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The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are beginning to learn something of the 
mi of that elastic and elusive phrase, “ Tariff reform.” 
Recalling the Democratic platform of 1892, which denounces all 
protection as unconstitutional, remembering the numerous as- 
surances given the House during this debate that while the 
bill is not satisfactory, it moves in the right direction,” and 
joining to these facts the riotous applause accorded to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CLARK] when with florid rhetoric he 
informed the House that ‘‘a tariff reformer is simply a rudi- 
mentary free trader,” are we not warranted in concluding that, 
so far as a y of such heterogeneous elements may be said to 
have > policy, the Democratic party is fairly committed to free 
trade 

Over against it, with front undisturbed in defeat asin victory, 
stands the Republican party, undivided in sentiment, in favor 
of the doctrine of reasonable protection for American workmen, 
in field, forest, and factory, in mine and mart, on sea and shore. 
[Ap lause on the Republican side.] 

e issue being thus or pp Dinda; I shall discuss, in as ju- 
dicial a spirit as I can, the principles involved in the two p 
sitions, for under all questions of schedule, Mr. Chairman, lies 
the determining question of principle. 

I. THE GENERAL ARGUMENT. 


I like to meet an opponent at his best. Free trade is at its 
best when considered merely as a theory. Its merit asa theory 
has been conceded by many protectionists even. When not ex- 
amined too closely, it has many points of attractiveness. Pro- 
tectionists, as a rule, content themselves with showing that it 
will not work well in practice. Waiving the point that no 
theory is really good that will not stand the test of experience, 
I propose to show that (however it may be for countries, that 
have reached their growth and are in a static condition) free 
trade, for countries in a dynamic condition like ours, is not only 
unprofitable in pene but also unsound in theory. 

t us go back to the genesis of the tariff question. It has 
its origin in the fact of international trade. 

The fundamental heoposuion of free trade is by its ablest ad- 
vocates stated thus: ‘‘ Free trade allows things to be produced 
where they can be produced most easily. The result is to make 
the product of universal industry greater than it would be if the 
people of every country were required to produce all commodi- 
ties at home.” 

In this proposition there is undoubtedly a large element of 
truth; but, as we protectionists contend, there is a still larger 
element of error. For the purpose of separating the truth from 
the error let us 
ANALYZE THE CONDITIONS THAT BRING ABOUT INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 

They may be broadly grouped into three classes: 

First, there is the commerce between nations having such 
marked differences of soil and climate that the productsof either 
can not be produced in the other at all, or without great waste 
ofenergy. Forinstance, Brazil has soil and climate that fit her 
to raise coffee, but she can not raise wheat except at a great ex- 
pense. Our situation is the converse. In this case the conditions 
are so absolute that it is plainly to our mutual ad vantage for 
Brazil to produce the coffee and for us to produce the wheat or 
flour and then exchange freely. This illustrates the element 
of truth in the free- e position; and, as we shall see later, it 
is recognized just as fully in theory and much more fully in 
practice by protectionists. 


The second class of international trade may result from greater 
relative advantage in producing one thing as com d with 
that of raising another. For example (to use an illustration 
from Patten’s Economic Basis of Protection), say that in Cuba 
a week’s work will produce either 60 pounds of su or 15 
pounds of coffee, while in Brazil the same work will produce 
either 75 pounds of sugar or 25 pounds of coffee. Here Brazil 
has the advantage over Cubain the production of both sugar and 
coffee. But though Cuba is at a disadvantage in the production 
of each, she has a relative advantage in producing sugar; for 
while a pound of coffee in Brazil would buy Y ree pounds 
of sugar, it would, if taken to Cuba, buy four. erefore, with 
absolute free trade a commerce would spring up between the 
two countries. Now, the ge is, would it be better for 
Brazil to produce for herself both articles, or would she be wiser 
to devote herself to the raising of coffee and get her sugar from 
Cuba? Here the protectionist and the free trader disagree both 
in principle and in practice. 

he third class of exehange arises from the difference in the 
relative skill or efficiency of workmen in different countries. 
Thus, Switzerland is noted for the skill of her workmen in pro- 
ducing watches and wood carvings; France for silks and wine; 
England for iron and cotton goods. Free trade would accept 
these differences and say, * Let each produce that for which it 
is relatively best fitted.” The protectionist answers, ‘‘ No; 
these differences are largely due to historical conditions and to 
long training. The ‘fitting’ has come chiefly by experience, 
and no progressive nation can accept as final any industrial de- 
ficiency of its people.” 

Thus we see, Mr. Chairman, that the difference in general 
theory between free traders and protectionists is in their re- 
spective judgments of the use which nations should make—not 
of their absolute advantages, about which there is no difference 
of opinion—but of their relative advantages over other nations. 

The free trader observes that the trade based upon relative 
advantages may be profitable to the individuals engaged in it, 
to the traders, and argues that ‘‘ What is good policy for indi- 
viduals can not be bad policy for the nation.” This course of 
reasoning is simple and direct, and seemingly conclusive. But, 
Mr. Chairman, it lacks the element of farsightedness, It ap- 

als to the here“ and the now,“ to the child element of 

uman nature. It ignores, too, the fact that the importers 
"es exporters comprise only a small part of the whole popula- 
on. 

The protectionist ar ent is less direct, but it digs deeper 
and looks farther ahead. At the base of it is this proposition: 
“& A progressive nation must see not merely that its present in- 
habitants have a profitable trade, but also that the latent quali- 
ties in land and men are gradually drawn out." Truestatesman- 
ship, Mr. Chairman, while properly caring for the local and the 
present, takes large cognizance of the nation as a whole and of 
the future. So it is a cardinal principle with protectionists that 
national prosperity can be realized only by the best use of all 
national resources coupled with the fullest development of the 
industríal qualities of the people." 


SOME FALLACIES OF FREE TRADE. 


Free traders claim that protection is “an artificial system,” 
while theirsisthe ‘‘methodof nature." Even if this be granted, 


what does it prove, Mr. Chairman? That the grape growing in 
its ‘‘natural” state in the woods is more to be desired than the 
Concord or the Delaware? That the broncho is superior to the 


thoroughbred? That walking is a better method of travel than 
the vestibuled train, or swimming than the steamboat? That, 
in short, barbarism is superior to civilization? Do they not 
know that as civilization progresses overnments move on from 
the unstudied, the ‘‘natural,” to the well-considered, the 


artificial? 
Pro in civilization is characterized chiefly by a change 
from blind dependence upon the ordinary operation of the 


forces of nature to a greater and greater control and direction 
of theseforces. The savage fleesin abject terror from the storm; 


the civilized man harnesses the lightning and compels it to do 
his krg The savage lives by veru uoga t Nature 
ed by man, has prepared; theci man rođucesand 


m things as and where he wants them, All 


provement 
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and development involve the application of art and artificial 
methods. It is no argument against a system that it is partly 
artificial instead of exclusively natural, provided only that art 
shall work with nature and not against it. In actual life no one 
thinks of leaving Nature to create industries or remove obstruc- 
tions. 

Another fallacy of freo trade is that the best use of land and 
men is attained 5 Gorge) them fora single purpose, the one for 
which they are “ best fitted.” Adam Smith, the founder of this 
school of economists, was so delighted with his discovery of the 
value of division of labor” that, like many another reformer, 
he carried his theory toofar. Heand his followers, seeing that 
in manufacturing there is a great advantage to be gained from 
this device, have assumed thatit would also be a good thing in 
agriculture. So they speak of this piece of land as wheat land, 
that as cotton land, a third as fitted for tobacco, and a fourth for 
barley. And thus they parcel out the land of the world into sec- 
tions each devoted to one crop. : 

This conception is essentially erroneous. The true conception 
of land is not that of a machine suited for one purpose, but it is 
that of a productive agent well adapted for a group of crops. 
* Any land is poor land for one crop.” By this it is not meant 
that all lands are adapted to all crops. No one would advocate 
attempt to raise oranges in Minnesota or barley in Cuba. 
But there is for each class of land. a group of coa that in-Min- 
nesota being different from that in Cuba. Each class of land 
* becomes better through an increase in the variety of its prod- 
ucts, and is superior land only when a suitable rotation of crops 
brings out all its qualities." 

And therefore protectionists believe that The policy of a gov- 
ernment desiring to emer = its land most fully must necessarily. 
be one that will create in the vicinity of each class of lands a 
demand for all that group of products which is necessary for its 
best use.” The nearer we can bring the factory to the farm the 
better it will be for each. 

Free trade would have us produce the raw material" in one 
portion of the globe and manufacture it in another. Protection 
says, No; there is no more sterile labor than that of transport- 
ing from one end of the world to the other a. dead weight and 
useless mnterial; that is verily the labor of Sisyphus." Free 
trade would have a community content with the monotony and 
unprofitableness of one industry; protection enco theva- 
rietyand profitofmany. Free trade would, in Scripture phrase, 
hide its one talent to preservo it; protection says, Make good 
use of all your talents.” Free trade would leave us in the ruts of 
tradition; protection reco, 8, with the poet, that New occa- 
sions teach new duties." trade folds its hands and lets ** the 
wide world wag as it will;“ protection puts forth its energies to 
make it wag as it should. Applause] 


FALLACIES REGARDING PROTECTION. 


Another free-trade fallacy is.that protection discourages in- 
ternationalcommerce. Its advocates forget, Mr. Chairman, that 
by multiplying national industries and. thereby cultivating so- 
8 completeness, new wants are created as well as the abil- 
ity to gratify them. They fail to see that foreign trade is the 
effect much more than it is the cause of p rity. The fact is 
that those nations having the grentest diversity of industries 
have the largest foreign commerce, and, therefore, by diversify- 
ing industry protection increases international trade. In justi- 
1 of this proposition let us examine some unquestioned 

acts. 

Take France for example. In the decade ending 1830 her ex- 
ports averaged about 500,000,000 francs per annum. Within 
twenty-five years they rose under a protective tariff to an average 
0f 1,400,000,000 franes, thusnearlytrebling. And twenty years 
later, in 1874, her exports to the British Isles aloneamounted to 
more than 1,907 ,000,000 francs. 

Then take the case of the United States. In the decade ending 
1880, under an exceptionally high tariff, our exports rose from 
$420,500,275 to 8841,50 1,388, and our imports from 8376, 616,473 to 
3741,01, 725. That is, Mr. Chairman, under a tariff which should 
have destroyed our foreign commerce, if the contention of the 
Reo em were true, our foreign trade increased about 100 per 
cen 

And now let us examine the effect of that “crowning iniquity, 
the McKinley act." And as witnesses let us summon its 65 
enemies, the committee of Frenchmen, now operating in this 
city to encompass its repeal (and, by the way, what a spectacle 
it is to see this committee and certain leaders of Democracy con- 
spiring together to upset American industries!) In a report 
of this committee, recently published in France, I find, page 13, 
this noteworthy admission: In 1892 the foreign commerce of 
the United States rose to one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
geven millions of dollars. Never before since the founding of 
the American Republic has such a result been recorded." 


Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, protectionists do not mean to discour- 

e international trade, but they do aim to determine the kind 
of that trade. 

PROTECTION AND WEALTH. 

Among my numerous Democratic friends, Mr. Chairman, there 
isone who feels that he has clinched the free-trade argument 
by saying: What is the use of talking? A people can not tax 
themselves into riches any more than a man can lift himself by. 
his boot straps. Protection can not produce wealth, it can only 
affect the distribution of that which is produced." And there 
are so many people who delude themselves and others with the 
same piece of sophistry, that it seems proper to spend a littlo. 
time considering it. 

There is no way of producing something out of nothing. Wealth. 
production is simply bringing forth into available condition 
some bounty of nature which otherwise would remain unusable. 
It will be conceded, I think, that whatever makes possible tho. 
utilization of those resources which would otherwise remain un- 
touched and unavailable is an instrument for the production of 
wealth. And it can easily be shown that in a country like ours 

rotection is such an instrument. Out of many illustrations, 

et us select a few. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] 5 con- 
ceded the other day that by protection you can dive fy in- 
dustries,” and he specified factories and mills which would not 
have existed in this country but for it. These factories and 
mills transform into of use and beauty materials which. 
would otherwise remain unused. Here, then, is one way in. 
which protection actually produces wealth, 

Again, we must bear in mind the characteristics of American 
and European workmen. The European is conservative, given to 
doing his work as his fathers did theirs. The American—who 
is simply the mostadventurous of the Europeans transplanted to 
anew and invigorating sphere of action, where he is untram- 
meled by tradition—the American, I say, is aggressive, resource- 
ful, inventive. We produce more useful inventions annually 
than all the rest of the world. (This statement is made advis- 
pom Chairman, after consulting the records of the Patent 

Office.) Our patent laws are stimulating under the present con- 
ditions; but they would be of small avail if we had not the fac- 
tories to evolve skill and utilize results. Here we see that for 
us protection stimulates. invention, and so gives mastery of ma- 
terial.. It is therefore in the United States, atleast, a potent aid 
in N wealth. 

ut in no other sphere, Mr. Chairman, is the wealth-produc- 
ing power of protection ina young country like ours more plainly 
seen than in agriculture. 

When a section of country adapted to agriculture is new, the 
money crop” must be one that is compact and can bear trans- 
portation for long distances. In our Northern States the crop 
which best met these conditions was wheat. It therefore was 
the staple crop. As long as this remained true in any section 
there was a considerable portion of low land that could not be 
used, because too heavy for wheat.” And the light upper land 
gradually lost its fertility. But as markets were broughtnearer; 
the crops changed to corn, grass, and others that were just 
suited to the low heavy lands. And these lands from being use- 
less soon became the most valuable. And with oats and barley 
and cattle and sheep added, the rotation of crops brought up 
the fertility of the old land. Thus, by opening up markets for 
these crops. and others more perishable, such as en prod- 
ucts, by making new lands available and old lands more pro- 
ee protection may fairly be said to have actually produced 
wealt. 


This area of manufactures and diversified farming has gradu- 
ally spread westward over Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, and is now making itself felt in much of Iowa and 
ee of Minnesota. It is also penetrating the South, notabl 

est Virginia, Georgia, Alabama,and Tennessee. And, if al- 
lowed, it will keep up its westward and southward march ofim- 
provement until it will include all the Western and Southern 
States. These will emerge from the condition of purely agri- 
cultural” States, and then will dawn the great prosperity of 
which they are capable. 

FREE TRADE FAVORS NATURAL MONOPOLIES, 

It is a common charge of free traders, Mr. Chairman, that 
protection fosters monopolies. The charge is a serious one, and 
merita careful and candid consideration. The limits of time at 
my Mes cue will not permit me to discuss it as fully as I would | 
like. I shall have to be satified with indicating broadly what I 
conceive to be the truth. : 

There are three classes of monopolies: those arising from as- 
vison mt of work by the Government, those resulting from the 
combination of individuals, and those consequent upon tlie lími- 
tations of natural production. ‘ 

Of the firstclass a modern example is the PostalService. This 
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service the Government properly arrogates to itself,and will 
rmitno rivalry. No one will contend that such a monopoly is 
pen way connected with a protective tariff. 

Of the second class we have numerous examples. The exist- 
ence of trusts In the United States is a matter of general infor- 
mation. If these result from a protective tariff we may reason- 
ably expect to learn that where there is no such tariff there are 
no such combinations. 

England has free trade, but the trusts are relatively just as 
numerous there as here. Hence we are warranted in doubting 
the connection between trusts or other artificial monopolies and 
the character of the tariff. This view is reinforced by the fact 
that in this country we have trusts and monopolies in produc- 
tions that are on the free list—anthracite coal, for example. 
The fact is, men combine their capital for good purposes and for 
bad purposes, and they do this in all countries, regardless of 
their systems of taxation. One of the great problems of modern 
civilization is how to protect the public from the latter class of 
combinations and yet leave proper opportunity for the former. 
It is a problem so serious as to merit consideration in the most 
judicial manner; and a man of any pretense to public spirit or 

rsonal intelligence should be ashamed tostir up passion preju- 

cial to its proper solution. 

The third class of monopolies, that consequent upon the limi- 
tations of natural production, may be exemplified by sugar, cof- 
fee, spices, and other similar semitropical crops, such as are 
* naturally" produced in only a few islands, and in specially fa- 
vored localities on continents, having that combination of cli- 
mateand soil which is necessary for their easy production and 
that healthfulness which will enable people to live there. Free 
trade, the *' let-nature-alone" policy, would leave the world sub- 

ect to these natural monopolies of favored localities, though 
ese crops are there produced under the crudest conditions and 
by the least progressive nations. 

The protective policy says, No, the demand of the civilized 
worli for these products has now increased to such an extent 
that the supply can no longer be obtained from the more favored 
localities. They must now be cultivated where nature is less 
favorable, but where this disadvantage is counteracted by the 
greater efficiency of labor, aided by greater use of capital.” 

Thus we see thatitis free trade which would leave us subject to 
monopolies and monopoly pricesfor some of the principal neces- 
8 of life, while the protective policy operates to free us from 

em, 

SUGAR IN GERMANY. 

As an illustration of the above proposition, let us take the 
production of sugar in Germany. Dissatisfied with the prices 
charged by Cuba, Germany resolved to attempt the production 
of her own sugar. Cane sugar could not be Pon there, 
but a high civilization rose superior to even this obstacle. Un- 
der govermental protection experiments were made with the 
beet. When first cultivated in Germany the beet contained 
but a small percentage of sugar. It took fifty years of care- 
ful, scientific investigation before a beet could be produced which 
contained a large percentage of sugar and at the same time was 
fitted to the climatic conditions of Germany.” 

There were, however, more obstacles to surmount than this, 
' [t was found that a beet which would give a large percentage 
of sugar in one locality would if transplanted only a short dis- 
tance upon other soils often produce a much smaller quantity of 
sugar, or the sugar might be in such chemical combinations as 
to make its extraction unprofitable.” But the system was per- 
severed in; and now as a result Germany produces not only 
enoughsugarfor herself, but annually exports millions of pounds! 
The victory of man over nature“ has been achieved, and who 
will say that it was not worth the effort? I doubt notthatshort- 
sighted free traderscroaked. I doubt not that individual buyers 
of sugar were told, You have to pay more for your sugar than 
if you bought it from Cuba, and what is bad for the individual 
is bad licy for the nation." 
But Geroan common sense listened not to the siren es E 
Though sugar can not be produced even yet much cheaper in 
Germany than it can be imported from Cuba, there is no ques- 
tion that it is very much cheaper than it would be if the mo- 
nopoly of Cuba had not been broken. And thus, by a far- 
sighted policy, Germany has opened up a new use for her lands 
and a profitable employment for her people. And she is thereby 
more prosperous in peace and more independent in war than 
she would have been under the passive, free-trade, let-nnture- 
alone policy. 

" EXOTIC INDUSTRIES.” 
Ican not close this portion of my argument better than by 
uoting the following editorial from a Philadelphia paper, the 
anufacturer: 


One of the champions of the Wilson tariff bill, speaking the other day in 
the House of Representatives, admitted that the passage of that measure 


would have destructive results, but he contended that it would hurt no in- 
dustries but those that are not purely exotic; kept alive by taxes. 

If wealth-producing operation observable by man may fairly be said 
not to be exotic, the term may be applied only to operations of the fruitful 
earth which permit nature to produce spontaneously. In this view of the 
matter there is indeed little wealth production in the United States that is 
not exotic. We uce more wheat than any other nation in the world, 
but wheat is not indigenous. The culture of the cereal was introduced here 
by Eur We grow three-fourths of the world’s crop of cotton; but 
cotton was brought to this country from the East, and the cotton- grow. 
industry was fostered by a protective duty from 1790 to 1846. e wool- 
growing sheep was imported to this country and the breeds have been so 
much improved by human effort, with superior varieties of foreign 
118 _ We Sacra weight of the American fleece has been raised from 

funds tos poun: 

N manufacturing industry can be regarded as indigenous to any coun- 
try. No matter how long the first movement to establish it was made, 

there was a time when intelligent men began to make the thing that had not 
before been made. England was nota great manufacturing nation until 
refugees from the continent of Europe brought to her shores the skill which 
permitted her gradually to acquire industrial prominence. The cotton 
manufacturing industry is an exotic in the British Islands, which have no 
cotton of their own, but are wholly dependent upon foreign lands for a sta- 
ple in the manufacture of which Englishmen lead the world. 

The manufacture of beet sugar is not indigenous anywhere. Selection 
and cultivation of the beet for sugar-producing purposes was arbitrarily di- 
rected 88 who encouraged beet-sugar ma by protective du- 
ties and bounties. The modern free trader fup such proceedings with 
horror and wrath; but to-day more than half of all the s made is pro- 
duced from beets, and Napoleon's policy has permanently cheapened sugar 
for mankind. There is not a manufacturing ustry in the United States, 
with the possible exception of the manufacture of lumber, which was not 
pa here, in the face of obstacles of a more or less formidable nature, 

y T ao were sheltered in their first attempts by some form of artificial 
protection. t 

Practically all of our manufactur: industries are exotics, and we are the 
first manufacturing nation in the world. Acceptance in practice of the pre- 
posterous theory that we must not attempt to supply ourselves with natural 
products, not the spontaneous growth of the son would have forbidden 
the introduction here of the European fruits, vegetables, and cereals; it 
would have prevented the cultivation of the peach and the orange, and of all 
the wondertul array of tropical and semitropical fruits that the Pacific 
coastnow supplies to the nation. eai the inhabitants of this continent 
have never shaped their conduct upon the asinine view expressed 1n the 
House of Representatives the other day by one of Mr. WILSON'S followers. 

Not only considerations of wise political economy, but the natural in- 
stinct of men impel communities to give the widest possible diversification 
to industry. It is desirable to find employ ment for the people; to supply to 
the various talents of men opportunity and congenial work; to retain prof- 
its at home, and to move towards industrial independence. Every useful 
industry added to those already in operation helps towards the attainment 
of these ends. The free-trade theory is that things should simply be ''let 
alone," and that to try to do something that has never been done before, or 
that other people at the first can do more ned 1s to fly in the face of na- 
ture. This doctrine, actually in operation in the ages past, would probably 
have kept the human race in å condition not much above the level of savy- 
agery. No nation having progressive civilization ever acted upon it, and 
no such nation ever will Always and under all possible conditions the na- 
tion that can in largest measure supply its wants from its own resources 
will be the strongest, richest, and happiest nation. The sole purpose of the 
protective tarif system is to reach that conclusion. 


IL THE AMERICAN POLICY. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, what should be the tariff policy of 
the United States? 

'The probe which I have endeavored to enunciate are those 
which in my judgment should prevail. They apply to all coun- 
tries that are yet in a dynamie state and desire to continue so, 
but to ours they apply in a special degree. With vast area, im- 
mense undevelo resources, and comparatively sparse popu- 
lation, we should not take our industr poney from any coun- 
try that, having reached the static condition, is risa, R Yo 
support a large E on a limited area of land that has 
long been occupied. 

Preliminary to the discussion of this branch of my argument, 
I desire, Mr. Chairman, to notice some very significant state- 
ments and some even more significant silences on the part of the 
majority. 

SOME SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS. 

The unanimity with which the pending bill has been repudia- 
ted by its alleged supporters is one of the noteworthy features 
of the debate upon it. Even its reputed father ‘‘damns it with 
faint praise.” The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OATES], and 
others of his colleagues, properly mindful of State interests, de- 
mand protection for iron and its products. Gentlemen from 
West Virginia show excellent reason for protecting bituminous 
coal. The gentleman from New York now gracing the chair 
[Mr. BH] is certain that the bill does not give adequate pro- 
tection to collars and euffs; and this evening we have had from 
thegentleman from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD] à strong argu- 
ment in favor of protection for the great staple of his State, 
sugar. The South Carolina delegation has taken good care ta 
have a high tariff on rice, and is satisfied. The arguments of 
these and other gentlemen would seem to indicate that they are 
in favor of free trade for other men's products, but are protec- 
tionists in relation to their own. 

Would it not, Mr. Chairman, be much more consistent, much 
more courageous, much more consonant with sound reason to 
say, Seeing the necessity for protection to the industries with 
which 1 am familiar, I am ready (reasoning from the known to 
the unknown) to concede the truth of the claims of other gentle- 
men for protection to the industries with which I am unfami- 
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liar.” If Democrats really believed in the spirit of the aphorism 
80 often uttered by them, Equal opportunities for all, special 
privileges for none,” could they, Mr. Chairman, in asking pro- 
tection for special industries, logically escape the indorsement 
of protection as a system, with prapor recognition of all inter- 
ests? This, and this only, is the d of protection advocated 
by Republicans. No Republican advocates protection for any 
industry, however important, except as part of a carefully or- 
ganized and balanced system. 

And do you really think, gentleman, that you save your dig- 
nity, do you preserve even your self-respect when, after showing 
the injustice of this bill to the interests you are here in part to 
serve, you conclude with the statement, ‘‘ ButIam a Democrat, 
and so, though it slay me and mine, I shall vote for the bill?” 
Are you ready to admit that your meeting in convention and 
formulating platforms is simply a solemn farce? Do you con- 
cede that the Senator from New York [Mr. HILL] showed 
himself a correct judge of yous party and its alleged *' princi- 
ples" when he promulgated, as its sole ultimate platform, the 
proposition! I am a Democrat?" 

r. TALBERT of South Carolina. Platforms are made to 
getinon, nottostand on. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. 'lhatséems to have been the 
purpose of the Democratic platform, but [ hardly expected you 
to acknowledge it. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. And of the Republican 
platform, too. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Oh no, Mr. Chairman; what- 
ever else may be charged against the Republican party, even 
those who differ with it must concede that it is true to its 
pledges. It tells the country exactly what it believes in doing, 
and when returned to power it proceeds with all reasonable ex- 
pedition to formulate those pledges into law. The gentleman 
seems to forget that the query, Where are we at?" originated 
with and is the undisputed possession of the Democratic party. 
And by the way, Mr. Chairman, the signs of the times indicate 
that within a year that query will become the Democratic wail 
of woe. [Applause on the Republican side.] 


SOME SIGNIFICANT SILENCES, 


There have been some very significant silences. During the 
cam of 1890 a great cry was ralsed by Democrats against 
„Republican extravagance.” Echoing over hill and dale we 
heard the loud acclaim against the“ billion-dollar Congress.” 
The campaign was short, the cry was loud, and the people turned 
this House over to the professors of parsimony. It will be re- 
membered, on the other hand, that during the campaign of 1892 
no reference to a billion-dollar Congress was made by the Det 
formerly sostridentof toneon thissubject. Its mouth was c Ded. 
foritsown Congress had out-Heroded Herod! Thecryhasseem- 
ingly been abandoned for good. Responsibility (let me say this 
to its credit) has somewhat sobered the Democratic party. It 
has recently been doing some thinking such as it has not been 
called upon to do in a generation before, And it has made a 
great discovery (one that it might have made euis sad had it but 
listened to the voices of Republican wisdom), namely, that this 
is a billion-dollar country.” 

When brought face to face with the problem of ruling this 
country, the Democratic party has become aware of the fact that 
the expenses of this Government are necessarily large; that it 
takes money, and a great deal of it, to provide for its protection 
from enemies without and within; to improve our rivers and 
harbors, and open up new avenues for commerce; to promote 
the general welfare in numberless other ways; and last, but b 
no means least, to express in tangible form its heartfelt grati- 
tude to those whose weakened bodies attest the strength of their 
devotion to their country; who offered their lives that it might 
pu aie ae gave their members that it might remain intact. 

A use, 

NS wonder that when this discovery had penetrated to their 
inner consciousness they became silent. This silence is a vir- 
tual confession, as pronounced as they dare to make, of the error 
of their former cry. 

There has been another significant silence, Mr. Chairman; one 
that I noted again this evening in the speech of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. Gentlemen of the commit- 
tee must have beenstruck by the omission. He repeatedly spoke 
of a tariff for revenue," carefully omitting the word “only,” 
the vital word in the Democratic tariff plank of 1892. Are we 
to be compelled by Louisiana testimony to note this as still an- 
other example of what the gentleman from South Carolina so 
refreshingly confesses to have been a cry “to get in on?“ Be- 
yond peradventure, the gentleman knows that the chief purpose 
of the tariff in the estimation of both parties is that of raising 
revenue. The only difference between them on this subject is 
whether any other purpose shall be served at the same time. 


TARIFF PLATFORMS COMPARED. 


It will not be without prote Mr. Chairman, for us to spend a 
short time in a historical résumé of the platforms of the parties 
as related to the tariff. 

The original plank of the Republican party, that in the plat- 
form of 1860, is as follows: 

While providing revenue for the support of the General Government by 
duties upon imports, sound policy requires such an adjustment of theseim- 
posts as to encourage the development of the industrial interests of the 
whole country; and we commend that policy of national exchanges which 
secures to the workingmen liberal wages, to agriculture remunerative prices, 
to mechanics and manufacturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nation commercial prosperity and independence. 


The preservation of the Union and its reconstruction on proper 
lines absorbed so much attention that no reference to the tariff 
is found in the Republican platforms of 1864 or 1868. The plat- 
form of 1872 cose this plank: 

The annual revenue, after paying current expenditures, pensions, and the 
interest on the public debt, should furnish a moderate balance for the re- 
duction of the principal, and that revenue, except so much as may be de- 
rived from a tax on tobacco and liquors, should be raised by duties upon im- 
portations, the details of which should be so adjusted as to aid in — | 
remunerative wages to labor, and promote the industries, prosperity 
growth of the whole country. 

The platform of 1876 reaffirms Republican doctrine in these 
words: 

The revenue necessary for current expenditures and the obligations of the 
public debt must be 5 derived from duties upon importations, which, 
80 far as ible, should be adjusted to promote the interests of American 

bor advance the prosperity of the whole country. 

And that of 1880 has this brief but comprehensive statement: 


We reaffirm the belief avowed in 1876 that the duties levied for the purpose 
of revenue should so discriminate as to favor American labor. 


The platform of 1884 (framed with the Democratic platform of 
1880 in mind) puts into strong contrast the positions of the par- 
ties in the following definite terms: 

We therefore demand that the imposition of duties on foreign imports 
shall not be made for revenue only,“ but that in raising the requisite rev- 
enues for the Government such duties shall be so levied as to afford security 
to our diversified industries and protection to the rights and wages of the 
laborer, to the end that active and intelligent labor, as well as capital, may 
ral its Just reward and the laboring man his full share in the national pros- 
perity. 

The platform on which President Harrison was elected in 1888 
contains this plank: 

We are uncompromisingly in favor of the American system of protection; 
we protest —€— its destruction as proposed by the President and hís party. 
They serve the interests of Europe; we will pim 4 the interests of America. 
We accept the issue and Pater cepts Se a to the people for their judgment. 
The protective system must be maintained. The abandonment has always 
— 3 by general disaster to all interests, except those of the usurer 
and the sheriff. 


And the parom of 1892, continuing the principles heretofore 
announced by the Republican party, contains this unequivocal 
statement: 

We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention to its 
pons abroad. Wemaintain that the prosperous condition of our country is 

argely due to the wise revenue legislation of the last Republican Congress. 
We believe that all articles that can not be produced in the United States, 
except luxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all imports 
coming into competition with the products of American labor there should 
Mm ed duties equal to the difference between the wages abroad and at 

And now over against these official expressions of Republican 
party policy let us place, by way of contrast, those of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The platform of 1832, on which Andrew Jackson was elected 
to his second term, contained this plank: 

Resolved, That an adequate protection to American industry is indispen- 
sable to the prosperity of the country, and an abandonment of the policy at 
this period would be attended with consequences ruinous to the best inter- 
ests of the nation. 

In 1836 nonational platform wasadopted. The revenue plank 
of 1840 dodged the issue completely. Here is this earlier ex- 
ample of a platform to get in on:“ 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every;branch of the Government to enforce 
and practice the most rigid economy in conducting our public affairs, and 
that no more revenue ought to be raised than is required to defray the nec- 
essary expenses of the Government, 

This is the statement of a general truth with which no one 
will disagree. But as an expression on the tariff question it is 
meaningless —it is a clear case of ‘‘straddle.” 

And this plank was embodied verbatim into the Democratic 
platforms from 1844 to 1856,inclusive. The Democratic cam- 
paign cry in 1841 was for the tariff of 1842." That was a 2 
tective tariff. On that cry the Democrats were returned to 
power, and they immediately showed their sincerity by passing 
the Walker tariff of 1846, repealing that of 1842! 

The platform of 1860 was so taken up with the endeavor to ex- 
tend slavery into the Territories and that of 1864 was so occu- 
pu with eriticising the conduct of the war to preserve the 

nion that neither contains any reference to the tariff. 

The platform of 1868 contains some recognition of the wisdom 
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of protecting home industries. It pictures the Democratic 


party as favoring— 

A tariff for revenue u foreizn imports, and such equal taxation under 
the internal-revenue laws as will afford incidental protection to domestic 
manufactures, and as will, without im the revenue, impose the least 
burden upon and best promote and encourage the great industrial interests 


of the country. 

The platform of 1872 contains the following interesting exhibi- 
tion of incapacity to meet a great issue f ly and bravely—an- 
other confession of a Democratic platform as a thing to get in 
on, not to stand on.” 

that there are in our midst honest but irreconcilable differ- 


ences of opinion with . PAn to the respective systems of tion and 
reete ies Sa the discussion ofthe subject to the people in their Con- 
districts, and to the decision of Congress thereon. 


The platform of Tilden and Hendricks in 1876, repudiating 
that of 1868, contains this pronunciamento: 

We demand that all custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue. 

The platform of 1880 was occupied mainly with denouncing 
the great fraud of 1876” and declaring that this issue pre- 
cedes and dwarfs every other" (yetanother “cry to get in on"). 
In relation to the tariff, it is satisfied to say: 

We pledge ourselves anew to the constitutional doctrines and traditions 
of the Democratic party, as illustrated by the teaching and example of a 
long line of Democratic statesmen and patriots, and embodied in the plat- 
form of the last national convention of the party. 

The campaign contained just one noteworthy Democratic ut- 
terance on the tariff question, that of the candidate for the Presi- 
dency, who, seeking to avoid discussion of the subject, declared 
the tariff a local issue." r: 

The platform of 1884, on which Mr. Cleveland was first elected, 
contains the following epitome of the then Democratic faith in 
regard to national revenues: 


Sufficient revenue topera the expenses of the Federal Government, eco- 
nomic: administered, including pensions, interest, and of the 


public debt, can be got under our t system of taxation from the cns- 
tom-house taxes on fewer im heaviest on articles of 
luxury and test on articles of necessity. We therefore denounce the 


When taken in connection with the income-tax feature of the 
bill now under consideration, what an exhibition the foregoin 
declaration gives us of the continuity of Democratic thought an 


pur 1 

The platform of 1888 contains the following endeayor to con- 
tinue the cry of ‘tariff reform,” and yet soothe the fears of 
American workingmen: 


Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and need 
not be endangered by the reduction and correction of the burdens of taxa- 
On th and careful revision of our tax laws, with due 


During the campaign Democratic anxiety took for its text the 
classic couplet: 

Don't, don't, don't be afraid; 

‘Tariff reform is not free trade. 

President Cleveland had, the year before, put on a brave front 
and sent forth his famous tariff message. The campaign seemed to 
be an effort to carry out the motto, Be bold, but not-too- bold.“ 

And now we have come in our review of Democratic official 
declarations of principles, to its latest utterance, that of 1892. 
In this platform the party returned, after many wanderings in 
the indefinite, to its position in 1876, which was ‘‘ pledged anew” 
in 1880. Aside from ‘‘ denouncing” the Republican party and 
policy, it defined its tariff position as follows: 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that 
the Federal Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect 
tariff duties, except for the of revenue only, and we demand that 
the collection of such taxes shall be limited tothe necessities of the Govern- 
ment when honestly and economically administered.  - 

Even the most casual reading of the utterances of the two 
pra Mr. Chairman, will reveal the steady adherence of the 

publican party to the great principle uttered in 1860, its first 
expression on this question. Equally obvious is the vacillation 
in Democratic policy. Theformer has exhibited unvarying loy- 
alty toa principle, alike in victory and defeat; the latter has 
occupied every position from protection to free trade, and has 
been s tin only one direction, namely, in a fixed anxiety 
to take advantage of every shifting wind for the purpose of being 
wafted, perchance, into power. 

But this is not what I started to show; it came as an incidental 
revelation, too striking to be passed without notice. 

Nor do I care to enlarge upon the differences, so plainly to be 
seenamong the Democratic members now on thisfloor. Withdoc- 
trines so varying scattered along its course, the party has in its 
ranks adherents of each. Some with more &udacity than judg- 
ment, talk boldly of free trade ing it as a synonym for 
a tariff for revenue only.” Others are adherents of the plat- 
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form of 1832, being men who believe—with Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and the other fathers of the Republic; with Jackson, and Cal- 
houn in his best days; with Webster, and Clay, and Lineoln—in 
the time-honored policy of protection; men who recognizo the 
fact that Democracy has ‘progressed backward;“ men who 
s gus to be Republicans, and who but for their environments 
and traditions doubtless would be. And the number who agreo 
with Gen. Hancock that protection is a local issue," and who 
seem anxious only for their own local interests, is plainly quité 


e. 

ith a party composed of such discordant elements, united 

only on the platform, I am a Democrat,” and on the fixed pur- 

pose to get in,” is it any wonder that we have as the product 

of Democratic deliberations this motley series of protection 

tches on a free-trade garment, known as the Wilson tariff 
ill? [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] : 


THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


. Butnow, Mr. Chairman, with the platforms of both parties 
before us, let us try to snatch from the mists of disputation the 
real issue, and bring it out into the clear sunlight. Let us sep- 
arate the items on which we all agree, from those on which we 


disagree. 

In the first place, then, no matter which party is in power, 
the expenses of the Government will be large, very large, nec- 
essarilyand properlyso. There wasa time when the Democratic 
party o d internal and other improvements, but it has aban- 
doned thatidea. So that now, 3 Democratic shortsight- 
5 expenditures will be p cally the same whichever 
party power. 

In the second place, it is agreed that the chief source of rev- 
enue for the General Government always has been, is now, and 

robably always will be, duties on imports. This is a Federal 
teen c, wisely framed soas to leave the management of purel 
local matters entirely to the several States, and to give the ey 
tersof general concern—international and interstate interests— 
to the eral Government. 

Each government, that of the State and that ofthe United States, 
has its own expenses and must have its own sources of revenue. 
As the several States have the duty of carrying on local public 
works and protecting each of their citizens in his life, liberty, 

,ünd good name, it seems natural and proper that each 
te should derive its revenues directly from the persons and 
property of its citizens. As the United States has control of 
our relations with foreign countries, it seems y natural 
and proper that it should derive its income chiefly from duties 
on imports from foreign countries. This was evidently the pur- 
pose, too, of the framers of our national Constitution, for in that 
trument the power to levy duties on imports is expressl, 
given to the General Government (Article I, section 8, clause 1); 
and the power to derive income from this source is as expressly 
denied to the several States (Article I, section 10, clauses 2 and 3). 

Agreeing, then, thatthe General Government must derive its 
income chiefiy from duties on imports, the real question at issue 
is this: On what articles shall the duties be laid? In determin- 
ing this question, let us take the latest official utterance of each 
por national platform in 1892, and see what is implied 

erein. 

The Democratic position is that the tariff should be for “‘ rev- 
enue only,” with the emphasis on *' only;” the Republican posi- 
tion has ever been that in levying the tariff we should so dis- 
criminate as to favor American industry, 


WHAT THE POSITIONS IMPLY. 


When we endeavor to determine exactly what these positions 
imply, we discover that (with the exception of luxuries, upon 
which it isagreed that there should bean import duty) any arti- 
o upon which either would place a duty the other would let in 


ree. A 
By way of illustration, let us apply the two principles to sev- 
eral articles of import. Take, as an example of one class of 
goods, tea. The test question of each party is, Do or can we 
make or produce this article in this country?" In the case of 
ten, the answer is, No." A Democrat, ing in accordance 
with the prune of the Chicago platform, is logically bound 
to say, As we can not produce tea in this country, a duty on it 
would contain no protection, it would be a duty for revenue only; 
so we n e &duty on tea." But & Republican would say, 
As we produce no tea and have no tea industry to protect, wo 
put tea on the free list." 
And so with coffee, spices, etc. 
On the other hand, take steel as an example. Again the test 
uestion of each party is, Can we produce this in the United 
States?" The answer is, Ves; we have the iron, the coal, and 
the skilled workmen, everything necessary to produce steel.” 
Then,“ the Democrat must say, a tariff on steel would be one 
not for revenue only, but also for protection; so we must put steel 
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on the free list," A Republican, on the other hand, would say, 
“Inasmuch as a tariff on steel would not only produce revenue 
forthe Government, but would also protect one of our home in- 
dustries, we shall put a tariff on steel.” 

Thus we see that the question at issue is not Shall we have 
duties on imports?" (for it is clear that free trade does not mean 
freedom from taxation, not even from tariff taxation), but the real 
question is this: On what articles shall the duties be laid?” 
And on this question it is easily seen that the two parties are 
diametricall * to each other; they are as divergent as 
the poles. Bot can not be right, and there is no ground for 
compromise between them. 

To accentuate in another way the real difference between the 

rties on this question, let us take the item ofsugar. As be- 

ore, the test is, Do or can we produce what we need of this 
commodity?" ‘The answer is, We now produce only aboutone- 
tenth of what we consume, but we are capable of producing 
all of it.” Then the logical thing for a Democrat to say is, In- 
asmuch as we produce only a small fraction of what weconsume, 
a duty on sugar would be practically a tariff for revenue only, 
hence we must put an import duty on sugar.” The Republican, 
on thé other hand, reasoning from the same facts, would say, 
Noz; as we do not raise much sugar we do not need any import 
ARAY TOE protection purposes, so we shall put sugar on the free 
t. 


But the Republican then proceeds a step further. Realizing 
the possibility of producing in this country all the sugar that 
we consume and the numerous advantages.of doing so, and con- 
templa: further the length of time, the numerous experi- 
ments, and the risk of 1oss attending the effort to reach a result 
80 desirable for the country as a whole, the Republican adds: 
But, for the encouragement of this industry, we shall for a 
time place a bounty on sugar production." 


ENCOURAGING SUGAR PRODUCTION. 


In illustration of my statement as to the logical Democratic 
position, Mr. Chairman, I desire to quote from the recent speech 
of my friend from Louisiana [Mr. BLANCHARD]. He said: 


But I here and now protest against the bill in the name of the people of 

whose great industry of sugar-making, worth $25,000,000 a year 

and omes A the "p nt 3 interstate commerce of 9 a PNE 1s dis- 
usly affected policy which puts sugar on 

out a Artic ould bring, and which — reri 

ut; pon ew W. a m 
rth tate. In the mame of the sugar-producers of 2 I protest 
against the passage of the bill in its present form. 


And, sir, in uttering this protest tho gentleman was entirely 
logical, Assuming the Chicago platform to express honestly 
the 8 position, he had a vlenio expect from the hands of 
the Democratic party exactly what he asked for. Anditissheer 
cowardice on its part that this request of one of its most distin- 
guished members is not complied with. It doesnot dare, sir, to 
carry its avowed principles into practice. 

As to the possibilities of sugar production in this country, I 
can not do better than to quote from the same gentle- 
man: 


Mr. Chairman, if the sugar industry of the United States were given ‘this 
protection, it would be but a short time before all of the sugar consumedin 
the United States would be produced within tho limits of our great country. 
Why, sir, the beet-sugar industry of the United States is e now initsin- 
fancy. Across the water, in the Germanic Empire, we a million tonsof 
sugar produced pu from beets; and yet we have within the limits of 
the United States a Territory twice as large as the Empire, 
ust as susceptible of raising the sugar beet successfully. as it is raised in 
rmany. We have another area in the United States, three the size 

of the Germanic Empire, that will raise successfully sorghum for sugar- 
making; and we have within the lintits of the United States another area of 
country as great as the Germanic Em. , which will raise cane for sugar- 
With a degree of success that surpassed the expectations of tho 


most e. 
With this wen dre d of our country for beet-raising. and sorghum-rais- 


of protection, and thereafter a cessation of agitation of the question, to 
e that industry one of the greatest in oa. 

Just now, with the ties I have mentioned for successful sugar 
production in the United States, we produced only about 330, 000 tons.of 
su x, as against a million of tons in Germany. 

ut this industry of sugar-making in the United States is just budding 
into full fruition. It can now plainly be seen that if it. continues to thrive 
and develop in the next few vears as it has in the last few years, in a decade 
or two we wonld not only raise in this country the 2,000,000 tonsof sugar our 
ere ESAMI consume, but would become exporters of sugar to other 
countries. 


But some Democrat may say, Sugar production is an ‘infant 
industry. Why don't you encourage it by a protective tariff?” I 
beg leave to remind the questioner that the Republiean party's 
principle favoring the encouragement of infant industries does 
not limit the party to any one method of giving that encourage- 
ment. In the case of sugar, an article of consumption in ever 
home, we prefer the method of bounties, nnd that is redii 
adopted in the McKinley act. We prefer to admit raw sugar 


free and pay bounties for a time on the home production, for ths 
reason shown by the following computation: 
The United States consumed, in 1892, say, panas —— — , 080, 230, 560 
This, at the average price usually paid, 8} cents, before the 

bounty took effect, would be $310, 777, 545 
Since the bounty last took effect consumers have paid an aver- 

age of but 5} cents per pound on the amount consumed, or a 
£7 OEE OL ONIN Ln. E bln teed Senn oe ee 8224, 013, 180 
The difference to the consumers, therefore, in 1892 was ......... $115, 864, 866 
We imported, in 1892, sugar to the amount of, 
Ada to this bounty pald. ... ........-..--------- —— 000, 

"DOUM gue auram dos EUM eS RU Rp ee en P m Rn es es $82, 710, 044 

Difference to the people in favor of the bounty law .. $38,148,322 


In other words, sir, the people have under this arrangement 
not only saved the duty formerly paid, and paid the bounty, but 
they have left, besides, in their pockets over $33,000,000. 

As one example out of many of our recent strides toward na- 
tional independence in sugar supply, consider the following from 
the New York ona tid: - 

VF 
eee last year. fhe industry iv only tures years old. 

This is one of the beneficent results of the McKinley act, a re- 
sult and an industry which the Wilson bill proposes to destroy. 
WHO PAYS THE DUTY? 

The present occupant of the Executive chair gave to the world 
in his first Administration the proposition, The tariff isa tax, 
the amount of which is added to the price of imported articles.” 
Though not a new proposition, the prominence of the gentleman 
who uttered it secured for it fresh consideration. 

No one denies that the tariff is a tax, that is, a sum of money 
joven t the support of the Government. But who really 

ays it: 

p Many people agree with the President,that it isalways added 
to the price of tho imported article, and is finally paid by the 


consumer. 

Mr.JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Cleveland said that 

the price of imported artieles was always increased by pre- 
y" the amount of the duty. 

Mr. McCLEARY of Minnesota. Les, that was his statement, 
us IJ remember it, 

On the other hand many persons claim that the foreign manu - 
facturer pays all of the import duty for the privilege of entering 
our markets. 

The real fact is that each of these views is partly right, but 
be of them is wholly so. Tach is faulty in what it fails to 
consider. : 

The question is a comparatively unimportant element in the 
general problem. Great numbers of our people, fully conver- 
sant with the subject, would unhesitatingly answer Mr. Cleve- 
land, What of it, sir? Even if what you say were exactly true, 
what hardship would there be in it? Do you i e that we 
are Vu. ba pay for the support of our national Government? 
And even if the price of imported articles were always increased 

the precise amount of the duty, what easier or more conve- 
nient method of paying our national taxes could we have? In- 
stead of paying a designated sum at a certain time of the year 
as we do our local taxes, sometimes to our discomfort, we co 
in this way pay them in quantities and at times to suit our con- 
venience. But, sir, yourstatement is only partly true." Letus 
uy to ascertain and state the whole truth. 

t seems, at first glance, very reasonable to say that the for- 
a ie manufacturars will not make goods for market, nor 
will the importers bring them here, unless by so doing they can 
make a profit. And it seems quite natural to say that the im- 
porter, haying paid the manufacturer for the goods, adds the 
tariff and his profit, and thus determines the wholesale price 
in this country. And this would be the whole truth if the for- 
eign manufacturers and the importers could have their way, 
if there were no competition to be met on this side. But the 
very purpose of a protective tariff, aside from raising revenue 
for the support of the Government, is to encourage home pro- 
duction, thereby securing competition with foreign productions, 
which in turn modifies the conditions of trade. 

Let us look for a moment at this question as viewed by the 
force themselves. 

A dispatch of this very day from Belfast, Ireland, says: 

At the annual meeting of the Linen Merchants’ Associationyes' the 

estimated that the new American tariff bill, if enacted, would re- 
sult in n saving of duties upon Ulster linen of about 81,250,000 annu- 
ally. It was a pity,” he said, **that a majority of the New York represent- 
atives of the linen trade did not seek to bring about a further reduction of 


the tariff on the linen schedules while the Government in power was favora- 
bie to such reduction.“ 


The saving of duties,” would be of course to the Belfast 
linen weavers, or these Belfust gentlemen would have no inter- 
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est in it; and it would be at the expense of the United States 
Treasury. Evidently these shrewd Belfast linen merchants 
know who pays the duty; and they recognize which political 
party on this side works for their interest. 

France, too, is aware of her interests and awake to her oppor- 
tunity. There is a lobby from there even now in this a It 
has already done considerable work. The mercantile be- 
hind it in France made last fall a report (“Document 15” is its 
suggestive sub-title), a copy of which I have here before me. 


or the pu of revealing some of the parties to the con- 
struction of this bill, I cite the following paragraphs from that 
report: 


The latest communications received from Washington authorize us in 
thinking that the Po in view of a general American tariff abolishing the 
McKinley bill will be OE forward ir December by Mr. WILLIAM L. 
WILSON, president of the Committee on Ways and Means of the Congres- 
sional House of Representatives. 

Our delegate, M. n Chotteau, will then be in Washington. He will at- 
tend the legislative debates, f es us an account of the proceedings, and en- 
deavor to get the desires and wishes which we have imparted to him incor- 
porated in the new law. 

Canada is pre to adopt our line of conduct. If other countries are 
willing to imitate us, agreat good for the producing world will result from 
this common action institu: by private initiative. 


Does any one suppose that these men are going to all this 
trouble and expense simply for philanthropy? 

Asillustrating the purpose of these Frenchmen, I cite the fol- 
lowing from pages 17 and 18 of this report: 

What part does St. Etienne play in the movement brought on by the 
mp ore Aid 

Your chief industry is the manufacture of ribbon. Ribbon is included in 
eA cie — of goods which the Americans inscribe: “Silk, and manu- 

From 1890 to 1892 the silks of the different countries exporting to the 
United States fell from 838,686,374 to $31,173,894, showing a decrease of 87,512,- 
480. France figures in this decrease for $1,112,037, * * * thanks to the 
McKinley bill. 

How ardently foreigners seem to love the McKinley act! 

The report continues: 

In his remarkable work. The Chamber of Commerce of St. Etienne and 
the industries of its circumscription,” M. Lucien Thiollier, the learned sec- 
retary of your Chamber of Commerce, states: 

“The worst blow given to the industry of St. Etienne came from the 
United States. After the war of secession, and protected by exaggerated 
rates, numerous factories were established at Paterson, and they are to-day 
ee a ten tee for the American supply. The United States, which, 
since 1 was the great and chief customer of the St. Etienne manufac- 
turer, which took from it the third of its production, now asks of it special 
articles only. In spis of this vexatious competition, and of the 
heavy custom-house dues it to pay, the production at St. Etienne has con- 
stantly increased.” 

The custom-house dues it has to pay"—this shows what the 
Frenchmenthink. Realizing that they have to pay these ‘‘dues,” 
A" desire to get rid of said payment, to destroy American com- 
petition, and resecure the American market. Hence their aid to 
the Wilson bill. à 

In the reportof Tariff Hearings before the Committee on Ways 
and Means,during the first session of this Congress,I find the 
following very explicit testimony from Hon. Samuel A, Masters 
and Hon. ThomasJ. Wadson, members of the Parliament of Ber- 
muda, who were before the committee, endeavoring to secure a 
reductionof the rate charged upon our imports (potatoes, onions, 
etc.) from that island. 

On page 614 is this colloquy: 

Mr. HoPKINS of Illinois. Your conviction is that the import duty on these 
articles is taken out of your people in the amount that you have to pay to 
the United States? 

Mr. MASTERS, Yes, sir. There is no doubt in the world ofthat. * + + 
udo D of Pennsylvania. This is a case where the foreigner pays 

e tax 

Mr. MASTERS. Yes, eir. 

5 of ois. Then it is not the consumer in America who pays 

Mr. MASTERS. No, sir. 

And on page 624 of the same report I find the following, from 
Mr. Wadson: 

Mr. TURNER of Georgia. Can we not buy more potatoes from you if this 
duty be taken off? 

. WADSON. I hope so. 

Mr. Satin ta of Georgia. Because prices would go down to the American 
Ar. WADSON. Well, no; but it would be because we would be better able 
to buy (from you). * + * I have tried to show that the farmers of Ber- 
muda pay the duty. 

What could be plainer than that these gentlemen realize that 
they pay the duty; and what could be more candid than Mr. 
Wadson's admission that taking off the duty would not secure 
any lowering in price to our consumers? 

is is the unequivocal testimony of two very ong devoir 
foreigners, the honored 5 of their people in their 
home parliament; the testimony of men whose mission is itself 
ample confirmation, if any were needed, of the intensity of their 
convictions. 

Thus we see that Bermudans, Canadians, Frenchmen, New 
York importers (many of whom are not American citizens), and 
I know not how many other foreigners, are getting in their 
work in constructing this bill. They understand, if we do not, 


who pays the duty, and their interest in this bill is plainly for 
„revenue only." : 

The whole truth as to who pays the import duty seems to be 
this: When protective duties are first laid and home production 
issmall, the price of the article is temporarily increased to the 
consumer, and most if not all of the duty is really pe by him. 
But as home production and home competition increase, the 
prise of the commodity is thereby lowered and the portion of the 

uty paid by the consumer steadily decreases. And when home 
procure on comes up to home demand, nearly or quite all of the 

uty paid is by the foreigner and the importer, who must then 
be satisfied with smaller profits or give up our markets. Thus 
we see that the part of the dut peii by the foreigner is directly 
in proportion to home production. 

rom the foregoing it will be seen that a tariff for revenue 

only," being on articles not produced in this country and there- 
fore meeting no competition here, is all paid by the consumers. 
This is the kind of tariff advocated by the Democratic party 
and was undoubtedly the kind that the President had in mind 
when he uttered his famous half truth. 

The Republican party doesnot believe in that kind of a tariff, 
and in the McKinley act abolished it entirely, putting on the free 
list coffee, tea, nutmegs, cloves, cinnamon, rubber, and all trop- 
ical fruits—in fact, everything (except luxuries) that we can not 
produce. We believe in a tariff which, while raising revenue, 
also protects home industries and at the same time puts upon 
the foreigner seeking our markets an increasing share of the 
import duty levied for the supportof our Government. He has 
the use of our harbors, which are maintained at great expense. 
His person and his property are protected. Yet he is not sub- 
ject to military duty here, nor is he called upon to contribute in 
any way to the support of our local governments. And while 
we would not murmur at any necessary expense in maintaining 
our National Government, we deem it proper and wise to require 
d foreigner to pay something for the benefits conferred upon 


CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON'S STATEMENT. 


Ican not forbear quoting here the admirable statement of 
this matter made a week ago by my distinguished friend, Mr. 
JOHNSON, of North Dakota: 


We Republicans demand that every duty which has the effect of producing 
revenue only shall be entirely abolished, and every article in that class, ex- 
cept a few luxuries, was placed on the free list in the McKinley bill. 

8 between the States of this Union there is absolute freedom of trade 
without any tariff. Any citizen of the United States, under the protective 
tariff system of the Republican party, can therefore supply his necessities, 
first, with anything that can be produced from the fields, the flocks, the 
mines, the factories, the forests, and the fisheries of the United States; sec- 
ond, with foot pci eie exists or can be produced in any part of the world 
the like of which not produced here, free of duty, for tne simple reason 
that everything produ: and consumed within the country passes directly 
from the producer to the consumer, without any interference or even ín- 
spection of the tax collector, and everything produced abroad and not here 
is on the free list. 

Dutiable foreign goods sold in this country in competition with like goods 
of thesame quality produced here are either sold at the same price as the 
domestic goods, in which case the tariff is a tax and the foreigner pays it in 
the shape of smaller profits and wages, as ajust and proper license for the 
use of our d good markets, or they are sold at a higher pire than the domes- 
tic goods simply because they havethe name of being ne In the lat- 
ter case the tariff is alsoa tax, and very properly and justly paid by the con- 
sumer, who is so unwise and so unpatriotic as to pay two prices for an im- 
pure article because it is imported, when he could have got a better article 

or less money by buying at home and giving bread and wages to a citizen 
of his own country rather than to theforeigner. In the lattercase the tariff 
is a tax on the foolishness, extravagance, and wickedness of the rich. 

Democrats by theoretical speculations about per cents and ad valorems 
make believe that the poor have to bear the burden of tariff taxation. In 
truth and practical fact it is not so. 

Ican build me a house of American-made wood, stone, brick, glass, and 
iron, and furnish it with American-made carpets, furniture, pictures, and 
musical instruments, good enough for an; y, without an imported tack 
Ee eger init. I can clothe myself and family with woolen and cotton 
goods grown and manufactured in this country, and with silks manufac- 
tured in this country, from raw silk now on the free list, as comfortably, 
neatly, and cheaply as y eee man could wish. 

Jean set my table with erican-made glassware and china good enough 
for a prince and cheap enough to be within the reach of a labo man, and 
I can load that table with bread and butter and potatoes and meat and poul- 
try and tish and game and fruits and vegetables, all raised in America, which 

th the free sugar, free free coffee, free Lied and free spices of every 
kind placed upon the free list in the Meiner ill, makes a table flt for à 
king, without necessitat the payment of one cent of tariff taxes from one 
year's end to the other. [Applause] 


In the pithy language of my talented friend, Mr. HAUGEN of 
Wisconsin, “there is no country in the world where the same 
comforts are to be found in the homes of the laborer as in the 
United States. While the coat may cost a little more here than 
in England, we have fewer coatless men than any country in 


the world." 
THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 

One of the fairy tales whispered in our ears by the Democratic 
party has been its assurance that if the country would adopt its 
8 and policy we should go forth on a career of commer- 
cial conquest which would ultimately give us the control of the 
commerce of the world. The promise seems at first glance a daz- 
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zling one. But more careful consideration suggests the fabled 
dog which, when crossing the brook, lost his good piece of meat 
in the effort to seize its reflected image in the water. We now 
have control of the best market in the world—our own. Pru- 
dence dictates that we do nothing to endanger our possession of 


it. 

Nor do I believe that Democratic methods would give us 
even such additional markets as would be really advantageous 
to us, though Democrats wish us to infer that free trade would 
in some way work the transfer. Their offer of the world's mar- 
kets reminds me, sir, of a story of Gen. Ethan Allen, of revolu- 
tionary fame. After being captured at Montreal he was taken 
a prisoner to England. King George was much impressed b 
his sturdy qualities, and fully appreciated the influence that sue 
aman must wield. Finally, after a number of interviews, the 
King ventured to suggest that it would be wise for Gen. Allen 
to espouse the royal cause; and, as an inducement, he offered 
Allen a large tract of land in the Colonies.” 

To this suggestion Allen replied, ‘ Your majesty's offer re- 
minds me of another, made nearly eighteen hundred years ago 
by an individual whose possessions were in his own esteem very 
large. From the top of a high mountain he pointed out the 
kingdoms of the earth, and offered them all for an act of alle- 

iance, when the fact was, your majesty, that the poor devil 

idn'towna foot of them." [Laughterand applause.] The Dem- 
ocratic party has no foreign markets at its disposal; nor, as I 
said before, do its proposed methods offer any reasonable hope 
of commercial conquest. The weakness of free trade in such a 
struggle was clearly pointed out by England’s great ex-premier, 
Lord Salisbury, in his famous speech at Hastings, on the 18th 
of May, 1892,when he said: 

Eve 2 

ge de de 
markets ofits neighbors. I want to point out to you that what I observe is 
that while A is very anxious to get a favor of B, and Bisanxious to get afa- 
vor of C, nobody cares two straws about gettting the commercial favor of 


Great Britain. What is the reason of that? It is that in this great battle 
erus s enum has stripped herself of the weapon by which the battle has to 
oug 

The weapon with which they all fight is admissionto their own markets; 
that is to say, A says to B, “If you wil make your duties such that I can 
sell in your market, I will make my duties such that you can sell in my 
market." But, we begin by saying, ‘‘ We will levy no duties on anybody,” 
and we declare that it would be contrary and disloyal to the glorious and 
sacred doctrine of free trade to ati any duty on anybody for the sake of 
what we can get by it. [Cheers] It may be noble, but it is not business. 
Loud cheers] 

It I may aspire to fill the office of a counselor to the public mind, I should 
ask you to form your own opinions without reference to traditions or de- 
nunciations—not to care two straws whether you are orthodox or not—but 
to form your opinions according to the dictates of common sense. I would 

upon you that if you intend, in this conflict of commercial treaties, 
to hold your own, you must be prepared, if need be, to inflict upon the na- 
tions which injure you the penalty which is in your hands, that of refusing 
them access to your markets, [Loud and prolonged cheers.] 


And the cheers of the Hen Englishmen showed thatthey 
understood and sympathized with this statesmanlike utterance. 
Their experience with free trade has opened their eyes, and 
there is even in England a growing demand for fair trade in- 


stead. 
RECIPROCITY. 


In our struggle for foreign markets, Mr. Chairman, we must 
bear in mind that nearly all the great nations of the world have 
adopted the protective system, and we must keep ourselves ina 
position to grant favors if we would receive any. In other 
words, we must retain our protective system, at least while 
present conditions remain, so that we may be able to demand 
proper consideration. Protection and reciprocity are comple- 
mentary terms. They are two forces whose resultant is com- 
mercial triumph. 

This fact was recognized in the McKinley act. Section 2 of 
that act enumerates several hundred articlegof import that shall 
be admitted free of duty. Thensection 3 contains the following 
proviso: 

"That, with a view to secure dde trade with countríes producing the 
following articles, on and after the Ist day of January, 1892, whenever and 
so often as the President shall be satisfled that the government of any coun- 
try producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, raw 
and uncured, or any such articles— 
all of which had by section 2 been placed on the free list— 


impose duties or other exactions upon the cultural or other products of 
the United States, which, in view of the free introduction of such sugar, mo- 
lasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the United States, he may deem to be recip- 
rocally unequal and unreasonable, he shall have the power and it shall be 
his duty to suspend, ddr ee tothat effect, the provisions of this act 
relating to the free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and 
hides, the production of such country, for such time as he shall deem just, 
und in such case and during such suspension duties snall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, the product of or ex- 
ported from such designated country as follows, namely. 


Then follows the schedule of duties to be charged on each. 

we AEE Mr. d me the 8 Vj etica are 
such as, under a pro ve system, wo roperly be on the free 
list, But we recognize the fact that this ae run 5 our markets 
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isan exceedingly valuable consideration to the countries ex- 
porting thesearticles, and the act wisely provides a way whereby 
we may secure proper reciprocal advantages. : 

This illustrates very clearly one difference between free trade 
and reciprocity. The former gives away items of great value 
without requiring anything in return; thelatter demands a quid 
pro quo. Free trade lets the horses run as by “nature” they 
may choose; reciprocity holds the reins and guides them in the 
highway of progress and prosperity. Reciprocity is free trade 
kept within proper bounds, controlled by ourselves in our own 
interest with proper regard for that of others. 


WHAT RECIPROCITY HAS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED. 


Under section 3 of the McKinley act agreements for reciprocit 
were concluded with Brazil, with the Spanish colonies Cuba an 
Puerto Rico, with the British Indies, with Santo Domingo, with 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, with the Ger- 
man and Austrian Empires, and other countries, fifteen in all. 
And similar arrangements for mutual advantage might be made 
with France and other countries of Europe, with the Argentine 
Republic, Chile and other countries of South America, and with 
our neighbors Mexico and Canada. 

My time will permit only a very brief epitome of some of the 
advantages that have already accrued from these reciprocity 
conventions. 

Our exports to Brazil—notwithstanding the fact that its for- 
eign commerce has for a long time been controlled by Euro- 
peans, in the face of the combined opposition of all these inter- 
ests, and in spite of depressed conditions of trade consequent 
upon a state of political revolution and semiwar—rose from $9,- 

1,081 in 1889 to $11,972,214 in 1890, and $14,120,246 in 1891, thus 
showing in two years a gain of more than 50 percent. This 
trade was more than maintained through the followi year; 
and in 1893, the year of greatest depression, fell off only slightly. 

During these years there had been a marked falling off of the 
sales of European countries to Brazil, that of England alone be- 
ing in 1892 about $5,000,000, while that of France in the same year 
wasover $6,000,000. And to show still further the importance of 
the treaty,it should be stated that France had established a few 

ears before a new line of steamersto Brazil, while our American 
ine, owing to differences among the owners, was discontinued. 
Our transportation facilities with Brazil are in the hands of 
foreigners who have discriminated against us greatly. With 
direct communication in our own vessels and a continuance of 
ihe reciprocity treaty, the possibilities of future trade with 
Brazil are enormous. 

The following extract from an address recently delivered to 
the Sheffield (England) Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Vincent, 
M. P., who had justrreturned from a tour of inspection through 
South America, gives an excellent idea of the nature and influ- 
ence of these reciprocity argreements. After discussing Brit- 
ish loss of trade, he says: 


In that year, 1891, moreover, the United States of America concluded with 
Brazil a reciprocity convention well calculated to make the British results 
for the next decade still more unsatisfactory. The convention, the hrst of 
a series of twelve similar treaties already signed at Washington, * * + 
secured the admission into Brazil on and after April 1, 1891, of fifteen stand- 
ard articles of American production * + * “ " of duty, whether na- 
tional, State, or municipal, and a reduction of 25 per cent in two thousand 
other classes of goods on the tariff then in force or which may hereafter '' 
be adopted. The consideration for this enormous advantage to the United 
States over Great Britain and the rest of the world was the free admission 
of Brazilian sugars, molasses, coffee, and hides—articles America could not 
do without. * * * 

The question for us, though, is not what good this or other reciprocity is 
likely to do for America, or the other contrac parties, but what harm it 
is likely and indeed certain to do British trade in the long run; slowly it may 
be, but none the less m" 

ady in 1892 the Brazilian budget law increased by 60 per cent the du- 
ties on cotton and wool manufactures, mainly derived from England, and by 
50 or 60 per cent the duty upon other articles of import. It is satisfactory to 
find that Sheffield cutlery has not as yet been seriously affected. But it holds 
its own only by enforced cheapness, and that too often means an uridue 
cheapening of wages. Axes, hatchets, picks, and other articles in the manu- 
facture of which we excel, are, however, being obtained from the United 
States. Whatever the results up to the present time, the undermining of 
British markets is a matter which requires most careful watching, and it is 
satisfactory that Mr. Harford, Her Majesty's secretary of legation, is giving 
close attention to the question in Brazil. 

It appears thatthe American sales to Brazil of cotton goods and manu- 
factures generally have doubled, whilst those of hardware have trebled. 


And had he not been absorbed in manufacturing interests, Mr. 
Vincent might have added that in farm products we have been 
making great gains. 

Our trade with Cuba increased, as shown by the Statistical Ab- 
stract, from an average of less than $12,000,000 annually for man; 

ears to nearly $18,000,000 in 1892, and over $24,060,000 in 18931 

y contrast, the exports of Great Britain to Cuba fell from over 
fourteen and a half million dollars in 1890 toless than twelve and 
a half millions in 1891, and then to $8,390,855 in 1892. During 
this time the exports of France to Cuba fell from nearly 12,000,- 
000 francs in 1890 to less than 5, 000, 000 in 1892. That is, while the 


sales of Great Britain to Cuba fell off over 40 per cent, and those 
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of France nearly 60 per cent, ours increased more than 100 per 
cent! In other words, sir, by means of our reciprocity treaty we 
have been acquiring the Cubanmarket. Atthisrate of rogress 


it will soon be ours, if we are wise enough to recognize its value 
and the wisdom of continuing the oo seared treaty, whose po- 
tency has been &o clearly demonstrated. - 

Representing an agricultural district, I am gratified to notice 
that a large percentage of this increase has been in the products 
of the farm. Theincreasein flour, for example, was from 114,447 
barrels in 1891 to 616,406 barrels in 1893! 


In Europe the mosiimportant treaty of e was that 


with Germany, whereby we secured tho free ission to that 
country of a number of ourfarm products and aspecial reduction 
of about one-third of the regular tariff on a long list of agricul- 
tural and other items. By this means, too, the embargo placed 
on American pork in 1880 has been removed and a new and valu- 
able market for American meats secured. 

WHY ABROGATE/THESE CONVENTIONS? 

These, Mr. Chairman, are some of ‘the viotories already 
achieved exe i our reciprocity conventions. When we re- 
member that they have been in existence only two or three 

ears, and that during part of this time they have been operat- 
ta under an administration known to be unfriendly to them; 
when we consider how long it takes to change habits of trade, 
and how important is continuity of policy in such matters; when 
we recall the fact that the sales of England, France, S and 
other countries to Brazil, Cuba, and other parties to con- 
ventions, have fallen off while ours have increased; when we 
contemplate the obstacles overcome and the victories already 
achieved ‘through these agreements, we can not restrain our 
wonder that‘anymanclaiming to be patriotie should desire to ab- 
-rogate them. 

Vet section 89 of the pending bill provides for the repeal of 
the section of the McKinley act under which they have been ne- 
gotiated. And in the majority report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means accompanying the bill appear these words: 

; > t bill to repeal in toto section 3 of the tariff 
TTC 
‘provision. 

And during the debate Mr. SPRINGER, a recognized leader in 
Democratic councils, used ‘these ominous ‘words: 

t enament subniitted by the gent 
sated We Git A IE ta wr wher ai ee 
tain commercial agreements have been made withcertain foreign conntries. 
dfyourepeàl the authorityfor making those agreements you destroy the 
agreements themselves. 

What will be the fruits of this action? Not only loss of trade 
for Germany will undoubtedly restore her duties on American 
‘products to their old rates; Spain will shut our flour and corn 
out of Cuba; Brazil will withdraw the concéssions which we now 
‘enjoy, and the other countries will repudiate their agreements— 
but what is worse, we shall lose the respect of honorable men 
where; we shall be charged with national bad faith, and 


eve 
“we have the humiliating consciousness that the charge is 
just. Let us not forget that in these agreements the 


nited Statestook the initiative. The Latin-American repub- 
‘lies, prompted by good will toward us, believing our offer to be 
made in good faith and that the agreement would endure, dis- 
regarding the urgent entreaties and warnings of the foreign 
governments with which they had long sustained trade re 
tions, accepted the reciprocity policy from which so much of 
good has come.. Let us not drive them away; let us not lay our- 
‘selves open to the charge of ‘Punic faith." 


IH. THE WILSON BILL. 


After Henry Clay had been defeated for the Presidency in 1844 
‘by James K. Polk, a Whig said to a Democrat, ‘‘ Now that you 
have won, I 1 ‘you will carry out your principles to the 
letter." But the Democrat replied, That's the way with you 
d d Whigs, you always did want to ruin the country!” 

And now, after the election of 1892, which Democrats claim, 
and not without reason, to have been an indorsement by the 
country of their platform and principles, we Republicans, like 
our Whig ancestors, would like to see the Democratic party con- 
struct a tariff bill in necordanee with its avowed principles. 
But we find in the bill before us practically the same.confession 
that was uttered in 1844. 

For a third of acentury, Mr. Chairman, this muse d has been 
‘dominated by the ideas of the Republican pM The mighty 
iachievements of those years are known toall. henasa youth, 
ifresh from academic halls, I used to try to show forth the beauties 
‘of free trade, the good man who is now my father-in-law almost 
invariably be his answer bysaying, I remember." But un- 
fortunately, me SEF a host of our voters could not remember.“ In 
the last election more than 2,000, 000 men voted who had never 
known from personal experience what it means to have the 
country ruled by any other party. Many of them have grown up 


the fact that if this is 


since the good old Democratic days," and the others have come 
to this countrysince the Democratic party retired in 

1861. Accustomed to national prosperity astothesunlight, 

of them came to look upon it as a matter of course, some 
indigenous to the country and which the mismanagement of no 
party could seriously interfere with. 

sped from this impression, partly through curiosity, and 
partly through misrepresentation in form of half truths, the 
country intrusted its affairs to the management of the Demo- 
cratic party. The great question in controversy was the tariff, 
and the issue was squarelymade. The result did not mean that 
the country was convinced that the policy of the Democratic 
party was best, but that yielding to its urgency, condoning its 
Past offenses, the people were willing to give it another chance 
and its much-vaun policy a trial. What a magnificent op- 
portunity for the Democratic party! 

Unnumbered multitudes of thoughtful citizens, perplexed 
conflicting arguments, but earnestly eking the truth, woul 
have been to have once more the test of experience—their 
own experience—applied to this pianon: 3 a right to 
expect, and would have welcomed, a bill framed exactly on the 
lines of the ‘Chicago platform. They and all men wouldh ave 
honored the party for having the courage of its convictions. 
Then, ous failure and defeat should follow, the Democratic 
pariy would have at least been sustained in the hour of disaster 

y thecomforting consciousnessofrightintention. Defeat would 
not have meant dishonor. The worst that its bitterest enemy 
could have truthfully written over the grave of its de d 
hopes would have been, Honest, but mistaken.” What its epi- 
taph will now be after this exhibition of weakness and - - 
oy I have not ns heart to Suggest. Fir Yn 

ter sustaining for years the role of irresponsible criticism 
and opulent 1 the Democratic party stands to-day 
1 dazed in the presence of its responsibilities. In this 
it seems to have lost sight of all the landmarks by which it 
has been sup d to be ed. The enactment of this bill 
into law will help nobody to a right conclusion on the tariff 
question. Ostensibly framed to produce revenue, it will con- 
; . in a deficit of a great many millions annually, 
hile the protection it affords, except ina few instances, is as 
lean as the kine of Pharaoh’s dream and as full of ominous por- 
tent. [Applause.] ` 
DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITY. 

The cry of tariff reform" is a catchy one, from the fact that 
it refers to something that ever wags believes in. It oe 
nizes the fact that any tariff schedule devised Dy Dueh dintel- 
lect must necessarily be faultyin detail, and t experience 
willsoon reveal the necessity for reform.“ The McKinley act, 
for example, though ‘constructed on right lines, is open to sev- 
eral amendments, and it would have been ‘‘reformed” by Re- 
publicans if they had been returned to power. 

But the Democrats, encouraged by the successes of 1890, took 
in 1892, the, to them .unusual step of indicating the method of 
their reform. And though this announcement cost them un- 
told thousands fof votes, and though the Republicans gained 
about forty members in this House, the Democratic party still 
succeeded in securing control of both Houses and the Presi- 
dency—that is, full power to redeem its pledges to the letter. 

And what an exceptional opportunity the party has had—nay, 
has yet! Hard times have been for months upon us, and gue 
McKinley act is still the law of the land! More than that, no 
matter what kind of a bill they may ultimately pass, there is 
bound to be to some extent a restoration of '* goo es." Cap- 
ital is timid, itis true, but it is also restless. After a period of 
quietit is sure to seek investment again. People have been 
buying very sparingly for nearly a year. "The stores are lightly 
stocked. the time the party gets its bill enacted the ware- 
houses will be almostempty. People must by that time begin 
to buy again, the stores must restock and the warehouses re- 
oe so there is sure to be n revival of business, temporary 


ough it be. 
Then the Democrats can go before the people and say: Look; 
behold what we have wrought! The McKinleyact, under which 
the people have suffered so much, has been set aside; and now 
behold the prosperity that we have been promising you!” 

And in the joy of renewed prosperity, the statement would 
find large credence. The Democrats could count on the fact 
that few, even among intelligent people, have time for close 
analysis in such matters. 

It would be plausible for Democrats to say, We came into 
power at a time when the commerce of-the whole world was 
stagnant; we had reached in the economic cycle the period 
of distress; we have been the victims of a coincidence!” In 
their eagerness to escape responsibility they would neuen) 

e true explanation the disaster coul 
not be charged to the McKinley act. Few people could be.ex* 
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pected to remember that the hard times were due in 1890, not 
1893, and that s hee ap then to all the world but us! The Demo- 
crats would give little credit to the McKinley act for averting 
disaster, though, as I have already shown, while the trade 
of England, France, and other countries, with Brazil, Cuba, 
etc., has been falling off, ours has, under our reciprocity agree- 
ments, been increasing! ; 

People would forget that the hard times came with the return 
of the Democratic party to power, and that with the same laws 
under which we enjoyed pee we have had under the Dem- 
ocratic party the worst times that the country has ever known. 
They would forget, in a measure, the fact that distrust in our 
financial stability began when it was known that a man of un- 
certain financial views was to be Secretary of the Treasury; 
and thatour industrial depression began in february, 1893, with 
the unexpected election of a Democratic Senator from North 
Dakota, which insured Democratic control in all branches of 
the Government. : 

And yet with all this opportunity, the Democratic party has 
not dared to give us a measure that even resembles closely a re- 
demption of their pledge. 

Confessing by their acts the folly of their platform utterances, 
they have tried to frame a bill on Republican lines without ap- 
pearing todoso. Knowing that protection is the correct prin- 
ciple, they have put it into their bill in a spasmodic sort ofa 
way. They do not seem to understand that justise demands pro- 
tection for all or free trade for all. Repub’ both in theory 
andin practice, believe in “equal rights for all;” Democratsin 
this bill provide special privileges for - all that can command 
them! i pplause.] 

The bill, constructed on no principle, is glaringly bad, both in 
method and in matter. 

Before passing to the detailed consideration of the bill, I de- 
sire to consider briefly a question asked by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]. He asked, ‘If your protective policy 
has been so Benn a blessing to the wor en, in whose in- 
terest it is alleged to be, how does it come that after a few 
monts or idleness they are all in danger of going to the poor- 

ouse? 

The question, Mr. Chairman, is neither kind in spirit nor 
true in statement. In the first place, only a small percentage of 
the whole number of wor people, after these months of 
idleness, have asked or received public or privatecharity. The 
bulk of even those who are out of 1 have thus far 
been spared that humiliation. Thong ey can not dress as 
well, nor eat as good food, nor keep their children so uninter- 
ruptedly in school, they have maintained an independent exis- 
tence. 

Of the large number now living at public charge or private 
charity, some were not skilled workmen, never earned 
enough to have large savings; some skilled workmen had sick- 
ness or other misfortunes in their families that used up their 
earnings; and too many, sir, were not dent. They earned 
money fast and spent it zonon By way, lw like to 
know how long an average member of Congress could live and 
enjoy life, even after the receipt of his liberal salary for years, 
if he should suddenly be thrown out of employment? [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 

But to return to the bill. 


AD VALOREM DUTIES. 


One great objection to the method of this bill, Mr, Chairman, 
is the extent to which ad valorem duties are substituted for spe- 
ux rari duty is laid on th tity of th 

8 e du one on the quan the goods im- 
3 is so much yard, per ton, iy Beh te. with- 
out regard to the cost; for example, Eggs, 5 cents per dozen,” 
or ** Wheat, 25 cents per bushel.* 

An ad valorem duty, as the nameimplies, is a certain per cent 
of the value of the goods at the point of shipment; for example, 
** Horses and mules, 20 per centum ad valorem.” 

Each of these methods of rating has advantages over the 
ang = vare — " neris 5 it "ru Ne to com- 

o them. But where ica e specific dw to be pre- 
ferred to the ad valorem. T » 

In the first place, the ad valorem duty is more favorable to 
fraud. It is egre! difficult to judge the difference in the value 
of two articles, while on the other hand standards of weight and 
measure can easily be applied. As Henry Clay once said, in 

against ad valorem duties, *Let me write the invoices 
and I care not who fixes the duties." 

In the second place, the ad valorem duties aggravate the fluc- 
tuations in price of imported goods and of revenue from them 


each increase in import price being accompanied by an increase 
"^ and vice vevsa. 
in favor of specifie duties it may be said that they en- 


courage the importation of better goods. Thus, if the duty on 
horses is so much & head, it has the effect of barring out the 


poorer grades. : 


In “reforming backward" from the specific duties of the Mo- 
Kinley act toward ad valorem duties, the committee has ignored 
the teachings of e lence as recorded in history. i 

The subject was by the ‘‘ fathersof the Constitution,” 
who joined in framing our t tariff, with marvelous direct- 
ness, inte mee, and foresight, and with a decided preference 
for c duties. 

= 795 Alexander Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
said: 

In other nations tence has led to contract more and more the num- 


ber of articles rated ad valorem, and, of course, to extend the number of 
those rated specifically. 


In 1801 Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin said: 


LJ 

Inorder to guard as far as possible the value of goods being un- 

Gerrated in the invoices it would be ble to lay specific duties on all such 

PUN e MM ad valorem as may be s of that altera- 
on. 


In 1817 Secretary of the Treasury Crawtord, under a resolu- 
tion of Congress, made a thorough investigation of the subject, 
and reported: 

m mee qm degens to diminish, as far as practicable, the list of articles 

He recommended the transfer of over one hundred articles from 
the ad valorem to the specific schedule. 

At the session of Congress, 1839-40, President Van Buren for- 
warded a e covering reports of the Secretary and the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, with of Attorneys-Gen- 
eai tue sean oat MN pata teins pueden NEAR. 

p ports per to the prae operation 
for about six years, Of ad valorem duties. It was the unanimous 
judgment of these officers that the ad valorem system was un- 
equal, uncertain, unsafe, diverse in its co injurious to 
the revenue, open to unfair practices, and greatly expensive, 
from the number of persons required to execute it.” 

In 1842 James Buchanan, on the floor of the Senate, said: 

Iam not F scale of ad valorem duties, but to 

and allad duties whatever, except where, from 
FT 2 ex 

And Walter Forward, then Secretary of the Treasury, favored 
poeeme duties because of “the security of the revenüe against 
evasions. 

In 1846 Daniel Webster, pas in his argument to the 
Senate, many instances of fraud under ad valorem duties, said: 

Ithas been the experience of this Government always that thead valorem 
her co aod regen Pier She . — mad into a i 
ad valorem duties? 


Sir, the system of ad valorem duties is not free trade, 
but fraudulent trade. m y 


In 1849 Secretary of the Treasury Meredith said: 


A duty is more easily assessed, more favorable to commerce, 
eq and less exposed to frauds than any other system. TM 


The report of the first Democratic Secretary of the Treasury 
since the war on the relative merits of specific and ad valorem 
duties were scientific and conclusive. In preparing this report, 
which was transmitted to Congress in 1885, Secre 
took the preliminary step of addressing an aT the men 
of practical and special experience, consisting ofall the collect- 
ors and Treasury agents of 1 service and high standing. 
The answers were without exception in favor of specific duties, 
and many of them were especially forcible in their condemna- 
tion of the ad valorem system. Mr. James D. Power, a 
agent of sixteen years service, made the following strong state- 
ment: 

Ady s of dut 
viis e fe guarded Matt ved ty Chet tal ett rat 
watchfulness. e assessment of values under this is bassi upon 
expert knowledge of values, the most uncertain and arbitrary methods that 
could be de * * * Fraud 


On the basis of this expert evidence the following strong 
sition was taken in two separate Treasury reports of the first 
Cleveland Administration: 


That very extensive frauds have, d many years, been perpetrated 
upon the revenue by false invoice values I can not doubt. * * + Sellers 
openly propose to buyers in those cities [the great cities of Europe] tomake 
2: qoe Fe aan for use at the custom-house in this country.—Secretary 

an n Me 

Itis ‘therefore desirable that in revising and reducing rates of duty they 
should be made s e instead of ad valorem so far as the nature of the 
merchandise admit. Theoretically considered, ad are prefer- 
able to ic duties; peer omer * * * the former are the too 
source of deception and ineq ty at the custom-house.—Secretary ^ 
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Here is what that + Democratic organ, the Philadelphia 
Record, in its issue of December 1, 1893, says: 


One of the most unsatisfactory features of the new tariff bill is its arbi- 
substi f ties. This is contrary to the 


on of tariff 
to adopt the specific 
oppor ties to commit ud on the revenues. What 
tion, and outside of the custom-house, these governments 
it would take an army of € constantly wa each 
the revenues from fraudulent artifices under the ad valorem 
the tration of the rev- 


* * kd LI ae L4 ^" 


But the bill itself 1s violently inconsistent with its own theory of ad 
valorem duties, as many absurd examples will show. Barley, oatmeal, rye, 
and other farm products are reduced an to ad valorem duty of 2% percent, and 
rice is reduced from zapesti duty of 2 cents to 1} cents a pound. What 
was the necessity for distinction? Was it feared that an ad valorem 
duty on rice wo expose the enormous rate of protective tax? 

And here is the testimony of another great Democratic news- 
paper, the Cincinnati Enquirer: 

If all imports are to bear an equal proportion of the burden of taxation the 
natural way to thisproportion would seem to be by an ad valorem 
tax; that is to say, a tax of such a 5 on the value of the article im- 

rted. But experience has taught that the ascertainment of the value of 
Imports is attended with t difficulty. It has been discovered that all 
importers are not honest; thatsome of them have arra with the houses 
from which they fore goods to make up for them two invoices, 
the one invoice a true one and the other a false one. The true one governs 
only the payment for the is and the computing of the profits on their 
sale in country. The false one is presented at the custom-house as a 
basis for the payment of duties. Of course the false one represents that the 
goods were purchased for much less than they really were. 


What has experience taught the older nations of the world? 
We can judge from this: At the present time England has 38 
duty items, all specific; France, 619, all specific; Austria-Hun- 

ary, 357, all specific; Russia, 440, all specific; Sweden, above 
$00, all specific; Denmark, 63, all specific; Germany, 434, all but 
2 specific; Italy, 837, all but 1 specific; Norway, about 500, all 
but 6 specific; Spain, 369, all but 1 specific. Is the Ways and 
Means mittee wiser than all the nations of the world? 

Almost the only American authority of any consequence that 
the committee can quote in support of ad valorem duties is Rob- 
ert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury in Polk’s Administra- 
tion and author of the tariff bill of 1846. Concerning that act 
Secretary Daniel Manning said this: 


Undervaluations seem to have abounded under the tariff law of 1846. 


It is pretended by some members on this floor that the Demo- 
cratic party favors ‘‘ incidental" protection. On this subject 
James Buchanan said: 

Ad valorem duties deprive American manufacturers of nearly all the ben- 
efits of incidental protection. 

It will be noted, Mr. Chairman, that in citing authorities I 
have avoided those of the Republican party. They would have 
even less influence than Democratic counsel and the example of 
other nations upon the modern Democratic party wedded to a 
theory. I will simply say in that connection, that, as usual, 
Republican principles are exhibited in Republican practice, and 
the 7 principle dominates in the McKinley act. Perhaps 
that is one reason that it is overturned in this bill. 

The only other reason that is apparent for thus ignoring the 
plain teachings of experience is that this bill aims to under- 
mine the present great American industries. It looks as if the 
committee, having done all that it dared to do openly to that 
end, has adopted thisad valorem system to still further aggra- 
vate the difficulty by making it possible for foreigners, through 
false invoices, to fix the rate of duty to suit themselves. 


THE BILL DISCOURAGES DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 


Throughout the Northwest we have a yore: intelligent class 
of farmers. They have had experience in the Eastern States 
and in other lands. They kuow that the SP kad A of one crop is 
bound to be a poor country. Though at first in each section 
wheat had of necessity a monopoly of their attention, diversified 
far has gradually grown up. Under the encouragement of 
the McKinley act they have been raising 1 barley, flax, 
and hemp, sheep and hogs, etc. My honoredcolleague and friend, 
Col. KIEFER, has so ably presented their potato interests that it 
is unnecessary for me to speak on that subject. I shall briefly 
consider some of the other interests. 


BARLEY. 
5 proved quite profitable, hye ag coon the last three 
years. Under the act of 1833 the duty on barley was one-half 


cent per pound. The McKinley act raised it to 30 cents per 
bushel. d the duty on barley malt was raised from 20 cents 


r bushel to 45 cents. The result is strikingly shown in the fol- 
owing table: 
Imports of barley and barley malt. 
Year ending June 30— Barley. gr 
Bushels. Bushels. 
8,593, 155, 338 
378, 806 
319, 005 
906, 203 
200, 915 
130, 256 
213, 135 
120, 058 
1, 218 
24 


The McKinley act went into operation late in 1890. Forseven 
years before that the importation of barley averaged more than 
ten million bushels annually, but by 1893 it had dropped to less 
than two millions. During the years 1884—90 the receipts of 
barley at Chicago and Milwaukee averaged about seventeen mil- 
lion bushels annually. Since the duty was raised they have risen 
to over twenty-five million. The two sets of statistics show the 
decrease of imports and the source of supply. Eight million 
bushels annually indicate the stimulus 9 roduction in 
the Northwest furnished by the McKinley act. The farmers of 
the United States can furnish all the barley that is needed in 
this country, and of a quality that is unsurpassed. 

If the tariff be reduced as proposed in this bill to 20 per cent 
ad valorem (equal to about 7 to 12 cents a bushel), Canada will 
again secure our market to the extent of ten to fifteen million 
bushels a year. In the name of one of the greatest barley pro- 
ducing States in the Union, I protest against this transfer of the 
American market as unwise and unpatriotic. |Applause.] 


FLAX AND HEMP. 


From these two crops considerable profit has been made, and 
their possibilities of development under proper management are 
very great. 

From an admirable report prepared in 1891 by a committee of 
the Minnesota Legislature, composed of Hon. C. N. Bell, St. 
Paul, Hon. John uire, Dawson, and Hon. J. H. Sheets, Hart- 
ford, I take the following extract: 


By bestowing a little more care on our flax <n Re might annually add to 
the wealth of the communi ae , taking the very lowest estimate of 
only 810 per acre on 1,000, acres, which are eve! 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
One million acres ought to produce $25,000,000 worth of raw material, and 
even this sum falls far short of the value of the product, as will be seen from 
the following: The aggregate acreage under flax in Europe is estimated to 
be about 3,344,300 acres, producing annually about 457,675 tons of clean flax 
fiber. Therefore. PU aperta our Western States should be capable of 
producing over 1 { tons of said raw material, which, at the rate of $200 
per ton Supposing a fiber of good medium quality to be produced) would be 
worth „000. 

Nor is this all. In addition to the above amount of flax fiber the coun- 
tries of Europe ann' produce immense quantities of flaxseed for sowing 
and crushing, thus further illustrating the flaring contrast between their 
perfect and rational system and our one-sided and primitive mode of fiax 
cultivation for seed only, and allowing the more valuable fiber to go to 
waste. 

A few words on the patriotic side of flax culture for the fiber. As long as 
we do not produce flax fiber of good quality suitable for manufact: pur- 
poses, and in sufficient quantity to supply even the present limited home de- 
mand, there is little t of a satisfactory development of this industry 
in the United States, which is now confined to the production of twines, 
threads, and the coarser flaxen fabrics. 

If, on the contrary, out of the 1,000,000 acres now annually sown with flax 
only 100,000 acres were devoted to the production of good flax fiber, we wo 
have enough to ADRIE the home consumption and would have a surplus of 
10,000 tons for export to Euro There is little doubt but that if this were 
the case linen factories would soon spring up in our t, and we would, 
in a few years, no longer pay tribute tothe extent of over $25,000,000 annually 
to Europe for the linen 8 which we have to e for our yearly con» 
sumption; and this sum will naturally increase with the population. 

No part of the inhabited globe offers so many advantages to this branch 
of iculture and its development into a thri industry as our Western 
States. We have an admirable climate, fertile soil, abundant water power, 
such as no other country possesses, the most perfect machinery for harvest- 
ing, preparing the fiber, and for any other purpose: uity and spirit of 
; in short, every condition is present to insure success. 


In answer to the objection that climatic conditions forbid the 
growth of flax for fiber and the weaving and bleaching of linen in 
the United States, the committee offer the following unanswera- 
ble argument: 


The facts of both the past and the present show the entire futility of thiz 
Pa sop whichis apparently the one most relied upon to defeat an increasa 
u 


es. 

In the first place, flax was for generations grown, prepared, and manufac- 
tured for usb in this country. and it is not urged that the climate has 
changed materially since our grandmothers made all the linen they needed; 
as far back as 1640 linen was successfully spun and woven in Massachusetts. 
A writer, rom the New Netherlands in 1670, stated that every family 
produced its own linen. 

In1708 Mr. Hethcote wrote to England that the colonies then produced 
three-fourths of the linen goods they consumed, despite the efforts of ovr 
land to discourage the industry, so formidable was the industry pes - 


year under flax in 


1715 Great Britain enacted laws to prohibitthe manufacture, as 
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d dence upon Great Britain. The industry, however, continued, anda 
eret years later, in 1810, Albert Gallatin, then Secretary of the Treasury, 


€o 
im the United States in that year was 21,211,262 tha 
only was the bulk of our own wants supplied, but linen goods were made to 


twenty-one nations of Europe, covering a wide 
is susceptible of 
tains climates exactly like European where the industry flourishes. 


hird, flax is cultivated successfully for fiber in broad districts of NBN 


flax is successful on one bank of the Detroit River but is impossible on the 
other. Moreover, the cultivation of flax in Mic , Wisconsin, and other 
Northwestern States for fiber has been success: 

that the foremost ian flax ser has 
tablished one mill and intends soon to establish others for the preparation 
of fiber from flax grown in this country. 

Fourth, the United States to-day is one of the st flax-growing terri- 
tories in the world, planting annually over one on acres. The adapta- 
bility of the climate and soil is narrowed down, therefore, to the question 
whether the crop can be grown profitably for fiber as well as for seed. Ex- 

riments which are detailed in the Government reports of Mr. Dodge show 
hat this question has been settled practically in the affirmative. 

In regard to the eM pnd of bleac’ , Which is common to the manufacture 
ot thread yarn and fabrics, it has been demonstrated by many years of success- 
fullinen thread making at Kearney and Paterson, N. J., that the alleged 
climatic obstacles are purely imaginary. On the contrary, experience 
proves that the bleac processes are done here more quickly, more 
cheaply, and with a more sparing use of chemicals. 


The following extracts from a letter written by Mr.J.Carmi- 
chael Allen, manager of the Minneapolis linen mills, indicate the 
possibilities for flax and hemp in Minnesota and the Northwest: 


In thecourse of my experience I have handledall classes of fiber as shipped 
from Russia, har | and Belgium to the United Kingdom, and am thor- 
oughly familiar with the qualities pom inIreland and England. Withre- 

rd to hemp, the ain ity used in the United Kingdom comes from Italy, 
Fut the kind most large RNC is Russian. During the last four years I have 
lived in one of the best ee grows districts in Ireland, and have made it 
my business to be thoro y conversant with the growing of the plant, as 
well as its manufacture into every variety of fabrics from the commonest 
crash up to the finest damasks and cambrics. 

Of course, it was a matter of vital importance to me, before beco: iden- 
tifled with the manufacture of linen Minnesota, to epu fog self that 
there were undoubted advantages to be gained by coming to t. tate, and 

rincipal among these I reckon the nature of the soil, which I consider the 
mA I ever saw for om fibrous plants. The highest authorities claim 
that à black, sandy loam is the best of all soils for flax and hemp, and that 
such soil will, if combined with a level district, almost invariably give good 
crops of both seed and fiber; provided, of course, that the farmer puts in de- 
cent seed and gives his crop fair attention. 
company has been o to start a complete system for flax spin- 
ning, weaving and finishing linen cloth, and if success attends the venture, 


arrangements have been made whereby the mill will be extended to a con- 
siderably larger size. Our intention is to use, as far as we possibly flax 
fiber wn in this State, Iam perfectly satisfied from samples that I have 


seen that the very finest fiber, suitable for the best goods, can be grown, and 
on a very small scale has been grown, in Minnesota. Our mill is speciall 
adapted to handle fiber made from tangled straw, and in the use of suc 
fiber, I anticipate, lies the greatest possibilit y of the rapid development of 
the flax industry. 


LÀ *. * * x * * 


So far as our mill is concerned there is already a market for the common 
es of flax, and by the time better kinds are produced we shall be ready 
or that also. It isnot alone with us that the farmers would find a market, 
because so soon as suitable flax was produced the Eastern spinners would 
establish commission houses here to purchase the fiber, some of the finest of 
which could no doubt be shipped to Ireland evenataprofit. There are about 
a dozen large flax mills in the United States, employing about 5,000 hands, 
and several of them have expressed themselves that American flax, if it 
could be had regularly, is better than what they now import from Russia. 
These mills also import largely from Canada, and the principal flax-growing 
firm in Canada have moved one of their scutching to Michigan, where 
they are ucing a e of fine flax. What Michigan can do we 
ought to be able to do in esota, and if the Eastern buyers could depend 
on regular supplies of flax from the Northwest they would, according to 
their own published utterances, give the Northwest a preference as com- 
pared with Europe or Canada. 


With regard to hemp, this fibrous plant ought to be raised to advantage 
in this State. The soil is favorable and nearly every vacant lot in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul shows a luxuriant crop of the plant growing wild, with- 
out cultivation, and I have personally cut a stem 15 feet high in Minneapo- 
lis. Theseed of the hemp has not the same marketable value as flax, and 
in reckoning the result of hemp growing, it is safer to count on the fiber 
er In Kentucky, the average product of an acre of hemp is from 1,200to 
1, ponai of fiber worth about 4} cents per pound. The cost of the plant- 
ing, harvesting, and scutching is about $25 an acre, so that it can easily be 
seen that hemp is a very profitable crop. Any good corn or wheat land will 
grow hemp, and there is a at demand for the fiber for twines and other 
manufact porone t is grass-retted same as flax. 

The cultivation of fibers tells to the advantage of the farmer in many 
ways. First, he gets a crop worth a great deal more than wheat. Second, 
every acre he plants in fibers reduces the competition in food products. 
Third, he finds a well-paid class of operatives growing up in the towns near 
by who not only work up his fiber but buy his food products, for which he 
gets a better price than if he had to pay freight on them for a lon 

Altogether I think it would be wise on the part of the people of 
to devote their attention to an industry which benefits 
townspeople—in other words all classes of the community. 


distance. 
innesota 
th farmer and 


Mr. J. T. Smith, of Heron Lake, in my own district, who owns 
ET largo towmill there, and who has done much to encourage the 
growing of flax, bears the same testimony. — 

Speaking of hemp, this Minnesota committee says: 

There is no reason why hempculture should not be extended over a dozen 
States and the product used in manufactures which now employ thousands 
of tons of im: fibers. In the manufacture of binder-twine alone there 
is an outlet of em of 50,000 tons of mex ine ^ The twine is now 
made from manillaand sisal chiefly, the first being no better than hemp and 
the last named quite inferior. American hemp twine is said to run 100 feet 
more to the pound than sisal; 5 pounds of American Bomp twine, at the 
same price per pound as sisal, going as far as 6 pounds of sisal, an advantage 
of about 17 per cent in favor of American hemp. 

When the market for binder-twine was first created American hemp filled 
the demana, the more carefully prepared article, straight or dressed hemp, 
being employed. About ten years ago the demand increased to a point be- 
pe the supply of native hemp, and to meet the exigency of the case other 

bers were employed. M and sisal came into use, and as the consump- 
tion of binder-twine grew to its present enormous proportions, these fibers 
held their position, and hemp was relegated to the background. The re- 
cently enormous high price of sisal and manila twine has again called at- 
tention to hemp. By lesse the cost of uction by the use of labor- 
saving machinery in all operations of production, it been possible to 
cheapen hemp, and with a little present protection the fore fibers can be 
driven out of the market, and the farmer receive a two-fold efitfrom the 


change. 

The in growers will be the hemp producers, and in point of fact will 
only take from their own pockets in bu twine what they get for their raw 
hemp, with the simple cost of manufacture and dealers’ profits added. Itis 

, as a relief for the American farmers from the unwarranted 


pro 
puca of binder-twine last season, to remove the duty on certain imported 
rs. 


A surer relief for thefarmers would be the distributing among them of the 
000.000 or 85,000,000, which the production of this fiber would mean, with a 
possible saving of two or three ons more in the difference between the 
ce of which a good hemp twine could be sold and the prices paid last year 

or a twine of foreign fiber. 


As to the merits of our hemp in the making of binder-twine, 
D. M. Osborne & Co., the great manufacturers of harvesting ma- 
chinery, say: 


There is no fiber in the world better suited to this use than American 
hemp. We have sold thousands of tons of this twine, and without exce 
tion it has giver the best of satisfaction to the farmers using it on the 
self-binding harvesters. It is our judgment, based upon ten years' expe- 
rience with large quantities of binder-twine each Tos that the entire sup- 

ly of this twine (over 50,000 tons annually) should be made from American 

emp. 


What does this bill do to bring about this very desirable re- 
sult? It places istle or Tampico fiber, jute, jute butts, manila, 
sisal grass, sunn—all foreign fibers—on the free list! On this 
point Charles R. Dodge, special agent fiber investigations, well 
says: 


It is claimed that if manila, sisal, sunn, New Zealand, and other hemp 
substitutes are placed upon the lists of free raw materials, it will be because 
some of the farmers of the West have demanded it, in view of the present 
agricuitural depression, to cheapen the present cost of binder-twine. No 
doubt, should this occur, the few manufactur! firms in the United States 
who produce binder-twine from foreign fibers thank these farmers who 
have actually aided them in the accomplishment of a much desired object 
that they have been unable to bring about through their own efforts. There 
are many Western farmers, however, who look at this matter in its true 
light, as isshown by the large correspondence of the Department relating to 
fiber matters, received since the fiber investigation began. These farmers 
see what is the fact, that every pound of binder-twine used can be made of 
native-grown fibers, that the twine will be as good as the best manila, run 
as many feet to the poe and can be produced at a saving of at least 4 
cents a pound from the present prices. 

With free foreign fibers the saving to the farmers by the removal of the 
duty will not be over a cent a pound, and it remains to be seen whether the 
Iarmer will get any advantage, as the production is now limited to a few 
manufacturers, who, it is claimed, even control the supply of raw material, 
thus shutting off all competition. At lowest estimates we are now import- 
ing raw fibers and fiber manufactures to the extent of $26,000,000 (outof some 
$44,000,000, total imports), that could be saved to the country. e Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has just initiated an effort to reéstablish the fiber in- 
dustry in the United States, that the farmers of the country yt gradually 
secure to themselves this $26,000,000 through the cultivation of two easily 
grown crops. It is needless to say that if these foreign hemp substitutes, 
and jute especially, are placed upon the free list, these efforts in a measure 
Will be hampe: and the farmers themselves will be the losers. Both 
binder-twine and cotton bagging should be made from flax and hemp grown 
on American farms. 


EGGS. 

Prior to the McKinley act, eggs were on [the free list. By 
that act the duty was placed at 5 cents per dozen. The effect of 
this change is shown in the following table: 


Imports of foreign eggs. 


Year ending June 30— . Dozens. Value. 
15,279,065 | $2, 667, 604 
16, 487,204 | 2,077,030 
10,098,450 | 2,476,072 
16, 092, 583 2,173, 454 
13, 936, 054 1, 960, 396 
15, 642, 861 2, 312, 478 
15, 918, 800 2, 418, 976 
15, 062,796 | 2,074,912 

8, 233, 043 1, 185, 595 
4, 188, 492 522, 240 
9, 295, 842 392, 617 


i 
i 


under free trade. +Protected from October 6, 1890. 
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During the eight years of free trade we paid to foreign farm- 
ers more than 818,770,000 of good American onm for eggs. 
The Fifty-first Congress, American: to the core, resolved to put 
that money into the pockets of our farmers’ wives and daugh- 


Let us see where our money went. This table shows the im- 
ports by countries for the year ending June 30, 1889, according 
to the report ot the United States Treasury: 


The first table above shows that, though the McKinley act did 
not take effect until October 6, 1890, its influence was immediately 
felt: for we imported almost 900,000 dozen less in 1890 than 
in1889. Then look at tlie decrease in. impo the next 
throe years. This means that so many more were sold by Amer- 
ican farmers, And the effect was felt all over the Northwest at 
least. For the last three the farmers’ egg baskets have 
been quite a source of profit. On untold thousands of farms the 
eggs have paid the whole grocer bill. 

Some dàys ago I received, in answer to one of inquiry, a letter 
from Mr. F. B. Clements, of Mankato, Minn., one of the largest 
deslers in butter nnd ogge in the State: Mr. Clements informs 
me that in Blue Earth County alone the value of the egg: prod- 
uct is $45,000 per annum, and that of Southern Minnesota about 

750,000. 

“This,” he says, is of course only the amount purchased. by 
shippers like ourselves. Besides this are the amounts: con- 
sumed by the residents of the towns and the vast numbers sent 
to Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth." 

In regard to the prices paid to the farmers Mr. Clements says: 

Qur books show fever we have paid 2 cents to 3 cents more per dozen on an 


average through May. and June . Mo- 
T On the other hand, it has not the price materially in 
er. 


The three months mentioned are those in which the largest 
number of eggs are produced. The tariff seems to increase the 
price then and to equalize and steady-the market for the year. 

What encouragement does this bill give to egg producers and 
egg buyers; Mr. Chairman? It puts eggs back on the free list. 
And, as Hon; W. W. Robey, of Pipestone, Minn., reports to me: 

Our dealers in butter and eggs,who have done a good business for the last 


three years, profitable alike to themselves and our farmers, are being legis- 
lated ont ot Iustoeea- 


This subject has been ably treated by those who know more 
about it than Ido. But Joan not forbear entering my personal 
test 2 movement that promises destruction to nearly 
3125,000,000 worth of property owned by my fellow-countrymen; 
for this, Mr. Chairman, is the hty aggregate value of the 
sheep owned in the United States in 1893, according to the Sta- 
tistical Abstract. II this bill quen with its free-wool proviso, 
it will mean the slaughter of flocks from ocean to ocean. 

The destruction of these flocks means something more, sir, 
than even the money loss to individuals, stupendous though it is 
and entirely undeserved. It is a pieco of national short-sight- 
edness. It is another evidence, sir, if more were wanting, of 
the inca y of the Democratic party to govern this country 
with wisdom and comprehension. It strikes a staple which is 
as essential to our national inde nce as coal or iron. Wool 
is one of the prime necessities of modern civilization. No na- 
tion which relies on foreign 5 for the material of its 
people's clothing can be genuinely independent.” 

The value of the sheep of this country in 1589, the year before 
the es of the McKinley act, was$90,040,369. After this act 
had ino tion a year the value had increased to $108,- 
397,147, and 1893 it reached the enormous amount of $125,- 
909,264. Already in 1894 these splendid results of protection 


-| wool.” 
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have been annihilated. Under the threatot free wool the farm- 
ers have been killing their sheep by dozens; and the ranchmen 
theirs by thousands; so that the total value has fallen to $89,- 


,110. 

From these facts, Mr. Chairman, itwould seem that the blind- 
est must be able to see the path of duty and of honor. We are 
standing at the forks of the road. On the one hand is the road 
to humiliation, indicated by the guideboard marked Free 
On the other is the road to national independence and 
individual prosperity, indicated by the sigm ‘Protection. to 
American wool.” In a short time by following this latter road 
we shall have reached the point where the flocks of the United 
States will supply all the wool consumed by the American people. 

Time will not permit me: to consider: further this. branch of 


my subject. But I think that it is clear that 


THE BILL DISCRIMINATES AGAINST FARMERS, 

Severe as it is upon the manufacturing interests of the coun- 
try, it aims a still more destructive: blow at. the great farming 
interests of the North and West. 

To show this in another way, I submit now a partial list of the 
tanner ames transferred: in this bill from the dutiable 

ree list: 


Duties 
Duties now levied. en 
bill. 


.| 2cents per pound 


. eee 


‘Scents per gallon. 
Scents per dozen... 
10 per cent 


Bags and flocks 
Broom corn 


The following articles have practically been transferred to the 
free list, asa duty of 20 per cent is imposed only inthe event that 
other countries impose a. duty on the same if coming from the 
United States: 


Here is another list, showing some of the more important agri- 
cultural products on which the duty has been greatly decreased: 


egetables 
Vegetables, prepared, eto. 


i 
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eben b 


10 per cont ad valorem: 


Articles. 


Vegetabies of all kinds | 25 per cent ad valorem. 
not specially provided 
T. 
Extracts of ment 35 cents per pound. 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Milk, preserved 8 cents per pound ....... Do. 
Milk, Condensed..........|..---- 6 Do. 
Brooms........ Do. 
Hay 2 per ton. 
one .. 20 cents per gallon 10 cents per gallon. 
Ops... 8 cents per pound. 
Onions...............-....| 40 cents per bushel...... 20 cents per bushel. 
Potatoes... ..............| 25.centa per bushel...... 10 cents per bushel. 
Castor beans.............| 50 cents per bushel 25 cents per bushel. 
xseed....... 20 cents per bushel. 
Flaxseed, oil .. 15 cents per gallon. 
Poultry, live . 3 cents per pound ......-- 2 cents per pound. 
Poultry, üressed 3 cents per pound. 
Starch ....................| 2 cents per pound ....... 1cent per pound. 


As exhibiting one beneficial result to our farmers of the pol 
icy worked out in the McKinleyact, I submit the following ta- 
ble prepared by Erastus Wimans, than whom there is no better 
authority on Canadian affairs, who prepared it to show the de- 
crease in imports from Canada to the United States brought 
about by that act: 


Articles. Decrease. 


ASE 
8888833828388 


10, 570, 488 


And. the decrease for 1893 is still greater. When we remem- 
ber that this means so much: larger control of our own markets 
by our own farmers, we can not but. rejoice in tho showing: 

THE BILL IS: CLEARLY" SECTIONAL. 

It is difficultto avoid the conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that spite- 
fulness supplies the motive for many of the: 1 made by 
the Southern politicians in this mongrel bill. 

Protection will doubless be given to the Southern sugar 
lauter, but the bounties: without which the beet-sugar pro- 
ucers of the West can not go on, are to be withdrawn. 

The income tax will touch the South light and. the: North 

heavily. The savings: bank is) an institu äly known in 
the Southern States. In the North the working have. 
nearly sixteen hundred: million dollars in these. tions, 
which are to: be taxed. There are in the South: few building 
and loan associations; while: the: assets of. such: organizations 
in the North were in 1892 over $300,000,000. 

The South has little or no direct interest in excluding Cana- 
dian products: which, if they shall be admitted at low. rates, 
will injure interests in all the States along: the northern: bor- 
der, and so this favoris to be extended to Canada. While a 
high protective duty is to be levied upon Southern rice and pea- 
nuts, the duty on: barley, horses, etc:, is to be: greatly reduced, 
and stes and many other farm ucts are to be e. 
Itw noticed, too, that while the duty on the Northern prod- 
ucts is ad valorem, that on the Southern is specific. 

The South. has a large interest in coal and iron ore, and a 
smallinterestin wool. Coal and iron ore, therefore, wi 
ably, when this bill has been finally enacted, have duties 
upon them; but wool, which is 


aced: 


States, is to be admitted free. No legislative enactment can 


destroy the deposits of coal and iron ore, but already this 
hostile legislation is threatening: American sheep husbandry 
with complete extermination. 

The 5 are doing much to extend the 
markets for the Northern farmer and manufacturer, but in the 
nature of things cun not now do so much forthe Southern planter; 
hence reciprocity is marked for slaughter: 

The general purpose appears to be to hit every Northern in- 
dustry as hard as possible, and to shelter every Southern indus- 
try from the influence of that policy which. the South for more 
than fifty years has been trying to force upon the country.. Not 
unnaturall 'y;.this:sectional and spiteful method of de with 
25 eee national importance has the cordial app of an 


rob- | 
grown chiefly in Republican |. 


'waiian Islands for which no other motive has ever been discov- 


a= than a desire to discredit the Administration of President 
arrison. 

The people of the North only await an opportunity to express 
at the polls their 5 of these Southern wreckers and their 
Northern allies.. The North iseven less willing now, sir, than it 
wasforty Re ago that the destinies of this great nation should 
be controlled by disloyaland reckless Southern politicians. [Ap- 
plause on the Hepublican side.] 

CONCLUSION. 

The district which I have the honor to represent is the garden 
spot of the great North Star States, which is but another way of 
saying, sir, that no fairer or finer land is warmed by the sun. 
It is almost wholly an agricultural district, the abode of peace 
and plenty. Its people are thrifty, and are awake to their in- 
terests. Almost every mail brings me petitions against this bill. 
They are not meant to influence me, for my constituents have no 
doubt as to what I shall do. But they take this means of holding 
up my hands and expressing their opinions to the House directly. 
At first these petitſons protested against certain schedules, but 
for some weeks now they have been against the bill as a Whole. 

And, sir, these petitions are signed by men of all parties. 
Here, for example, is onefrom Echo, that came yesterday. It 
has 56 signers, of whom 29 are Republicans, 20 are: Democrats, 
and 7 are Populists. That is about the relative strength of the 
parties there; or it was, rather, for Democrats. are becoming 
scarce there as elsewhere throughout the North and West. 

When the Democratic party came into power, sir; it found the 
country rich and buoyant. In a short time cume loss and doubt. 
In 1892 the country enjoyed the largest foreign commerce in its 
history; now imports have so fallen off as to seriously impair the 
revenues of the Government. Thenthestreams rushing onward 
to the sea sang in glee as they wrestled with the wheels. that 
turned the machinery of mighty mills; now they run silently to 
waste. Then the whir of the spindle made music in the ear of 
honest toil; now the: smokeless. chimneys: stand as monuments 
of a great mistake. 

Eloquent indeed. have: been some of. the speeches: in behalf 
of this bill, Mr. Chairman. The: most generous: impulses of 
our nature have been ap ed to. But, sir, the noblasentiment, 
“The fatherhood of God and the: brotherliood of man,” comes 
with poor; poor grace from lips. that: have only slurs for this 
country’s defenders.. We honor that. sentiment quite as much 
as those who utter e but, sir, we are content to bo pri- 
marily Americans, Who, with entire: good-will: for tha rest of 
mankind, still love this country and its people best. We believe 
with Timothy, If any man provide not for hisown; * * * 
he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” More 
than that, sir, so lofty is our conception of the place occupied by 
this country in the Almighty’s plan for human progress; that 
we believe that we bestserve mankind in general whem we serve 
best the land of our liſe and love. As in the science of Govern- 
ment we have, by working out our own plans in our own way, 
led the world into new and better paths, so are we destined to do 
in the sphere of industry. Hence, we favor what Henry Clay so 
aptly termed the American System. 

Soul-stirring, indeed, was the speech of. aur friend from New 
York [Mr. CockRAN]; but Lcould not help thinking, as I listened 
to the eloquence pouring from his lips and saw it’ dashing from 
his eyes, that the pallid lips and sunken eyes of suffering caused 
by this bill were even more eloquent. [Appiause;] Therefore, 

r. Chairman, in now raising my voice, as I shall to-morrow 
cast my vote against this bill, I obey the dictates of my conscience 
and of my constituency, and I sincerely believe that I thus best 
serve my country. [Long-continued applause.] 


Ten Per Gent: Tax. on. State Banks. 
SPEECH 
HON. RUFUS E. LESTER, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE. HOUSE. oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 2, 1895. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole onthestate of the Union, and 


having underconsideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation of 
the laws im a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period 
therein menti — 

Mr. LESTER said: 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: The question under consideration involves 
the question of the constitutionality of the law p d. to ba 


tration which adopted a policy of dealing with the Ha-|repenled. It involves more than that. It involves the question 
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whether these statutes now ee the books are salutary statutes, 


or whether they are obstructions to the freedom, the liberty, 
and prosperity of the people of this country. The bill offered 
and reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency is a 
billto suspend the operation of the statutes to which I refer. 
That necessity, Mr. Chairman, of itself is sufficient to show that 
thelaws under which these penalties were incurred are not 
proper laws to be on the statute books of the country. 

The main question and the main subject that interests us, the 
main thing in this discussion and for the consideration of this 
House and the country, is whether or not these statutes, detri- 
mental, as [ believe, to the interests of the people and violative 
of individual and State rights, should be re ed and taken off 
the statute books altogether. The sections to which I refer, 
and which are the subject of this discussion, are sections 3412 
and 3413 of the Revised Statutes. 

Our purpose is simply to repeal the provisions of the national- 
bank act, which imposes a tax of 10 per cent on the notes of all 
banks, banking associations, and persons who may issue them. 
The 3 to which it refers are sections 3412 and 3413 of the 
Revised Statutes. Section 3412 provides that 

Every national b: association, State bank, or State 
ation, shall pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of notes of an: 
ofany State bank, or State banking association used for circ 
paid out by them. 

Section 3413 provides: 

Every national b association, State bank, or banker, or association 
— d mek a tax of I per cent on the amount of notes of any town, city, or 
m Pal corporation paid out by them. 

The act inaugurating and putting into operation the national 
banks of the country was e for purposes which the conditions 
existing at the time of the making of that act made something 
of a necessity. The 8 and objects of it, like the purposes 
and objects of every other act and measure, ought to be con- 
sidered when we come to the question whether the law shall 
stand or whether it shall be re ed. The reasons why these 

rovisions, atleast of the national-bank act of 1863 and 1864, should 
fe repealed independent of their unconstitutionality, are two. 
One is that the reason for the law has long since ceased to exist. 
The other reason is (and I think it is clear) that, having served 
its ends, it now stands an obstacle in the way of the interest and 
the convenience of the people. 

The national-bank act took the place of the policy which was 
adopted during the war of issuing Treasury notes, commonl 
called greenbacks, to meet the demands of the Government. It 
was suggested that national banks should bs put in existence 
for the purpose mainly and chiefly of sustaining the credit of 
the Government or supplying the Government with the means 
of prosecuting the war. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this is a 
historical fact known to everyone who has any knowledge what- 
ever upon the subject, viz, that that was the main and chief ob- 
ject and A of the national-bank act—tofurnish the means 
of disposing of the national obligations, the national bonds—that 
is, to furnish a market for them by supplying inducements to in- 
dividuals to take and use and pay for the national bonds. In 
other words, to furnish a market for national bonds. These pri- 
vate corporations under one general system, under the law of 
the Government, were chartered. 

The charter and the right given by the Government were in- 
ducements for individuals to place their means and money into 
these institutions. The result was the benefit which the Gov- 
ernment itself received by the disposal of its bonds. That it 
served its pu and served it well, there can be no doubt. 
It did accomplish that objectin a large measure—perhaps to the 
fullest extent of what was expected of it. That act, however, 
made for the purpose of meeting an emergency and for the pur- 
pu of helping the Government and assisting the Government 

nits operations has been continued after the emergency has 
passed and the reasons for it have > 

Mr. Chairman, this law having existed under the authority of 
the Government, and serving its purpose, as I have stated, had 
the effect, and intended effect I may say, of doing an injury, 
considered, of course, an incidental and a minor one at the time, 
by giving an absolute manopo of the circulating medium of 
the whole country to these institutions, thereby depriving the 
citizens and the country of the use of such means as might be- 
come a necessity from time to time of facilitating their ex- 
changes, of MEE their business, of conducting their 
affairs. It destroyed State banks by giving that monopoly 
to the national banks. 

It was not considered sufficient, or to answer the purpose, that 
the national banks should have the right to exist as corpora- 
tions; to have the 5 corporations. But in order 
to make it effective s more in favor of the banks this provi- 
sion was made, viz, of putting a tax upon the State bank issues 
and the State bank notes, and the notesof any individual person 
which might be used one time ora hundred times over the counter 
ol u bank. That was to perfect the monopoly. That was to drive 


associ- 
person or 
ation and 


out of existence all currency, notes, rs, and documents, or 
whatever might be used for the Pcr currency in the com- 
mon business of the country, and to drive that all away in order 
that the national banks might have, as I said, the monopoly of 
the business. That was the effect. The State banks now, Mr. 
2 and paning institutions ovs not in a single transac- 
on use your note or my note over its counter even to the 
bank's etus debt. y my 

Bank notes, and municipal corporation notes, and ail other 
kinds of notes and obligations, and even individual private notes 
can not circulate through a bank without payment of the penalty 
tax of 10 per cent. 

The national banks have a monopoly of the currency. That is 
clear. Now, there is no provision of that law which compels 
the national banks to issue bills. 

Now, they put in bonds, but they are not required to take out 
garrant but may do so. Assuming they do take it out, it is all 
very well and very easy for them, if a national bond would re- 

at par or below par. Butit depends upon the business of 
the country and the state of it whether it would be to theirin- 
terest or not, as for every bond they put into the Treasury they 
have to pay for it. They have to pay for them, and the very act 
of putting those bonds in the Treasury increases[the price of the 
bonds, and therefore diminishes the inducement for them to 
take out the issue. Now, the last report of the Comptroller of 
Ha 3 I think, showed 8208, 000, 000 of currency of national 


8. 

There is no provision in the act to compel them to supply the 
currency necessary for the country to have. They have not only 
a monopoly, but an option. Even if the act was constitutional, 
if the act was right and proper, and the Government's duty was 
to supply currency to the people, they have not provided and 
can not well provide for the issue through these national banks 
of enough of the 5 supply the demands of the people. 
You all know that 5200, 000,000 will not do it. Now, to show the 
effect ol the stringenc of this provision, if you and I and all 
the members of this House are interchangeably dealing with 
each other from time to time, and there is a balance in favor of 
you against some one else, we could meet through our banks or 
associations, perhaps, in our business and settle our balances 
there. But, asit is now, unless you use national-bank notes ev- 
ery single one of these transactions is a separate one, which must 
be adjusted and fixed upon its own basis. 

Here we have the spectacle of the Government creating a 
national-bank system, organizing the national banks, bringing 
them into existence and giving them absolute power over the 
currency, not only to issue it, but to issue it only when they will. 
The effect of this, of course, is to drive out of use all other cur- 
rency and all other means by which repara might serve them- 
selves in the matter of currency—to take it out of the field, not 
to supply it to the people in the fatherly way in which gentle- 
men contend Government has the right to do it, but to place thia 
power in the hands of a certain class, or of certain individuals, 
and to delegate to them the authority to issue currency, making 
no provision whatever to compel them to issue it to the amount 
of even one dollar or one cent. It so happened that these na- 
tional banks did issue currency according to the provisions of 
the law, and did supply the demands of the people in a measure. 
They did issue currency to the extent of one-quarter of their 
capital, the extent to which they might go under the law. 

hey had the right to take out currency on the bonds which 
they had placed in the Treasury, and they did that to some ex- 
tent. Tothe extent of a few hundreds of millions of dollars the 
national banks did issue this currency. After issuing it they 
had the privilege of reducing it and taking out their bonds. This 
they did, and have done, and in 1893, just before MS paip oc- 
curred, the circulation of the nationai banks amoun to only 
about a hundred and fifty million dollars. It had been reduced 
by them from time to time at their own will, because they were 
not compelled to issue and were not supposed to issue currency 
unless it should be to their interest to do so. So far as their 
supplying currency and issuing bills was concerned, it worked 
very well when the United States bonds were below par, or when 
they did not command a high premium in the market; but when 
they did command a premium, as they do now and have done 
for years, then it was not to the interest of the national banks 
to buy bonds and have currency issued upon them. It was bet- 
ter for the banks, as they can prove and have proved to you and 
to me, better for their own interest, to take in their bonds and 
use the currency which they had used to buy bonds in the mora 
advantageous ways with which bankers are familiar. 

I was speaking of theeffect of this act, which is to give to the 
national ks a monopoly of the currency without any pro- 
vision in it to compel them to supply what is sufficientand what 
is necessary, but with a provision that practically prohibits 
every other kind of currency but that of the national ks. 

Well, now, if what they have provided here in the national- 


bank act, by reason of thislittle provision imposing this prohib- 
itory tax, is not sufficient to supply the wants of the people or 
to take the place of other currency; if it does not serve that 
urpose, but actually hurts or injures that purpose, why ought 
fnot to be repealed? It absolutely does no good, except as I 
have stated. It supplies, but does not supply sufficiently. It 
revents the supply, because it is a monopoly, and will not al- 
ow any other source of supply. Now, was it not wrong to put 
in the act this prohibitory tax provision without a provision of 
some kind to compel a sufficient issue? If the Government had 
the power to force a general currency upon the country of a 
ticular kind, wasit not proper it should provide that it should 
sufficient? Well, it does not do this. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Is it not a fact that they were re- 
quired to take out currency ds 25 per cent? 

Mr. LESTER. No, sir. e fact is that under the law they 
are not required to take out a dollar of currency. They have to 
deposit a certain amount of bonds, one-quarter of their capital, 
I believe, upon which bonds they can, of course, draw interest. 

Mr. E S of Kentucky. And does the gentleman say that 
they decline to take out any currency? 

Mr. LESTER. I say positively and emphatically that the 
national banks are not required by xe of Congress to take 
out any currency. I say that under system, which gentle- 
men tell us is an exercise of the power of the Government to fur- 
nish currency to the country through these agents, the banks 
are not required by law to issue one dollar of currency. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. I will ask my colleague whether it 
22 0 a fact that there are many of them which never have 

one it? 

Mr. LESTER. That is correct. There are many national 
banks in this country which have never taken out one single 
dollar of currency from the Government. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Why do they not? z 

Mr. LESTER. It is not their interest to do it. It does not 
Pn That is the reason. If they have to purchase bonds at 

1.20 for $1, it takes $1,200 to pay for a thousand-dollar bond. 
Then ner receive from the Government 90 per cent of the face 
valueof that bond in currency, but 5 per cent of it, Ithink, has 
to beleftthere and not used. That makes about 85 per cent of 
currency that they get on the face value of the bond. Now, the 
banks consider and they demonstrate that it is better for their 
own interest to use the $1,200 in some other way for banking 
purposes; they show thatitis cheaper, better, and more profit- 
able for them to use their money otherwise than to invest it in 
United States bonds. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. Let me suggest to the 
that the moment they take out the circulation there 
1 per cent which attaches to that circulation. 

r. LESTER. That, of course, enters into the calculation. 
They have to pay a tax of 1 per cent on the amount of the circula- 
tion. When the bondsareselling atless than par, then the case is 
different. The lower the bonds are of course the more money 
the bank can make out of investing in them and taking out cur- 
rency. 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Iagree with the gentleman’s prop- 
osition; but is it not a fact that in every community where the 
rate of interest is high, it is profitable to a national bank to 
take out currency? 

Mr. LESTER, The higher the rate of interest the less is the 
inducement to invest the capital of the bank in low interest- 
bearing bonds. Have you banks in your community? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Les, sir. 

Mr. LESTER. Do they have a currency issue? 

Mr. ELLIS of Kentucky. Yes; all of them. 

Mr. LESTER. "Then perhaps it is more profitable to them in 
your part of the country than it is in mine. But even in your 
country, with the high rates of interest which you have to pay, it 
is not to the interest of the bank to invest in bonds; it is rather 
to their interest to use in other ways the money they would 
have to use to buy bonds. The higher the rate of interest the 
more money a bank can make, and if you have $1,200 that c 
be loaned at a high rate of interest, it is not to your advantage 
to buy a bond with it of the face value of a thousand dollars and 
bearing interest at only 4 percent. Therefore the whole ques- 
tion depends upon the interest of the national banks as to 
whether or not the people of this country shall have a sufficient 
currency or any currency at all. 

And yet gentlemen on this floor say that these provisions 
of law, made for a purpose which we all understand very well, 
are now to be used for the purpose of carrying out tbe great 
power and the great duty of the United States Government to 
provide a currency for the country. 

What sort of exercise of power was it when the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under to furnish in a paternal way a currency 
which the people of the country needed, provided nothing that 
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was adequate, but absolutely deprived itself byits own act of the 
porer to do that which it is claimed the Government was un- 
ertaking to do? 

It is confessed that this currency which we now have, the na- 
tional-bank currency, is beyond question inadequate. We have 
now circulating over this country gold, silver, United States 
Treasury notes, greenbacks, anà silver certificates; and in ad- 
dition we have the national-bank currency. And is this circu- 
lation of $1,700,000,000, the amount reported by the Treasurer of 
the United States to be out, of which not more than one-half cir- 
culates—is this circulation sufficient for the country and for its 
different communities? The general admission is that it is not. 
You have no more currency to-day than you had twenty years 
ago; you have not so much. And the national banks, the great 
engine which was to supply all the wants of the country in the 
way of 8 have only about 8170, 000, 000 or $180,000,000 in 
circulation at the present time. 

The amount of money issued to them, according to the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, is $208,000,000, of which not 
more than $175,000,000 is outstanding and in circulation to-day. 
So that this currency, which the Government undertook to supply 
in accordance, as was claimed, with the wants of the people, 
and in pursuance, as wassaid, of the highest duty of the Govern- 
ment, does not amount to one-eighth of the currency of the 
country as now existing. This on is no more than it was 
twenty yearsago. Notwithstanding the expanding wealth 
of this country; notwithstanding its increase of population to 
the extent of or thirty millions; notwithstanding its in- 
crease in business, in railroad traffic, etc., from one end of the 
land to the other; notwithstanding the bulk of our business in 
the last ten years has increased 6U per cent—yet we have the 
same amount of currency or less than we had twenty years ago. 
Yet gentlemen say that it is the duty of the General Govern- 
ment to supply an adequate currency, and that it has “pp 
such & currency through the national banks, while denying by 
the two acts to which I have referred the right of the people 
to avail themselves of issues of money in other forms. 

Mr. Chairman, the 9 7 of these provisions of the law to 
which I have referred has long since been accomplished, and 
they stand as an obstacle in the way of the interests of the peo- 
ple. What is the purpose of a currency? To be a medium of 
exchange. Upon what do exchange and commerce depend ex- 
cept upon the transaction of business between individuals in all 
the parts of the land. Barter no longer exists; nor can it to any 
extent. Yet every transaction in money is in essence a barter, 
every transaction—I mean where money is used for its legiti- 
mate purpose. I do not refer to transactions where money is 
made the product upon which to deal. I mean that the uses of 
money are simply to facilitate exchanges between citizens in 
accordance with their individual needs. 

An individual has the right to accept from his neighbor for 
his product that which he may please. It is for his convenience 
and his good that this facility of exchange should be promoted. 
What he desires and ought to have is the right to exchange his 
products in the best way he can for other products which he de- 
sires. And money furnishes the means of doing this. Every- 
sinag thas represents value is money. Money is tho means by 
which he supplies his necessities, by which he maintains him- 
self asa good and reputable citizen. 

After all, Mr. Chairman, the uses of money, the uses of liberty, 
the uses of life, are centered down in the families and in the: 
communities of which this great country is made up. The ob- 
ject of law, the object of government in its essence, is to protect 
the individualin hisrights. The right of each individual is his 
own; and it is his right that every other man in the community 
should respect it as his. 

The stratum of the community is the individual. And when 
we come to the question of commerce, the question of exchange, 
upon which so much depends, then it makes little difference to 
the individual with what he shall make his exchange so that he 
does it. Yet by an act of Congress, by an act of power on the 

rt of the Government of the United States, he is deprived in 
pedem measure of the very means which he ought to have of 
supplying his wants and necessities. 

Mr. Chairman, I have spoken on this question as if there were 
some power in the Government to adopt the acts which have 
been in operation. I say that even if the Government had all 
the power in the world to enact them, they are wrong in prin- 
ciple, they are wrong in policy. The fact that the Government 
has the constitutional right to enact certain legislation is no 
reason why such legislation should be enacted. Conceding the 

wer, for the sake of argument, the question still is whether 

tsexercise is expedient or just. These statutes, as I have said, 
have notserved the purpose of supplying the wants of the com- 
munity; they were enacted not for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Constitution looking to the good of 
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the people in respect to money. The purpose for which they 
were in fact enacted has been accomplished, and now, when 
that occasion has passed away, it is time that the people should 
be permitted to be free again. 

ut, Mr. Chairman, I 5 to another proposition, that 
under the Constitution of the United States, our fundamental 
law, which weare all sworn to support, there was never any au- 
thority for the passage of such statutesas these. Whencecould 
be derived the power to enact such legislation? Do you gather 
it from the power of the Government to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coin“? Mt lend from 
Illinois undertook to assert that bills and all paper being 
founded upon money, this clause of the Constitution giving the 
Government the right ‘to coin money gave it necessarily con- 
trol and power over everything that might represent money, 
everything that might be redeemed in money. 

I confess, sir, that that suggestion led me into depths which 
my mind was unable to penetrate. Just as well control every 
private note, every bill of exchange, and everything else that 
may be good for money, on the idea that the Government has 
the right to coin money. It has the right to coin money under 
the Constitution, and it has doneit. The Government has the 
right to fix the value of money, and it has done it. When that 
is done the power is exhaus If thatis true doctrine then the 
Government has the right to control 33 into Which 
money goes. It might its stamp upon commodities, wheat, 
corn, cotton, and cattle, and fix their values. 

ere the hammer tell.) 

r. CABANISS, I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Georgia may be allowed to proceed for fifteen min- 
utes r. 

The C AN. Is there objection? 

There was no obj 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I trust the gentleman from 
Georgia will have such time as he may desire to conclude his 
remarks, and not limit him to fifteen miuutes. 

Mr. CABANISS. I-make that request. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. LESTER. Mr. Chairman, I shallnot trespass on the time 
of the committee. 

I have said what I desired to say mainly toshow to this House 
that there was no necessity for the continuance of the 
statutes to which I have alluded on the statute books; and 
that they are detrimental and injurious to the people. They 
have stood, as I stated before, and are maintained enthe pre- 
tended right of the Congress to enact them under the princi- 

les of the Constitution. I challenge, Mr. Chairman, the au- 
ority of M ponionas who undertakes to assert that prop- 
osition. Ichallenge it as incorrect, and that there is no power 
anywhere within the Constitution for thepassageor maintenance 
of any such laws. 

I was about to state, and was stating, that it was not found in 

the provision of the Constitution which gives the power to Con- 
to coin money, and had alluded to what my friend from 
ois [Mr. SPRINGER] had said in hisattemptto show that au- 
thority, deriving it as he did from that provision of the Consti- 
tution, that it came by reason of it, and not because Congress 
had the right to coin money,” simply and alone, but because 
what Congress might do might in some way affect money. and 
therefore the Government had the right to do it. I would say 
that no such power can be derived from that instrument. 

1t was said also that it was derived from that power lodgedin 
the Constitution which prohibited the State from issuing ‘‘ bills 
of credit.” Now, sir, that question was settled in this country 
many years ago by the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the case of Briscoe vs. The Bank of Kentucky. It wasdecided 
that a State bill of credit is a bill issued by the State on the 
faith of a State and redeemable by the State, and that a bank bill 
issued by a bank on the faith of the bank is in no sense a State 
bill of credit. 

I send to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have read u this very 
question of implied powers, which I have e ee the opinion 
a M Webster, delivered in the Senate of the United 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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ard of value, is established and can not be overthrown. To overthrow it 
would shake the whole system. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is upon the idea that there are no 
im powers given to the Government, none whatever, except 
such as are embodied in and flow from the express grant, and 
that the wy rule of the Constitution is the express grant of 
power embodied in that instrument; thatevery oar wer ex- 
ercised by it, whatever it may attempt to exercise or exer- 
cise, issimply for the purpose of carrying into effect these special 
&nd express grants of power, which were derived from the ex- 
pressed grants of power embodied in the Constitution, and if 
they are not so embodied that there is no such power at all. It 
is on the idea, too, sir, that the prohibition of the Constitution 
of the United States, put upon theState to exercise a power, does 
not amply that the Government of the United States is given the 

wer which it undertakes to destroy or take from the State. It 

the express power to coin money. That, according to my 
friend from Illinois, means the power to do anything else that 
has anything to do with money or that may be good for money. 

It has been asserted that to coin money regulate the value of 
it, meant to make money; that the of money is making 
of it; thatis, that the stamping anything with the Government 
stamp is money, and that the coining of money and fixing the 
value of it, means the fixing the volume of it. That to me is an 
absolute absurdity as a pro Why, if the Government 
has the right as expre: here to coin money and fix the 
value of it, and that means to make money and to fix the value 
of it, I would ask, why is there a provision of the Constitution 
giving to the Government the power to borrow money; why 
should it not make all that is required? 

The Government has power to do what? It has the power to 
borrow Ya It has the right to coin money and regulate the 
value of it. hatis money, then? "We can understaud that it 
means coin, and the Government has the right to borrow coin. 
But if this means that the Government may make money, or 
make anything money it pleases, why should the Government 
undertake to borrow that which it can make and which it ma 
declare to be money? Of course, I hardly think that propos - 
tion worthy of consideration at all But if comes wi ese 
theories and demands made which have been occasioned by 

ressure owing to the condition of financial affairs as they were 
or some time in this country. 

There has been great stress upon the people in reference to 
money and in reference to prices, especially in reference to tho 
currency. We know how people come to make construction of 
laws by their own feelings and by their own desires, Someone 
suggested that this was the meaning of the Constitution, and of 
course it took at once with someone else who wanted relief and 
wanted money; so, wanting money, needing money, that, as they 
thought, being a cure for all evils of the kind from which they 
pue it was easy to consider the Government to be the source 

money. 

“Tt is universally conceded that the Government of the 
United States is one of limited powers and that no Department 
possesses any authority not granted by the Constitution.” 

These powers are given by express grant in the first instance. 
Other powers not expressly mentioned may be inferred, but no 
power can be inferred except such as may be necessary and 

roper” to carry into effect the powers expressly granted. 

Tenth amendment.) 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 18, declares that Congress has 

wer to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 

orcarrying into execution the foregoing power." What power? 
Why, no other power but those which had been given and ex- 
pressly mentioned. 

It can not be denied that Congress might have had power by 
necessary implication to make laws not expressly mentioned in 
the Constitution for the purpose of carrying into effect the gen- 
eral grants of power, if such provision as segtion 8, Article I, had 
not been put into the Constitution. But it is significant of the 
intense desire of the framers of the Constitution not to be un- 
derstood as giving to Co: any power not embraced in the 
'express qu Says Mr. Justice Story. than whom there was 
no more liberal constructionist of the Constitution in his day, 
construing this provision: The words ‘necessary and proper 
are at once admonitory and directory, and require t the 
means used in the execution of an ex power should be bona 
fide ap propriate to the end.” Soest d Chief Justice 
Mars in his celebrated opinion in the case of McCullough vs. 
Maryland, he declares the purpose and effect of thetenth amend- 
ment to be to release the limited Government of the United 
States from exercising not clearly delegated or derived 
by necessary inference from the powers so expressly delegated. 

Will gentlemen point out an. pone this Constitution, any 

, wherein is EKADI power to prohibit the banks 
or the people of a State from issuing bills, performing their of- 
fices, transacting their business, or effecting anything that may 
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concern them? Is it in the power to coin money? We have 
shown them that it could not be derived from that. The pro- 
vision of the law is that every bank and g association 
shall pay a 10 cent tax on all issues of notes passed over its 
counters and intended for circulation, the effect of which was 
not to make a tax, but confessedly for the ose of destroying 
the circulation, of destroying the intercourse, by this means, be- 
tween the people of the States. 

Can the gentleman find it in the provision of the Constitution 
„to coin money”? Can he find it in the provision of the Con- 
stitution ‘to borrow money"? Can he find it in the provision 
of the Constitution which prohibits the State from issuing bills 
of credit, or from coining money, or from making anything but 
gold and silver a legal tender? I haveshown that he can not in 
that last. I think I have equallyshown that he can not do it in 
the other. Where does he derive his grant in the Constitution, 
from which can be inferred, as a nece: “bona fide and appro- 
priate means" of carrying that out, that à prohibition may be 
placed upon the domestic business of the citizens of this country, 
as this provision does? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, does it come from the power of taxation? 
The Government has the right to tax for certain purposes, and 
in the exercise of that g power may do many things by 
way of passing laws, for the pur of executing that power. 
Can anyone pretend to say that this prohibitory provision made 
here in the act of Congress can be derived in any sort of way 
from the grant of power to tax? Can the power be derived in 
any way from that taxing power to show that this is a legiti- 
mate means for effectuating the taxing power of the United 
States and carrying it out and putting it into effeet? 

The power to tax is contained in the first paragraph, eighth 
section, of Article I of the Constitution, which declares: 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposta, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 


The taxing power is given for a 2 What p ? 
Unquestionably for raising revenue order to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare of the 
United States. What other e can be conceived? We 
tax and tax only to raise money, use we have no right to 
tax otherwise. Anassumption to do otherwise must be a bare 
usurpation of power. 

For what purpose is this tax—the subject of this discussion 
imposed? Weare told, and it is not denied, nor can it be, that 
it is imposed in order to prevent the circulation of notes or cur- 
rency of any kind issued by the people of the States. So far 
from being imposed for the purpose of raising money for the 
needs of the Government, it is im d for the very o posite 
reason; not to raise revenue at all, but to destroy the subject of 
taxation u which the tax is pretended to be laid. 

The wenkest of all the attempts of the opponents of this repeal 
is the suggestion that the power given to Congress by the Con- 
stitution to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among 
the several States" includes the power to prohibit the circula- 
tion of State bank and individual notes. 

The argument, if it can be dignified by the name of argument, 
is, I believe, that as money is necessary to interstate commerce, 
therefore Congress hasall power over money, and consequently 
may prongs the use of any kind of- money or the representa- 
tive of money. 

This proposition involves the idea that anything which may 
be in any way connected with the business of commerce between 
tho States may be sup d and destroyed. Men and people 
are connected with and are neces: to interstate commerce. 
Then, according to this reasoning, Congress has the power to 
suppress, kill, and destroy people. Would this be regulating 
a ich pt made by th ts of this repeal 

very attempt made e opponents of t to derive 
power from the Constitution to justify and maintain these pro- 
ibitory statutes runs into an absurdity. 

The only reason assigned by the gentleman from Hlinois and 
those who oppose this repeal, why these statutes should stand 
is, that they are a barrier inst the currency of State banks; 
that the issues of State banks may make a redundancy of cur- 
rency and may flood the country with irredeemable paper. That 
vision of the gentleman wherein the ghosts of the wild cats“ 
that infested the State of Illinois fifty years ago, were so vividly 
displayed, was impressive and exciting. But I ask, what right 
or power has the ES Bar of the United States to exercise its 
. of taxation to the destruction of rights and privileges of 

he people in order to protect the gentleman and bis constitu- 
ents from *' wild cats,” though they might lurk in every bush 
and every hole in every prairie in the State of Illinois? 

The apprehensions of the gentleman are groundless. This 
country learned something in fifty years, and the State of 
Illinois is old enough, large enough, great enough, and power- 
ful enough to protect its people against '* wild eats." I willnot 


undertake to say that the situation in Illinois in 1857 was nof 


"what the gentleman represents it to have been. But he should 


remember that the fon of this country have advanced since 
that time and have learned how to deal with that matter should 
it arise to-day. In the older States there was no trouble of the 
kind of which the 3 speaks. State banks existed and 
issued bills. Ample safeguards were thrown around them for 
the protection of the citizens. How few people lost by them? 

You may illustrate from Illinois and Minnesota, and other 
States, but these illustrations do not apply to the existing state 
of things. The gentleman from Illinois has grown up since the 
age when these calamities befel his people. If his people are 
not equal to the task of regulating and conducting their domes- 
tic affairs, is it not time enough when they shall have failed, to 
appeal to the National Governmentto exercise the power which 

gentleman contends it has the right to exercise to-day. 

But, remember when you undertake to do this thing that the 
great question is one of power. Remember that the thing you 
do represses liberty. Remember that everything aman may 
do in this country is lawful unless he is restrained from it by the 
laws of God or the laws of man. 

Remember that the power or right to walk, the right to ex- 
ist, theright to live, the right to trade, and the right to exer- 

commerce, that every right of value to people are his 
rights, so long as the States do not impose restraints for the 
good of all. I have been asked whether it was not a natural 
right to issue a bill of credit. Isay yes, and the only reason 
why a man may not exercise his rightto issue bills in the simil- 
itude of money is because the States, having thesovereign power 
over the citizen, unlimited, unlike the Governmentof the United 
States, have in some States laws which restrain and re- 
strict the liberty of the citizen, and have put restrictions u 
the issuance of State bank notes, or of individual notes which 
pass in the semblance of money. These are for the protection 
of all the citizens. 

These are matters not for my friend from Illinois, as a mem- 
ber of Con s, but they are matters for the States. If the 
State of Illinois fears that trouble will happen of the kind of 
which he speaks; if he is unwilling that his own State shall 
regulate the affair; if he is unwilling to trust his own constitu- 
ents, then, Mr. Chairman, I should have nothing more to say to 
him. Ishe willing to trust the Congress of the United States 
when he is not willing to trust his own State? It is specially 
within the power of his State for the State to declare that a 
note or bill shall not pass in that State. 

The State has that power, and can exercise it to-morrow. If 
im do not wish notes to be issued under authority of your State, 

et the Legislature of Illinois prescribe conditions under which 
such paper shall be issued and circulated in the State. But I 
ask, is it right, is it fair, even if this was a doubtful question of 
constitutionality, or even if the authority which he claims ex- 
isted were in force, is it right or fair when you have restricted 
the currency as you have, when you have tied up the means by 
which the people can live and have their commerce among 
themselves, is it fair for you gentlemen who do not wish your 
States to be free and unhampered to insist upon a restrictive 
law upon every State and extending throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have spoken longer than I should. I 
have nothing more tosay, except to call the attention of this House 
again to the fact that these provisions in the law are unneces- 
sary. They injuriously affect the interestsof the people. They 
affect one great purpose and one great endof government—the 

rotection of the individual in all his rights, in all his privi- 

ges, and to leave him free in everything he may think con- 
duces to his happiness and his welfare. 

It is best at all times to stand by the Constitution of the coun- 
try. It is not well ever to go beyond itslimits. It is not well to 
abandon it, for in spent d so we are almost certain to usurp powers 
which theframers of the Government and the people have never 
conferred upon us. Let us stand by the Constitution. Its pro- 
visions are ample for the freedom of all, and it is strong enough 
in its sphere to maintain freedom for all. Keep within its 
limitsand all is well. But go beyond it, go outside of it, and where 
will you stop? You destroy the Government, but do not form an- 
othér. Instead of a government coming up from the people and 
centered in the limited Government of the United States, you 
havea broad power assumed by someone, a Government in which 
the rights and privileges enjoyed by the people come down in- 
stead of coming up. Thus we are brought face to face with the 


alternatives of monarchy or anarchy, and where shall we turn 
when the Constitution is torn from us and the Government 
formed under it is destroyed and gone? The power will be 
snatched up by some Cæsar, always ready to seize the reins of 

wer, or the mob will destroy liberty, freedom, and order. 


Prolonged applause.] 
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OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
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bill R. 3825) to suspend the operations of the law im a tax 
en i 10 ean on notes tested during the period therein Emery 

Mr, LUCAS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: To pass the pending bill with the amendment 
offered, is to take a backward step and open up the floodgates 
of wild-cat currency such as I hope we shall never see. The 
present generation of our citizens have never known any sort of 
money but what is good. They know nothing about a currency 
that is depreciated or that is worthless outside of the State 
where issued. A bank bill to them means as many dollars as is 
expressed on its face. 

or nearly thirty years have the people been acquainted with 
our present system of money, and no matter what may be said 

t the system, the quality of the money can not be criti- 
0 ; no man has ever sought a reporter“ to discover its value 
or whether the bank of issue is sound. 

Not only this, but by a wise 5 of the banking law the 
bank note of any national bank is as good in one State as an- 
other. The transportation across State lines makes no differ- 
ence as to its value or what State it was issued from. These 
facts are so well known to all the people and they are so well 
satisfied with the quality of the currency, that a great mistake 
will be made if this Congress shall provide for an inferior kind 
of igi 

The time is near when it will be necessary to make provision 
for a currency to take the place of the present national-bank 
paper. It will be the duty of Congress to provide for this 
change, and a duty of the highest order, to give the country a 
no less reliable currency than we now have, The masses ex- 

ct this at the hands of Congress; for I believe it is a well-set- 

ed conviction of the people that the only reliable currency we 
can have is one of a national character, a currency bearing 
upon its face the recognition of the Federal Government. To 
pass this bill will not meet the expectations of the people; to 
this bill means a period of inflation and crazy, reckless 
king that will be followed by a crash, ruination of business, 
destruction of fortunes, and loss and suffering among the labor- 
ing classes, such as this generation have never seen. 

t is a fact the moment one crosses the line between the world 
of business and the world of theories, which relate to money and 
kindred subjects, his whole nature changes. Life nowhere else 
presents such a contrast between the practical and speculative 
sides of human nature. 

A nation’s growth, prosperity, development, and the content- 
ment of its people largely depends upon the stability and sol- 
vency of its money. With a local currency, whose is and 
reserve is unknown beyond the county or State where issued 
commerce will be hampered, markets unreliable, travel made 
inconvenient, business of all kinds disturbed, and values depend- 
ing upon what kind of money they are measured by 

t is the settled belief of the people that Congress has the 
power and that itis a high duty to govern interstate commerce, 
and thus protect them from the extortions and oppressions of 

t monopolies. They also believe the Federal Government 
Ea tha wer and thatit is a high duty to prohibit immigra- 
tion and establish strict quarantine regulations to protect the 
Ls ess from infectious diseases and dangerous epidemics. 

They believe the Federal Government has the legal and con- 
stitutional right and power to provide for the protection of all 
its citizens in their personal rights, and against all forces and 
things that may destroy or injure the masses. 

What higher duty devolves upon Congress than to provide a 
sound, safe, and national currency for the people to do business 
with, so that thrift and prosperity may come to him who is in- 
dustrious and frugal? Such acurrency must of necessity be au- 
thorized by Congress and thus national in its scope and opera- 
tion. No State can clothe its currency with such Sonority as 
to make it receivable for reveuue, or national in its circulation. 
This very thing was provided against by the fathers who built 
the Constitution. 

The question before this body is not only whether the tax on 
paper issued during the panic last fall shall be remitted or 
whether the 10 per cent tax now imposed on State bank issue of 
paper money shall be repealed; but it is a graver and more im- 
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portant one, namely, How shall asafe and sound currency be pro- 
vided for to take the place of the national-bank paper that will 
soon be retired? 

The country will not besatisfied with a currency of less relia- 
bility, with one less catholic or national in its character. The 
business of our country is so laced together by railroads, rivers, 
canals, and telegraphic communication that a currency not na- 
tional would be a disorganizer and utterly useless for any other 
than local purposes. Asa nation of active, energetic business 
people, we demand a currency as broad as our limits and as safe 
as coin money. 

The suggestions made by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GROW] seems to me are practical and safe, at least worthy 
of further consideration while this subject is pending. 

A glance at the early banking system of this country is prof- 
itable at this time, it demonstrates the faith people have in & 
national currency, and the ease and success attending the man- 
agement of our finances by the Federal Government. By act of 
Congress in 1791 the United States Bank was established; its 
charter was to run twenty years. Its capftal stock was $10,000,- 
000, divided into shares of $100 each. The Government sub- 
scribed $2,000,000 and the remaining eight millions was taken 
by private parties. Branches were established in Boston, New 

ork, Baltimore, Norfolk, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and Washington. It was provided that payment 
for stock must be made, one-fourth in gold or silver coin and 
o ue three-fourths might be made in evidences of the pub- 

c debt. 

The limit of liability, it was strictly provided, should not be 
over and above its deposits, a greater sum than its capital. It 
was authorized to sell any part of the securities of which its ca 
ital was composed, but not allowed to purchase any kind of pub- 
lie debt whatever. Its notes were not legal tender, but were re- 
ceivable in payment of revenues. It was prohibited from dealing, 
trading, or handling (directly or indirectly) anything except 
bills of exchange, gold or silver bullion, or in the sale of se- 
curities really pledged for money loanéd, and 6 per cent interest 
was the limit allowed to be charged. 

All these precautions were provided for by law, to prevent an 
danger attaching to the bill holders who were involuntary cred- 
itors of the bank. Ithink experience in all sorts of banking in 
this country since the United States bank of 1701 was estab- 
lished, proves that it was a masterpiece of its kind. Its pro- 
visions were wise, safe, and perfectly adapted to the necessities 
of the times. Not only did the system furnish a sound currency, 
but enabled the nation to gather up the evidences of indebted 
ness contracted in the war of the Revolution. This debt was 
represented by a depreciated currency of immense magnitude, 
considering the resources and population of the young Republic. 

Hamilton took the Bank of England as an example, but his 
fertile brain and matchless statesmanship improved upon that 
system. His plan of banking was wholly free from all entan- 
gling alliances, and after it was put into operation, speedily con- 
verted its government debt into money and thus had at all times 
its capital in hand. It is recorded that the period of its exis- 
tence was the brightest one in the whole financial history of the 
country. But then, as now, aclassof men were dissatisfied; they 
denounced the bank and the system. The 8 of 
the law creating the bank was raised, and after the case had 
been decided, in one of the most learned and elaborate opinions 
ever delivered by the great jurist, Judge Marshall, in which the 
law was sustained, the enemies of the system even attacked the 
Chief Justice. 

This onslaught was led by the father of the Democratic party, 
Mr. Jefferson, and the great apostle of States’ rights. Mr. Jef- 
ferson's chief objection to the United States bank was that it 
recognized the superiority of the Federal Government over tho 
several States. He believed that the States should have the 
right to do the banking business. This bill before us now is in 
line with that theory; it is one feature of the doctrine of States 
rights of the Jefferson school of politics. The Chicago platform 
of the Democratic party commitsit to the defense of that theory 
of government. I believed for years that the result of the late 
civil war forever settled the question of the superiority of the 
Federal Government over the States, and that the union of 
States comprise a nation, spelled it with a big N,“ and for- 
ever destroyed the idea that this Government is a confederacy 
ofStates. If you will make a list of the States to-day who were 
in sympathy with Jefferson then, you will find them on this floor 
in favor of the repeal of the tax now imposed by Federal law 
upon the issue of State bank currency. 

The opposition to the United States Bank was carried so far 
that in 1808, when the stockholders asked Congress to renew the 
charter for twenty years longer, beginning at the end of the 
first charter in 1811, it was defeated. Mr. Gallatin, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, strongly advocated the renewal of the 
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charter, but his advice was disregarded and the bank was forced 
to close up its affairs and quit business, and the Government 
was from necessity driven to the employment of the State banks 
to do the business of the country. 

As soon as the Government was forced to surrender the con- 
trol of furnishing the money of the country, each State vied 
with every other State in starting up local ks. They came 
into existence like toadstools—in a night, and lasted a 
long. The country was flooded with notes of State banks. In 
1814 every bank except those of New England suspended. The 
condition ofaffairs was deplorable, if we may believe history. In 
1811 Mr. Gallatin says the outstanding bank notes were 822, 700, 000. 
In 1816, five years later, Mr. Crawford, his successor, declares 
there was $110,000,000 outstanding. Theconditionofaffairs grew 
worse, and finally all conservative men were alarmed at the out- 
look and begun to devise plans to ascertain what eould be done 
to stop the avalanche of worthless paper money that was being 
issued without the hope ofa redeemer ever appearing. ^ 

The Senate of Pennsylvania appointed a committee to inquire 
into the extent and causes of the general distress in that Stat», 
who reported. I extract the following from the same: 


A bill authorizing the incorporation of forty-one — institutions, 
with capitals amounting to upwards of $17,000,000, was passed by a large ma- 
jority. This bill was also returned by the governor with additional objec 
tions, but two-thirds of both houses agreeing on pe ye „it became a 
law on the 21st of March, 1814, and thus was inflic! upon the Common- 
wealth, an evil of a more disastrous nature than has ever been experienced 
by itscitizens. 

The condition wasso desperate that even Mr. Jefferson became 
severe in his denunciation of the result, if not of the system. 

In a letter to President Adams, dated January 24,1814, he used 
this language: 

Our circulating paper of the last year was estimated at $200,000,000. The 
new banks now petitioned for to the several Le tures are for sixty 
millions additional capital, and of course $180,000, additional circulation, 
bearly doubling that of last year and raising the whole mass to near four 
hundred millions, or 40 to 1 of the wholesome amount of circulation for a 


population of 8.000,000 circumstanced as we are, and you remember how 
2 our money went dowu after our 40 to 1 establishment in the Revolu- 


T doubt if the present trash can hold as long. I think three hundred and 
eighty millions must blow up in the course of the present year. 

This showing is not a good one in favor of having plenty of 
money, unless that money is backed by a reserve of coin, secur- 
ities of unquestioned value, or the pledge of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for at this period a circulation of nearly $50 per capita 
5 and yet Mr. Jefferson gives a discouraging description 
of affairs. 

This state of affairs depicted by Jefferson and the committee 
was not peculiar to Pennsylvania, but 3 in every State, 
and in many of them was more radical and vicious than there. 
The notes depreciated all the way from 10 to 30 per cent dis- 
count. No wonder the people stood appalled at the danger be- 
fore them. Not a rift in the clouds could be discovered, not a 
bow of promise was in sight. The finances of the nation were 
within the control of the States, and the boomers of wild-cat 
mouey, the promoters of plenty of money, without regard to its 
value, were masters of the situation. 

But danger signals foretold the collapse of the inflated finan- 
cial boom unless a halt was called. To rely upon State banks 
and bankers to provide a remedy was hopeless and fatal, for 
they knew no other way than to continue to issue more of the 
same sort; and the larger the volume, the less value did each 
dollar possess. 

In this pending crisis, naturally all minds reverted to what a 
United States Bank did in 1791 for the country, and by mutual 
consent of all partos a second charter was granted by Congress 
in 1816 to establish a United States Bank to continue for twenty 
years. At this time the country was in a frenzied condition 
over paper money. Sober reasoning and argument had no ef- 
fect upon the public mind. A wild mob of financial doctors 
were in control. 

The circumstances about the people were such that men were 
guided by impulse and the stress of present necessities; the re- 
straining commands of the law were disregarded. Every princi- 

le of sound economy was violated and trampled under foot. 

he future was ignored and the present only.considered. The 
finances of the country was in the control of this class of finan- 
ciers, and they had but one thought, one remedy to apply, and 
that was to make an abundance of paper money. The business 
of the country was practically at a standstill, prosperity halted, 
the people were in sore distress in every section, and helpless 
so long as the speculators and bank sharks were in control of 
the currency of the country. A large per capita circulation did 
not bring relief; the abundance of money was not the remedy 
they wanted. 

In the presence of this state of affairs the Second United 
States Bank begun business; it came before the people with a 
charter from the Federal Government; it came upon the field 


ut as 


of financial distress by authority of all the people. The people 
who were stung by the serpent of wild-cat money turned their 
gaze away from the inflated swindling concerns to one clothed 
with the authority of Congress to arrest the craze of money- 


making without provision to redeem the uttered paper; and to 
put in place a currency that had from the start the confidence 
of the people. During the five years of State bank currency 
nearly all the specie of the country had been driven abroad, or 
had gone into retirement, perhaps most of it in the possession 
of frugal people who foresaw the result of the system then in 
operation. : 

By prudent and careful management at the end of two years 
nearly eight millions of specie had been brought back from Eu- 
Tope and placed as a reserve for future operations. Confidence 
being restored, the stocking legs, trunks, and other safety de- 
positories of the common people were opened up, and large sums 
of specie were put into circulation. Then, by judiciously assist- 
ing the State banks, by 1820 most of them in the Easturn States 
had resumed payment of their issues. The South and West 
were not so easily extricated, for the craze had been more vio- 
lent and rampant in those sections, and neither had anythin, 
like as good systems as did the East. The country was muc 
newer, the productions were light, but the demands for money 
to improve and develop the country were much greater than in 
the t, therefore when the making.of money was placed in 
the hands of the people of the States they availed themselves of 
the opportunity to grind out an abundance of the article. 

The people who settle up a new country are always in need of 
more money than those of the old sectionsof the country. They 
want money to aid in subduing the land from a wild state, to 
aid in building houses, barns, fences, and other necessary build- - 
ings. Roads, bridges, schoolhouses, court-houses, churches, and 
many other public improvements must be made. The produc- 
tions for the markets are light for several years and taxes are 
always high until all the necessary improvements are secured, 
consequently the Western pioneer believes in a liberal supply 
of the circulating medium, which means to him a lower rate of 
interest, for the rule scarcely varies that he isa borrower for 
the first ten or fifteen years after locating on a new farm. 

But speaking as a representative of the Western people, I sa; 
to you that they do not want a State banking system e 
upon the country. They are afraid that the days of 1855 to 1859 
may be repeated. They believe there should an expansion 
of the currency, but it should be provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In the discussion upon this bill, one argument used 
in its favor is that it will prove a remedy against the concentra- 
tion of money in the money centers; that the operations of a 
State banking system will furnish a full supply of currency to 
the States remote from the t centers. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox] pressed this line of logic very earnestly 
and eloquently. 

I think the argument is faulty in this respect. The flow of 
money to the centers of trade, commerce, and manufactures is 
regulated entirely by the lawsof business, Itis anatural result, 
and acts of legislation can not prevent it, nor does it prove the 
insufficiency of the amount of money. The establishment of a 
thousand banks can not change the inexorable logic of trade 
and barter. Articles of commerce naturally gravitate to the 
great centers, and money goes the same way, use there is 
where it can be used to the best advantage. The Laws of 
Money lays down this proposition as a correct principle in 
finance: 

Bills of exchange, consequently, serve as money between communities 
widely se ted, for the reason'that their transfer operates as the transfer 
of that which they Lh Adega It is plain to see that their use is the only 
mode by which the value of exports could be made immediately available. 
Without them such exports would be so much dead capital ta they were 
delivered to the purchasers or consumers, and the proceeds of the same col- 
lected and paid over. By means of them, by their sale, the exporter of mer- 
chandise can, as soon as they are drawn, convert the value of that which 
they represent into money. 

A currency of bills, therefore, in a normal and healthy condition is per- 
fectly adapted to its objects when every Shipman has its 2 representa- 
tive; in other words, when the currency of commerce equals the merchan- 
dise of commerce, a corresponding amount of coin or bullion is thereby 
discharged from use. ‘There could be no inflation so long as the currency is- 
sued was symbolic, as it would always be retired when the merchandise sym- 
bolized was delivered for consumption. The pivot upon which all these 
operations turn is merchandise. at provided the instruments which 
resent it, and which entitle their holder to a corresponding amount of the 
same in value, or to the proceeds of the same, which, by their transfer, trans- 
fer that which they represent, papermoney—currency. As soon as they are 


cy 
issued their movement commences automatically in their appropriate 
spheres, and continues until they have accomplished their circuit and work. 


If this statement is the correct principle of barter and trade— 
and no one will dispute it, I think—then the argument made 
against the accumulation of money at the great centers is use- 
less, for no remedy can be provided other than to establish com- 
peting centers of trade. The laws of trade, commerce, and bar- 
ter are immutable and can not be affected by legislation. 

The difficulty that besets the South and West is, both are large 


bill with the Cox amendment passes, permit me to 
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producers of what the world demands for the sustenance of the 

ple, and from certain points on the lakes or seashore distri- 
Rails is made and to these distributive points all the surplus 
products of the producing sections must go, and as a logical se- 
quence the great volume of money goes in the same direction, 
is there kept in bank or reserve to be ready for use in the bar- 
ter or sale of whatever seeks those places for a market. 

Now, how it is possible to prevent this aggregation of money 
at given points by permitting State banks to go into the manu- 
facture of a currency I can not see. Even if the currency made 
by the State banks was as good as a greenback, the same result 
would follow in accumulating at centers of trade. 

It seems to me we should seek in the South and West to pro- 
duce more of the merchandise of trade and the currency of com- 
merce, and thus take away from the money centers the accumu- 
lations and scatter it in circulation among the pie; rather 
than resort to the making of bank notes by State S. 

The experience of the past is worth much to us; what has 
been may be again. Asa warning of what may ha pt this 

attention 
to the practical workings of a State banking system in Ken- 
tucky, and that splendid State's misfortunes is only a sample of 
many others at that time. In 1818 that State had forty-three 
banks chartered by the Legislature and were doing business, and 
“filled a long-felt want." They met all demands in a business- 
like way for a time, and no doubt were popular with the people. 
But the regular round of business soon made legitimate demands 
upon them they could not meet. Suspensions followed, and next 
came a crash that carried all before it. People could not pay 
their debts; money was worthless. 

Creditors pressed their debtors until a cry for relief went up 
from everywhere. Stay laws were interposed to protect the 
debtor class from the operations of the collection laws. The 
unconstitutionality of the stay laws were set up and carried to 
the court of appeals, the highest tribunal in the State then, 
where the laws were held to be void. Such was the distress 
among the people that they elected a Legislature favorable to 
staying the collection of debts, and they established a new court 
of appeals known to bə favorable to wires i | the stay laws. 
The result of all this was to array the people of the State into 
two parties upon this question of stay or no stay law. 

The stay law party remained do t until 1826, when their 
opponents were victorious, and immediately reversed all former 
actions and laws; but in the meantime infinite injury was done 
to the moral and material welfare of the State. By 1830 not a 
bank of issue was left doing businessin the State. the United 
States bank had not been put into the breach about this time 
and given a safe, reliable currency to the people, no man can 
even guess what the end might have been. 

What was true of Kentucky banks wasequally true in most if 
not all of the Southern and Western States. 

At this time let me p who it was that suffered the loss 
by this rotten system of king? Was it the bankers, stock- 
holders, and parties interested in the banks? No, not by any 
means. It pi the crei e, the pe ers, the 5 7 55 
ing opis people who do not ə much money. In the 
bank b Is they owned when the bank failed was the price of 
their toil. The business men who handled money every day, 
who were in the towns and cities were able to protect them- 
selves by being familiar with the standing and reputation of 
each particular bank. Thompson's Bank Note Reporter was as 
necessary about a place of business to inform the business man 
of the money market and the new counterfeits, as was a pair of 
scales to weigh sugar with. But the farmer, laborer, and the 
common people did not and could not have all these means of 
protection against loss; naturally they were the victims of this 
pernicious system. 

Irecall my own experience in 1856, when I was paid in ** Logans- 

rt(Ind.)Insurance Company cup bank notes for four months’ 
faithful labor on a farm. I received the money one day, and two 
= afterward the bank suspended and a little later was pub- 
ed as worthless. I lost the price of four months’ labor, and 
ever since I have had decided opinions about State bank money. 
If this bill becomes a law I fear the young men of the oaar 
may have a like experience. It always has been and always wi 
be that the honest, faithful toiler is the victim of bad banking. 

My constituency are e in making homes in a new State; 
they have laid the foundations broad and deep by enacting wise 
and liberal laws through the Legislature, and upon them rear- 
m fii edifice of an honorable Statehood. They entered upon 

work in good faith and under the full belief that time and 
honest toil subdue from a state of wildness the vast prairies 
and add them to the productive acres of the nation. They have 
not got time, nor the facilities to become expert detectives of 
worthless or counterfeit currency. They are remote from the 
great money centers, scattered all over the prairies of the State, 


bus, upon the farm, busy in the grain fields, in the pastures 
wi eir stock, or other necessary labor, to provide for them- 
selves and dependents. They have not known any but sound 
money for nearly a third of a century, and now to open the flood- 
gates of wild-cat money will put them at the mercy of sharpers 
and speculators, against whom they can have no defense. My 
people believe the money of this country should be national in 
its character and sound in its quality, This can not be under 
the provisions of this bill and the amendment. 

At notimein our history has the State banking system proven 
satisfactory or of lasting benefit to the people. It must be so 
from the nature of the case. For a brief time the banks flourish, 
fill the country with their bills at par value, circulate them as 
far from home as possible, issue as many dollars as liberal State 
laws can be stretched to cover, and while their issues are at par 
gain the confidence of the public. But the laws of business and 
commerce are fixed laws, and no amount of juggling can change 
them. When the period comes for the return tide to set toward 
the bank of issue and bill bolders present them for redemption, 
the test of soundness is nt hand. 

Experience has taught us that not one in fifty has been able 
to pass the test for any length of time. The moment they fail 
to meet all the requirements of a sound banking system, that 
moment alarm takes place and a panic follows, with a credulous 
people to suffer the loss. It is not the bankers, stockholders, 
and officers who lose; they are always in position to protect 
themselves; and history furnishes few instances where they 
have not done so; but the people of moderate means, scattered 
over a wide stretch of territory, who are involuntary creditors, 
are those who lose. They are the victims of confidence in a r- 
nicious system. "This Congress ought not to make it edge 
repeat past experiences. 

know thatitis declared safeguards and ample protection 
will be provided for the bill-holders by . s of issue 
tohold securities of approved character in reserve, so that their 
issue may be redeemed by legal process if necessary. All this 
is most satisfactory in theory and on its face assuring. But all 
these legal requirements will be relegated to the several Legis- 
latures of the States, and unquestionably we shall have as many 
different kinds of regulations and protectionsas there are States 
inthe Union, perhaps no two exactly alike; consequently the 
real value of the money of no two States will be alike. Besides, 
how will a farmer in Tennessee be able to know what protection 
is provided by the State for the redemption of a bill issued by a 
bank in South Dakota? 

Iam unwilling to consent that any State Legislature shall do 
in this case what I believe Congress should do. I am not will- 
ing that money shall be put into circulation that is not author- 
ized by the Congress of the United States; nor does this smack 
of piece; but it is a plain duty devolving upon this body. 
Is it paternalism for the Federal Government to protect the life 
or liberty of a citizen of the Republic? No gentleman will an- 
swer in the affirmative. No more is it paternalism to protect 
the people against a vicious and dangerous currency whoare the 
involuntary creditors of rotten banks. 

The demand for plenty of money in many of the States would 
be so strong and vehement that the Legislature would feelin 
duty bound to accede to the demands of their constituents. I 
do not question but they would enact such laws as in their best 
judgment would meet the demands and afford a perfect pro- 
tection to all bill holders. Iam clearly of the opinion that the 
average State Legislature is not the best lawmaking power to 
legislate upon a question of such importance as this. A man who 
is selected to serve sixty or ninety days in the State Legislature 
is not so competenta man as a trained and experienced legislator. 
The opinions of the long line of financiers of our country are 
worth more to us asa nation than that of any State legislator, 
and these experienced men, almost without exception, oppose 
the system of State banks of issue. 

The methods and devious ways of men who seek to evade the 
rovisions of our present banking laws are so ingenious andart- 
ul that the vigi ant and trained corps of officers who are 

charged to watch them have not been able to prevent the loot- 
ing of many banks; but thanks to the wise and just law gov- 
erning the e of currency the bill holders have never lost a 
penny by the failure of a bank. The people need never give a 
thought as to what bank issued the bill they own, for the 
currency in circulation is absolutely solvent, and whether the 
bank survives or fails the money is good. This can not be so 
under the bill before us. Now, the law requires Dex bank to 
receive at par the issue of every other bank, thus nationalizing 
our currency. If we have asystem of State bank issue this can 
not be; one State can not compel the banks of another State to 
accept their bank paper, however good it may be; therefore the 
issue of all State banks must be local in their circulation. 

The result in another way would be to establish a line of 
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brokers and money-changers on the borders of all the States, as 
was the case in 1856-59, so the people who travel or do business 
in different States may have money that will be current. This 
means loss, confusion, and swind . Glance back and 
see what pened in 1857. Those were the haleyon days our 
Democratic friends would return to. Those were the dayswhen 
Democratic statesmanship gave the country a State currency. 
No 10 per cent tax then to restrain the issuing of stacks and 
cords of what was derisively called “ stump-tail” currency. 
Money was plenty, and as easily made as a web of cloth or pair 
of shoes. There seemed to be no end to the amount and nostand- 
ard of value for it. The failure of a bank then was of such eom- 
mon occurence that correspondents of Thompson's Bank Note 
Reporter could not restrain their facetiousness in announcing a 


failure. I quote one as a sample: 
‘ JANUARY 17, 1257. 


JOHN THOMPSON, Esq., New York: 


DEAR Sig: Grame! and Shawnee Banks (Indiana) both gone up." 
em anm ree er to Nexsen to ‘raise the wind " for hisnew branch 
ank at Bedford, simply ou his word. Nexen has Notes.of both 


This quotation isfrom Thompson's Bank Note Reporter of 
January 20, 1857. Noticethattheauditorof State, who was the cus. 
todian of thesecuritiesof banks, loaned them to“ raise the wind” 
and start a new bank. In the same publica of issue of July 
3,1851, the namesof four hundred and sixty banks are published 
that had failed within a few months. At the same time, in the 
back part of the book may be found the names of between seven 
and eight hundred defunct banks that had failed at an earlier 
date. Every issue for months gave notice of from five to fifteen 
new counterfeits that had ap since last issue. So demor- 
alized was the currency that there were nearly as many counter- 
feit bills afloat as gene ones. Indeed the general estimate of 
the money was so low that it was not considered much of acrime 
„ it, for one class was worth about as much as the 

ES 

This old publication explodes the argument that a State bank- 
ing system will make times better or easier, for almost every 
issue quotes the markets and conditions of the money supply. 
Money close,” Danger of more nee Money tight," 
and like ex ons, are morefrequently found than any other. 

Do the friends of this bill desire to turn back in the 
of the ; return to the tried and condemned system of 
followed in Buchanan’s Administration, to the theories of J 
ferson, which were proven impracticable and dangerous at an 
earlier period. Will the Democratic party never learn anything 
by experience? Gentlemen, this is your golden 9 to 
prove your oft repeated friendship for the people. you mean 
what you claim, that the Democratic party is the champion and 
defender of the common people; now is the time to prove it; 
prove it by defeating this bill and providing for a safe, sound, 
and national banking system totake the place of the present one 
ra i expires by the payment of the bonds on which itis 

ounded. 

This can be done by returning to the policy followed in 1792 
when silver was rec ed as the money of the people, when 
no man disputed its right to b» on a parity with gold in all the 
marts and channels of trade. The production of silver in our 
own country is about $200,000,000, coin value, annually. Asnow 
treated by law it is of no value for increasing our circulation; 
it is a commodity of little more value than metals found at the 
junkshops. For more than eighty years nota eriticism was 
made upon it as money. It was received by the people freely 
and gladly; they believed it was money then, they believe 
itisnow. They loved the musical jingle of the dollars of the 
daddies then, they love it now. I know a later class of states- 
men stabbed it, demonetized and retired it, and later still gave 
another and another unfriendly blow; but, gentlemen, silver is 
not knocked out, mark that. 

The oft-repeated assertion that we can not maintain a silver 
currency above its bullion value, and therefore it is not to be 
considered, is likely to be refuted and much sooner than even 
the friends of silver expected. The trend of public opinion 
is all toward silver on the other side of the waters. If the 
United States will take a firm stand for the coinage of silver at 
a ratio of 16 to 1, the gold governments will come to it, like a 
baseball runner packing for the home base. If this Congress 
will declare for the free coinage of silver, the hue andery about 
a depreciated and cheap coin will end atonce. 

Here is the opportunity for the Democratic party to be of some 
use to the country, instead of tinkering with a bill to resurrect 
an oft-tried and as often condemned, and a despised system of 
supplying the co with money. Turn to silver, provide for 
its use by coinage and silver certificates, and a curreney will be 
proyided for that will meet every demand of trade and com- 


merce and satisfy every class of ple except the speculators ~ 
in gold, and I no member of this body i concerned about 
what that class like or do not like. A currency such as I have 
hinted at would betnational in its character and meet every de- 
mand that is now made by the friends of the bill before us. 

Not only would a safe and sound currency be provided, but a 
new impetus would be given to one of the great industries of the 
nation. The mines that are now closed would open up, the thou- 
sands of hardy, faithful miners who aro now idle would eagerly 

eize their picks and shovels, and drive their ways to richer 
veins of the white metal: the supply would be the nation 
needs fora supply of good money. Encouragement or recogni- 
tionis all that is necessary for our mines to produce silver 
enough to raise the per capita eirculation to double what it is' 
now and nota bitof danger of a bank failing or the holder of a 
coin dollar or a silver certificate losing a penny. 

I warn the members of nry own party thatit is high time for 
the party of progress, as it always has been—the party of the 
people, whose rights it has always grandly championed; the 
party that has never faltcred in its devotion to great principles 
and always has the courage of its convictions; the party that 
has set examples for and been followed by the Democratic party 
for more than twenty years; that the time has come for it to take 
hold of the silver question and handle itas the masses desire to 
see it done, and that is te make provision for silver and gold to 
be at a parity on the basis of 1792, and upon our silver gold 
Nee provide a banking system that is based upon the 

ner metals that Almighty God planted in the earth in the 
heart of this magnificent Republic. 

It is labor lost to engage im the work of devising a banking 
system of construction and duplex attachments, when’ 
a metal base can be soeasily provided and every dollar of money 
in circulation be as good as every other dollar. 

Ido not forget that the Chicago platform commands the Dam- 
oeratie party to repeal the 10 per cent tax on State bank issue. 
But so many holes have been tramped through that catchpenny 
document, and done deliberately and premeditatedly, that one 
or two more will make little ornodifferene>. Therefore, L hope 
there will be enough votes found on the other side of this Hall 
to join the distinguished Democrat from Illinois |Mr. SPRINGER] 
to defeat the bill pending. 

To ignore the platform is not a political crime. It isa sort 
of a back number--has served its purpose. It was built for the 
same p a conductortold a passenger car-platforms are for. 
When the passenger was informed that he must not violate the 
rule that forbids passengers to stand on the platform, but must 
go inside the car, he slouched inside the door, but as he did 
so said to the conductor, I'd like to know what a platform is 
built for if one can't stand on it." The conductor replied, ** To 
get in on, sir.“ The platform has served its purpose; it 
carried the Democratic party into control of the Government, 
but let ushope that the good judgmentand patriotism of enough 
of its members in this House will iguore the platform to defeat 
this bill and the amendment. 

To it means to turn back the hands of progress on the 
dial plate fifty years; means to endanger business, to handicap 
and cripple enterprise, to destroy confidence, absorb wealth 
and impoverish the people. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Banks, 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. BELL, 


OF COLORADO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 5, 1895. 
On the bill (H. R. 28%) to suspend the ration of the laws imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 
ANOTHER MISERABLE MAKESHIFT. 


Mr. BELL of Colorado said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Congress made a serious mistake in 1878 in 
trying to patch up our crippled finances by resorting to the sub- 
terfuge known as the Blantl-Allison act. 

Another sad mistake was made in 1390, when the attempt was 
made to place a pateh on the old Bland-Allison mending; and a 


more fatal mistake was made in 1893, when the old patches were 


all torn off before obtaining some assurance at least of securing 
someth better. 
t act, however, the grounds were cleared, leaving 


In this 
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' us no money of final redemption, under the narrow and unjust 
construction of the Treasury Department, except our little pit- 
tance of gold. 

It would have been infinitely better in 1878 if the friends of a 
requisite volume of good money of ultimate redemption had in- 
sisted upon the free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1 
or nothing. 

When the members of the Senate and House called upon each 
other to arise in their places and explain to each other and to 
the country when, how, for what purpose, and at whose demand 
or request silver was demonetized in 1873, and when Blaine, the 
Speaker of the House, President Garfield, Judge Kelley, chair- 
man of the Committee on Coinage, Senators VOORHEES and 
Beck, and practically all of the leaders in each House disclaimed 
any knowledge of such a move or of any intention to disturb sil- 
ver, the country began to awaken to a realization of the com- 
mission of a heinous legislative crime or a delirious blunder, 
and C the restoration of this ancient sip 
ply of money. is was the time to demand our rights while a 
of the facts were fresh in the minds of the people. 

The overtrustful representatives of the people yielded to the 
siren song oi the gold power, allowed it to convert the Bland 
free-coinage act into the miserable makeshift known as the 
Bland-Allison act for the purchase and coinage of a limited 

uantity of silver, leaving the silver bullion as a mere commod- 

, to be manipulated by the street gamblers, while leaving goa 
bullion legislatively protected, insuring it to succeed beyond all 
unaided competitors. 

If we again resort to patching up our scant financial system 
with bank conveniences, which are worthless in times of panics, 
congested credit, or at general liquidation periods, then another 
generation must be worn out with misery, want, and debt be- 
cause of an apathy and want of sufficient sagacity in the Amer- 
ican people to form an American system of finance which will 
equitably and sufficiently measure the value of our exchanges 
and the equality of the dollar our debtors must return for the 
one they borrowed from their creditors. 

During a continuation of the panicy days of 1873, Congress by 
a commission thoroughly examined into the causes of our distress, 
and clearly showed that it was a money famine, and that only 
money of final redemption irredeemable in any other kind of 
money could cure or prevent these panics. 

It is not a palliative or auxiliary, but a full legal-tender irre- 
deemable money as a permanent system that the times and this 
occasion demand. Tt 

August 15, 1876, Congress adopted the following joint resolu- 
tions, viz: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That a commission is 
hereby authorized and constituted,to consist of three Senators, to be ap 
Pein ala by tpe Arte and aperiat orte Tee 
tobe selected N with chem, with authority to determine the 
time and place for meeting, and to take evidence and whose duty it shall be 
Ane Into the change which has taken place in the relative value of gold 
and silver; the causes thereof, whether permanent or otherwise; the effects 
thereof upon trade, commerce, finance, and the productive interests of the 
country, and upon the standard of value in this and foreign countries. 

Second. Into the policy of the restoration of the double standard in this 


country, and, if restored, what the legal relation between the two coins, 
silver and gold, should be 


Third. Into the poli of continu legal-tender notes concurrently with 
metallic standards, and the effects thereof upon the labor, industries, and 
wealth of the coun 


Fourth. Into the bast means for providing for facilitating the resumption 
of specie payments, 

This commission consisted of Senators George S. Boutwell, 
Lewis V. Bogy, and John P. Jones, of the Senate; Representa- 
tives Randall g Gibson, George Willard, and Richard P. Bland, 
of the House of Representatives; Hon. William S. Groesbeck, of 
Ohio, and Prof, Francis Bowers, of Massachusetts; and George 
M. Weston, of Maine, as clerk. 

The commission was appointed soon after the people and Con- 
gressmen in general learned that Congress in 1873 had demone- 
tized silver, without any request of the people or any petition or 
political platform advocating it, and without the knowledge or 
observance of the i press or of the President of the United 
States, who signed the fatal aet. 

The many peculiarities connected with the rg psi and unob- 
servance of this act created a strong suspicion of foul play, which 
was designated by the more charitable in Europe and America 
as fel Qe inadvertance, but by the plain-spoken as a premedi- 
tated crime. 

The commission immediately caused interrogative circulars 
to be issued to boards of trade, financiers, economists, and others, 
in all financially advanced countries of Europe and America, 
asking aid in the proper solution of the questions submitted to 
the committee by Congress. : 

The commission had these subjects under consideration for 
many months, holding meetings during the recess of Congress 


in New York City, and during the session in Washington City, 
and heard much evidence and spent much time in examining the 
financial history of the world. 

I have always thought that the evidence and investigations of 
this commission furnished the seed which developed RICHARD 
P. BLAND as the leading bimetallist of the House, and evolved 
Senator JOHN P. JONES into the foremost bimetallist and econo- 
8 of the world they both having been members of this com- 
mittee. 

A majority of the committee reported to Congress, among 
many other things, the following: 


The two metals together fill but scantily the measure of the mone 
needs of the world, and they can only fill it upon the condition that bot; 
are money in the fullest sense, and not is such money if it be restricted 
in its legal-tender functions. * (Volume 1, pages 6, 7). 


The commission, then, logically and rightfully diagnosed the 
disease of the times. It was twenty goate ago, as itis now, a 
famine of full legal-tender money of final redemption that was 
gnawing the vitals out of our national energies, and not a famine 
of bank conveniences. Further the committee says: 


Prices, notwithstanding the use of banking expedients and credits, are 
governed by the volume of monet. 

It is sometimes maintained that a compensation can be mado for à 
shrinkage in the volume of money by an increase of such banking expe- 
dients as checks, bills of exchange, and clearing houses. 

These e: ents are now resorted to, and because profit is found in their 
use will always be availed of to the utmost possible extent. * * * 

Money is the primary and governing force whose functions can not be sus- 
pended by evice whatever, and whose volume or existence does not de- 
pend on b: expedients, while these expedients grow out of money and 
could not exist Without it (Volume 1, page 36. 

If metallic money becomes insufficient by reason of the demonetization 
of either of the precious metals, or from any cause, one of two things must 
happen, the commercial, industrial, and numerical progress of mankind 
must be arrested, and if the decrease of money shall be a continuing one, 
and cover a long period of time, it must end in an absolute check of proz- 
ress and bly the destruction of existing social and political institutions; 
or, what is most probable, relief would be sought in an extension and per- 
petuation of existing social and political institutions; or what is most 
powa relief would be sought in an extension and 8 of exist- 

g systems of inconvertible money which owe their origin to the pres- 
sure of expanding population and commerce against the restrictive bounds 
E a stationary and perhaps declining aggregate supply of the two met- 


Shrink of money and falling prices always have had and always must 
have a tendency to concentrate wealth, to enrich the few and toimpoverish 
and degrade the many. 

This tendency is subtle, active, and portentious throughout the world to- 
day. olume 1, pages 24, 25.) An increasing value of money and falling 
prices ve been and are more fruitful of human misery than war, pestilence, 
or famine. 

They have wrought more injustice than all the bad laws which were ever 
enacted. * (Volume 7, pages 24, 25.) 


Here is the fullest recognition that oiy inconvertible, full 
legal-tender money can sustain stability of prices or general 
prosperity. Money redeemable is a transient, temporary con- 
venience merely, but useless in times of panic, or when men are 
required to stop, check up accounts, and pay final balances. 


Such money inflates credit for a short, spasmodic period, and 
utterly fails when the liquidation period arrives, and is the curse 
of all who use it except to the maker. Germany and the United 


States demonetized silver in 1873. 

The commission further says: 

Atthat time (after apad die, rich 5 flelds in California and Australia), 
foe. promising the more abundant yield, was selected for demonetization, 

ecreditor classes and those having fixed incomes boldly demanded it, in 
order, as they frankly avowed, to protect themselves against the anticipated 
rise in general prices. 

Under their appeal several nations of Europe, notably Germany and Aus- 
tria, in 1857 demonetized gold. It is probable that the movement in that 
direction would have become universal in Europe but for the resistance of 
France. It was changed at least as early 1865 into a movement for the de- 
monetization of silver. 

But this change from demonetizing goa todemonetizing silver was more 
of form than of substance, The object aimed at by both was through a dis- 
use of one of the money metals to protect the creditor classes and those 
having fixed incomes against a fall in the value of money and a rise in gen- 


eral prices. 

This is the pith and the marrow of the monetary discussions of the last 
twenty-five years. (Volume 1, page 16. 

Manifestly the real reason for the demonetization of silver was the a; 
prehension of the creditor that the combined production of the two met 
would raise pricas and cheapen money unless one of them were shorn of the 
money function 

In Europe this reason was distinctly avowed. (Volume 1, page 4.) 


If in 1878, after the people had learned from these reports and 
elsewhere that the bankers and bondholders, through the treach- 
ery of a pin Secretary of the Treasury and a few Representa- 
tives and Senators, and that one-half of the people’s supply of 
money had been cut off in the interest of an organized and soul- 
less money combine, had peremptorily demanded its restoration, 
instead of allowing the Bland free-coinage bill which pe the 
House to be supplanted by the representatives of the money 
power in the Senate with the miserable and fraudulent make- 
shift, the Bland-Allison act, providing for the purchase and 
coinage of not less than two and not exceeding four million dol- 
lars’ worth per month, and leaving the silver bullion as a mere 
commodity and gold bullion as a full-fledged money metal, well 
knowing that would legislate silver to death—then this 
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panic, this range of low prices, this lesson of want and misery, 
never would have been learned by the world. 

At that time had the friends of silver in Congress submitted 
to no makeshift, but focused all of its efforts on the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 or nothing, it would have suc- 
ceeded, the world would have been prosperous and happy even 
to this day, as we could not have been so enslaved by the gold 
power or creditor classes. 

In 1890 the people were again determined to force the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. The usual free-coinage 
bill passed the House of Representatives, but when it reached 
the E dé the representatives of the money power appeared 
upon the scene as usual and presented the second fraudulentand 
miserable makeshift; the Sherman act,stopping the coinage 
of silver, purchasing it with so-called Treasury notes, which, by 
& fraudulent construction of an ambiguous law, as evidently in- 
tended by the contrivers, were but orders upon the Treasury for 

old. 
T By these gradations and miserable aud fraudulent makeshifts 
the people were by degrees deceived, falsely and fraudulently 
wiesen to fear silver, and finally robbed of their very birth- 
ts. 
ou can reduce an ambitious, proud, and intelligent people to 
slavery by degrees, but you can not accomplish such a result at 
one fell swoop. 

Can anyone take the history of our financial legislation and 
reach any other conclusion than that the Bland-Allison act of 
1878, and Sherman act of 1890, were premeditatedly and know- 
ingly foisted upon the people by therepresentatives of the money 

ower in the Senate simply to palliate the sentiment of the pub- 

c until they could renew their hold and through a powerful 
and well patronized and shrewdly directed public press falsely 
educate the people and finally destroy their ancient and indis- 
pensible money. 

A senior Senator and ex-Secretary of the Treasury has been 
the hero of the money power, not only in his own country, but 
in every t financial center of the world. 

It was he who directed and had passed the demonetization act 
of 1873, without the knowledge or observance of the object of 
the act by the people, the public press, or even the President of 
the United States who signed the bill. 

It was he, as Secretary of the Treasury, who set the prece- 
dent, defied the law, and refused, from time to time, to purchase 
the little pittance of silver provided by the Bland-Allison act. 

It was he who formulated and presented the ambiguous and 
fraudulent provisions of the Sherman act of 1890, by which, 
through an evidently intended fraudulent construction, silver 
coinage would be stopped, the Treasury notes issued would bea 
mere order for gold, making the act sodangerous and odious that 
the people would for self-preservation have to demand its re- 


It was he who introduced the bill in 1892 for its re after 
accomplishing his purpose of making it intolerably odious. 

It was he who stood upon the floor of the Senate and condoned 
his own guilt by proclaiming that he promulgated this miser- 
able and fraudulent makeshift to prevent the passage of a free- 
coinage act and to relieve a Republican President of the embar- 
rassment of vetoing a free-coinage bill. 

The West heartily sympathizes with the condition of the 
South. We too are oppressed and debt-ridden for the lack of a 
sufficiency of currency ofa character that will freely and gener- 
ally circulate. 

e tooare paying the East 82 in value for each $1 we borrowed. 
But we are so thoroughly convinced that it is indispensable to 
general prosperity that we have a currency of gold, silver, and 
paper equaling $50 per capua issued by the General Government, 
none of which is convertible into any other kind of money or re- 
deemable in anything exceptin the cancellation of debts, except 
at the volition of the one making the exchange. We feel that 
it is unwise to do anything that will have a tendency to delay 
this desideratum; that it is better that we suffer the ills we have 
a little while longer rather than accept a temporary palliative 
whose every tendency will be to postpone a permanent remedy. 

The curse of our present system is found in the domination 
of the banks. What we want and must have is some system of 
currency that will induce the owner of money to invest in the 
enterprises and development of the country. 

To-day the owner of money takes no part in developing the 
resources of the country. He sits back and hires his money at 
exorbitant rates with undoubted security to some enterprising 
and public-spirited citizen, who must take all the chances on 
the success of the venture, and if successful give the services of 
the venture to the public with an advanced cost. 

We have too many banks now. There are in the country two 
or three banks in every little cross-road town. This is because 
of the enormous profits in banking. 


We hear a great deal about the poor fellows with their money in 


the savings banks in the East. I have no particular sympathy 
with the general line of savings-bank depositors. The depositors 
ol savings banks generally area lot of miserly old fossils who never 
developed a resource, gave an alm, or benefited their race in any 
manner. They are very much like the miscreant who purchases 
the best corner lots of our towns, sits idly by, and watches his 
enterprising neighbors erect stately mansions on every side of 
him, accepts the community-made value and dotes upon it as a 
result of his great business acumen. 

He is too cowardly to invest, too indolent to develop, and too 
narrow and selfish to join his neighbors in making the wheels 
of industry move and the country bud and bloom in fragrance 
and green. They are generally a class of drones and sluggards. 
It is not the poor schoolma'am, widow, or laborer that owns the 
vast deposits in your savings banks. 

These great deposits belong largely to the sloths and dolts of 
the country. Their deposits are small because of their conserva- 
tive divisions of their vast sums among the many savings banks 
of the country. The thrifty, wide-awake schoolma’am, widow, 
or laborer invests in building and loan associations or some other 
live enterprise. 

I want to join our New York and New England friends in tax- 
ing the sloth instead of the thrift of the country. I am in favor 
or smoking out some of the leeches and dronesof society by tax- 
ation. 

Iam in favor of encouraging the thrifty man who tries to 
make two blades of grass grow this 2 where only one grew 
last. Iam infavor of encouraging the man who puts his earn- 
ings into building up the community in which he resides instead 
of giving a premium to the selfish parasites who sit and hold 
the puckering strings of their money bags and watch their 
neighbors take all of the chances, and undergo all of the hard- 
ships and turmoils in developing the enterprises of the country 
which they enjoy. 

Give us money, not bank conveniences; encourage thrift, not 
sloth; aid the money-user, not the money-hoarder; make money 
more profitable to use in the developing of the enterprises of the 
country, instead of giving a premium to the man who holds his 
money for hire, and you will give us a general and permanent 
prosperity instead of the partial and alternate paroxysms of 
prosperity and distress that our present régime has fastened 
upon the country. 


Banking Bill H. R. 171. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.J. H. WALKER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Or THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
December 19, 1893, 


laining and commending banking bill H. R. 171, sho the safety, 
abundance, elasticity, economy of the paper money provided in it, and the 
wastefulness of paper money under existing laws. 

On December 8, 1893, on motion of Mr. WARNER, Mr. WALKER 
was given the privilege of submitting to the committee any re- 
marks upon his currency bill,and of having them printed with 
the hearings of the committee. 3 

Mr. WALKER submitted the following: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: The 
importance of the work which devolves primarily upon us and 
upon the present Congress, in composing the finances of the 
country after thirty years of empirical practice, is impossible of 
realization to anyone who hasnot madea careful and exhaustive 
study of present conditions in order to comprehend the chaotic 
condition of our finances as compared with the symmetry and 
strength of the financial systems of other first-class powers. 

A strong and well-knit financial system, one that can safely 
stand the shock of war or civil commotion, is of the very first 
importance. In fact, it ranks before an army or a navy, in in- 
ternational importance, as it does to domestic prosperity. To- 
day, as always, the sinews of war is money. Not goldor silver. 
Their day as munitions of war has departed never to return, 
A financial system that enables a nation to avail itself of its ut- 
most resources in time of war without oppression to a single cit 
or town, or even asingle citizen, but distributes its burden wi 
the gentle pressure of the air over every man of its millions of 
people, even over many years of its generations, makes a nation 
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invincible, not a in crea: an army and a navy,but in sus- 
taining and handling them. om mili considerations are 
we bidden to do our work diligently and well. 

We have recently entered most brilliantly upon the develop- 
mentof a navy commensurate with our greatness in speed, power, 
and evolution. 

For a republic whose geographical position is almost unassail- 
able and which has an impregnable fortress in the heart of each 
one of sixty-five millions of people, our army is ideal. 

Upon us is devolved the duty of fashioning a financial system 
that will allow every nerve and sinew of this people to be made 
effective without loss or hindrance to industrial progress in time 
of peace, and also to converge them at one time and place and 
without loss or shock to the people in their daily avocations in 
time of war. 

For want of such a financial system, when the late civil war 
broke out, our debt was piled up to half as much again to dou- 
ble its normal size. Should we enter to-day upon a foreign war 
of largo dimensions, our financial experience would be scarcely 
less us. 

Our experience with a most abundant but not flexible currency 
has been most bitter in time of peace. A hundredfold more 
bitter would it be in time of war, even if did not utterly break 
down. But I am not alone in this opinion when I say to you, if 
a great war should be entered upon, it would breakdown utterly 
and irreparably. It would be arepetition upon a more gigantic 
scale of our financial experience of 1861. 


INADEQUACY OF THE PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM. 


A banking system that will not run smoothly and successfully 
under the most adverse circumstances is a banking system not 
worth talking about. A banking system that does not provide 
for specie payments and for the suspension of space payments, 
a banking system that will not run smoothly during the most 
gigantic foreign war or intense civil commotion and civil strife 
is not worthy of ourattention. Our present system not only will 
break down in the conditions named, but it has not run econom- 
ically and safely in normal conditions. It never has maintained 

ecle payments in and of itself by its own working for a day 

ce it was inaugurated. While seeming to do so its safety has 
really been secured by the voluntary action of our banks outside 
the law, and at great peril and at unreasonable expense and risk 
tothe people, caused wholly by the position in which the Gov- 
ernment is placed with reference to our currency. This was 
abundantly proved in the financial crisis just ended, as it has 
been in every preceding monetary disturbance. Our abound- 
ing national strength and vigor has made us blind to defects 
which would have given pause to a less virile people. 

I can not fully describe the perils of the situation in the time 
allotted me, neither can I fully present the advantages of a 
banking system such as is developed in the bill H. R. 171, which 
Ihad the honor of drafting and in advocacy of which I now ad- 
dress you. 

In addition to the remarks I now submit, I respectfully refer 
the committee to an address delivered by me before the Boston 
Association of Bank Presidents, on November 14, 1892, and also 
to one delivered before the Department of Commerce and Fi- 
nance of tho World's Congress, in Chicago, on June 21, 1893, and 
which I make a part of this argument for the bill H. R. 171. 
That bill is drawn to accomplish the following things: 

SCHEME DEVELOPED IN BILL H. R. 171, 

1. To completely relieve the United States Government from 
any responsibility for the ‘current redemption" of any circu- 
lating Governmentor bank currency notes whatever, and thereby 
relieve it of all expense and risk of maintaining any coin re- 
demption fund or coin measure of value, the risk and nse of 
both to be devolved upon banks by the operation of the bill. 
(See sections 4 and 6 of H. R. 171.) 

2. The bill is so drawn as to cause each and every bank to as- 
sume proportionately the current redemption of a new green- 
back and practical destruction of the ‘‘ fiat money " legal-tender 
note in its present form, the banks to accept à new good money 

reenback in place of the present one and be responsible only 
or its current redemption," the United States Government to 
be responsible for its final redemption. (Sections 6, 7. 

3. It provides that the United States Government shall, in the 
interest ofthe safety of banks, in order to protect the people 
from loss, exercise, as now, and extend its thorough supervision 
"eU - vem and make public their conditions, eto. (Sections 

J. It is so drawn as to cause each and every bank to assume 

roportionately the current redemption "and practical destruc- 
ion of all Treasury notes. (Section 7.) 

5. It is so drawn as to cause each and every bank to assume 
proportionately the ‘‘currentredemption” and practical destruc- 
tion of the excess of silver certificates and causes silver dollars 


to an equal amount to be covered into the Treasury, but leaves 
in circulation, as now, every coined silver dollar we now haveor 
that the people can be induced to use. (Section 7.) 

6. It provides for the absolute safety of every circulating noto. 
(Sections 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 25, 20.) 

7. Circulating notes to be free of cost except for printing, etc. 
(Section 9.) 

8. The volume of circulating notes to be sufficiently elastic to 
expand to meet the extremest demands of the people and con- 
tract automatically 80 as never to exceed in volume the amount 
needed. (Sections 3, 4, 5, 8.) 

9. Circulating currency notes to be so issued as not to increase 
the interest paid on loans of capital, as is the case under exist- 
inglaw. (Section 5.) 

10. They shall be uniform. (Sections 4, 5, 6.) 

11. They shall be so issued and reissued as to be forced back 
to the bank issuing them and where most needed. (Section 24.) 

12. The United States Government shall act simply as eus to- 
dian of coin and issue certificates of deposit thereon, as now. 

13. The bill provides that the United States Government on 
special occasions may provide temporary safeguards to certain 
depositors to dispel fear, in order to prevent the paralysis of 
business by the withdrawal of individual deposits from clearly 
solvent banks, because of unreasonable fear. (Section 19.) 

14. Allexisting banks may reorganize immediately, or at tho 
expiration of their charters, under the act. 

Not one of these things essential to a banking systom of the 
highest safety and efficacy and lowest cost of money is as fully 
secured to banks under the existing law as is accomplished by 
law in Scotland, France, Germany, or England, or as is provided 
in bill H. R. 171, and several of them not at all, excepting the 
fi^al 0 of circulating notes. 

Th ill in no way affects the greenback of the war or the 
Treasury notes issued under the silver law of July 14, 1890, ex- 
cepting by saving to the people millions of dollars of taxes by 
pus upon the banks the expense of current redemption. 

nder it not a dollar need be weve in the United States Treas- 
ml on account of them. Pass this bill and the $100,000,000 of 
gold held in the Treasury to redeem them is made free gold,” 
and the Secretary of the Treasury has no immediate deficiency 
to provide for. As it affects the people, it only requires a new 
greenback to be printed and issued in the place of the old and 
soiled one. In place of $90 of the old greenback exchanged, as 
required in the bill, 8200 in new money must be issued. 


THE GOVERNMENT NOT A BANKER. 


The certainty of “ instant redemption” in coin-current re- 
demption is what makes any money good money. The current 
redemption provided for in the bill is the redemption in coin 
of everycurrency note it issues, ten times or ten thousand times, 
or the equivalent of doing so, and every time it is paid back to 
the bank, ‘‘Final redemption” is the redeeming in coin and 
qorong every one of its currency notes when the bank goes 
out of . While to make the final payment secure is very 
desirable, and makes a good security, it really has a small part in 
makiugany written obligation good money." No Government 
of any country can, by any possibility, accomplish the current 
redemption” of paper money. A government must, in the nature 
of the case, issue paper money against a vacuum.“ No Gov- 
ernment has or can have, as a government,“ any funds“ or 
coin for redemption. 

If a government adds to its functions that of banking," then, 
as a banker,“ not asa government, it can do anything any other 
bank can doof like capital and managed with the same skill, but 
no more. 

A bank never loans a dollar of capital or issues ‘circulating 
currency notes” without bt sida in exchange and at the same 
moment a title to consumable wealth, which it may dispose of to 
recoup itself for capital or curreney it parts with. Even when 
ittakes its greatest risk of recoupment, it takes a time note 
signed by some man, making it a title to that individual's prop- 
erty having from double to one hundred times the wealth the 
bank gave obligations for. 

In addition, the note is indorsed by some other man pledging 
an additional volume of wealth equal to that pledged in the sig- 
nature. Each issue of currency by a bank is accompanied by a 
title to a specific and certainly available sum of wealth neces- 
sary toliquidate and destroy that specific issue of currency when 
itis presented for redemption, and each time paper money is 
returned to a bank itis thereby destroyed“ in essence. When 
again it is paid outitisfora new equivalent. That the bank, 
upon the doctrine of chances, exchanges one of the“ matched“ 
equivalents for another equivalent does not go to disputing or 
even tend to dispute the fact stated. Furthermore, the bank not 


only does not alienate, but, in the nature of the case, it can not 


alienate, any fraction of the wealth, equivalent to coin, praoti- 
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cally set aside to meet each issue of currency or any other of its 
many obligations. 

On the other hand, when any government issues paper 
money " of any sort it must represent wealth consumed, as there 
is no conceivable way it can get its paper mones in circulation, 
and therefore current redemption ” is impossi le to a govern- 
ment excepting so far as it goes into the business." 
Were every dollar of the motley aggregate of $1,200,000,000 of 

per money in circulation in this country issued by national 
8 organized under H. R. 171, there would be pledged for 
its final redemption in the form of obligations held by such 
banks more than the aggregate of pom ,000,000 of wealth 
pledged to their current redemption, including $800,000,000 in 
coin, that is to say, 335,000,000 of visible gold coin and more 
than $465,000,000 of silver coin, if so much was needed. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S REDEMPTION FUND. 


On the other hand, the United States Government has now a 
redemption fund of only $100,000,000 in gold and not a dollar 
more of any kind of assets. The Government could not resist a 
run on its gold by a malignant syndicate of gold speculators for 
aday, w it would be impossible for it to break the banks op- 
erating under bill H. R. 171. They would have $335,000,000 of 

1d coin, $465,000,000 of silver coin, and titles to property worth 

200,000,000 in additional assets (loans and discounts) - 
teed by $12,000,000,000 of wealth pledged in the obligations of 
their customers (time notes), with which to fight it. Of course, 
this wealth is not equally distributed behind every dollar of loan 
made or currency issued by banks. There is not one dollar, 
however, that does not have behind it at least two dollars for 
one, unless the banker has been cheated or is a swindler, and 
pa few that do not haveas much as four or five, and so on up 

a hundred for one. 

The attempt of our Government to issue ‘‘ good paper money 
is now costing our people from $32,000,000 to 840, 000, 000 annu- 
ally, while under the bill H. R. 171 the banks could issue the $1,- 
200,000,000 of currency as " as any paper money in any 
country in the world, and do it without its costing them or the 
people one farthing, except for printing. It is absolutely true 
that no government can issue good money. Every principle 
and practice of government as it touches finance is antagonistic 
to the money function. Under the bill reported, the banks of 
this country can protect the coin reserve of the country from be- 
ing shipped abroad or from being drawn out for speculative pur- 
poses precisely as France, Germany, and England protect their 
coinfrom being taken from them. It is impossible now for either 
the Government or the banks to protectitfrom shipment, what- 
ever the conditions of trade or normal exchange, because of the 
Government paper money. 


THE BANK A CONSERVER OF WEALTH. 


A bank is a conserver of wealth. A government isa consumer 
of wealth as opposed to a conserver of wealth. Any part of the 
wealth of the people that comes into the possession of the United 
States Government, that is not instantly consumed, is solidified 
into investments that irrevocably destroy every element of cur- 
rency or money in every fraction of it. 

The exact opposite is true of a bank. A bank is never a con- 
sumer. Its sole function is to conserve wealth. Nota dollarof 
wealth that comes into the custody of a bank can by any device 
be permanently, or only for more than a very brief time, alien- 
ated from its full money function. Every dollar of the deposits 
of a bank has the full money function for every minute, as much 
as its currency notes. This is not true of the assets of the Gov- 
ernment. 

There is now outstanding— 


Legal-tender notes (old Issue) eee e lul. 3347, 000, 000 
New Treasury notes (July 14, 180) 130, 000, 000 
Gold certificates (paper)............. 143, 000, 009 
Silver certificates ..... - 827,000,000 
National-bank notes 000 
Currency certificates __.. 000 
Total paper outstanding 1, 130, 000, 


Under bill H. R. 171 the amount would be as follows: 


One-halt issued under section 5, reserve notes 
One-half issued under section 4, *greenbacks ” 


BANK RESERVES LIE IDLE, UNDER PRESENT LAW. 


Under the presentlaw the banks hold their reserve absolutely 
idle or drawing scarcely more than nominal interest. Under 
the equally sound systems of France, Germany, and every other 
first-class nation, the ‘bank reserves” are e as much as 
8 part of the assets of a bank. It is represented by cir- 
culating notes of an equal amount. Do not forget that the plain 


pos ultimately bear all losses and wastes. Under the present 
aw there is idle— 


Bank reserves $571, 000, 000 at 5 per cent........ $28, 550, 000 
Gold in United States Treasury.. 100,000,000 at 5 per cent 5, 000, 000 
Potal loss to the people „„ $3, 550, 000 


I have figured the losses under our parking system on many 
diferent bases, in this paper and the two addresses publish: 
herewith, to make them apparent to all, if ible. 

Every advocate of fiat money as well as of sound paper money 
ought to support bill H. R. 171, for surely he will not object to 
having provision made by law for making every dollar of his 


money “good money” by A Aare for its “current redemp- 
tion” as is done in this 1, if it is done free of cost. As it 
stands to-day— ` 
We nowbave $347, 000,000 greenbacks. 
Gold in Treasury ................. 100, 009, 000 to cover them. 

Uncovered. ...-...-—..-..... 247, 000, 000 at 5 per cent equals $12, 350, 000. 


Under H. R. 171 there would now be $565,000,000, with not a 
dollar of gold needed in the Treasury, as the banks would be re- 
quired to currently redeem" them. This, at 5 per cent, equals 
$28,250,000, showing a gain to the people of $15,900,000, upon the 
Greenbackers’ own platform. This result is reached by putting 
the duty of the current redemption” of the legal-tender notes 
upon banks in order to make them good money,” but first ex- 
changing them for new ones, so as to be able to identify those 
which each bank must currently redeem. Their final 3 
tion is left upon the United States Treasury whenever the ba 
goes out of business, as now, the banks finding their compensa- 
tion in being allowed to issue circulating-currency notes to an 
amountequal to the sum of their reserve held by them. 


LOSS TO THE PEOPLE IN INTEREST ON THE GOLD-REDEMPTION FUND. 
Under the present law $100,000,000 in gold coin is now held in 
the Treasury for their redemption, costing the people nt least 
$4,000,000 annually in loss of interest on it. Furthermore, it is 
iable to cost the people millions, in some monetary crisis, in 
maintaining them on a specie basis. Under this bill $90 of the 
old legal-tender notes are to be redeemed and canceled for each 
$200 of currency issued; and $100 of this currency issued under 
section 4—issued without cost to the people—which the banks 
must currently redeem, is put in the Paw of every $90 of the 
greenbacks redeemed and canceled. Thus $2 of “good money” 
will be put in circulation in place of every $1 of fiat money with- 
drawn. Two dollars of money that it will not cost the people 
one farthing to use will be put in place of every dollar the exist- 
ence of which is now increasing the cost of every loan and dis- 
count” made to the pee from 1 per cent to 2 per cent per 
annum. [See Appendix D.] 

It is said the Secretary of the Treasury ought to sell bonds to 
get more gold into the Treasury to make Government notes 
more secure, and he has beensharply criticised for not doing so. 
Will some of this committee explain to us how it is possible to 
do so while the legal-tender notes or the Treasury notes are in 
circulation? I confess I do not know enough of ce to see 
how it is possible to do so. If this bill (H. R. 171) is enacted 
into law and the Government notes are absorbed into a better 
and cheaper paper money, the banks will do without compensa- 
tion what it is now costing the people millions of dollars for the 
Government to pretend to do, what it does not and can not do 
of itself, viz, currently redeem $1,200,090,000 of currency notes. 

While the legal-tender notes or Treasury notes are in circu- 
lation the Government can not accumulate a redemption fund 
in gold by selling bonds, and when such notes are absorbed into 
the better currency provided for in this bill the banks will do 
this work, and the Government will not need a dollar of gold. 
When Secretary Sherman accumulated a stock of gold in the 
United States Treasury to resume specie payments, it was im- 
possible to get one dollar of gold out of the Treasury. At that 
time neither individuals, banks, nor the Government was pay- 
ing out specie. 

While there are any legal-tender notes or Treasury notes in 
circulation there is no human device that can keep a dollar of 
gold in the United States Treasury that is now there; nor by 
selling bonds or any other device can an additional dollar be put 
there, provided any person in any country desires to have it. 
Each ten millions or hundred millions of dollars bought on any 
day, or any number of consecutive days, would-on the followin; 
day be taken out of the Treasury with Treasury notes or legal- 
tender notes to pay for these bonds, Is it conceivable that gold 
to buy bonds will be sent to this country from any other country 
when it can be had in this country for the asking? 

Selling bonds by the Treasurer of the United States for gold, 
to increase his stock of gold, while the buyers of his bonds have 


a legal right to get the gold out of his own coffers to pay for 
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every bond he sells for gold (and there is 200,900,000 of cur- 


rency [afloat] any dollar of which will take the gold he now has 
or any dollar he buys with bonds), seems to me about as rational 
as to attempt to fill a sieve with water by catching the water in 
a bucket under the sieve and returning it to the sieve. 

Surely no government can issue good money unless it also isa 
bank. Any gold whatever has been kept in the United States 
Treasury the last thirty years only by ths active and passive 
support of banks. 

GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION. 

3. The United States Government, in the interest of the safety of banks, in 
order to protect the people from loss, to exercise as now, and extend its 
thorough supervision over all banks and make public their condition, etc. 

The warrant for the very existence of government is found in 
the necessity of preventing fraud upon the ignorant by the wise, 
imposition upon the weak by the strong, and protecting the 
poor from oppression by the rich. The examination and super- 
visionof banks by the Government is found in the principles 
upon which rest all laws accomplishing these ends. 

4. The banking bill to be so drawn as to cause each and every bank to as- 
gume proportionately the current redemption and practical destruction of 
all Treasury notes. 

The same objection rests against the Treasury note as against 
those known as greenbacks in that it has no ‘‘current redemp- 
tion.” The new greenback, with an assured current redemption 
by banks, will take the place of both. 

6. The banking bill to be so drawn as to cause each and every bank to as- 
sume proportionately the current redemption and practical destruction of 
the excess of silver certificates and to cause silver dollars to an equal amount 
to be covered intothe Treasury as bullion but to leave in circulation, as now, 
every coined silver dollar we now have that the people can be induced to use. 

The silver certificate has no standing in finance, any more 
than the gold certificate. They are coin in the Treasury. Have 
oe gold dollars and gold certificates the people can use. 

ve the same of silver dollars and silver certificates the people 
anywhere in the country can use. If it is found that more of 
either gold dollars or silver dollars than we now have can be 
9 used, let the Government make them; but it is 
evident that one dollar in gold, or in silver, more than there is 
an economic demand for, or that is used where a paper dollar is 
equally acceptable to the user, is so much waste to the country, 
and this waste must be made up by taxation, either direct or 
indirect. A sufficiency is enough. For a man to habitually 
give a piece of gold or silver (dollar) for a thing he can get by 
simply giving a printed paper, is a certain loss of interest on its 
commercial value. 

In every other country every dollar of ‘‘ visible” coin is earn- 
ing as much interest as any other wealth. We have 8800, 000, 000 
visible coin, not a dollar of which is earning a cent. At ö per 
cent, this shows $10,000,000 annual loss to the people. As a son 
of Irish parents said to me, with the quick wit of his race: I like 

our bill. It gives the people every dollar of good paper mone 

ey can use and makes every dollarin coin earn its own living." 
This bill, H. R. 171, and this provision of it, leaves the coinage 
uestion untouched. As civilization advances, new devices for 
the exchange of products without the use of coin increase in 
geometrical ratio as compared with the increase of business. 
PROVISIONS FOR SAFETY OF CURRENCY NOTES. 

6. To provide for the absolute safety of every circulating currency note. 

The experience of the country during the last thirty years 
and the condition of existing national banks furnish a reliable 


basis for estimating the working of the system proposed in H. . 


R. 171 as to the adequacy of the safety fund proposed under sec- 
tion 19. The affairs of the banks failing in the years 1890, 1891, 
and 1892 have not yet been closed up, and of course the apparent 
deficiency in their dividends is much greater than tho real de- 
ficiency. Leaving out those years, the records of the Comptrol- 
ler show that the dividends paid by all the failed banks in the 
remaining years, 33 in number, whose total dividends were less 
than their total circulation on the day of failure, from 1866 to 
1889, inclusive, were $1,851,038, and the aggregate circulation of 
those banks at the date of failure was $2,793,370. 

This shows that the combined circulating notes of all such 
banks exceeded their total dividends by $942,332, or an annual 
average of $39,264 for the twenty-four years. In the twenty-two 

ears ending with 1889 the average reserves held by the national 
tanks: as g ven by the Comptroller's annual report, has been 
$301,605,932, while the actual circulation of the national banks 
has averaged $308,839,861. So that, had the bill (H. R. 171) been 
thelaw during the period mentioned, the average pe cir- 
culation for which the xg tana would have been liable, would 
have averaged for each of the twenty-two years $7,233,829 less 
than the sum actually in circulation, and upon which these fig- 
ures are made to show the probable efficiency of the safety-fund 
provision in the bill to secure the holders of bank bills from 
possible loss. That is to say, the safety fund resulting from the 
one-tenth of 1 per cent tax would have produced $301,605 annu- 


ally, or 7.67 times as much money as would have been needed, or 
an annual surplus of $262,341 in excess of the demands upon ine 
fund, or a total excess of $5,771,502 in twenty-two years. 

It is true that the circulation would be much larger than under 
the present system, more than twice as much, but only one-half 
of it would be liable to final payment by the bank. Still, that oné- 
half would 1 be considerably larger under the bill, one - 
third larger, probab Y. But there is no probability that eyen 
this larger sum would make any draft on the safety fund greater 
than the annual average for the last thirty-two years, viz, $39,- 
264, and for two reasons: 

First. Thesupervision of banks and the reports required from 
banks themselves, provided in the bill, keeping the Comptroller 
so much better informed as to the doings and the conditions of 
banks, would tend to reduce the losses by creditors of banks at 
least one-half. 

Secondly. The losses to creditors by the failures of national 
banks have been constantly decreasing since 1866, because of the 
increased knowledge and experience of examiners and of the 
officers in the Comptroller's Office in Washington. The pro- 
visions of section 26 of the bil] are very important in preventing 
loss, as is the greater skill of bank officers themselves. They 
areadditional elements of safety. In fact, the absolute certaint 
of the holders of every dollar in bank notes issued under the bill, 
should it become a law, being immediately paid in full in coin, 
is as a ent as the existence of the Government, or of any 
other thing in human affairs not yet accomplished. 

7. Circulating notes shall be free of cost, except for printing, etc. 


The bill retains the 1 8 of the present law as to print- 
ing currency notes, and makes the issue of currency as free and 
as cheap as it is possible to make it, consistent with having it 
constantly and immediately convertible into coin, which only 
makes any paper money '' good money.” 

ELASTICITY OF CIRCULATION SECURED. 

8. The volume of circulating notes to be sufficiently elastic to expand to 
meet the extremest demands of the people, and contract automatically so as 
never to exceed in volume the amount needed. 

To have a currency variable in quantity to meet the varying 
demands of trade is impossible under existing laws. Further- 
more, it is impossible under any law providing for an issue of 
currency confined to the value of coin held. The banking sys- 
tem of no country allows its currency a wider range above and 
below the normal amount needed or has as flexible a currency 
or one so amply secured as is provided in bill H. R. 1711. Under 
section 5 there would be a rango of $100,000,000 to even $200,000,- 
000 between the minimum and maximum. Banks always have 
the highest reserve when the least currency is in circulation 
among the people and in those seasons of the year when least is 
needed to move farm products, and least when currency stays out 
of the banks longest and there is less need of a fund to redeem 
currency. 

Under the working of the system developed in the bill all 
banks would keep their reserve highest in the six months when 
they needed the least currency and run it dewn to the lowest 
point in the six months when they needed most currency. Be- 
tween the two points there would be a rangeof many, many mil- 
lions. Again, under section 8 of the bill, a “currency famine ” 
such asdeveloped in the last financial crisis would be impossible. 
Of course the currency any bank would take out under section 8, 
which provides that such currency shall be secured by bonds 
and that the interest rate of the State in which the bank is lo- 
cated shall be paid on it, would only be out during a time when 
currency was being locked up.” It would cost the banks so 
much in interest that it would be returned to the Government 
as soon as possible, and therefore could not unduly inflate the 
currency. 

INTEREST ON LOANS WILL BE LESSENED. 

9. Circulating currency notes to be so issued as not to increase the inter- 
est paid on loans of capital, as is the case under existing law. 

It is susceptible of absolute proof that the chaotic condition 
of the finances of the country causes the people to suffer a loss 
of more than 1 per cent per annum on all the loans and discounts 
of banks. The rate of interest paid on bank loans and discounts 
exerts a very considerable influence upon, if it does not fix, the 
rates paid on farm mor es. Ifallthe banking done in this 
country were done under bill H. R. 171,and all currency now in 
use was issued by such banks, all loans and discounts could 
average to be made at more than 1 per cent less than they are 
now made, and the banks make a larger percentage on their 
capital than now. 

This would not be true in cities and money centers of fully 1 
per cent, but it would certainly be true of the country distrists, 
and there it would be more than 1 = cent. This is because the 
country districts could float a much larger percentage of cur- 
rency to the volume of their business than city banks. The 
reason why I stata the losses to the people in many ways, in the 
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various papers I herewith present, is in order to make it clear 
to all classes of minds how vast is the aggregate sum annually 
lost to the poseer waste; no one getting any advantage 
from these losses. 

The following statements and illustrations show only a few 
aspects of it. The report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1893 is not yet in print, but itappears from the Comptroller’s 
report for 1892, page 45, that the— 


[Expressed in millions.] 
Capital stock of national banks is S $686.6 
3 a IE E N ANRE AE E AA N E PEO E AE dedi 238. 9 
TROC A, ADEI E A A E EE E 101.6 
TL 1,779.3 
Z WERKES Iit wide us Rog IU Re UBI eig 2, 796. 4 
EDR r r ERNEUT wees SuEIUN er nem 2,171.0 
625.4 


There is no inducement under the present banking laws, to 
add any part of this enormous fund of $2,109,800,000 to the per- 
manent banking capital of the country. Had wea proper bank- 
ing system there would be a strong inducement not only to es- 
tablish new banks, but to put a very large part of the $340,000,- 
000 of surplus and undivided profits permanently at the service 
of the public in the form of additional bank stock, as well as 
much of the sum due depositors. 

It is for the interest of the country that as small a part as is 

racticable of the capital used to handle the products of the 
arm, mill, factory, and all other consumable wealth, should be 
subject to immediate cil by check. Of this $2,796,000,000, all 
but pid a cent, or $625,000,000, is loaned, and 63.6 per cent, or 
$1,779,000,000, is subject to check. A very considerable per- 
eet: of this $1,779,000,000 would surely be permanently in- 
vested in bank stock under the inducements offered in the bill, 
as is shown further on in this report, probably soon carrying 
the permanent loanable funds represented by bank stock up to 
$1,020,000,000 to $12,000,000,000, instead of 686,000,000 as now, 
and reducing the proportion of funds eet to check very ma- 
terially, which would be a very great relief to the people in all 
monetary crises. 

NET EARNINGS TO A BANK ON CURRENCY ISSUED BY IT. 

By careful estimates made by the Actuary of the United 
Btates and printed by the Comptroller on page 8 of his report 
for 1892, reckoning interest at 6 per cent, its average rate the 


country over, the net earnings per annum to a bank in the cur- 
dp, EM gets on its bonds and issues to-day would be, on a 2 per 
cent 


nd at par (see Appendix) 


. 0484 


Under the present law no bank is allowed to issue any bills on 
its coin, even as is allowed in all other sound banking systems, 
and to the great loss of the people. Banks are now compelled 
to allow ever dollar of their reserve in coin or other ‘lawful 
money” to lie dead, not earninga dollar. Under this bill, banks 
are allowed to issue currency upon the same pue as paper 
money is issued by all sound ks the world over, excepting 
in the United States. Under the bill reported, the coin reserve 
fund of a bank is, or may be, performing three functions: 

First. That of a measure of value“ in every business trans- 
action in the country. 

Map ai That of a reserve against all the liabilities of the 

Third. Every dollar of it is earning as much income as any 
other capital in the bank, precisely as is the coinin the Bank of 
Germany, the Bank of France, the Bank of England, etc., less- 
ening xs cost to the people of every dollar they borrow by just 
so much. 

The currency issued under section 4 of the bill in exchange for 
lawful money does not affect the earnings of a bank, as it is 
simply the exchange of one kind of money for another kind of 
money equally good to the bank. 

The currency to be issued under section 5 is as follows: 


$100,000 currency issued under section 5, at 6 per cent 
Loss on 815.000 increase of reserve, at 6 per cent 
No tax on circulation ........ 


Express charges 

Cost of plates for circulation ..... 
00 

Tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent for safety fund 


1, 155. 43 


Net earnings on 8100, 000, at 4.84 per cent 


4,844. 52 


banks now average to keep in excess of that required by la 
more than the sum of 15 per cent that is required by the bill 
their section 5 notes. 

The bill requires an additional reserve of 24 per cent, as 

r cent of 15 per cent is only 24 per cent of the whole. Deduc 

ng SaS $900, shows the profit on this circulation would be $5,- 
144.52 on $100,000 circulation under bill H. R.171. Thatistosay, 
the additional profit made on circulating notes would be 5.74 in- 
stead of 4.84 per cent on such circulation. 

This simple example of the practical workings of the ore 
bond method of issuing paper money, as compared with tha 
proposed in the bill, exhibits in a clear light the wastefulness 
of our present financial system, or rather want of system. The 
system proposed in the bill, as compared with buying bonds to 
form a bank receiving $100,000 in currency under the present 
law, on June 30, 1892, as shown by the last Comptroller's report 
(1892) on page 8, is as follows: 


To buy 6 per cent bonds at 1.14 1s as.... 81,218.00 1s to --. 85,744. 
To buy 4 per cent bonds at 1. 101 1s as.. 330. 00 is to........ 5, 744. 
To buy 2 per cent bonds at par is as.... 32.00 is to... 5,744.52 
To buy one-third in each bond is as..... 626.67 is t0.............. 5,744.52 


THE SYSTEM PROPOSED COMPARED WITH THE BOND SYSTEM, 


That is to say, the banks would make four and seven-tenths 
times as much on the circulation they would get under section 
5 of the bill as on the same amountof currency gotten under the 
present law by pledging 6 per cent United States bonds; seven- 
teen and four-tenths times as much as to buy and pledge for cur- 
rency a 4 per cent United States bond; ten and nine-tenths times 
as much as to buy one-third in each denomination of bonds and 
pledge them for currency; one hundred and eighty times as 
much as to buy and pledge for currency a 2 per cent United 
States bond. 5 

And yet men are found to advocate the — ot continuing 
the national debt in order to have a 2 per cent bond to pledge 
for currency to perpetuate our present chaotic and extravagant 
financial system, or rather want of system. Not only so, but 
they advise allowing banks to first issue currency on such bonds 
and, secondly, to surrender such bonds to the United States at 
any time they do not wish the currency issued on them, and 
thirdly, to have the right to buy them n at and again 
pledge them for currency; and so on ad infinitum. This scheme 
would make the cost of the currency to the people many times 
more than even now, and in addition to this it would practicall: 
be to tax the re to pay the bank 2 per cent per annum at all 
times on such balances as they could not for a time profitably 
use. 
Is it any wonder, in view of the facts I have thus far given, 
that the people are anxious and sensitiveas to their money? Is 
not their cause just when they demand currency reform?  Presi- 
dentCleveland recommended the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the silver act July 14, 1890. Isit any wonder the people de- 
mand to know what Congress proposes to putin its place? Bet- 
ter bow to the storm than contend against it. 

It is notorious that the monetary and coinage agitation which 
has vexed this country for the last few years has been inten- 
sified, if it did not have its origin, in the cost to the people of 
the currency which their business made it necessary for them 
to use, and which they saw was being reduced year by year be- 
cause of the faulty arrangements for issuing the currency they 
needed, which were being aggravated day by day, and the na- 
tional-bank currency fast disappearing. And this notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the banks get interest on their Government 
bonds and also get a second interest on the currency delivered 
to the banks when they deposited their bonds with the Govern- 
ment. The people did not see that the banking law did not al- 
low the coin reserve in the bank to earn anything for the bank, 
and thus made the people pay more for the use of every dollar 
they borrowed than its legitimate price. 

It is shown by the actuary of the United States Treasury, in 
Appendix B, that banks can make on circulating currency notes 
wade the present law— 

Where interest is 4 per cent per annum 

Where interest is 6 per cent per annum. 

Where interest is 8 per cent per annum 

At 10 per cent per annum banks will actually lose....................-. 0. 4623 
ADVANTAGE OF THE BILL TO NEW COMMUNITIES. 

As I have before said and all of us understand, in old communi- 
ties capitalis loaned much cheaper than in new and pushing 
towns, because loans have greater security there, are made in 
larger amounts, and on longer time. There is no sentiment about 
it. This is done in obedience to natural law, but we must re- 


In the above figures I have assumed that the present reserves | gard it in framing laws and so frame them as to help the newer 
of the bank would have to be increased by the 15 per cent re- | and less developed locality as much as is consistent with equity. 


quired in section 18 on the notes issued under section 5, but the 


Under the present law, in New York and Boston, where many 


a 
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loans are made at 4 cent, the banks can make $9.42 on each 
$1,000 of circulation ed at 4 per cent, while where the rate 
of A seges ia per cent a bank would actually lose $4.63 on such 


a 

Under existing law the cost attending current redemption, 
etc., is the same to each bank wherever located, viz, 0.265 per 
cent, the circulating currency notes got under the bill at difer- 
ent percentages would be worth— 


At4 nt, 0.205 equals gain 2725 
i ce 5 PPP AAA AA 

At ned cent, 0.265 equals gain... 2—2— 2 5.735 
A48 per cent, 0.205 equals gain... LL -....-.. --_---_--...---. 7.725 
At 10 per cent, 0 20 equals gain 9.735 


This is an advantage to the Southern and newer Western 
farming communities of nearly three times as much as to New. 
York, in profit on circulation under the Walker banking bill, 
over the presentlaw. The present law putsa Western or South- 
ern 10 per cent community to the disadvantage of New York by 
more than 1.4 per cent in the cost of the cw it gets of the 
Comptroller. But New York and Boston would get many fold 
more advantages out of the added prosperity of the country asa 
whole than this apparent disadvantage. 

It is really no disadvantage; it only saves to poorer communi- 
ties the wastes in banking made under the present law. It is 
the — that builds up the city. When the 8 
pers the city prospers; when the country languishes the city 
stagnates and decays. New York, as other cities, with all its 
wealth of buildings, boulevards, and parks, would not be worth 
as much per acre as virgin prairie but for the country. Sepa- 
rated from the rest of the country, her area would command no 
more per square foot than the mountain fastnesses of the Bed- 
ouin Arabs. 

The exhibits, statements of fact, and legitimate inferences 
already given show the wastefulness of our present system of 
banking and the advantages to the le of NE one that 
has the sanction of years of successful experience and imitates 
the economies of safe and cheap banking of other countries, a 
proved a hundred years of experience. There is no solid 
reason why paper money should not be issued at as small an ex- 

se to the 1 as it can safely be done. Under the bill 

ks acceptable to all the people will be established in every 
considerable town, taking out circulating currency notes and 
making money as plenty and cheap as is compatible with its 
being good money. 

The people are not opposed to banks, but they are bitterly op- 
posed to such banks as they think they now have. They know 
that the pay for products could not be sent from one part of the 
country to the other without banks any more than the products 
themselves could be transported without railroads, or than food 
could be produced without the farmer, or shoes without the 
shoemaker, or than farms could be exchanged without deeds. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO ESTABLISH NEW BANKS. 


One of thegreat advantages of this bill is that it will encour- 
age this establishing of new banks to compete for business. 
Again, where 850, 000 is in the possession of fifty different men 
to loan, those borrowing it will average to pay from 1 to3 per 
cent more in interest on it than where each of the fifty men has 
his 81,000 aggregated in the capital of a bank of $50,000 capital 
or more. 

When a bank is organized in a neighborhood the people are 
always rised by seeing thousands of dollars toametintaly de- 
posited in it Sy portons in the vicinity who were not supposed 
to have any ready money, adding by just so much to the loan- 
able capital of the place. Their neighbors are thus enabled to 
odi this money, to the very great advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

Money is loaned ata high or low rate of interest in propor- 
tion, first, to s.:fety:second, to length of time; third, to quantity, 
interest being lowest when the return of the principal is most 
certain and the loan is for a long time and in large amounts, 
This rule always holds in loaning capital. A man with $10,000 
to loan can get double the interest on the small amounts he has 
the time to divide it into, than a man has the time to get on 
$20,000. Fortunes of millions earn 2 per cent and 3 per cent, 
where one of $10,000 earns 6 per cent or more. Banks always 
loan money much cheaper than any ten men in their neighbor- 
hood loan wee d equal in amount to the sum of its capital or 


than it is loaned by any private person in the town. 
The plain ple are fully justified in their opposition to the 
present ban „FFC 


economy: one which will utilize the gold and silver coin and the 
capital of the country soas to give them cheaper rates of interest 
than they are now paying on the money they borrow. 

To illustrate the practical working of banks under the bill as 
compared with the present law, I have shown in Appendixes C 


and D the result in the banks located in each of nineteen towns, 
the homes of twenty-five members of the Fifty-second Congress: 
The loans and discounts of these— 


CCC — RE is a eee E $10, 457, 000. 00 
19 banks, circulation 8737,450 outstanding, average profit, 


15 banks, circulation 81,584,000, under section 5, bill, proüt, 
19 banks, eircuiation $1,581,006, under section 4 no profit or 


O88. 
Of course these banks could not take circulation in excess of the amount 


735 | of their capital. 


In each case when the total circulation, including the notes 
issued under section 4 and section 5, exceeds the capital of the 
banks, the circulation be might receive under section 5 on 
their reserve held” would not avail them beyond the limit of 
their capital. In other words, each bank would be obliged to 
increase its capital to double its reserve held“ in order to re- 
ceive the full amount of the circulation to which its reserve 
held " entitled it. 

If each bank held in the Treasury its United States bonds to 
secure its circulation, one-third in each of the three kinds of 
bonds named 5 of profit on its circulation would 
be 0.5267, as figu on page 8 of the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. On the total circulation of $737,450, at 0.5267 
pront, these banks would make a total of $3,384.15. On the 81, 

,000 circulation they could take (by increasing their capita 
in the case of some of them), at the profit of 5.7445 per cent, the 
profit would be $90,982.88, a difference of $87,598.73 in favor of 
the bill reported. This is 0.838 per cent on $10,457,000, the 
whole sum loaned by the nineteen banks. These banks, if they 
were doing business under the bill (H.R.10615), could, there- 
fore, make all their loans to the people at a rate of interest 
nearly 1 per cent, or at a rate one-seventh lower than they are 
now penas under the existing national banking law, and make 
as much money as now. 

It is no answer to say that because this sum would go first to 
the banks that the people would get no lower rates of interest, 
for the reason that new banks would be immediately constituted 
to compete for the business of the locality with banks already 
established there, thus reducing interest. 

The banking business is as open to any man who wishes to go 
into it as farming, shoemaking, or keeping a country store. 
Competition in loaning money brings down the price of money 
loaned precisely as it does the price of goods. It is no more un- 
reasonable to say that consumers will get no advantage from 
lower wholesale prices than to say loans of money will not be 
made at a lower interest because of competition, when the 
money he loans cost the banker less. 

UNIFORMITY OF THE CURRENCY SECURED. 

10. They shall be uniform. 


The uniformity of the currency will come as banks organize 
under the bill and issue all currency. All our present paper 
money will be replaced by that provided for in the bill, except- 
ing coin certificates. 

11. They shall beso issued and reissued as to be forced back to the bank 
issuing them and where most needed. 

No bank can make any money on its circulating notes while 
they are lying in its vaults. As a bank can not get at its own 
bank notes to pay out while it has those of other banks on hand 
the order of paying out bills, provided for in section 24, will 
cause the currency of each bank to be sent to the Comptroller 
for redemption, and from the Comptroller’s Office back to the 
bank issuing it, to be as loaned to the people in the neigh- 
borhood of the bank. n I was 17 years old my father turned 
over to me the management of the finances of his business, and 
it is still mirrored on my mind how easily I could get loans at 
the bank if I would agree to take the bills of the bank and pay 
them to our employés for miles around, and not ask for drafts on 
New York. 

12. The United States Government shall act simply as custodian of coin 
and issue certificates of deposit thereon, as now. 

13. The —.— need Lahde Fd roe gg nete —.— 1 tem- 
Por Gusiness by the withdrawal of individual deposits from clearly e 
banks because of unreasonable fear. 

This matter is fully explained in section 190f the bill. Action 
under it would not be taken uou: Comptroller once in twenty 
years, and probably never. t its moral value, and that of 
section 8 in the „can hardly be estimated. Under the two 
sections such a eurrency famine and such withdrawalof deposits 
as recently occurred could never happen. 

Covering the twenty-nine years ending in 1892, individual de- 

ts averaged $817,978,576, and the annual losses trom insolvent 
ks averaged $313,503, or 0.035 per cent of the total deposits. 
The first year in which the present form of reporting the totals 
of losses in insolvent banks was made was 1888. Iam therefore 
compelled to use only the last four years to show present condi- 
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tions, In these four years the individual deposits averaged 
ep Nr ape. and the losses from insolvent banks averaged 
$290,839.25, or 0.018 per cent of the total deposits. 

It is safe to assume that the aggregate deposits in national 
banks will not fall below$1,500,000,000for any number of months, 
and one one-hundredthof 1 P cent will yield $150,000 per year. 
This infinitesimal tax would amount to more in two years than 
would be needed im any ten years of our past experience, as it 
covers only a fraction of deposits. 

For the Government to guarantee deposits in national banks 
would be little short of a calamity. It would work very serious 
injury to conservatively ed and sound banks and increase 
the business and chances of ure in badly managed banks, as 
it would take away the incentive to examine carefully and dis- 
criminate wisely in making deposits in banks. 
aged bank would not overshadow and drive out the badly man- 
aged bank, as is now the tendency, when each depositor takes 

own risks in putting his capital into a bank for safe-keeping. 

The provisions of the bill do not at all look to the guarantee- 


tected by any guaranty of de- 
Her. It could cover only a com- 


sil. 

By excepting from the guaranty the d ts of all officers, 
directors, and employós of banks of any public or private. 
and of all stockholders in banks of any kind, who own stocks ol 
the par value of more than $2,000, the risk is minimized and 
the advantage which could be got from restoring confidence in 
time of panic would be» thousandfold more than any loss that 
could come to the people because of the guaranty. 

SPBEDY ACTION DEMANDED, 


is ea talk. Not idle talk and s 
manded, but results. There is a universal feeling among the 
people that the time has come for some tive action to be 
taken looking to the adoption of a substitute for the system re- 
quiring United States bonds, as used by the existing national 
banks, which shall furnish a better, more abundant, and cheaper 
eurrency than this country ever has had. 

The bill H.R. 171 will surely do it, and do it more safely and 
acceptably, in quality, quantity, and cheapness, than it is possi- 
ble for State banks to doit. It isa physical im ibility for 
State bank currency to safely circulate until the ns of legal 
tenders and Treasury notes are disposed of. The people willno 
longer submit to the millions upon millions of expense entailed 
upon them in quid these notes afloat. Every one of them is 
now costing in indirect taxation more than legal interest on its 
face value. Put into the bill a provision to re the tax on 
State bank circulation when the legal-tender and Treasury notes 
are disposed of, if you will; or that all banks shall be chartered 
and regulated by the State under the requiremente of this bill, 
if vas ops but do not -— chaos 3 by 
putting another patch or rather forty-four patches orty-four 
additional kinds of money, on our miscalled system of finance, 
already patched beyond recognition, and thus adding new bur- 
dens to those the peo 


p 
pure the 10 per cent tax on State-bank notes? 
say 


The well man- | 


le are in no mood to be trifled with. Meise DAY 

emand. Better money, more abundant, cheaper. They 
smite us most 8 if we follow their wishes as to methods 
and then they not getit. They will reward us most gener- 
ously ifwe thwart their wishes as to means and attain the result 
they seek. Results are what they demand. 

Enact this bill into law and before the end of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Administration every legal-tender note of the war will be ab- 
sorbed into the notes issued under section 4 of the bill, without. 
acent of cost to the people, and the $100,000,000 gold kept for 
their redemption be ‘‘free gold” in the Treasury, to meet 
the current expenses of the Government. The Treasury notes 
issued under the silver law of July 14, 1890, will also be absorbed 
into the same notes and the $150,000,000 of silver bullion will be 
“free silver” in the Treasury. 

This statement of the condition of the financesin the country 
is sufficiently e to attraet the attention of every member 
of this committee and of Congress. If they are not true, it is 
the duty of this committee to refute them, and I have earned 
your fiercest condemnation. If they are true, it is your duty to 
promptly report the Walker banking bill with a favorable rec- 
ommendation, or devise a better one. 

In closing, 1 desire to submit for your thoughtful considera- 
tion seven propositions which each of you can answer for him- 


AN EPITOME OF THE SUBJECT. 

1. Is it not true that only visible“ coin and paper money can 
be regarded in financial estimates? That carried in the pockets 
of the people being a dead deposit, varying in amount but little 
from year to year. 

The visible coin of commerce in 1891 was as follows, and is now 
about the same: 


England: 
Gold FEN Doane OS —r —— aa 8125,,000,000 
Germany: 
Gold oon USSSA ————— — 206,000,000 
. ——-t EMO — v f 
20. 000, 000 
Gold coin. 294. 000, 000 
BIWECOgHLI LS eg a, MOOD 
515,000, 000 
United States: 
Gold „TTT 3837, 000, 000 
BORE OO S DESI MEAE ART TUR er mre pees Deon ‚ Ann 
805. 000, 000 


2. Is it or is it not a fact that the law and commercial customs 
of every one of these countries, excepting the United States, 
compelsauseof this coin by the banks of the countries to cheapen 
their money? 

3. How is it that England maintains a sound system 
and a sound financial system, with more than double the com- 
merce of this co „on less than thr hths of the visible 
gold coin we have, and only 153 per cent of total visible coin 
we have? 

The same with Germany and France. 

4. Is it or is is not because the banking systems of these countries 
inexorably demand the use of coin by their banks, putting upon 
the banks the risk and cast of nelding. Abe coin, while in this 
country the p are taxed millions in the costof the Govern- 
ment holding it? 

5. The national-bank reserves required are $408,000,000, their 
circulating bank notes $147,241,063. By the estimates of the 
Comptroller(on page 8) the average profit on this national-bank 

n is 0.5267, showing the profit to banks on their pres- 
ent circulation to be only $775,578.68. The circulation allowed 
these banks under section 5 of the bill is as much as their law- 
ful reserve, and the t being 5.7445, they would make $23,- 
426,560 under the bil. The advantage seems to be $22,051,041 
saving to the people in favor of the bill reported. Is not this a 
positive and useless loss to the people—an utter waste? 

Even if this $408,000,000 was put to its 1 ate use, by issu- 
ing currency notes, would the people be (or are they not) los- 

an additional $20,000,000 on the other $400,000,000 of visible 

none of which isearning an income, as does visible coin in 
Europe? If not, is any loss whatever suffered in our economic 
methods in coining money and in its use after being coined, as 
co! withthe European method? 

6. Would it, or would it not, be a hardship on these banks 
with $805,000,000 of visible coin in the country that can be had 
for the asking, in exchange for paper money, to require by law, 
as is in bill H. R. 171, that these banks keep $204,000,- 
000 of this reserve in gold coin and $204,000,000 in silver coin, 
every dollar of which would be the banks as much as 
any other part of their assets in the currency notes to that 
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amount the bill would allow the banks to issue on it, while now 
it earns nothing to anyone? 
7. Does not every economic and moral consideration involved 
urge the immediate enacting into law of this bill H. R. 171? 
Appendix E, page 319. Address before Boston Associa- 
tion of Bank Presidents. : 
See Appendix F, page 334, Address before the World's Con- 


gress Auxiliary, Department of Commerce and ce. 


TEXT OF BILL H. R. 171. 


A bill to secure to the people the advantages accruing from the issue of 
circulating promissory notes by banks, to increase the volume of such 
notes, and to supervise and control banks by officers of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of tha United States 

America in Congress assembled, That national banking associations organ- 

ized for the transaction of business under this act shall be subject to exist- 
ing law excepting as is hereinafter provided. 

C. 2. That any bank incorporated by special law, or any banking insti- 
tution organized under a general law of any State, bins A become a national 
banking tion under this act by the name pr bed in its organiza- 
tion certificate; and in such case the articles of association and the organi- 
zation certificate may be executed by a majority of the directors of the 
bank or tion; and the certificate s declare that the own- 
ers of two-thirds of the capital stock have authorized the directors to make 
such certificate and to change and convert the bank or banking institution 
into a national banking association., A majority of the directors, after ex- 
ecuting the articles of association and organization certificate, shall have 
power to execute all other papers, and to do whatever MI roaren to 
make the organization perfect and complete underthisact. Amajority ofthe 
board of directors of each association o under this act, and not less 
be of persons who perform no other official 
Any — 3 ation o; and doing 
business under existing law of the Uni States by giving notice to the 
Comptroller of the Currency of its desire so to do, may organize under this 
act, with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

SEC. 3. That every association organized under this act, before it shall be 
authorized to commence a banking business, shall deliver to the Treas) 
of the United States, United States legal-tender notes, or coin, or coin an 
agg certificates, or mixed, as provided in section 4, in amounts as fol- 

ows: 

First. Every association having a capital not exceeding £250,000, an amount 

xg ore not less than one-tenth of the capital stock. 
nd. Ev: association having a capital in excess of $250,000, an amount 

not less than $25,000. The notes issued in blank under section 4 shall never 
be less than 50 per cent of all the promissory currency notes issued to the 


tion. 

SEC. 4. That, upon a delivery of coin, coin or bullion certificates, or United 
States legal-tender notes, or mixed, to the Treasurer, the association mak- 
ing the same shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
ons, in blank, reg- 


e eres currency notes of different denomina! 
— and . ed as provided by existing law, ualin amount to 
the coin, coin and bullion certificates, and Unt! States legal-tender notes 


delivered; but at no time shall the total amount of all currency notes sup- 

plied to and issued by any association under this section and section 5 ex- 

ceed the amount of its capital stock at such time actually paldin. Thelaw- 

ful Veg qoc of notes issued under this section shall be * nbacks.'" 

SEC. 700 t the Comptroller of the Currency DAN in blank, to 
ory c 


on, 16 urrency notes of 
different denominations, as provided in section 9, in addition to 


ual to the sum of its reserve held during the first year of its corporate ex- 
istano. Thereafter he may issue to escribed in 


eld EY six consecutive months of the previ . The amount 
to be issued to or retain tion under this section shall be 
annually or oftener, at his on, determined by the 


Comptroller of the Currency. The promissory currency notes provided for 

by this section shall have ted on them a different affirmation from those 

described in section 4. e lawful name and description of notes issued 

under this section shall be “reserve notes:“ Pro t the notesissued 

in blank in compliance with thissection shall never be more than 50 percent 
the missory currency notes issued in blank to the association. 


r, equal in amount to 90 per cent of 
cates, and United States legal-tender 
issued under section 

paid in 


redeem cancel such notes, and from that date so much of all acts and 
of acts as authorize, require, or permit the issue or reissue of such 
-tender notes shall have no force or validity, and thereafter such notes 
shall not be held in the cash reserve fund of any national banking associa- 
tion. Upon the execution of the Esami provisions of this section, the 
visions of section 6con egal-tender notes issued under acts passed 
fore J A 1, 1890, shall apply to Treasury notes 1ssued under the act of July 
as 2 so long as such notes are paid into the Treasury or presented for re- 
emption. 
fed — the execution of the provisions of this section concerning 
the legal-tender notes herein refe: to, and also concerning the Treas 
notes herein referred to, the provisions of section 6 con such 1 x 
tender notes shall apply to silver certificates issued upon the deposit of 
Silver dollars whenever, from time to time, the Secretary of the Treas- 
t, and in such case silver dollars equal in amount to the 
1 shall be immediately covered 
: ever, t the Treasurer of the United 
States shall pay out and keep in circulation all the coined silver dollars the 
e United States will freely accept in Lerner of debts due 
the United States; and the Treasurer of the United States shall 
also keep in the Treasury silver dollars equal in amount to all the outstand- 
silver certificates. e Secretary of the Treasury shall at no time issue 
and canceling silver certificates that shall reduce 
thesilver dollars in the below an amount sufficient to carry out 


this provision as to silver dollars and as to silver certificates, and the other 


visions of thisact. Thereafter the 90 per cent shall be covered into the 
Wreasury aneous receipt. 


and deposits, and oni e same or nearly the same class of 

ness done by such ba: g associations when directed so to do by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon a notice issued by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and approved by the Secre of the Treas and fails to take the 
currency circulating notes directed to be taken by officers for the period 
of three months, it shall be liable to and shall pay into the Treasury of the 
United States a du uivalent to 12 per cent per annum upon the face 
value of the notes it ‘ected to take and falls to take so long as the fail- 
urecontinues. The Comptroller of the Currency may classify and reclassify 
or group together, in whole or in part, at any time he may deem proper, 
banks or under this act for the purpose of executing the pro ons 
of this section, and the decision of the Comptroller as to whatclass or group 
any particular bank belongs in shall be final, when approved in writing by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, until such time as the bank shall be placedin 
a different class or group by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Comptroller may issue to any association organized underthis act 
notes described in section 4 to any amount approved of in writing by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in addition to the amount described in section 4, 
provided the assoclation applying for such additional notes shall deposit 
with the Secretary of the asury, bonds in kind and amount acceptable 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, as security for such poten, NM shall pay 
such rate of interest per annum on such notes so ed as soontes by 
law to be paid on loans when no rate of interest is fixed in the obligation by the 
State in which the bank is located. Such interest on such notes to be paid 
at such time and in such manner asthe Secretary of the Treasury may de- 


termine. 

Any association depositing bonds and recei currency notes secured 
thereby as herein Mor may withdraw such bonds so deposited after 
ninety days from the date of such deposit upon paying the accumulated in- 
terest on the notes issued upon the deposits of such bonds up to the date of 
their withdrawal, and in addition to such interest shall deposit with the 
Comptroller lawful money or circulating promissory notes issued to asso- 
clations under section 4 of this act, or ed, to an amount equal to the 
circulating notes issued to the association for which the bonds were de- 
pone for M rene d but no more than 90 per cent on the par value of any 

ond shall be issu in currency notes of section 4 and no more than 5 per 
cent of the notesissued to any other association under section 4 of this act 
shall be accepted as a de’ t for the redemption of such bonds and the can- 
cellation of such notes. The circulating notes so deposited shall be immedi- 
ately put in redemption and the lawful money received for them shall be kept 
asa special fund with which toredeem and destroy the amount of such notes 
as are described in section 4 and issued to the ation under this section of 
this act, and such notes shall be destroyed equal in amount to the notes is- 
sued to the association in excess of those issued to it under section 4 of this 


act. 

Seo. 9, That in order to furnish suitable promissory currency notes for 
circulation as money, under sections 4 and 5, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall furnish 
such notes, in blank, to n associations entitled to receive them, and 
every provision of this act sh apply guany to the promissory currency 
notes {ssued under sections 4and 5: 0 d, however, at notes issued un- 
der section 5 shall not be counted in any reserve fund; and the notes issued 
under section 5 shall be finally redeemed and d as provided in section 17; 
and notes issued under section 4 shall be y redeemed and paid as pro- 
vided in section 13. 

SEC. 10. That the cashier of any association, with the approval of the board 
of directors in writing properly certified to the Comptroller, and with the 
approval of the Comptroller, may appoint a deputy to affix the cashier's 
Signature to the circulating notes issued tothe tion, but such deputy 
shall not be a regular employé of the bank. 

SEC. 11. That any assoc do Dn giving to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency six months’ notice of its intention so to do, may, at the expiration of 
that period, surrender its promissory currency notes, or any part of them, 
issued under section 4. in excess of the amount it is required to take, and re- 
ceive coin, or coin or bullion certificates, or mixed, therefor. Any associa- 
tion, upon giving to the Comptroller of the Currency one year’s notice of its 
intention so to do, may close up its business, and, Tiesciving its organiza- 
tion, may surrender such prom: currency notes and receive coin, or 
coin or bullion certificates, or mixed, therefor from the Treasury of the United 


States upon surrende: the same to the Comptroller, and upon like notice 
inlike manner any tion which reduces its capital s may deposit 
a like proportion of such promissory currency notes in excess of the amount 


it is required to have in section 3 of this act, and receive coin, or coin or bul- 
lion certificates, or mixed, therefor, and the Treasurer of the United States is 
n: authorized and directed to pay the currency promissory notes herein 
described as they are presented, out of any moneysin the Treasury notother- 

and the Treasurer shall forthwith destroy the same in 
the mannerprescribed bY, law; and any association may reduce its promissory 
currency notes issued to it under section 5of this act by surrendering them for 
destruction to the Treasury of the United States, and the Treasurer shall 
destroy the notes so surrendered in the manner prescribed oy law. The 
liability of any association for notes issued under section 5 shall neither be 
canceled nor reduced in any other manner: Pr , however, That the do- 
ing by an association or others of any one of the things provided for in this 
section must be with the approval and permission of the Comptroller of the 


Currency. 
SEc. That any association, at any time within two years next previous 
to the date of the expiration of its o; al or extended rate existence 


by y 
rot ong of the period of succession named in the articles of association, 
an 


articles of association shall not be valid until the Comptroller shall have 
given to the association a certificate of approvalthereof. Every tion 
organized under this act shall have the right to extend its corporate exist- 
ence for a further period or periods, so that its whole life under this act sha 
not be less than thirty years, and all certificates of authority shall be so issu 
by the 5 of the Currency as to as nearly equal in number 
and amount of capital as is practicable in each year of a period of thirty 
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money deposited by the association for the issue of the notes in blank upon 
the date of such deposit. 

SEC. 14. That the Treasurer shall at all times keep and have on deposit in 
the of the United States in coin or coin and bullion certificates, for 
the redemption fund of each association, the 10 percent provided in section 6, 
to be held and used for the current redemption of both kinds ot its promissory 
currency notes; and when the currency notes of any association organized 
under this act, assorted or unassorted, shall be presented for such redem 
tion to the Treasurer of the United States in sums of $500, or any multiple 
thereof, the same shall be forthwith redeemed. The ht to confer the 
duties and responsibilities of executing the provisions of section, and of 
other sections or parts of sections of act relating to the redemption fund 
provided for in section 6, upon reserve banks, under such regulations as he 
may deem safe and proper, and to deposit the redemption fund or funds 

vided for in section 6 in such ample security therefor, is 

"T conferred upon the Treasurer of the United States, witn the ap- 
pro ofthe Secretary of the Treasury; but any such deposit shall not be 
counted as a partofthereserveofsuchbank. The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall publish in one of the three papers haying the largest circulation in 
business circles in New York City a list of the securities and the amount of 
each kind accepted by him to secure any notes issued on bonds under section 
8, and any and all deposits made in any bank. E 

SEC. 15. That to enable the Treasurer of the United States to fund the cir- 
culating promissory notes issued under section 4, the redemption of which 

him is provided for in this act, and to enable him to execute the provi- 

ons of section 17, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
issue on the credit of the United States coupon bonds or registered bonds, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the United States after two years, and pay- 
able ten years from date, and bearing interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually; and the bonds herein authori shall be of 
such denominations, not less than $100, as may be determined upon by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Treasury may dispose 
of such bonds at any time, at the market value thereof, for coin, or coin or 
bullion certificates or mixed. 

SEC. 16, That any association designated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
asa SPORON of public money may be required by the Secretary to keep 
on hand on account of such deposits such reseryo fund as he may deem ex- 

lent; but such de ts by the Secretary shall not be counted in comput- 

the reserve req under existing law. 

EO. 17. That whenever, in the opinion of tbe Comptroller of the Currency, 
the complete redemption and retirement of all pro ory currency notes 
issued to and by any associatior 1s then necessary for the protection of the 
holders of such notes, the Comptroller may take possession of all the 
assets of such association and p to create a fund ample for the redemp- 
tion of such notes by first setting aside for such fund all the currency notes 

ued to ations under section 4 and all the coin or coin and bullion 
certificates held by the association. The Comptroller shall set aside and 
cover into such fund allor so much of all the assets of the association as shall 
be necessary to make up such fund to redeem such notes, and the Comptroller, 
after completing a fund sufficient for the complete redemption and retire- 
ment of such notes, and not before, shall deliver the remaining assets to the 
association; and the Treasurer of the United States shall use the fund cre- 
ated as above for the final redemption and the retirement of the promis- 
sory currency notes issued to the association under section 5of this act; and 
the balance of said fund so created over and above the amount required for 
the final redemption and destruction of such notes, if there be shall be 
paid to the association from which it was taken. In doing the t pro- 
vided in this section the Comptroller is hereby authorized to sell any partof 
the property of the association or to pledge the whole or any part of the 
property or assets of the association at any time as security for any loan he 
may elect to make in order to create the fund herein mentioned. If, after 
complying with the preceding requirements of this section, there is not a 
sufficient sum to redeem all the currency notes issued to the association un- 
der section 5 of this act, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to at any time make up the deficiency in the fund necessary to 
finally redeem and cancel such notes out of ot por pe in the Treasury not 
otherwise TU e 7 pp ne and from the proc of the sale of bonds in like 
manner as provided in the case of currency notes issued under section 4 and 
surrende to the Treasurer under section 11 of thisact: Provided, however, 
That the accounts kept by the Treasurer of the United States, of the 
moneys received by him under section 19 0f this act, show at the time of 
making ap such deticlency that the money so received exceeds the money 
before paid out by him in the redemption of such notes by à sum equal to or 
larger than the sum necessary to make up the sum needed in the case, and 
not other wise. 

SEC. 18. That each association shall increase its reserve on account of its 
issue of circulating notes issued to and by it under section 5 of this act the 
same percentage it would be required by law to increase its reserve were its 
capon ts increased by a sum equal to the sum of such notes in circulation, 
all of which increase of its reserve may be in balances due the association 
from approved reserve agents. The cash reserve required by law to be kept 
may be in coin, or In coin certificates, or in promissory currency notes te 
sued under section 4 of this act, or mixed; but when the daily total reserve 
of an association averages less for any month than the amount required to 
be kept by it at alltimes . it shall pay into the Treasury of the 
United States a duty for that month equivalent to interest, at the rate fixed 
by law in the State where the association is located, on the amount of aver- 
age EE such reserve for that month; and every association organ- 
ized under this act shall pay into the Treasury of the United States aduty on 
that pen of its average daily cash reserve required by law that is averaged 
to be kept, in any month, in notes issued to ba: associations under sec- 
tion 4 of this act at the rate of 2percent per annum; and whenever any asso- 
ciation fails to pay in coin or coin certificates on demand the promisso; 
currency notes ed and issued by it, such association shall pay an adi- 
tional duty at the rate of 4 per eper annum on the whole amount of the 
sum of the lawful reserve it is required at all times to haye on hand until 
such p entis resumed. Notless than 50 
bullion certificate reserve provided for in this act shall be in gold coin or 
gold certificates, and 50 per cent may te in silver coin or silver certificates, 
and any excess of silver coin and silver certificates over gold coin and gold 
certificates shall be counted as though ener rere promissory currency notes 
issued under section 4 of this act. Nothing in this section, and no action 
taken by any association under this act, shall bar any action taken or pro- 
posed to be taken by the Comptroller under section 17 of this act. 

SEC. 19. That in addition to all other taxes or duties provided for in this 
act each association organized under this act shall pay into the Treasury of 
the United States a tax equivalent to one-tenth of I per cent per annum on 
the average amount of currency notes issued to and retained by it under sec- 
tion 5 of act,for the purpose of anticipating the redemption and de- 
struction in certain cases of the currency promissory notes issued to asso- 
clations under section 5 of this act. The Treasurer of the United States 
shall keep an account of all moneys Pern into the Treas under this sec- 
—.— — monem paid out of the asury on account of the redemption 


XXVI——54 


r cent of the coin and coin or 


In order to create an obligation to guarantee at certain times certain in- 
dividual deposits in associations organized under this act, and to provide 
against loss to the United States Treasury in making such 8 each 
association organized under this act shall pay into the Treasury of the 
United States as a miscellaneous receipt a tax equivalent to one one-hun- 
dredth of 1 per cent per annum on its average individual deposits until such 
time as the aggregate of such taxes paid into the United States 
by such ation exceeds in amount the sum of $1,000,000, and such taxes 
shall cease atsuch timeas the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine 
and before such aggregate amount of taxes paid reaches the sum of 81,500,- 
000. The taxes e in this section shall in any case be epus byeach bank 
organized under this act when directed so to do by the Comptroller of the 
Currency untilsuch time as the aggregate of all the taxes paid by it approxi- 
mates its fair proportion of the aggregate of all such taxes paid by all the 
associations organized under this act. The approximate to be m 
and determined by the Comptroiler by the average individual deposits of 
the association as compared to the 8 aggregate individual deposits 
of all the associations or, zed under t act. enever the ag, 
of all the taxes collec under thís section of this act does not exceed the 
aggregate of all sums paid out byjthe Treasurer on account of the quada 
of certain individual deposits herein provided for by the sum of $1,000,000, 
the Comptroller of the Currency 1s hereby autho: and directed to reim- 

such taxes upon each association to make good the guaranty fund 
erein created, and each associationshall pay such taxes forsuch time asthe 
Comptroller shall direct and for such time as will make the aggregate of all 
the taxes paid by each on under this section, as com: to the 
aggregate of the taxes paid by all theassociations under this section, approx- 
imate proportionately to its average individual deposits as comp: with 
the average aggregate individual deposits of all theassociations organized 
under this act: Provided, however, That no association shall be liable to pay 
any tax, and no tax shall be levied upon it under this section when the re 
portion of the sum of all taxes then in the Treasury that it has paid in 
equals the sum of one-tenth of 1 per cent on its average individual deposits 
for thelast ege Ad ears. 

Each association shall entitled to receive, and the Treasurer of the 
United States is hereby authorized and directed to pay to each association, 
out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and at such 
time and in such manner as the Secretary of the Treasury shall determine. 
intereston the remainderof the aggregate sum of all the moneys it has paid 
into the Treasury of the United States under this section and then therein 
at the rate of 4 per cent perannum: Provided, however, That in ascertaining 
the remainder of the sum paid into the Treasury by any association that 1s 
then therein there shall be deducted from the aggregate each association 
has paid in under this section its equitable and proportionate part of all 
sums paid out of the Treasury under this section. 

When, in the opinion of the Comptroller of the Currency, an exceptional 
financial condition exists or is impending that threatens the paralysis of 
business and the stopping of industries to the at m of the people, by 
crippling or temporarily destroying the usefulness of all bank associa- 
tions in the country by threatening the withdrawal of deposits from con- 
servatively mana: and clearly solvent bank associations because of 
abnormal conditions of unreasonable fear which is manifesting itself, the 
Comptroller of the Currency is hereby authorized and directed, with theap- 
proval of the Secre of the Treasury, to issue an order of mur by 
the United States, and to guarantee for ninety days certain individual de- 

its in all or any one of the banking associations organized under this 
act, which order may be twice extended for the same or a shorter ponon 
butin no case shall such order be extended to cover more than eight con- 
secutive months: Provided, however, That such order of guaranty shall in- 
clude only individual deposits in associations 5 under this act, but 
in no case shall such order of guaranty be held to include sums due from 
insolvent institutions to PODES or private banking associations or banking 
firms of any kind or the deposits of any officer, director, or employé of any 
ban institution whatever, or to any stockholder holding stock at the par 
value of $2,000 or more in any corporate or private banking institution what- 
ever, nor to individual deposits made for a definite time. The Treasurer of 
the United States, upon the order of the Comptroller, approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized and directed to pay to any de- 
easing in such manner as he shall determine any sums due such depositor 
use of the making and issuing of any order of guaranty described in 
this section, in the same manner as is provided in sections 13 and 15 in the 
case of the redemption of notes issued under section 4. Noorder of guaranty 
herein mentioned shall operate to change or abolish in any manner any 
liability or obligation im by law on any b: association or upon 
any ofücer, director, stockholder, or employé of any banking association 
whatever, or of any other person. The liability of the Treasurer of the 
United States on account of any order of guaranty that may issue under 
this section concerning any deposits in any association that may be affected 
by any act done under t section shall not be incre; because of 
losses to any individual or any association caused by any fraudulent act 
committed by any person employed by orconnected with any association 
that fails to promptly pay its depositors because of insolvency during any 
period covered by any order of guaranty issued under thís section. 

SEC. 20. That the Comptroller may at all times know the condition of each 
bank, and what duty is due and collectible from it, each bank shall make 
suck record at the close of each day as the Comptroller shall request, in a 
book kept for that purpose, which record shall show the total amount of its 
outstanding promissory currency notes issued to it under section 5 of this 
act, and its total de t account, and its total reserve account, as shown by 
its books at the close of each business day, and of what the reserve con- 
sisted, which daily record of deposits, reserve, and currency notes, and 
other matter requested by the Comptroller, shall be made up for 
month, and a Copy or T thereof transmitted to the Comptroller of the 
Currency on or before the 10th day of the following month; and the duty 
upon the averages of the kinds of money which made up the reserve dur! 
that month, and all taxes and duties imposed by this act shall be collec 
semiannually on the Ist day of Apriland the Ist day of October in each 
year. Therecords and reports provided forin this section, and any other 
MAT 2 des he may request, shall be in such form as the Comptroller 
8 ec 

SEC. 21. That before making the record for the day, as provided in section 
20 or required by the Comptroller, every transaction of that day pertaining 
thereto shall be duly entered iu the books of the bank. All moneys here- 
after recelved from the duty or taxes collected from banking associations 
over and above the cost to the Government of maintain the bureau of 
the currency shall be covered into the Tre: 


sum of $3,009 
him in trave 


849. 


* 


examining associations organized under this act, and their fees shall be paid 
out of the 9 for the Bureau of the Currency. 

SEC. 23. vidends to shareholders shall be payable by any associa- 
tion organized under this act, semiannually, on such day as the Comptroller 
shall a ve. 

SEC. 2i. That all currency mones notes recelved by any association 
Shall be carefully assorted, and of those issued under sections 4 and 5 
of this act, those issued under section 4 shall be first paid out, excepting as 

vided in section 18, and then those issued to other associations under sec- 
ion 5, and lastly, those issued under section 5 to the association holding 


them. 

Sud. 25. That there is hereby constituted and appointed a board of advis- 
ors, of five experts, to the Comptroller of the Currency upon changes desir- 
able in and methods of execu existing law concer banking, over 
which board the Comptroller of the Currency shall preside. The president 
of the chief redemption bank in each of the five chief redemption cities in 
the country, or such substitute as he shall from time to tims appoint, shall 
be a member of the board, which board of advisors shall meet once a year, 
or oftener if the Comptroller of the Currency or a majority of the board so 
determines, and at such a time and place as the Com: er shall appoint. 
The recommendations of such board, or a synopsis thereof, shall be extended 
in the records of the board, and the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury 
from time to time as to what person or persons are entitled to act under 
this section shall be final. es 

0 


teller, clerk, or agen! 
association organized under any law of the United States, or 
other person who embezzles, abstracts, or willfully misapplies any of 


1 on, 
or who, without authority from tho directors, issues or puts in circulation 


the book, record, account, or 
Was customary to include in 
facts which the book, record. account, or paper was nominally or reaily 
made or kept to exbibit, with or without intent, in either case, to injure, 


defraud, or deceive the association or any other com A. politic or 
corporate, or any individual person, or to deceive any oficer of the asso- 
ciation, or any t appointed to examine the affairs of such asso- 
ciation, or any o person, or who abstracts any 
book, paper, record, or statement of original entry of the 


, paper, or record, or who 
port any violations of the 
provisions of this section that he has know! of to the officers of the bank 
and to the board of directors, and also to the examiner when officially ex- 

the books, accounts, securities, or papers of the association, or 
when requested by any officer, director, or examiner to do so, or fails to re- 
port any omission by any person from or incorrect entry of any item in 
any book, record, or account of the on which belonged therein by 
custom or by direction of the proper officer, or who willfully conceals or fails 


to call the attention of the person officially examining the bank to any viola 
tion of the provisions of act or order of the Comptroller of the — d 
m, W. 


isoned not morethan ten years or pay a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or both; the condition of the account with the bank of the maker of a certi- 
fied check shall be presumed to have been known to the officer at the time 
he certified the same, in the absence of proof to the con! and that it was 
not the official duty of any officer, director, employé, er, or any other 
person to do or not to do CTF shall 
ane be pleaded in any action commenced or prosecuted against any one of 
em. 


Anå if any bank examiner willfully misreresents the true condition of any 
associationexamined by him, or makes any error resulting from gross neg- 
ligence on his part, or if the examiner fails to exercise due care in his ex- 
amination of the condition of a bank, or willfully fails to observe the meth- 
oüs or ruies bed by the Comptroller of the Currency, and loss does or 
does not result therefrom, he shalt be deemed guilty of willfully misre 
senting the condition of the association for the of this act. 

The trst business transacted at the first mee of the board of directors 
of each association in each month shall be to hear and to enter upon the 
records of the board of directors a statement from the cashier or other 
capi ey officer of the association of the liabilities of each officer and director 
Of the association to the association in the following order, that is to say: 

First, as to maker of any paper, sole, or as an officer or director of any Cor- 
poration, or of a corporation of which he is a director or officer. 

Second, as indorser of any paper. 

Third, as surety for any loan or other obligation to the association. 

amount and market value of any collateral the associa- 


ory cy notes issued by them shall apply to those o: 
under this act and to pro; currency notes ued under it which are 
not inconsistent with the provisions thereof; but this act shall not be held 
to affect any national association ees under it, e: ting 
as to section 26 of this act and as to a national- examiner in ef, as 
‘provided in section 22 of this act. 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT. 
That any banking association under the laws of State is 
hereby authorized to take and re and and surrender 
5 described in section 4 of this act, in the same 


tes, 
under same conditions, obligations, and 
to proportion to its ca 
ing and surrendering 
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Such notes by associations organized under this act: Provided, That such 
banks taking such notes shall make such reports to the Comptroller of the 
8 submit to such examinations by national-bank examiners as 
are req by this act in the case of banks organized under this act, and ~ 
any banking association organized under the laws of an 
retaining such notes under and in full compliance with the conditions 
herein described shall thereafter during such compliance be exempt fromthe 
10 per cent tax im upon its circulating currency notes ay ting law: 
And provided further, That the decision of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
as to a full compliance with this section, when approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, shall be final. Any person authorized so to do by the gov- 
ernor of a State 1 copy any report of the condition of any State b 

tion in that State made to the Comptroller of the ncy by any 
national-bank examiner. 


APPENDIXES, 
APPENDIX A. 
As no bank would have had issued to it any more circulating 

‘t reserve notes” under section 5 than the reserve it “held,” it 

will be seen by the following table that only six of these thirty- 

three banks would have been entitled to any of such notes in 
excess of the sum of their ** dividends paid,” showing an annual 
loss of $8,742: 

List of insolvent national banks, dividends paid, and circulation issued of asso- 
ciations whose dividends were less in amount than the outstanding, and also 
the reserve “ hela” by each, as shown by the Comptroller's report ued last 
previous to insolvency. 


Title. 


Merchants’ National Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C.* 


First National Bank, Medina, N. Y+.. 
‘Tennessee National Bank, Memphis, 


Bere os Unadilla Bank, Unadilla, 
Croton National Bank, New York, 
We Wn io eric re sp tiere id aided 
C wesn ees ve<eloucedewasslesseecen 
National Bauk, Vicksburg, Míss.*.... 
First National Bank, Rockford, III“ 
—— Fort Smith, 


FirstNationalBank, Petersburg, Va.*| 1873 
Merchants’ National Bank, Peters- 


burg, Va. 
First National Bank, Topeka, Kans.*. 


cago, III. 


Fourth National Bank, Chicago, Ill.*. 
First National Bank, Bedford, Iowa.*: 
First National 


National Bank, , 


First National Bank, Dallas, Tex.*... 
's National Bank, Helena, 


National Bank, Fort 
Scott, Bani ͤ — rz s 
d National Bank, Platte City, 

E ES STRA OP IRE HEUTE RU EGET iia e 


ee eee Ph dum i EUER 109,174 | 117,000 9, 772,13 

City National Bank, Lawrenceburg, 
77000. 1884 28,800 71,000 27,739. 00 
ru 3 . "3 DN 2 1884 72,907 980 30, 282. 00 

t Sprin ational Bank, Ho 
8 Arie 1884 39, 812 40, 850 37, 795. 00 

First Na Bank, Jam 
pak.*.... = 1884 8, 807 18, 650 11, 212.50 
1 ˙ REAN IA E EAER 148,395 | 226,480 | 107,028.50 
First National Bank, ca, N. Y.*.| 1886 66, 894 89, 000 6, 001. 00 
Palatka National Bi atka,Fla.*.| 1887 9, 492 19, 210 1, 978. 50 
First National Bank, Sheffield, Ala...| 1889 11,901 22, 500 10, 015. 00 
Tea m 33 banks - is | TM 1, 851, 030 |2,793, 870 
u ause no reserve is re- ? 
ported, leaves 2 auam 2. 506, 370 |1, 178, 431. 00 
* Finally closed. 
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Lise of insolvent national banks, etc, —Continued. 


Cece: the 32 banks alluded to are the fol- 
First e National Bank, Alma, Kans 
First Na tional Bank, 


Second National Bank, McPherson, Kans.... 
AUT Park National Bank, Asbury Park 
Ninth National Bank, i Dallas, Tex 

First Natio ank, Red Cloud, Nebr. 
ka National Bank, Broken 


Florence National Bank, Florence, Ala 
First National Bank, Kansas City, Kans...... 
Rio Grande National Bank, Laredo, Tex. 
First National Ligne Clearfield, Fa 
Farley National Bank, Montgomery, Alat.... 
First National Bank, Coldwater, Käns 


2 — — 
Huron National Bank, S. Dak 


fe 


8 888888 


33, 
92 
2. 
85, 
2, 
u 


First National Bank, Downs, Kans. 10,750 
First National Bank, Muncy, Pa.*....... — $99 
Bell County National Bank, — Tex 11,250 
3 nal Bente C Cherry vaio, Kans. 
Jatlona er e,Kans.| 1892 |............ 
EX cc W ce Ae 
f d quA EM MIS eee 
e 
Finally closed. + Paid in full by resuming. 


None in the years 1870, 1871, IT, 1830, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1885, and 1888. 
Total MUnper banks failed, 53 ae 22 


APPENDIX B. 
Figures of the Actuary of the United States Treasury.] 


PROFITS ON eee AT 4 PER CENT. 
— — ME tn localities where 
casts ager —— existing la 
June 30, 1592— per cents. 
.. AZ Mia iUm Mala ... 8 
890, 009. 00 


Profits or losses dires — 


Deduct— 
1 per cent tax on circulation 900. 00 
Annual cost of redemption . 137.48 
Express c . 3.00 
Cost of plates for circulation .. 7.50 
Agente’ T008. LL 7.50 
nr.. ae 43, 00 


Bis receipts ................. 
000 loaned at 4 per cent. 
Profit on circulation. 


Total profit on $21,837,000 bonds, $70,210.32. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.322 per cent. 


June 30, 1592—4 per cents, 


3100, 000 fours at 1163 premium, interest s 
Circulation, 90 per cent on value y 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund ..................... S 


Loanable circulation at 4 per cent -......--......---.-..... 
Gross receipt 
Deduct— 

1 per cent tax on circulation.. 900. 00 

pon oo of redemption .... iei — 

5 . 

Cost of —.— for circulation. 7.50 

0 7.50 

Examinations .. 43.00 

SE fund reinvested quarterly io liquidate | pre- eal 

ee al TTT — 1,918. 85 

PEGE OCCT LE e date xxn R Eu QUIE Ee 5,501.14 
$116, 750 loaned at 4 per cen 4, 670. 00 
e 2-25. sees 831. 14 


Total profit on $129,759,000 bonds, #1,078,478.95. 
Percentage on maximum cireulation obtainable, 0.831 per cent. 


June 20, 1899—6 per cents. 


$100,000 sixes at 114 premium, interest 
Cireulation, 90 per cent on par value. 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund . 


4, 500. 00 
Loanable circulation at 4 per cent. 85,500.00 3,490.00 
P CECI eu ee Prag ner Ep „„ 9, 420. 00 


Brought forward 
Deduct— 


1 per cent tax on circulation . 
Annual cost of redemption 


HE 


2 8833383 


g Sane 


UI EQUUS E S Te ote ptt E ae Reine ae e EA qa e 
3, 188. 15 

et receipts. 
114 000 loaned at 4 per cent 


Profit on circuiation 


Total profit on $11,600,000 bonds, 5194. 108.60. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 1.674 per cent. 


Recapitulation at interest at 4 per cent. 


Profit on circulation nad by deposit of 2 per cent bonds at par..... $0. 322 
Profit on circulation had by deposit of 4 per cent bonds at 1107 0. 831 
Profit on circulation had by deposit of 6 per cent bonds at 114 1,674 
Profit on cireulation had by deposit of $ of each kind of bond 0. 942 


PROFITS ON CIRCULATION AT 6 PER CENT. 


Profits or losses on circulation taken by banking associations in localities where 
the interest is 6 per cent under existing law. 


[Profits on circulation, Comptroller's Report, 1892, page 8.] 
June 30, 1892—2 per cents. ‘ 
$100,000 twos at par ite pny —ß — nate 


Circulation, 90 per cent 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption 


Loanable circulation at 6 per cen E 


Agents’ Tees 
Examinations 


Notre DU... scence 2 Fits Sagi aed — o S 
$100, 000 loaned at 6 per cent. . 
Profit on circulation 


Total profit on $21,837,000 bonds, $6,194. 
Percentage on on maximum circulation andes 0.032 per cent. 


June 30, 1892—4 per cents. 


$100,000 fours at 116} premium, interest — rm — 84,000. 00 
tion, 90 per cent on par value, $90, 000. 00 
Deduct 5 Per cent redemption fund 4, 500. 00 
Loanabie circulation at 6 per cent. . — 85,500.00 5,130.00 
SPORE PODER C E caps aan Aneta wis E Speman ace R que 9, 120. 00 
Deduct— s 
1 per cent tax on circulation 900. 00 
Annual cost o As 2 
7.50 
7.50 
43.00 
1,794. 84 
Net zooo —— ERE —— — eT 
$116,750 loaned at 6 per cent. xa us 
T'rollb on CCTM ssc rrr wah reped ep neis mua tta mica ia 330. 16 
Total profit on $129,759,000 bonds, $385,571.02 
Percentage on maximum circulation ‘obtainable, 0.330 per cent. 
June 30, 1892—86 per cents. 
$100,000 sixes at 114 6!!! . 80, 000. 00 
Circulation, 90 per cent on value $90, 000, 
Deduct 5 per cent redem TERM Gee Sk OE SEO 
Loanable circulation at 6 per cent 
GEORE TROON DU, . ue XAR S NV RAD ERO T REIS 
Deduct— 
1 per cent tax on circulation. 


Annual cost of redemption 


3,071.42 


— aa SES . Mis deis ON MR 


Net recet — at 
$114,000 loaned at 6 per cent 0, 840.00 


Fahne x iria ea quier S 1, 218. 58 


Total profit on $11,600,000 bonds, $127,219. 75. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 1.218 per cent. 
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Recapitulation at interest at 6 per cent. 


Prot on circulation had by deposit of 2 per cent bonds at .--. 14.032 
ı Prost on circulation had by deposit of 4 per cent bonds at (163 0. 330 
Profit on circulation had by d posſt of 6 per cent bonds at 114 1.218 
gre on circulation had by deposit of one-third of each kind of 9 


PROFITS ON CIRCULATION AT 8 PER CENT. 


Profits or losses on circulation taken by banking associations in localities where 
the interest is 8 per cent under existing law, 


On June 30, 1822—2 per cents (bonds). 


$100,000 twos at par, interest 
Circulation 90 per cent on value. B 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund 
Loanable circulation at 8 per cent 85,500.00 6,840.00 
Gross pup EAS UE pepe uiu mii Uu mus udi ben bin M deb Mim e E ANI BI RR 8,810. 00 
c 
1 per cent tax on circulation............-....------..--- 900. 00 
Annual cost of redemption 187. 00 
E Sarge. 3.00 
Cost ot plates for circulation 7. 50 
C 2d ba 
Examinations s-s. — nnane nanne . 
1,008. 48 
Net receipts . 7, 741. 52 
$100,000 loaned at 8 per cent. , 000. 
Loss on circulation .........- epus tape as Ln pe eai. 258. 48 
Total loss on $21,837,000 bonds, $50,799.85. 
Percentage loss on maximum circulation obtainable, 0,258 per cent. 
June 80, 1892—4 per cents (bonds). 
$100,000 fours, at 1162 premium, interest 2 $1, 000. 00 
. — lation 90 per an par value... 850,000. 00 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund - 4,500.00 
Loanable circulation at 8 per cent ................... 85,500.00 6, 840. 00 
Gross recipts . 4„„«„„„6„„„%.,!bœ 10, 840. 00 
uct— 
One per cent tax oncirculation.....-...----.-...--..--.- 900. 00 
Annual cost of redemption 137. 48 
Express charges. . . . 3. 00 
Cost of plates for circulation. 7.50 
Agents fees 7. 50 
EXADÁIDAUODS |W. nk con chen cnsenceesrpnwnwerennsopneweres 43.00 
BRE rund reinvested quarterly to liquidate pre- x 
FFC 1,704. 84 
Net recelpts --- —ͤ—.ͥ—.ͤͥ·ͥ·ꝛ.ͥ 9.045. 16 
$110,750 ym SES Der DUE. Lu ̃ ́ «ðꝛß„ qecncnusanotanensenns 9, 340. 00 
Ton Od cou MON Cr rcc Core . once nun» sU Rudd nnda 294.84 
Total loss on $129,759,000 bords, $344,323. 
Percentage on maximum circulation luae, 0.295 per cent. 
June 30, 1892—6 per cent. 
$100,000 sixes at 114 premium, interest irinna ann $6, 000. 00 
Circulation 90 per cent on pure $90, 000. 00 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund... 450. 00 
Loanable circulation at 8 per cent . 85,500.00 6,840.00 
Gross receip ts Mme 12, 840. 00 
Deduci— 
1 per cent tax on circulation 900. 00 
Annual cost of 3 RT 137. 48 
Express charges . 3.00 
Cost of pianos for circulation 7.50 
0000 7.50 
REaminations esed a4 es E au dicssa zie eise Tear 43. 00 
Sinkin, fund. reinvested semiannually to liquidate 
premium 444 . 1, 972. 94 
—— — 3,071.42 
Wet róc6lpig..-.-.- . csc sec wcee docu decteusenueuss 9, 768. 58 
$114,000 loaned at 8 per cent 9,120. 00 
each... ͤ ͤũ»½ꝛ2ł1u: waned 648. 58 
Total profit on 811, 600,000 bonds, $67, 71 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0. 619 per cent. 
Recapttulation at interest at 8 per cent. 
Loss on circulation had vd deposit of 2 per cent bonds at par.......... $0. 25848 
io on circulation had by deposit of 4 per cent bonds at 
17 ———TVTTVTTVTVTVTVCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCTCT(TCT(TCTTCCTCTC(T—T—T—— TS 0. 20484 
aoe on circulation had by deposit of 6 per cent bonds at 
aa aa E E E E ESA IEE SES Uem dii guai DENN CN 0. 64958 
Profit on circulation had by depositofone-third ot each kind ot bond. 0.03185 


PROFITS ON CIRCULATION AT 10 PER CENT. 


Profits or losses on circulation taken by banking associations in localities where 
the interest is 10 per cent under existing law. 


June 30, 1892—2 per cents. 


00, 000 two's at par, interest 22 
Circulation, 90 per cent on value. s 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund ........................ 


ZONA TORGRE ELLE INL A EET CIE ede T Ay xx ondes eod 810, 550. 00 
"uc 
1 per cent tax on circulation $200. 00 
Annualcost of redemption 137.48 
Express charges............. 8.00 
Cost of plates for circulation ...................... 7.50 
Agents’ fees NE S 5 7.50 
APEA AIT Y RE Leser sa seat an téwansuegataaonb ook boxes 43. 00 
1, 098, 48 
e e A A E EEA E T S A EEI AE ENN 9, 451. 52 
$100,000 loaned 256510 Ter Oot oo, AAA PANSETMERRGS soca BAO 10, 000. 00 
Sonne nan keo ia aaia ae 548. 48 
Total loss on $21,337,000, $107,794.42 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.548 per cent. 
June 80, 1892—4 per cents. 
$100,000 fours at 1101 premium, interest 84, 000. 00 
Circulation, 90 per cent par value $90, 000. 00 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund. 4, 500. 00 
Loanable circulation at 10 per cent 85, 500. C0 8, 550. 00 
r ce jude EEE A EEA a E enue 12,550. 00 
Deduct— 


1 per cent tax on circulation 
Annual cost of redemption.. 
Express charges 

Cost of 7 5 for circulation.. 
Agents’ fees 


$ 882888 
& 883828 


rr Estan a e prFs 
as fund reinvested quarterly to liquidate pre- 
. AUC EN. Y Oe qe E. VET RE 1,704. 84 
NOTOS DUE ro rre Uses AA AGI Maja E E E E A UN da GRE SUA ORA AU S 10, 755. 16 
$116,750 9 BS 10 DEP COG T eod uve e piso derum sartor 1, 675. 00 
Ló88.00 CINCOM ON sie EN vens iis vd mua usqE Bie ndisd Ve tha 919. 84 


Total loss on $129,759,000 bonds #1,074,217.67. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.920 per cent. 


June 30, 1892—6 per cents. 


$100,000 sixes at 114 premium, interest 
Circulation, 90 per cent on par value... 
Deduct 5 per cent redemption fund 


Loanable circulation at 10 per cent 


Gross receipts 
Deduct 1 per cent tax on circulation 
Annual cost of redemption 
Express charges 
Cost of plates for 


Agents' fees.. 
Examinations . 
fund rein 
ROTOR Se isd dPLQdodquiocick mam sah E MARS QURE 
8,071.42 
INORMTBOSTDUE. LLL y . dE 11,478. — 
8114.000 19258 Wos ð ͤ (e 11, 400. 00 
Pront: On: ronis tion ie. rie cnuancscanbawdnswses xiisd uc o d Dim 78.58 


‘Total profit on $11,600,000 bonds, $8,203.75. 
Percentage on maximum circulation obtainable, 0.079 per cent. 


Recapitulation at interest at 10 per cent. 


Loss on circulation had by deposit of 2 per cent bonds at p x 80. 54848 
Loss on circulation had by deposit of 4 per cent bonds at 1161 0. 91984 
Profit on circulation had by deposit of 6 per cent bonds at 114 ..... 0. 07907 


e 25 circulation bad by deposit of one-third of each kind of 
DIE oi wna 0 uenis uuP E ORBE jus ica puo una 


APPENDIX C. 
BILL H. n. 171 IN PRACTICE. 


Thefigures given below show what the effect of adopting bill H.R.171 
would bs on each of the banks mentioned. Their possible profits under the 
presens system are compared with their possible profits should bill H. R. 171 

ecome à law. 

[Home of Hop. Warren F. Daniell.] 


No. 1.—Franklin National Bank, Franklin, N. H. 


Per 
cent. 


This bank has national bank notes outstanding, $43,700: 
If it had 2 per cent United States bonds, its possible 
proBt WOU D8.- ! no uec smalc coa eios acri dtc m Er 
It it had 4 per cent United States bonds, its possible 
profit would ve. 
If it had 6 per cent U: 
Prone Wale Da. 22... 8 


Ifit end one-third of each bond,its possible profit 
led? no ESRCNS eu anie EE ne da gi. 
It would be entitled to $15,000 of section 5 reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be 


Difference in profit to the bank.................]........ 
ed e 515.000 of section 4 notes, which it would be 


lied to take, there would bé no gain or loss. 
Tota circulation. 
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[Home of Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP.] 
No. 2.— People's National Bank, Americus, Ga. 


This bank bas national-bank notes outstanding, $11,250: 
If it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible p: rofit would be. 
If it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible Profit would be. 0. 3301 
If it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be. 


If it had 88 of each bond, its possible profit 


eh et DSL d uou BADE Ura pg apr A 0. 5267 
It would be entitled to $36,000 of section5 reserve notes, 
on which its possible profit would be 5.7445 


Difference in profit to bank 


Ont Sat ee of section 4 notes, which it would be com- 
renee oe there would be no gain or loss. Total 


[Home of Hon. JosEPH D. SAYERS.] 
No. 3.—First National Bank, Bastrop, Tex. 


This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $11,250: 
Same as No, 2 example.] 

galore 3 of each bond, its possible profit 

CTTTPPCCCCCCCCTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTT S 

It would be entitled to $52,000 of section 5 reserve 

notes, on which its possible profit would be. 


Difference in profit to the bank ..................|.---.-.- 


ene gutes of section 4 notes, which it would be com* 
ed tako, there would be no gain or loss. Total 


E 


[Home of Hon. JOHN SHERMAN.] 
No. 4.— Citizens National Bank, Mansfield, Ohio. 


Per 
cent. 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $22,500: 
If it m: per cent bonds, its possible profit would be. | 0. 0315 s. 
had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be.] 0. 3301 


If it 
It it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be. 1. 2185 


If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit 
% cac eUe rias ET E KR Maui me dase esa vase 0. 
It would be entitled to $52,000 of section 5 reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be........ 


Difference in profit to the bank 4 ꝗ : 
On the $52,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be com- 


pelled to take, there would be no gain or loss, Total 
C a UL PARES A A T ST due mERSM 


[Home of Hon. DAVID B. CULBERSON.] 
No. 5.— National Bank, Jefferson, Tex. 


Per | Possible 


This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $22,500: 
Same as in No. 4 eer yi Meee 
If it had one-third of each bond its possible profit 
TTT 
It would be entitled to $31,000 of section ih reserve 


8118. 50 


notes, on which its possible profit would ve 1,780. 79 
Difference in profit to the bank 4 1, 662. 29 
Ont the $31,000 of section 4 notes, which ít would be 1 
lled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
Tote /// —TZ RR as 62, 000. 00 
[Home of Hon. WILLIAM H. HATCH.] 
No. 6.—First National Bank, Hannibal, Mo. 
Per | Possible 
cent. profit. 
This band has national-bank notes MID, $22,500: 
[Same asin No. 4 bre eg 
If it Sate 8 of each bond, its possible profit " 
lie tele jay ruri v NA Rit ana been CLR GE Rap visa ine Era se 118. 50 
11 * would be entitled to $47,000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible protit would bé oz. 2, 699. 91 
Difference in profit to the bank 2, 581. 41 


On the Mera of section 4, notes which it wonld be 
composa to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
a | To Lx EE E I E EA 


[Home of Hon. NICHOLAS N. Cox.] 
No. 7.—National Bank, Franklin, Tenn. 


This m national-bank notes outstanding, $22, 
If it had 2 per cent bonds its possible profit deny De. 
It it had 4 per cent bonds its possible profit would be. 
If it had 6 per cent bonds its possible profit would be. 


It hee epee of each bond its possible profit 
WON RG ne eo e DIS y tie doumabbaneumes tenons 
It would be entitled to 817.000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would 5 


Difference in profit to bank. 
On'the $17,000 of section 4, notes which it would be com- 


ed to take, there would be no gain or loss. Total 
%% cc des seta aciene nea nese Navel Seta ndi] iq DER A 


[Home of Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON and Hon. DAVID B. HENDERSON.) 
No. 8.—First National Bank, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Per | Possible 
cent. | profit. 
This bank has national bank notes outstanding, $45,000: 
It it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be.| 0.0315 $14.17 
If it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be.] 0.3301 148.54 
If it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be.| 1. 2185 518.32 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit 
WO A S EN LEE E T RUNS AN = P 0.5207 237.01 
11 would be entitled to $150,000 of section 5 reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be 5.7415 8, 616. 75 
Difference in profit to the bank...................]........ 8,379. 74 
On the $150,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
§²r . TTT—TCT—Ä—XbTVTTdVVT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T———— Cori o Deua S RA 300, 000. 00 


[Home of Hon. John G. Carlisle.] 
No. 9.—First National Bank, Covington, Ky. 


profit. 
This bank has national bank notes outstanding, 
If it had 2 per cent bonds, its possible profit wou ap be. $28, 35 
If it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be. 297. 
If it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be. 1, 096. 65 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit 
r dA SK URP SNO EAR aUe gu MEN 474. 03 


It woul be entitled to $95,000 of section 5 reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be......... 


Difference in profit to the bank 
On the $95,000 of section 4 notes, which it would be 


lled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
"TOUT. CLECIN RRND SEE EE Horn veaaui ME euni lena meeok! 


[Home of Hon. ISHAM G. HARRIS and Hon. JOSIAH PATTERSON.] 
No. 10.—First National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 


This bank has national-bank notes Se ud $45,000. 
{Same as No. 8 example.] 
If it had one-third of each bond its possible profit 


TWORIA E A E SE N A E E E REE ENEON 0. 5267 $237.01 
Would be entitled to $109,000, section 5, reserve notes, 
on which its possible profit would bo. 6, 281. 50 
Difference in profit to the bank 4 


On the $109,000 of section 4, notes which it would bc 
Ued to take, there would be no gain or loss. 


ch nen hopin operum ...| 218,000.00 


[Home of Hon. DANIEL W. VOORHEES.] 
No. 11.—Zirst National Bank, Terre Haute, Ind. 


This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $45,000. 
Same as No. 8 example.] 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit 


WOU e. severe secon cok nun CEP el Nae S Mid d MM e 8237. 01 
m would be entitled to $163,000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be ......... 9, 263, 53 
Difference in profit to the bank................--...].-...... 


On the $163,000 of section 4, notes which it would be 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
err QUEE E Sav C PA RA un] sd neem 
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[Home of Hon. Zebulon B. Vance and Hon. S. B. ALEXANDER. ] 
No. 12.—Firset National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 


Per | Possible 
cent. | profit. 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $15,000, 
[Same as No. 8 example.] 
Tfithad one-third ot each bond, its possible profit 
OME WO ci rote saa RRN bode Vea es desea d 8207 $237.01 


Tt would be entitled to $144,000 of section 5, rese 
notes, on which its possible profit would: * 5.7445 


Difference in profit to the bank k 
On the $144,000 of section 4, notes which it would be 


com ed to take, there would be no gain or loss. 
"Pos eircutation o y 


[Home of Hon. SHELBY M. Cron, Hon. JoHN. M. PALMER, and Hon. 
WILLIAM M. 


SPRINGER.] 
No. 13—First National Bank, Springfisul, IU. 
Per | Possible 
cent. | :profit. 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $45,000. 
[Same uis Deed No. 8 exam: ond thee 
If it had one-third of possible pront 
UPON PRI VOTRE e EYTRE E pie ES ES Sg $237. 01 


would be 
It id be entitled to $103,000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be.........| 5.7445 


Difference in profit to the ank enan 
On the $103,000 of section4, notes whith it would be 
would ben loss. 


to take, there o gain or ' 
Total VUTCHIR MOD... E : S 


[Home of Hon. DAVID TUEPIE and Hon. WILLIAM D. BYNUM.] 
No. 14—Capitdl "National Bank, Indianapolis, Tull. 


This bank has national-bank notes ret a "$45,000: 
[Same as in No. 8 exampl 


Tf it € oe mi of each bond is ed doin profit 


1t would be entitled to $167,000 of section 5 reserve 
notes, on Which its possible profit would be 


Difference in profitto the bank. -etone aee 
pns m. $167,000 of section 4notes, which it would be 


lied to take, there would be no gain or loss.‘ 
"Tots circulati 


OD ———^^^—^^—^—AA^A  ————Á— 


[Home of Hon. TROMAS J. GEARY.] 
No. 15.—Santa Rosa National Bank, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Per | Possible 
cent. profit. 
This bank has eig ‘bank notes EN: ce Hapa 
If it had 2 per cen its possible be. 0.0315 810. 63 
It it had 4 per pong bonds, its possible profit would be. 0.3301 122.41 
It it had 6 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be. 1.2185 411.54 
If it M one-third of each bond, its possible profit 
would 181.52 
11 would bo entited to 688.560 “of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profits w. 2,010. 57 


Difference in profit to the ban 


On the 225.000 of section 4 notes, which it would be 
compelled to take, there would be no gain or 2588. 
"Total ciroulation.. 1. Cr rcr : —ñ 


[Home of Hon. ArBERT J. HOPKINS.] 
No. 16.—Firét National Bank, Aurora, Il. 


Per | Possible 
profit. 
This bank mational-bank notes outstanding, £2 

Ic it had 2 cent bonds, its ble profit ees 86. o» 
If it had 4 per cent bonds, its possible profit would be. 71 80 
It it had 6 per cent. „ts profit would be. 203. 20 
If it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit 

717... ePi UI SE MEUS Rs ae I 11. 76 


would 
It would be entitled to 859,000 of section 5, r 
notes, on which its possible profit would ^ es a 


Difference in profit to the bank 
Un ds R otes Which it would be 


ö ain or loss. 
Tots circulation = 


[Home of Hon. NEWTON C. BLANCHARD.] 
No. 17.—First National Bank, Shreveport, La. 


would 
10 would be entitled to $121,000 of section 5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would ve 


Difference in profit to the ban 4 . 


On the $121,000 of section 4, notes which it would he 
compelled to take, there would be no, gain or loss. 
"Total circulation.......... 


[Home of Hon. THOMAS C. CATCHINGS.] 
No. 18.—First National Bank, Vicksburg, Miss. 


This bank has national-bank notes SS $33.750: 
[Same as No. 15 hoses gres 
If ES one-third of each bon its possible Front 
It would p “entitled to $50,000 of section 5, reserve. 
notes, on which its possible. profit would veni EET 4. 


Difference in profit to the ban 
On the $50,000 of section 4, notes which it would be 
would 


compelled to take, there bo no gain or loss. 
Kennt —— èòͤ ß ty EEEN 


Home of Hon. William Mutchler.] 
No. 19.—Haston National Bank, Easton, Pa. 


Possible 
profit. 
This bank has national-bank notes outstanding, $43,050: 
. —— be: 0.0815 


If it had 4per cent bonds, its possible 
WE hand Oper — — whan 


Tt it had one-third of each bond, its possible profit 
"OUI Ge Sa ET i nyt ME ASAD Yt ag SS a -—1| 0. 5207 

1t would be entiiod to 8190,000 of section .5, reserve 
notes, on which its possible profit would be.. 


"Difference in profit to the ban . 
On the $190,000 of — à 4, notes which it would be 
ee n "would be no gain or loss. 


culation . 4 850, 000. 00 


APPENDIX D. 


— order to still further show the advantages to a bank, and therefore tothe 
8, snes cem cn r money provided in bill, 


87 t bars AGUIGL out more fully. thasevery dollar of 
its 8 ree invested in bonds to secure rtr IY notes, and two 
that have no ulating notes at 
The profit on circulation to a bank now do: business on a6 per cent 

basis ^p shown by the Menu le. What it would RA innormal poer e goon 
ascertained by the actuary of United States on 
page 8 of the Report of the Comptroller of the eret 1 LS em Shown in 
each of the three examples. 


These examples show what e each of these „ . would gam by doing 
their dignes under the Walker banking bill H.R.171, were it now a jaw 
"Where rates of interest are e n cent the gain on circulation is Pony 0.5267; 

— spi i only 0.03175; and it is an actualloss of 0.46325 cent for a 
‘bank to take out cir notes under our presontnational- laws, 
Where the rate of interest 3 10 per cent, as is shown by these examples. 
The figures are from the Comptroller's report of December 5,1892, page 8, 
and from ys figures of the actuary of the United States Treasnry,herewith 


published 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LANCASTER, PA. 

United States bonds to secure circulation $210, 000. 00 
Capital rs (all invested in bonds) 210, 000, 9 
Individual deposits, only .. 251,000. 
National- ä outstanding. -.---... 183, 800. 00 
122 O Ä! TT—T—T—TT.. Pl ned n 345, 000. 00 
Profit on 2 per cent bonds at par . 0.0315 57. 80 
Profit on 4 per cent bonds at -iei premium... .. 0. 8301 608. 72 
Tro t on 6 per cent bonds at 1. 14 premtnm................. 1.2185 2,9239. 60 
Fyolit if one-third is now held in each kind of bonds. 0.59267 908.07 
Pr notes. 5.7445 2,855.24 


ofit, 6 pur c T on $41,000, section 5 reserve 
Profit on $41,000, uon d uoles n “none, i ne, and O88 
‘Total c on had under alt HR. AREIS 
mors ^on ent 800 circulation, under present law, on basis 


. obe edu Uu ee ee 58. 36 
P ponio ey sii 060 circulation, section 5, reserve notes, under 
bill kf. T — Ä ˙ m ̃˙ M. S^ mw. dvi s 
‘Difference to the bank on $345, 000 loans "^ discounts, un- 
der bill H. R. 171.................... RCM TIER Re Le 0.902 3,116. 88 
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law, on basis of 
Lom on $163,600 circulation eee A ^ sts 
ton 


tos, un- 
der bill H. R. 171.........- TTT 9.7445 3. 908.24 


“Difference to the bank " on $345,000 loans and discounts is 
.014 plus per cent 5 
RECAPITULATION, 


“Difference to the bank " is 0.4 per cent on $345,000 loans and discounts, at 
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[An address delivered invitation) before the Boston Association of Bank 
Presidents, at the Parker House, Boston, November 14, 1892.] - 


t Lincoln once remarked that statesmanship in an executive omee 
ipso meannesses of mankind as to them serve 
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Neither do I believe that there is any one who was instrumental fn form- 
ing the silver act of July 14, 1890, or in securing its passage, but believes, 


and believes from the widest inves on and know) and stand- 
ing very eye of the free-coinage excitement, that we sho: have had 
free the passag or vy far nearer that had notthat bill we now 


there is not one of the men on the conference committee who was 
to the free coinage of silver, who did not say to those on the com- 
mittee veniri dn free ee that the bill would not aunt dee what the 
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FOLLY OF THE STATE BANK PROPOSITION. 
pen sald this that you might not think that because this scheme 1s 
itisoflittle consequence. Therefore the folly, the utter folly, the fool- 
r talking about forty-four independen! 


in each successive Legislature eno: 
to deviseand maintaina banking system; because you know 
a bank can not exist alone any more than you can sever à 


and haveit 
liveand throb and perform. its functions alone. LA bank — 


f 


88 


— same. 
or a cotton factory, or a woolen factory exists as a unit, comple 
A bank is as mucha part of the current circulation of the country as the 
bills it issues, as much as the blood in my body is a part of and necessary to 
my existence—an inseparable part of the commercial transactions of the 
FF ated. < Bach isa part of the whole, It 
banking Sy! It can not be 


is a physical impossibility to have State 
It is also a physical impossibility for a national government to issue tn 


6 


money of the country and to maintain the specie payments of such 
in a country. It can hot be done. It never has been done. It never 
done fora in this country. It is only because the banks have 

at the elbow of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States and 
vo run the finances of the country through him. The Secretary of the 

is powerless without the coöperation of the banks. The little 
of gold that now exists or has existed in the United States Treasury 
been sheltered and protected and kept there by the banks, not by any 
wer of the United States Government, from the beginning. If the banks, 
any ten of the strongest in this country, yea, any one, had said, 
We will have that gold and we will break up this system of specie redemp- 
it would have gone in a minute, any time in the last thirty years. 

Is it such a system that the country ought to be proud of? And the very 
existence of the subtreasury is an excrescence—abnormal, and à threat, as 
every bank man here knows, tothe existence of every bani: and the whole 
system of the country, each moment it exists. You have got to 

n E. and the money out of itand practically destroy it, at 

is. Itis a struggle for existence between the subtreasury and the 
business of the country. Its very existence is in violation of the very law 
‘ou to do what the United States Govern- 

up the money of the Pp lockt 
t ridiculous an 
hases 
have 
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The must be an “institution ”—a thin 
“institu a thing whole and complete in itself, with powers of self-de- 
f in order to have powers of existence. the b: of this country 
area 


utely defenseless Age and have been during the whole existence 


Dy 1 ring 
sim rais the rate of discount or lowe as the case may be 
c4 is qne 6 defense that any coun i 7 


States Treasury. 

And, by the way, I did not come down here to address you. It was rather 
to talk with you, and I hope you will put ina question and interrupt me 
anywhere you wish. Iam Reed t0 1t, as you have seen. Now, ift I make any 
error here—I do not pretend to know all there is to be known about bank- 
ing; I know but very little as compared with what you know—I want you 
to go for me" at any corner. 

A PRESIDENT. We think gon are going on very well. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, that is right. Now, gentlemen, do you not see that 
what I have said up to the present time is true? And I shall assume that 
all my views are correct uniess you contradict them here. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. We all with you. 

Mr. WALKER. 3 well We must have a banking system that is whole 
and complete in itself, absolutely dissevered from the Government, so that 
the Government has no control over it andcan put no hand upon it, —— 

in police su on. You can not get it by legislation unless it nestles 
in it so obsc y and so quietly, and yet so powerfully, thatitcan “ grow,” 
as Topsy d with the approval of the people; and It Ihave got it in the 
Isubmit to you. 
er BANK PRESIDENT. Well, I hope we may agree with you there. That is 
what we want. 
COIN I8 THE LIFE-BLOOD OF BANKING. 5 


Mr. WALKER. Now, coinis the very life-blood of banking, and if you can not 
protect your coin your banking system is at peril every moment. The only 
possible way of protecting 1t is through the banks; I allagree with mein 
What I have aboutit. Let me say that if I had known t each of you 
had not copies of the E bill, I should not have come down here. 
will have it referred back to the House, and by the House back to the com- 
mittee in a new draft and will soon send you copies of it, and I hope you 
will not forget in the meantime what I veg 

This bill provides for the issue of two c S of currency notes. It pro- 
vides for their certain oe in case of the failure of any bank. Let me 
say that there is no difficulty at all in making the circulating notes of a 
bank secure as to their final redemption, in a thousand different ways. That 
is incidental to and no part of banking. It has nothing whatever to do with 
banking t itself. The thing that makes bank bills valuable is the securing 
and taining of them at their nominal coin value, in their current re- 
demption, their constant revivification, the constant touching of this paper 
money with the coin dollar, so that it may ever be the equivalent of coin in 
the comme: transactions of the country. That is the difficulty, and it is 
the only difficulty. And when men come you with various schemes for 

bank bills (currency notes), it is the merest chaff and nonsense that 
any i ever talked. 

My scheme provides that the reserves of a bank shall be in coin or innotes 
bought of the Government, which latter bills are not to be less than half the 
circulating notes that the bank issues. That is to say, the bank is to have 
its reserve in coin or coin certificates. The point of counting the coin cer- 
tificate as coin simply is that the Government has the vaultsin which to 
2 the coin, and can keep it more chen than the banks can store it, and 
ought tok it and be at the ie ag of haying the necessary vaults, so 
that the certificate ought to count in the banks precisely the same as though 
it was the coin itself; and of course the Government should simply issue 
coin certificates as custodian of the coin deposited. 

Now, the way you have been b: for thirty years is this: You have 
had notes issued to you on bonds. The interest on those bonds has, for the 
last fifteen years, just about equaled what you have lost by not able 
to avail yourselves of on your reserves that the European banks 
make, It has just about equaled what ought to have been the earnings on 
ted reserves. Many bankers have failed to see the waste on the reserve. 

ou have lost sight of the fact that your reserve would not earn anything 
in the fact that you have had an eq Mei intheinterest on the bonds you 
have deposited with the Government and had bills issued upon. 

Now, scheme provides that you shall have the right, the Government 

ting them as now, to issue as many dollars in currency as you hold dol- 
ars in reserve, and that you shall hold an additio: reserve for the currency 
that you d to the same . — 2 the bills that you 
— were aa ditional deposit. Do I make t clear 
OICES. Yes. 


Mr. WALKER. As an additional deposit. 


ISSUING CURRENCY ON BANK RESERVES. 


First. That you shall issue those bills. Then, as your reserve opera: 
it does two things. You holdit as a reserve, as all the banks in Europe hold 
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as a reserve their coin, an secondly, you issue your bills to the amount of 
your reserve, as European do, and your bills are earning you money, 
80 that your reserve, every dollar of it, is as safe and effective as a reserve 
and still is earning you just as much as any part of your capital, while it is 
still held as reserve. Coin is no more likely to be demanded upon the cur- 
rency bills you issue than it is upon the check that 1s presented, or any other 
form of your liabilities, and 1s just as effective as though the bills were not 
issued. The only point in requiring that the bills s not exceed the re- 
serve is to have a check upon the issue of bills so that they shall never ex- 
ceed their proper limit. 

Second. The notes you are by the bill required to buy of the Government, 
paying for them in legal tender,either gold or silver, or silver certifi- 
cates, or in the present greenback, a sum equal to what you issue on your re- 
serve, really costs the bank nothing. It simply exchanges legal-tender money 
for money that is not“ legal tender,“ though commercially it is its equal 
and is just as useful to thecommunity and does its work just as effectually. 
Now, the point of that is this: the bank of England issues one-third ofits 
currency notes or bills in precisely the same manner. They are not issued 
onareserve. The bill simply provides that half instead of one-third shall 
be issued by the United States Government, and each of these bills shall be 
precisely the same to the bank as the other bills the bank issues on its re- 
serve and must have the same current redemption, " 

But if the bank desires to go out of business, or surrender any of these bills, 
or fails, then the Government is to redeem them in coin of equal intrinsic 
yalue, of the nominal value of the money which wasdeposited or paid by the 
bank for these bills, and the bank itself is toredeem the bills that are issued 
by the one eg to the bank and by the bank on its reserve, taking pos- 
session of all the assets of the bank and either pledging them fora sufiiclent 
sum or tent, them for a sufficient sum to redeem the bills issued by ít 
under section 5, and then turning over the balance of the funds incumbered 
by the loan to the bank, for it to distribute among its creditors. I hope I 
have made this thoroughly clear—thatis, the finalredemption—though itisa 
matter of comparatively little importance. 

No man living can tell the slightest thing about how many dollars there 
ought to beper capita. We ought to have just that number of dollars per 
capita in paper money that the * insist upon carrying in their 
and that is a dead investment. Itísa dead deposit. It lies there about the 
same, year in and year out. but there is a profit 
inga scheme simply as I would draw it by myself, I would allow 
the banks to e two dollars for one; but you can never get the peo; le to 
adopt that. Another thing, the existing greenback is a menace tothe bank- 
ing system of this country just so long as it exists, and the bill that I have 
drawn provides that of the money paid to the Government 90 per cent shall 
be used to cancel, redeem, and destroy the nback of 1865, that 10 per cent 
ES it shall be held ei a 8 ey bes ch the 3 will rao, at 

and not at the nse o: bank, for the current emp- 
tion of the bilis of the Banke, ^ra : 

I hope I make clear the provision for issuing currency. The bank first 
issues itself Pasi as many paper dollars as it keeps in its reserve. Then it 
buys of the Government an equal sum, and 90 cent of what it pays to the 
Government is used for redeeming and canceling the old 1865 greenbacks un- 
til they are gone, and 10 per cent of it is set aside by the Government for a 
redemption fund, which fund you now have to keep, with the Government 
to redeem your bills, at your Speen. 

By the way, I am not getting forward at all satisfactorily. I can not get 
through to-night at this rate. 

VOICES. Go on. 

WHAT BANKING IS. 


Mr. WALKER. Now, a banking business is the buying, selling, borrowing, 
and Tonto of property, not paper. It is titles to property — youactually 


deal in, and of course you own the property for the time being. When a 
man comes in and you discount note, you hold his propert; S EEE 
old. t 


sum 
making all the 
. Itis the duty of banks to be at all the ot repe trouble, and risk of 
an unva! measure or stand of value by which all the 
wealth or property of the coun is measured for exchange, and the United 
States Government ought to be immediately released from that t tax 
upon the people. That is to say, you ought to be—the bankers o t to be 
at the expense and trouble and risk of hold the gold or silver that is the 
measure of value, and not the United States Government. As a compensa- 
tion for that service it ought to be you an income all the time. You 
issue a form of title to the property of the bank, entitled a banknote or paper 
money, for the convenience of persons whose transactions are too small for 
them to use drafts or checks, and they are precisely the same as drafts or 
checks to those who use them. 

There is not dis: ble between a bank note and a draft or check 
except that the bank note 1s transferred in payment without indorsement 
and is a title to the property of the bank, as a check or draft is the title to 
what any man has on de tinthe bank. That is to say, à bank note is a 
title, in the man who holds it, to the perty of the bank; a check or draft 
is a title to what the man who si t has in the bank's possession or cus- 
tody. That is all the difference there is between a bank note anda check, 
draft, or an: else, either in custom, in law, or in M my ^ 

Fourth. e do of the things named constitutes the bank as the me- 
dium of exchange of all titles, to all the property exchanged, except that of 
direct barter, or that exchanged for coin. makes banks interdepend- 
ent and each a branch of the completed whole, which is made up of the 

and you can not ver them. No State banks, no Hem s scheme. 
We have had Hemph1ll's scheme presented to the people of Massachusetts, 
to the bankers. y. that scheme simply consisted in allowing bank notes 
to be issued by State banks upon State bonds, county bonds, or city bonds, 
and whoshall say whether they are good, bad, or indifferent, with no provi- 
eon for current redemption or really anything else necessary to safe bank- 


peaker REED was taking tea with Mr. Hemphill in the Shoreham as I came 
in. We sat down for two hours and tried to make Mr. Hemphill see that — 9 
scheme was simply impracticable, It came out in the conversation that Mr. 


had ridden from Albany to Buffalo a few years with Hon. Frank 
Hurd, who had ly the same scheme that Hemp! had, and talked 12 


of the time to show him the impracticability 
afterwards, 


al of it. 
Hurd two years wrote REED a letter, saying that he had 
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finally found that he was all wrong and Mr. REED was all right. It is Mr. Mr. WALKER. Well, it is not a very large sum, not for the thirty years 


Hempbill's bill that we have had husetts 
bank 


as the sum of all wisdom in 
VOLUME OF COIN NEEDED. 


The volume of currency or the volume of coin needed ina pauore can be 
determined by trial only. England has determined that the visible coin 
she needs is only about $100,000,000, and we have got $330,000,000 in visible 
gold, besides all our silver coin. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. No. 

Mr. WALKER. How much have we got? 

A BANK PRESIDENT. We have got $104,000,090. 

Mr. WALKER. Of visible coin in the aci d 

A BANK PRESIDENT. It is a very uncertain factor what is in the pockets 


of the Mop 
Mr. WALKER. You aretalking about one thing and I about another. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. In the banks. 

Mr.WALKER. No,I say we have visible . yar coin in the country. We 
have visible coin. England has determined—is not that correct—that the 
visible coin she needs in the banks in England is about $100,000,000? 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, it runs from $100,000,000 to $125,000,000. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. $125,000,000. 

Mr. WALKER. We have claimed to have 3600,000,000 of gold coin in the coun- 

, and we know we have about $500,000,000 of silver coin and silver bullion, 
a little more than that now. Now, then. I don't believe that we have got 
rei e pi of coin in the pockets of the people—#25,000,000 to 850,090,000, I ñg- 
ure it. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Do you mean pe old? 

Mr. WALKER. We have got in visible gold $300,000,000, I think, $334,000,000— 
or we did have two years ago. By the way, these figures are alittle musty, 
and that is another reason I disliked to come down here. We did have 821. 


000,000. 
M int is this: The coin we need is what the people insist upon carrying 
in thelr pockets and what we need for the reserve in our banks, Now, wi 

reference to the issue of money on the reserve. Why, they say, that is 
not as safe as your bond makes it as to its sure final redemption, if the bank 
fails. Well, my dear men, you conduct all e business upon the doctrine 
of chances, run all our railroad trains on the doctrine of chances. And my bill 
isdrawn on human lines and provides for a tax on the currency notes issued by 
the banks on their reserves of one-twentieth of 1 per cent, to be held by the 
United States Treasury as aguaranty fund for the redemption of these bills 
issued by the banks on their reserve, provided the Comptroller should find 
that the property that could be availed of, of failed bank, was not sum- 
cient to redeem the bills it had outstanding, and that tax will make a fund 
twice as large as the people could have averaged to lose in all the losses on 
—.— bills in the last thirty years, had there been no bonds held to secure 

em. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. I thought one of the functions of a reserve was a pro- 
tection of the de tors. If we issue money against our reserve, is not that 
function quashed? 

Mr. WALKER. Not in the slightest, because such issue of bills only in- 
creases the general Hability of the bank, and your reserve is p rtion- 
ately increased. That is to say, the liability of a bank on a bank bill that it 
issues is no more than on a credit on a customer's bank book, not a particle, 
either as to the thing in which it shall be redeemed or in any other respec 
We must get out of our heads that a bank bill varies a particle from any 
other obligation that a bank owes, because it does not. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Our “bank bill” is affected by the deposit of bonds. 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, I am talking about my system, not the present. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Asl understand, you would have us issue bills against 
the gold which we now keep in our vaults as reserve. 

Mr. WALKER. Yes; to the amountof, notagainstit; I donotsay asagainst 
it, but I said toan amount equal to it. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Well, you have no quarrel with the present system, 
Mr. Walker? 8 

Mr. WALKER. Of issuing on bonds? 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Of a national system at all. 

Mr. WALKER. Well,I am trying to devise a national system thatis en- 
tirely free from bonds. " 

A BANE PRESIDENT. You are devising a system that shall take the 


place 
Mr. WALKER. The place of the present national system which is about 


A BANK PRESIDENT. That 1s it. 
THE PRESENT BANKING SYSTEM DISAPPEARING. 


Mr. WALKER, And necessarily disappearing, and some other scheme must 
be devised or we can have no national currency. But did not the ent 
system exist, I should still say that my system is 100 per cent, y that, 
better than the present, because bonds with reference to money are an excres- 
cence. They have nothing to do with it. They are entirely extraneous to 
it, as much as the color of the hair of the president of the It neces- 
sarily has nothing to do with it and never should have, because it confuses 
both bankers and people, and the people have very naturally and justiflably 
gotten it into their heads that the banks are getting interest on their bonds 
and then returning the bonds to the Government, and then getting interest 
on the bills issued on them, the bank thus getting double interest on its 
bonds. You never can get Congress to continue that scheme. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. not beat that notion out of them? 

Mr. WALKER. Can not beat it out of them. That can not be done. It is 
of no use to talk about that, because the people are right. They do not see 
you lose an equal amount on your dead reserve.” 

ABANK PRESIDENT. Thatistrue. The Westernand Southern man thinks 
that we get 12 per cent for our currency money. 

Mr. WALKER. 22 certainly, and you can not beat it out of them that 
the banker gets double interest, because you do get it. Why should you get 
it? I willtell you why. Because the Government compels you to lose, in 
the idleness of your reserve, a sum equal to what they pay you on the 
bonds. Do not you see that this figures a clear loss to the people? 

A BANK PRESIDENT. And the premium on the bonds? 

Mr. WALKER. And the premium on the bonds. It now more than equals 
it; your currency is a loss to the banks, in fact. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Yes, it is a loss, added to the tax. 

Mr. WALKER. Therefore the doctrine of risks that we go upon in all the 
other affairs of life, upon which we have life insurance, upon which we own 
our property and do everyt else, must be — to this matter of the 
paper money that isissued by the banks, under the supervision which Ihave 
provided in this bill In my judgment, this tax of one-twentieth of 1 per 
cent on the bills issued by the bank up to the amount of its reserve 


ented to the citizens of 


more than doubly pay all the losses which the funds of the failed bank are 
88 sufficient to meet. I intended to figure that out, but Ihave not had time 


O 80. 
A BANK PRESIDENT. It must be a large sum. 


averaged over the whole number of banks. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. Yes, but the assessment must bealarge sum. 

Mr. WALKER. It would be one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 

ABANK PRESIDENT. Thatis, on the reserve only? 

Mr. WALKER, That is, simply on the bilis that you issue, up tothe amount 
of your reserve, one-twentieth of 1 per cent. You will see it worked out as 
Soon as I find time to do so. 

You may say it is not true that your coin is earning nothing. It is earn- 
ing absolutely nothing. It has not earned a farthing under the action of the 
United States. At 4 per cent on $1,000,009,000 silver and gold coin, it is $40,- 
000,000 absolute waste annually. We might continue g notes on United 
States bonds, did we have them, which m. be the equivalent of earning 
on this coin to a certain extent, but thatis not banking, much more inde- 

ndent, and therefore safe banking. But we have got now, I think, only 

170,000,000 issued on United States bonds; of course we are losing interest 
onthe balance. Every dollar of our visible coin ought to be earning just as 
much as any other part of the property of a bank. 


POWERS GIVEN THE COMPTROLLER. 


Section 2 of the bill provides for the incorporation of the bank practically 
under the present system. The powers given the Comptroller in my bill are 
considerably increased. Had we not the experience of ha the tremen- 
dous powers that the Comptroller now has, conferred upon 
years, I might have hesitated. But there has never been a lisp of criticism 
of the Comptroller’s exercising his great powers when he ought not todo 
so, though he has been severely criticised time and again for not exercising 
the enormous powers that he had. It has been proven bye rience 
that itis Ad AN totrust the Comptroller with the powers which are 


pro ly to be availed of in great exigencies. 
That is the only point of lea that in the bill. 

The next is that the Comptroller's consent müst be obtained to the bank's 
surrendering its notes or pode eder d its charter or lessening its capital, 
and all of those powers he now has. The third gives him power to close up 
banks if he has reason to belleve that the bank's currency bills, issued up 
bacs reserve, may be defaulted. Those are the powers given to the Comp- 

er. 

Now, the bill provides for a board of experts—and I think I will read the 
bill on that, if it is here. That is section That provision, if you could 
getit—simply to vide for the board of experts contemplated in the bill 
and provide nothing else—would strongly tend to a solution of your banking 
difficulties even under our present system. 

That there is hereby constituted and appointed a board of advisers of 
experts to the Comptroller of the Currency upon changes desirable in and 
methods of execut: existing law concerning banking, consisting of the 
Comptroller of the ncy, who shall be a member ex officio and presi- 
dent, and the president of the chief redemption bank in each of the five chief 
redemption cities in the country, or such substitute for any one of the of- 
ficers named as he shall from time to time appoint, which board of advisers 
shall meet once a year, or oftener if the Comptroller of the Currency or a 

jority of the board so determines, at such a time and place as the 
troller shall 1 The recommendations of such board, or a synops 
thereof, shall published in the annual report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency; and the decision of the Secretary of the Treasury, from time to 
time, as to what person is entitled to act under this section, shall be final,” 

In that simple section is provided a board of directors of the whole na- 
tional banking system of men who, from their position, naturally should 
constitute that board, and their decisions, only as recommendations, be: 
p it would not be ten years before our whole tem woul 

ave all the advantages of the existence of a great central national bank, 
without thedisadvantages of such a bank, with every other bank a branch, 
without the slightest ep eene £9 inherent in any other suggested system. 

And furthermore, the bill provides in section 14—if you turn toit—for 
the gradual and natural and complete separation of the banking system of 
the country from the Government, in the provision in the bill in the section 
I have named, gi the Secretary of the Treasury the right to so do, as 
Manning partially did. 


MANNING AS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


And, bythe way, I think Manning was one of the best Secretaries of the 
Treasury that this country ever saw. Cleveland's administration is to be 


commended for that one thing, at least, that he had the co to put that 
money into banks where the people could use it [applause] when they 
needed it. It islamentable that we have a DARET that compels the 
Government to go into a cornered bond market to in order to get money 
into the hands of the people to use. I defend Manning on that. t lit 
tle I know about finance justifies him. 

This bill provides that whenever the Secre of the ooses to 


oma 

he coinin the country or the banking in the country exceptit is essentially 
a bank itself and subject to all the conditions of banks. Banking is some- 
thing that you either have to do and be altogether or let alone altogether. 
Youcan not fool with it. That you know without my telling you. 

A BANK PRESIDENT. There is no red dog. 

Mr. WALKER. There is no red dog. You have got to have fish, flesh, fowl, 
— goos red herring in banking. You can not have it outside of some one 
of them. 

Now the substances of the bank reserves are to Kor , and the 
Government notes bought under section 4. No less half must be in 
gold, no more than half must be in silver. If the silver or silver certificates 
exceed the gold or gold certifica they are counted as Government notes 
issued under section 4, which are the Government notes bought of the Gov- 
ernment and for which the Government is already finally responsible. 

If they have the reserve in the Government notes issued under section 4, 
they are to be taxed 2 per cent on that t of their reserve held in such 
notes while they hold them. That is so that in case of suspension of specie 

yments, or a bank getting into a tight place and wanting to it over, 


en, if they will 2 per cent, they can use this further kind reserve; 
otherwise they el This is a Very conservative provision and a very 
necessary J 
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bers, and the reserve 
000. The Comptroller 


curing of ee ihe eias 
— HIS 


1t is Mi was law, banks would run their reserves up when the 85 
needed funds least, when the people did not need so much rre ye ient C and 
would runtheirreserves down when the 0880 e most needed to use funds, 
tan elasticity of $200, without the eandem ot 
tever. You remember that Mr.Windom's scheme was to 
de- 


uno pee could that scheme ena I donot care how 
a scheme itis, MAY MEE began, we have 
No right to our ein utsomething that is — pd 


as. a matter of —— I do not know whether I 
that clear or not. I intend to. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE OBJECT TO. 
A BANK PRESIDENT. Well, you mean to say, Mr. Walker, that Tr vo eoa 


ol this country are de nottohaveapublicdebt. They willno 
;& bond for the pu of banks. 
Mr. WALKER. : "irt comes to more than that. Windom's scheme 
ines yy rmn the us that the banks wanted to 
or ofat — time and paying to banks 2 per cent interest ſor it. Now, 
will never submit toit, and me al to do 80. 
PRESIDENT. Is will be taxing Pe Der seu; however goo 


t, what does 3 It amounts to this, that 
Pee pba a apr TA e di n Sin they issued | 
notes, or that avill have to eas higher in! than: 
ELS MOON if they could issue that m more currency and the people, 
ge vani they 
und in the price of the Ti VOU CAD — 
aere qos uS merir b 1 „While as a 3 
migh say 80, ould produce a 
than t this for à bi = 1 9 thro’ be approved of plain 
‘people, I is the best tI can devise. If. else 
dan do a x out ofthe way immediately. going 
to get out, you know, at the end of the next . Lam f those 
who work intensely in work that I happen to be in, and Iam not going to do 
this work more than six 
uà er rag thedes ot — — . v3 
cannot do that—nobody vote . Ah, this goes 
„wo shall have Government notes instead of the 


ls, 80 — will ha 
age greenbacks, so Tas greeni 
‘in what they want to reach. C11 That is tosay, 


t redemption: ble for the current re- 
dempticm of the present legal tender. The present legal tender is amenace | 
. system. The new Government note would be a WE 

to 


on any other day. A reserve FF 
at all. Tou t justas well have it anchored in the sea. A reserve is for 
use; 80 of stress, it is to be used. Now, a. 
ought to be tted to use its reserve in certain tinge 1 


ewe, 


ch at Want to know, can be 
the matter of bookkee’ 


below the! al requirement 
or however any given day, if it averages for the month the leg: 
‘am that satisfies the Jaw, and that is the way it ought to be. AmI 
` tor wrong? 
Yes; that is the way itis now 
. WALKER. Is it 
Do. — 
ALKER. Have you averaze a mon 
A BANK PRESIDENT. We d 
PROVISION FOR A DANK EXAMINER-IN-CHIEF. 

Mr. WALKER. 9 better have the law tor it. Better have the 
law to justify it. provides furthermore tor a examiner-in-chief, 
who is to supervise and if ne instruct. and who is to be 
responsible. The others are to work under his directian. exa 


bo by the Government and not by the banks, and that of course ought { ^ 
to be the rule. What an anomaly it is for a man toexaminea ve 
the bank pay him for its That is.contrary to 

principies. 


go that the condition of any bank with which you: 
own by writing to 


- 
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your ers will sort them if you ask them to do so, and 

them before ron pay them over the counter. It n thatthe 

shall be first paid out. b7 you, the notes 1$: 

to other banks er section 5 shall be next out, d that the lat 

Paid E shall be those issued to and by the bank roe under section 5, and 

or this reason, itis so provided in order to have the banks keep the total 
currency of the country down tothe proper point. 

There must be some provision to secure that end, else some banks will 
want a good deal more currency than they ought to have, and as wis no 
other practicable WAY of getting them to relinquish such circula 
Under this ba: m the regulation of the volume ot currency reed 

pays out 1 it pu the Government — in 
the next place. You send it 


wa; vot accom it, I should — teased t toput B in the bt 
y plishing nt 18 is As 


I am not 
of you v do an better, why, I will ede u 8 Ihave, and 1 
think Iam bri nz better. It provides 


thatthe 99 od düringthe 
war—the stan destroyed, 
the new notes furnished to 


hey presen 
interest-bearing bond in exchange for them is demanded. 
It provides, furthermore, for taxes on the banks. As I have said, n 
tor a tax of 2 per eent on tho reserve that is kept in the bills iss 
under section 4. It provides that, if you suspend specie payments, M1 
5 on the whole volume ot ihe resolve that you are re- 
re law to keep, so that it shall be for the interest of the banks to get 
3 as possible, and that there shall 3 
vem bear It provides a tax of one-twentiet 
1 I have previously 1 not a 
visions, — I not stop to read, 
E — thet di As th snd the 
e 
am note a lawyer, and I have not 


W. 
PRESIDENT. a, Warm wil smt era soy of he 
. WALKER. Yes; just as soon as I get it printed. 


THE. BANK OF ENGLAND 


d wantto say to Yr y crm that there is absolutely no in this 
ain that Is no: no? as olt dà de to aetna it to ee e] Ang 
a W 
system. the d Bank of Engiand's charter hasits . 
but it » Tn and there is e 


as one system, this bank bill that 
VT . 1 


there is 
a dinner, not under pay, but working my 
A BANK PRESIDENT. Doings. a ‘public duty. 
Mr. WALKER. or Bie, ts — PO doa anise duty. 


(section 26) were read. 

Pm ny win reference to these visions, you must 

t men have to submit to ten thousand provisions of 
law that are 9 and uncomfortable,in order that they may be pro- 
tected from men who are not honest. That you must remember as you read 
these ö The honest man never knows what the law is, nor cares 
much about it, because, being honest, he is unconscious of law. it does not 
trouble him. It — only the rascal who 33 by d P out, 11 SN 

Thesecond n you may object to considera 00 » 
it a moment, ie only se a record to be entered with thi ME beige 
rectors and to be read as 75. genter aea AO bo 
sent to the directors on certain occasions, as follows: 

“The first business transacted at the first meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of each association in each month shall be to hear and to enter upon 
the records of the board of directors a statement from the cashier or other 
proper officer of the association, of the liabilities of each officer and director 
of the association, in the following order"’—and of course this would be en- 
tered on the records and read—i. e., 

First. As maker of any paper, sole, or as an officer or director of any 
e n which he is a director or officer, 


ot any pa 
tor any nan dr caer ob tion to the association. 
ciation holds to secure any liability to the association rene iN Bei Moe one ot them. 


3 


“Third. 
“Fourth. wrist ^ amount and market v. 
fails to meetfor 


y the —— may tein the 
record book of ihe board of directors on or before the 5th day of the follow- 
ing month, anda . thereof Shall be served upon and every 


member of the board of directors 

I have not submitted these penal sections to a lawyer, for want of time. 
But they are what I have to offer as m; 5 to what we must have, 
Ae ry national system of hermore, you must submit 
do and assist in securing some measure lat can Congress and trust to 
n to have it amended where it may irksome or not what it 


sh 

I would be pleased to answer any questions that anyone should like to ask 
me on this subject, I have EOM some things, I see, as I have passed 
over. [Applause.] 

The PRESIDENT. TTT Mr. 
WALKER would be very happy to answer them. If anybody has any re- 
marks or criticisms to make, we would be very glad to hear them. 

Mr. WALKER. Let mesay again, with reference to the two kinds of cur- 


PRESIDENT. In your WARA Mr. WALKER, the Government gets 


1 the profits on the circulation? 
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Mr. WALKER. On one-half the total circulation, instead of the bank. 
A BANK PRESIDENT. We get the profits on half and take the whole loss, 


ow? 
Mr. WALKER. Yes; that is to say, any loss or profit you take, And, Tur- 
ore, it compels all th the banks in this one-twenti: of 1 per cent tax to 
pennn the fain ng So notes of every bank. 


tee 
A BANK PRESIDENT. 
Mr. WAL KER. That is the point of it. It is avery — ous 
bank. It isthe —.— vou are called upon to pay for taining th 
tional rep in 
A BANK m Een And having uniform currency? 


UNIFORM CURRENCY. 


Mr. WALKER, And having uniform currency 
sound banks asa whole. Under the system pro 
ou come to read the bill, that nomancan fail to 
have it reported if unsound, or fail to get a seat in jail it he does not main- 
tain a sound bank. 
A BANK PRESIDENT. That is just what every honest man wants. 
Mr. WALKER. lai sir, this bill will do it, as far aslaws can do it, because 


with the penal provisions and with the daily records which they: mist keep, 
(n . reports required and the — 
e Comptrolier transcripts of the records so that each b: 
a — ——— know the condition of every other, you would not have, 
"dank. one failure under the law i er — metere now. 
A. BANK PRESIDENT. Would those be printed and circu- 


qe among the other banks? 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, not at all. ae are matters that the several banks 
can not have, unless there is some reason why — havethem. The 
Cony all private, there is some special 

Pomc reports being in existence, 


thought 
RESIDENT. This provision about voting, if it 
youhave a directors’ meeting, is for indebtedness of 
Mr. WALKER. not 


going on. 
. Suppose they did not havea meeting only every six 


onths? 

Mr, WALKER. It provides that there shall be a transcript of that record 

Bent to each director who is not present, for thirty days. 

witht ‘PRESIDENT. That is a good idea. Ido not see anything wrong 
m 


PRESIDENT, 
Mr. WALKER. F 
A BANK PRESIDENT. No business to be unless he knows. 
Mr. WALKER. And if haves provision hat compels she gi 
formation of what the themselves are doing with the 
bank I will risk the ou 
TIPEIROK. Mr. President, it seems to mo it would be very 


ou m- 
of the 


very 
gratitude and 

But besides that, personally I am very much when I find, in view 
of the clamor which has been going on here for the last month or six weeks 

Topeora the eres of a large number of our fellow-citizens who belong 

Democratic party, who have been with insisting 
eri of the national-bank troduction 
industries country, o 
mouweaith who is one of the pale ers of the a * has been the 
. us, comes here and admits that the nationnl-bank 

Feen ot which we are a a Sii THEAT Dr Tire ani he finds in this bill, 
Ii seem to me, a remedy which we may well consider. 

Itseems io me there are features in that whicb are superior to rere gen 
our friend, Mr. presented to us, and to which we listened with great 
respect. Certainly, allof the contributions which are made by Mr. HARTER 
on one Mr. represen 
well as ep section of the political 


0 
certainty in redemption, 
Mr. HARTER hopes to to ander. 


REPEAL OF THE STATE BANE TAX, 


Mr. WALKER. "Well, it he did not put it in, it was put in from the South, 
at Alabama. PE will not repeal the 10 per cent tax 
the Democratic Congress now to assemble—because a motion was made to 
repeal w idee the session just — anis and all the s party voted N pa 
it, and € Democrats voted against it, and all the Republicans 
—— t hs ch made quite a heavy majority d t it. 
ry upon which the country is now ‘being: — ted, that money 
Fe —— onal and that the Natio Government shall n make nbacks 
and issus it on rag, tag, and bobtail and red-dog, y may it on 
arly ar is 80 —— exploded that DEDE . — not 1 the 
State sy ono 2 there is. ow, I think 
Thad a a littie hand in bea 


‘that tax in the last = 
"E Congress. 
BANK PRESIDENT, suppose the great danger is that, in the 


ney redi ar a IET ihe currency by 


That W re and you, you certainly, are o: to. You 
— en A M pposed 


tothe 
am opposed tothe Government d Sone more ban 


printing for tho bank, as the bank's agent, the bills w 
Mr.PEIRCE. Yes; understo: 
that in this rearrange: 
* the disa 
ALKER. tleman simply 
solution of the silver ANA all of the otker schemes 
Ha ve is in sec: a national banking system. Unless some law eine 


uring 
thatshall give you a national banking system 1 
— lave eger You have 


ut one that they 


loto 
system or you will have a red-do; system. 
Mr. PEIRCZ. k ie will stop the clamor for treo coinage? 


one WALKER. If yo 
through Congress, that wilf end the clamor, and nothing else 9 
Mr. it. 3 good men. Aier- 
bert (?) that very 
A . What. the tax on cir- 


is ‘the reason yan do not 
culation, and let us all issue bilis to the face of the bonds 
Mr. WALKER. Well, what is the reason you can not have ev 
the golden rule? The reason you can not is because you can not get 


gress one vote m four for it. 

pene —— Thatisall ‘They want more currency, and we will 
want if you give that. 

true. But you are going to have it from where? Not 
ive not put the dn the advocacy of this bill 


they can so see it, andI think it, 
nog Democrats in that House are snot prejudiced against me, if I am a Repub- 


A BANK PRESIDENT, That is true. They always liked you at the State 
house. Thatisso. 


A SETTLEMENT OF THE COINAGE QUESTION. 


Mr. WALKER. In closing, I wish to again repeat the statement that, should 
this bill become a law, it would furnish a normal and inexorable for 
.... coe car E eher y Pyme and inexorable 

for it exists in England, „and would thus set- 

the q is now no normal and inexor- 
old and silver coin in this country. 

this co could 


iry protect and 

us toa ‘silver measure of value," by 
Iterests of the country demanded 

protects her store o 


its gold 
5 


tates 
ministration, it is windy acme aah country to have 
metal in te touch withany oneof our multi! 
money. It oe bility for the Government to "m: 
«secto ents for a day without the assistance of the banks. 
ore, it costs the people—the Government—a vast sum of mone 

do RR payments, even with the assistance of the banks as it 

M ang agg tho soundness ofboth the United States Treasury and the 


Bader thet bin oa e the TAM EDU i Of specie payments or kee 
tho measure o: ue metal“ in touch h our paper money wo 
cost the Government or the banks one cent, and it would put in our —— 


piritan same means of def our gold * trom shipment that 

ct, Fen success: used for ty thout à single failure. 

y iy enar —Ü this bill or some bill can the vexatious silver-coin- 
settled sa to all parties, and all our 


os Wen j enact some ban law satisfacto: 8988 of 
the people, or we never shall have the flnances in a sanslactory condition. 
‘This bill gives, in as high a degree as is possibleinany law, e four things 


essentialin paper money; first, safety; second, con y—current re- 
demption; , elastici y: fourth, uniformity, as the present bank char- 


terse —— 
The PRESIDENT. Well, gentlemen, nen perm ariete it bes xum 
would like to lock at them. Perhaps you do not care to to- 
have one each. Just as soon as he gets the bill perfected SES 
Mm rp rem he will send us each a copy. 
IALLE. Worst ree rene Dee ettet re iren Bai 


E 
that we will all have copies of the bill and then we will look it over. —.— 
have any make, he will be very glad to receive them I know. 


a, What is your pleasiire? 
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APPENDIX F. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY—THE NEED OF A SOUND SYSTEM OF BOTH. 


[Address before the Department of Commerce and Finance, World's Con- 
A n of the World's Columbian Exposition, at Chicago, Wednes- 
June 21. 

Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: Never did a body of men meet, 

. — 17 more ae —— cial conons: — is con- 

t the prosperity of a country depen apes s employmen 
high wages, and prompt payments for the masses of the pie. x is freer 
by those who have most carefully investigated the subject that wages are 
very much higher, employment is more steady, and payments are more 
prompt in this country than in any other. 

Itis also stated that the people of the United States are taxed less per 
capita than the ple of any other civilized country, 

e have also had the inestimable advantage of vast quantities of as fer- 
tile land as on the face of the earth, free to the taker, or at a price 
more than no 1. " 

We have received a body of immigrants, many of them of the very best 
brawn and mind. who have made, and furnish, with our own people, the 
best market in the world. 

Every condition, in quality of soil, in climate, in character of our people 
and institutions, has Roo ges to make for this country a prosperity such 
as no seer ever prop; or t ever sang. 


consumption of commodities has been three times per capita that of 
Europe,making our market the equivalent of 200,000,000 of European peo- 
ple. e consume one-third of all the goods manufactured in the world, 


which equals a market for manufact oods of over 600,000,000 of ave 
people. In fact, our prosperity and development can scarcely be real 

So favorable has been our condition that a bad financial system and a most 
expensive currency has not seriously injured the country until now, when 
its evils have Faulty finances have been to us like à mole on 
the arm of a man reve in his strength, until it has developed into an ugly 
ulcer, poisoning his bl: 

We are now fully conscious of our -— Óà and all are that some 
remedy must be had. To hold Secretary Carlisle responsible. and abuse him, 
for our culmina! financial ills, is as just and rational as the abuse heaped 
upon an attendant in the delirium of fever. 

e simple fact is that the disease has m nna and our trouble is in pro- 
poruon to our previous good health, like fever in lusty youth which is all 

e hotter and more dangerous because of the vigorous body. My conten- 
tion is and will be, throughout this paper, not that we have less paper money, 
but cheaper and better money. 

The affirmative of the question assigned me, viz, “The commercial need 
of a sound system of money and ban ," is so obvious, and admitted by 
all, that I shall devote the time allotted me to an exposition of the subjects 
embraced in the question, viz, money and banking, and to the anomalous 
financial condition ofthe country. 

In order to an intelligent discussion of the question, it becomes necessary 
that I should first clearly state the nature and function of money," in its 
relation to all other forms of wealth, and secondly, to state clearly the na- 
ture and function of “ banks" in their relation to all other owners and deal- 
ers in property—wealth. 


WEALTH DIVIDED INTO THREE CLASSES, 


Wealth is roughly divided into three classes: 
1. Productive wealth. 
2. Consumable wealth. 


8. Coin. 

Coin is neither productive norconsumable. It has but two uses, viz, that 
of ameasure of the value of commodities, at the point of their exchange, and 
there only, and that of currency. Coin being absolutely dead capital, pro- 
ducing nothing and nonconsumable, the ha or keep a dollar of coin 
more than is necessary is an utter waste to the country of all the capital in- 
vested in coin in excess of what is necessary. A sufficiency is enough, in 
coin or paper money, as in all other things. 

Productive wealth is, roughly, real estate. The handling of titles to this 
form of wealth isthe business of savings banks, trust com: Insurance 
companies, and all other companies or individuals dealing in titles to wealth 
that are known as solid securities. This business is wholly distinct from 
that of banks of issue, or banks handling titles to consumable wealth, 
which banks only are DAE in thequestion before us. 

Banks of discount, which this discussion concerns, are formed to deal in 
titles to “consumable wealth." They buy and sell wealth that is in tran- 
Sit" between the ucer the consumer. In economics, any consuma- 
ble thing, in whole or in its parts, is said to be “in transit” from the time 
itis begun until it reaches the possession of the man who does not propose 
to sell Ít again. A stove is "in transit" from the time the ore that enters 
into its construction is mined until it is sch zm the man who sets it 
up in his house. A of boots or shoes is “in transit” from the time the 
skin on the animal begins to grow until the boots or shoes go into the pos- 
session of the wearer. 

The bank, in making what is called a “loan” to its customer, thereby 
transfers a specific amount of its property to the ession of the so-called 
“borrower,” and the borrower gives to the bank, in exchange for that title 
to the property of the bank, a title to his (note) undivided property or that 
of some other man (the property represented in the note). property is 
deliverable to the ona ed day in the future and to a sufficient 
amount in excess of the ue rty the bank transferred (called interest or 
T ed compensate the bank tor the use ot the funds the bank loaned, 

ween t 


capital. The paper money he gets is not "the loan." 
sents the loan an 


rower. 


days, or four months, as the case — Ae as well as the property he is sub- 
— to deliver and for the length of time the ob! tion runs. 
ut capital—wealth— 


earth revolves, while we say “the sun rises." We know we borrow and 
lend “capital,” while we say we borrow “money,” which is only a title to 
wealth, as a deed is a title to land. It is asirrational to attempt to increase 


wealth by increasing money as it would be to talk of incre land by in- 

deeds. Money is no more wealth than deeds are land. Money is 
only a title to a ow Ben para deeds are titles to land, and neither is 
useful beyond its paner to give possession of the thing it signifies. 

As the average daily transactions of banks are about 8400. 000,000, it follows 
that the banks buy and sell, of business men, each year about 5120, 000,00, 000 
of et mip I put this statement in this simple and popular form to divert 
attention from the false notion that money is substance in business trans- 
actions instead of a token. It is as untrue that money is wealth because it 
e the ownership of wealth as it is untrue that freight cars are mer- 
chant because they carry merchandise, and as foolish to think of adding 
tothe wealth of the country by increasing money as to think of increasing 
merchandise by increasing freight cars. It is a very serious thing to any 
country to be short of the number of cars that can be profitably used to 
carry every nger who buys his ticket to ride or to carry every pound 
of merchan: that offers for transportation, but to have any more of 
money, coin, or paper, or of cars, than is necessary is not only a positive loss 
p the country, butis anexcrescence upon and demoralizing to all legitimate 

usiness. 
THE LOANABLE FUNDS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The loanable funds held by national banks in this country is shown, by 
the report of the Mae popa of the Currency, to be in round numbers $2,800,- 
000,000. Of this sum $1,800,000,000 are deposits of customers and the balauce 
belongs exclusively to the banks. The loans and discounts are $2,200,000,000, 
and the other $600,000,000 is held as a reserve. This means that the banks 
hold titles to $2,200,000,000 of the consumable wealth of the country that is 
now in the hands of the farmers, manufacturers, merchants, ete., and that 
farmers, manufacturers, merchants, etc., hold titles to $1,800,009,000 of the 
funds now in banks. 
posits are $1,800,000,000 and the daily transactions are $40),009,000 
it is evident that the average time each deposit remains in bank is four and 
ahalf days. This $1,800,000,000 of capital is and can only be made available 
to all the community by banking. Its constant use would be impossible 
without banking or its equivalent. Upon the principle of chances, as rail- 
road trains are run, and all other things done, the banks know that their de- 
posits will average to equal the amount drawn from them each day, and 
therefore they make loans on thirty, sixty, or ninety days, or even four 
months. They do this knowing that the capital they are the agents in loan- 

once, will cuango real ownership from seven and a half to thirty times 
before the capital loaned will be returned. Without banks or their equiva- 
lent, each man would be obliged to keep all the time as much quick capital 
as he needed, at those times when n: the most, and this $1,800,000,000 
would lie dead capital. 

Furthermore, itis impossible for any other agency than banks to econom- 
ically teup paper money that is fure of immediate redemption in coin, on 
demand. is issue of paper money is not necessary to, or even an essen- 
tial of the function of, banks. Some banks whose customers do all or 
nearly all of their business with checks and drafts now refuse to issue cur- 
rency, and there is no device by which such banks could keep it in circula- 
tion, in sound banking. There are hundreds of private bankers in the coun 
try whoseconnection with national banks, as officers, etc., enables them to 
put all the onerous duties of banking upon such national banks and take 
only the more profitable business to themselves, who have no desire to issue 


cy. 
Banks are public markets for the exchange of their own bona fide capital 
and that of others, which capital can not be diminished. All the currency 
or other paper they issue is only to facilitate the ex eof capital. Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, has and can have no capi In economics it 
is only an agent to collect and expend taxes. s 
Government State, or national, has no machinery, and can construct 
none—none can exist excepting such as inheres in the bank—that will en- 
able it to issue paper or coin money, excepting at an enormous cost to the 
people, unless it becomes a full-fled: bank. Theannual direct cost of the 
y nape of doing so, which the United States Government is now trying, 
1s $40,000,000 or more, in direct and indirect taxation of Kae prome; 
Had we a rational national system; had we a g system con- 
formed to what the experience of the centuries approves; had we a ba; 
system modeled after the solid, safe, and econo) 


EXCESS OF COIN THAT IS EARNING NOTHING. 


If we had had a rational banking — wholly dissevered from the Gov- 
ernment, excepting in police supervision, for the last thirty Line we never 
should have heard of a political ** coinage question," either of go! dor silver. 
Had we now such a system, we should not be carrying more than 
#400,000,000 of coin in excess of what we can possibly find econo: use for. 
This excess entails an annual loss at 5 per cent of 520,000,000, which, added te 
the 822,000, 000 which the people are made to v d in excessive interest, makt 
an annual loss to the people of over 840,000, Not a dollar of coin in this 
country is earning, or can be made to earn income. That can be done only 
on coin in bank reserves, where the visible coin in Europe is, and is there 
earning an income. 

That my words are the words of truth and soberness is susceptible of very 
easy demonstration. The fundamental principles of the [e i system of 
England have stood every shock of and oen justifled by eighty years' expe- 
rience. Hers is one of the most successful financial systems ever devised as 
to safety, cheapness, flexibility, and abundance. Compared with that of the 
United States, it shows our system to be nsive, rigid, and uncertain. 
Oursystem of finance, as compared with that of Englaud, ought to bring 
the blush of shame to every statesman whois responsible for its existence. 

Every dollar of coin money habitually carried in the pockets of the 8 
must be deducted from the aggregate coin in a country, to ascertain th 
amount of commercial coin. in in the pocket performs only the function 
ofcurrency. As much goes back into the pockets of the people, each vay E ip 
payment, as comes out of them in the purchase of commodities. Thereforé, 
the coin in the pockets of the people is a perpetual or dead deposit, so far as 
commerce is concerned. This is eq true of all paper money. Econo- 
mists can take cognizance only of * visible coin " as the coin of commerce. 

5 the report of the Director of the Mint, we have 61, 200,000, 000 
of coin in t 


country. 
We have of visible gold coin rre er ARA ü 
we have of visible Silver GOR E AAE TT 408.009.809 
Total visible coin of commerce cesses eee 805, 000, 000 
France has of visible gold coin. 000, 
France has of visible silver coin_.......------.-----+-----s------e0~ 251, 000, 000 
Total visible coin of commerce . 55 000, 000 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


rmany has of visible gold coin ......... C .. £206, 000,000 
8 has of visible silver coin..............................-- 55, 000, 000 
Total visible coin of commerce . 262,090,000 


England has of visible gold coin. : 125, 002, 000 
England has of visible silver coin 0, 000, 
Total visible coin of commer co 125, 000, 000 


The mere reading of these flgures ought to bring the blush of shame to 
every American who knows the feeling of financial security and power, the 
unbounded confidence that re in the breast of every inhabitant of Great 
Britain, and the well-grounded sense of insecurity, weakness, and fear that 

revails here, which is paralyzing every enterprise in this country. Whose 

ult is it that this condition of things exists? Who are the statesmen or 
nonstatesmen who should be held responsible? One party has been relegated 
to the rear, Has the other Mer the courage to remedy an evil so palpable, 
$0 gigantic, and yet so easily corrected? , 


ADMIRABLE FEATURES OF OUR BANKING LAWS. 


Our banking laws have three admirable features: 

1. Their supervision by expert examiners and the publicity of their condi- 
tion, which ought to be made even more thorough and controlling than now. 

The requirements for bank reserves, and especially their being allowed 
to keep a part of the reserves at the great banking centers. 
SR aae 5 W that the ‘currency notes" of the banks will ultimately 
u 
e each one of these things is eminently desirable, not one of them. or 
all of them combined, compensate for the fatal defects of the system. Ev- 
ery one of them can be secured as well, or better, in a better system. Fur- 
thermore, they are no part of banking proper. Every man in this country 
at all informed on the theory or practice of sound banking and the best 
methods of furnishing the people with a sound and cheap currency knows 
that the currency furnished our peons under existing banking laws is the 
most expensive and the poorest in every respect, save one, of any currency 
that is furnished to the people in any first-class nation. 

All persons whose investigations and experience ge their opinion any 
special value know that the money of a ope should be (1) safe, (2) abun- 
dant, (3) elastic, (4) cheap, (5) uniform, f ) it should be in the locality of its 
issue, where it is most needed, as far as it is practicable to have it. 

In every one of these elements of a sound currency or good monoy '' the 
United States stands at the foot of the list. 

Not a man present will dispute the proposition that what makes a sound 
corea or “ good money is its certain and instant current redemption, 
convertible into coin, when a demand for coin is made. This demand is 


e and answ ten times, or ten thousand times, as the caso may be, 
I Y dollar, during its life, and as often as it is returned to the bank 
suing 


Where two coins of different commercial bullion value are legal tender, 
sure redemption means that it be instantly done in the coin of the highest 
commercial bullion value. To doubt money is to discredit it." There is 
not a man present who does not know thatall-pervading doubt exists as to the 
continued current redemptionofourcurrency. This fear is manifest every- 
where and is injuring every business and occupation, and paralyzing some. 
This inj to industries is more or less apparent in proportion to their mag- 
nitude and fundamental character. It is not done to ourselves alone, but 
its effect is world-wide. How thoroughly inexcusable, and even disgraceful, 
to the country our financial condition is, will be made apparent by seeing 
how impregnable and superior to all others our position would be had we a 
proper national banking act. 

economists know that coin is now used almost exclusively as a meas- 
ure of value," certainly so in this country, and also that foreign commerce 
alone really tries the coin strength" of a nation’s commercial system. 
We have men of command intellect and genius, the equal of those in 
any country or of any time. ave they been play the demagogue, for 
party advantage, on questions of finance? e genius of her statesmen 
maintains a commercial system in Great Britain, the absolute at ge. Seo 
bility of which is nowhere questioned, on 8125,000,00) of visible gold, while 
she has a foreign commerce aione of $25 to every dollar of her visible gold. 

We have £337,000,000 of visible 9 8 and a foreign commerce of only $2.20 to 
each dollar of visible gold; and yet every acknowledged financier in the 
country is compelled to distrust the soundness of our money and our finan- 
cial integrity. it not perfectly clear that with three times as much of the 
gold of commerce as Great Britain, and with only one-twelfth the demand 
upon each dollar of this gold that is made upon each dollar of the gold of 
Great Britain, all our financial troubles and anxieties are caused by a dis- 
creditable financial system, and are not caused by our lack of financial 
strength or our need of more gold or more coin of any kind? 


COMPARISONS OF FINANCIAL SYSTEMS. 


The facts I have given show that in gold, proportionate to England's or to 
any legitimate commercial demand that could be e tor it, had we a 
sound financial system no fear would exist. Our stock of visible gold coin 
is proportionately 3,829 times as large as that of England. Did England in 
sist on hoard as much gold, in PS rtion to her commerce, as we now 
have, she would insist on having $ 427000000 in gold instead of 8125, 000, 000. 
Her statesmen absolutely refuse to be at the trouble and expense of keeping 
more than $125,000,000, or one-twelfth of the vast proportional sum we now 
have, and for two reasons: First, use it would tax her people $6,500,000- 
or an annual tax of 20 cents on every man, woman, and child; and, sec, 
ondly, because it would embarrass every other nation and ruin her com- 
merce. Compare the wisdom of herstatesmen with that of ours. Here we 
unblus ly put an annual tax on our le of 67 cents a head, a financial 

stem tely inferior to that furnished free of charge to the people of 

reat Britain by her statesmen. 

Again, the actual daily need of coin is not a matter of speculation. As I 
have before said, our ly bank exchanges are about ,000,000, and we 
know that only 14 per cent of them are made in coin. 

This ves To peradventure that our actual dally use is only $6,000,- 

coin. Six millions t à stock of $537,000.00 of visible 


$800,000,000 in all kinds of coin! and yet, like Oliver 
t, while shivering with fear, we call for more, and refuse to conform 
Agi the ediciency of cach 61,000 in coln, in making th 
e efficiency of eac A co! nma the exchanges of the 
world, has increased a thousand fold faster than have the exchanges of any 
country or of the world. This efficiency has increased faster in the last ten 
years, and is now increasing faster than ever before, by the better use of 
railways, steamships, telegraphs, 3 and, above all, in improved 
commercial methods and economies. trade between Boston and Canton 
the efficiency of euch $1,000 in coin has increased thirteen thousand times 
since 1830, $1,000 now being the equivalent of $13,000,000 under the methods 
of 1830, "Then, ashi prs fees for a six months’ voyage to Canton, took its 
1 to trade for a return cargo and what coin it needed to pay the 
erence, 


861 


Now the coin is transferred by tel ph, and an answer received in five 
minutes. days was consumed in going to and from Boston and St, 
Louis. Now coin is transferred in one minute. Coin is now ten thousand 
times more efficient in that trade, 31,000 now being equivalent to 510,000, 000 
in 1830, and so on to the end of the chapter. The most enterprising, o 
gressive,and W spine nation in the world allows ignorance, prejudice, 
and supposed class Interest to cast it down to the foot of the nations in use 
of its real and com tive financial strength, integrity, and economies. 

In the second and third qualities of sound money, abundance and elastic- 
ity,we are at the same vantage. No currency can possibly be “abun- 
dant” that is not elastic. Have as much as you please, and it still will be 
cribbed and confined. This we know from experience. Ata fixed and in- 
variable amount, whatever the amount may be, normal business adjusts 
itself to that amount. At the moving of the crops, or at any other periodi- 
cal expansion of trade, there must inevitably bea stringency. Instead of all 
uniting to conform our financial system to approved methods, we have two 
bodies of citizens fighting a tierce battle over this foolish question of quan- 
tity.” One is contendlug that we have not enough money, and the other that 
wehavetoo much. Both are OS and both are n This country must 
have an elasticity of from $102,000,000 to ,000,000 in its currency, between 
the maximum and minimum amounts, Our currency never will be abun- 
dant or elastic until we adopt a system that will allow an adjustment as 
wide as I have indicated. 


WHAT OUR MONEY COSTS 


Fourth, as to “cheapness,” our powr averages to cost our people, in in- 
terest on loans, fully $100 where it ought to cost no more than or one- 
sixth too much. There is not another first-class country in which the re- 
serves of its banks are not kept incoin. There is no such country, except- 
ing the United States, where every dollar of its funds—the wealth—of the 
people in its banks, is not available to the banks to loan. Ineverycountry, 
excepting the United States, the banks are allowed to issuecurrency (circu- 
lating notes) to an amount equal to their reserves, In other countries all 
the visible coin is in the reserve of banks where the people can surely get 
what they need of it at any moment, by presenting the paper issued by the 
bank, to theamount of thecointhey desire. Notes being issued by the banks 
to the amount of their reserve, every dollar of banking funds is earning an 
income. Here, not a dollar of the bank coin reserves is earning any income. 

In England, Germany, France, etc., the coin reserves of banks are per- 
forming three functions: 

1. They are used to measure values in every transaction in the country, 
as all transactions are ultimately and a pape hey inthebanks, The 

aying of the ‘financial balance" in coin is the equivalent of each bank pay- 
Ing each single obligation in coin. 

2. They act as our bank reserves act. They are at hand to satisfy any and 
every obligation against the bank, which obligations practically mature 
only in balances shown, of debts and credits between banks. 

3. Currency notes are issued to an amount equal to these coin reserve 
TE the NC ivy made à source of as much income to the bank as any o 

ts “quic 8. 

Aslhave before said of the $2,800,000,000 of banking fundsin our banks, 
600,000,000, or more than one-5ifth, is absolutely, d and foolishly— 
I had almost said wickedly—and by compulsion of law, he d out of e 
an income. This is an enormous sum. While we glibly pronounce the 
words, we fail to realize the signiticance of this enormous loss. The law only 
compels about $409,009,000 to be kept in reserve. Had we a financial system 
that justifled the same confidence that is felt in other countries, the usual 
reserve would be no more than $403,000,000, I therefore use $100,000,000 
my calculations, proving by them that the average bank “loan and dis- 
count" is forced by the law to a price to the borrower one-sixth higher than 
nod normal price would be had we a rational system and that of other coun- 
tries. 

Assuming an avera: 


interest of 6 per cent on the loans and discounts of 
national banks, viz, 
sixth of this sum, or about $22, 


200,009,000, the interest amounts to $132,000,000. e- 
000,000, 1s absolutely wasted to the people in 
unnecessary cost. One-seventh of the fundsin banks, viz, „000,000, 
compelled to be held from earning an incoms, the interest charges on the 
remaining six-sevenths must be one-sixth higher. 
5. As to "uniformity." Ourcurrency is admitted to be about as uniform 
as was the color of Jacob's cattle. 

Having currency ‘in the locality of its issue and where most needed” 
is of very great importance. No one would claim that existing law is so 
framed as to legitimately press currency back to the locality of its issue, 
The requir: ofa ee r system of current redemption for, and paying out 
of currency, by banks, by not allowing them to pay out their own currency 
when they have that of other banks in their vaults, would induce them to 
return the currency of other banks to the United States Treasury for re- 
demption, and thence to the banks iss it. Banks can earn no money on 
their own currency unless out of its vaults in circulation. This would in- 
fluence banks to glvelocal men and local business the preference in all loans, 
in order to keep the currency out as long as possible, which would be an ad- 
vantage to the section of country where a bank is located, not realized by 
those who have not seen the experiment tríed. 


GOVERNMENT TO EXERCISE ONLY POLICE SUPERVISION OVER BANKING. 


The definitions and illustrations introduced in this paper show that the 
nature of money is such that it is 98 impossible for governments to 
do more concerning it than to exercise a police supervision over it, and that 
banks take the place of money.“ In fact, banks are money, in the che ck 
draft, bill of exchange, etc., issued on them. Every sound business max im 
every correct business method, presupposes a bank as a part of each business 
concern. Banks are interwoven with and are a part of all business enter- 
prises. Itis a physical impossibility for a government to be an agent in any 

art of banking without being a * bank” and a 9 with every one of 

ts patrons. Banks have come to be an inseparable mo of every b 
ast ey are an inseparable part of currency, whether they issue any currency 
or no 

It is shown by the returns made to the Comptroller by national banks, on 
a given day, on two or more occasions, that the percentage of coin used in 
each day's transactions is about 1) per cent; of currency bank notes, about 
4} per cent; and of checks, drafts, bills of exchange, ete., which do the work 
of money, about 91 percent. Issuing paper money by banks is essentially 
and actually no more in kind than writing a credit on the book of the cus- 
tomer of the bank. If to-day the use of every check, draft, bill of exchan; 
etc. were prohibited and should cease, an’ „bank currency notes e 
their place, and thus the issuing of bank bills be increased more than 
twentyfold, it would not increase the liability of a bank or affect it in any 
nh working no advantage or injury toit. It would simply inconvenience 
and increase the risk to every person in the community doing any business 
and almost ond ealculation. 

A moment's investigation will show that, striking as this statement —1 00 
be, it is absolutely true. The business man would then keep that money 
his safe or vault, instead of keeping his blank checks or drafts. He would 
then be obliged to have his currency money in his safe to the same amount 


that he now has credit on the books of the bank. Again, the deposits which 
evory nt business concern carries in a bank bear a certain percentage 
to the business of the concern, as reserves do to banks, and are to each one 

them his reserve to meet contingencies known or unknown, pre- 
required by law, of 15 per cent or 25 per 
to meet contingencies. 

& concerns secure from the bank, or otherwise, on each Mon- 
day morning, enough money to pay every obligation in fourteen 
days. Theconcern then has one twenty-sixth as much pres er hand as 
its annual business. This is its reserve capital—capital not in active use. 
When the sun rises on the following Monday, it still has a reserve amount- 
ing to one fifty-second of its annual business. This is exactly what banks 
do. They are simply business concerns, and do their business as other busi- 
ness is conducted. A 
Simpy coining metals into money for private persons is no part of issu- 

oin money, even by the Government, in the sense in which the term is 
now used. Never did any government the 9 of issuing money 
any more faithfully, or under any more favorable conditions, than has the 
Government of the United States. The utter want ef confidence in the 


money of the country, betrayed in every financial quarter, pronounces the 
— afallure.' Look at the existing conditions. We haye of— 
Legal-tender notes (old issue) 22.2222... 2.22. tt $347, 000 
New Treasury notes (July 14, 1890)... - 190, 68 000 
Gold certificates (paper) — 148,000,000 
Silver certificates ........ --- 327, 000, 000 
Nat: -] notes... 172, 000, 000 
Currency certificates n 11, 000, 000 
Total paper outstand ng 1,130, 000, 000 


wholly dependent on less that $100,000,00) for redemption. 
‘CURRENT REDEMPTION,” 


While theoretically the Government is responsible for the current redem 
tion of the 88. 000, O00 legal-tender notes only, whoeveris to finally redeem it, 
the Government in fact must currently redeem” in coin every dollar of 
as there is a legal-tender note in circulation. Were 
head, e, x issued by the banks they would 
now have in their vaults to redeem it, every dollar of the visible gold inthe 


try, „000,000. All visible gold in England, Germany, and France 
isin me P of those countries. 'Theinexorablelawsoftrade and finance 
compel it. 


‘These laws are such that gold can not be taken from any bank and not be 
quickly removed to some [ed and ultimately to the bank from which it 
wasdrawn. Proper DABEI laws, establishing aprope banking and finan- 
cial system, make it strongly for the ema terest of every bank to 
conserve the gold it needs. Still more reg Ne ed the Dd inter- 
est of every man in the country to help the to get and keepthe goid 
they need. On the other , every law of finance and trade militates 

t the getting or keeping, by a bank or by any person, gold it does not 


In finance, the Government counts only asanindividual Bankers havea 
thousand legitimate and beneficent ways of keeping the gold they need and 
for the use of any on who demands it of them. The Government has 
none. Banks are obliged by their regular customers to keep gold and wholly 
and necessarily at the expense of the bank and to the good. Of every citizen 
of the country, rich or p No bank will keep one dollar in gold more than 
sound finance compels it to keep. as witness the Bank of England, which 
M. anaverage of only $125,000,000 of gold and refuses to have any more. 

United States Government, and ev other government, has, and can 
have, no legitimate and normal need of coin under a rational financial Sys- 
tem. Under our hybrid system, it is utterly helpless to get and k one 
dollar of goia, sorely as foolish legislation is now e it to get t, un- 
less itis freely and evolently given it by friends. It is inevitably in the 
attitude of a mendicant, naturally and imevitably, by the laws of the uni- 
verse, which fix alike the condition of individuals, government, and banks. 
Its attitude as to money is the exact opposite of that of banks. 

While there is a single million of legal-tender notes in circulation, that 
current money can be ex d. for the Government is inexorably bound 
toredeem every dollar of the whole $1,100,000,000 of currency afloat. Every 
one of us knows that no power could overcome the natural defenses of banks 
50 a8 BS divert $337,000, 


ete ae argen of an individual do! as much business and owning a 
floating debt of $1,100,009,000 fn demand notes, as does the United States. 
one is now deman: that the issue of legal-tender Tr. notes to 
the amount of $1,500,000 a month forthe purchase of silver for the sole pur- 
the Government currency shall cease. But if our finan- 
system is a proper one, why repeal the law? Let the pur- 
chases goon. No matter ff the business of the country is being TM 
by fear of the inevitable consequencesof governmentalmoney. If the Gov- 
ernment can safely furnish currency of any kind, or to any amount, no bet- 
ter kind, or one that is more secure, can be found. 

Let the purchases go on, for “rightis right,” and “truth is truth.” The 
finalresult must justify allright action. Let the vereri suffer and wail 
inits hoe Nap the — W PME be eg ager ie oe 7 one party 
are putting politicians of the other party ‘‘in a hole," and demagogues 
pares cranks are ina delirium of joy. Or else let the Government 
. ta banking fants inexehasan for Utes tothe 

es to ban n exc or titles to the 
rty “in transit“ of its patrons, which titles are be made and ma- 
g equal volume every hour. If wisely managed, they can not be 
drained of coin. Governments are simply ue corporations, subject to 
financial law and condition of every ot. business concern, t or 
They can do a banking businessas well as any farmer, manufacturer, 

or — 7 

THE SURE AND EFFECTIVE REMEDY. 

There is, then, only one sure and effective remedy for the financial ills 
that every candid man ts are now afflicting our country, 

‘There is no help for us while the Government continues its purchases of 
silver to increase currency, or while the United States Government is re- 

msible for the ‘‘current redemption,” in either gold or silver coin, of a 

million of Treasury notes or legal-tender notes. We know the peo- 

ple will not justify re or in levying taxes to pay them; therefore some 

other practical method of disposing of them, of which the 8 
prove, must be devised. Neither can the tax on State-bank circulation 

safely E i areg ek until ene. 8 5 sree is i 
The Committea on an 0! ngress reported 

before the next which 

fully meets and remedies every defect and difüculty of our financíal sítua- 

tion, the 1890, 


pass 
rere e Ae ell as in other, than o E? f e 

jon, as well as in eve: er, any country.on the face 
ofthe earth, a 


For security (1) the bill provides that every bank shall keep its cash re- 
8 coin, at sd half in gold coin, and may keep the other half in sil- 
For quantity 


and elasticity (2) that banks may issue currency notes at 
any time to an amount equal to their average reserve during on six con- 
secutive months in the previous year, and the Comptroller may reduce the 
sum to their ay: reserve d any six consecutive months, thus earn- 
ing ineome on the reserve, and giving elasticity of 8100. 000, 000 to 8200, 000, 000. 

(3) That banks must proportionately take upon themselves the ‘‘current 
redemption" of existing legal-tender notes, by each bank taking a part of 
them equal to the currency it issues because of its reserves, the vern- 
ment to “finally redeem " them when the bank goes out of business. 

(4) For more perfect examination and reports by the examiners. 
ic ae. an expert board of advisers (directors) associated with the Comp- 

(6) That banks may be used by the Secretary of the Treas to do th 
work of current redemption of bank notes, etc. o N 

(7) Bonds are eliminated, but every other beneficent feature of our pres- 
ent national banking system is kept and perfected, and a tax imposed upon 
banks of 1 ag annum on each dollar they issue of currency. This tax, 
small as it is, leld many times more money than the losses to holders 
of bills could ly be, as shown by thirty years of experience. tax 
to remain in the United States Treasury in place of bond security. 

The scheme contains not a single new feature in . It would sim- 
NH appl to PEE this country those maxims and regulations concerns 

ings all oo banks that are approved by the experience of the 

ages and are now in operation in the strongest European banks. 


Dangers of the Bank Powcr. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN DAVIR. 


OF KANSAS, 
iN THE HOURE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 4, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the stateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the o; tions of 
the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the crisis of 


Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: By the terms of this bill we are asked to con- 
done and reward the great banks of the clearing-house cities 
for their crimes and violationsof the laws duriug the disastrous 
bank panic of 1893. 

That panic, Mr. S r, was a creation of the banks for their 
own purposes, and their issues of certified checks were for the 
same purpose. Those checks were, in effect, a local bank cur- 
rency, and, as such, were subject toa tax of 10 per cent under 
the laws of the United States. In my opinion that tax should 
be paid by the banks. As speculators they garnered millions 
from that panic, and they should be compelled to pay the inci- 
dental expenses. : 

But, Mr. Speaker, by the amendments to this bill we are asked 
to go further. Weare asked to remove the prohibitive tax on 
Statebankeurreney. It is intended by this repeal to open wide 
the gates for issues of currency under the varying laws of more 
than forty States. A currency that is unwarranted by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and can not be made a legal ten- 
der for the payment of taxes or the canceling of mortgages. A 
currency which may be used for loaning purposes and the crea- 
tion of monetary obligations, but not lawful money in the pay- 
ment of debts or taxes. 

There are several pens, Mr. Speaker, of extending and in- 
creasing the power of the banks over the people. In the na- 
tional form they desire (1) an issue of long time interest-bearing 
bonds on which to extend their system; (2) the power to issue 
100 per cent of currency on the face of the bonds; and (3) 
in the other two plans, the bank power, and 228 the 
speculators, desire a repeal of the prohibitive tax on State bank 
currency, that they may extend the ramifications of their sys- 
tem more fully into every part of the country, that they may 
issue a non-legal, fluctuating currency on the least reliable forms 
of bonded security, with no security for the depositors in their 
endless variety of wild-cat banks. 

Now, I am opposed to bank currency inallitsforms. I think 
with Mr. Jefferson, that bank currency should be Tx 
and the circulation restored to the nation, where it wage 
On the present occasion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to notice the 
national form of bank currency and the dangerous nature of na- 
tional banks first, and then the more objectionable form of State 
banks afterwards. I am opposed to bank currency in all its 
forms, for many reasons. Bankcurrency isofno value except the 


value given it by the guaranty of Government, either State or 
national. And since the money rests on the credit of the Gov- 
ernment, I think the Government should issue it and that the 
people should have the profits. 
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The national-bank parany rests on the bonds of the United 
States. The bonds rest on the faith, credit, power, and wealth 
the country. And if issued direct by the Government, without 
the intervention of bonds, it rests on the same faith, credit, 
power, and wealth of the country that the bonds reston. And 
such a currency is precisely as good as the bonds. Both the 
bonds and the currency are precisely as good as the Govern- 
ment—no better, no worse. The bank note derives its value from 
the note on which it resis. The United States Treasury note is 
a bond itself without interest. The Treasusy note, therefore, is 
the better and less costly money, and I am in favor of it. 

Mr. Speaker, let me illustrate this matter by tracing the origin 
and history of thetwocurrencies. Both are printed by the same 
Government. The work is done by the same hands. Both are 
guaranteed by the same authority and made good by the same 
power and resources of the same Government. But when made 
and ready to leave the Treasury for use among the „people there 
appears a wide difference. The greenback leaves the Treasury 
by being paid out to men who earn it and in the settlement of 
the monetary obligations of the Government. In this way the 
greenback saves to the people in the matter of taxation the full 
extent of the face value of the currency thus paid out. 

The Government has just two ways to get money to pay Gov- 
ernment expenses. One way isto make it and pay itout. The 
other is to tax the people and thus get it and pay it out. The 
more the Government makes the less it taxes the people. The 
less if makes and pays out, the more it must tax the people in 
order to meet its monetary obligations. This is a plain matter 

of fact which any man can understand by a little thought. 

There are now out among the people, it is said, $346,000,000 of 
greenbacks. When that greenback currency left the Treasury 
it paid its face value of Government debts, and saved to the peo- 

le $346,000,000 of taxation. That is the history of the green- 

k Treasury note. It goes forth to bless the le and to re- 
lieve them of taxation and monetary burdens to the full extent 
of its face value. Like the dews of heaven, like the shower and 
the sunshine, it carries blessings to all and curses to none. It 
saved the nation in time of war, and if permitted it will bless 
and save in time of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of the bank note is far different from 
that of the greenback. n a bank note leaves the Treasury 
of the United States it pays no debt; it settles no monetary ob- 
ligation. It does not relieve the people from the payment of 
taxes, nor does it inany way tend to relieve their monetary bur- 
dens. It goes into the hands of corporations without value re- 
ceived on the part of the Government. It is a free loan or gift 
to the corporations at the mere cost to them of printing the 
notes. This loan or gift to the bank corporations is on twenty 
years’ time; and they are usually permitted to renew the gilt at 
the end of thattime. In this way the banks of this country have 
had in hand at one and the same time as high as $360,000,000. 

At the present time there is much less than that amount in 
their hands, because they have sometimes found it to their in- 
terest to retire their notes, in order that they might reduce the 

rices of property in this country, and by so doing to increase 
bs comparison the value of their own monetary possessions. In 
thisway the late Senator Plumb told us in 1888 that at one time 
in the short space of one year the banks reduced the values of 
property in this country $3,000,000,000. They did this ria re- 
tirement of their own notes. This they claim the right to do 
atany time when it suits their own interests and pleasure. 

The bank note in no way relieves the burdens of the people 
when it leaves the Treasury of the United States, but when in 
the hands of the banks it becomes a powerful means of oppres- 
sion. According to the late Senator Plumb, who was himself a 
bank president, the banks robbed the American people of $3,000,- 
000,000 in the short space of twelve months. And the Senator 
alsostated that the contraction of the currency by the banks 

had been going on for ten years, with continually falling prices 
of property and increasing losses to the people. 

r. Speaker, there are other objections to the use of the bank 
note as compared with the greenback. I have said that the 
greenback pays its face value of Government obligations when 
it leaves the Treasury of the United States. It then circulates 
freely into the hands of the men who earn it. It costs the peo- 
ple nothing but the printing of the notes. The bank note pays 

nothing when it leaves the Treasury. When it goes out it does 
not circulate into the hands of men who earn it until some man 
has first borrowed it and given for it his interest-bearing note. 

The interest on that note must, in some way, come from the 

hand of labor. It goes into the hand of the banker. This places 
another burden on the shouldersof labor, and increases the prof- 
its of the wealthy. In other words, it tends to that inequality 
of burdens which we hear mentioned as making the rich richer 
and poor poorer.” 

But this is not all, Mr. Speaker. When the bank note leaves 


the Treasury of the United States it must be hired to circulata 
by the bribe of usury from the hands of toil in front of it, and 
behind it in the Treasury it leaves an interest-bearing bond, 
loading the people with interest burdens while the note is out 
on its mission of usury. The stream of usury from the bonds 
on deposit in the Treasury and the larger one from the promis- 
sory notes in the bank vaults, placed there when the bank loans 
the currency, are the attributes of this deft and merciless two- 
handed device which is to-day robbing and ruining the Ameri- 
can people. 

I need not add, Mr. Speaker, that when we have handed over 
to merciless corporations the entire management of the finances, 
that the people become helpless. There is no limit to the greed 
of men and corporations which are held to no responsibility. 
They not only control the finances, but through the conquests 
and power of the purse they capture the public highways and 
every public necessity of the people, and even aspire to the mas- 
tery and control of the politics of the nation. All pro y is 
= a mercy, and the very liberties of the people are in their 

ands. 

Mr. Speaker, these are no unfounded fears and statements on 
my part. The ablest statesmen and writers have entertained 
the same opinions, have expressed the same astoun facts, 
and have described the same fearful conditions. The fathers 
and supporters of American liberty were very emphatic in their 
testimony as to the dangers of banking institutions. 

Mr. Jefferson discussed this money question very fully and 
freely. The following are selecctions from his writings: 

Bankpaper must be suppressed and the circulation restored to thenation 
to whom it belongs. 

The power to issue money should be taken from the banks and restored 
to Congress and the people to whom it belongs. 
> — — ente that banking establishments are more dangerous than 

Iam not among those who fear the people. They, and not the rich, are 
our dependence for continued freedom. to preserve their independence 
we must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

Put down the banks and if this country could not be carried through the 
est war, against her most powerful — without ever knowing the 


1 ET 
yens o a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class of her citizens, 
ou! 


hard thi urces of th loading thi hli 
with an te — — of dept, I — 8 — era 3 
Benjamin Rush, writing to John Adams, August, 1811, said: 
Inexposing the evils of banks and fun 


ofyourgenius, as it blazed forth on the 
the floor of Congress. 


Replying to Benjamin Rush, August, 1811, John Adams said: 

Funding and banks I never auproved. nor was I ever satisfied with our 

fun: stem. It was founded on no consistent principle; it was con- 
banking system 


ding sy: 
strived to enrich particular individuals. Our whole lever 
abhorred, I continue to abhor, and shall die abhorring. 


President Madison, in his veto of a bill rechartering the na- 
tional bank in 1815, said: 

Waiving the question of the constitutional authority of the Legislature 
to establish an ted bank, the pro} bank doas not appear to be 
"p of reviv Dae credit, of providing a 
circula: and of aiding the Treasury by facilitating 
the DRE anticipations of the revenue, and by affording to the pub- 
lic more durable loans. j 
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The bank, as proposed to be constituted, can not be relied on during the 
war to provide a medium, nor to furnish loans or anticipations 
of the public revenue."—Madizon’s Bank Message, January 30, 1815. 


The first real fight in this country between the le and the 
bank power commenced during the Administration of President 
Jackson. I call special attention to the following discussion of 
this subject by that t hero of American liberty. In his 
message to Congress, December 30, 1833, President Jackson said: 


Since the last adjournment of Veg riens the Secretary of the T: has 
Girected the money of the United States to be deposited in certain State 
banks designated by him, and he will immediately Iag palota gon bis reasons 
for this direction. I concur with him entirely in view he has taken of 
the pens = veg months — the inp I pa 
ment the propriety of taking that step. e near approach o 
which the charter will expire, as well as the conduct of the bank, a 
to me to call for that measure upon the high considerations of pu 
est aná public duty 

'The extent of its misconduct, however, although known to be great, was 
not at that time fully developed by proof. It was not untillatein the month 
ot August that I received from the Government directors an official re 
establishing beyond question that this great and powerful institution 
been actively e in attempting to influence the elections of the public 
officers, by means of its money; and that, in violation of the express pro- 
visions of its charter, it had by formal resolution placed its funds at the dis- 
poen of the President, to be employed in sustaining the political power 
of the bank. 

A copy of this resolution is contained in the report of the Government 
directors, before referred to; and however the objects be disguised by 
Á— language, no one can doubt that this money was in truth intended 

or electionee 


systems summon all the fire 
of July, in the year 1770, upon 


inter- 


tof 


converted into a perman: 
ared to me that the path of duty which the executive d 
e terms of the 


overnment ought to pursue, was not doubtful As by 
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bank charter, no officer but the Secretary of the Treasury could remove the 
deposits, it seemed to me that this authority ought to be at once exerted to 
deprive that great corporation of the su rtand countenance of the Gov- 
ernment in such a use of its funds and such an exertion of its power. 
In this point of the case, the question 1s distinctly presented whether the 
people of the United States are to govern through their representatives, 
chosen by their unbiased s „or whether the power and money of a 
great corporation are to be secretly exerted to infinence their judgment and 
control their decisions. It must now be determined whether the bank is to 
have its candidates for all offices in the country, from the highest to the 
lowest, or whether candidates on both sides of political questions shall be 
brought forward as heretofore and supported by the us means. 

In hismessage of December 2, 1834, President Jackson resumed 
the discussion, and said: 

Circumstances make it my duty to call the attention of Congress to the 
Bank of the United States. eated for the convenience of the Government, 
that institution has become the scourge of the people. Its interference to 
postpone the payment of a portion of the national debt, that it mightretain 
the public money appropriated for that purpose, to strengthen it in a politi- 
cal contest; the extraordinary extension and contraction of its accomoda- 
tions to the community; its corrupt and partisan loans; its exclusion of 
the public directors from a knowledge of its most important proceedings; 
the unlimited authority conferred on the president to expend its funds in 

writers, and procu the execution of printing, and the use made of 
that authority; the retention of the pension money an books afterthe selec- 
tion of new agents; the 8 aim to heavy damages, in consequence 
of the protest of the bill drawn on the French Government, have, through 
various channels, been laid before Congress. 

Immediately after the close of the last session the bank, through its presi- 
dent, announced its ability and readiness to abandon the system of unpar- 
alleled curtailment, and the interruption of domestic exc es which it 

practiced upon from the Ist of August, 1833, to the 30th of June, 1834, and 
to extend its accommodations to the community. The grounds assumed in 
this renunciation amounted to an acknowledgement that the curtailment, 
in the extent to which it had been carried, was not necessary to the safety 
of the bank, and had been persisted in merely to induce Congress to grant 
the pe of the bank in its memorial relative to the removal of the de- 
posits and to give it a new charter. 

They were substantially a confession that all the real distresses which in- 
dividuals and the country had endured for the precedingsix or eight months 
had been needlessly uced by it, with the view of affecting, through the 
sufferings of the people, the legislative action of Congress. It is a subject 
of congratulation that Congress and the country had the virtue and firm- 
ness to bear the affliction; that the energies of our people soon found relief 
from this wanton tyranny, in vast importations of the precious metals from 
almost every part of the world; and t at the close of this tremendous 
effort to control our Government, the bank found itself powerless and no 
longer able to loan out its surplus means. 

The community had learned to manage its affairs without its assistance 
and trade had already found new auxiliaries; so that on the 1st of October 
last the extraordinary spectacle was presented of a national bank, more 
than one-half of whose capital was either lying unproductive in its vaults 
or in the hands of foreign bankers. 
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The high-handed career of this institution imposes upon the constitu- 
tional functionaries of this Government duties of the gravest and most 
imperative character, duties which they can not avoid, and from which, I 
trust, there will be no inclination on the part of any of them to shrink. My 
own sense of them is most clear, as is also my read 
which may rightfully fall on me. 

To continue any business relations with the bank of the United States, 
be avoided without a violation of the national faith, after that 


people, by turning against them the immense power intrusted to its hands, 
and by involving a country otherwise . flourishing and happy, in 
dissension, embarrassment and distress, would make the nation itself a 
pariy to the degradation so sedulously prepared for its public agents, and 

o much to destroy the confidence of mankind in popular governments, and 
to bring into contempt their authority and efficiency. In guarding against 
an evil of such tude, considerations of i eto convenience should 
be thrown out of the question, and we should be influenced by such motives 
only as look to the honor and preservation of the republican system. * * * 

Events have satisfied my d, and I think the minds of the American 
people, that the mischiefs and dangers which flow from a national bank far 
overbalance allits advantages. The bold effort the present bank has made 
to control the Government. the distresses it has wantonly produced, the 
violence of which it has been the occasion in one of our cities famed forits 
observance of law and order, are but premonitions of the fate which awaits 
the American people, should they be deluded into a perpetuation of this in- 
stitution, or the establishment of another like it. It is fervently hoped that, 
thus admonished, those who have heretofore favored the establishment of a 
substitute for the present bank will be induced to abandon it, as it is evi- 
dently better to incur any inconvenience that may be reasonably expected 
than to concentrate the whole moneyed power of the Republic in any form 
whatsoever, or under any restrictions. 


In his message of July 10, 1832, vetoing the bank-charter act, 
President Jackson said: 


It is not our own citizens only who are to receive the bounty of our Gov- 
ernment, More than eight millions of the stock of this bank is held by for- 
eigners. By this act the American Republic proposes virtually to make 
them a present of some millions of dollars, For these gratuities to foreign- 
ers, and to some of our own opulent citizens, the act secures no equivalent 
whatever. They are the certain Meri the present stockholders under the 
5 this act, after making full allowance for the payment of the 

mus. 

Every monopoly and all exclusive privileges are granted at the expense 
of the public, which ought to receive a fair equivalent, The many millions 
which this act proposes to bestow on the stockholders of the existing bank 
must come directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the American peo- 
ple. It is due to them, therefore. if their Government sell monopolies and 
exclusive privileges, that they should at least exact for them as much as 
they are worth in open market. The value of the monopoly, in this case. 
may be correctly ascertained. The twenty-eight millions of stock would 
i5 bly be at an advance of 50 per cent, and command in market at least 

000, subject to the payment of the present bonus, The present value 
of the monopoly, therefore, is $17,000,000 and this the act proposes to sell 
for three | mii ons, payable in fifteen annual installments of $200,000 
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But this act does not permit competition in the purchase of this mono; . 
It seems to be predicated on the erroneous idea, that the present 2 
ers have a prescriptive right, not only to the favor, but to the bounty of the 
Government. It appears that more than a fourth part of the stock is held 
by foreigners, and the residue is held by a few hundred of our own citizens, 
chiefly of the richest class; for their benefit does this act exclude the whole 


American ple from competition in the purchase of this monopoly, and 
dispose of it for many millions less thanitis worth. This seems the less ex- 
cusable because some of our citizens, not now stockbolders, petitioned that 
the door of competition might be opened, and offered to take a charter on 
terms much more favorable to the Government and the country. 

But this proponon although made by men whose aggregate wealth is 
believed to be equal to all the private stock in the exis bank, has been 
set aside, and the bounty of our Government is proposed to be again be- 
stowed on the few who have been fortunate enough to secure the stock, and 
at this moment to wield the power of the existing institution. I can not 
perceive the quenos or policy of this course, If our Government must sell 
monopolies, it would seem to be its duty to take nothing less than their full 
value; and if gratuities must be made once in fifteen or twenty years, let 
them not be bestowed on the subjects of a foreign government, nor upon a 
designated and favored class of men in our own country. It is but justice 
and good policy as far as the nature of the case will t to confine our 
favors to our own fellow-citizens and let each in his turn enjoy an oppor- 
tunity to profit by our bounty. In the beari of the act before me npon 
these points I find ample reasons why it should not become a law. 

* * $ = $ LÀ * 

It is maintained by the advocates of the bank, that its constitutionality in 
allitsfeatures ought to be considered as settled by precedent, and by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. To this conclusion I can not consent. ere 
precedent is a dangerous source of authority, and should not be regarded as 
deciding questions of constitutional power, except where the acquiescence 
of the people and the States can be considered as well settled. So far from 
this being the case on this subject, an argument against the bank might be 
based on precedent. One Congress, 1791, decided in favor of a bank; another, 
in 1811, decided against it. 

One Congress, in 1815, decided against a bank; another, in 1816, decided in 
itsfavor. Prior to the present Congress, therefore, the precedents drawn 
from that source are equal. If we resort to the States, the expressiors of 
legislative, judicial, and executive opinions against the bank have been 
po to those in its favor as 4 to 1. There isnothing in precedent, there- 

ore, which, if its authority were admitted, ought to weigh in favor of the 
act before me. 

If the opinion of the Supreme Court covered the whole ground of this act 
it ought not to control the coórdinate authorities of this Government. The 
Congress, the Executive, and the court, must each for itself be guided by its 
own opinion of the Constitution. Each public officer who takes an oath to 
support the Constitution, swears that he will support it as he understands 
it, and not as it is understood by others. It is as much the duty of the 

ouse of Representatives, of the Senate, and of the President to decide 
upon the constitutionality of any bill or resolution which may be presented 
to them for passage or approval, as itis of the supreme judges when it may 
be brought before them for judicial decision. 

The opinior of the judges has no more authority over Congress than the 
opinion of Congress over the judges; and, on that point, the President 
is independent of both. Theauthority of the Supreme Court must not there- 
fore be permitted to control the Congress or the Executive when acting in 
their legislative capacities, but tohave only such infiuence as the force of 
their reasoning may deserve. 

But in the case relied upon the Supreme Court have not decided that all 
the features of this corporation are compatible with the Constitution. It 
is true that the court have said that the law incorporating the bank is a 
constitutional exercise of power by Congress. But taking into view the 
whole opinion of the court,and the reasoning by which they have come to 
that conclusion, I understand them to have decided that, inasmuch as a 
bank is an 93 means for carrying into effect the enumerated powers 
of the General Government, therefore the law incorporating it is in accord- 
ance with that provision of the Constitution which declares that Congress 
shall have power “to make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying those powers into execution.” 

Ha sa ed themselves that the word necessary.“ in tne Constitu- 
tion, means “needful,” “requisite,” essential,“ “conducive to," and that 
"a bank " is a convenient, a useful, and essential instrument in the prose- 
cution of the Government's “fiscal operations," they conclude that to use 
one must be within the discretion of Congress, and the act to incorporate 
the Bank of the United States is a law made in pursuance of the Constitu- 
tion;" “but,” say thors where the law is not prohibited and is really cal- 
culated to effect any of the objects intrusted to the Government, to under- 
take here to inquire into the de 
which circumscribes the judi 
ground.” 
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It is to be regretted that the rich and powerful too often bend the acts of 
government to their selfish purposes. Distinctions in society will always 
Ways exist under var just government. Equality of talents, of education, 
wealth can not be produced by human institutions. In the full enjoyment 
of the gifts of Heaven, and the fruits of superior industry, economy, and 
virtue, every man is equally entitled to protection bylaw. Butwhenthe law 
undertakes to add to these natural and just advantages, artificial distinc- 
tions, to grant titles, gratuities, and exclusive privileges, to make the rich 
richer, and the potent more powerful,the humble members of society, 
the farmers, mechanics, and laborers, who have neither the time nor the 
means of securing like favors to themselves, havea right to complain of the 
injustice of their government. Its evils exist only in its abuses. It it would 
contine itself to equal protection, and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its 
favors alike on the high and low, the rich and the poor, it would be an un- 
qualified blessing. * * 

Experince should teach us wisdom. Most of the difficulties our Govern. 
ment now encounters, and most of the dangers which impend over our 
Union, have sprung from an abandonment of the € objects o! 
government by our national legislation, and the adoption of such princi- 
plesas areem ed inthis act. Many of ourrich men have not been content 
with equal protection and equal benefits, but have besought us to make them 
richer by act of Congress. 7 attempting to gratify their desires we have, 
in the results of our legislation, arrayed section against section, interest 

t interest, and man t man, in a fearful commotion which threat- 
ened to shake the foundation of our Union. 

It is time to pause in our career, to review our principles, and, if possible, 
revivethatdevoted patriotism and spiritof compromise which distinguished 
thesage of the Revolution and the fathers of our Union. If we cannot at 
once, in justice to interests vested under improvident legislation, make our 
Government what it ought to be, we can, at least, take a stand against all 
new grants of caine reyes and exclusive privileges, against any prostitution 


ee of its necessity would be to pass the line 
department and to tread on legislative 


of our Government to the advancement of the few at the expense of the 
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many, and in favor of compromise and gradual reform in our code of laws 
and system of political economy. 

I have now done my duty to my country. If sustained by my fellow- 
citizens, Ishall be grateful and happy; if not, I shall find in the motives 
which Impel me ample grounds for contentment and peace. 

In a communication to his Cabinet, September 18, 1833, Presi- 
dent Jackson said: 

Although the charter was approaching its termination, and the bank was 
aware that it was the intention of the Government to use the public de- 
posits as fast as they accrued in the DI of the public debt, yet it did 
extend its loans from January, 1831, ay, 1832, trom 402,304.24 to 870, 
428,070.72, being an increase of 228, 025, 760. 48 in sixteen months. 

It is confidently believed that the leading object of this immense exten- 
sion of its loans was to bring as e a portion of the ple as possible 
under its power and influence; and it has been discl that some of the 
largest sums were granted on very unusual terms to conductors of the pub- 
lic press. In some of these cases the motive was made manifest by the 
nominal or insufficient security taken for the loans, by the e amounts 
discounted, by the extraordinary time allowed for payment, and especially 
by the 1 conduct of those receiving the accommodations. 

Having en these preliminary steps to obtain control over public 
opinion, the bank came into Congress and asked a new charter. The object 
avowed by many of the advocates of the bank was to put the President to 
the test, that the country might know his final determination relative to 
the bank prior to the ensuing election. Many documents and articles were 

rinted and circulated at the expense of the bank, to b: the people toa 

avorable decision upon its pretensions. Those whom the bank soem to 
have made its debtors, for the ial occasion, were warned of the ruin 
which awaited them should the dent be sustained, and attempts were 
made to alarm the whole people by painting the depression in the price of 
property and produce, and the general loss, inconvenience, and tress 
which it was represented would immediately follow the reëlection of the 
President in opposition to the bank. 

Can it now be said that the question of a recharter of the bank was not 
decided at the election which ensued? Had the veto been equivocal, or had 
it not covered the whole ground—if it had merely taken exceptions to the 
details of the bill, or to the time of its sage—if it had not met the whole 
ground of constitutionality and e ency,then there might have been 
m cereus for the allegation that the question was not decided by 

e people. 

It was to oompa the President to take his stand that the question was 
brought forw: at that icular time. He met the challenge; willingly 
took the pen into which his adversaries sought to force him, and frankly 
declared unalterable opposition to the b: as being both unconstitu- 
tional and inex ient. On that ground the case was argued to the 
and now that the poopie have sustained the President, notwithstani 
array of infiuence and power which was brought to bear upon him, itis too 
late, he confidently thinks, to say that the question has not been decided. 
Whatever may be the opinions of others, the President considers his reélec- 
tion as a decision of the people against the banks. 


9 Li a e * Li = 


The fact that the bank controls, and in some cases substantially owns, 
and by its money supports some of the leading presses of the country, is 
now more clearlyestablished. Editors to whom it loaned extra: tsums 
in 1831 and 1832 on unusual time and nominal security have since turned out 
to be insolvent; and to others, apparently in better condition, accommoda- 
tions still more extravagant, on terms more unusual and sometimes with- 
out any security, have also been heedlessly granted. 

The allegation which hasso oftencirculated through these channels, that 
the Treasury was bankrupt, and the bank was sustaining it, when for many 
years there has not been less, on an average, than six millions of public 
money in that institution, might be passed over as a harmless misrepresen 
tation; but when it is attempted by substantial acts to impair the creditof 
the Government and tarnish the honor of the country, such charges require 
more serious attention. * * + 

It has long been known that the dent of the bank, by his single will, 
ip So tig and executes many of the most important measures connected 
with the management and credit of the bank, and that the committee as 
wellas the board of directors, are left in entire ignorance of many acts 
done, and correspondence carried on in their names and No under 
their authority. The fact has been recently disclosed that an ted dis- 
cretion has been, and is now, vested in the president of the bank to expend 
its funds in payment for preparing and circulating articles and purchasing 
pamphlets and newspapers calculated by their contents to operate on elec- 
tions and secure a renewal of its charter. 

It appears from the official report of the public directors that on the S0th 
of November, 1830, the president submitted tothe board an article published 
in the American Quarterly Review, containing favorable notices of the 
bank, and suggested the expediency of giving it a wider circulation at the 
expense of the bank; whereupon the board passed the following resolution, 


viz: 

“ Resolved, That the president be authorized to take such measures in re- 
gard to the circulation of the contents of said article, either in whole or in 
part, as he may deem most for the interest of the bank.” 

By an entry in the minutes of the bank, dated March 11, 1831, it appears 
that the president had not only caused a large edition of that articie to be 
issued, but had also, before the resolution of the 30th of November was 
adopted, procured to be printed and widely circulated numerous copies of 
the reports of Gen. Smith and Mr. MeDuffiein favor of the bank, and on that 
day he suggested the e iency of extending his power to the printing of 
other articles which might subserve the purposes of the institution. Where- 
upon the following resolution was adopted, viz: 

‘Resolved, That the president is hereby authorized to cause to be prepared 
and circulated such documents and papers as may communicate to the peo- 
ple information in regard to the nature and operations of the bank.” 

The expenditures purporting to have been made under the authority of 
these resolutions, d the years 1831 and 1832, were about $89,000. For a 
portion of these expenditures vouchers were rendered from which it ap- 
pears that they were incurred in the purchase of some hun thousand 
copies of newspapers, reports, and speeches made in Congress, reviews of 
the veto message, and reviews of speeches against the bank, etc. Foranother 
large portion no vouchers whatever were rendered, but the various sums 
were paid on order of the president of the bank, making reference to the 
resolution of the lith of March. 1831. * + + 

‘Taken in connection with thenature ot the expenditures heretofore made, 
as recently disclosed, which the board not only tolerate, but approve, this 
resolution puts the funds of the bank at the d ition of the president for 
the M p of employing the press of the whole country in the service of 
the , tohire writers and newspapers, and to pay out such sums as he 

leases, to what persons and,for purposes he pleases, without the responsi- 
ty of rendering any c account. The is thus converted into a 
vast electioneering engine, with means to embroil the country in deadly 
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feuds, and undercover of expenditures, in themselves improper, extend i! 


corruptions through all the ramifications of society. . 

Some of the items for which accounts have been rendered show the con. 
struction which has been given to the resolutions, and the way in which th 
power it confers has been exerted. The money has not been expended 
merelyin the publication and distribution of speeches, re of committees, 
and of articles written for the pur of showing the constitutionality or 
usefulness of the bank. But publications have been pre and exten- 
sivelycirculated, containing the grossestinvectives theofiicers of the 
Government; and the money which belongs to the stockholders and the 
public has been freely applied in efforts to degrade, in public estimation, 
those who were sup: to be instrumentalin resisting the wishes of this 
grasping and dangerous institution. 

As the president of the bank has not been required to settle his accounts 
no one bus lt yet knows how much more than the sum already men- 
tioned may have been squandered, and for which a credit may hereafter be 
claimed in his account under this most extraordinary resolution. With 
these facts before us can we be surprised at the torrent of abuseincessantly 
poured out t all who are En to stand in the way of the 3 
or ambition of the Bank of the United States? Can we be at sud- 
den and unexpected changes of opinion in favor of an institution which has 
millions to lavish and avows its determination not to spare its means when 
they are necessary to accomplish its purposes? 

The refusal torender an account of the manner in which a of the 
money expended has been ape gives just cause for the suspicion that it 
has been used for purposes which it has not deemed prudent to expose to 
the eyes of an intelligent and virtuous people. Those who act justly do not 
shun the light, nor do they refuse explanations when the propriety of their 
conduct is brought into question. 

With these facts before him in an official report from the Government 
directors, the President would feel that he was not only responsible for all 
the abuses and corruptions the committed, or may commit, but 
almost an accomplice in a co agauas that Government which he 
has sworn honestly to administer, if he did not take every step within his 
constitutional and legal power likely to be efficient in putting an end to 
these enormities. s 

If it be pu. within the scope of human affairs, to find à reason for re- 
moving the Government ee and leaving the bank to its own resources 
for the means of effecting its criminal designs, we have it here. Was it ex- 

ted when the moneys of the United States were directed to be placed in 
that bank that they would be put under the control of one man empowered 
to spend millions without rendering a voucher or specif: the object? 
Can they be considered safe, with the evidence before us that tens of thou- 
sands have been spent for highly improper if not corrupt purposes, and that 
the same motive may lead to the expenditure of hundreds of thousands and 
evenmillions more? And can we justify ourselves to the Mons by longer 
lending to it the money and power of the Government to be employed for 
such purposes? 


2 President Jackson's reply to the United States Senate, he 


The two branches of the Legislature of the State of Maine, on the 25th of 
a — 1834, passed a preamble and series ef resolutions, in the following 


ords: b 

“Whereas at an early period after the election of Andrew Jackson to the 
Presidency, in accordance with the sentiments which he had uniformly ex- 
pressed, the attention of Congress was called to the constitutionality and ex- 
pediency of the renewal of the charter of the United States Bank; 

“Whereas the bank has transcended its chartered limits in the manage- 
ment of its business transactions, and has abandoned the object of its crea- 


tion, by e in poroen controversies, by wielding its power and in- 
fluence to em ass the administration of the General Government, and by 
insolvency and distress upon the commercial community; 


d ereas the public security from such an institution consists less in its 
present uniary capacity to discharge its liabilities than in the fidelity 
with which the trusts reposed in it have been executed; and 

* Whereas the abuse and 5 of the powers conferred have de- 
stroyed the confidence of the public in the officers of the bank, and demon- 
— > that such powers endanger the stability of Repubican institutions: 

erefore, 

“Resolved, That in the removal of the public deposits from the Bank of the 
United States, as well as in the manner of their removal, we recognize in the 
5 mance an adherence to constitutional rights and the performance 
of public duty. 

** Resolved, That this Legislature entertain the same opinion as heretofore 
expressed preceding latures of this State, that the Bank of the 
United States ought not to be rechartered." 

On the lith day of December, 1834, the House of Assembly and Council 
composing the lature of the State of New Jersey passed a preamble 
cs series of resolutions, with the following relating to the United States 


* Resolved, That we view with agitation and alarm the existence of a great 
moneyed corporation, which threatens to embarrass the operations of the 
Government, and, by means of its unbounded influence upon the currency of 
the country, to scatter distress and ruin throughout the community; and 
that we therefore sole; believe the present Bank of the United States 
ought not to be recharte " 

the 2d of January, 1834, the senate and house of representatives com- 
posing the Legislature of Ohio passed a preamble and resolutions in the fol- 
owing words, eri to the United States Bank: 

** Resolved, That our ators in Congress be instructed and our Represent- 
atives requested to use their influence to prevent the rechartering of the 
ga or 7 United o": to — the 1 tg its removal i 
the public deposits, and to oppose the passage of a lan: containing the 

ple adopted in the act upon that subject, passed at the last sessk)n of 


i Hesolbed, That the governor be requested to transmit copies of the forego- 
ing preamble and resolutions to each of our Senators and Represen 
tives, "— PAilips's Messages of the Presidents, page 566. 


President Jackson closes his argument, as follows: 


After the extensive embarrassment and distress recently produced by the 
Bankof the United States, from which the country is now v s at 
gravated as they were by pretensions to power which defled the public 
authority, and which, if acquiesced in by the people, would have changed 
the whole character of our Government, every candid and intelligent in- 
dividual must admit that, for the attainment of the great advan sofa 
sound currency, we must look to a churse of legislation radically different 
from that which created such an institution. 

* * E è * * * 

Thee ence of another year has confirmed the utter fallacy of the idea 
that the Bank of the United Staves was necessary as a fiscal nm of the 
spite of all the embar 


Government. Without its aid as such, indeed in 
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F paid with 
ctuality by our citizens: the business of both foreign and do- 
e (item rper mnm pem Pr p 
cember 2, 1835.) 

Hon. William Henry Harrison, prior to his election to the 
ee eee ee at Dayton, Ohio, 3 


Iam not a bank man. * My opinion as to the powe 

charter a national bank remains unchanged. 

en oe eee grant of power for such , and it could never be 
tutional to exercise such power, save event the 

soa in not be carried into effect without r 
[Appiause.] 


= © e L4 * * 


ot Congress to 
There is nos in the Constitu- 


means of 
mL e of the United States desired such an institution, 
then only, would I sign a bill io Fore g td mre [Shouts of applause ] 


I have never regarded the as conferring u 
incumbent the power of mastery over the ular will, but as * 
as the people, and not to resist 


EY Yon Holet's History, volum 1, page 280, n 
President Tyler in his message eining the bill rechartering 
the national bank, August 16, 1841, said: 


The power of Congress to create a national bank to per se over the 
Union has been a question of dispute from the o: of our Gov 
cues agis ustly and deservedly esteemed for their tellectual endow- 
virtue and their patriotism, have in to it 
diferent p confi inions. Co; have Thea 


cting ngresses 

of one President has been followed by the True opt bo another. 
ple of different times have Wee 

country has been and still is 


It suffice for me to say that my own opinion has been ie yee 

ail suit re of foem p fu Ae — On 

9 uring a — opinion thus 

has been unreservedly e: it in the Legisla- 

Sure of my native State. FT openly 

vindicated by me. 
s > 9 * 

Iregard the bill as assert 


for 8 CESAR 
right to establish gh totncorporatea Un do- 


posit in the several 5 
principle to which I have always heretofore been opposed: and which can 
never obtain my sanction. And wai all other consi j 
out of its other provisions, I return 1t to the House in ich 1t o „ 
with these, my objections to its approval. 


Senator Thomas H. Benton speaks of the United States Bank 
as follows: 

Here— 

Continued Mr. Benton— 


He assimilates the Bank of England, by the terrors which it inspires, to 
the old Bastile in France, and anticipates the same burst of emanci 
on the fall of the bank which was heard in France on the fall of the 
tile. Andis he notright? And may not every word of his invective be 
applied to the British bank in America, and find its appropriate cation 
in well-known and incontestable facts here? Well has he likened it to the 
Bastile; well will the term 1 be our on country. Great is the fear and 
terror now inspired by this b: Silent are millions of tongues under its 
terrors which are impatient for thedownfall ot the monument of despotism, 
that they may break forth into joy and 8 
e real Bastile was terrible to all France; the figurative bastile is terri- 
bie " all America, but above all to the West, where the duplicate Senators 
of Kentucky and Massachusetts have — to the reign of terror that is 
Monum and drawn up the vict of an anticipated immolation. 
u 


Exclaimed Mr. Benton— 


this is the month of July, a month auspicious to li and fatal to bastiles 
Our dependence on the Crown of Great Britain ceased in the month of July; 
the Bastile in France fell in the month of July; Charles X was chased from 
France by the three glorious days of July; and the veto message, which is the 
declaration of independence against the British Bank, originated on the 
n of July, and is tne signal for the downfall of the American bastile and 
the end o despotism. The time is auspicious; the work will goon. Down 
with the British Bank: down with the bastile; a wil with the tyrant, will 
bethe patriotic ar —4. Americans; and down 5 1 go.—Benton's Thirty 


Tears in the United States Senate, volume 1, page 26 
Senator * further says: 
From this authentic report it appears that from the year 1830 to 1836—the 
oans and ts of the bank 


period of its ae for a recharter—the 1 
were about doubled—its expenses woa Near thirty IHdons ot these 


of newspapers, to bra 
3 to — and connections; and 
a view to purchase a rechar exal 


and 
the pu E 
having silo vanity vo delight in being called tho 


of bank accomm who, vo against the 

san, felt himself free trom shame in what had — — e — ei 
and could not it athome; he went to Philade the bank; 

inquired for Mr. Biddle; — with news- 


Was shown into an EORR E 
and 


committee and check at once for the 
proceeds; and if Inconvenient to give an indorser before he went home, he 
could do it ; and whoever he said was good would be accepted. 
And in this, the member said he could read bri in his eyes. 
loans to brokers to ng pp usury upon; to jobbers, to gs ap and 
april were 


Years 


Senator amie continues: 


Besides arees loans to members of Congress 

a process of entertainment for them at immense expense—ni hty dinners 
at hotels; covers for fifty, this all 
the time. Besides 


came a fountain of suppl 
the loss on itself. Thus 
some cians nk at 

for the 8 of 1 some ardent friends in the county, re- 


„ but the same to go 
to the profit and Joss account of the bank. In such operations as all these, 
8 are not all, it was easy for the bank to be swallowed up; and swal- 
o was, 
Tne losses to the stockholders were deplorable, and in many instances at- 
tended with 1 


Thomas H. Benton, in the United States Senate, 1837, declared 
himself as follows: 


The Government itself ceases to be „it ceases to be safe when 
War nor peace, without the consent and 
pe: pany; it can not count its revenues six months 
ahead without referring to the action of that 5 friendship 055 - 
enmity, its concurrence or opposition—to see hi ar that com 


permit money to be scarce or to beplentiful; how far it will let t 8 


system go on regularly or throw it into disorder; how far it will suit the 
terest or policy of company to create a tempest or suffer a calm in 
are not safe when such a com; has such 


The sad experiences of the coun 
bank power in the earlier days of the Republic, and the bold and 
patriotic teachings of the great Democrats of those times, in- 
stilled into our people a just and prudent jealousy toward the 
banks, which usually insured the success of the Democratic party 
at the national elections. President J — began his memor- 
able contest with the bank power E 2a rst rie His 
second election was on the bank issue. is signal and 3 
victory showed that the po le were with him. He di 
his fight that a national is unconstitutional and 8 
AUN. And atthe polls the people declared that Jackson was 

t 

Martin Van Buren was elected in 1836, because it was under- 
stood that, on this bank question, he would walk in the foot- 
steps of his illustrious predecessor." Seven times the people 
voted on this bank 83 with the ee or implied un- 
derstanding that the Democratic part Lely sg in deadly hostility 
to the existence of a national bank, an posed to the mix- 
ing of the Government money with the fonda: Pm banking insti- 
tutions, Five times at those seven elections the people Sleoted 
the Democratic ticket on the antibank platform. In 1860 and 
since that time the Democratic pistor have expressed no 
hostility to national banks 

Mr. Speaker, I have shown you the opinions of the purest and 
wiseststatesmen of the eie this bank question, illustrated 
by the history and aggressions of the origin national bank, and 
how through its corruptions and usurpations it brought the 
country to the very brink of ruin. I have shown you how the 
bank was beaten and driven to take shelter under State law, 
waiting itsopportunity to pounce upon the country again at some 
ungvarded moment. 

o show the form and nature of the contests in the national 
elections referred to, I quote from the Democratic platforms of 
1852 and 1856, the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a national bank; that we 
believe such an institution one of deadl hostility to the best interests of the 
.... aD Om FUB tutions and the liberties of the 
people, and calculated to place the business of the control 


‘in its ge gle with the 


f a concentrated money power, and that above the laws and will of the 
. and that the result of in this and a ee, 
. ween — — aa 
8 coun ve demonstra’ candid and iil 
— their soundness, safety, and utility in all business pur - 


ves. in 

Jackson, Who was a m. ous foe, gave notice in 1829 that it should 
never be renewed with consent. The war at once opened. A torrent of 
incessant abuse was at once can Reise ate oem emt per qaa pd qn nei 
by the baste and its stipendiaries. Thenewspapers of that period w that 
dee eei mettiamo pean yl vts me ie tame gh y ignorant on the sub- 
ect of the finances and bent on destroying the prea credit. These charges 
ave a familiar sound and are in daily use now, as F TUNES Sg, 
against all who.dare oppose the insolent pretensions banks. 


Senator Benton has told us the manner of the fight of the 
bank on President Jackson and his supporters: 

Both heand they during the seven years that the — — ert mae 
forms prevailed received from it, from the newspa 
in its interest, and from the public speakers in its — of rot ovary grado, an 
accumulation : obloquy only lavished upon the oppressors and 


ofnations—a Verresora Hastings. Thiswasnaturalin such S MRNA 
Dr. H. Von Holst, in his Constitutional History of the United 
States, says: 
Th 1m ot wh 
Ko ee lp EpL 


Resolved, That the separation of the moneys of the Government from 
banking institutions is indispensable for the safety of the funds of the Gov- 
ernment and the rights of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, that was the emblazonry on the ud and vic- 
torious banner of the ancient Democracy hoisted by the immor- 
tal Jackson at the close of the most memorable political contest 
in our history. Through seven Presidential campaigns it was 
carried aloft to almost certain victory, winning the day by the 
approval of the people five times in seven. All this, the ancient 
leaders of your party and their followers did, with that hydra, 
chattel slavery, gnawing at their vitals, and on their shoulders 
ge 122140 of tigers—the moneyed institutions of the East. 

peaking of Jackson's 3 over the national bauk and its 
Ai vcio 5 


Senator Benton 


She is not dead, but holding her taland stockholders ther under | served as a pretext for The most essential, if not the only, reason was 

n State charter. she has taken a —— to watch events d cerei d evidently the hope of exerting a pressure on the matter of the 

them. Ther tothe Jungle; and, crouched on belly, | renewal of the charter. The effect of — en change of its politics was 

heawaits the m rne Sm of — trom his covert and springing severe inf It followed the so-called bank panic of 1834. Congress was 
— the m BORE ct the perm poe tra — —— Thirty Years in the | flooded with representations and complain 

Senate, v: 1, page 725. The debates were carried cath tak AAG that it might have been in- 


ferred that the whole m of the country was in jeopardy; but the Presi- 
dent and the Administration party became firmer in their resolve in 


por posi gre 

of the House of Representatives, adopted by a large majority, which ulti- 
ma was the death sentence of the bank, produced another revolution in 
its tics. Its contraction had misery Ay eee activity 
of the smaller banks, and now that was sealed, it began to follow 
the current generated at least in part by itself, and against its will—Voa 
Holst, volume 2, page 177. 


On the subject of permitting the banks to take out additional 
currency on their de of bonds, the late John A. Anderson, 
of Kansas, January 28, 1890, said: 

8 


ple, because of the that it will incre: the 
— — wan early dais v also made that this money, enter- 


farmers and business men eese a It is doubtful whether 
or not it will increase the aggregato cirouia consider. this allega- 
tion it is well to go back in intr papain aie es aon anking sys- 


Phat system was a war measure. re, Le was a necessity and on owth of the 

Greenbacks were depreciated, if I remember ht, to 33 cents in the 
100. gold and silver were out of circulation, and the victorious issue of the 
epe very largely, or at least to à vital degree, upon the ques- 
| tion of money. 


Atthattime the Republican party framed the national banking law. It 
was passed asa Re 5 It was safeguarded to the best of the 
foresight and y of the peg ri then in Congress, and of the then 
Secretary of the Treasury. very limitation was put upon it that wise sa- 
gacity could su hy? Because it was somet entirely strange 
€ reser Adis 7 the 9 bn am The 9 had 
Y TO or gold and silver co and it had not specifically pro- 

F. at all, for any other form of money. But in that great ees 


tion. This note was not a legal tender, V 


Dern the late war, 3 en pee Aer was in a death struggle 
to avert dismemberment, and while minds of the opie 
were intensely occupied with that contest, the “favorab 
ment” came; and for thirty years the progeny of that ias 
r,” in the form of 3,000 whelps, have had this great nation 
by tho throat, fattening on its lifeblood. All the experiences 
and of the ancient Democracy on this subject have 
been ignored and ana ngora. Millions and millions of public 
2 8 8 pes inthe banks without interest, to be 
by them at a profit, from the people's earn- 
T — — of millions of dollars of national currency have 
been furnished the banks at mere cost of printing by geh of 
iren they have fattened from the labor and business of the 
country sides and bank presidents and bank 
have occupied the highest positions in the Government; and so 
haughty and powerful have they become, that they now make 
ening lentiful or searee at will, as described by Senator Ben- 
"The Government itself censes to be independent and every | ar. 
iso itae APE SAA propery fo in their hands. They can make 
a special session of Congress necessary at any moment they 


Mr. Speaker, should it be claimed that.our present highly p 
tected banking system is unlike the old national bank of —— 
las Biddle tines and hence is harmless, I ask attention to the 
testimony of some of our later statesmen on the subject. Hon. 
D. W. VOORHEES, United States Senator from Indiana, and a 
eating Democrat of the nation, on June 19, 1882, said: 

A brief glance at the conduct of the banks — anD last year and a half 
18 all as ican indulge in at this time, but itis ient to prove the truth 
9 pon pe bs days of the last Congress and of the last Administration the 
banks precipitated an issue upon the people which ouzht not to be f. psen 
onan on like th s; an issue so full of danger to constitutional 
that it ought to be Uy remembered now that they are asking aa a 
and indefinite lease of power. 


every 
ble guard that those statesmen could throw about it, every limitation 
they tho ese restrieds were placed around it. 

Pop! of t restrictions was that at the end of Ban years, if I ep 


HS isnow twenty years ago that this Government first ed in building corre e system should terminate; and I -— 3 
, fostering, encouraging the present vast and overshadowing system | the Fort: peg tnm ae Congress, earnestly opposing the 
Ol national banking. tion which was then enacied permitting the 


banks to renew their 
1 did it because of the fact that Istood on the platform held E Bromine ret 
see Berar Se sees and because I was not 


M T favorever . the banks has ever been withheld, no privilege | 
enied, until now they constitute the most powerful moneyed corporations 
on the face of the globe. Congress has heretofore on nearly all DOCABÍODS j 
abdicated its powers under the Constitution over the finances of the ban 

except when called upon to legislate in their favor. T have demanded ! 
the violation of legislative contracts with the people, and the demand has 
been granted, whereby their own gains and the 3 burdens have been 
increased a thousandfold beyond ut and justice. They have demanded 
the remission of all taxation on their bonds, and it has been conceded, thus 
leaving the rto pay the taxes of therich. They have been fortifled in 
their s lds of moneyed caste and privilege by double lines of unjust 
laws, supplemented with here a redoubt and there a ditch, to guard them | 
from the correcting hand of lar indignation, until now, deeming them- 
selves Fae they meaty nad defy the Government. 
* * * * 
Sir, with full ana unrestricted power over the volume of Wee d i 
consequently, over all values conceded to the banks, together with ampie 


at m Congress. and a Republican measure, the eli ceni of 
the the ban * which the fathers of the Republican party had placed in 
charters. 
BUTTERWORTH. What was that safeguard? 
Mr ANDERSON of Kansas. The temporary character of the system. By 
83 act the system was to terminate in twenty years. It was never 
to continue it; the original ae was to stop it at the end of 
8 but the ä the banks had then become greater than that 
of . The system was not stopped at the end of twenty ye T 
may now go on forever, so far as that original and organic saf 


machinery by which in an emergency they can defy the passage of any to do with it. 
of Congress, what is left to the Government except an abject Pe rn eg hen, there is another safeguard which is to 72 e removed by this bill, the 
This Government could not, to-morrow, go to war in defense of its flag, ite | one of security to the holder of a note, namely, that bank shall deposit 


5 or its existence without first pe permission to do`so of the great 

financial Spans of the country. re was an invading force on our 
soll this hour, Congress could not Th em or show of success declare 
war to repel it without first supplicating cowardly and un otic capital, 
engaged in banking, notto contractthe currency, withhold ncial aid. and 
leave the MY to — In fact, eene paie measure of this 3 Govern- 
ment, either peace or in war, which is not wholly depending on pieas- 
5 the banks. 


As we to-day look at the price of bonds which are quoted at 126, I believe, 
this seems to have been a wholly useless provision; but when these same 
bonds were issued, and when the m was inaugurated they were far be- 
low face value. Von can see that in the event of a future war, in the event 
Si — securities, these ei A rine edo would tenens 

tates 80 
depending upon 


tates. 
el d of the interest tof the hanker, aho, saog 


‘| Test ground of 
defies lawful restrain gay. has to eee t 90 in notes. He wants 100. Ah.“ 
The methods — — t national banking system stem are also it well to tho imorest of the Danker, not knowing What may 
the 8 The —.— „ a beaten Bank 4 that tine = gentem Propose to sha — fs 
United States Government commenced i| great nation? 1 for one do not, and asa Republican . I — to Repub- 
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NHeans, because of the uncertainty of the future, not to yield a hair's breadth 
to this ession of the national banks, but to maintain every saf 
which Mr. Chase and the Republicans of the war period placed in sys- 


tem. 

It is said that this bill is not in the interest of the banks—I mean, benefits 
them in no material way. Then why do they want it? It does not appear 
that the control of this floor by either of the political parties makes any 
earthly bit of difference on the banking question. When you tlemen on 
the Democratic sidé had control of the House one of the first b: reported 
by your committee was this bill, and we have it here now from a Republi- 
can committee, and it is just the same old bill again. [Laughter.] 

A MEMBER. What did we do with it? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Kansas. I did not catch the gentleman's remark. 
Certainly the press this bill so persistently because they see some- 
thing in it. Iam nota banker, and n: yam not aware of all the ad- 
van they find in the measure, but I have horse sense enough to oppose 
ation that the national banks want, and I will always be on the 


e side in doing it. 
These gentleman say the poop will get this $15,000,000 0f money. How 
will the get it? What do the bankers do with it? They place it at 
interest, do they not? And somebody has to pay that interest, and they get 
the interest. Is 6 or 7 or 10 per cent interest on $15,000,000 worth no to 
the bankers? They do not invest a dollar more of money in bonds than they 
have now invested. Oh, no; the py upnothingmore. Sothatyou simply 
make a donation to them of 81 ,000 of money, which is 10 per cent on 
their present bonds, and they by their b ess as money lenders get the 
interest which the people pay. t is all there is of this bill, its real point, 
except one thing more. 
The security which they now deposit for the issuance of their currency is 
a United States bond. It has to-day in the market a certain price, deter- 
mined by the fact that it has certain known and permanent uses, and there- 
fore value. These uses go to make up and determine the value. So, when 
you give to that bond an additional use of great value, namely, a use which 
will enable the holder to make 10 per cent more than he now makes, will 
ou not . the value of that bond? Most undoubtedly. 
y to-day that 126 is the amount that is paid for these bonds and that the 
banker makes a given interest on his bond investment, then 75 se this 
bill to pass and increase his investment 10 per cent in value; that in- 
erae No tothe Government or to the poopie! Certainly not; this 10 per 
cent will go to the bank. The price of the bond will rise to 128, 129, maybe 


more. 

Who is buy: these bonds? The United States Government. And the 
effect which this bill must have (it is as clear as daylight to 2 oer is to 
increase by one or two or more cents the value of the very bonds which the 
banks now own and have on deposit, and to compel the United States Gov- 
ernment, which is the only great purchaser in the market, to pay for itsown 
bonds one or two or more Poser re price than it now pays. Whilea 
government ought not to dishonor its bonds, certainly it ought not to in- 
crease the price of them solely for the benefit of bondholders. And if the 
bonds went up 2 cents that increase would be more than $15,000,000, which 
the people, through the Government, would have to pay. 

Sọ far as I am concerned, Mr, Speaker, I very much prefer that any in- 
crease of our national circulation shall be in the constitutional forms of 
currency—gold or silver—or shall come in the shape of the qua orsilver cer- 
tificates, or shall be of the greenback. I have introduced in this House, as 
I did in the last and previous Co. sses, a bill, which is before the commit- 
wo roviding that as thenational-bank currency decreases an equal amount 
and denominations of legal-tender notes shall be issued; and it ought to be- 
come a law, because in that event whatever contraction might otherwise 
occur would be met by a note of the United States Government and be con- 
trolled by the Government alone, not by corporations,— Congressional Rec- 
ord, January, 1890. 

Speaking of the late bankers’ panic, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


August 20, 1893, says: 


When the future historian tells the world of the great financial panic of 
1803 he will say: In the winter and spring months of that year the New 
York bankers and financiers sowed the wind and dur the summer 


monthsrea the whirlwind." We knownoarrangement of words that can 
phically describe the action of New York financiers and the results 
that action. Col. Ingersoll early in the season of disturbance properly 

panic." Nor are the New York bankers alone to 


were only excelled 
and opportunity of the latter. 

There was, perhaps, no organized conspiracy against the West in the great 
financial centers of the East, but there was a general understanding all aio: 
the line that the West should be forced into line to help the East accomplis 
What it had long desired. Early inthe winter a bank president, conversing 
with a Chicago man of business, said to him: Mr. Jones, we are going to 
make the West pay up this summer." But why should you press your 
Western debtors this summer?" asked Mr. Jones. The reply was: Well, 
We think it would make you a little more thoughtful about currency mat- 
ters, and drive you from your foolish ideas about silver." It is unnecessary 
to repeat the conversation that followed. The initial question and answer 
are caly given to indicate the intention and object the Eastern financiers 

view. . 

The Boston bank president was not making an idle remark suggested 
— x hisown thoughts. Both the matter and the manner of the re- 
mark indicated that it was the result of consultation, and that it meant con- 
certed action allalong the Eastern shore. Politics and finance were com- 
bined in the scheme. The great money powers of the East had secured the 
election of Mr. Cleveland. They first spent a large sum to secure his nomi- 
nation, and, second, a much larger sum to secure his election. S knew 
he was in full sympathy with their views, and they felt that now, if ever, 
must they make the fight for gold monometallism. Kno that Cleveland 
was heartily with them, they desired to create such public sentiment as 
would make his triumph with Congress easy. First, they were to press the 
West for a settlement of indebtedness, and next, they were tostart the scare 
over the export of gold. 

The movement of gold abroad began early in the year. It was undoubt- 
edly accelerated, and every effort made to m: ts importance, by New 
York financiers. The telegraph wires were daily loaded, not merely with the 

amounts that were go 138 but with interviews with New York 
was apparently a systematic effort to impress upon the people of the whole 
y a systematic upon the e of the whole 
country that other nations were frightened on —ꝗ — or ome silver legisla- 
tion and were determined to secure all their indebtedness at once in gold. 
The strongest infiuences were brought to bear on President Harrison and 
Secretary of the Treasury Foster to get them to issue bonds for the 
of calling our gold back. It is said that Secre Foster succumbed to their 
ce and was to issue the bonds, which so greatly enco 
the New Yorkers that they formed a syndicate for the purpose of 


ee of this city assures the e gi iro that * knows some of the 
— bers 8 Harrison's firmness, however, 


nd wh Presid Cleveland ugu 

and when ent Cleveland was inaugurated h 
refused to do what his predecessor had so and x 
When it was found out that President Cleveland would neither issue the 
bonds nor call an immediate session of Congress to wipe out silver 1 la- 
tion, the Mu od of gold continued to increase rather than decrease and the 
wise finan: East began to see that the movement they had started 
Mas one they could not control. The fulfillment of their prophecies of evil 
began to look them full in the face, and they became worse frightened than 
those whom in the be: they had intended to frighten. 

They could not conceal their apprehension, and though they were much 
less demonstrative than they were when to frighten the rest of the 
nation, their influence was so depressing to ar wines and prosperity that 
the panic spread all over the country. Ageneral distrust of banks and finan- 
cial institutions seized the whole people, and an unexampled hoarding of 
currency of all kinds began in all parts of the country. The result is that 
the nation is now undergoing a financial st; cy such as was never seen 
here before; and, as if ordered by retributive justice, the severest sufferers 
2 ^s aa the financiers of the Atlantic cities who inaugurated and created 

c. 

The great banks of New York, Boston, and V ien n have 
suspended, and the work of furnishing currency to those who have work- 
men to pay is relegated to brokers who sell it at a premium. o is the 
only great city of the nation where the banks honor all checks, and pay every 
depositor currency as asked for. The New York City banks have now some 

,000,000 of cl -house certificates, which are a species of currency un- 
Aratta on Boston, New York, and Philadelphia are selling inchicago at from 
. New York, elp are Se cago at from 

$15 to $30 per €1,000 discount, and go be at that. si 

Over 825,000,000 of gold has been impor since the Ist of July, but still 
these great banks are not able to resume their old relation with the banks 
of the country. They undertook to teach the West a lesson and require 


tively declined. 


ractically 


them to o pay up, but they have found that the West is the great source of 


the wealth of the country, and that from the West come the exports to 
foreign countries, and that the money of the fore countries must come 
West in order to secure those exports. They have found, too, that the West 
is full of able and independent business men, who do not find it necessary 
e to imitate their brothers of the East. 

These great financiers of the East undertook toteach the nation a lesson, 
showing the folly of bimetallism, and have simply demonstrated their own 
inefficiency as business men, and worked irreparable injury to the whole 
country. e gold that they aided to v rye Sag Europe is returning, but 
it comes to pay for the exports of the West. e same men and their allies 
undertook to make t easy for Mr. Cleveland, but have only succeeded 
in rousing animosities t wil make the success of his Administration 
more difficult and make monometallism more hated than ever. Whatever 
the actual result of present contentions, thereis a lesson in the present sit- 
uation to all those who would have the whole country pay them tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, in ME the panic of 1893, we find it 
wholly the work of the banks. It was evidently to compel the 
Congress of the United States to do their bidding in matters 
offinance. Under the influence of his Wall street counselors, 
the President of the United States felt himself constrained not 
only to call an extra session, but to do it quickly! In his judg- 
ment the middle of September was about the proper time. But 
the bank power said August,and Augustitmustbe. The Presi- 
dent surrendered his own judgment, and, cap in hand, obeyed 
the will of our Wall street masters. 

Mr. Speaker, in producing this panic the banks set aside all 
considerations of law and justice. Many shut their doors in the - 
face of depositors. Others remained open, but refused to honor 
the checks of depositors except on the payment of a premium 
to the banks for handing a man his own money. When a res- 
olution was offered in the United States Senate by a Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER],asking the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury for information respecting the unjust and lawless actions 
of the banks, it was treated as an impertinence and buried out of 
sight in the hands of a committee. The fact was admitted.in 
m eee however, that many of the banks were violating 
the law. 

The fact is, in order to produce a panic which would be un- 
precedented in its horrors, and thus to compel the Government 
to do their bidding, the banks not only locked up their own cur- 
rency, but they laid violent hands on the money of depositors, 
refusing to cash lawful checks on deposits with bank doors wide 
open. Such anarchy and general ruin of publie and private in- 
terests among humble men would merit severe legal punish- 
ment, and it mighteven receive the more prompt remedy of the 
rifle or the halter at the hands of an outraged people without 
the formalities of law. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these bank anarchists laugh in our faces, 
and there is neither an inquiry nor an arrest in consequence of 
their lawless aggressionson the rightsof the people. For thirty 
years this bank power has beensupreme. Let us examine some 
of its conspiracies and their effects on the ple. 

Mr. Stevens, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee— 
the grand old **commoner" from Pennsylvania—tells how the 
prime of wounding the greenback in 1861 was committed: 

TESTIMONY OF THADDEUS STEVENS. 

Mr. Speaker, Ihave a very few words to say. I ap) 

with more depression of spirits than I ever ap 


rsonal motive influences me. I hope not, atleast. I hape à melancholy 
loreboding that we are about to consummate a cunningly devised scheme, 


which tut t injury and eat loss to al 
throughout this Mion, exce t one. 


ith my colleague, I believe that no 

act of legislation was ever hailed with as much delight throughout the length 

and breadth of thís Union, by every class of people without exception, as the 
bill which was passed and sent to the Senate. 

Congratulations from all classes—merchants, traders, manufacturers, me- 
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| chanics and labore us from all quarters, The boards of 
Cincinnati, 


rigs ig inu 
trade from kaje ew York, Philadelphia, Louisville, St. 
Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee a) ved its provisions and urged its pas- 
as it was. Ihave a dispatch from the c ber of commerce, Cincin- 
e treasurer, and by him to me, th of 


nati, sent to thi g the passage 
the bill as it passed the House. It is true there was a doleful sound came 
u ee ae caverns of bullion brokers and from the saloons of the asso- 

a anks. 

Their cashiers and — were soon on the ground and personen the 
Senate, with but little deliberation, to mangle and destroy what it cost the 
House months to digest, consider, and They fell upon the bill in hot 
haste, and so disgraced and deformed it that its father would not know it. 
Instead of being a beneficent and invigorating measure, it is eee mis- 
chievous. It has all the bad qualities which its enemies c. on the 
original bill, and none of its benefits. 

It now creates money, and by its very terms declares it a depreciated cur- 
rency. It makes two classes of money, one for banks and brokers, and 
another for hp n ee Itdiscriminates between the rights of different classes 
of creditors, allowing the capitalists to demand gold and com; the 
ordintry lender of money on individual security to receive notes which the 
Government had purposely discredited. * * 

All of people shall take these legal-tender notes at par for every 
article of trade or contract, unless they have monay enough to buy United 
States bonds, and then they shall be paid in gold. Who is that favored 
class? The banks and brokers and nobody else.“ Speech in the House, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1862. 

That is the statement of the chairman of the committee that 
originated the bill. He charges that the brokers and bankers 
are responsible for the exceptional clause that depreciated the 
greenback money. 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY WILSON. 

It is a contest between the brokers, jobbers, and money-changers on the 
one side and the people of the United States on the other. I venture to ex- 
press the opinion that ninety-nine of every hundred of the loyal people of 
the United States are for this legal-tender clause.— Wilson's Speech in the 
Senate, February 13, 1862. 

THE VOICE OF HISTORY. 
al tender] bill was no sooner rond paano than delegations of bank- 


The [le k 
hurried to Washington to op: 


ers from New York, Boston, and Philadelp! 
seit. They organized in a formal manner by selecting a chairman (S. 
ercer, of Philadelphia), and invited the Finance Committee of the Senate 
and the Committee on Ways and Means of the House to meet them atuthe 
Lope "At the mcelik which followed the bankers spoke in opposition 
acce „At the meeting w. ollow: e bankers spoke in o on 
8 „ * Th ed in Washington and hel 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM D. KELLEY, 

Iremember the grand old commoner, Thaddeus Stevens, with his hat in 
his hand and his cane under his arm, when he returned to the House after 
his final conference (on the exception clause) and shedding bitter tears over 
the result. Yes." said he, we had to yield; the Senate was stubborn. We 

TA until we found that the country must be lost or the banks grati- 
fied. and we have sought to save the country in spite of the cupidity of its 
wealthier citizens. Judge William D. Kelley, Philadelphia, January 15, 1878. 

Let us now analyze: the vote on the legal-tender bill. When 
voted on in the House on its first passage, authorizing a full 
legal-tender money, it passed by a vote of 93 to 59. ree] the 
voters in the majority we find the names of Stevens, Spaulding, 
Windom, Wilson. HALE, Fessenden, Colfax, Bingham, Hooper, 
and a majority of the Union Congressmen who were then in 
favor of a full legal-tender currency. In the minority we find 
Vallandigham, VOORHEES Pendleton, William H. English, S. 
S. Cox, and all those who were doing their best to embarrass 
the cause of the Union and to ruin the country. Vallandigham 
was very emphatie in his denunciation of legal-tender paper. 
He said: 

Cheap in materials, easy of issue, worked by steam, signed by machinery, 
there will be no end to the legion of paper devils which shall pour forth from 
the loins of the Secretary, , 

Vallandigham insisted that these notes were not money, that 
they would not circulate as money: 

Though you should send them forth bearing ten times the image and su 
perscription—the fair face and form of Abraham Lincoln, now President 
and Cæsar of the American Republic. * * Iutterly deny, sir, the right 
of the Federal Government to provide a paper currency, intended p y 
to circulate as money and meet the demands of business and commercial 
transactions and to the exclusion of all other paper. 

But when the bill was returned from the Senate, mutilated 
and depreciated by the infamous exception clause, we find Val- 
5 VOORHEES, Cox, Pendleton, English, et hoc genus 
omne, voting for the mutilated bill authorizing a crippled and 
depreciated money. Thus taught and voted Vallandigham and 
his crowd; and Senator SHERMAN voted in the Senate, as Val- 
landigham voted in the House, for this great financial meas- 
ure." Qu de notagree with Seeretary Chase, Wilson, Stevens, 
HALE, Windom, and all those patriots who tried hard to give to 
the country a legal-tender money without any mutilations and 
exceptions. (See Spaulding's History, 1869.) 

The object of the exception clause on the greenback was to 
cause its depreciation so that the holders of gold could buy up 
the currency at half price aud then invest it in bonds at face 
value. Senator SHERMAN himselfonce explained the whole mat- 
ter in a single sentence. He said: It became necessary to de- 

reciate the notes in order to create a market for the bonds.” 

at is, the great rich men whom Thomas Jefferson called the 


‘traitorous class,” would not invest in the bonds unless they 
could double their money by so doing. 

Having beaten the Government in the exception clause fight, 
which was called“ the first victory of the money power over the 
country,” the Shylocks determined to take further advantage of 
the necessities of the Government and the exigencies of the 
times. So in 1863 they procured the passage of 

THE NATIONAL-BANK LAW. 

Under this law the bondholders could place the bonds, which 
had cost them about 50 cents on the dollar, in the United States 
RM TL NE aot sacrificing any of the interest income, and 
receive k 90 per cent of the bonds in bank currency to loan 
to the people as bankers. This gave the bankers two interest 


“incomes from one investment. With $50,000 in gold they could 


become the happy owners of $100,000 of interest-bearing bonds 
and $90,000 of currency, all free from taxes under State or lo- 
cal authority.” This was a big bonanza, or in fact two bonanzas 
combined. This law was passed during the darkest period of 
the war, when patriots, statesmen, generals, soldiers, and peo- 
ple were straining every nerve to save the country. It pounced 
upon its prey like a panther, when the victim was bleeding at 
every pore. Moulton's History of American Finance, page 131, 
states the case as follows: 

Mr. SHERMAN now introduced the national-bank bill. After a lengthy de- 
bate, it passed the Senate by a vote of 23t021. In the meantime there had 
been several bills for the same purpose introduced and referred to the com- 
mittee in the House. When the Senate bill came down it was not referred 
as usual, but brought before the House without consideration in committee, 
with other similar bills. It was not discussed in Committee of the Whole, 
but under a motion to refer, which cutoff all amendments, the friends of the 
bill debated its general merits. When by parliamentary tacticsit was forced 
to a final vote, it passed under the gag rule of the previous question by a 
vote of 78 to 64. 

And thus was fulfilled the prediction of Senator Thomas H. 
Benton, when, on the victory of President Jackson over the 
United States Bank, Benton said that Jackson nad beaten the 
bank; yet the bank power was not conquered, but, like a royal 
tiger" driven to the jungle, he will return again. He returned 
in 1863 to prse upon the prostrate form of a bleeeding Republic, 
when neither President, Congress, nor people had the power to 
resist his coming. With three thousan whelps and an aggre- 
gate capial of hundreds of millions of dollars, much of it fur- 
nished by the Government, this royal tiger" has been for 
twenty-five years preying upon the fortunes and liberties of the 
people through this system of legalized robbery. 

The exception clause on the greenback bill and the national 
banking law were perpetrated by the money power while Mr. 
Lincoln and the country were so terribly pressed by the exi- 
goca of the war that Mr. Lincoln had no option or responsi- 

ility in the matter. He submitted to them under coercion; he 
approved them to placate one enemy while he battled with 
another; being unable, as he himself said on one occasion, ‘‘to 
fight two wars at once.” He submitted to the inevitable, as 

ashington, Jefferson, Adams, Henry, and other champions of 
liberty in their day submitted to the existence of slavery and 
the slave trade—because there was no other alternative! 

It will be remembered that Secretary Chase favored the legal- 
tender law, and that it required several days of meetings and 
threats of financial coercion by the bank delegates" who “re- 
mained in Washington,” after the exception clause, to induce 
Mr. Chase to recommend the bank law. Mr. Chase lived long 
enough, itis said, to bitterly regret the part he took in the matter. 

Mr. Speaker, there was a short bankers’ panic in 1881, which 
was intended to coerce President Hayes into vetoing a certain 
funding bill. It had the desired effect. 

The New York Tribune, a great defender of the banks, in dis- 
cussing the funding bill, objected strenuously to section 5 of 
the bill, which prohibited the retirement of bank circulation. 
The Tribune showed that the banks would evade the law by re- 
tiring capital and circulation together—and increasing them 
again whenever they pleased. In a long editorial, on Tuesday, 
February 8, 1881, the Tribune said: 


Men who advocate this provision forget that the banks have power to re- 
duce their capital at pleasure. * * * Impose an additional unnecessary 
and purely vexatious burden, and itis certain that the banks would retire 
still more of their capital * * * 

In this respect, as in many others, the coercive policy would prove sul- 
cidal and foolish in the last degree. The country can not coerce, or drive, 
or bully, or bulidoze its banking capital. * * * 


After the funding bill was sure to pass, together with the ob- 
noxious (to the banks) fifth section, during the bankers’ panic, 
intended to compel a veto of the bill, the national banks of New 
York alone surrendered as high as three and one-half millions 
of n circulation in one day. On February 22, 1881, the Trib- 
une said: 


It is not necessary for the President toact in thedark. Hecan learn what 
this bill means by asking the Treasurer of the United States how much cir- 
culation has been surrendered since Friday noon. Yesterday the dep-sits 
at New York alone, for circulation, amounted to about $3,000,000. In addi- 
tion, at least one deposit of $500,000 was made in Boston, and the New York 
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deposit included $400,000 known to be on account of a Boston bank. Tele- 
raphic dispatches indicate clearly that the movement has not 
fin cities. * * * If circulation amoun 


ed to these to $7,000,000 is sur- 
rendered within two days in only two cities before dill has been sent 
tothe is | not the best as speedily 


there of reason to urge him as 
he Droperiy can to make it known that the bili in its present form will not 
‘have approval? 


On February 24, 1881, in an editorial entitled The Carlisle 
panic,” the Tribune said: 

Yesterday the deposits for the retirement of bank circulation amounted 
to 53,200,009 at New York alone. Mr. Carlisle, the author of the 
— measure, is mistaken in supposing that the apprehension has sub- 


In the same issue the Tribune also said: 
Its advocates say: 
“But the banks have no business to care about this restriction if Con- 
thinks itfor the public good.’ Nevertheless, the banks do care. They 
Eaves perfect right to withdraw from the business . or 
from the national system, if they think profitable. They are d 80 De- 
cause they do think it profitable. > 


evitable consequence of an attempt tocarry out the Democratic 
coercion, was the sole cause of thedisaster. And all efforts of the asury 
"were powerless to afford relief, as was plainly shown on Friday; while the 
8 8 when it became known that the fifth section would 
mot ome a law. 


On February 12, 1881, the Times said: 

Bow (dangerous the privilege may become is:shown by the threat repeat- 
edly made. that if the f bili should not be pate Bar th to the banks 
they would at once contract the circulation 8200, 000, 000. 


On February 26, 1881, the New York Herald said: 

"The national banks are trying a dangerous experiment. It is not wise for 
‘them to show whata despotic and ruinous power they are capable of exert- 
ing on the businessof the country. * * * The fact that they can suddenly 
idoso much mischief tends to convince the country that they are dangerous. 
and if they undertake to frustrate the deliberate will of Congress, they may 
‘Share the fate of the monster which fell under the sturdy blows. of Gen. 

son. 

The New York World on March 1, 1881, said: 

"The country during the last week has learned that a little ue of bank 
ofüicers in New York can, in forty-eight hours, run up the rate of interest to 
1 conta day, and ite n fall in the value of shares to the extent 
of10 per cent.. * 

A law of Congress enacted in 1869 was intended to prevent any bank from 


withholding or trom use either bank notes or backs. It 
us py do vided for th — "d riminally, T bank 
them as a It pro e 0 ot any 

officer who should — “to withhold the same from use.” Yet have not 


certain bank officers during the past week withheld greenbacks from use by 

tting them into the Treasury under the pretense of reducing the circula- 

on of the banks? Can not the banks repeat next May or July the opera- 
tion of last week of February? * * * 


Mr. Speaker, the national banking system was the work of 
that agency which we call “ the money power,” of those men 
whom we call Shylocks. Thomas Jefferson called them the 
‘traitorous class.” Senator Wilson called them brokers, job- 
Jers, and money changers.” Thaddeus Stevens called them 
‘bullion brokers,” who sent their cashiorsand agents into Con- 
gress toinfluence legislation in their own interests; also, sharks 


and brokers.” 

It ap then, that “Shylock ” is not a phantom of the 
brain,” but a living reality, who, according to Mr. Spaulding, 
would only loan his currency to the Government for big inter- 

est, on security, and interest and principal peres ingold. 
- „Another conspiracy” was the contraction of the currency. 
This crime is now denied. It is denied that there has been any 
contraction of the currency since 1856. Men try to sustain this 
statement of the noncontraction of the currency by the recent 
falsehood that the 7.30 Treasury notes did not circulate as money. 
In former speeches on this subject and in open letters to a re- 
cent Secretary of the Treasury I have exposed that false posi- 
tion, and will not now repeat the testimony. - 

The crimeof demonetizing silver has also been fully discussed 
by myself and others, and I will not repeat the discussions. 

Mr. Speaker, if we had read the financial history of England 
after the wars of Napoleon we would have seen that the United 
States was following England's fatal example and reaching tho 
same disastrous results. At the end of the Napoleonic wars 
England stood forth at the very front of the nations of Europe 
ina blaze of glory. She was mistress of the ocean, she dietated 
the policies of the Continent, and she had acquired an empire 
which encircled the earth. The British people were jubilant and 


happy. Thiswasin1815. In 1816 the British Parliament passed 
Pod restricting the use of silver. Then came the first note of 
tress. 


In 1819 a law was enacted to contract and retire thatcurrency 
which had ‘conquered Na and had saved England from 
becoming a province of France.” Under the operation of these 
two laws the English people were reduced to the sorest dis- 
tresses. Bankruptcies prevailed every where; factoriesand shops 
were closed, and men were thrown out of ent. Agricul- 
ture was reduced to the sorest distresses, and the publie suffer- 
ings were so t that troops were necessary to compel men 
women, and ren to starve in peace. 
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‘These facts have all been stated over and over again by both 
British and American writers. Hud we read them as stated by 
Sir Archibald Alison, Thomas Doubleday, Mr. Godard, the At- 
woods, and other historians and members of Parliament, we 
mighthavelearned some valuable lessonsand could have steered 
clear of the reefs on which the industrial and financial prosperity 
of popad Tea stranded, causing untold disastersand sufferings 

er people. 

Instead of profiting by the lessons of history, our men in high 

laces seem determined to consult the Sbylocks and bankers of 
all street only. 

Mr. John J. Ingalls, for eighteen years United States Senator 
from Kansas, and a statesman of national reputation, on January 
14, 1891, discussed the condition of the people of this country 
after thirty years of bank rule very fully. I call attention to 
some of his statements. “Mr. Ingalls said: 


"What isthe condition to-day, Mr. President, by the statistics? Isaidthat 
at the ing of this century there was a condition of socialeqnality; 
wealth was uniformly diffused among the great mass of the people. I re- 
peat that the people are notanarchists; they are not socialists; they are not 
communists; but they have suddenly waked to the conception ofthe fact 
that the bulk of the property of the country is passing into the hands of 
what the Senator from Ohio by aeuphemism calls the speculators of the 
world, not ot America:alane. They tthe financial and social systenrot 
every country upon the face of the earth. They are the men of no politics, 
neither Democrat nor Republican. They are men of all nationalities, an 
of no AMOUNT with no politics but plunder, and with no principle but the 
Spo: of the race. 

Mr. President, itis the mostappalling statement that ever fell upon mortal 
ars. It 18. 80 far as the results of Democracy:as social and political ex- 
k ment are concerned, the most terrible commentary that was ever re- 
corded inthe book of time; and Nero tiddles while Rome burns. It is thrown 
off with a laugh and a sneer as the ‘froth upon the beer of our political 
and soclal system. As I said, the assessed valuation recorded in the great 
national ! standing to our credit is about 865,000, 000, 000. Our popula- 
tion is sixty-two and one-half million, and by some means, by some device, 
by some machination, some incantation, honest or otherwise, by some 
process that can not be defined, less than a two-thousandth part of MD. 
“ulation have obtained possession, and have kept out of the 

ue of the means they have adopted to acquire it, of more t -one-half of 

accumulated wealth of the country. 

That is mot the worst. Mr. President. It has been lurgely acquired by men 
who have contributed little to the material welfare of the country, and by 
prone that Ido not gare in appropriate termstodescribe; by thewreck- 

got the fortunes of the innocent men, women and children; by juggiery, 
by bookkeeping, by financiering, by what the Senator from Ohiocails **spec- 
u tree B ro this process 18g on with frightful and constantly acceler- 
ating rapidity. 

"Theentire industry of this country is under the control of organ- 
ized and confederated capital. More than fiity of the necessaries of life 
to-day, Without which the cabin of the farmer and the miner can not be 
be lighted, or his children fed or clothed, have passed absolutely under the 
control of syndicates and trusts, and corporations composed of ulators, 
and by means of these combinations confederations competition is de- 
stroyed; small dealings are rendered impossible; competence can no longer 
be acquired, for it is superfluous and unnecessary to say that if, under a 
system where the accumulations distributed per capita would be Jess than 
a thousand dollars, 31,000 obtained possession of more than half of the ac- 
cumulated wealth of the country, it is impossiblethat others would have a 
competence or an inde ce. 

Bo it happens, Mr. President, that our sono is be rapidly. strati- 
fled, almost hopelessly stratified, into a condition of su uously rich and 
helplessly poor. We are accustomed to speak of this as the land of the free 
e 8 ot the brave. It will soon be the home ot therich and the land 
of the slave. 

We point to Great Britain, and we denounce aristocracy, and privileged 
and titled classes, and landed estates. We thought when we abolished pri- 
mogeniture entail that we had forever forbidden and prevented these 
enormous and dangerous accumulations; bnt, sir, we forgotten that 
capital could combine; we we were unaware of the yet undeveloped capac- 
ity of corporations; and so, as I say, it DA upon the threshold and in 
the vestibule of our second century, with this magnificent record behind 
us, with this tremendous achievementin the way of wealth, population, in 
vention, opportunity for happiness, we arein a condition compared with 
oe the accumulated fortunes of Great Britain are puerile and insignifi- 
cant, 

The numbers in this country, Mr. President, have learned at last tho 
power of combination; and the speculators should not forget that While the 
people of this country are generous and just, they are jealous also, and that 
when discontent changes to resentment and-resentment into exas- 
peration, one volume of a nation's history is closed and another one will be 


opened, 

Pe insnelal system under which more than one-half of the enormous wealth 
of the country, derived from the bounty of nature and the labor of all, is 
owned by a little more than 3),000 people, while 1,000,000 American citizens, 
able and willing to toil. are homeless tramps, sta for bread, requires 
readjustment. A social system which/offers to tender, virtuous, and depend- 
ent women the alternative between prostitution and suicide ns an escape 
from beggary is organized crime, for which some day unrelenting justice 
will demand atonement and W Pe 

Mr. President, the man who loves his country and the-man who studies 


Th 


disheartened with misfortune. They are e unrequited 
toil. 
and rest. 


lague 
Mr. President, to hail and to wolcome an, 8 any measure, any 
promises 7 tless strife of politicians and 
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agitation which has already culminated in 


this turbulent and 
violence and may end in 

Such, sir, is the verdict which I read in the we have 
just emerged—a verdict that was unexpected by the leaders of both parties, 
and which s alike victors and the vanq n 
taneous, unpremeditated protest of the people t ns. 
It was a revolt of the national justice, a Movement 


that is full of pathos and alsofull of er, because such movements some- 

times make victims of those who are guiltless. It was not a Republican de- 

eat. It was not a Democratic victory. It was a great and up- 

eaval, independent of and superior to both. It was a crisis that may be- 

come à catastrophe, filled with terriblo admonition, but not without 

encouragement to those who understand and are ready to cooperate With 

—— d dq b eda acefulvevolution, an attempt to resume rights that seemed 
tohave 

It is many years, Mr. President, sinso i predicted this inevitable result. 
Ina speech delivered in this Chamberon the 15th day of February, 1878, from 
the seat aU is Perge pe my honorable friend from Texas, who sits 
before me, Mr. - 

“We can not d the truth that we are on tho verge of an impending 
revolution. The old issues are dead. The people are yino irent ey 
upon one side or the other of a portentous contest. On one side is capital, 
formidably entrenched in Privilege, arrogant from continued triumph, con- 
‘servative, ious ot ol es, demanding new ons, enriched 
. On the ower is — K—-—¾83 
to its owns er ( Or B - 

austries, battling mature, and 


bduing the derness; labor, s and sullen in cities, resolutely 
termined to overthrow a system under which the rich are er 
and the poor are m which gives to à the 
of beyond the dreams of avarice, and condemns the poor 

poverty which has no re: from starvation but the prison orthe grave. 
‘Cur demands for relief, for „have been met with indifference or dis- 
dain. The laborers of the asking for employment are treated like 


> country 
Mp ipse mendicants begging for bread.' 


may 
may be post hoc or it may be propter hoc, but 1t is: 
great plight that hasfallen upo: 
takenour financial tem. 


very 
6 mortgage, the bond. the 
youth and have 


while 
dor his debt Tor a traction of hat it was actually 


There is, Mr. President, ad ite conviction among the people. 

I fully share, that the dem on of silver in 1878 was one element t a 
great soars Foi fs deliver the fiscal system of this So, over to -— 
omit has, finally been captured. Iseemo proof 
on that the demonetization act of 1873 was 
but statemen! 


formed f 

AE RATO ofthe standard by which 
mred. The attention of the people was not called to the subject. It is one 
of the anomalies and phenomena on. 


they will elect a President of the United States, who will carry out their | 
pledges and execute the popular will. | 
M ple 2 the elated A that I ne hpi eniro — — for | 
no longer have any superstition about coin. Notwithstanding 
E the ediaratione of the monometallists, notwiths All the assaults 
that have been made by those who are in favor of still further increasing 
thevalus of thestandard by which their ons are measured, they know | 
that money is neither wealth, nor capital, nor value, and that it is merely | 
the.creation of the by which all these are estimated and 


the sport and prey of speculators. 


Mr. Speaker, this earnest, just, and conservative picture of 
society under bank rule should be noted and remembered. Itis 
the inevitable result of placing the Shylocks in power. Hen 


— — interested in banks and owning bank stocks sit in both Houses 


of Congress and vote money directly or indirectly into their own 

pockets. Not many yeara ago we had as Secretary of the Treas- 

of the United States not only & banker, but a British banker, 

do business at No 41 Lombard street, London. Still more 

recently we have had, not only a banker, but a British banker, 

^ as Vice-President of the United States, doing business in Lon- 
don as Morton, Rose & Co. 

Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder that our finances are managed 
in the interest of home and foreign money lords? Is it any won- 
der that a foreign aristocracy own and control our public high- 

s? Is it any wonder that our people are surrendering their 
homes into the hands of American and foreign landlords? Is it 
—— wonder that the banks create panics for their own p 

emolument whenever it is their will and pleasure to do so? 
Already we see by the papers that the bankers have been fig- 
uring up their profits from the panic of 1893. Their profits from 


the losses of others run high up into the millions. One notice 
reads as follows: 

Certain New York financial houses made a profit of a million dollars dur- 
ing the stringency. 

Mr. Speaker, I now come to the last part of my subject. 

From the days of Judea it has been the policy of the money- 
changers to favor the circulation of various sorts of money used 
for different purposes and of varying monetary values. 

Tho Jewish shekels were good for Jewish taxes and tributes; 
the Roman money was not. One was legal tender for religioug 

s in Jerusalem: the other as good for payments to 
8 Each in its turn was scarce or plentiful, valuable or 
less valuable, as the quality and urgency of the demands varied. 
These yeristians gave to the money-changers their opportu- 
nities. 

On the appreach of the Jewish tax-paying time the money. 
changers promptly and providently bought up the Jewish shek- 
els, and afterward placed them in h temple for sale to the tax- 
payers at v eger It was this wicked scheme which so en- 
raged the of Peace, whose great heart melted at sigui o 
wrong and human suffering—the man who on no other occasion 
was ever known to 4 the passion of anger. When He 
found those inhuman wretches—the money-changers—with a 
corner on shekels and a corner on sheep and oxenand doves, the 
great soul of the Savior of men was moved with anger, and with 

‘a eat-p’-nine-tails,” or words to that effect—with a fashion of 
scourge used only on slaves—He drove the money-changers— 
the hyenas of finance —from the temple, saying: 

Itis written, My house shall be called the house of prayer, but ye have 
made ita den of thieves. 

On no other occasion did the Son of God on earth become angry 
and inflict physical punishment on Hisenemies, This proves 
most conclusively that on no other occasion did He meet with 
80 great and so u crime as isthe robbery of the worthy 

through the schemes of the pirates of finance when gam- 
eee unit other necessities of the people in the hourof - 
their need. 

In 1861 the Government of the United States was greatly in 
need of money. The life of the nation depended on the prompt 
and plentiful supply of— 

Thismighty agent in human affairs— t 
this circulating medium of civilized society. The money-chan- 

ers of the time cornered the gold and placed it at a premium. 
E self-defense the Government was driven to make its own 
money. The plan was a magnificent success. The new legal- 


tender greenback fulfilled every monetary purpose. For once 

the money-changers were foiled. For once it n; that the 

people had become independent of Shylock. The people could, 
through their Government, make their own money. 

Ur sore wes ities banks and Government offices within the United 

Shylock was foiled but not beaten. The cashiers, agents, and 

| attorneys from the banks and from the caverns of the bullion 


brokers in the great money centers appeared in Washington and 
so beset and be ered the Government that all succeeding 
issues of greenbacks had on them an exception clause, causing 
theirde iation and fluctuation. The Shylocks then had their 
will. ith two sorts of money there was room for speculation, 
as there had been in Jerusalem. In all the great cities 
THE TABLES OF THE MONEY CHANGERS 

were spread out. Every temple was desecrated and every man, 
woman, and child was defrauded and robbed. Soldiers "died in 
hospitals and on the fields of battle with half-price money in 
their pockets; and widows and orphans ate half meals during the 
day and went suppertess to bed. Industrious poverty was paid 
half-price money for labor and shivered in rags and penury in 
spie of its best efforts. It was the harvest time of the mener- 
* 


changers, with no Christ on earth to overthrow their tables. 


It was a carnival of robbery. ‘‘The brigands throve, but the 
people suffered.” Gold went up and down daily and hourly. It 
was the jumping-jack of the . revelry. At every turn 
of the scale and tip of the beam the money-changers made their 
profits. It was a game for them with all heads and no tails. 

I call attention to the following discussion of this subject by 
Governor Curtin and President Lincoln, during the war. Mr. 
F. B. Carpenter, who spent six months in the White House with 
Mr. Lincoln, relates the case as an eye witness, as follows: 


The billempowering the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the surplus 
à had recently . and Mr. Chase was then in New York, giving his 
attention perso: y to the experiment. Governor Curtin referred to this, 


saying: 

I 850 by the quotations that ‘Chase's movemoenthas already knocked gold 
Gown several per cent." 

niri, o reri ne e Lever heard fall from the 
— Lincoln. Knotting his fare in the intensity of his feeling, he 

“Curtin, what do you think of those fellows in Wall street, who are gar- 
bling in gold at such a time as this?" S 
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“They are a set of sharks," returned Mr. Curtin. 

„For my part,“ continued the President, bring his clinched hand down 
ae Dena — 

It seems that the Man of Galilee and President Lincoln en- 
tertained the same opinion of the money-changers who specu- 
late on the necessitiesand distresses of the common people, and 

et these are the sharks“ who claim to have saved the na- 
on" during the late war. It has been well said that ''the 
financiers sustain a state as the cord sustains tho ed.” 

But all things mustend, and so did that particular kind of Shy- 
lock’s harvest time. Then came the demonetization of silver 
and the divergence in the value of the money metals. For more 
than twenty years the speculations in the coins and buiiions of 
the ancient money metals have been intricate, active, and profit- 
able. It is the policy of Judea and the wounded greenback 
over again. The few, from these speculations, are now million- 
aires, and millions ct peop!o hayo ome paupers. Men and 

_corporations who corner and control the bullions and coins grow 
fai, arrogant, and 8 The people are docile and lick 
the hands that pick their pockets. 

All this is encouraging to the Shylocks, and so they are now 
trying a new scheme, or rather an old onerevamped. Itisnow 

ro to revive the old State bank, nonlegal, wild-cat, red- 

, blue-pup, stub-tail currency scheme, which was regularly 

mes | minutely described every month in the old ‘ bank note de- 

tectors,” before the war. There is a general move along the line 

for this final and universal confiscation of all property still re- 
maining in the hands of the common people. 

Gentlemen on this floor have advocated State issues of non- 
legal currency. Some approve the nonlegal quality of currency 
as being an advantage, so in that case no man need take it un- 
less he wants to. 

These gentlemen advocate a parer currency which is not 
money. ft will not pay a dollar of debt. It will not lift a mort- 

age on either a farm ora wheelbarrow. When the banks please 
ey will take it on special deposit and handle itas money. It 
will then be called good. Men in need will borrow the stuff. 
But when individual notes become due the very same currenc 
that was borrowed will not pay the debts. Therein is the staal. 
That policy is the Sees of the Shylocks and the bane of men 
and nations. Two kinds of money—cheap money for loans and 
dear money for payments. These are the dishonest moneys! 

Theonly honest money is the unfluctuating, legal-tender kind— 
the same yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow; the same when 
loans are made and when they are paid. Such a money, under 
our Constitution, can only be issued by the National Govern- 
ment! The issuing of money is an act of sovereignty! The 
States are forbidden to coin monay or to make anything but 
gold and silver coin a tender for debts. States can only issue a 
promissory, nonlegal currency when permitted to do so by the 
General Government. 

In accordance with the factsand policy here stated, gentlemen 
favor the old State banking system of nonlegal currency—cur- 
ront to-day in the hands of the banks, dead to-morrow in the 
pockets of the people. 

It is proposed to base these nonlegal shin-plasters on the 
bonds of cities, counties, and States. The limit of bonds is to 
be the limit of the pus. The bonds may be limited by State 
laws as diverse as the policies of forty-four States and as change- 
ful as the views of succeeding Legislatures, or they may remain 
limitless. The bonds will be issued on loans of currency, spent 
on Bob Sellers schemes, but payable in gold coin only. This 
is the center of the scheme. Not a note in all these numerous 
bank issues of forty-four States wili pay one cent of taxes, or one 
cent of debt, either public or private, except at the option of 
the eroaitors. ; : 

Mr. Speaker, the Constitution of the United States authorizes 
Congress to coin money and to regulate the value of it. T no- 
where find that Congress can delegate the right to coin money 
to corporations or individuals. I now propose to show that tho 
issuing of a paper currency is in effect and in fact ‘‘ coining 
money.” And that it was so understood by financiers and prom- 
inent writers in the days of the adoption of the Constitution and 
since. 

Webster's Dictionary admits that the word “coin” means to 
“stamp,” and that the act of stamping may apply to either metal 


err Pra ; ^ 
r. Franklin, discussing the subject of trade and industry, 
gaid: 
As to r circulating as money, itis hig rofitable, as its quick pas- 
feos one to another isa paint time, cm d thereby may be understood 
toadd hands to the community; inasmuch as those who would be employed in 
telling and weighing, would follow other business. The issuers or coiners 
of paper are understood to have an equivalent to answer what it is issued 
its value. 
* 


for or valued at; nor can any metal or coin do more than find 
* * * * * * 
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Any paper in the general chain ot credit and commerce is as useful as they 
are; since the issuers or coiners of that paper are understood to have some 
equivalent to answer for what the paper is valued at; and no metal or coin 
can do more than find its value. oreover, as incontestable advantages of 
paper, we must add, that the charge of coining or making it is by no means 
proportionate to that of co: of metals; nor is it subject to waste by long 
use, or impaired by adulteration, sweating, or filing.—Frankiin's Works (1809), 
volume 4, pages 166-184. 

Sir Archibald Alison, of England, discussing the French 
finances, said: 

In the midst of the apparent prosperity 
crease (of paper) the sagacious mind of 
future evil; and amidst all the turmoil of his military preparations at Bou- 
logne, he repeatedly wrote to the minister of finances on the subject, and 
warned him of the gangar of the Bank of France trusting too far the delu- 
sive credit of individuals engaged in extensive transactions, or pushing to 
an undue length 1n the form of à paper circulation the royal privileges of 
coining money.—Alison's Europe, volume 7, page 92 (London, 1860). 

Napoleon Bonaparte, writiug from Boulogne, September 24, 
1805, said: 

The evil ori tes inthe bank having transgressed the law. What has 
the law done? lt has given the privilege of coining money in the form of 
paper toa particular company. * * * Inaword, in discounting after this 
manner, the bank is coining false money. So clearly do I see the dangers 
of such a course that, if necessary, I would stop the pay of my soldiers, 
rather than persevere init. Iam distressed beyond measure at the neces- 
sities of my situation, which, by compelling me tolive incamps, and engag- 
ing in distant expeditions, withdraws my attention from what would other- 
wise be the chief object of my anxiety, the first wish of my heart—a good 
and solid organization of all that concerns the interests of banks, manufac- 
puroa 880). commerce.—Alison's Europe, volume 7, pages 92, 3—note—(Lon- 

on, 

David Hume, of England, said: 


In our colony of Pennsylvania, the land itself, which is the chief commod- 
nr coined and passes into circulation.—Harvey on Money, pages C0, 61. 
(London, 1877). 

Prob J. Stanley Jevons, discussing the subject of bank notes, 
8 


The right of coining bank notes. According to the view whichI adopt, the 
issue of notes is more ogous to the royal function of co than 
to the commercial operation of crewing bills. We ought to talk 
of coining notes as John Law did; for though the design is impressed on 
paper instead of metal, thefunction of the note is exactly the same as that 
of a representative token. As tothe right to issue pro: es, it no more ex- 
ists than the right to establish vate mints. For our present purposes 
8 ce right which the Legislature declares to be expedient to the com- 
m at large. 

AS Adee everyone has long agreed to place the coinage of money in the 
hands of the Executive Government, so I believe that the issue of paper rep- 
resentative money should continue to be practically in the hands of the 
Government, or its agents acting under the strictest legislative control. M. 
Wolowski, in his admirable works on banking, has maintained that the 
issue of notesís a function distinct from the ordinary operations of a banker; 
and Mr. Gladstone has allowed that the distinction is a wholesome and vital 
one. Bankers enjoy the utmost degree of freedom in this country at pres- 
ent,in every other point, so that it is wholly a confusion of ideas to speak of 
the unrestricted emission of paper representative money as a question of 
free banking. 

Albert Gallatin, who was Secretary of the Treasury for two 
terms under Jefferson, and also under Madison, wrote: 


Theright of issuing paper money as currency, like that of issuing gold and 
silver ee belo: 8 to the nation, and can not be . — by any 
individuals. Writings of A. Gallatin, volume 3, page 429. 


Mr. Gallatin further said: 

Rak cd ep D PEU A 
Heer ena propriety as that of coining a paper currency. (Gailatin, 

Quotations might thus be extended indefinitely, but the above 
will suffice to show conclusively that contemporaneous writers 
agree that the right to ‘‘coin money” as given to Congress by 
the framers of the United States Constitution applies to paper 
as well as metal money. And, as a logical consequence, neither 
States, corporations, nor individuals have any better right to 
issue currency than they have to “coin money." The coining 
and issuing of money is an act of sovereignty, and it can not 
properly or legally be performed except b e sovereign au- 
thority of the General Government, as authorized by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, gentlemen say that they 
will stay at home; & money that will not go into th 
centers; or, if it does, it will come home again. In other words 
with gloss removed, this local paper would not circulate beyond 
the city, county, or State lines. And at the least fright 
through the columns of the monopoly press, it willcongest, not 
in the money centers, but in the home banks, demanding re- 
demption. Then, when once started, bank after bank, or all of 
them together, willact the same way. There will be a mone 
panic. The currency must be cashed. That means the simul- 
taneous sale of all city, county, and State bonds at auction, for 
gold, panic prices! Or words and events to that effect. 

At the beginning of the panic the property and products of 
the people will lose all monetary value. There will be no gold 
except in the hands of the money-changers. In the middle of 
the panic all the pledged bonds of cities, counties, and States 
will be worthless. They will not bring at auction gn enough 
to redeem the Statecurrency at one cent on the dollar. Atthe 


roduced by that excessive in- 


desire a currency that 


apoleon perceived the seeds of 
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end of the panic, cities, counties, States, and individuals will be 
bankrupt, without either money, credit, or hope. 

This, in my opinion, is the feast which the money-changers of 
Threadneedle and Wall streets are inviting us to. The viands 
may be tempting, but there is poison in the dish. We are ask- 

g bread and are offered a stone. In my opinion it is time for 
the second coming of the ‘‘Manof Galilee,” with the cat-o"- 
nine-tails,” to cleanse our great American temple of liberty! 


Compare this nonlegal-currency scheme with the legal-tender, 
Treasury note. One is a dish of devil’s broth with inviting 


flavor but deadly poison to the nation and the people who touc 
it. The other is the safe reliance of men and nations in 

and war. All the old Democratic leaders in the purer days of 
the party condemned bank issues as costly and dangerous, and 
ve gate United States Treasury notes. Thomas Jefferson 

Bank currency must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the na- 
tion, where it belongs. 

That other immortal old Democratic hero, Andrew Jackson, 
as I have shown, was equally emphatic against bank currency 
as being unconstitutional and dangerous toliberty. During the 
long line of Democratic Administrations from 1812 to 1860 there 
were twenty issues of United States Treasury notes, every one of 
them receivable in the revenues of the Government, and every 
one of them at all times as good as gold. 

During the same time, from 1812 to 1860, there were, perhaps, 
a thousand issues of bank currency, most of them worthless; 
and all of them unreliable when the test came. Like the al- 
leged gold on which they were said to be founded, they became 
dust and ashes in the hour of trial. Treasury notes alone were 
money when the life of the nation was at hazard. The Treas- 
ury note pays its face value of debt when it leaves the Treasury. 
Bank notes do not. Treasury notes bless the people, save them 
from taxation, and hurt nobody. Bank notes enrich the bank- 
ers and corporations at the expense and ultimate ruin of the 

ple. These facts are just as true now as in the days of Jef- 
Teron and Jackson. 

While the voice of Jackson was in the old Democratic plat- 
forms, from his second election down to 1856, the Democracy 
was successful in the national elections five times in seven. In 
the platform of 1860 the voice of Jackson disappeared, and the 
ore thing so greatly abhorred by that old hero of liberty (banks 
of issue)is now openly advocated in all their worst forms by 
men claiming to be Democrats. Under the policy of the part 
since 1860 it has gained two national victories in nine. An 
this will be about the ratio of victories and defeats while the old 
party of Jefferson and Jackson, neglecting the warnings of those 
great leaders, continues to bid for the favors of Wall street. 

Mr. Speaker, as a specimen of the money I advocate, I call at- 
tention to the national paper money of 5 as re- 
ported in 1878 by our consular-general residing there. He says: 


Prior to 1866 the currency of the empire consisted of national-bank notes— 
promises to pay silver florins—which were then the standard. 
In gene rtg the government commenced to issue legal-tender state 
notes, which do not pretend to be promises to pay ap hewn anywhere, at 
any time. They read on their face, after stating the enominat 
50 dens, as the case may be, as follows: 
: state note will be received and paid out by all imperial and royal de- 
tories and offices for all payments which are not required by law to be 


, 1, 5, or 


It will be seen that these notes are a promise to receive, ‘not to pay,” and 
that they do not claim to be redeemable, and have no more reference to sil- 
yer florins than to gold florins. 

As the national bank was compelled to accept these irredeemable state 
notes, the government exempted the national bank by law from redee: 
its notes, so long as state notes are issued, so that legally and practically 
the business of this empire is conducted with a Pe na € absolutely 
irredeemable and having no reference to either silver or gold, its value be- 
ing derived from its legal-tender character. 

e average amount of national-bank notes in circulation in 1876 was 291,- 
000,000, and of state notes 342,000,000 florins, 
s * * * è è 9 


The legal-tender promises to receive of the state, not only furnish the 
larger part of the circulation, but fix the character of the entire currency. 
That currency which some American philosophers and statesmen are re- 

rted to be dreaming of aud longing for hasbeen established by law, and 

sin actual use in this country, a pe currency with a value stamped 
thereon, and which costs nothing but the printing. 

It isnot silver, it is not gold, nor is it a promise to pay. silver or gold, nor 
is it a promise to receive as equivalent to silver or gold; itis a paper forin, 
ale tender for all debts, except debts which are by express law or ex- 
press agreement payable in coin. It is a new currency, and the feature 
which distinguished the former note circulation, and to which the Director 
of the Mint must havo referred when he said the paper florins are to be re- 
deemed in silver, has been entirely stricken out, nor isit to be considered 
as a mere temporary currency, for if lam not mistaken it ismuch more easy 
to establish such a currency than to abolish it.—Hon. Philip S. Post, United 
States consul-general to Austria-Hungary, July 13, 1878. 

CONCLUSION. 

When William of Normandy had won the battle of Hastings, 
and was parceling out the lands of England among his generals 
and nobles; when he held the public Higiveass, controlled Eng- 
lish finances, and levied tribute at will on the peoples can it be 
said in any just sense that the conquered English were then a 


free people? In America, to-day, corporations have seized con- 
trol of our finances; ng put up and put down prices at will; 
they are masters of all ustry and commerce. All property 


and those modern barons, more powerful than their med 
RONDA prototypes, “levy tribute at will on all our vast in- 
dustries.” y 

American farmers are paying millions of rent and tribute to 
foreign landlords, and our lands and homes are bein led 
out to our new masters, as William the Conqueror Fe ded the 
lands of England among his followers. In view of these burning 
5 facts, can it be truly said that we are ‘‘a free peo- 

e"? 

When Pizarro had conquered ancient Peru; when he held 
their King a prisoner; when he was master of the cities, high: 
ways, and fortresses of the nation; when the gold and silver of 
the country were emptied at the feet of the conqueror as so much 
ie in ransom for their King, were the Peruvians a free peo- 
ple? 

When ancient Mexico lay helplessat the feet of Cortez, as the 


United States now lies in the hands of a corporate mone powers i 


when the Mexican highways were held and controll y the 
9 Spaniards, as ours are held and controlled by the 
corporate kings of the purse and the rail; when all the lands of 
Mexico were held subject to the disposal of a foreign monarch, 
as ours are to-day being parceled out among a cormorant crew 
of foreign and domestic landlords; and when the finances of the 
country had become the instrument of oppression in the hands 
of a foreign despot, as ours are to-day in the hands of the Lon: 
don money lords and their American agents and attorneys, could 
it be truly said that the Mexicans were a free people? 

England, Peru, and Mexico were conquered by the sword 
They were subdued that the people of those lands could be com- 
pelled to pay tribute to the conquerors, and that they should be 
subject to the will of their masters. They were conquered as 
the lion and the tiger conquer—as Alexander, Cœsar, Napoleon, 
and Cortez conquered—by rending, killing, and hc 
contests full of personal danger to the victors. The le of 
the United States can not be conquered by the sword. Buß that 
other war power, mightier than the sword the purse - does not 
tear and destroy as do the lion and the tiger. It does not kill, 
burn, and waste, as does the sword. The purse conquers as the 
serpent conquers. It charms, it slimes, it crushes, and then de- 
yours. Advancing noiselessly, nothing escapes the voracity of 
its merciless, greedy, and insidious warfare on humanity. 

The sword and the purse—the lion and the boa—have a com- 
mon purpose in their conquests, that of compelling the conquered 
to nourish the victors; so that the masters may levy tribute on 
the people subjugated. The tribute levied by the sword is en- 
forced by the cannon, the musket, the lash, and the bloodhound. 
The tribute levied by the purse is enforced by bonds, mortgages. 
watered stocks, h railroad charges, usury on money, and ren 
on lands; and, by the shrinkage of values through monetary con- 
traction. But in each and every case it is tribute—itis slavery— 
and the people who pay unjust tribute at the behest of a master 
are slaves. 

The finances of the United States are controlled by banking 
corporations boasting that,on twenty-four hours’ notice, they 
can defy an act of Congress." Senator Plumb has told us that 
in one year the banks contracted the volume of the currency 5 

r cent of its volume, which depreciated the value of property 


n this country three billions of dollars." Pretty heavy tax 


that. Neither Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, Pizarro, nor Cor- 

tez ever did as much. Mr. Garfield has said that 

^ c controls the volume of the currency is absolute master of all in- 
ustry. 

Senator Thomas H. Benton, speaking of the same dangerous 
class, said: 

All property is at their mercy. Ss 

The fact is, the purse outrivals the sword in levying and cole 
lecting tribute ona conquered people a hundred to one. 

The purse has conquered the United States. It has captured 
por pu ic highways, and, in the language of Mr. Garfield in 
1874: 

r aa a a TOTT 


„ Windom, in his official report to Congress in 1874, 


In the matter of taxation, there are to-day four men represen! the four 
great trunk lines between Chicago and New York who possess. who not 
unfrequently exercise, powers which the Congress of the United States 
would not venture to exert. They may, at any time, and for any reasons 
satisfactory to themselves, by a single stroke of the pen, reduce the value 
of property in this country by hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Through the power of the purse, the London money lords and 
theiragents and attorneys in the United States, as already stated 


isat their mercy. Corporations control our public h dian = 
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parceling out our lands and our wealth 
people have ever paid such large trib- 
forms of fraud ns we. None have more 
lions into the coffers of foreign money 
le are paying at the present 

Mandy, Pizarro of Peru, nor Cortez of 
willing dupes, nor ever garnered such 
so little risk and effort. Here s h 
And our foreign and domestic.task- 
ughty, aggressive, and cruel known in 


parties have fallen from their primitive 
at the calamities of the people. They 
and can mot act in disobedience to the 
e only hope of the nation is a new party 
comprehending the modern economic 
ag attention amd solution. The people 
stodie! National death in America is 
‘erty the world over. 
ever consent to remove ‘the iive 


ney. I will never consent that the great 


ver shall thus be permitted to deepen its 


anches for the oppression of the Ameri- 


| no doubt but that the present unrest 
the are ca 

Is, but a flood of forty 
will not afford permanent relief. We 


with which to pay debts and taxes and 


it necessary to enter; 
ste inflation of money. 

æ maintain the vo of ) 
ts that the volume of United Statesnotes 
retired or reduced, but, when received 
ey shall he reissued and paid aut again 


has not been obeyed. By loss, waste, 
of greenbacks fi weeny reduced. Itisa 
stimate to say that fiftymillionsof green- 
retired since May, 1878. It is just and 
of greenbacks thus reduced shall be ro- 
by à new issue of $50,000,000. This is no 
un act to prevent contraction. Neither 
to replace with new greenbacks the bank 
den retired since 1882. It will require 
It is merely replace the currency 
dir acts acknowledged to be mecessary to 
ypulation of the country was much less 
1, finally, it is no inflation of the eurreney 
in its volume as the population increases. 
prevent comparative contraction,“ as 
1ed by President Grant in his message of 


any scheme 


2currenoy will require an immediate issue 
greenbacks, and its even and equitable 
uire at least $100,000,000 annually hereaf- 
‘i restore prices and bring prompt and 
eople. The money now idle in the banks 
t falling priees shall reach bottom will 
enter into active circulation. Enforced 


ease. 
ian wil be sought out and employed at 
'esent unrest-of the country will exist only 
mable and just restoration of lost and re- 
form of legal-tender money is the only 
>ur reach. I repeat that the contraction 
ing prices is the principal cause of our 
il other causes are collateral and eumula- 
Must come through expansion of money 
t the money must be lawful money. Non- 
- «oy and can not take the place of money. 
tend, and increase tho power of the banks 
3 delusive hope cf relief through State is- 
But let us adopt as our money that legal 
rly in the present century, saved England 
ovinee of France; which, in fhe sixties 


y, saved the United States from dismem- | of 


later date, saved France from ‘financial 


adopted in Austria-Hungary as the best | a 


3; Which is at this moment the best and 

iey in this country, blessing and bene- 
1d the sunshine, that it touches; and 
Ir. Jefferson, Is the safe reliance of na- 
rency must be suppressed and the currency 
to whom it belongs. This, Mr. Speaker, 
on the finances. Any other is dangerous 
*ties of the people. 


| avail myself of the privilege accorded 


eties of non- 


law of May 
ks and the blacksmith, together with all their other commercial 


"Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 
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HON. JOSEPH C. SIBLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In T HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, — 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the 
5 ‘of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during 
e period therein mentianedi— 


Mr. SIBLEY said: 

Mr..SPEAKER: Having heretofore trespassed upon the time 
of the House so greatly, and not desirous as a new member of 
this bady to ocenpy the floor to the exclusion of those schooled 
and trained for years in this Hall in r practice, I shall 

this instance to print 

and continue my remarks briefly in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
ing as I do the distressful condition of the people of 

the South and West engaged in the great army of production, 
caused by a steadily-pursued poliey of contraction for nearly 
thirty years, every sympathy and every impulse of my hu- 
goes with those who with all e and earnestness 

(andit is not fer me to say incorrectly) believe that through 
the reéstablishment of State banks of issue, the medium of .ex- 
change necessary for the movement of their crops, the payment 
of their interest charges, their settlements with the merchant 


transactions, may be discharged without tne great attendant 
embarrassment and discouragement of the present. 

"The financial and economic conditions of the nation must to 
the thoughtful mind seem alarming. In the banks of the East 
we find a plethora of money; bank coffers overflowing, while 
throughout the great arteries and veins of the commercial and 
industrial body there is but the feeblest circulation, and the 
pulse of trade and reward of effort, if found at all, is felt but as 
a feeble flickering and almost ex gleam of life. This con- 
dition in the physieal body would indicate to the skilled diag- 
nostieian a condition portending, if unrelieved, a speedy disso- 
lutionof the physical body; and the economic condition may well 
awaken grave apprehension in the mind of the publicist, and at 
least invoke the most strenuous and heroic measures te to 
Feeds to all portions of the system the motion of the life-giving 

uid. 

There are different schools of diagnosticians; doctors and 
nurses, relatives and friends, and if I ‘differ from those who as 
earnestly and sincerely hope for the further restoration and ame- 
lioration of the patient.as myself, my differing is not as to the 
nature or character of the disease, but as to the methods which 
may most certainly restore to active life. I have no sympathy, 
mor do my afüliations run with those who watch the patient from 
2 merely scientific standpoint, that they may use the defunct 

for purposes of analytical dissection; nor with that other 
class who watch the death throes of the patient with feigned 
isimilitude of sorrow, who shed poignant tears of woe, but whose 
interest in the patient lies chiefly in the amount of life insuran: 
which rt Bees d be able to secure upon the demise. Nor am 
to be imp with the views of those who watch the patient 
as may a flock of carrion crows from a distance, that upon the 
carcass of the slain they may hold their ghoulish feast. The 
condition of the nation to-day parallels the eonditions that have 
existed at different epochs of our race. Turn back the paged 
of history, and you find traced in the overthrow and do 1 
of every nation conditions similar to those existing in our agé 
and in our own fair land. Our crime is a financial ano, start- 
ing with the petty larcenies of contraction commencing in 1886; 
the grand larceny of 1873,-and the eriminalfoly-o! 1993. 


expansion of the cire adimn through State banks of is- 
sue would, for a brief period, stimulate into activity the dor- 
mant energy of the nation. An increasing volume of money in 
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Tean not bring myself to believethat with a great expansion of 
money volume through banks of issue that the first wave of dis- 
trust which may sweep over the nation — possibly set in motion 
‘by those wredkers who always profit by the disasters of others 
Will strike against this inverted pyramid, and instead of this 
State bank of issue proving a blessing for those for whom you 
design it, it will prove a bane, a veritable curse, 

Doctrinaires speak very glibly of the poor man being the first 
ito feel the effects of a ecl, aec medium of ‘depreciated value. 
his statement was true during the existence of private banks 
Of issue. I the money was worthless it was usually found in the 
Pockets of those who could illy afford the loss. II it was:meas- 
wrably valueless the<discount was generally paid by those least 
Able to ufford it. But I deny the statement of the loss falling 
‘upon the poor man:gnd the producer so long as the money in 

His pookets is a full legal tender for all dues private and public. 
By the expansion of commerce, communication, and inte nee 
dt isimperative that there should be an expansive and elastic 
monetary system corresponding therewith. But I:apprehend 
thut it is nat a true ‘financial policy, or at any time.an:expedient 
one, to commit to private individuals the power to say whether 
the volume of money at any one time shall be great or small. 

The right to issue money has been held through all ages to be 
msovereign right. The Constitution declares in express terms 
that Congress shall have the sole right to coin money and regu- 


late the vulue thereof. The Supreme Courtofithe United States, 


by its decision, has given a judicial interpretation and definition 
^to the Word coin— namely, issue. Therefore, under the Consti- 
‘tution it is declared Congress shall have the sole vight to issue 
money und regulate the value thereof. In ddelegating this power 
to a fe dor ons of private citizens, called national bankers, 
that there has been a perversion of the Constitution I W 
neither deny nor seek to palliate. 

But the nation has dearly paid its penalties for this perver-: 
sion, and its fruits have been tears and drops of. bloody sweat 
wrung from the brows of honest production. I can not dissuade 
myself from the conviction thatthe power to emit money inheres 
Alone in the Government to place its stamp and affix its seal upon 
every dollar of the realm, and that the dollar which goes out as 
the reward of honest industry-shall everywhere, in the pockets! 
of its holder, be a full legal tender in the discharge of every ob- 
‘ligation with which that holder may be ‘burdened. T believe 
‘that in this view I am holding to the Democracy of the ‘fathers: 
of the Republic. Every line written and every sentence uttered 
by Thomas Jefferson, the grandest apostle of human freedom 
that appeared in seventeen centuries, was in keeping and har- 
e position. 

I shall not occupy your attention with quotations, but they 
gleam in almost every page of his published correspondence of 
state papers. These views are in strict accord with the teach- 
ings of Andrew Jackson, who combatted the power of the banks, 
and he gave not up his life until he had strangled in their lairs 
these beasts of prey. I could fill pages with their utterances 
which are as fresh, as bright, as erisp, as spar g, as cogent, 
as forcefiil in the present hour, as in the very moment of their 
utterance. 

At great intervals Providence seems to raise up in the üark- 
est hours of human gloom some grand form, which, towering 
above his fellow-men, catches the full radiance of effulgent truth, 
whose head seems bathed with the light of divine glory, whose 
tongue seems to have been touched with a live coal from off 
God's altar, whose pen appears to have been dipped into the very 
fountain centers of human existence, and whose heartthrob beats 
Kor humanity and its welfare responsive to the heart of an in- 
‘finite and loving Father. 

Such a man was Jefferson, the founder of Democracy; and 
when the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] asserted on 
the floor during this discussion that the time seemed to have 
come when every Democrat must explain what kind of a Demo- 
crat he was; if T am asked the question, ISshall say humbly and 
reverently that I seek to follow, even though it be afar off, the 
‘teachings of one who came to earth to teach the fatherhood of 
God and brotherhood of man; and believe that from that epoch 
for seventeen centuries there had appeared no grander, purer, 
or more noble exemplar of those teachings than he who founded 
Democracy upon this continent, and who shall prove thecontem- 
porary of all men for all ages to come, who shall bring revela- 
"tions of the great fundamental and underlying truths first made 
"manifest in Snape by our Lord and Master. 

If Mr. Jefferson's views were wrong upon tho dangers of con- 
ferring upon private individuals the power of issuing money, I 
zum content, having no higher light to guide me, to be alassed 
as wrong when following such leadership. i 

Mr. Speaker, believing that the great remedy for the agri- 
oulturaband industrial depression and falling prices, which is 
world-wide throughout monometallie nations, I. shall maintain 

that the remedy for these evils, the one sole bar to further de- 


preciation in values, and the one main lever for future appre- 
ciation in values is the free and unlimited coinage of silver, at 
the ratio of 16 tol. We have strayed far into the dismal swamp 
of monometallism and contraction. We must retrace our 

and bring forth fruits meet for repentance, and humanity 
leap forward with great stridesand bounds; human impulse will 
3 its highest aspirations, and human efforts its highest re- 
wards. 

Money, which was made to be man’s servant, through carefull 
concocted conspiracy has become his master. Money, whic 
was to have been his slave to do his bidding, has become a 
wrathful god to execute vengeance. R 

I am firm in the conviction that having destroyed one of the 
metals:of final redemption, we can not safely enlarge the sys- 
tem of individual credits, resting solely upon individual prom- 
ises to pay and not as all money should, upon the faith in the 
Government and its full taxing power. Were it not for the ap- 
prehension of the disasters I fear would follow the great in- 
crease of private credits, and which would require but a spark 
to kindle into flame that should carry down before it and sink 
into lower depths of misery and despair those whose backs are 
now bowed beneath heavy burdens, I should vote for this bill 
because L realize how.sorely those are pressed who look to this 
measure for relief. 

II I differ with them 1 must.confess it is not in a dogmatio 
manner, or with the.assurance of a doctrinaire, but with proper 
Aci pee for those who seek in some way to lessen the burden, ànd 
with profoundest s. thy for those who bear it. My only 
hesitation is the belief, whether correctly or incorrectly enter - 


tained, that by this act I should assist in placing heavier bur- 
dens and cut sharper goads for thoseavho with bruised feet 
struggle thr the thorns and briars and sharp stones in the 
pathway oflife. 


The-condition:confronting-the nation to-day is one which has 
been predicted by students of sociology and finance for twenty 
years; acondition foretold by statesmen and ee iare 
: wise men of the nation; and venum e a "been 

iiti 


i died through all our platforms to correct 


e x 

ow have:we met those pledges? I assail no man’s motive. I 
grant that men who have differed with me have acted with the 
Same patriotic desire Lask to be credited with. But the result 
of less than one year of monometallism, following twenty years 
of continuous degradation of the money of our fathers, should 
suffice to teach us wisdom and inspire us with the courage to 
dare admit even our.own mistakes and show.our mauhood:in 
their-righting. 

Those who one year ago called the advocates of silver by :so 
mild a term as crank, are now admit that, never having 
studied A pennas they were probably in error in their last 
year’sattitude, and now demand international bimetallism. One 
year. more of universal misery and study, and they will become 


imbued with the:spirit of “76,” and regardless of England or any 
other nation, join with us in an American policy. They will not 
longer urge that because every monome o country ot the Old 


World is suffering the pangs of abject poverty, misery, desola- 
tion, and decay, that it is our duty to adopt the same system 
that has wrought these disasters; but realize that the quicker 
we apply the knife and cut the cord that binds us to such a sys- 
tem, the sooner shall we, with the marvelous recuperative 
powers ofa young and growing body, outgrow.and eliminate the 
poison from the body politic. 

The bankers, the subsidized metropolitan press, and the póli- 
ticians have ever stood the foes of silver, but the people have 
never deserted ‘‘the dollar of our daddies;" in fact the senti- 
ment has grown among the masses. The people will no longer 
‘follow blindly the fawning politician, and, as might be reason- 
ably anticipated, the politicians are setting their sails-with<the 
wind rather than longer attempt to sail against the gale. The 
people are taking the reins into their own hands, and propose 
to do the driving until they have the vehicle of state in the 
middle of a plain,smooth:road. The politicians are now wran- 
gling between themselves to prove that each was firstito discover 
the approach of the band wagon, and the scramble to be the first 
on board is equal to the love feasts of Donnybrook Fair. 

Jump in lively, gentlemen; there's room for.nearly.all of you, 
and the ones left behind will be mightyfew, and very sorry com- 
pany. JOHN SHERMAN, Don Dickinson, and other great lumin- 
aries are already aboard the international dray, but the donkeys 
yoked to it wil afford mighty slow traveling and the lust from 
the American band wagon will be mighty suffocating. 

National coinage national prosperity are nod far away. 
‘The international dray is too slow, and though it may reach 
time the same goal, the rough jolting, the sweat, and 


dust, 
cheat of the journey will make it an 'unpleasant-ride; will sail 


your eountenances, tend to sour your. amiable.dispositions, disar- 
range gar toilets, and may cause you to miss the choicest seats 
at the quet board. - 


i 
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: Repeal of the Bank Tax. 
|. 


— challenge any student of history to find in the ages of the past any na- 
tion that made ed pretense to enlightenment that ever furnished such a 
ord Of financial crimes and legislative folly as this nation 
has furnished d the last twenty-five years. 

The money question is the labor question also. 

Money is on one side m property and labor on the other—as one end of 
ithe lever goes up the other end comes down. 


SPEEOH 
HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN, 


OF WYOMING, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 8, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the 
operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued dur- 
ing the period therem mentioned— 

Mr. COFFEEN. Mr. Speaker, n the general question of re- 

ing the 10 per cent tax on all State bank issues of circu- 

ting notes, I beg leave to submit some general obervations 

which I believe will assist in forming correct opinions on this 
question. 

As against bank issues of all kinds I favor the issuance of 
notes and coinage of money by the Federal Government alone, 
and insist that all such Government money, whether metallic 
or paper money, shall be a full legal tender in payment of all 
debts, both public and private, and insist that the volume or 
supply of this Government money shall be ample and sufficient 
to arouse and employ the full productive and distributive ener- 
gies of our people. 

But if by the ignorance of our people on the money question 
and the consequent ignorance or cowardice of men, bius chosen 
by the people we can not have this wise and safeand true Amer- 
ican system of Government money—and instead are to have cor- 

tion currency,as I am justified in calling bank issues in con- 
ares with legal tender Government money—then as an expedi- 
ent and a choice under the circumstances | am in favor of break- 
ing the intolerable grasp and domination of the national banks 
by letting other corporations under State jurisdiction have the 
power also, under proper restrictions, to issue notes that may cir- 
culate as currency as the urgent needs of the people in their own 
communities may require. 

Asan expedient, therefore, under the dire necessities of our 
suffering people, I favor & conditional repeal of the State bank 
tax that the people of the States may supply themselves with a 
currency, admittedly not the best, but a hundredfold better than 
none, so long as the General Government refuses to supply a 

roper and equitable volume of Government money and the na- 
Fonal banks use their control over the volume of circulation and 
bank loans to produce panics and CBE ore the people. 

Any kind of currency is batter than no currency. Imperfect 
money is better than a dearth of money. 

Currency issued by State banks, or within and under State 
authority, is preferable to the ruinous and intolerable corner on 
all money being now forced upon the American people. There- 
fore, while starting out on this question I trust I have made it 
sufficiently clear that I favor a conditional repen of the tax on 
State bank issues as an expedient only, while 1 still hold that we 
will never secure a sound financial system that will tully eman- 
cipate the industrial peo le of our country from interference by 
the money power until all bank issues are suppressed and a full 
and ample volume of legal-tender Government money is put into 
circulation, and kept in circulation by the Federal Congress. 


RESULTS THAT WILL FOLLOW REPEAL. 


The repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank circulation, if 
accompanied by safe and wise limitations, will accomplish the 
following results: 

First. Itwill promptly supply an increased volume of money for 
which the people are now famishing, and merchants, manufac- 
turers, and all other productive and distributive industries can 
and will promptly start into 8 and the unemployed will 
promptly be called into activity to share the profits and pros- 
perity that always follow with unerring certainty an increasing 
volume of currency in any nation. 

Second. It will give the concentrated power of the national 
banks, usually and properly symbolized as ** Wallstreet,” or the 
„money power,” an invincible competitor and break at one blow 
their power to produce panics and money famines at will to ruin 
the industries and property values of the country for their own 
aggrandizement. d 


Third. It will distribute currency in the outlying districts or 
States and furnish the people of every State a means of 1 
ing themselves in times of monetary . from the 
less and criminal destruction of their industrial enterprises for 
want of home currency. 

Fourth. It will take it beyond the power evenof the combine 
syndicates of Europe to control the power and right of the pe 
ple to furnish themselves with the bis gre money to go for- 
ward with production and prosperity in the various States of 
the Union; for any sudden tpn of gold demanded by the 
scramble for it among the nations of Europe can be promptly 
met by a further utilization of the bonds and credits of the 
States, counties,and municipalities throughout the Union, upon 
which basis currency can be promptly issued to supply the place 
of the exported metal and prevent any undue shr ng of the 
requisite volume of currency. This will maintain prices and 
values and secure equity for the debtors by preventing undue ap- 
preciation of money that must be obtained by sale of depreciated 
products and Popes to pay indebtedness. 

Fifth. It will furnish an abundant opportunity for the utiliza- 
tion in bank reserves of every dollar of silver coin that the un- 
limited coinage of silver can supply. And there can be no 
further question as to & redundancy of silver, as it may all be 
used in the reserves of banks, while tho more convenient paper 
currency issued by the banks will be preferred and kept in cir- 
culation at par with coin, silver being one of the standard money 
metals, the maintenance of which all parties profess to favor. 

Iam aware that these statements of mine open up again the 
entire money question: and let me state what many will r 
understand, that all branches of our complicated system of money 
are necessarily so related that you can not properly treat of the 
issuance or nonissuance of any one kind of money without re- 
garding the effect on the entire money system. : 

So we are constantly coming up against the money question as 
a whole. 

* WHAT IS THE LABOR QUESTION? 


The money question is also the labor question. Any consid- 
erable change in the volume and consequent value of money at 
once affects the prices of all forms of property, and this affects la- 
bor that produces property. If money is raised in value, or appre- 
ciated to the gold standard, prices on all the products of labor 
must come downin the same proportion. Falling prices destroy 
profits, and without profit labor can not be employed. 

Running this downward circle further, we see that labor un- 
employed can not purchase goods, however cheap; so unem- 
ployed labor and falling prices go side by side on a downward 
road to ruin, and this is brought about by decreasing or hoarding, 
or otherwise i eve off the volume of circulating money. 

The remedy is to increase instead of decrease the volume of 
money. 

The. money question is the property and labor question. Prop- 
erty values and prices rest on money. Profits and enterprise 
rest on money. Employment of laborers rests on money. 

Money on one side, property and labor on the other. As one 
end of the lever goes up the other comes down. Let the owners 
of property and labor lift their endof the lever now. Let prop- 
erty and- labor be heard in financial legislation. Property and 
labor have too long been silent on the money question. 

This auestion is the peo of all legislative questions, how- 
ever much the upholders of our present mongrel system may 
seek to belittle discussion and investigation, and cast epithets 
and ridicule on those who would improve the system. 

All systems of robbery have expected their advocates to cr 
out against reform, and say let us alone!” (let us alone!" or 
any change is desired, leave it to us to make the necessary 
change." 

Mr Brooks Adams, in his very excellent recent work on the 
gold standard, holds up Mr. Bertram Currie, of London, as one 
who more perfectly than any other man may be taken as repre- 
sentative of the gold standard classes of Europe. 

I quote a brief line or two from Bertram Currie's testimony 
before the Gold and Silver Commission in 1887, to show their 
desire to be let alone: 

Ithink a fall in prices is no evil. „ + » A fall in prices benefits me. 
„ „ „I know the feelings of the class to which I belong, and I know that 
any change (from gold standard) is diametrically opposed to our feelings. 

Intrenched selfishness has always protested against any inter- 
ference. '' What have we to do with Thee?” said the satisfied 
demons of Gadara. Art Thou come hither to torment us bé- 
fore the time?” It was finallyagreed, though their ‘‘ name Yag 
legion,” that it was appropriate they should take up their abod 
with the hogs. 

The late banker's panic of 1893 is probably the last insult and 
1 that the national banks will ever be allowed to make 
upon the American people. 
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To assist those who desire to clearly see the forces with which 
the people must contend in this country in their efforts to secure 
an honest and pure American system of money, I insert in my 


remarks, as quoted in the American Commoner, the circular 
issued March 12, 1893, to the banks of the country, which wasat 
. onee an order for and a warning of the grcat panic 1 ee 

on the country; and also, following this circular, I will insert 
extracts from the circular issued by the American Bankers' As- 
sociation on August 19, 1893: 


THE PANIO CIRCULAR. 


The interests of national bankers require immediate financial legislation 
by Congress. Silver, silver certificates and Treasury notes must be retired 
and the national-bank notes upon a gold basis made the ony money. This 
will require the authorization of from $500,000,000 to $1,000, 
bonds as a basis of circulation. You will at once retire one-third of your 
circulation and call in one-half of your loans. Be careful to make a money 
stringency felt among your patrons, especially among influential business 
men. Advocate an extra session of Congress for the repeal of the purchase 
clause of the Sherman law, and act with the other banks of your city in se- 
curing a large petition to Congress for its unconditional repeal, per accom- 
panying form. Use your personal influence with Co: men, and par- 

Y let your wishe3 be known to your Senators. The future life of 
n immediate ac- 
sentiment in favor of Government legal- 


natio; 
tion, as there is an in 
tender notes and silver coinage. 


| The American Bankers’ Association, No. 2 Wall street and 9094 Broadway 
Room No. 44.] 


banks as fixed and safe investments depends u 


NEW YORK, August 19, 1893. 
To the BANKERS OF THE UNITED STATES: 

GENTLEMEN: Theextraord monetary crisis through which the United 
States are now passing, which involves the banks of the country to an ex- 
tent that com their officers to remain constantly at the post of duty while 
the danger is ent, has constrained the American Bankers’ Association 
to indelinitely postpone its annual convention called for the 6th and 7th 
proximo at Chicago. 


* * * * * * * 


The President of the United States having convened Congress in extra 
session and recommended to it such repeal, the power of public opinion 
Should be brought to bear upon Congress, to induce favorable action thereon. 
This may best be done by invoking the aid of the press, and by citizens writ- 
ing to their Senators and Representatives, and by sending tothem petitions 
urging such repeal; all of which should be done to the fullest extent possi- 
dle and without delay. 

A blank form of petition is inclosed to be circulated among merchants, 
business men, and others for their signatures, to which additional sheets 
may be appended. Act at once in the matter and secure the intelligent co- 

ration of others, providing them with printed or typewritten copies of 
e petition for the purpose. 
Respectfully, 
WILLIAM H. RHAWN, President. 
H. W. FORD, Secretary. 
E. H. PULLEN, 
Chairman Executive Council, 


Speaking of the late bankers' panic, the Chicago Inter Ocean, 
August 20, 1893, says: 

When the future historian tells the world of the great financial c of 
1893 he will say: In the winter and spring months of that year the New 
York bankers and financiers sowed the wind and d the summer 
months reaped the whirlwind.” We know no arrangement of words that 
can more graphically describe the action of New York financiers and there- 
sults of that action. Col. Ingersoll early in the season of disturbance prop- 
«t called this “a bankers’ c." Norare the New York bankers alone 
to blame. Those of Boston and Philadelphia come in for their share. They 
were only excelled by the New Yorkers because of the greater importance 
E: opportunity As the latter. . n 

ere was, per no organized conspiracy against the Wes e grea 
financial centers of the East, but there was a general understanding all alon; 
the line that the West should be forced into line to help the East accompl 
what it had long desired. Early in the winter a bank president, conversing 
with a Chicago man of business, said to him: Mr. Jones, we are going to 
make the West pay up this summer.” But why should you press your 
Western debtors this summer?" asked Mr. Jones. The reply was: “ Well, 
we think it would make you a little more thoughtful about currency mat- 
ters, and drive you from your foolish ideas about silver." It is unnecessary 
to repeat the conversation that followed. The initial question and answer 
are only given to indicate the intention and object the Eastern financiers 


had in view. 


THE PLUTOCRACY AGAINST THE DEMOCRACY. 


The battle between the people and the money power, between 
the Plutocracy and the Democracy is now on, and there is no re- 
treat to be sounded until the last of their scintillating sophis- 
tries have gone glimmering down the slopes and the industrial 

ople of our country are emancipated from the monetary thrall- 

om that for years has been settling down so heavily upon them. 

We have come to a time in the march of events and progress 
of civilization when the little, insignificant, treacherous metal 
of gold, yellow and attractive as it may have been in the ages 
of barbarism, shall no longer dominate as a god and receive ex- 
haustive tribute and obedience from the industrial world. 

Man is greater than money, and the idol of the gold worship- 
ers must be overthrown in all free countries. 

Gold as a metallic substance is worth no more to the age in 
= we live than tin and nickel, and not half as much as coal 
and iron. 

All there is in the coinage of the world could be put intoa 
small corner of a single room the size of this wherein we debate 
this question, and instead of lording it over God’s heritage and 
chaining down humanity, now struggling to reach a higher 


plane and a broader view and a glorious new era, this metal, the 
Strength and arm of despots, must yet become the servant of 
man, and be placed in subjection to a broad, sound, and equitable 
money of the people, for the people, issued by the people. 


WHAT SHALL BE OUR MONEY SYSTEM? 


But the domination of gold, which is but another term for the 
cold and eruel domination of the holders of gold over all the 
money of civilization by the Jewish trick and pretension of gold 
redemption, shall be broken. "This spell, or blind superstition, 
shall yet be torn away from the upturned face of struggling hu- 
manity. Then the question arises, What shall be the money of 
our people, and by whom shall money be issued, and by whom 
shall its volume be controlled? 

The question of the material on which money shall be stamped 
is of minor importance. 

The question of control of tho volume, or supply, and conse- 
quent value in relation to the general range of prices, is of prime 
importance, and is, above all things else, that which the sover- 
eign power of a nation should comprehend and exercise in the 
interest of justice and prosperity for all the people. 


VOLUME REGULATES VALUE OF MONEY, 


On the 1 of controlling the volume of money in cir- 
culation as the only means of controlling orregulating the value 
of money, I quote briefly the following: 


For the value of money, in general, is the quantity of all the money in the 
world in proportion to all the trade.— Works of John Locke, volume5, page 49. 

The demand for money is regulated entirely by its value, and its value by 
its quantity.—Ricardo's Principles of Political Economy, chapter 13. 

In this sense, to say that the Tm of money regulates prices, is only 
the same thing as to say of any article that is bought and sold, that its quan- 
tity is a material factor in determining its value.— Giffen, in “A Chapter in 
Standard Money.” 


Brooks Adams, quoting John Stuart Mill, says of the owners 
of capital and credits: 


That they can attain their end by reducing the quantity of the circulating 
medium is certain, for the proposition of Mill 1s self-evident, that '*an in- 
crease in the quantity of money raises prices and a diminution lowers them.” 
"Therefore, as the d ict y power of the standard coin slowly augments 
under his manipulation, the creditor is able, by a subtle and almost imper- 
ceptible process, to absorb the profits of the producer, and to appropriate 
the property of the debtor. 


Lord Overstone says: 
A reduction of circulation must tend to lower prices, 


Alison, the great and philosophical historian, says: 


The two | deseen eyents which have occurred in the history of mankind 
have been directly brought about by a successive contraction and expansion 
of the circulating medium of society. The fall of the Roman Empire, so 
long ascribed, in orance, to slavery, heath m, and moral 5 
was in reality brought about by a decline in the gold and silver mines o 
Spain and Greece, from which the precious metals for the circulation of the 
world were drawn, at the very time when the victories of the legions and 
the wisdom of the Antonines had given peace and security, and with it an 
increase in numbers and riches, to the Roman Empire. * * * And, asif 
Providence had intended to reveal in the clearest manner the influence of 
this mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection of mankind from the 
ruin which these causes had produced was owing to the directly opposite 
set of agencies being put in operation. 


I will quote two more passages from the Silver Commission 
Report of 1876, in our own country, pages 10 and 49: 

An increasing value of money and falling ces have been and are more 
fruitful of human misery than war, tilence, or famine. They have 
wrought more injustice than all the bad lawseverenacted. Under thedouble 
standard these evils could never occur, except by a rise in the value of both 
me while under the single standard they might be caused by a rise in 
the value of one of them. 

* 0 0 * ? * ^ 

At the Christian era the metallic money of the Roman Empire amounted 
to 81,800,000,000. By the end of the fifteenth century it had shrunk to less 
than 8200,000,000. “During this period a most extraordinary and baleful 
change took place in the condition of the world. 

Population dwindled, and commerce, arts, wealth, and freedom all disap- 


ne people were reduced by poverty and misery to the most degraded con- 
ditions of serfdom and slavery. 

The disintegration of society was almost complete. The conditions of life 
were so hard that individual selfishness was the only thing consistent with 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

All public spirit, all generous emotions, all the noble aspirations of man 
shriveled and disappeared as the volume of money shrunk and prices fell. 

History records no such disastrous transaction as that from the Roman 
Empire to the dark ages. 

Iam persuaded, Mr. Speaker, that as far as quoting authori- 
ties on the proposition that the quantity or volume of currency 
in cireulation regulates the value of money in relation to the 

eneral range of prices, I need go no further. The fact is in- 
n and it is the most important fact in monetary science, 
It is the sine qua non of the money question in general. 

Let me then again, to emphasize and make clear, repeat my 
statements on the question as to what shall be the money system 
of our country, by whom shall the money be issued, and by whom 
shall the volume or quantity of issuance be regulated and con- 
trolled? 

It must now be clear that the question of the material on which 
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authoritative or legalized money is stamped is of minor impor- 
tan / 


ce. 

But the question, what authority shall control and regulate the 
volume or supply of the circulating medium of a free people, is 
of the very highest importance, for thereby the value of money 
is regulated, and the equity of debts, time contracts, and all ob- 
ligations relating to money payments is guarded and maintained, 
and laborers and the employers of labor and those engaged in 
any and all kinds of trade and manufacture can safely count and 
rely upon the profits and benefits of business. 

Con . therefore, should comprehend clearly that under 
the Constitution and by every word of reason they should con- 
trol the volume of currency so as to regulate the value of all 
money in circulation. 

HAVE THEY DONE 80? 

No; turning their backs upon the too patient, faithful, and trust- 

ing people, they have listened to tho demands of the money and 

ing power, sacrificed the interests of property and labor, and 

appreciated the value of money, which depreciates all property. 
THE VICIOUS CIRCLE. 

Instead of supplying an abundant volume of legal-tender money 
based upon the credit of the Government, which is more ein d 
safe, and sure than gold ever was or ever can be, they have d 
the credit of the Government in the form of interest-bearing 
nontaxable bonds; contracted the $50 per capita volume of circu- 
lating money on which the e were happy and prosperous 
at the close of the civil war; etized silver, that came pour- 
ing in abundant streams from our own mountains to help the 
people all coin obligations and debt; given over to the na- 
tional banks, the pet objects of their tude, a monopoly of 
money issuance and with it the power to expand or cuntract the 
volume of money in circulation at the option of the banks, and 
thus they have given them power over all property, all labor, 
andall the commerce of the country; and lastly, given the money 

wer enough Treasury notes in payment for silver to enable 
ek to draw out every dollar of gold in the Treasury under the 
trick and construction of a phrase concerning the main i 
of two metals at parity, with an opportunity, if they can make the 
Administration play that it is scared con ing its gold re- 
serve, to sell the gold back again to the Government for bonds 
and draw itoutagain, and sosell it again, increasing the volume o 
bonds without permitting theGovernment to get abead so much 
as one dollar more in its gold reserve aslong as they can repeat 
the operations of this vicious circle and have the coöperation of 
Administrations and Secretaries of the Treasury in doing so, 

OUR CHALLENGE. 

Ichallenge any student of history to find in the ages of the 
past any nation that made any pretense to enlightenment that 
ever furnished such a stupendous record of financial crimes and 
legislative folly as this nation has furnished during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years under the blind and willful following 
of advice from the money power, and an equally stupid and 
vicious refusal to listen to the appeals of a wronged and long- 
suffering people. And again, I know of no instance in history 
where kings, emperors, or tyrants of any kind at the head of 
marching armies, sweeping in conquest over any portion of the 
earth, were able to gather tribute so rapidly and accumulate so 
vast a volume of wealth as the money power of our country has 
been able to do by their schemes of contraction, demonetization, 
and confiscation of the property of debtors, with a great politi- 
eal party to establish and legalize their monetary schemes, 
And this Piutocratic party has posed before the people for thirty 
yearsas * the party of great moral ideas," while they have accom- 
plished and confirmed by law such gigantic robbery. 

Twenty thousand millions of wealth produced by the patriotic, 
indefatigable workers of this country have been transferred or 
secured to the plutocracy in the past thirty 

And if the appreciation of money towards and toa gold stand- 
ard with the Jewish trick of gold redemption shall continue as 
compulsory upon all money that is allowed to circulate, then 
the next twenty to thirty years will, if prevail and civil- 
ization continue, witness their further accumulation of at least 
$20,000,000,000 more. For the $20,000,000,000 of indebtedness in 
round numbers in this country, as shown by last census report, 
in principal and interest, with gold, in the scramblefor it among 
the nations as the only redemption or basis of money, appreci- 
ated ever higher and higher while pruperty and the range of 

ices is depreciated with equal certainty lower and lower, makes 

5 evident that it will take all the profits of labor and the accu- 

mulations of wealth to pay even the annual interest on this vast 

and increasing volume of debt, leaving the principal yet unpaid. 
LEGAL TENDER PAPER MONEY OUR ONLY SALVATION. 


Serfdom for the people of America is their inevitable doom 
they can break the dominating power of release 


themselves from servitude to the panic-breedin cn 
that now prevails and declare their mone 8 ence, 
establish a governmental of legal-tender money inde- 
pot of gold, the volume of currency until it shall 
ing again into uctive employment the full energies of our 
nation, and in legislative, executive, and judicial halls, and also if . 
need be on the battlefields of another American revolution, de- 
fend a true American system of money y gor the combined 
syndicates of Europe and their Tory allies in this country. 

If we shall cut loose from a servitude to the gold standard and 
coin and use the credit and authority of our own people and na- 
tion in an ample volume of money our suffering poopie shall 
rise into prosperity again, and the gates of the infernal regions 
shall not prevail against the justice and security of our money 
and "X prosperity of our free and emancipated people. [Ap- 
plause. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF LEGAL-TENDER MONEY. 


I call attention here to the decisions of tho Supreme Court of 
íhe United States establishing the right and duty of Congress 
tofurnish legal-tender money to the people. Let this country 
nolonger doubt the constitutionality of legal-tender money when 
issued by the authority of the Government. 

Extraets from 12th Wallace's Reports: 

If it be held by this court that Co has no constitutional power, un- 
der any circumstances, or in any emergency to make Treasury notes a legal 
tender for the payment of all debts(a er confessedly possessed by every 
independent sovereignty other than the United States), the Government is 
without those means of self- on which, all must admit, may, in cer- 

3 become nsable. (Page 820.) 
It is hardly correct to speak of a standard of value. Value is an ideal 


thing. (Page -— 
if bee Fy todeclare what is money is not in Congress it is annihilated. 
(Page 545.) 
In concurring with these decisions, Justice Bradley said: 
No one doubts at the present day, nor has ever sensibly doubted, that the 
power of the Government to omit bills exists, This being conceded, the in- 
cidental power of giving such Hg the quality of legal tender follows almost 


as a matter of course. (Page 560.) 
Another ground of the power to issue Treasury notes or bills is the neces- 
sity of providing a paper currency for the country. 

Currency is a national necessity. The operations of the Government as 
Wellas private on are wholly dependent on it. (Page 562.) 

As a later and in all probability a final decision on this ques- 
tion, we quote an opinion rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States at the October term, 1883 (110 U. S. Rep., 421), in 
what is known as the Legal-Tender Case, which settles this 
question in so far as it can be settled by the courts, The opin- 
ion delivered by Justice Gray was concurred in by eight of the 
nine judges, and covers every phase of the case. I quote the 
following extracts from the opinion: 

Itappears to us to follow, as a logical and Meere? 
Congress has the power to issue the obligations of the 
form and to impress upon them such 
of merchandise and the A oe of d 


consequence, that 
nited States in such 
ualities as currency for the purchase 

ts as accord with 


money and bilis or notes of the Government for moi 
of im upon those bills or notesthe quality of being a al tender 
for the payment of private debts, was a power universally understood to 
5 „in and America at the time of the 
and adoption of titution of the United States. 

* * * The [eden issuing bilis of credit and making them, at the dis- 


cretion of the ture, a tender in payment of vate debts, had long 
been exercised in this country by the several ed, eire States; and dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war the States, the recommendation of the Con- 
poH I bills issued by Congress a legal 
tender. 

The exercise of this power not being prohibited to Congress by the Consti- 
tution, itis included 5 the power expressly granted to borrow money on 
acredit of the United States. * * * Under the power to borrow money 
on the credit of the United States, and to issue dnm d notes for tha 
money borrowed, its power to define the quality and force of those notes as 
currency is as broad as the like power over a metallic currency under the 
power to coin money and to regulate the value thereof. 

Under the two powers, taken together, Congress is authorized to establish 
a national currency, either in coin or in paper, and to make that currenc 
lawful money for purposes as regards the National Government or Pel: 
vate individuals. The power of making the notes of the United States a 
legal tender in pa tof private debts, being included in the power to 
borrow money and to provide a national currency, is not defeated or re- 
stricted by Sue fact that its exercise may affect the value of private con- 
tracts. 


* * 

Such our conclusion in matter of law, the question whether at any 
particular e, in war or in peace, the exigency is such, by reason of un- 
usual and pressing demands on the resources of the Government, or of the 
inadequency of the supply of gold and silver coin to furnish the currency 
needed for the uses of 


— wise and gs — ent to resort to this 
judicial LAUR to be af afterwards passed on by the courts. 
THE JEWS HAVE CAPTURED THE WORLD BY A TRICK. 
The keen, caleulating, diplomatic, money-loving forces that 
as money ¢ fied from the anger and scourgings of the 
Anointed eighteen hundred years ago, in the temple of truth and 
justice at Jerusalem, and that soon afterward leagued itself with 
ontius Pilate and became the antichrist of that day, have in 


our day again reappeared as the money changers of world. 


They reappear inevery greatcommercial city and temple, and full 
of mici diplomacy, they have formed their ieagues and com- 
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With their 
cunning device of ‘‘making the ephah small and the shekel 
great” as they did of old, they are climbing into power and de- 
vouring the wealth of the world. 

They have been dispersed among the nations and ''trodden 
under footof the Gentiles " for eighteen centuries, but now risin 
again like the fabled Phoenix of ancient days they have plante 
their great banking institutions in the great capital cities of 
Europe and America, ey sams | with the Rothschilds in the 
year 1812,capturing the English Parliament in 1816,and the 
American Congress in the Public-credit-strengthening act of 
1869. Still later, perceiving that Mey might not so easily con- 
trol both gold and silver, they accomplished the demonetization 
of silver. Their control of gold being now complete, and by 
the magical potency of the invention of their long beards or 
lombards (hence Lombardy in Europe and their Lombard street 
in London), they have secured a corner on the money of the 
principal nations of the world. 

They now begin to comprehend what at first they could but 
dimly see if atall that they have by their and yet sim- 
ple device of these modern centuries been enabled to establish 
ihe Invisible Empire of Wealth that now draws by almost un- 
seen processes a stream of tribute from every city, town, and 
hamlet of thecivilized world, and at such rates of tribute as they 
may deem most profitable and safe for the perpetuation of their 
system and power. 

THE MONETARY SCHEME OF THE JEWS. 

What is their marvelous invention, their magical device, 
their mystical illusion by which they have deceived and out- 
witted mankind? 

Simply the invention of their lombards by which they require 
all money to be redeemed in their favorite metal, which they 
can most easily conceal, transport, and hideaway. Coinredemp- 
tion, which lastly by silver demonetization becomes compulsory 
gold redemption, is the great falsehood of monetary science. 

It is the simple illusory fiction by which the nations are made 
to believe that money or the counters and coins and certificates 
upon which the exchanges of the world are carried, the circu- 
lating medium of trade and account, must itself be a commodity 
and a certain rare and yellow commodity at that, which they, 
who work this fiction, own and control. 

This fiction insists that money raust be redeemed or redeem- 
able in money before it can bly be money. Can you not see 
that this theory of money is a trick and a fraud? 

It represents and insists that money is a thing in nature, and 
not a certificate of credit or creation of law stamped on any con- 
venient or fitting material fora medium of exchange and a valid 
legal tender in payment of debt. 

Their theory is, that one dollar, although a legal tender and 
circulating everywhere with all the rights and authority of a 
Sovereign nation whose resources are boundless, can not be a 
dollar, although it performs every function of money, unless it 
can be redeemed instantly in some other certain kind of a dol- 
lar that is satisfactory to the Jews and speculators of Europe. 
They hold and teach that gold alone is money, and that it has, 
like the kings of Europe, some sort of divine right by which it 
maintains its rule. It has suited their purposes lately to de- 

rive silver of its divine rights. Silver is now compelled to 

e its place with ordinary commodities, like ordinary mortals 

of tho earth earthy, while gold alone now remains the idol for 
worship. 


binations with Cæsar and his subordinate rulers. 


STAND OFF ONE SIDE TO SEE THE TRICK. 


If one of ordinary sense and the spirit of honest, independent 
thought would stand off one side and look at the workings of this 
modern Jewish fiction, this compulsory gold-redemption trick, 
he would be astounded at the stupidity of both Congress and the 
people of America. 

e would behold that while all the nations were seeking to 
maintain exchangeability of their money in gold old Shylock 
had a eomplete corner on the gold supply. 

He would see thatthe annual interestthat Americais required 
to pay in gold, if so demanded, is many times greater in amount 
than our mines produce. 

He would see that while the people are busy in all their va- 
rious industries producing and making for themselves all things 
good for food, for raiment, for shelter, and enjoyment, and ex- 
changing all that each produces for allthat each may need by 
means of paper money, that the people prefer paper money to 
the coins of any metal whatever. He would see that the only 
redemption the people care anything for is to pass their money 
in purchase of goods or payment of debts. 

e would see that every dollar that is issued in paper form, 
whether legal tender or not, if receivable in taxes el the au- 
thority issuing it, may serve and fill every purpose and function 
of money for years among the people more conveniently than 


gold could possibly do, without danger of export and without 

abrasion or boring or sweating or any other loss or robbery to - 

which gold is constantly subject, and when the issuing govern- 

ment receives it again in taxes or revenues of any kind and can- 

s it or reissues it neither government nor people have lost any- 
ng. 

He would see that as one dollar based on the credit or re- 
sources of a government is a perfect medium of exchange, so 
may any reasonable number of such dollars, on the same princi- 
ple be issued and reissued which the people may require in 
effecting their exchanges and paying debts. : 

He would see that the monetary use of money, so to say, does 
not require any certain weight or value as a commodity to be 
carried in the money itself. 

He would wonder at the marvelous stupidity of the people and 
nations found running after gold to pay tribute and humble sub- 
mission to that special metal or its owners. 

He would marvel that old Shylock, behind the scenes in Wall 
street or Europe, could push the button, demand gold payment 
on the millions and billions of debt he now holds against the 
working world, and then see him chuckle with delight while he 
held the only available qoa supply for which his debtors and 
fools were hunting in vain. 

He would marvel to see that the nations would, in complete 
servitude to this monetary fiction, proceed, at the bidding of 
Shyloek, to destroy all their paper circulation except what 
could be redeemed in the rare and erous metal. 

He would see the tramping armies of the unemployed, the 
despair and suffering of all dealers in property and labor, the 
destruetion of all prosperity, and would wonder why the legis- 
lative authorities prefer to follow the ignis fatuus of gold re- 
demption rather t to declare their national independence 
and p their people supplied with a more honest money than 
gold could ever be. 

He would see how, two centuries ago, the long-bearded Jews 
would sit in their bench or bank and sell promises to pay gold 
or certificates of such promises to merchants, while nations had 
not yet recognized their own right and power to issue bills of 
credit and legalize them to cireulate as money; and he would 
wonder why 80 any deem it necessary tofollow the old Lombard 
scheme and keep themselves back on the borders of the dark 
ages on money questions, while progress in every other depart- 
ment of life and government and social organization is hailed 
with delight. 

He would wonder why it is that the leaders and legislators of 
the people were so much behind the people themselves in recog- 
nizing the insufficiency of gold for a proper money supply, and 
he would see the impoverishment and serfdom of the people 
sure to ena unless the illusion of gold redemption. as a nec- 
a element in a monetary system, can soon forever dis- 
pelled. 

He would see that at intervals of a few years a panic was pro- 
duced by a sudden withdrawal of gold from the leading mone 
centers, and the ple imagining that nothing else than gol 
could serve as a basis of money, would in their terror and con- 
fusion amidst losses on every hand rapidly turn over their prop- 

ty at nominal or foreclosure prices to the creditor syndicates 
and seem to labor to console themselves with the thought that 
their losses of homes and property were the eternal gain of the, 
fellows who worked the gold redemption fraud upon them. 

Does any one doubt my analysis and the proper reference to 
the peculiar people who are as a class in the lead in manipulat- 
ing the movement of gold from country to country. otice 
carefully the foreign and Jewish characteristics shown in the 
names of the following short news item. Similar items are found 
almost daily in the metropolitan papers showing who manipu- 
late and control the gold. The next item following in the same 
column serves to illustrate how prices of the great staple prod- 
ucts of our people are also at the same time manipulated in har- 
mony with the gold scheme: 


[New York Press (Republican), May 17, 1894.] 


MILLIONS IN GOLD FOR EUROPE—SHIPMENTS REDUCE THE TREASURY RE- 
SERVE PERHAPS TO 885,000,009, 
Lazard Freres will ship $1,000,000 in gold to Europe to-day, which, with the 
$500,000 of L. von Hoffman & Co., makes $1,500,000 to go. this comes from 
btreasury. To-morrow’s steamer will take 31.700,000 more—sht 
Thalmann & Co., $500,000; Heidelbach. Ickelheimer & 
von Hoffman & Co., $500,000. Large exports are on 


the su 

by Vere d a 
d L. expected 

. aoe outfüiow bring the goid bal- 


$700.000; an 
Saturday's 
ance down to 
This is the next item in the same column: 
STILL FORCING DOWN THE GRAIN MARKET. 
loca! professio 
yesterday. minutes after the gong 
been made for July wheat, which cut under Tuesday's low figure 
ths of a cent, the price now being 59 cents, Even low 


however, does bears. who want to see 56 cents at Chicago 
58 cents for July here. In the present demoralized state of the market but 


Foreign h 
wheat market 
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and of this amount not over $100,000,000 can be available for 
money n ME ld used In the arts, 

e debtors then pay $3,000,000,000 year by year in interest 
when all the mines of earth will not yield: mote ian $100,000,000 
for money uses? 

THE WORLD IS ALREADY ON THE VERGE OF BANKRUPTCY. 

We are caught then in such position that if compelled to pay 
in gold we can not pay over two weeks’ interest with the total 
available product of our gold mines for a whole year. 

With the great gold discoveries throughout the earth, 
with all the new appliances, amalgamators, and quartz crushers 
in existence during this age of invention, and working night and 


few traders dare to that will go to that figure, and many of them 
think that even ae secon iow duris will be broken. 
THE JEWS FORESAW THE EFFECT OF SILVER DEMONETIZATION. 
Early in the period of falling prices following the demoneti- 
zation gene 7o silyer in 1873, Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), 
the great Jewish statesman that became Premier of England, 
said, in reply to those who praised the gold standard: 

Itis quite evident that we rind area ourselves for great convulsions in 
the money market, not occasioned by speculation or any of the old causes 
which have been alleged, but by a new cause (silver demonetization) with 
which we are not sufficiently acquainted. 


Abouteight qo later than Disraeli's warnings, Bdron Rotas- 


child, the world-renowned banker, said: 

Gold is every day appreciating in value, and asit ap tes the lower day, summer and winter, it is still impossible to get enough gold 
become prices. 1t is 3 that ine causes W ch thus effect the in e —— woa to pay more than a thirtieth part of the an- 
c ue of the precious me resulting o on of the in- | nual interestin gold payment. Then after paying all we can 
dustries of the country and by the continued fall in will lead toin- | take from the ed — 2105 000,000, how is the debtor Soda to pay 


finite trouble and loss in the future. 


These are testimonies, confessions, as we may say, of the 
greatest Jewish authorities that could be named. 

Cox, Bixford & Co., bankers, of Boston, from whose excellent 
circulars I quote the above authorities, said very truthfully on 
May 1, 1894, in explaining their diagrams showing the extreme 
and rapid rise of gold: 

Throughout this whole period of twenty-one years (1873-1894). while index 
numbers (those of Mr. Sauerbeck’s, sho eral range of prices of 
power or value, the discarded metal sliver, fully maintained its purchasing 
Power, excepting in exchange for gold. = 

On June 1, 1894, this same firm, in speaking of falling prices 
and the disorganization of industry, says: 

It can only be held that commodities are redundant by maintaining the 
discredited overproduction theory, but it is far more accurate to describe 
this phenomenon as an increase in the value of money, due to the restric- 
tion of its volume of supply bylaw. Of the effect of such a condition, Prof. 
M. de ig thee fee ps of the University of Brussels, says: 

“It is in the shadow of a shrinking volume of money that disorders, social 
and political, gender and fester, that communism organizes, that riots 
threaten and destroy, that labor starves, that capitalists conspire and work: 
workmen combine, and that the revenues of government are aissipated in 
the employment of laborers or in the maintenance of increased standing 
armies to overawe them.“ 

Theseconditions are already sufficiently developed to warrant the calling of 
2 halt in the line of policy established in 1873 by the adoption of the gold mono- 
metallic experiment, the final result of which, if persisted in, must inevi- 
tably reduce all producers to infinite distress in the near future, as pre- 
dicted by Baron Rothschild. 

Every nation should have a money system of its own, simple, 
complete, unified, and adapted to the needs of its own people. 

Money passing beyond the borders of the nation coining or 
issuing it mes either commodity to be bought, sold, and ex- 
changed as other commodities if metallic, or, if paper money, it 
operates only as bills of exchange or orders drawn against the 
nation issuing it, and so always returns to take its p. in the 
circulation at home. The metallic money is generally lost to 
the issuing nation when it goes abroad, thus greatly disturbing 
the volume of circulation in the home country. For this reason 
metallic money is far more treacherous and unreliable than 
paper money. 

NOT GOLD ENOUGH PRODUCED TO KEEP INTEREST PAID. 

Instudying the gold-redemption theory, however, with the view 
of comprehending its dangers and viciousness as an element in 
an American monetary system, we must realize and consider 
what is the available supply of gold and who owns it, or at least 
who can control the total supply of gold. 

The debts of the world are not less than $60,000,000,000. Some 
place the aggregate far beyond this.* 

The average interest rate for the world is about 6 per cent, 
but to save all question on that point we will say 5 per cent. 
What, then be the annual burden of interest obligations 
that = debtors of the world must pay over to the income 
classes 

Five per cent interest on $60,000,000,000 of debt is $3,000.000,- 
000, and this vast sum must be paid in gold every year if the 
syndicates so demand and the nations so legislate. 

Can it be done? Impossible! 

The 1nost liberal estimate of the stock of gold available for 
money in the world, if all bullion were coined is $3,727,018,869, 
as given by Mr. Leech, Director of United States Mint. 

Many European authorities give a less amount for the stock 
of the world. 

This would not pay the annual interest for but little over one 

ear, even if the debtors had it in possession, which by the way 

ey do not have. The syndicates hold most of it now. Then 
how can the interest be paid year by year on a gold basis if gold 
bedemanded? We turn for supply to the product of the mines 
and find the product is yearly only about $130,000,000, as in 1892, 


3 
the other $2,900,000,000 of annual interest? 

By giving up to the gold standard, gold redemption” syndi- 
cates the cream of earth's products from the fields, mines, and 
workshops throughout the world. 

And these products, in default of gold payments, must be ren- 
dered up to them at such prices and on such terms as the cred- 
itors may dictate, for they can dictate terms and prices, 

Under these conditions they can by the movement of a finger 
or the push of a button force cotton down from 18 to 7 cents per 
pound, and wheat down from $1 to 53 cents per bushel, and every- 
thing else in proportion so that in defaultof interest, in the face 
of bankruptcy, in the destruction of profit and overthrow of hope 
and enterprise we find at the close of this Nineteenth century 
that progress is chained down to the sophism of gold redemp- 
tion under F conditions and civilization rap- 
idly approaching ruin. 

he impossible is demanded of the debtors, the business men, 
the builders of the world’s wealth and prosperity, under the 
scheme of gold standard and “gold redemption.” 


WHAT, THEN, SHALL BE DONE? 


Is another night coming upon the world, and shall the Dark 
Ages an settle over mankind? i 

ow insignificant appears, even though important, the ques- 
tion of the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank 5 
tion in the presence of these stupendous facts. 

I can not submit to the belief that civilization, encompassing 
all the hopes and opportunities of this most enlightened age, en- 
lightened and strong in all things except n and fraternity, 
must die at the feet of those unseen, unproc. ed potentates of 
the invisible yet real and growing Empire of Wealth. 

I can not believe that humanity will lie down and become serv- 
ile without a protest. 

I believe that a new awakening and a New Era is ready to come 
to the world. 

The powers of darkness and selfishness, the anti-Christ of the 
Christian era, near its close, if you please to so term it, may for 
a season mount to thrones and set up again a golden image, com- 
manding all to worship and pay tribute. 

But this shall not prevent long the dawn of a more righteous 
rule over the earth. 

Equity and fraternity are greater than iniquity, and the bat- 
sooni Y God shallsweep on and over the trenches of error. [Ap- 
plause. 

The world is greater than gold. Man shall be master and not 
slave. The gold-redemption falsehood shall be exposed and the 
money-changers shall again, for their unparalleled extortions, be 
driven from the temple of liberty. [Applause.] 


SHALL AMERICA LBAD? 


And America, whose destinies are to-day in your hands in 
the greatest 5 of the continent of free nations, must 
not longer blindly and stupidly follow the plutocrats of Europe 
or their Tory agencies in this country, but must wake again to 
the songs of freedom and independence and lead the van of na- 
tions in this last great struggle of the ages for the final eman- 
cipation of mankind. 

am an optimist, and believe even on the questions of national 
money we travel surely and swiftly toward freedom. 


Right seems ever on the scaffold, wrong seems ever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow keeping watch above His own. 
Once to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 
In the strife of truth with falsehood for the good or evil side, 
And the banners of the bravest shall with freemen still abide." 
[Applause.] A 
There is no doubt in my mind that the so-called financiers of 
the British Government. those who hold the control of the finan- 
cial policy of England in their grasp, understand the almost 
measureless power and advantage there is to England in main- 
taining the gold redemption” fallacy, and forcing its adoption 


*It is the estimate of good judges that not less than $100,000,000,000 of 
money obligations are held in the vaults of London alone. 
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on the United States. Gladstone himself has practically con- 
fessed as much. : 
The greatest financial journal in London, if not the greatest 
in the world, acknowledges and points out incidentally the stu- 
idity of American financial legislation in the following, which 
f quote from an editorial in the Financial News, of London, of 
April 30, 1894: 


There is a plain moral in the remark that if the United States would ven- 
ture to cut herself adrift from Europe and take outright to silver she would 
have all America and Asia at her back, and would command the markets of 
both continents. The barrier of gola would be more fatal than any barrier 
of acustom-house. The bond of silver would be stronger than any bond of 
free trade. 

There can be no doubt about it that if the United States were to adopt a 
silver basis to-morrow British trade would be ruined before the year was 
out. Every American industry would be protected not only at home, but 
at ev; other market. Of course, the States would suffer to a certain ex- 
tent through mentions Bg pay their obligations abroad in gold; but the losson 
exchange under head would be a mere drop in the bucket compared 
with the gronie to be reaped from the markets of South America and Asia, 
to say not of Europe. 

The maryel is that the United States has not long ago seized the oppor- 
tunity, and but for the belief that the way o1 England is necessarily the way 
tocommercial success and prosperity, undoubtedly it would have been done 
long ago. Now, Americans are awakening to the fact that so long as they 
narrow their ambition to beco: a larger England“ they can not beat us. 
It has been a piece of luck that it never occurred to the Americans to 
scoop us out of the world’s markets by going on a silver basis, and it might 
serve us right if, irritated by the contemptuous apathy of our Government 
to the ty of thesilver problem, the Americans retaliate by freezing out 
gold. It could easily be done. 


Nominally we are an independent and sovereign power, and 
we can become so practically by asserting our sovereignty and 
exercising it on financial questions. Our preceding legislators 
have sold us out and delivered us over in gold-redemption legis- 
lation to England and the financial combinations of Europe. 
Wall street firms are but agencies and branches of the one 
financial net work of the world. 

This I assert is fairly well understood in Europe, and often 
they chuckle over our subserviency, ridicule our pretended wis- 
dom and patriotism, and talk of us as ‘‘the greatest financial 
province that England controls anywhere in the world.” 

Think of it and see how true it is that so long as we shall fol- 
low the financial policy and legislation upheld for the last thirty 
years by the Republican party so long shall we remain the great 

nancial province or dependency of England. 

But now their own financiers are acknowledging that the in- 
sufficiency of gold for money as a money basis for the world is be- 
coming so manifest that a great change must take place to save 
even Europe from bankruptcy on the gold basis. 

E. R. Pearce Edgcumbe, one of the great bankers of England, 
in a recent letter to the prime minister of England says: 


There is no likelihood of gold becoming the common currency of the world, 
for the sufficient reason that there is not enough of it. 


And again he says: 


In point of numbers the larger half of the world has silver for its standard. 

The world taken as a whole has, since 1873 (the time when America de- 

monetized silver), been absolutely without a common medium of circula- 

„ a vast portion of its trade can only be carried on by 
T. 


AMERICA CAN CAPTURE THE COMMERCE OF THE WORLD. 


Notice the position of America and see what opportunities to 
command the trade of the world we are throwing away. 

Standing between the two great oceans that can carry from 
our own shores the commerce of the world eastward to Europe 
with a gold standard, and westward and southward to Asia and 
the South American Republies, all with a silver standard, we, 
with a double or bimetallic standard, can, as the London Finan- 
cial News says, scoop England out of the world's markets by 
going on a silver basis.“ 

Europe can use our gold, as we can use hers also when the trade 
balances in other commodities shall demand it, and at the same 
time the farther Orient and the Latin American nations can 
trade with us, using our silver,and we can use their silver when 
trade balances shall require. 

And, as if Divine Providence had designed this nation tolead 
in the great steps toward financial freedom and independence 
for the civilization of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
we are furnished ready within our own borders mountains filled 
with both gold and silver. 

No exigencies, therefore, can sibly arise to reduce us toa 
dependency upon other nations, if once free from gold redemp- 
tion, for either gold or silver, while for our own people, we are 
already trained to use, and wise enough I trust to prefer paper 
money with full legal-tenderquality to any other kind of money 
that has so far been invented. But we have followed the inven- 
tion of the Jews of Europe and adopted their scheme of metallic 
limitation wrought into shackles to bind and hold the circulat- 
ing medium in subjection and tribute to the money dealers, and 
they have caught us in a trap or network of financial legislation 
founded on this scheme of error. 
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We have legislated our country into thiscondition. We must 
— our country out of it, and should do it at once. 

e must tear away and abandon the vicious falsehood in 
money that has brought this crisis upon the nations, and arouse 
all minds to activity that are not too stupid to comprehend the 
true and simple facts and functions of money. 


THE ALLIES OF THE GOLD POWER. 


In the pesas effort to again restore financial truth and legis- 
lative deliverance to the people and nation, we need to 

that our arch enemy, the gold power, has at least three kinds 
of allies in his service, besides a weight of ignorance of mone- 
tary e as thick as the darkness that spead over Egypt 
when the Hebrews stole the gold and jewelry of their ancient 
oppressors and left the country in the night time. 

These allies are, first, those ofother nationalities and callings 
with whom they, the Jews, divide the spoils. The national 
bank association is thoroughly with them in doctrine and in 
spoils. Secondly, those they can hire in press and pulpit, in court 
rooms, administrations, and legislative halls, and lastly those 
weak and cowardly fellows whom they can scare with epithets 
and mislead with phrases and sophisms, of which they have an 
unlimited supply. : 


WE ATTACK NOT PERSONS, BUT SYSTEMS. 


Ishall not play the pork of accuser and say Thou art the 
man,” nor have La word of ill will toward any banker making 
use of the laws as they exist, nor a word of depreciation of the 
high qualities of many of that marvelousrace who have so often 
throughout four thousand years of history with surpassing strat- 
agems and diplomacy outwitted their enemies, who, with less 
cunning, have nevertheless usually been equally selfish. 

It is notagainst individuals, butagainst systems that we would 
hurl these facts and arguments. 

“Our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against the principali- 


ties, against the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkn agal 
the spiritual (hosts) of wickedness in the high places.“ TN - 


Let me then startle you, if it were possible, with summaries of 
admitted facts, and if it were possible I would arouse you to a 
courageous effort to lead your people this day from the danger 
sein 

ou must join with the wisest and best of the land without re- 
gard to political expediency and without delay and recognize 
that money isa legalized function, a medium of exchange and a 
meansof payment; that it is a word or decree of legal authority 
rather than a cold, lifeless thing of nature. 

Money may as to its material basis be paper or silver or gold, 
or any other of the various materials that have been or may be 
stamped into convenient form for safe circulation. 

Any or allof these things may become useful as money by dec- 
laration of law, and none of them can be money without law. 

Neither the design, stamp, or material is essential in the 
money of a people, but the authority of law or in absence of law 
the force of custom is essential. 

Silver and gold once were thought to rule in the realm of 
money, as we have before stated, by some sort of divine right, 
This was also the claim the priesthood set up for the rule of kings, 

The people quite generally have overthrown the divine right 
of kings. Can they overthrow the same in money theories? 

What became of the divine right of silver when the law set it 
one side and demonetized it? 

Gold has at times been treated much the same way. 

Englana has changed the valuation of gold in relation to its 
weight many times, and our nation did so in 1834 and 1837, and 
any nation may do so again, or can by law demonetize it alto- 
gether. 

Gold rules, if at all, by law and not by divine right. It is 
dead, cold, inanimate thing, nota Ts E * 

Paper is found, as civilization recedes from barter and bar- 
barism, to befar more safe, convenient, and practicable for money 
upon which to exchange commodities and pay debts and taxes 
than gold or silver either. 

The facts of history and teachings of competent authorities 
clearly establish these principles. 

The phrase or epithet that has been invented as a sort of 
“bogie man” to frighten timid people from beholding these 
simple truths is ‘‘ fiat money!” ‘fiat of Government!" flat!“ 

hat fools men of learning will be in the face of epithets, and 
how they will shrink with fear from the hiss of ridicule! 

From the time when, by the fiat of His will, God said, Let 
there be light,” and light broke forth to separate order from 
darkness and confusion, down to the present day, there has not 
been one principle of freedom established, nor one step takenin 
the evolution of good government and human liberty, nor one 
dollar of legal-tender money but what has been accomplished 
the fiat or decree of the people crystalized into law. [Applause 
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WHO ARE THE FANATICS OF THIS DAY? 


I know not who could justly be called a fool or a fanatic if it 
be not he who, in the face of reason, law, and history, will still 
blindly or stupidly hold on and advocate such a false and vicious 
theory as that à yellow metal called gold has some inherent or 
divine right to dominate all elso in the financial and commer- 
cial world. And to hold that no A edm or nation could or 
should by law set it aside in its claim to be the only thing in 
which other money of the world should be redeemed is 
surely an evidence of folly. 

How could one lay claim to being wise or just, merciful or 
patriotic, who, in the face of facts and conditions that plainl 
exist, as I have shown, would still insist that the civiliz 
world must bow down conquered and ruined by the folly of gold 
redemption as the only or even the proper basis of money? 


THE NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Why not, then, cut loose from the gold standard by law and 
make à new tion of Independence from the gold power 


of Europe? 

By our financial mistakes enacted into law we have almost 
ruined our people, robbed them of their property, or the greater 
portion of it, and placed them under heavy and constant tribute 
to the plutocracy. 

We must retrace our steps and reverse the process, declare 
what shall be money and legal tender, and issue it in quantity 
or volume sufficient to restore prices and profits. This will re- 
vive industries and enable our e to meet their obligations 
in legal-tender money without further subjection in any manner 
to gold. Europe can follow suit and keep up with the proces- 
sion if desired on her part. 

Let the Government issue and pay out in all of its ordinary 


expenses full legal-tender Treasury notes together with silver 
and gold, both freely coined for all who want coin, making the 
total amount put in circulation and kept in circulation sufficient 
to bring prices up again until they make money a servant in- 


. Stead of master. 
The full employment of the productive energies of our nation 
will determine when we have reached the true volume that 


should be kept in circulation. 

Then, at that point of full employment, the further increase in 
volume should be stopped and the same per capita thereafter be 
maintained 


Suppose, for illustration, for many need to have their doubts 
up on this matter of volume to be issued, that an increase 
of volume should be made until ptt and p should start 
up and the full employment of the nation’s labor and productive 
energy, as I have stated, should be reached. This would re- 
quire NOMEN of our gold ana all of our silver freely coined, 
and in addition thereto $1,500,000,000 of legal-tender paper 
money. (Allotherof our mongrel kinds of money should be re- 
tired from circulation.) 

Does anyone believe this would be enough for the utilization 
of national activity to the full? If found to be so, stop. If not, 
issue more. 

The Government can support such a volume of Treasury notes 
circulating among the MA with far greater ease than it could 
circulate interest-bearing bonds upon which corporationsshould 
issue an equal amount. 


WHAT WOULD BE THE EFFECT? 


And what would be the effect of this simplified system of Gov- 
ernment legal-tender money? 

Would gold be taken from the Treasury too rapidly? We do 
not need the gold there; but if we did, the legal-tender notes 
could be madeinconvertible by law, which would stop the drain 
of gold except at the option of the Government, 

ould gold disappear by export to Europe? 

Let it go; Europe will have it as the law now stands any day 
she calls for it, for the Soora o! the Treasury holds that it 
recat be paid out upon presentation of Treasury notes or green- 
eks, 


But remember if Europe draws it from circulation or shortens 
our money supply by export of gold, we should issue legal-tender 
paper money immediately to take its place, so that the volume 
totaland hence the value by units of our money in circulation 
would not be disturbed. 

Gold would not go, 3 unless it was worth more to 

x nsa comm than it was to our as money to 
ERA PA alongside of our legal-tender phere spinach and if it 
was pre — to sell 8 A „let it go; the re would be 
ours in the exchange. would not except in exchange for 
value or goods received. e 3 2 

i t RETURN OF BONDS FROM EUROPE. 

And if England, as some believe, would get angry or dis- 
gusted with our monetary independence when we go upon a 


exports and imports in this fact, that w. 


legal-tender basis and free ourselves by law from the gold stand- 
ard, as we must ultimately do, and very soon if silver be not 
remonetized and freely coined, and if she should send home our 
bonds and securities for payment—let them come. 

We would better have the bonds, if they exist at all, kept at 
home, so to stop this outflow of interest to Europe, and by pro- 
duction going on rapidly under our ample volume of money we 
would soon be able to meet every obligation in coin or lawful 
money or goods and products. The entire amount of our wheat 
crop exports as the case stands now are required yearly to pay 
interestto Europe. 

Debts would be easily paid when money became cheaper or 
prices higher, which is but another way of expressing the same 
mone law. 

As dollars come down, are cheaper, all prices go up higher. 

WOULD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CEASE? 

But, says another, England would refuse to trado with usif we 
had a volume of such money issued, although by money becom- 
ing more plentiful prices would rise, and prosperity of our people 
would thereby be secured. 

Why should England refuse to trade with us? International 
trade is always practically the exchange of goods for goods, and 

of trade between nations so called, are always settled 
ultimately in goods or commodities. When gold goes or comes 
in settling balances, it too goes or comes as goods by weight, for 
we must remember that there is no such thing as international 
money. These facts are now generally conceded. Goods for 
goods, value for vaiue, is the basis of international trade. 

And another says our goaie volume of money, making 
money cheaper, would tend to discourage all foreign imports. 
So it wouldif that were the only fact to consider, but the cheaper 
money has, by invariable monetary law, also raised prices of 

oods, which tend equally to encourage imports; so the equi- 
ibrium, as far as inducements for imports are concerned, is 
S fpes 
ut permit us a word further regarding imports as to the 
effect of enlarging our money volume and the consequent higher 
pcm all goods. The experiences of our nation on this subject 
ur ing our times of better prices and larger money volume, even 
in greenback times, when our paper money was not redeemable 
in gold, will prove that foreign goods came forward as freely, if 
not more so, as when coin redemption and contraction of volume 
were forced upon this country. 

And lastly, if the effect should be as some erroneously insist 
so that increased volume of money would stop or check im- 
ports from Europe, what harm could result? If the Republican 
party were sincere and really believed that to enlarge our money 
volume and stimulate prices would check imports, they should 
for that very reason support such a measure, for they have pre- 
tended all the time in their tariff debates that they desire to 
check imports of goods made by the pauper labor of Europe. 


QUESTION ON INTERNATIONAL EXPOET TRADE. 


Will not the rise in prices consequent upon our cheaper money 
prevent the export of our own goods to other countries? 

We answer no, for the equilibrium is Scaip secured between 

ə the goods we send 
out are at nominally higher prices than before, the goods we 
bring back in exchange will also sell for these same nominally 
ee er The trade between nations, we say again, is 
practically goods for goods, and the question of the different 
money systems of the trading nations has very little to do with 
international trade. The powerof a nation toconsume imported 
goods and to produce other goods for export are chief factorsin 
international trade. One general observation here we make, 
however, is this, that nations with an adequate volume of money 
in circulation have prosperity and because of that fact the peo- 
ple can buy and consume more as well as produce more; 
so the poopie thus furnish a better market for the products of 
labor, by which all are benefited. 

We turn now from the study of the theory of gold redemp- 
tion—and the bankruptcy of the world consequent upon follow- 
ing that illusion—to take an again the question of banking. 

We have constantly to keep in mind, however, these prin- 
ciples: 

n That the value of money in relation to price is regulated 
by the volume in circulation; not volume reserved or in banks, 
but in circulation. 

2. As dollars are appreciated (by scarcity), all property must 
depreciate in price, and profits must fail and debtors lose their 
property and labor remain idle. 

3. As dollars depreciate in value (by increase in volume), all 
prices will rise and production will be stimulated by increased 
profits. The shortest and simplest statement involving these 
ups and downs in property and 5 in relation to the vol- 
ume of money is to say that as dollars go up all property comes 
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down, and as dollars go down all property goes up; or, as the 
value of dollars goes one way prices go the other. 

4. That asudden contraction of the volume of currency in cir- 
culation produces a financial panic. í 

5. That forany Stateor any nation thatmoney isthe safestand 
most effective for good which stays at home in the State or na- 
tion where issued. 

6. That exportable metals are, when in coins, more danger- 
ous to circulation than paper money which is not intrinsically 
valuable for export. 

1. Against the effort to secure a money for export we mustin- 
sist that paper money in proper volume is best and safest, and 
most orm in value, fer it will best stay at home and support 
prices, profits, and prosperity, 

8. That legal-tender dollars, whether of silver, or paper, or 
gold,or other material, are always at par for monetary purposes. 

9. That legal-tender dollars require no redemption in other 
dollars. Heceivability in taxes and revenues with full legal- 
tenderquality will always maintain them in circulation in reas- 
onable volume. 

10. That to maintain the equities o[ contracts and protect 
debtors from legalized loss and robbery the volume of debt- 
paying dollars must not be contracted or held out of circulation. 

11. That all dollars are dishonest and unjust toward debtors 
and the business and labor world generally when the volume in 
circulation is diminishing. 

12. That an increase of volume beyond the point requisite for 

e fullutilization of the productive and distributing energies 

the nation would also be dangerous and dishonest or unjust 
ward the creditors. 

13. That money is the legalized means or instrument of ex- 
change and payment and a product of law and not a product of 
nature. : 

14. That it is the duty of every sovereign state or nation to 
provide and issue an adequate supply of money to enable the 
people to utilize their labor to the 33 

15. That the money question is also the question of property, 
price, and labor. 

And cago J this summary the question is forced upon us 
that if our National Government fail to supply the people with 
an adequate volume of money, then what shall be done? 

If Congressshall be found so ignorant, Me indifferent, 
or subservient to the plutocracy and the gold power that it can 
not be rte D € = = a : E Tume of 3 and 
so regulate its value in the interest o people and prope 
interests of this country, what shall be done as an cree ab ead 
relieve the financial distress and give profit and prosperity to 
the betrayed people? - 

In the face of the dire calamities now upon the people we 
should advocate as the only possible relief now in t and 
85 an aid in breaking the intolerable contraction of the mone 
Supply by the money power centered in Wall street and alli. 
with the gold power of Europe, the release of restrictions 
pn State bank circulation to a degree. In saying that I will 

vor a repeal of the tax limited to such issues as are made under 
careful limitations and safeguards as to circulation, I do not 
mean that I would favor unconditional repeal. On the other 
hand, I shall for the present vote against unconditional repeal. 

Ishould not favor the issuance of State bank currency, so-called 
Bubstitutesfor money, in any case except as a temporary measure. 

THE PEOPLE MUST HAVE MONEY BY SOME MEANS. 


I regard all bank issues as an inferior sort of money as com- 
pes to Government issues, but if we can not have the best kind 
sufficient volume, then, for the present, we will accept the next 
best, which is bank notes redeemable in legal tender. Inferior 
money, substitutes formoney, bank-note money, properly safe- 
guarded, is better than no money. 
WHY WAS ‘THE 10 PER CENT TAX ON CIRCULATION INSTITUTED? 


The national banks when instituted were expected to supply 
a sufficient volume of bank notes to the people, and they asked 
a monopoly of bank issues; and to give them exclusive right to 
issue bank notes, all other banks of issue in all the States were 
DU ries. of the business by a tax of 10 per cent on their circu- 
on. 
This was intended to be prohibitive, and proved to be so. 
te 75 ee was : — 52 0 su peser From that 
y to for the purpose o i e people to the & 
tem of a greenback or le der ‘Government money that 
would, if issued in ample and adequate volume, have rendered 
the industrial world completely independent of all bank issues 
and protected the people from panics and falling prices and 
extortions by the money power—they, the national banks, have 
paraded themselves as the saviors of the nation. 
‘Their system of furnishing money has been upheld in high- 


sounding words as the best in the world, and so lavish have its 
upholders been in catch phrases and sophistries and false prophe- 
es and boastings about honest money, sound money, and so on, 


that the poene quite generally have forgotten that every dollar 
of their es is founded, not on their own worth and credit, 
but on the credit of the Government, the very basis upon which 
a proper volume of Government money should have been issued 
to the people without the intervention of any kind of banks. 

Yes, their note!issues upon which they speculate and by which 
they control the volume, and hence the value of money, is re- 
deemable in greenbacks and based upon nontaxable interest- 
bearing coin bonds. Yet they have railed at and affected todis- 
pise the very greenback money that redeems their own money. 
As if the note and creature of a corporation were stronger and 
better than its Redeemer, and as if a corporation, itself the crea- 
ture established by the fiat of law, was in some mysterious, un- 
explained sort of way a better basis than the Government itself 
for the issuance of money! 

The people have been mislead long 3 their aaa 
and deceived long enough by their railings epithets hur ed 
against United States legal-tender money. 


WHY ARE NATIONAL BANKS LONGER PERMITTED TO EXIST? 


No corporation ought to be legalized except for the public 
good, nor suffered to exist when it becomes an extortion upon 
the people and a menance to their welfare. 

Have the national banks furnished anadequate supply of their 
notes for-circulation, and have they kept volume uniform and 
values and prices of property at a proper level? 

They have totally failed in these requisites. 

With all the advantages in law that a servile Republican party 
and Congress could give them, they have proved recreant to 
every trust regarding propersupply of currency, but they have 
not failed to bring upon the nation frequent panics, and have 
transferred to themselves the products of labor, the wealth of a 
great productive nation, with ter certainty and rapidity 
than any other system under the sun ever did in the same 
length of time. 


ey have become fre „ik they have not become good. 
They now believe themselves to be the masters of the people 
ins of servants. 


They spring panics upon sa oe ne engaged in all their peace- 
ful productive enterprises and shake financial terrors over the 
heads of the industrial world until frightened Democrats can 
but repeat theircuckoo phrases.and the twanging whangdoodles 
from the Maine woods lead their submissive Republicans to howl 
and mourn and tremble from fear that silver will be remonetized 
and the gold standard of the bank power be overthrown forever. 

Besides using every effort within their power to demonetize, 
contract, and otherwise cripple the money of the Government, 
the national banks have at the same time contracted the volume 
of their own circulation over one-half, and by all these methods 
have shrunken prices and values one-half, and so doubled the 
burdens of debt. 

In conjunction with the great Republican T that has nl- 
ways done their bidding, they have accomplished the most 
vicious chain of financia legislation ever known in any coun- 
p: s otice the steps of ‘their le tion: 

irst. They have sought to perpetuate a bonded and interest- 
bearing debt, upon which they could continue their own private 
gains forever. 

Second. They have changed the terms of contract in which 
ue bonds were first issued from ‘‘lawful money” bonds to coin 


ds. 

Third. They have accomplished the crime of demonetization 
80 to secure ent of the coin bonds in gold alone. 

Fourth. They have by contraction of greenback and other cur- 
rency, after the close of the war,appreciated ps to the highest 
possible value, with the consequent depreciation of property 
values and of ucts to the lowest record known in 
country in à hund years. 

Fifth. They have multiplied indebtedness of the people as far 
as they could on every hand, destroyed prosperity by panics 
doubled the amount of property that must, on the low priced 
they have produced, be given up in payment of debt, and as if 
not satisfied with getting the lion's share from the debtors of the 
nation, they have earnestly sought for years to fasten the Tor- 
rey t of forcing people into bankruptcy that they might 
get all that is left. 

Sixth. They have corrupted and controlled in their interests 
legislators, judges, and administrations wherever possible, and 
havethe best legal talent and strongest newspaper influences 
possible to obtain in their employ in various portions of the 
country. 

Seventh. They have been the chiefest of all agencies in trans- 
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ferring the wealth of the many into the hands of the few, and 
from the interior of the country and South and West to the 
North Atlantic States. About 10 per cent of the people now 
own 70 per cent of the wealthof the nation, and New York and 
Massachusetts hold the financial control over most of that large 
volume of wealth. à 

Eighth. They have, with theother allied trustsand combines, 
produced over 4,000 millionaires, many of them multi-million- 
aires, while chattel slavery, great crime as it was, in ahundred 
years never produced so many as a half dozen millionaires. 

Ninth. They have turned the fairest land and happiest people 
in the world, by their panic-breeding processes, often repeated, 
into a land of tramping, ruined laborers, and the hopes and 
happiness of millions into hunger and despair. 


WHAT IS THE GREAT BOAST OF THE BANKS? 


One of the chiefest of their boastings is that no holder ofa 
national-bank note ever lost the value of it for want of security 
when the banks go down. 

We have already explained that it is the Government and not 
the bank that secures these notes, and the Government could 
with less liability secure its own legal-tender notes instead of 
the notes of the corporations, if itwould serve the people instead 
of the banks. 

But who is it that holds the notes of a bank when it breaks? 
Not often the people. Nineteen-twentiethsof the national-bank 
notes sre usually on deposit in the broken banks or other banks 
and the depositors have none of the boasted security whatever. 

The only way in which the holder of a national-bank note can 
get the banefit of that security is to refuse to deposit the note in 
any bank in time of breaking banks and be himself the holder of 
the note when the banks break and rely directly upon the Gov- 
ernment to sustain it. The principle of security, then, is in the 
fiat of the Government and not on the fiat orcredit of any bank. 


COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF STATE BANK ISSUES. 


Now, we acknowledge that State bank issues are inferior to 
Government issues, All bank issues are inferior, and therefore 
ought to be suppressed and all money be issued directly to the 
people by the Government without the intervention of any 
banks of iss :e. Yet, as between the two systems of bank issues 
und in the face of the fact that our only chance to get a supply 
of money furnished to a now suffering people is through bank 
issues the question arises. What are the advantages of State 
bank issues and what may be the disadvantages? 

The danger is that the volume issued will be uncontrolled. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that the advantages of State 
bank issues are largely in favor of the people as against an ex- 
tortionate and tyrannous centralized money power, while in the 
national banking system the advantages are all on the side of 
the banks and against the people. 

Without a bounteous supply of circulating money civilization 
and prosperity can not proceed. With scant supply prosperity 
is but scant, and without any supply or a contracting supply 
there cin be no progress or prosperity whatever. 

First. The first effect of releasing State banks from the pro- 
hibitive tax on circulation is to assure the people that there will 
be an increase in the volume of money put in circulation. 

This wiil raise prices on all forms of property. and insure re- 
lief to those who are not already ruined by the opposite policy. 

This will insure profits on all products and manufactures. 
Manufacturers, quick to realize that an increasing supply of 
money will increase price and profit, will at once start up the 
factories and industries of the country, and all labor can at once 
find employment. 

This will also solve the wage question to a large degree, for 
when profits are insured the employers will not quarrel with 
the laborer to such an extent as to refuse employment. 

Second. Besides an increase in the volume of the circulating 
medium of the country, this inerease will take place most rap- 
idly in the places of scarcity, where they most need a supply of 
currency. 

On the question of advantages that accrue to a State with 
abundant banking capital and circulation therewith we have but 
to notice the State of Massachusetts. 

It has been pointed out by myself and others here on this floor 
on former occasions that Massachusetts, during last decade given 
by the Census reports, accumulated more wealth than a group 
of nine of our most important agricultural States put together. 

The Roses of their money has in part given the people of 
Massachusetts this great advantage. Set other and all States 
free to utilize their own resources to the extent of placing, say, 
thirty to forty dollars per capita of bank notes well secured and 
safeguarded in circulation, they would thus be free from such 
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heavy tribute to the money-loaners of Massachusetts. On this 
point I quote the words of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cox] at the opening of this debate. 


The State of Massachusetts has over ninety-seven millions of banking 
capital; the thirteen Southern States seventy-one; about 818 per capita for 
Massachusetts, the Southern States about $i. Is there a member from that 
State who will rise in his place and say Massachusetts has too much? I 
pause fora repr. If she does not have too much with a circulation of $48 
per capita will any member be so biind as to say the Southern States have 
enough with $4 per capita? 


Third. This will break the monopoly in money centers where 
the plethoraof money now marks the absence of money through- 
out the interior where it is needed to revive business and prices. 

The people will use their owncredit at home in the States and 
be no longer so dependent upon the money centers as they are 
now. 

Fourth. Money will issue in various States of the country for 
investment in the various industries that employ labor and build 
up the country. 

The policy of the National Government has been for twenty- 
five years to provide such financial legislation and protect such 
pnis monopoly as will furnish greatest profit on money for 

oans. 

What we now demand is legislation that will break the money- 
loaning monopoly and secure greater profits on money for in- 
vestment, 

Money for investment is the only money that builds our in- 
ido distributes the fruits of labor, and secures happiness to 
all. 

Money for loaning and legislation in the direction of increas- 
ing profits on loans are instruments to increase instead of relieve 
the burdens of debt and toil. 


Iam not surprised that the national banks cry out againstthe 
release of the States from this 10 per cent tax. 

They are satisfied if they can keep control over the volume of 
inoney and work it through a system of contractions and expan- 
sions, through alternations of panics and periods o een 


taking in the property of the country by mortgages, judgments, 
executions, and compromises during the panics at price and 
half value. Then upon expanded loans and extended and liberal 
credits, which at once raise prices on the properties they have 
secured, they sell back the property at the redoubled prices on 
easy terms to thetooconfiding and hopeful people of the country. 
Thus they force periodically upon the people what the cali 
periods of liquidation," which are always periods of panicand 
loss of property, given up or sold at half price by the debtor. 


WALL STREET CAN NOT CONTROL FORTY-FOUR DIFFERENT STATE JURIS- 
DICTIONS. 


State bank issuance will go far toward releasing the people 
from this destructive system, for as the need of oup te eit 
that need can be supplied by the home banks not subject to dic- 
tation from those who have cornered the circulation in Wall 
street and the money centers. 

Forty-four State jurisdictions under the home control of the 
people can not all be bribed and taken into the panic programme 
at once. The monopoly of money will be broken. 

Since the redemption of money in payment for goods, or for 
labor, or for debt is the only redemption that the ple care for, 
the only redemption that is real, the ultimate SI in the 
mind of all who accept money in the industrial opperations of 
the country, therefore money itself can be and should be based 
upon the property resources of thè people. 

In thisrespect all money representsa tangible or conveniently 
handled form of credit. 

Now, State bank circulation as provided in the limited repeal 
of the Swanson amendment, if a vote could be had upon his propo- 
sition, would provide a currency based upon the property and 
assets of the various banks; that is, upon the credit of the banks, 
if you please. 

lf you say that bills issued upon the authority of a govern- 
ment with power of taxing all resources makes a more certain 
basis for currency, I not only admit it, but claim that to be the 
true basis of all money; but if we can not have Government 
issues, then I say that the rightsof aState shall not be rendered 
inferior to a corporation in the issuance of money. 

If we must have corporation money, let us permit it under the 
various jurisdictions of the many States,so that no central mo- 
nopoly shall exist to prevent an issue of an ample and well-dis- 
tributed volume of currency. 

I should be pleased to see the Swanson proposition still fur- 
ne amended so as to provide some such advantages as the fol- 

owing: 

First. Uniformity in the yono form of notes, with the name 
of the State wherein issued in distinct letters acrossone or potb 
ends for ready reference. 
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Second. Receivability in all taxes due to the States and coun- 
ties wherein issued. This provision will do more than any 
other to keep the currency at par. 

Third. A small tax on circulation and, for that matter, on de- 
posits as well, to provide a reserve fund for the redemption of 
notes of breaking and defaulting banks. 

Fourth. Enforced receivability within the States of the bills 
of other banks by all banks issuing under State jurisdiction, 
similar to the provisions regarding the receivability of national 
bank bills by every other national bank., 

Fifth. Registration and constant supervision by State authority 
if not Federalof all billsissued, with restriction of amount issued 
in each State to a safe ratio to the volume of property and pop- 
ulation with view of safeguarding the State and all cobperating 
banks under the foregoing provisions. 

Sixth. Federaltaxation to remain on circulation of any and all 
State bank issues paid out over the counters of banks in other 
than the States wherein issued, or if thought better let this tax 
operate on all banks that pay out the issues of other banks than 
those of the State wherein issued or adjoining States. 

This would keep circulation at home where it ought to be and 
prevent all possibility of wildcat circulation. 


EXPLANATION OF WILD-CAT MONEY. 


Now, on the term ** wild-cat" money. To bring out the mean- 
ing of this term, let me use the term home-cat or local cur- 
rency to contrast with ‘‘wild-cat,” which helps this generation 
to understand that '* wild-cat" currency resulted from an occa- 
sional exchange among bankers, so as to put each other's bank 
notes in circulation in places far distant or wild from the banks 
where issued. 

Thus bills of the State of Georgia could be thrown into cir- 
culation by banks in Iowa or Texas, so that people in those dis- 
tant regions could not tell what frauds might exist in the 
Georgia banks, or whether there was sufficient security back of 
the bills or not. 

This kind of bank bills n in distant circulation was called 
wild-cat money. There will be no more wild-cat money in this 
country. 

Such issues are unnecessary and will never be permitted again 
under any system. 

Lastly, I would Ie out the advantages under State bank cir- 
culation that would accrue to the people in the development of 
home resources. 

In the State of Wyoming and other Western States, for in- 
stance, we could provide the requisite money to undertake and 
carry forward the development of the great but latent resources 
of our State, the reclamation of arid lands, and the general prog- 
ress and settlement of our State. 

Our resources are almost boundless; but if a money famine is 
to continue, or if we are subject to the too heavy conditions of a 
centralized monetary despotism before we can provide ourselves 
with a sufficient circulating medium, then, indeed, will our re- 
sources only be developed as the capitalists can own and control 
them,and the industr eople of our State are practically serfs 
to work and receive pay for services rendered to those who will 
hold a monopoly over our slowly developing resources. But 
If we release the tax on State bank circulation our own peo- 

le, on the eredit of property within our own State, will be al- 
owed to provide themselves a currency where enterprise, and 
employed labor, and developing resources,and rescued and re- 
claimed lands shall furnish anabundant home redemption of our 
own circulation, and all interest on borrowed money, if any be 
necessary, will stay at home to add to the increasing wealth 
ofourown people. Then, indeed, shall our State prosper and our 
people enjoy the fruits of their own toil. 

The 10 per cent tax on State bank currency was instituted in 
the first place, as all can admit, to secure a monopoly of bank 
issues to the national banks. It is akin to that so-called plan of 
protection, by which the taxing power of government in maj- 
ter of tariffs is used to fleece the many for the benefitof the pro- 
tected few. 

To show the difficulty the money power had in fastening the 
10 per cent tax on State bank circulation in 1865,I desire to call 
the attention of the House to the fact that the bill was carried 
by an accident, Mr. Brooks of New York being opposed to it, 
but voting for it so as to reserve his right to move to recon- 
sider the vote which he found afterwards would have been lost 
if he had voted, ind d Benes in the negative. Onthe motion 
to reconsider, the bill, on a tie vote, wascarried by the Speaker 
casting his vote in the affirmative. 

It is well to note also that the first bill offered to secure, by 
placing a heavy tax on State bank issues, the monopoly of cir- 
culation to the national banks established two years dora, was 
offered by Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, in 1865, the same man 


who afterwards carried through the House the bill for the de- 
monetization of silver. 

Itseems to have been the same set of schemers all the way 
through that sought to deprive the people of a sufficient paper 
money circulation as well as of silver money. 

OUR MONGREL MONETARY SYSTEM. 

I am, as a Democrat and a citizen, forever opposed to using the 
taxing power of the Government to protect monopolies of any 
kind, Yet, by direct legislation, under authority of Congress to 
regulate the value of all money, I should favor the suppression 
of all bank circulation, and the issuance of money in sufficient 
volume by the General Government. 

There are now in our mongrel system of money nine different 
kinds, as shown in almost any ordinary report of the Treasury. 
There should be but three, gold and silver freely coined at the 
old ratio and paper money issued by the Government and its 
volume increased and established at a proper ratio to the busi- 
ness demands and population of the country,and thus the mone- ' 
tary value of all money in circulation be properly regulated. 

Let mestate again, and clearly, what ourauthorities and mone- 
ary reformers have failed to state, that the proper volume will 
be found and can be fixed or maintained at that point where all 
of the industrial and productive energies of our people shall be 
employed to the hest advantage. 

o thus simplify our monetary system, suppress or retire all 
these useless and crippled kinds of paper money certificates and 
notes, and to recognize the principlesof money that we have es- 
tablished as the only basis on which a sure, safe, and honest 
money can be supplied by the Government, is the first and best 
step to be taken. 

Let us rememberthatmoney is a thing of law, decree, or cus- 
tom, and not a product of nature. 

That the total volume of money in circulation re tes its 
value and that to thus regulate the value of money is the con- 
stitutional duty of Congress. 

That as metallic money, because of its complications with com- 
modity or intrinsic value, goes out by export or returns by im- 
port at our ports, so should our Government paper money be ine 
creased or retired, so as to maintain uniformity of value and 
volume in circulation. 

That value of money is always determined with unerring cer- 
tainty by comparison or reference to the general range or aver- 
age of prices of all commodities exchanged for money. 

That as money goes up prices come down, and vice versa. 

That legal-tender money is always at par or practically so in 
the business of the country. 

That in the legitimate or industrial business of the country 
the payment of debts and taxes or purchase of goods or labor is 
the only redemption that is of value to the people and the only 
redemption requisite for the maintenance of value in money. 

That compulsory redemption in gold is a barbarism or an in- 
vention of money-dealers by which to control volume of mony 
and thereby control the prices and profits of all things produce 
by the art and labor of man. 

That it has already transferred the bulk of wealth from the 
many to the few, collects extortionate tribute, and dictates 
prices and terms of money supply in all markets, and will, if 
persisted in but little longer, destroy all profits in productive 
enterprises and enslave and bankrupt the world or force it into 
a repudiation of the gold debts of civilization. 

That the right of the people of the United States to a circu- 
lating medium without dictation from the owners of gold whether 
in ee or America is a sovereign right and necessary to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 

And if we shall, with the intelligence and courage that free- 
men ought to possess, lay hold of these importantand undeniable 
truths and implant them at once in our laws, we shall indeed be 
worthy of the age and crisis in which we live and contribute 
something toward saving our country and the world from the 
financial ruin impending. 

Let us then arise to the great opportunities that lie before us. 

Let us without lamenting longer that our country has by 
norance, intrigue, or servility been legislated into this condi- 
tion, go bravely to work to repeal bad laws, and legislate our 
country out of these unhappy and oppressive conditions. 

Let us no longer mourn over the mistakes of the past, but 
turn our eyes and those of the suffering millions who trusted us 
with the legislative powers we here possess toward the future 
and the deliverance it may bring. 

Let us become aggressive for good. Let us no longer beg of 
the selfish powers that they be charitable to the poor, but in the 
name of justice and fraternity command that they get off the backs 
of laboring humanity and permit the will of Heaven to come 
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nearer to the earth. Soshallwe awaken hope and secure deliv- 
erance to our people from the intolerable despotism of money, 


The — its 
ER the 8 croit 

While all the sleéping eys 
In silent darkn 1 

But from peak to peak it fiashes, 

hs along the sky 
erowning day is coming by and by! 


[Applause.] 

STATISTICS OF GOLD AND DEBT. 

From W. F. Kendrick’s . on Gold, Silver, and Debts 
of the World, we extract the following, which will be serviceable 
to all students of monetary science touching the question of 
gold standard and gold redemption: 


Gold and silver— Total production of the world. 


Silver. Total. 
In 1822 . 180, 816, 600 8106, 608, 200: $827, 421, 800 
ETE is 446. 000 1, 442, 618, 700 | 2, 558, 064, 700 

PRODUCT OF UNITED STATES. 

FEE, Hak Ne Cee De 33, 000, 000 74,989,900 | 107,950, 900 
19910189 — o nen 325,505,300} — 595,681,900 | 921, 257, 200 
1798 ⁰⁰¹̊ñ s ccc 1,969, 002,976 | 1,158, 831, 869 | 8, 128, 624, 845 
World's stock of money and bul- 

. | 3,737,018, 960 | 3,820,572, 340 | 7,547,590, 215 


The United States in 1892 


roduced 25.2 old 

of the world, 38.2 per cent of the silver of per 
cent of the gold and silver of the world. 

All America in 1892 produced 62,7 per cent of gold and silver 
of the world. 

Balance of the world in 1892 produced 37.3 per cent of gold 
and silver of the world. 

Population of the world, 1,479,729,400. 

Total gold in the world, coin and bullion, is $2.51 per capita. 

Total silver in the world, coin and bullion, is $2.58 capita. 

Average annual production of gold for ten years, 73 cents per 
capita. 

Average annual production of silver for ten years, 9.7 cents 
per capita. 

Average debts of the world, all kinds, $40 per Sy cues 

‘Average debts of the United States, all kinds, $295 per capita. 

National debts of the United States mart capita. 

countries, per ca; 


r cent of the 
e world, and 


National debts of all f ita. 

The general policy of Great Britain is to her provinces un- 
der heavy tribute through heavy national indebtedness as well as 
heavy private and corporate indebtedness. They have not yet dis- 
covered any better system of supporting their ats rete i and 
perhaps never will. The following are their national debts only: 

N: debts of Great Britain and Ireland, $87.75 per capita. 

National debts of Canada, $47.51 per capita. 

National debts of South Australia, $321 iw capita. 

ipu ry debts of dependencies of Great Britain, $11.56 to $333 

r capita. 
"Annual interest on United States debts, all kinds, $17.71 per 
capita. 

e have taken total debts of United States at $20,000,000,000 

in round numbers, the census of 1890, together with other most 
eg statistics, showing, as given by Mr. Kendrick, $19,346,- 


,848. 
When it is noticed that the debt in the United States— 
is $295.27 per capita, and the annual interest 
is $17.71 per capita, and the total stock of gold money 
is 82.51 per capita, and the annual production of gold 
is 74 cents Lue capita, it wil be seen what a pyramid of 
debt $295.27 with accumulating interest is, standing inverted, so 
to speak, on an apex of 7} cents. Does anyone believe that with 
redemption for all money, and gold standard for prices 
t thisinverted pyramid can stand with any permanency? 

It is well to notice also that while the per capita of indebted- 
ness in the United States is $295.27, almost $300 per capita, the 
assessed valuation is only 3 capita, and the true valu- 
ation is probably very elose to 5.71 per capita, representing 
a shrinkage under the influence of the panic of 1893 of $114 per 
capita, or a shrinkage of value on property of about 11 per cent 
from estimate given in Census Reports. Few people will believe 

"that the loss or shrinkage of value has not been over 11 per cent 

on pro y, but even at this rate the total losses to the people 
by of values and prices during the last are over 
$7,000,000,000. Rather than stand any more such panics, it 
would be cheaper and better to make the money power a dona- 
tion of $5,000,000,000 and cut loose from them and issue money 
by the Government, instead of through banks, and in volume 
sufficient to save the country from any more panics. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 
V ET DI TET 
SPEECH 
or 
HON. WILLIAM OC. OATES, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 6, 1894, 
On the bili (EL R. 3825) to the.o tion of the law impos: 
of 10 € cent Dh 8 during the period therein pon a ns 

Mr. OATES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: My physical condition is such that I can not 
do justice to this subject; but, lest I should not have an oppor: 
tunity to be heard later, I will say a few words at this time. 
The importance of this measure is very great. It is second in 
importance to no measure before Congress except the Wilson 
tariff bill. It involves two questions, one of power and the other 
of policy, the second depending largely upon the first. en 
the Constitution of the United States was framed there were 
four State banks in existence, and their existence was recognized 
by that convention. 

It is declared in the Constitution that no State shall Issue any 
bills of credit, by which is meant bills for which the State is re- 
sponsible as a State, and none others. It is also declared in that 
instrument that no State shall make anything a legal tender in 
payment of debts except gold and silver. Thatwasarecognition 
of the existence of State banks, and was intended to regulate 
and limit their operatig so that they should not be dangerous 

abuse t 


to the public or eir power. 1t was des to prevent 
the States, or banks of State creation, from iar. e bank paper 


a legal tender in payment of debts. That recognition was evi- 
dently intended also as uM e to the rights of the States; 
otherwise lan e wo have been used which would have 


amounted to a prohibition. 
As it was the framers of the Constitution used merely lan- 
of regulation, and therefore of recognition and intended 
protection. No one saw any other paper money than the issues 
of State banks until afterthe beginning of thecivilwar. Those 
banks in the main proceeded upon the wrong basis of issuing $3 
in pon. to pay upon $1 of reserve for emption purposes, 
and when the exigency came they were unable to redeem the $3 
with the one, and hence suspension of specie payment followed. 
During the war from time to time news came from many battle- 
fields adverse to the interests of the Union. 

News of Confederate successes came so frequently that it had 
the effect of iating the credit of the Government, so that 
that credit fell until the bonds of the Government were worth 
only 60 cents on the dollar. It was manifest to those in author- 
ity thatif the credit of the Government continued thus to fall, 
it was only a question of time until the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Confederacy would become a necessity. At that 
point wise heads set to work to devise some means by which the 
publie credit could be maintained. 

Mr. Chase, at the head of the Treasury Department, called in 
the aid of Orlando B. Potter, of New York, a great financier and 
lawyer, with whom many of us have served in this House, and 
between the two the national-bank scheme wasdevised. It was 
submitted to Congress and, with some amendments, was enacted 
into law. That created a market for the bonds of the United 
States. It presented an inviting field of investment to capital- 
ists. They sawin it asafe investment for their money anda 
basis for banking, for they knew that the bonds would appre- 
ciate, and under the general provisions of the law they could 
issue circulation up to 90 per cent of the face value of the bonds. 
If not at first, very soon after. 

There was no mistake about this scheme. It sent the bonds 
up to and operated more strongly than any other cause con- 
acted mih the Federal administration to save the Union and 
make the war for the Union successful, and it certainly proved 
a death-blow to the Confederacy. 

After the war closed, early in the year 1866, the national banks 
then in existence had an aggregate issue of $66,000,000. They 
saw a still further invitation to them to become the only instru- 
mentalities of furnishing to the people of this country a paper 
circulation. 

At that time there were $450,000,000 of a in round 
fi ; but the bankers were aware of a Deseret 


of many statesmen to retire those greenbacks at the ear 
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ticable moment. Hence these engage vera A in- 
uence to bear upon Congress to 4 cent upon 
the issues of State banks, and it ation, Seay More. two-thirds 
of each House was Republican. The Democratsgenerally voted 
against it. Tho taxation upon these institutions ted in 
fact, with the tax n captal,16 per cent; but by some subse- 
quent enactment, if Í am not mistaken, it was reduced to 10 per 
cent. 

This was a deathblow to the State banks. Those whodevised 
this system knew it would drive those institutions out of exist- 
ence, and foresaw that then if the greenbacks were retired (as 
$104,000,000 of them subsequently were, until the resumption 
law was amended by requiring the Secretary of the Treasury, 
instead of destroying the greenbacks when taken up, to reissue 
them, toL has been ie iei ever snoa] Lees pep ii was 
correct in supposing placing eir money ese 
national beni would be a valuable investment to them. 

Now, the question before this House is, first, the validity of 
this 10 per cent tax; and in the second place, whether or not it 
isthe duty of this House to repeal or amend that statute. A gen- 
tleman has only to read the Constitution of the United States, with 
its amendments, to see that Congress has no power except that 
which the Constitution gives it,and such d powers as are 
necessary to give force and effect tothe powers delegated by the 
express terms. of the instrument. the tenth amendment, 
ratified almost contemporaneously with the Constitution itself, 
is a construction of the meaning of that instrument. 

to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
Rare by uto — — are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
peo 


Upon this declaration of the tenth amendment is founded the 
fun ntal creed of the Democratic party. 

We have a decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Vea- 
zie, in 8 Wallace, in which the court holds that the power ex- 
ists to lay the tax. There is a dissenting opinion hy two of the 
justices, but they do not deny—in fact admit—that. the power 
exists to lay the tax; they simply hold that the law is not con- 
stitutional, because it imposes a tax upon the debts of the bank, 
upon its promises to pay, which those judges properly held are 
not taxable property, but that the capital and assetsof the bank 
are subject to taxation for federal purposes—notits notes, which 
are promises to pay. 

It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering an opinion 
many years ago, that the power to tax carried with it the power 
to destroy. Now, if Congress has the power to tax all State cor- 

rations and institutions, and if that power can be exercised, as 

hief Justice Marshall said, to the point of destruction, then I ask 
Why is not the Federal Government absolute and without limi- 
tation? If that be true, is it a Government of enumerated and 
limited powers? I do not see how you can arrive at any such 
conclusion. When you come to think about it for a moment, the 
railroad corporations of a State, and in fact three-fourths per- 
haps of the business of the State, is carried on by corpo: ns 
or associations, and would, under the doctrine of that decision. 
besubject to Federal taxation to the point of utter destruction. 

Now, if it betrue, as the court Coral eot held in the Veazie 
case(forthe dissenting judges do notdeny thatthe power restsin 
Congressto impose taxation)—ifit be true that Congress ean ex- 
ercise this power to the point of destruetion, does not that de- 
cision annul the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
White vs. Texas, in which they lay down broadly the proposi- 
tion as demonstrated by the results of the war, that this is an 
indestructible Union, composed of indestructible States?” 

If the States are indestructible, how ean the Union by the ex- 
ercise of its taxing power practically destroy the States? There 
must be a limit somewhere. Either the power does not exist 
in Congress to tax the institutions of the State: ovif itdoes exist, 
the power of Congress must be limited to the exercise of that 
right only for s of revenue; and when it is carried be- 
yond that and to the poms of destruction, it must be violative 
of the Constitution. at is practically the contention of the 
dissenting opinion in the Veazie case. ey adhered to Demo- 
cratie and, I think, sound principles of government. 

Now, it is passing strange to my mind, when it is admitted 


here that the Federal Grovernment has no power over the ques- | 


tion of the establishment or prohibition of State banks, that it 
should be maintained that this Government can by an abuse of 
the taxing power destroy the State banking institutions, which 
it could not do directly. This taxing power was grossly abused 
in this case, more flagrantly than it ever has been in any other. 
There have been frequent attempts to exercise power in this 
way; and there must in course of time, if not to-day, a well- 
defined and clear settlement of this question of jurisdiction as 
between the States and the Federal Government. 

Now, I do not believe that Congress has the power to do in- 
directly that which it can not do directly. It is manifest that 
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the imposition of this 10 per cent tax is equivalent to a statutory — 
AIDS on as had 


p tion. Suppose, instead of this taxing provision, we 
a statute of direct prohibition—a declaration that no State shall 
hereafter authorize or maintain a bank of issue. Would any 
court sustain it as à law? - 

Would that stand the testofconstitutionality? Task any law- 
yer here to respond. It certainly would not, RE. 
would be then attempting to exercise a power which nowhere in 
the Constitution is irn toit. No person who ever read the 
Constitution wouldstultify himself by asserting that the Supreme 
Court would sustain it. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, should the Constitution be so construed 
as to give to Congress the power of prohibiting to the States this 
right,for a majority of its members in this indirect way and 
under the false pretense of raising revenue to destroy the cor- 
porations and institutions of the States and paralyze their busi- 

ess, and in time destroy them? No. "Therefore I am over- 
whelmingly convinced of the importance as well as of the justice 
of the repeal of this statute. As for myself, if it is not repealed 
in tolo, if gentlemen on this floor are opposed to such a poli 
as that and afraid that it would be followed by systems of wild. 
cat , would agree to a partial repeal rather than have 
it stand as itis. But the law is an exceedingly dangerous pol- 
icy. Every friend of the Union should op the. law because 
it operates to enlarge its powers beyond the provisions of the 
Constitution. . 

The strength of our Federal Government does not lie in an 
enlargement of its powers, and an extension of its jurisdiction. 
Vast. is the area. of our country, extending from ocean to ocean, 
and from the Lakes to the , with 67,000,000 people and con- 
stantly increasing, with innumerable conflictin terests all 
over the land with which this Congress is incapable of dealing, 
the of spl saa of Congress is su tly extensive when con- 
fined to the letter of the Constitution. Gentlemen, it is 
sible upon a bill of general interest to avoid a difference of 
^ Pep between mem of this House from different sections 

the country; and the same iscertainly true of the Democratie 
members, and. it will be the same with any other party whose 
members come from all quarters of the Union, because there is 
no such thing as a perfect homo ina country of such vast 
extent as this and the variety of conflicting interests. 

Hence, you must rely to a great extenton concessions and com- 

romíses in order to obtain legislative enactments. And upon 
financial and nearly every other question when we pass a Iaw or 
refuse to do so we almost 8 displease the people in some 
section of the Union. The larger the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Goyernment the more you are troubled with that very ques- 
tion and the less able you will be to settle legislative Pei pne 
e a N and a res subjects — Y pur 
p our couniry are expecting many cases 
n wi us to deal with. zl 
utif the Federal Government will continue withinthe grants 
of its charter, the Constitution, and exercise none other, but 
remitting all others to the States where they rightfully belong, 
So that they can in their local governments deal proper 
with them, you will yield that much to the preferences of the 
ple, and the Union will receive a corresponding measure of 
3 attachment, and the Federal Government and the State 
governments will be correspondingly strengthened in the affec- 
tions of the people. 
Now, some gentlemen say the States can not deal with this 
uestion of banking and can not be trusted. The man who 
t declares that the General Government is a failure. If 
people of the States are incapable of self-government, then 
where and from what source does this Federal Government. de- 
rive its power, and from what source can it derive its capacity 
forsafe government? 

Our whole system of State and Federal Government is predi- 
cated on the idea of the capacity of our people for self-govern- 
ment, and you must oe confidence in the people of the States. 
There is no force in argument that the States can not be 
trusted and that all powers should be vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Let the work of our fathers severely alone and it will 
strengthen and V palit our system of government. 

Whyshould the members of Congress assume here superiority 
to all of those who have made them members, those who have 
elected you to come here and represent them? They are cer- 
tainly capable of self-government, or, if not, they were incapa- 
ble of pne © fair judgment upon you in selec you to rep- 
resent them here I think that, without to partisans. 
these are considerations which every man who has been hon 
by his constituents with a seat on this floor should respect and 
consider with great seriousness. 

Mr. Chairman, on these principles we have built up the most 
magnificent system of governments the world ever saw, State 
and Federal, and this body ought to be careful not to invade by 
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its legislation any of the rights reserved to the States, so that 
they and the Federal Government may each respect the juris- 
diction of the other. Therefore, I say, that even in the absence 
of any other consideration that this law should be repealed. 
While it is the exercise of a taxing power it is an abuse of that 

wer, and has converted it into a prohibition just as much as 
[cesar the statute bad so declared. 

The proposition does not involve the necessity of any State's 

rovidiug a system of banking of its own, but it is simply to 

e the tyrant's hand from the throat of the State which denies 

it an ancient privilege, which belonged to it even before the 
Constitution was framed. It is simply that Congress shall re- 
cede from an act which it ought never to have passed,and allow 
the States to exercise a right which the Supreme Court of the 
United States in a dozen cases has held was theirs—that they 
have a constitutional right to issue bills for circulation. Quite 
true such bills are not legal tender, nor are the issues of the 
national banks legal tender; and, in my judgment, there should 
never have been in this country any Ts dyes money but 
gold and silver. 

The proposition here involved is not the question of wild-cat 
money, not the question of the soundness or the unsoundness of 
any system of banking, but it involves the greater question of 
a return to the States of a right of which they have been de- 

rived under the pretense of obtaining revenue, when nota dol- 
ae of revunue has been received from thatsource, and never will 
be. Such was not the 1 of the act. It was manifestly to 
prohibit State banks of issue. 

Gentlemen, if the Congress of the United States follows this 
example and goes on exercising its taxing power not for the 
purpose of raising revenue, but for the pope of prohibiting 
something which some of the citizens of the country or mem- 
bers of Congress may think wrong, or for the purpose of pre- 
venting anything which Congress seems to think is improperly 
exercised by the States, we are treading upon dangerous 
ground and one which is calculated to go still farther in the di- 
rection of perverting the powers of the Government, farther, 
indeed, ina dangerous direction than any I have been able to see 
during my several years of experience in this House. Let Con- 
gress continueto follow this Ma eo example, and before the 
end of a half century you will b ow ap our system as with gun- 
powder and convert this into a centralized monarchy. 

Let us adhere to the fundamental principles of Democracy and 
not bedriven therefrom by thefear of wild-cat banking or an ap- 
prehension that we can not trust the poopie of the States. Iam 
not surprised to find that the Republicans and Populists of this 
House will yote against the repeal of the tax, because such a 
course is consistent with their ideas of centralizing the powers 
of the Federal Governmentand ignoring the rights of the States; 
but Iam surprised to find so many Northern Democrats who, not- 
withstanding our national platform declares in favor of it, in- 
tend to vote the same way, because they are afraid to trust the 
States and predict the ruin of the country by wild-cat banking 
if the tax should be repealed. 

There is much in the contention of Mr. COCKRAN and those 
who agree with him that the greenbacks and national-bank notes 
shouldallbe retiredanda goodsystemofState banking be adopted 
instead. Neithergreenbacksnor a national banking system has 
sufficient elasticity, and were never brought into existence ex- 
cept for war pu s, and are not proper systems of currency 
to meet the wants of the country. Gentlemen reasoning thus 
intend to vote against this bill because it does not provide for 
the retirement of thesecurrencies, but I contend that it is a step 
in the rightdirection. You can not retire these currencies un- 

"til there is something else to take their place. They aggregate 
now about 8550, 000, 000, and there must be developed a pretty 
large system of State banking to take the place of these bills 
before they can be safely or properly retired from circulation. 

A judicious system of State banking would have proper elas- 

ticity and would fully meet the demands of the country; and 

until something of the kind is put into operation we will have 
continued disturbances and complaints with reference to the 
circulation of our currency. The national banking system was 
agrand one for the accomplishment of the purposes for which it 
was intended, but it never was well adapted to the purposes for 
which it continues to exist. 

Iam glad to know that a large number of presidents, cashiers, 
and stockholders of national banks desire the restoration of 
State banking; but the officers of the great banks in New York 
and other central points are opposed to the repeal of this tax 
because they feel it would build up rivals and strip them of their 

wer to control the pen: financial system of the country. 

with Jefferson, Jackson, and Calhoun, that for the United 
States to place in the hands of corporations the power to in- 
crease or diminish the volume of money in circulation among 
the people is a very dangerous power, and therefore as soon as a 
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substitute can be adopted with safety to the country I desire to 
see the national banking system ty terminated, 

Remand to the States the right of which they have been robbed 
for the benefit of the national banks, and we will soon have a sys- 
tem of State banking which will prove a most satisfactory sub- 
stitute. Then the farmers and 8 people can get mone 
at the legal rate of interest whenever they need it. We woul 
then have an elastic currency, which would expand and contract 
according to circumstances. The amount of money in circula- 
tion would then conform naturally to the great law of supply and 
demand, and the quantity in circulation would be regulated 
thereby. The prices of products would then bə no longer re- 
duced on account of the scarcity of money in any part of the coun- 
try, and with the enactment of the Wilson tariff bill, which we 
expect to be consummated very soon, there is no reason why 
complaints of hard times, low prices, and scarcity of circulation 
should not soon cease in every part of the country. 

Ihave prone confidence in the people of the several States. I 
believe t the people are capable of self-government and I 
have no apprehension whatever that there would be unwise, in- 
solvent, or wildeat schemes of issuing paper circulation in the 
States, as some gentlemen in this House predict. I am glad to 
note that a large majority of the bankers and moneyed men of 
the country areinfavorof the repealof this tax. There is a dif- 
ference of opinion, I admit, as to whether the repeal should be 
a total one, as this bill provides, or a conditional one. I would 
like to see it giants e but as that in all probability can 
not be done, I would like to see a conditional repeal, so as to ex- 
empt from the tax the bills of all State banks the redemption of 
which is secured by a deposit of money or other solvent securi- 
ties with some State officer under State laws. j 

I am truly sorry that many of those who will vote for uncon- 
ditional repeal refuse to vote for an conditional one. If they 
will all vote for an conditional re it would have friends 
enough to secure its einthis House. Ihaveserved here 
long enough to know that Ican not get everything I want. I 
therefore deem it best to accept a compromise when I can get 
but half of it, if such act on my part does not violate a funda- 
mental principle. 

Mr. ee Mr. Francis A. Brooks, in a pamphlet published 
by him last fall, so aptly expressed my views on this subject, 
that I quote therefrom the following: 

The national banking act was passed thirty years ago. The chief if not 
sole object of its framers was to secure the assistance of the banks in cre- 
ating a demand for and affecting a sale of the bonds and legal-tender notes 
of the Government, and thereby of raisingthe money nerean for . — 
on the war. For this purpose it was admirably well contrived and adap 
and proved very efficient and successful. 

The previously exist: banks created by the States had been established 
for the Bard genie furnishing a circulating medium of bank notes to take the 
pes of real money and serve as its representative, and in order to do this 

t was considered necessary and indispensable that the bank notes should be 
convertible into or redeemable in coin or specie. 

It was conceded by all, in time of peace, that no system of bank-note cir- 
culation was sound and reliable unless the notes were made redeemable in 
coin RA ques of the same nominal value. It was not possible in 1863 to ob- 
serve rule ofsound banking in the United States. The then existing 
State banks, with one or two exceptions, had either suspended specie pay- 
ments or withdrawn their circulating notes, and gold was no longer in use 
as money, but was sold as a commodity at a high premium above its coin- 
age value. The national banks, therefore, were to be furnished by the Gov- 
ernment with circulating notes secured by a deposit of Government bonds, 
and these notes were made redeemable in the legal-tender notes of the 
Government, and not in coin or specie. 

This was in reality going back to the bills of credit or continental money 
of Revolutionary times and making that description of money a basis for 
banking. The authors of the scheme regarded it as temporary, and justi- 
fled at the time only as a war measure. 

Mr. ressed himself in bis report asSecretary of the Treasury, 


Chase 80 San 
December, 1862. e there says: 
The Secretary recommen + * nomere paper-money scheme, but on 


the contrary a series of measures looking to a sate and gradual return to 
gold and silver as the only permanent basis, standard, and measure of value 
recognized by the Constitution.“ 

No ba system which is based on flat money“ can be considered 
sound or safe, and Mr. Chase concedes this. Banks of issue are intended te 
perform two kinds of service for the public. One is to combine the capital 
of individuals and to loan it to the public on interest; the other is to fur- 
nish the public with notes for circulation as money, and thus facilitate ex- 
changes for which coin might be found insufficient or less convenient. in 
order to satisfactorily perform these two functions it is T that the 
banks should be ssed of capital, and that the capital owned by them 
should be kept wellin hand and capable of being converted into such money 
as the purposes of trade and commerce require. 

Thenational-bank system pays little orno regard to these considerations. 
As banks of issue they are required to invest their capital in United States 
bonds, and to get circulating notes of less amount than the par value of the 
bonds purchased. If thismethod were pursued as to the whole capital of 
the banks, and it were invested wholly in circulating notes, the banks 
would, after getting their circulating notes from the Government, have less 
money toloan than they had before purchasing the bonda, and no gain would 
result to the banks, but the public would have the benefit or use of the cir- 
culating notes, and the would also have to pay a tax of 1 per cent 

n theamount of the notes. 
‘or this reason or some other the national banks have not seen fit to place 
much of th 
a 


$686,573,015, 
pty so that only 21 per cent of 
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with circulating notes, or only one-fifth as much as might be so used. It 
thus appears that the national banks as now conducted furnish the EPI 
with only one-fifth of the amount of circulating notes which might be fur- 
nished by them if they desired to issue such notes to the extent authorized 

law, and that the same capital, if invested in specie, as was formerly re- 
quired by the banking laws of some of the States, would have yielded a cir- 
Hone ig fourteen times as large, with a specie reserve of per cent be- 

nd it. 

It can not be true that our present — or currency is owing to a de- 
ficiency in the volume of the ep | medium. That volume, if the de- 

its of the national bank are included, is much larger than ever before, 

t amounts, as nearly as we can learn, to as much as $3,945,000,000, co: 

of bank notes and deposits, $1,908,446,282; of United States notes and silver 
certificates, $817,750,000; gold and silver coin, as estimated by Acting Direc- 
tor of the Mint Preston, 51,219,000. 000. issupposed to have been the 
eurrency condition of the country before the present monetary Asa 
consequence of this panic or distrust the bank deposits have been greatly 
reduced and other money extensively hoarded. 

This probably was not occasioned so much by distrust of the banks as by 
an apprehension that the Government might not be able to vent the cur- 
rency from coming upon a silver basis, so far at least as the banks were con- 
cerned; in which event it would be desirable to hold one’s funds in hand 


ril, a 
ond the anticipation of the members of the Fifty-first Congress 
that act. 

The Government liabilities now outstanding and to be met in gold (as it 
admits) exceed $800,000,000; and flve-eighths of these, consisting of green- 
backs and Treasury notes issued in purchasing silver, are to be kept afioat 

rmanently. By reason of this fact the Government may have to re- 

eem them in gol. not once only, but often; just as often as the merchants 
having occasion to pay their foreign creditors shall go to the United States 
"Treasury with these notes and ask for the gold on them. 

Assum; that Congress will not retire the greenback notes, it might take 
away their legal-tender power, and repeal so much of the banking law as 
permata the banks to use greenbacks as a reserve and require the banks to 

old a spao reserve. 

If the banks were required to keep a reserve in coin or specie instead of 
legal-tender notes,the merchants could obtain through them the gold re- 
quired for shipment abroad, and the United States Treas would not be 
subjected, as now, to a loss of gold to be sent abroad. It is chiefly through 
a demand for gold for payments to foreign creditorsthat the <n reserve of 
the Government is now in danger. ‘This trade demand should be supplied 
wholly by the banks, and would be so supplied at this time by State banks, 
as waif if those banks had been allowed to continue their business as 
authoriz by their respective charters. 

These State banks have been practically, — . m not in terms, deprived by 
the Federal Government of the right to issue circulati notes, which was 
their chief end and aim and source of gain. This has been done under the false 
pretense that the currency or circulation furnished by the State banks was 
not sound and reliable, and that it was both the ht and duty of the Fed- 
eral Government to see to it that the people should have a sound circulat- 
ing medium and to make provision in its own way for this. 

2 speech of President Harrison, at Albany, August 18, 1891. he said; 

“The General Government is char; with certain functions in which 
the people have a general interest. Among these is the duty of providing 
cr c people the money with which its business transactions are con- 

ucted." * * 

This doctrine, and the practice of!the United States since 1861 based 
thereon, is, as we believe, not only con to the fundamental theory of 
our Federal Government, but it is inconsistent with the theories and prac- 
tices of governments generally, and seems to rest upon the impression 
that governments have the faculty of bring: money into existence at 
their will and pleasure without other cost than that of printing and issuing 
notes. We find no warrant in our Constitution for providing the Govern- 
ment with money for any feo except by the process of taxation, and if 
the Government may tax the people for the purpose of providing itself with 
means of supplying the currency requirements of that same people, wh 
may it not tax them for a ved of food? And how much better off shoul 
we be 1f fed by Government ough taxation than if we paid for our food 
directly in the first instance? 


In his remarkably fine essay upon the subject Mr. Brooks re- 
marks upon the removal of the discriminating tax on State bank 
notes as follows: 


It is not to be expected or desired, under present financial conditions, that 
there should be any legislation calculated tointerfere with or embarrass the 
existing national banks. They are rendering excellent service in many re- 
spects, though they fail utterly to meet the paper money currency require- 
ments of the country, and must always fail in this respect, because they 
were not intended to meet that want to any considerable extent. 


I agree that the national banks should not now be abolished 
but I am in favor of amending the laws of their existence, as 
have already indicated. ` 

Mr. Brooks continues: 


We have already pointed out how the national banks are no longer banks 
of issue as to more than 21 per cent of their capital, and have become banks 
of discount and deposit as to four-fifths of their capital. No change of 
the national system in this respect or any other is probable or desirable 

ust now. Congress is powerless to furnish relief unless by further resort 
the old feat of manfact flat money on the printing press. Fortu- 
nately there is no danger of this kind threatening us at this moment. 

We can see but one way of escape from our present currency famine, and 
that is through the agency of the State banks. They were practically sup- 
pressed as issuers of circula: notes by the act of March g 1865, by which 
a tax of 10 Á cent was im by the United States i eed the amount of 
NM. se ting notes. The national bank-note circulation is taxed only 1 

r cent. 

Here is a practical monopoly of the business of issuing notes for circula- 
tion in this country conferred upon the natíonal banks; they have enjoyed 
this monopoly for twenty-eight and one-half years and have failed utterly 
to meet the requirements of the pun inthatrespect. The public, in the 
meantime, has been deprived of the accommodation which the State banks 
would have afforded, and the national banks have not availed of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them for serving the public to any considerable extent. 


Itis 
Btate banking ox porationg and Individual banking companies abe De eic 
corporations an com: es s ~ 
lowed to stiioy She ben and privileges conferred on them by their respect- 
ive States, and not within the legitimate authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment either to give or take away, there be as many bank notes in circu- 
lation as are called for by the public. The idea that the States are less capa- 
ble than the United States of framing safe and sound b: laws is an 
absurdity, and not less absurd than that other idea often expressed, that 
State banks would not now have suitable capita and be honestly and skill- 
full , because forty years ago such banks insparsely settled parts 
of the country were deficient in both these respects, 

Our Mee p of to-day was forty years ago one of the frontier towns and 

the scene of so-called '*wild-cat" banking of that period. Times have 
rigs eee then, and we must not allow prejudices or remembrances o 
this character to control our ore Img respecting present conditions. 
State banks were “scotched, not ed," by the l lation of the war period 
for war purposes. Of these institutions, however, 3,191 still survived in 
1891-92. as banks of discount and deposit, with a capital of $233,751,171, and 
circulating notes of only $137, 

If the restriction imposed by the United States in megane to circulating 
notes is removed, these banks alone will furnish many times as large a cir- 
culating medium as is now furnished by the national , with threa 
times as much capital, and other State banks will come into existence speed- 
ily, so as to leave no doubt of a sufficient supply of paper money, for which 


the United States Treasury will have no responsibility whatever, as in case 
of the national-bank notes. z : 


Mr. Speaker, I felt indignant last fall when I saw it in the 
8 that Mr. Simmons and other presidents of great na- 
tional banks in New Vork, announced their opposition to the re- 
peal of the tax on State bank issues. It was done with the ar- 
rogance of ancient nabobs to their underlings. They seemed to 
have assumed that if they opposed it Congress would not dare 
to repeal the tax. 

Whoever wishes to worship at the shrine of this money power 
may obey their behests; but as a friend of the people, believin; 
that they will have more freedom and more good money throug 
& judicious system of State — than national b or free 
coinage of silver would ever give them, I will work and vote for 
the re of the 10 per cent tax until it is done or I cease to be 
a member of Congress. 


the duty of Co: to put an end to the legal and moral wrong of 
o first poss 


A Cure for the Greenback Delusion—A Remedy for the Free 
Silver Madness—Not More Money, but Better Money—Repeal 
the Ten Per Cent Tax on State Banks. 


SPEECH 
HON. MIOHAEL D. HARTER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 6, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3325) to suspend the 
operation of the laws imposinga tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during 
the period therein mentioned— 

Mr. HARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: At the very beginning of what I have to say 
on this question I admit the substantial accuracy of the state- 
ments made in Peu to **stump-tail," ‘‘red-dog,” and “ wild- 
cat" money. Allthis may be admitted with perfect safety, and 
without in any way affecting the wisdom or impugning the jus- 
tice of the position of those who recommend to-day as salutary, 
necessary, and just the repeal of the tax on State bank notes. 

Sir, in the discussion of this question I do not occupy my 
present position because it is in accord with a declaration of the 
Chicago platform, but because the repeal of this law will be fol- 
lowed by permanent and untold advantages, for there is not à 
citizen in any occupation throughout the whole of our broad 
land who will not feel the benefits resulting from re 4 

There has been a vast amount of intelligence shown in the 
discussion of this question, an estan hare on the part of Rep- 
resentatives here which is creditable to the country. But I 
hope I may be excused when I say that along with this ar- 
ray of general information, the large display of ability which 
we have had in this discussion, there has unfortunately been a 
very great lack of knowledge of the history of the subject itself 
goa which such eloquent and able speeches have been made. 

nfortunately, the actual facts have not been placed before the 
House or presented to the country so far in this debate, and I 
hope the time which you have so 5 placed at my dis- 
posal will permit me to draw from a reservoir of facts of which 

am not by any means the sole or conspicuous custodian, facts 
within the reach of any man who cares to make himself intelli- 
gently familiar with the history of banking in the United States. 

I am not here, Mr. Speaker, to advocate the repeal of this tax 
on State bank issues because I think we ought to have more 
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money. Quite. the contrary, I do not think anything of the 
kind. Pass this bill and authorize the issuance of State bank 
notes and I predict that in the year 1900, notwithstanding the 
increase of business in this country, we shall manage to do 
it all with a smaller volume of currency than we now employ 
instead of a larger per capita circulation, such. as some 

think is required. The baia dg not byany means with 
an insufficient circulation, nor is defect in the actual sound- 
ness of our money; the y is with the character of the cir- 
culation—its want of flexibility, its lack of elasticity, not its 
volume. To say that wo are unable successfully to do the busi- 
ness of the United States with the volume of currency we now 
have in circulation, is to indict their intelligenee and to bring a 
charge against the businesscapaeity of our merchants, our man- 
ufacturers, and our people generally. 

We are in the condition, sir, in this country of a man who has 
not only blood h in his veins but t as much as he 
ought to have; but who has all his blood in his head and suffers 
from continual fever, while his feet are freezing. This describes 
truthfully the situation of the country to-day in regard to the 
currency; and if my time permits I think f can account clearly 
for this unfortunate condition, which will be remedied by the 
passage of the pending bill. 

Why, look at it, gentlemen. Youmembersfrom New York know 
that money can not be loaned there without limit even for I} pe 
centa year, and yet youean not borrow money in many parts of Ar- 
kansas at 2 cent a month. You can not lend money at 2 per 
cent a year in New York, and yet you can not obtain if on a 
5 in North Dakota at 24 per cent per annum. This is not a 

all-street question; it is not a question in the discussion of 
which you can criticise the '* goldbog,” or the “ shark,” or the 
broker, or the banker, or the Wall-street man. 


I tell 


the Wall-street banker this afternoon is as much put out 
state of affairs which confronts us as is the planter of 

sippi. The difficulty then, I repeat, is not with the volume of the 
currency. I am not advocating more money, but a better sys- 


tem; and before I sit down I think I will be able to show you | 


that we had a better, afar better system under the old State 
banks than we have 

Mr. GOLDZIER. 
question? x 

Mr.HARTER. At the close of my remarks I will yield tothe 
gentleman, not now. 

Coming back to the question of the nature of money, it is the 
easiest thing in the world to confuse capital and money, capital 
and currency. What new sections of the country want, gen- 
erally, and the older sections, too, for that matter, is not cur- 
rency, but capital; and in describing the uses of money itseems 
to me that in a primitive state, when men were as Abraham 
Was, in a solitary tribe, they had no occasion whatever for cur- 
rency; but when tribe after tribe had become acquainted and 
intercourseresulted; when they had oceasionfor barter between 
them, and afterward when barter had enlarged into trade, they 
needed some medium of exchange, money; and the first money 
we know anything of was the herd. Everybody wanted cattle. 
The result was that the ope would aecept cattle in payment 
foranything they sold. ese fortunate people had no legal- 
tender law, the curse of many civilized States to-day, and nota- 
bly ofour own land. There was no law foreing a man to accept 
s os kind of currency, and herds were wanted by every- 

y. Pecus—the herd—isthe foundation for the present word 
pecuniary, you know. 
After trade still further extended, and the use of the herd for 
money was not convenient, they employed copper; and I say it 
wus better money for their purposes than gold could have been, 
unless they undertook to make copper a legal tender. Then, 
after copper was found insufficient to properly carry on trade, 
because of the increasing number and value of transactions, 
they used silver, and after awhile, when great transactions came 
on, when commerce enlarged and busitess became extensive 
they used gold as the most serviceable. And when gold be- 
came too heavy, too bulky to transport inthe settlement of very 
large operations, they came to the use of that other (paper) 
money, notlegal-tender money, not fraudulent money, not forced 
money. It is no more necessary to passa law people 
to take an honest money of full value than it isto have Congress 
pass an act to force a hungry man toeat. Finally, Isay, they 
came to the use of paper money. 

The best money that the world has ever discovered is paper 
money; not with a legal-tender stamp behind it; but that which 
can be turned at the will of the holder into or silver on de- 
mand. This, I declare, is the best money. all time to come 
it will be the best. Gold comes next for the use of enlightened 
people, because it is convenient and useful in large affairs. 


Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 


you that the country without exception is dissatisfied | 
with the present condition of our currency, and justly so; yous | 
a! 


You can not by act of Co 
eum : in 
More dh DOSAD there 1 pound ef gold OTPALI the aee 
weig where of go orm same 
functions, Youcan only accomplish it when man’s nature is so 
changed as to make him wi to carry around in his kets 
35 pounds where 1 pound will accomplish thé same result, or un- 
gr ca find human nature ready to walk 35 in preference to 


Therefore I say r money, promptly redeemable in gold 
at the-will of the nas oa is the money which was 9 
ated; and I am here to say that the kind of money which our 
„„ good as a bond, safe as the ever- 
lasting hills, nevertheless is not. serviceable as money, because 
of ig rigidity, its want of elasticity, and its stagnant qualities, 
80 to speak. 

But now let us examine the financial history of our country. 
Let us go baek to our colonial money. You hear quite = poog 
deal by our learned friends upon the subject of b of 
credit, etc., and the average listener understan 
3 times we had a groat 3 paper monay: 

peaker, there was nota dollar of paper existen 
colonial times. PETAT 

A man looking over the history of Rhode 
thinks there was more paper money in Rhode Island than there 
were leaves under the trees in that little State, but such wasnot 
the case. These notes, issued by the colonies, were in no sense 
money; and thatis just where the difficulty arose. (D 
were 


redeemable in one or two or three years, and they 
X Isitsurprising that they could never get enough 


to individuals. 
of such money? 
enough of such money because it is not 
olding up a State bank bill issued in 
ps, insecure asit was, would have been 
early colonial inhabitants of this continent 
than all their notes redeemable in two or three „even if 
they had been good; while unfortunately they turned out 
to be very poor and, indeed, often worthless, 
The first bank in the United States that could be called a 
bank is still in existence, and it is a State bank. 


compel people to use bulky and 
seed i for 8 


will go over to Philadelphia wi: 
on Saturday of 7 elei 


ocrats. is not a pub- 
licans, but it is a question whether all the people shall havea 
money which will, while perfectly safe, be both economical and 
serviceable. 

I — againthat 5 — great Cont 8 e that was ve 
poor. acknowledge that money 831 was very poor. 
admit that the ave State bank circulation even down to 1859 
to 1860 was inferior; but you must bear in mind that it was vastly 
superior to the notes of the United States Bank, in which the 

apis who have Whig blood in them seem to have such unlim- 
Tte confidence. . 

But let us follow up the qu of history. You people who, 
asIregret to see, are in tho habit of referring frequently in 
terms of derision to the South, pomnog to ourfriends from that 

t of the country as being the abettors, so to speak, of all 

villainies, I should like to have you take a short tri 

with me down to Louisiana and study the banking system whi 
Louisiana adopted in 1842. Isay that with three or four changes 
the banking system of the State of Louisiana in 1842 was an ideal 
one, and would be an ideal ona now. Follow the reeord of these 
banks. They never failed to pay gold on every one of their 
notes. After the United States of America ceased to redeem 
her own fraudulent legal-tender greenbacksin gold (notes issued 
early in the war without necessity and contrary to the ordinary 
laws of ce), after the United States of America 
failed to redeem notes, the State banks of Louisiana went on 
redeeming their notes in gold, day after day; upto the day when 
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Gen. Butler entered the city of New Orleans, although the 
Southern States were in rebellion, and although they were in 
the last stages of an unsuccessful war, I say, even under such 
circumstances, the Louisiana banks were redeeming their notes 
in gold, dollar for dollar. 

ow, let us go on to another State. The State of Indiana 
started a system with 81, 600, 000 capital. The State took 
8800,000 of it. Individuals took the other $800,000. What was the 
of that institution? The State received over $3,000,000 


his 
on its „000 investment. The Bank of the State of Indiana 
never suspended specie payment. In 1837, when practically all 


the banks of the United States went to the wall, Mr. J. F. D. Lan- 
ier, the founder of the firm of Winslow, Lanier & Co.,a firm 
as honorable and almost as stanch as the bank itself, came on to 
Washingtonand paid—that State bank, remember—paidits debt 
to the United States in specie, The Treasurer of the United 
Statessaid that there was notanother debtor of the United States 
that did what the State Bank of Indiana did; but you must.re- 
member that all of the State banks were not debtors to the Gov- 
ernment, i 

And during the late war, when the legal tender 3 of 
the United States of America was worth less than 40 cents on 
the dollar, the notes of the State Bank of Indiana was worth 100 
cents in gold. When the notes of the United States, with the 
American eagle and flag upon them, were not good in Great 
Britain for any more than 36 cents on the dollar, you could take 
a note of the State Bank of Indiana there and buy a dollar's 
worth of goods for a dollar in the paper of that . Yet 
gentlemen talk as if there was no such th asa State 

k note. Take the safety fund system of New York, and its 
his is almost the same. Take the Suffolk bank system of 
New land, and the same was true there also. 

Gentlemen make a mistake in supposing that banking is a 
e in Which nars e no progran We have nee des 
study of banking for nearly or q thirty years. During 
V and silver and 


have had panc after paniic as the result. 
Remember, gentlemen, that if by the unwise and unconstitu- 
tional act of 1805 we had not taxed State bani notes out of ex- 


istence we would have escaped the greenback delusion, avoided 
panics, and to-day would not have locked up in the Treasury of 
the United States over $500,000,000 of useless, unavailable 
silver, which, before we get rid of it, will have cost us in 
shrinkage alone over $200,000,000, which sum will exceed many 
times over all the losses on State bank notes from the year 1781 
down to the year 2000. 

But we never sat down and studiously considered the simple 
question of the currency; and as a result this great nation, 
whichleads the world in everything else, does not occupy a fourth- 
rate place among business nations on the subject of banking; 
and Congress, the members of the Senate and House, show 
lese f. ty with the actual facts of history connected with 
this than they do on almost any subject from the creation of the 
world down. There is such a thing as evolution in money and 
mes and we know where there has not been a legal-tender 
foree bill behind money, whether coin or paper, it has steadily 
improved in quality and oolong. = 

ou can begin with the days w. Abraham weighed out the 
silver with which he bought the grave for Sarah, and from that 
time down to this hour there has been no lack of really perfect 
money for the time, „and use. Without exception in the 
history of the earth, the people have had honest money, money 
in some form, always in the most available form, and plenty of 
it except where a king or Congress interfered and put a dishon- 
est, rascally, fraudulent law behind it, compelling subjects and 
citizens to take it, when, of course, the most dishonest and 
worthless money in the world will drive out the best and most 
honest money ever known. 

But, again. Gentlemen, sir, say if you pass a law permitting 
States to allow their popa to furnish themselves with money, 
good or bad, that they will of course furnish themselves with 

money. 

I look with amazement on some of our friends on this floor 
when they say that we will have bad money issued under the 
State laws. Really, we ought not to argue with a man of that 
kind. It is “love's labor lost” to argue with a man who thinks 
that in 1894, because a State law may give him authority to 
issue unsecured notes, that he can doit. I will not waste time 
in an argument with such men. If any man thinks that he 
can issue unsecured notes of this kind and get them out into 
circulation, I will pay his rent for three months so that he may 


make the experiment and find out for himself how many of his 
notes he can get out and keep out. It is 8 en to speak 
dven of such a thing being possible in 1894, 


gentlemen 
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say thatif we repeal this unjustand unconstitutional law we will 
go back to the worst system of money we ever had. 

Now, if you seek to find out where the bad notes will be 
adopted and ask,for instance,a gentleman from Maine Dir 
DINGLEY], Will the State of Maine allow the issue of that 
kind of money?" the reply will be, Oh, no; oh, no; not Maine, 
but Mississippi, or r some of the » Southern States, will.” 

e wi mand good and as 
no State bank note * pue 
will cireulate in Maine." 


tutional 
legislation, have you men so ignorant in your districts that they 
the choose the best? 


anything that was offered to them if anybody told them it was 
money.” These gentlemen have an idea that a man 


lin rather a piece of silk unless there was a legal-tender 
law pasted up some where commanding him to take the silk. 
[Laughter.] Such opinions are unworthy the in e 80 

ted 


ges. 8 body as the House of Representatives of 
` We are too much alarmed about the danger of our fellow-citi- 
zens in other neighborhoods making some awful if we 
only punc: [Laughter.] You seem to think thatall the 
ple except Congressmen some few persons in your own 
icts are so ignorant and so lacking in intelligence that if 
you give them a chance they wil ruin themselves with poor 
money even though you give them at the same time an oppor- 
tunity to supply th 
illustration. At the 


bad money being put into circulation and e PUR. by s 
n you ought 
i candles 


land, New York, and the West would insist on doing away 
with the electric ligh 
candles instead. 


wars. 
Cæsar in Latin, and I don’t know but that some few could give 
us an account of the Homeric wars in Greek, but when it comes 
to the facts about the condition of the currency of the United 
States from 1860 down to the passage of this law which we 
wish to repeal, not a member on this floor has given us even a 
guess, much less a fact. Now, what are the facts? When the 
war broke out there were no national banks in existence, and, 
thank God, we had no paper money issued by the United States 
of America in circulation, and if I had my way to-day, I would 
borrow enough gold with which to pay all the legal-tender noteg 
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‘of the United States; 


and I 3 every such note and can- 


cel it, and from now forward the U States should never issue 
a do of paper for use as money. 
Irepeat that we had no notes of the United States in circula- 


tion nor any national banks when the war broke out, but for- 
tunately we had a State 555 Why do not gentle- 
men who discuss this subject about the State bank notes 
that were in circulation in 1860? Why do not they come here 
and show you samples of these 1860-61 notes? My good friend 
from Iowa Mr. GEAR] has shown us this old Wapello note, and I 
dare say I could go out into the prn clerk’s room, orinto the 
Congressional Library,and get old colonial notes also, but why 
do not these gentlemen show you some of the State bank notes 
that were in circulation in 1861? Simply because such notes 
were redeemed in full and there was no loss upon them whatever. 
We had at that time one of the best banking systemsin the world; 
not such a halting, spavined, blind, lame, crippled system as gen- 
tlemen talk about here. When the war began what did our State 
banks say to the Government of the United States? They said 
to Secretary Chase, If the war lasts three months, if it con- 
tinues for e years, if it does not end for thirty years, here 
stand the State banks of the United States ready to furnish the 
Government with all the money it may need during the contin- 


1861. 
The banks said: 


it it in the various banks which furnish it, or you MK elect, 
it out 


spole payments." Mr. Chase did not do this. 
raw 


ned? The United States—not the State banks—but the United 
States of America suspended payment, and before the State 
banks. Why, gentlemen, the State banks were stronger than 
the Government. You talk about them as being inferior in char- 
acter, yet they were stronger than the Government, stronger 
than the President, Congress, the Supreme Court, and the Army 
and Navy of the United States combined. 

If the advice of the State banks had been followed the great 
war, which, on a legal-tender dishonest shinplaster basis cost 
$6,187,243,385, would have cost less than $3,000,000,000, and would 
have ended a year earlier. This loss alone amounted to many, 
many times over and over the whole loss of the people of the 
United Stateson bank bills of every form, kind, and nature since 
the foundation of our Government. This was the kind of banks 

ou had; these are the banks which you condemn here as inferior 
king institutions, and ignorantly allude to as wild-cats. 

Now, what happened? The war went on. We issued paper 
money, and then came the damnable idea of making it a legal 
tender. And with a single stroke of the pen, the signature of 
the President that made paper money a legal tender for the pay- 
ment of honest debts created in a different currency, you drove 
down; yes, ruined the credit of our country abroad; you alienated 
from yourselves the Med of Europe. Do you know why it 
was that Europe sympathized with the South more than with 
the North? Because, gentlemen, in the matter of money, as I 
understand it, the Southern States then in rebellion were more 
honest than we. Did you, Judge TURNER, make your notes a 
rA FE tender for the payment of debts? 

. TURNER of Georgia. No, sir. 

Mr.HARTER. No. Whilethe great United Statesof America 
was in the slush and mud of repudiation (for a legal-tender irre- 
deemable note is repudiation) the States then in rebellion, a 
mere handful of American citizens fighting against their Gov- 
ernment, were so honestthat they did notattempt to wrong their 
creditors. But we by one act, and without any good reason, de- 
prived ourselves of the sympathy of honest men all over the 
world, for the legal-tender act was nota necessity on the part 
of the Government. I am proud to say the Government re- 
ceived no countenance and no favor in its dishonesty from the 
State banks. They were, therefore, not only stronger, but more 
honest than the Government of the United States. 

What happened next? In 1861 Mr. Chase, in his report as 
3 the Treasury, recommended the establishment of 
national banks. And remember how our a Sigs was then 
constituted. Our brethren whom we are very glad to see here 
now from the South—who never come here in too great num- 
bers, so long as they are not advocating ‘‘ antioption” or silver 
freak legislation [laughter], so long as they come here as Demo- 


crats advocating honest money and honest measures for all the 
poopie and freedom throughout the States, we welcome them 
increasing numbers—were not in Congress; for at that time 


there were no Representatives from the South on this floor. It 
was a lonesome kind of a body in 1861; and the situation was the 
same in the Senate. 

Mr. Chase brought in his recommendation for a national-bank 
system. HeurgedituponCongress. ButtheState bank system 
was so grounded in the confidence of all intelligent people that al- 
though the House and Senate were in entire sympathy with the 
Administration, he could not induce Congress to pass the law he 
recommended. Why, sir, a Republican Ways and Means Com- 
mittee refused to make a favorable report upon it. Think of it! 
The next year, in December, 1862, Mr. Chase again sent in his 
report favoring the establishment of national banks. And then 
he secured the powerful aid of the sainted President, Abraham 
Lincoln, whoin his message joined in the recommendation of 
the Secretary. He had the help of Lincoln, who held the heart 
of the whole country bound to him as if by ribs of steel, who 
enjoyed the confidence of every American citizen, whether in 
the corage or in the counting house. Yet so perfect were the 
State banks, so admirable was our system of State banking that 
even with the aid of the President of the United States, Mr. 
Chase was unable to have his national-bank system adopted. 

These facts speak louder on a subject like this than the words 
of any man, or than of any ten thousand men. Now, along in 
1863 what happened? A few facts are worth a great deal of 
talk. What happened, T ask? In the Senate, on February 12, 
1863, after all this whipping in, after the use of patronage, after 
the resort to every form of influence, after appealing to men’s 
pedum by telling them that a market must be made for the 

nds of the United States, with influence enough on the part 
of the Administration to move a mountain, they 3 to 
get this national-bank law through the Senate by a vote of 23 
e e And in the House the bill passed by a beggarly majority 
of 14. 

Now, then, what kind of a law was it to start with? You 
gentlemen who so eloquently condemn State banks while you ex- 
tol national banks, I ask you what kind of a law was this na- 
tional banking law? It was a law modeled after the free banking 
systems ot the States of Ohio and New York; and, unfortunately 
for the country since, it did not take the best State bank sys- 
tems as its model. Iam not an enemy of the national banks. I 
trust nobody who hears me speak will go away with such an im- 
pression. I would unfetter that system, I would make the na- 
tional-bank system far freer, more profitable to the banks, more 
serviceable to the country. I would not take away one iota of 
its usefulness. I would extendit. I would arrange to perpetu- 
ate it, and I hope that our Southern friends on this floor when 
the time comes to enlarge the usefulness of the national banks 
will not be found kicking in the traces or flinging their old prej- 
udices into the question. But I ask what was this national- 
bank system as adopted? It was a servile copy of not even the 
best State bank system then in existence in the United States. 

Now, let us make another test. I invite you to any and all 
tests. Put both systems to the test of endurance and to the test 
of serviceableness in time of need. Put them to the supreme 
test of everyday usefulness. What was the history of the na- 
tional system, side x side with the State bank system, when 
both were free? I ask what was its history? Here it is. The 
national banks could not make any headway, 3 along- 
side of the State banks, the State banks being considered so 
much more desirable by the people so long as the people had the 
freedom of choice. Why, your resentatives from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. WALKER, in their speeches on this subject alluded to 
this very fact and talked of some sort of State legislation in Mas- 
sachusetts which would introduce more national banks at the 
expense of the State banks. But the Yankee, with that com- 
mendable, honorable sagacity and ability, which marks him in 
every nation and in every clime, was altogether too able a man 
to substitute a poor form of banking for a better and more serv- 
iceable one. 

Consequently our Massachusetts friends said, Excuse us, if 
you please,” and went on with their State bank system. And 
so it was with the other States, for the people were entirely ca- 
pable of judging between the two systems. They found the 
most efficient and useful money to be that of the State bank 
the State bank note. It was finally proposed—as the people were 
decidedly in favor of the better system of banking, and opposed 
to the worse system—it was finally proposed to take away the 
freedom of competition, 2 as my friend, Mr. HATCH, would 
take away the freedom of his fellow-citizens in 3 in corn, 
wheat, flour, cotton, and other agricultural products. They pro- 

to take away this freedom, for they said, As long as you 
ve free competition the State banks will prevail.“ 

Well, gentlemen, in the eye of truth, and with respect for the 
highest form of wisdom, I say it is an eternal law (unless inter- 
fered with by Congress) that the best will prevail at all times, 
and the worst not under any circumstances. But finding the 
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State bank system so much move desirable, so much more 
serviceable, and so much more useful to the business interests 
of the country than the national, a proposition was brought 
in here something like the bill of my friend, Mr. HATCH, to 
which [ have referred, to interfere with the liberty and free- 
dom of trade in the States, and Mr. Hooper, on February 17, 
1865, presented a bill to this House taxing the issues of State 
banks, and in the argument it was shown that the people so 
much preferred State banks thatunless we had some drastic, un- 
constitutional legislation to force them into the national bank- 
ing system they would never go into it. And remember, this 
law which we seek now to repeal, was brought in, considered, 
and passed at a time when we had nobody here from the South, 
and few present who knew what the Constitution was. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. 4 

Why, Mr. Speaker, if you went up to a member on the floor of 
this House at that time and told him that there wassuchathing 
as the Constitution of the United States he would say, Well, I 
have heard that there was, but I never saw it" [laughter], 
“and I'll be damned if I care to see it.“ [Renewed laughter. 
And under such a state of affairsthislaw was put through. But 
see how the intelligence of the House, especially the peoplefrom 
New England and New York, resisted it. What was the history 
ofits passage? They made speeches here expressing their ab- 
horrence of the measure —Francis Kernan, a gentleman who rep- 
resented a New York district; all of you New York members 
knew him; he was one of the most bitter opponents of this 
scheme. John V. L. Pruyn, an able butnotabler poem 
a worthy but no no more worthy Representative of the Albany 
district than its present member [Mr. TRACEY], was one of the 
men also who o d it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Conkling opposed it, did he not? 

Mr.QUIGG. Will the gentleman from Ohio permit a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. HARTER. No, sir; not now. At the close of my remarks 
I will answer any question put to me. 

Mr. Pru wg pests it; Mr. Brooks, of the city of New York, op- 
posed it; there is some conflict even as to the records of the pro- 
ceedings of this House concerning how it passed. Some think 
and the recordsshow it, that it passed by a beggarly majority of 
afew votes. Whatare the actual facts? These are the precise 
circumstances under which it went through: This House, when 
there was not a man in it from the States south of Kentucky, 
took action upon this matter, and Mr. Brooks of New York, rep- 
resenting the grene commercial city then or now in existence 
on this hemisphere, was opposing it. For the purpose of defeat- 
ing it he voted for the bill, and then got up after the vote was 
en and moved to reconsider it. Another gentleman immedi- 
ately moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table, 
and that motion prevailed by, I think, only one vote; and in that 
way, and in that way alone, this unconstitutional, silly, antedi- 
luvian law got on thestatute books of the United States. [Laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, we come to the Senate of the United States, Let ussee 
what was done there. You will find this rich reading and most 
suggestive, as well ashighly instructive. Perhaps you will be 
will to take it second-hand from me rather than read it for 
yourselves. What was done there? My able constituent, Sena- 
tor JOHN SHERMAN, was at the head of the Finance Committee 
of the Senate at that time. [Laughter.] I desire to say that I 
have the right to allude to him as my constituent because, al- 
though he never told me so, I take it for ranted: of course, that 
a man of his intelligence must have voted for me when a candi- 
date in his district. I wish to say again that he never said he 
voted for me. I repeat this because if he admitted he had 
done so, it would no doubt injure him in the Republican 
church. pougne] Nevertheless, looking at the shape of his 
head and knowing his general intelligence and long experience, 
I can not help feeling that he must have been my earnest even 
if silent supporter at the election, knowing it was his last op- 
portunity. 5 

Senator SHERMAN was then, as he is now, a very wise man, 
and he knew more about the details of these matters than al- 
most any other man in Congress, perhaps more than any other 
man. And yet Senator SHERMAN did not feel able to defend 
thislaw. He was very anxioustohurryitthrough. He chided 
Senator Henderson, a Republican from Missouri; and gentle- 
men, it has always seemed to me a great calamity that Senator 
Henderson went out of the Senate of the United States, and that 
it would be agreat blessing if he should ever find his way back 
thereagain. Senator Henderson made a perfectly unanswerable 
speech against this law. I call the attention of my Maryland 
neighbors to the fact that Mr. Reverdy Johnson, from that State, 

e in the Senate of the United States a magnificent and con- 
vincing speech in opposition to this tax, holding that it was un- 


constitutional, and most unwise, even if constitutional; and cir- 
cumstances have since demonstrated its unwisdom. 

Mr. Powell, of Kentucky, made a speech against it. I think 
Garrett Davis made a speech against it. He was in the habit 
of making speeches for or against everything that came up, so 
I assume he made a speech against it. e voted against it. 

Mr. BLACK of Georgia. Mr. McDougall, of California, also. 

Mr. HARTER. Who were these men opposed to the putting 
of this law on the statute book? Remember they had all the 
evidence right before them. They had national banks and State 
banks around them, in the same towns and cities from one end 
of the country to the other, and they could judge accurately of 
the comparative usefulness of the two. Gentlemen here are 
about thirty years away from that period. You depend upon 
your memories, but they are veryfaulty. Whengentlemen who 
talk from their memories instead of from the record are able to 
tell me what kind of weather we had a year ago to-day, then I 
will put greater confidence in the statements the gentlemen 
make who shake old-fashioned bills above their heads and with 
great eloquence tell us that it is unsafe to take off this tax; but 
not until then. 

Referring again to the Senate, I wish to keep before you 
constantly that the Senate, like the House, was made up very 
largely of Republicans, a Senate made up from the West and 
North, for our Southern brethren occupied no seats there then. 
I tell you men here to-day who are giving the people of the 
United States the impression that the effort to repeal this 
law all comes from the South, I tell you that this law was 
passed against the convictions of the ablest men of the North, 
and against the views of the strongest men in the Republican 
party. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. They had a two-thirds majority in each 


House. 

Mr. HARTER. My friend from New York says they had a 
two-thirds majority in each House, and it must be so, as he 
never tells ahything that is not true. [Laughter.] 

I have here the names of the men who voted against the pas- 
sage ofthislaw. I put itto youagain, gentlemen, and before re- 
citing them, that this is not a party question. It is a question 
affecting the welfare of every business in the land, and upon 
which the restoration of the regular operation of the business 
of the whole country largely hinges. Who voted against this 
law at a time when they were most capable of judging wisely? 

Remember that this national banking system had not been 
able to make much head way at that time. My recollection is that 
Senator SHERMAN said there were only about 884,000, 000 of na- 
tional bank notes out at the time this law was passed, and there 
were still $136,000,000 of State bank notes in circulation. The 
State banks were outrunning the national banks in usefulness 
and excellence. 

Here is the testimony which the Senate record shows. If the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. LAPHAM] votes for the re- 
peal of this unconstitutional tax, permit me to say he has most 
respectable company in doing so. Mr. H. B. Anthony, a Senator 
from Rhode [sland, voted against the law. Make anote of that 
gentlemen. Charles R. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, voted agai 

t. Citizens of the Keystone State, make a note of this fact too. 
Jacob Collamer, of Vermont, voted against it. Representatives 
of the Green Mountain State ies, aona make a note of this 
fact before m talk about wild-cat banking and the lack of pru- 
dence in following the lead of people who would repeal an un- 
just and unwise law. 

Nextcomes Garrett Davisof Kentucky. James Dixon of Con- 
necticut voted against it. See how these New England names 
ring out in protest both against the justice and the wisdom of 
this act. And they had theireyesopen. You have been asleep 
forthirty years on this banking question. Yet you undertake 
to turn such men out ot court, with all the evidence with them 
and none of the evidence before you, because you do not quote 
it. I know you are honest men and you would quote it if you 
had it, even ifit were, asit would have to be,against you. You 
see I have great respect for the honesty, if not for their knowl- 
edge of this particular question, of those who oppose repeal. 

Iam sorry to see some of the Democratic Representatives 
from Wisconsin opposing this bill. Wisconsin under the old 
“wild-cat” system of banking had the very worst banks in the 
United States; but by 1860 her banks had become quite good, 
and in 1865 almost perfect; and we find both the ubiican 
Senators from the State of Wisconsin voted against this tax on 
the ground that it was unwise; and even without regard to its 
constitutionality they did not believe in allowing it to be mada 
into law without protest. 

A MEMBER. ho were they? 

Mr. HARTER. James R. Doolittle and Timothy O. Howe. 
Both of them are on record as voting against it. 
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Coming to Connecticut, it was unanimously against this meas- 
ure. Talking about monetary shrewdness, I ask you to recall 
the manner in which Connecticut people fooled Southern men 
for years—yes, for generations—with “ wooden nutmegs” and 
“oak hams!” [Laughter.] Yet, the united Republican wisdom 
of the State of Connecticut was cast against this law, Ira Har- 
ris, of New York, the greatest of the commercial States in the 
Union, the one that had the heaviest stake in the matter, voted 
against the law. J. B. Henderson, of Missouri, then and now 
one of the clearest-headed men that lives within the boundaries 
of the United States, voted against it. ; 

You Indiana people are nearly always wrong on all questions 
involving the currency. [Lang ter.] You were famous for be- 
ing for greenbacks and distinguished for free-silver crankism 
until, by the grace of God, conviction entered your souls in the 
last session of this Congress; but at all other times you have 
been wrong when the balance of the country has been right. 
Iregret to find now that Democratic Indiana has become sound 
the Republicans under the lead of ex-President Harrison 
Son have become as mad as March hares on this class of ques- 
tions, as unmanageable as a bull in a china shop, and as dan- 

erous as a lucifer match in a powder magazine. [Laughter.] 
But, gentlemen, Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, was your 
Senator then, and voted against the law. Reverdy Johnson, of 
Maryland, one of the ablest men who ever occupied a place in 
the Co of the United N voted against it; erp rep- 
resented the great commercial, im bing exporting, and manu- 
facturing interests of Baltimore, that noble city by the bay. J. 
A. McDougall, of California, representing a gold State, a State 
which furnished the world with its gold, voted against this bill, 
His State did not believe in paper money. At that time it had 
not risen to that stage of intelligence. [Laughter.] L. W. Pow- 
ell, of Kentucky, spoke and voted against it. George Reed Rid- 
dle, of Delaware, voted inst it. J. C. Ten Eyck, of New 
Jersey, voted against it. P.G. Van Winkle and W. T. Willey, 
of West Virginia, voted against it, and Mr. Wright, of New 
Jersey, voted against it. So that you see, Mr. Speaker, prac- 
tioally all the men, but not striotly all the able men, voted against 
it—— 

A MEMBER. Who voted for it? 

Mr.HARTER. Asa rule they are men whom the country has 


forgotten, and whom the country has been glad to forget. 


ughter and applause. 
Halt CHICK G. That is very clever; but give us their 


names. 
Mr. HARTER. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to speak.of an- 
other matter which it seems to me will ap to 3 judg- 
ment and good sense of our people, without regard to their 
politics. It isa mistake to have too much money. I believe all 
will some day agree to this. Too much money is.a costly and 
wasteful luxury. if yan can run your plantation with one col- 
ored man, a mule, an 
than with twenty colored men, twenty mules, and twenty wagons. 


a wagon, it is better to run it that way ` 


Mr. RIC SON of Michigan. And the other nineteen 


might go to the poorhouse. 
Mr. HARTER. Otherwise the owner would get there. 


* * * © Ed 


I lay down as a principle which all will finally have to sub- 
scribe to, that that money is the best which is the most efficient; 
that the money which with the least volume will do the most 
business is the most desirable. 


* * 


Applying this test, I invite you | 


to a comparison of the condition of your country at several pe- 


riods wi easy reach. The period from 1850 to 1860 in this 
country was one of phenomenal development. We never grew, 
as u country, in wealth, in population, in manufactures, in com- 
merce, in shipping, as we did from 1850 to 1860. Consequently 
that was a time when a vast amount of money was needed in 
proportion to our population; in other words, a very large per 
cap ta supply of money was then necessary. 

ow, I want to callattention to the fact that State bank money 
was so much more efficient in performing the functions of money 
than our present currency, by.comparing the quantity of it that 
we had in circulation with the volume of money now in use. 
In 1850 we had a total circulation of $12.28 per capita, and at 
that time we did not have men from the South, from the West, 
or from the North coming don to the capital.complaining that 
they did not have enough per capita circulation, and that in 
some way we must make 47 cents go for 100 cents. There was 
nothing of that kind. There were no moving bands of Coxey- 
ites marching to the capital complaining of the lack of circu- 
lating medium and demanding money or something +o eat with- 
out working for it. Again, in 1860, we had only $16.63 per cap- 
ita, but now we have a total circulation, inside the Treasury and 
outside, of more than twice as much money as we had in 1860, and 
nearly three times as much money as we had in 1850, and yet 


from one end of this country to the other complaint comes to us 
as representatives that the people have not money enough. 
This, then, is irrefutable evidence thatthe banking system of 
that day was three times as efficient as our present system. 

But again, at that time more money was needed in proportion 
to the business transacted than now. At that time probably 
$10 out of every $100 worth of business was done with money. 
Now out of every $100 worth of business transaeted only $10 
worth is done with money. Consequently, we had need of 
seven times as much money then as we have now. Asa matter 
of fact, we had in 1850 only one-third as much. So, 3 
seven by three, the astounding conclusion must be reached tha 
this system was twenty-one times as efficient as the system we 
have to-day. 

Under that system you did not have the great panics that you 
have now. Some gentlemen have spoken about the panic of 
1857. How long did it take this country to emerge from it? 
We had 8 left the panic of 1857 behind us in 1858; 
and in 1860 Mr. MORRILL, now in the Senate, said that the coun- 
try had never been perhaps in so prosperous a condition as at 
that time. But since we crushed out the State bank notes we 
have had a succession of panics in this country. 

We are no sooner out of one than we plunge into another. 
Yet we have three times as much money; and no man can ques- 
tion the excellence of our money. It is its want of flexibility, 
its lack of elasticity, that makes it unserviceable. We have 
abundance of money, but it is never in the proper place. We 
have plenty of money in New England and the Middle States 
so that it is offered to borrowers at 14 per cent per year, while 
the farmer out in Dakota is unable to borrow at any rate per 
cent. ‘This system, therefore, is not an efficient system. It is 
notelastic. You have practically the same volume of money in 
circulation when you have great crops as when you have a fail- 
ure of crops. If your business is ona vast scale you have just 
the same amount of money as when your business dwindles 
one-half. Can you not see that such a condition breeds financial 
ew just as stagnant water breeds disense in the human 


y? 

And it is not surpr that we have these ups and downs, 
these iods of great tion of business, so to speak, followed 
by periods of depression. We have a“ bOO period when 
every man's farm out in the West is laid out in town lots; and 
this is followed almost immediately by a period when you can 
not borrow money here in the capital of the country at any rate 
of era though you offer Government bonds as collateral. se- 
curity. 

I say, gentlemen, a child who never read anything about this 
subject—a child deaf fand blind from its birth, if you should 
bring it into this House and put sight into its eyes, unstop ‘its 
ears and simply state the case—thatlittle child would have wis- 
dom enough to see that a change ought and must be made. It 
would be a good thing, I sometimes think, if Congress would 
permit a child to lead it on this class of questions. 

Now, Ishall.call attention to another lends of this subject; 
and I trust gentlemen who listen may get my exact idea, for 1 
am aware that my manner of Rg. Pag gi myself is not always 
clear nor at any time perfect. But I am anxious that every 
man in this House without regard to politics shall grasp tho 
line of thought I am about to enter upon. 

Why is paper money the best money? It is best, in the first 
place, because it costs nothing. The worst money, beyond the 
amount that you absolutely need, is gold—why? use “it is 
capitaland most valuable, Gold and silver are commodities. 
They havea double value, as money and as commodities. Gold 
and silver as such then are capital; they can be e for 
commodities to meet the consumption of the country. They can 
be traded for things that you need, which enter into manufac- 
fures and build up the nation. 

Therefore, gentlemen, it is very unwise to employ any more 
gold and silver in the currency of the country than is absolutely 
required. All the surplus so employed is wasted. If, for in- 
stance, Judge PATTERSON of Tennessee is conducting a given 
amount of business with a capital of $300,000, and my friend 
from Virginia, Mr. SWANSON, is conducting the same amount 
of business with a capital of $100,000, there is not a member on 
either side of this House who would not say that the gentleman 
from Virginia is the more skillful business man. 

Now, follow this thought a step farther, and you will admit 
that a nation which is able to do its business satisfactorily with 
the least amount of gold and silver coin and the largest amount 
of redeemable paper—not legal-tender paper, but para that 
circulates because itis good, not through the force of law back of 
it—the nation that can do its business through the least amount of 
coin and with the atest proportion of paper is the advanced 
nation, just as is the nation that uses electricity for illumina- 
fion and discards the tallow candle, 
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Now, apply this ideato the banking system which we propose 


to restore to you the right to use. In the United States in 1850 
we had $6.63 of coin per capita. In 1860 we had $10 per capita. 
In 1894 we have $16.28 per capita. In other words, gentlemen, 
under this banking system, which I recommend to you as the 
best we haveever had—and I would give the national „as L 
said before, equal latitude for improvement—under this system 
we were able to carry on the business of the country with much 
more economy than we do now, and with far more satisfaction in 
every part of the land, 

Before closing I wish to call your attention to another thing. 
Along our Northern border we have a country with which we 
are at peace; we have a country inhabited by people whom we 
respect; but where is the man on the floor of this House, I ask 
you, who will say that the business ability of the Canadian is 
superior to the business ability of the man from Boston? Who 
is willing to say that there is a higher order of financial sense 
in the Dominion of Canada than exists all over the United 
States to-day? Noone,I know. On the 8 we are quite 
as accomplished in all business ways as the people of Canada 
indeed, we furnish Canada with i gen many bank officers, who 
often take with them considerable capital, too—and I ask you 
now to compare with me the financial condition of Canada and 
that of the United States. 

Now, gentlemen, the “wild-cat” banking system to which you 
refer exists in Canada. Her PAGE. system was on a parity 
with ours in 1865, before you put on the statute books pro- 
vision taxing, or rather crushing out, the State banks of this 
country. Our notes circulated on a Berit in the city of New 
York and on the lakes with those of Canada, and we were ona 
level with her in every way. Under ordinary conditions we 
would have made as much progress in banking science as Canada 
has made sinee. 

You will, of course, recognize the *'wild-cat," the ‘‘ rag-tag” 
and ‘‘stump-tail” currency as soon as you cross the Cana- 
dian border. And yet that alarm that now sses your soul, 
when you get nearer to tho seat of it, per will not be so 

t and this currency will not be so frightful as it seems in 

e distance. Come to Canada, then, if you please, and examine 
their currency. Lou are afraid that money will beat a discount 
if it be issued by the State banks. If it be at a discount it will 
not circulate very far. If it be ata discount it will stay at home. 
If it is good it not be at a discount. The same rule applies 
toCanada. The banks eee furthereast than in any ter- 
ritory wecontrol, in Newfoun d, find them circulating at par 
in Victoria, in the island of Vancouver. Is not ita little singu- 
lar, with MK of your 5 rore this 5 you 
find this wild-cat, rag-tag, stump-tail money circulati at par 
everywhere in all the Canadas? 

It is circulated at par not only over every acre of territory in 
Canada, but it goes in Chicago, it is good in St. Paul, itis sought 
for in Minneapolis, passescurrentin Takoma, in Seattle, in Cleve- 
land, in Toledo, in Buffalo, and in Boston at par. That is the 
kind of banking you would have here unless you are willing to 
confess that we are unequal to our neighbors, that we are so far 
behind Canada, that our friend who lives just across the line 
(judge POWERS) in Vermont, that the Judge, although he looks 

e andis an intelligent man, is not on a par with, but on the 
contrary exhibits contemptibleignorance beside, the Canadian 
in such matters. You must take that position or else agree 
with the view I am urging. 

Mr. POWERS. I shall have to interrupt the gentleman to 
say that this 5 is not taken at par in New England. 

Mr. HARTER. Then I gave your portion of New England 
more credit for intelligence than it deserves. 
land, Ohio, and at Buffalo, N. V., at par, and Im a iry and 
found that it goos in Takomaand Seattle at par, and during a 
part of the late war you could buy $2.80 of United States legal- 
€— shinplasters in Washington City with a one-dollar Cana- 
dian note. 

Mr.POWERS. You are doubtless right about Canada, but 
not New England. 

Mr. HARTER. Canada bank notes go around the world to- 
day, and if there wasa railroad to the moon they would 8 
there at par. [Laughter.] This is the kind of money issued by 
Canadian banks, and the kind our banks should be allowed to 


issue. 

But I also call your attention to another thing. While the 
farmers of Arkansasand planters in 5 ‘while the men 
in North Dakota, the constituents of my friend JOHNSON, are 
unable to borrow on the best security—because the crop of cot- 
ton, wheat, or grain is choice security, after it is 
harvested—while they are unable at almost any rate of interest 
238 money, yet under the Canadian system, which 


y the natural devel ent of our State banking sys- 
tem, the farmers of Canada, Ror the Pacific to the Atlantio, 


It goes in Cleve- 


are able to borrow money at moderate rates of interest. You 
can borrow money at Vancouver, on the shores of the Pacific, 
and in Newfoundland on the Atlantic, for business purposes, at 
8 the same rates. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Dol understand the gentleman to state that 
the Canadian banking currency is under the control of the 
provinces? 

Mr. HARTER. No, sir. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is a national currency, not a local cur- 
rency; that is all there is of it. 

Mr. HARTER. There is nothing in the shape of collateral 
back of it and no legal tender in it and it is not a national cur- 
rency in any respect. It is not a legal tender and there is noth- 
ing. ishonest about it. 

P 


r. WALKER. Will the gentleman yield to me for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HARTER. Ican not do it. 

Mr, WALKER. I will not detain you for a minute. 

Mr. HARTER. Will gentlemen on that side give me a little 
extension? 

Mr. WALKER. I do not believe they will. 

Mr. HARTER. Then I can not do it, much to my regret. 

The SPEAKER pro re. Thegentleman de 8 to yield. 


was going on to say that for business 
purposes a merchant could practically borrow mo in Van- 
couver, on the shores of the Pacific, or in Victoria, on the island 
Vancouver, as cheaply as a merchant in Montreal could borrow 
over the counter of the Bank of Montreal. While the farmer 
over the imaginary line in Dakota is unable to borrow money at 
24 per cent per annum, the farmer in Manitoba can get it at 9 
percent. But there is another matter which I want to bring to 
your attention, Last year during the panic, when you could not 
borrow money in the United States at any price, Canadian capi- 
tal went to Chicago, went to New York, went everywhere, and 
was loaned to our poopie, and when you could not turn a wheel 
with your $34 per capita of currency, Canada, in the possession 
ofamerefraction of your circulating medium, had enough money 
to do her own business and then come down and save us from 
destruction in this country. 

Talso call your attention to the fact that every year, when 
your crops are ready to move, and when we Yankees are unable 
to move our crops with $34 per capita of circulation, we are com- 
p to goto a and get the Canadians to come down and 

oan us money to handle these crops. Ido not know whether 
they ever get down to MT udgo PATTERSON, to help you 
move your cotton or not, but I dare say that the factors in New 
York who finally handle the cotton of Memphis, Mobile, and 
New Orleans, do so 5 with money borrowed from the 
Bank of British North erica or its agency, or the Bank of 
Montreal, or the agents of some of the other Canadian banks in 
the city of New York. 

So that Canada, with only $19 per capita, with their miserable 
wild-cat, stump-tail currency (simply the natural development of 
our old State king system of this country, remember), have 
enough to do their own business with comfort and profit, and 
then have plenty left over to loan us, when, if it was not for 
their assistance, we would go to pot financially. 

Mr. STRAUS. And they have no mint. 

Mr.HARTER. Thegentlemanfrom New York [Mr.STRAUS] 
tells me they have no mint, and they have therefore no means 
of making a legal-tender dollar out of 47 cents’ worth of a silver 
king's property. A man may be a silver miner over there, but if 
he is he is no better than any other man. They do not say over 
there that because he is rich and owns a silver mine it shall be 

ible for him to make 47 cents’ worth of his property buy a 
ollar's worth of every poor man's sweat. 

Mr.BLAND. They take our silver dollar over there, though. 

Mr. HARTER. But here is another thing of interest, a most 
surprising thing in connection with these Canadians. We can 
notrun our halting, breakdown, inefficient, de eee kind 
of a currency machine here at all without jeopardy to all legiti- 
mate business. Every man who goes into business in the United 
States now has to have an accident policy, because if he begins 
a transaction in the spring, when he is offered money at 3 per 
eenta year, he does not know whether he can get money for 3 
p cent per minute in the fail, [Laughter.] You not 

rrow money for 3 per cent a second in the city of New York 
3 lost last year for the 


Mr. HARTER. Now, 


last August. Why, our present 
people of the United States, in the month of August alone, 
more millions than all the State bank notes which were lost in 
the United States from 1781 to 1894. And yet this system is 
talked of upon the floor of this House as a successful system. 
But there is anothercrowning virtue in the Canadian system. 
I have before spoken of the fact that an evidence of successful 
financiering is the small quantity of coin capital youcan getalong 
with in your monetary system, and that a system is t in 
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proportion as it employs a small amount of money which has a 

commodity or capital value, namely, coin. 
But, to digress for a moment, let me call 

another fact in this connection, which is that the Canadian 


our attention to 


banks for roe years have not had a general suspension of specie 

yments. How many have we had? Under their system the 
8 use $2.65 in coin where we use over 816. In other 
words, the Canadians are doing their business five times as 
economically as we are, and vastly better in addition. Why, 
with such an illustration as this, with the facts all around you, 
undisputed and indisputable, how can there be but one answer 
when you come to vote upon this question to-morrow? Any 
man who looks at this question in a reasonable way must vote 
for repeal. 

I cal: your attention to the fact that in the midst of the great 
panic of last summer all that saved this country from ruin from 
center to circumference was the issuing by the banks of the city 
of New York of clearing-house certificates. This was all that 
saved us. It was a device natural to State bank systems, but 

_ utterly foreign to our present one. I never saw such a piece of 
magnificent financiering; I never saw such courageous, such 
lendid, such patriotic action as characterized the banksof the 
clearing-house of the city of New York in August, 1893, and I 
do not know whether to praise most the sacrifices made on land 
or sea to keep the flag of the United States from dishonor, or 
whether to most extol the patriotism and magnificent ability 
displayed by the banks of the city of New York when they issued 
clearing-house certificates in the midst of the panic, and which 
it is part of the provisions in this bill to repeal the tax upon. 


I wish to remind you, too, that the issue of such certificatesin 
times of extreme difficulty is only one of the facilities which you 
would have under State banks. Finally, gentlemen, we should 
not have a partisan settlement of this question. You should 
notsit upon the Repubiican side of the House ona question like 
this, where the prosperity of every man in your districts is af- 
fected without regard to his party views, when yousee the reha- 
bilitation of the country hangs upon your vote, and vote against 
this measure, and when you know that its enactment means that 

rosperity will be restored. With the experience you have had 

nthe past thirty years you should not neglect tosupport asystem 
by which an elastic as well as sound and efficient king sys- 
tem can be maintained permanently. We can only avoid panics 
and live satisfactorily from year to year and prosper in this coun- 
try by the use of an elastic currency. 

I ask you, gentlemen, can you refuse to vote for this bill 
simply because you have discovered that it appeared in the 

latform of another party, and that it happened to be adopted at 
Chicago instead of Minneapolis? I appeal to your patriotism. 
I say, you have no right to raise the party cry, and no right to 
dodge behind the party wall on a question of this kind. AsI 
will not be here after the 4th of March next, I feel that I may 
be less careful as to how much I afflietyouthisafternoon. [Laugh- 
ter. And I say, gentlemen, pass this law and you will have for- 
ever driven the nail into the coffin of the greenback delusion; 
you will have got rid of the free-silver craze—and forever. 

Mr. BLAND. Not a bit of it. [Great laughter.] 

Mr. HARTER (taking Mr. BLAND by the hand), My friend 
here makes a great sacrifice in voting for this bill. 


ME tose, You can not have your banking system with- 
out silver, 

Mr. HARTER. But I say that my friend from Missouri makes 
a greater sacrifice than any man in the United States in voting 
for the pa eof this bill. A candidate for President! [Great 
laughter.] The moment this law passes his platform disappears 
from under his feet, never to be replaced again. [Renewed 
laughter.] And, moreover, gentlemen, if you find refuge be- 
hind the weak claim that your State would deluged by infe- 
rior money, let me tell you that you are throwing a cloak of slan- 
der and casting contumely upon your own States; but even that 
will not save you in the hour of judgment for the reason that in 
every one of your States if you desire—I say it on the opinion of 
the most learned lawyer in this House, I have it as the judgment 
of the ablest jurist who within my generation has lived in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and of one of the soundest lawyers in the 
State of Ohio, that it is fully within the province and power of 
any State to refuse circulation, if it so chooses, to notes issued by 
banks which are the creation of other States. 


Mr. LACEY. Iwill say to the gentleman that Iowa makes the 
circulation of such notes a criminal offense. 

Mr.HARTER. Then I shall expect the member from Iowa 
to jump forward on all fours to vote for repeal. He has had no 
intellectual reason for voting against it, and now it seems to me 
that he has no political, substantial, nor any other kind of rea- 


son for o it. [Laughter.] 
Mr. NEW LANDS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 


Me TABTE I will yield, on the chance of getting my time 
extended. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I wish to ask the gentleman what confi- 
dence we can place in his prediction with reference to the effect 
of the passage of this act, when all of us have in mind the num- 
erous predictions he n in some five or six months ago 
with reference to what would be the prosperity of this country 
consequent upon the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sher- 
man act? 1 and applause.] 

Mr. HARTER. Iam very glad the gentleman has asked such 
a pertinent question. I willanswerit. When we appealed for 
that legislation, capital was rolling outof this country, business 
was depressed 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And since the repeal capital 
and gold has rolled out even faster than before. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARTER. One ata time gentlemen, if you please. Ido 
not object to your caliber, only to your numbers. 

Mr. WHEELERof Alabama. Thismorning $1,400,000 in gold 
left New York for Europe. 

Mr.COX. Will the gentleman yield to me one moment? 

The SPEAKER pro empor The timeof the gentleman from 
Ohio has expired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARTER. Iam very much obliged to the House for its 
kindness in giving me, contrary to its rule, ninety minutes of its 
valuable time, instead of the five minutes I was entitled to, and 
will print in connection with my remarks in the RECORD brief 
descriptions of the Louisiana, the Indiana, and the Canadian 
banking systems. 

STATE BANK OF INDIANA. 


The State Bank of Indiana was incorporated by a special charter in 1834 
The capital stock was originally fixed at 81,600,000, and of this sum the State 
was to subscribe one-half and private individuals the other half. The Stato 
really tac the whole capital by an issue of bank bonds, and advanced 
one-half of it to private individuals on mort esecurity. The capital was 
afterwards increased, the Statereserving to itself the option to take one-half 
of the several increments. All the stock subscriptions were required to be 
paid in specie. The State Bank consisted of a president and board of direc- 
tors at Indianapolis, who were a 8 body, but who had no capital 
under their control and transacted none of the details of the business. All 
the details were performed by the branches of the State bank, originally 
ten, but incre im number eventually to twenty. 

The branches were managed by the private shareholders exclusively. The 
stock subscriptions were made by each branch separately, the capital of 
each being $160,000, of which the State took $80,000 and private persons $8),- 
000. The earní and dividends of each branch belonged to their own 
shareholders exclusively, but each branch was liable for the debts of every 
other branch. They were independent of each other in the matter of assets, 
but were united as to liabilities. This was the admirable keystone to the 


arch, 

The president and four directors of the bank (the parentinstitution) were 
chosen by the State Legislature to hold office for five years, and one di- 
rector of the same was elected by each branch. 

The kind of business to be done was defined in the law. It was ths usual 

business, including the power to jssue circulating notes. The only 
limit on the amount of circulating notes was embraced in a provision that 
the debts due to or from any branch aortas deposits) should notbe more 
than double the capital of that branch. Theoretically, therefore, each or 
every branch might have notes outstan to double the amount of its 
napua minus any cana it owed to other banks. An amendment was passed 
in 1836 allowing ts to be made to the extent of twoand one-half times 
the capital stock. They were not allowed to lend on mortgage security or 
to deal in real estate, except such asmight come to them in the way of secu- 
rity for loans previously made; and in such cases they were required tooffer 
it at publicsale once each year. 

In order to prevent tae branch banks from falling under the control of in- 
aividuals or cliques, it was provided that at elections of directors no person 
should cast more than 100 votes, however large his holdings might be. 
Holders of one to four shares ht cast one vote foreach share; four to 
thirty shares, one vote for every two shares; thirty to ninety shares, one 
vote for every four shares, and so on—a scheme of minority representation 
borrowed from the Massachusetts law of 1828. No branch could lend money 
on the security of its own stock. No officer or director could borrow on 
terms different from the public, nor could they indorse for each other, nor 
could they vote on questions where they were interested. On all applíca- 
tionsfor loans above $500, a majority vote of five-sevenths of the board was 
necessary, and this must be entered on the minutes with the names of the 
dirctors so voting. Directors were individually Hable for losses resultin 
from infraction ofthe law, unless they had voted against the same an 
caused their votes to be entered on the minutes, and had notified the gover- 
nor of the State of such infraction forthwith, and had published their dis- 
sent in the nearest newspaper. Any absent director should be deemed to 
haveconcurred in the action of the board, unless he should make his dissent 
known in like manner within six months. 

Such were the lead features of this monumental bank. It coptinued 
until the expiration of its charter to be a great and beneficent financial in- 
2 highly profitable to its shareholders and advantageous to the com- 
munity. - 

LOUISIANA BANK ACT OF 1842. 


the same if present; (6) no bank to have less than fifty shareholders, hav- 
ing at least thirty shares each; (7) any director going out of the State 
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for more than thirty — or absenting himself from five successive meet- 
apo the board, to be deemed to have ors, ming ge his vacancy to be 
ed at once; (8) no bank to out any notes but its own; (9) all banks to 
their balances to each other ins e every Saturday, under penalty of 
immediately put in liquidation; (10) no bank to purchase its own 
€ xd lend on its own shares more than 30 per cent of the market value 


ere 
This law had one feature which can not be approved. It allowed some 
loans to be made on mor security, but it restricted such loans to the 
bank’s capital. No part of thedeposits could be lent except on commercial 
paper maturing wit ninety days. Ijudge that not many morgage loans 
were made by the Louisiana banks, since none of them suspended in the 
panic of 1857, although most of the banks of the eet were 3 
closed by that catastrophe. Mortgage loans are all right in themselves, but 
they are no part of the business. I think that the Louisiana bank 
actof 1842 waseminently scientific. It was the first law passed by any State 
requiring a definite amountof le to be kept as a reserve. The Louisiana 
law required no pled, security for the renang id of banks, nor did 
it put any limit on the amount of their issues. this was covered, and 
amply covered, by requiring 83 per cent of specie against all liabilities, 
whether deposits or notes, the balance of the assets to be in mercantile 
paper ha not puse than ninety days to run. 
nder this law, Louisiana became in 1860 the fourth State in the Union in 
ps of bankingcapital and the second in pointof specie holdings. Ithink, 
owever, that the requirement of a 33 per cent reserve of coin (or, as we say 
now, of “lawful money") was excessiye, and that the 25 per cent in larger 
cities and 15 per cent in other places, required of national banks, isample. It 
a matter of history that the Louisiana bank act of 1842 was strictly and 
telligently enfo: until the cíty of New Orleans was captured during the 
civil war.—HORACE WHITE. 


THE MONETARY SYSTEM OF CANADA AS CONTRASTED WITH THAT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Canada to-day, with a gold basis of about $13,000,000, supplies all her mone- 
tary needs with great efficiency. She is not only able to supply all her own 
legitimate wants, but has for many years rendered substantial aid to our 

estern people in the movement of cropa in the autumn; this was notably 
the case in regard to the hea’ 9 25 of 1891. 

Canada’s total unauthori ba g capital is someth over $75,000,000, 
and the paid-up capital a little less than 862,000,000. Theb sare permitted 
to issue notes equal to the amountof their eee capital; the odes 
circulation of bank notes is about 835,000,000, and the till money is about sls. 
000,000, leaving $12,000,000 in reserve for extraordinary contingent demands. 
The demand for money during the harvest months is increased about 25 per 
cent, and the beg Wy bank-note reserve enables the banks to meet this special 
call for money without adding a fraction to the rate of interest; for when 
these notes are not in service, they are lying in the vaults ofthe banks with- 
out cost to the banks or to their customers. 

There is no bond security for the bills; the only security is a first lien on 
the assets of the bank and on the double liability of the stockholders, the 
total amount of which security averages four or ve times the total possi- 
bie circulation, and seven times the HERUM circulation. There is, besides, 
a note redemption fund. contributed by the banks and held by the Govern- 
ediate redemption of the notes ot insolvent banks. This 
fund amounts to 5 percent of the total sum of no:es in circulation d 
the previous year, each bank being uired to keep its proportion 
The holder of a failed bank bill has, be 


ment for the 


es, the anty of every solvent 

bank for the payment of his bill; the result is that every an has a 
sense of complete security in the money of the ples A 

There has been no bank failure in Canadad theterm of the present or 

of the 8 banking act (which latter dates from 1880), in which the as- 

sets of the insolvent bank were not sufficient to the bill-holders. 

So far as can be ascertained, there has been no general suspension of specie 


ayment in Canada within the past forty years; there was certainly no sus- 
5 . — there in 1857, when the banks of the United States suspended, nor 

as there been any since that time. 

In submitting Canada’s monetary system to the test of fundamental prin- 
ciples, the only defects we find are those which arise from 1 lative inter- 
ference. Her government has reserved to itself the right to issue legal-ten- 
der poe money; the limit of such issue, as at present fixed by statute, 
is ay ,000, and of this total about $19.000,000 has been put out. The goy- 
ernment has also established a number of post-office and other sa’ gs 
banks, competing with the corporate banks for the deposits of the people, 
thus crowd: gup the rate of interest upon the whole Dominion. As might 
be expected, there is a bond security to the government paper money. Gold 
being the only standard of value in Canada, this paper money has for its ba- 
sis of redemption 15 per cent in that metal, and for security 10 per cent in 
Dominion bonds guaranteed by the British Government, and 75 per cent in 
Dominion bonds not so guaranteed. The government retains to itself the 
issuance of all paper money of a lower denomination than $5; it also re- 

uires each bank 40 per cent of its reserves in Dominion notes; 
there are, however, no statutory restrictions on bank reserves, that matter 
being left very properly to the Judgment of the bankers, A reserve that is 
fixe oy statute may operate as an em ment, but can not as a secu- 
rity. Bank auditing, bank statements published monthly, a strict holding 
of the banks to thelr ob tions under penalty of forfeiture of their char- 
ters, and, add to these, individual punishment for irregular or criminal 
banks ing, are the best securities the public can haye, and these Canada has 
pro $ 


No better example can be found to illustrate the divergence in monetary 
ideas between the banker and the politician than is furnished by Canada, 
In all the essential characteristics of banking, the former is abreast with 
the intelligence of his time, while the latter still c to the old notion 
that the state can arbitrarily enforce credit. A d making the Dominion 
notes legal tender, and then compelling the b 8 to carry 40 per cent of 
their reserves in these notes, the Canadian Government has needlessly bur- 
dened the banks, and in so doing has betrayed catia of monetary law. 
The same principles govern the relation between debtor and creditor, whether 
a State or an individual is the debtor; these 88 operate with equal 
force in either ogee can not be set aside with impunity. 

Thereis nosuch t as compulsory credit; the whole banking system of 
Canada rests upon a foundation of confidence; hence when the government 
exacts from the banks an enforced credit of 40 per cent of their reserves, it 
weakens this foundation and with it the whole fabric of creditof the Domin- 
ion. But as the banks are amply able to meet every 9 demand upon 
them for coin, the pom eee is practically inoperative so far as 
the people are concerned, since no judicious banker would force these notes 
upon a customer who needed coin; and itis to intelligent and upright bank- 
ing that Canada owes her great gres l in the ee pta of an ample 
currency whichis at once safe, stable, and elastic. Thelarge measure of in- 
dividuality and freedom conferred by the banking act of Canada has evi- 
dently been inspired by bankers, as the government's own monetary meth- 
ods, if carried to their logical conclusion, are calculated to undermine credit. 
Canada's monetary system is a complete refutation of the argument so 
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E advanced among us, that thereis not enough gold in the world 
supply the money needs. 'The per capita statisticians would have ns be- 
lieve t we are helplessly dependent upon the volume of the precious 
metals for our medium of exchange, and yet here is a country that main- 
tains a paper circulation of $16.40 per head on a metallic base of only $2.64 
x head, without the least strain to her credit, while our paper money 
en at its no value; but as the object is to show the very large pro- 
rtion of metallic money used by us as contrasted with the Pop m used 

y Canada, we must reduce our silver to its gold basis of 60 cents to the 
dollar, in order to make a uniform basis for comparison. Our ratio would 
then be $8.48 of metal to $16.40 of paper, as contrasted with the Canadian 
ratio ot . di ot metalto$16.400f paper. In computing the amount of metallic 
money in each country only that is taken into the account which is held 
by the p and by the note-issuing banks of each country. 

The fact that Canada’s medium of exchange is maintained at a 
tionate cost of two-thirdsless than ours costs us, isevidence in itself that her 
monet: system is in advance of ours, for, as has already been shown, the 
trend of improvement in money is now wholly toward the enlargement of 
credit and the relative lessening of the use of the precious metals. As the 

roportion of metallic money to credit money is three times greater in the 

nited States than it is in Canada, this difference against us, amounting to 
$378,673,350, may be regarded as just so much productive capital abstracted 
from industry and converted into dead capital, for no ons can doubt our 
ability to tain as large a proportion of credit money as Canada, if we 
will but adopt the ropat legislative measures. Theabstraction of this large 
sum from productive industry could be justified only if it contributed to en- 
hance the efficiency of our medium of 9 as it does nothing of the 
kind, there is no way in which it can make the least return to the people 
from whom it is taken. 

As all our paper money is either Government or national-bank money— 
and this latter opem a Government issue—it does not come into com- 
mercial use until it is weighted with its nominal value in gold; whereas 68 

r cent of the paper money of Canada in commercial use represents credit. 

so far as the business interests of our country are concerned, we have no 
credit money, and the only possible advantage derivable from the use of paper 
money is that it is more convenient than the metais. Whatever profit ac- 
crues from the issuance of paper money, over and above the amount of metal 
held for its redemption, goes to the Government, and operates asa direct 
tax upon the medium of exchange, and an indirect tax upon productive in- 
dustry. As no bank in the United States has, aside from itsdeposits, a dollar 
of 7 aa money which has not cost a dollar in gold or its equivalent, it can 
notafford to keepsuch money idle; whereas, outof the total issue of $82,000,000 
of paper mone Canada, the banks hold about 86,000,000, which represent 
credit, and which they can issue to their customers as required, or can carry 
in their vaults without cost to either bank or customer. 

A comparison of the practical working of the two banking systems, as ap- 
plied to agricultural industry, will illustrate more clearly the superiority 
of the Canadian system. Our Western farmers and Southern planters, as a 
rule, have not sufficient capital to carry on their work throughout an entire 
year without aid. They are Mee eyed dependent for sapi lies between 
spring and autumn upon the local storekeeper and the loc anker, Few 
of them indeed can get through the winter without using their credit; but 
when autumn comes, and ii have marketed their crops, there is an all- 
round settling of accounts. necessarily callsfor a much larger amount 
of money in the autumn than is req at any other time of year. As 
these conditions are fixed by the seasons, it becomes necessary that all busi- 
ness dependent upon or accessory to agriculture shall be made adaptable to 
it. Thecountry storekeeper, recognizing this fact, brings his business into 
conformity with it, and so does the local banker, as far as he can; but as he 
can not exercise his functions with the same freedom as the storekeeper or 
the Canadian banker can, his ability to serve his customers is atly cur- 
tailed. The Canadian banker makes his own paper money, which, though 
in the form of bank notes, because of their ater convenience, is noth 
more than checks upon hís own Our local banker is compelled to ge 
his money from the National Government, and pay therefor its full denom- 
inational value in gold; and this is the case whether his bank is national or 


State. 
The effect of this difference is that it costs the Canadian banker little or 


ropor- 


no’ to keep an ample supply of money on hand awaiting the contingent 
needs of his customers, while it costs our banker the full average rate of in- 
terest on the money so held. He is therefore obliged to keep lendable 


money constant! Ir me in order to make it pay. Hence, when the de- 
mand for money is light at home, he sends his surplus to his co g 
bank in Chicagoor New York, where he is allowed interest upon it at arate 
of a third to a half the average prevailing rate. Thus it is that the mone; 
of the interior drifts to the great commercial cities, where it can always fin 
employment in speculative ventures if not in legitimate commerce, A mil- 
lion bushels of wheat transferred speculatively ten times will lock upin mar- 
gins as much money as the wheat is worth; and when these transactions 
are all liquidated the result in wealth 1 to the nation at large is nil. 
But it is not necessary to own wheat in order to sel] it speculatively; all 


that is needed is money. It would tax the ingenuity of man to make amone 


less fitted for industrial purposes and more easily drawn into these whirl 
pools of unwholesome speculation than our Government money is A 
money that has no local ties, E for definite work, but 
that is a Jack of all trades," always elude supervision; and all paper 
money, to be industriall oductive, must have personalsupervision. But 
as this implies an acq. ce with the workers and a knowledge of their 
work, the area of supervision is naturally circumscribed by individual lim- 
itations. While the bankers of the great cities where this money accumu- 
lates may, from their more commanding position, have a larger general 
knowledge of the monetary needs of the country than the interior banker 
can have, in the essential details of lending money they are equally confined 
to their own field of su ion. What, for example, can a New York 
banker know of the qualities of the local commercial pure and collateral 
that is brought to him for rediscount by a Georgia banker? Practically 
nothing; he has to take the word of the Georgia banker, and however highly 
he may estimate that word, his mind is still im ressed with the difference 
between a loan made at home upon his own judgment and knowledge and 
one made at a distance upon the Judgment of another; and thisrisk, whether 
real or imaginary, not only limits the disposition to lend, but raises the rate 
of interest 5 

The centralizing tendency of our money operates as another disadvan- 
tage to the rural banker by reducing his deposit account (a chief source of 
profit to the metropolitan banker), thus leaving the former many depend- 
ent for his profits upon the rate of interest charged. Hence we find that the 
Dakota farmer pays 2 to 3 per cent per month for the money he borrows, 
while the Manitoba farmer pays three-quarters of 1 per cent. Notwith- 
standing the fact that our banks have relatively more capital than the Cana- 
dian banks have, they are not able to fully meet the legitimate demands 
made upon them. Dotted all over the West and South are these industrial 
banks at local centers, with veritable capital and under excellent 5 
ment, which are yet unable to supply money that they would M U if 
they could. Yetin the Eastern States there is a prevalent belief that the 
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call for more money which comes from the West and the South, comes only 
those to give in return for it; for it is said: "As 
from points where it is in excess 


of interest, anyone in good credit, or who has the proper security to offer, 
- can al w wi he Under a natural mone 

would beso, but under our t artifical system it is not so, at bet- 
ter collateral security can be than the ucts of the farm and of the 


plantation, and who more competent than the local banker to judge of the 
character of such security? Give him the same freedom as the local store- 
keeper, and he will serve customers with the same thoroughness; it will 
not then be a question with the farmer as to how he shall get money tocarry 
on his legitimate undertakings, but there will be a competition among bank- 
ers to serve 
The situation in Canada to-day is that every legitimate demand for money 
plied. To be assured of this fact it is not necessary for us to know the 
de of the actual transactions, for conclusiveevidence is furnished in the 
published statements of the banks, which show that they have at all times 
a 77 yvy of bank notes in their vaults awaiting employment. While money 
— us 


issu 


as available at one point of the Do on &s at another, the rate of 

rest, although not the same at all po 1s uniformly steady, and the 
difference in rate between one point and another is due to the difference in 
erentpoints. Themerchantsof Winnepeg 
ts 


and manufacturers of Montreal, the financial center; 
far West pay about the same rate that is paid by the farmers of Ontario. 
The importance of an ample supply of money and a stable rate of interest, 
in encouraging and aiding industrial productiveness, can hardly be over- 
estimated; for obviously no intelligent person will risk his credit and prop- 
erty in industrial operations that can not bly s him any return 
within a year, unless he can know beforehand where is to get his money 
and how much he is to par for it. 

But how can one know anything about the future of our money? It 
may have the in value of gold to-day, and before the year be 
down to the price of silver; it may be abundant at6 per cent per annum when 
a business o is undertaken, and be scarce at 30 per cent before it is 
closed. These are the conditions that environ the workers, the wealth- 


legiti- 
mate industry, 
farmersand planters are im neyed 
t them. the interest of the whole country, is it not well 

greenback craze,” a “silver delusion," and a con- 
tinued agitation, until the most productive of all our industries is relieved 
from the incubus of & false monetary tem, since these are thesurestsigns 

that needs Sorrenti 


that there is an evil on? 
ve the inability of our local banks to 


If any more evidence is needed to pro 
— —＋ per functions, we have it in the fact that our Western grain - 
ers are o to resort to 


Canadian banks for monetary aid. It is esti- 
mated that in autumn of 1891 more than 88.000. 000 were borrowed from 
these banks for use in Minnesota and Dakota alone. It may be said that 
the dealers resort to the Canadian banks only because they can bor- 
row at a lower rate of interest; but is not this of itself a full concession of 


prr thn ae a bill f wareho receipt with 
ona 05 wx ora use acco: =< 
is ee 


ing insurance policy, which e collateral 5 — v 
Canadian do notsend gold into the United States to perform these 


ces; are to come to our aid simply because their implement 
for effecting ex FFF 
— m of its having gold in composition and more intelligence 
ty. 
The idea which prevails am: us that in some ex nal sense Canada 
is backed up by British capital, ores the established principle that capi- 
talis not limited by nationality. The motives that move English capital 


are a sense of security and a higher rate of interest or of profit than can be 
realized at ho; 1t will come to the United States on these terms just 
asreadily asit 8 It was reported last J (1893) that Caaa- 
dians “loaded with English capital" had appeared at uth as buyers of 
uence of the hoarding of our cur- 

if, as stated, went to 


h gory — meantime being in secure possession 


of the by of 
before it arrived in Liverpool; it could meres its 
on its 


draw a sixty-days' bill of ex 
could convert immediately into cash in New York, even in time to pay the 
draftfrom Duluth. It be seen that the only capital that appears in this 
transaction is the grain itself, the credit of the Bank of Montreal being the 
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2 z The p to eal the tax of 10 per 

cent om State bank currency is the lig enar in my pa i 

ion, that has come before this session of Congress. It is of 


greater importance than the tariff, because it involves the n 
of our eurrency system; and without a currency, sound, safe, 
reliable, this country can never en joy undisturbed prosperity. 
As ay tree and members of different political parties we 
may differ in judgment as to the proper method of raising na- 

nal revenue, or we may not agree on other measures that come 
before Congress, but I assume, Mr. Speaker, that there will 
be no disagreement as to the necessity of a stable, uniform cur- 
rency to facilitate the exchange and transfer of real and personal 
property, to pay the wages of labor, and to enable the general 
public to prosper without the interruption of financial panics 
and other monetary disturbances. 

In the face of the recent financial depression but few will have 
the hardihood to defend the national-banksystem of circulating 
currency or the method employed by capital to force Congress 
to repeal the Shermanlaw. Shallow insec indeed, must 
be the foundations upon which our entire 3 system rests 
when the withdrawal from the Treasury and exportation of a 
few millions of gold will give cause for the shutting down of 
most of our industries, the blocking of the wheels of progress, 
and the wholesale and unavoidable suffering experienced by our 
working classes, And yet this is the story of the recent busi- 
ness depression. The purchase of silver bullion under the 
Sherman act and the remote possibility that as a nation we 
might refuse gold payments gave reason to capital to sound the 
alarm, and in its wake came disaster and ruin. And as a re- 
sult the country is strewn with financial wrecks and filled with 
unemployed, suffering people. 

I quite agree with the advocates of the repeal of the State 
bank tax law that another and more reliable . 
is necessary to prevent the recurrence of the recent ter, 
but I can not agree with them that the unconditional repeal of 
that law would bring about the desired effect. And in consider- 
ing their proposition, Mr. Speaker, we should include the en- 
tire question of establishing a different and more satisfactor 
monetary system that will give to the people of the Unite 
States more currency when and where it is needed, that will 
pass current in all parts of the country, and be a satisfactory 
substitute for coin, redeemable at any k on demand at any 
time the holder sees fit to ask for its redemption. 

Currency must be unchangeable and fixed in value before it 
can perform the functions for which it is intended. It must 
also be plentiful to prevent speculation and uniform to avoid 
confusion and inconvenience. Sound money does not fix the 
standard of prices, as some argue, because it is a thing of value 
itself and is used as a convenience to exchange other things of 
value which can not be transferred or exc in ordinary 
businesstransactions, but whenthe basis of money is unsound or 
its supply insufficient to meet the demand then its value be 
comes uncertain and other things of value for which it is ex- 

will tuctuate in price accordingly. 

Therefore we must have a sound currency in unstinted quan- 
tity to prevent financial disturbances and to obviate fluctuation 
in prices, except such as naturally arise from the uncertainties 
of supply and demand. Paper currency, to be acceptable to the 

neral public, should be uniform in ap ce and redeemable 
geom atany time and at any bank within the United States, 
or it will not perform the functions of money for which it is an 
evidence. And Lask, Mr. Speaker, if an unconditional repeal 
of the State bank tax and the unlimited and irregular issue of 
State bank notes will insure to the public a sound and reliable 
currency? 

Bank notes of any kind or description that are promissory is- 
sues. of corporations, and which require for redemption or con- 
version into money some process other than a demand upon any 
authorized bank, ought never to circulate. Paper currency or 
notes are issued for convenience, to take the place of coin money. 
It might be said that they are a necessity to people who carry 
money, and they find ready favor in all communities where their 
redemption can not be discounted, deferred, or defeated by the 
tricks of culators and usurers. But paper money must be 
safeand reliable beyond the possibility of a doubt, and its imme- 
diate or ultimate redemption must not depend upon the honesty 
of individuals or the sag:ctity of State islatures, if it is to 
command the- confidence of the publie. _ 

In fact, it is my candid judgment that with our system of Stato 
governments there can be but one kind of 2 currency that 
will be acceptable to the public and which pass current in 
every State and Territory in the Union, and that currency must 
be authorized by the United States Government. Such a paper 
currency is an acceptable substitute for coin because it can be 
redeemed at any bank at any time the holder may desire. Its 
value is not subject to the uncertainty of State legislation and 
it possesses all the functions of coin and can not be made a com- 


modity for speculation. f 
State bank notes, or promises to pay issued by authority of 


State Legislatures, can not possess all thé functions of money 
and preserve a fixity of value, unless they are redeemable in 
coin at any bank within the United States. It would be tempt- 
ing fate to repeal the tax on State bank currency with the ex- 
pectation thatforty-four different State Legislatures varying in 
politics and opinions would enact laws authorizing a uniform 
system of currency. State and national banking with power to 
issue currency have become political questions upon which po- 
litical parties are divided, and it is this division that would 

reventState Legislaturesfrom authorizing a uniform currency. 
Past experience and the history of State banking point a moral 
that needs no interpreter to gather the fact that financial dis- 
aster follows all attempts to establish any except a uniform sys- 
tem of 3 It is not my intention, however, to refer at 
any length to the State banking of the past. Other gentlemen 
have given that subject sufficient attention, and this House is 
familiar with all its details. It is the present and the future to 
which we must look, and in considering the question of State 

bank currency I shall argue from that standpoint. 

State bank currency can only be considered as the evidence of 
money so long as it retains publie confidence and ean be used as 
such without being discounted. After that it becomes a com- 
modity for speculation. When once confidence in its value as a 
substitute for money is shaken or destroyed, State bank currency 
depreciates and loses its usefulness as a medium with which to 
perfect business transactions. It is not as good as a bank draft, 
check, or money-order of a corporation, inasmuch as no indorse- 
ment is required as it passes from one holder to another. And 
forthat reason State bank currency issued undera bad law would 
work incalculable injury in HE publie confidence by be- 
coming a commodity for speculation, by Leder ai the trust of 
holders,and by making itsredemptionimpossible except through 
the channel of litigation. And whether or not State bank cur- 
rency can be depended upon as a reliable substitute for coin is a 

uestion which this Congress must decide. On this subject I 
differ with some of my Democratic colleagues who believe that 
each State should control its own business affairs, and they re- 
gard the issuance of currency a3 a business pronom foa. 

No American citizen can be more zealous and sincere in pro- 
tecting State rights, local self-government, individual liberties, 
and freedom of speech and action than I am; but when it comes 
to the circulation and control of a currency that performs the 
duty of money, I believe that to be a national function. The 
Constitution expressly reserves the right to coin money to the 
Federal Government, and pone the States from interrupt- 
ing. It provides (Article I, section 8) that 


The Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of dep measures. 
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And in section 10 of the same article it is provided that— 


No State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, make anything but gold 
and silver coin a tender in payment of debts. 


The prosperity of a country depends upon its financial stabil- 
ity, because the exchange, sale, and barter of trade and com- 
merce is carried on through the medium of money or its legal 
Substitute. State bank notes are substitutes or evidences of 
coin money, and if the Constitution expressly prohibits the sev- 
eral States from coining money, why is it not reasonable to as- 
sume that it also prohibits the issuance of a substitute for coin 
money? It is clear that the clause in the Constitution regulat- 
ing the coinage of money was put there to prevent confusion 
and irregularity in money used in carrying on interstate com- 
merce, and it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that this same pro- 
vision should control the issuance and circulation of paper cur- 
rency. 

The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. SPRINGER, in his able and 
excellent speech the other day, said that— 


On the 15th of September, 1892, the Comptroller called on all the national 
banks in the United States for a statement showing the amount of all de- 
posits on that oy a what proportion were in money—gold, silver, and 
currency—and whatin checks, drafts, and credits generally. Thestatement 
was furnished, and it showed that in the 3,400 national banks the de ts 
of that day amounted to $331,000,000, and that of such deposits only 10 Pus 
— mw in money, and 90 per cent were in checks, drafts, and other 
credits. 


While it is true that the amount of gold, silver, and currency 
deposited on that day was small compared to the amount of 
drafts, checks, and other credits, it must be remembered that 
every dollar represented by the checks and drafts was in nom- 
inal circulation, because they would never have been issued had 
the money for which they were drawn not been on deposit some- 
where in some bank. This goes to show, Mr. Chairman, how 
necessary it is to have a uniform system of currency. The 
drafts, checks, and other deposits that are used in transmitting 
money from one part of the country to another can not be ob- 
ta without serious inconvenience if the currency which they 
eta is not of uniform value in every part of the United 

tates, 

To illustrate the part the National Government takes in dris- 
acute, ey transferring currency to all parts of the country, 
I will attention to the last annual report of the Postmaster- 
General, in which he states that 8127,567, 433.65 in domestic 
money-orders were issued by different post-offices during the 
last fiscal year, and this gives another reason for the necessity 
of a uniform currency. Also, to show the extent of this system 
of transmitting money, Iask that the accompanying report o 
theSixth Auditor be published with my remarks: 


No, 11,—Statement showing the transactions of the monsy-order offices of the United States during the fecal year ended June 80, 1893. 
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Amount. Fees. Number. Amount. Feos. 
$2,192,587. 92 $18, 583. 57 74,375 $121,459.02 | $2,232.93 
1 41, 448. 37 259. 42 906 1,790. 47 27.21 
6, 735, 285. 68 5, 154. 45 18, 502 34. 139. 89 555, 66 
1,714, 991.25 14, 703. 28 ‘79, 233 128, 488. 25 2,379.87 
541 6, 325, 000, 88 50, 449. 83 306, 541 577, 417. 53 9,210.72 
2, 737, 304. 20 22,012.51 124, 639 211, 493. 07 3,744. 18 
82, 1, 656, 628. 57 14, 527. 46 114,070 197, 894. 33 8, 445. 26 
152, 628, 88 1, 374. 28 14.227 24, 879. 36 427, 20 
62, ‘705, 497. 41 5,991.45 31,127 58, 106. 19 140. 47 
» 1, 381, 081.53 12, 443, 05 70,518 130, 794. 23 2,418. 93 
2. 200, 097. 68 19,417. 07 129,440 222,872. 48 3, 888. 90 
55, 984 830, 176. 09 6,001. 46 26, 568 46, 251. 52 798. 33 
997,957 | 9, 214, 968. 74 83, 016. 56 509, 851 938, 507. 20 17, 127.48 
579, 007 4, 892, 792. 28 45, 932. 97 713 491,715. 14 9, 032. 82 
34, 706 372, 303. 00 3, 105. 03 19, 158 34, 036. 71 570. 42 
006, 328 4, 781, 580. 10 49, 055. 71 511, 615 785, 839. 08 15, 346. 32 
531, 145 4, 186, 407. 69 40, 851. 57 375, 647 571,599. 43 11, 278. 50 
159, 463 1, 361, 252. 88 12, 658. 53 79,081 127, 607. 14 2, 377. 8 
170,080 | 2, 200, 410. 01 17, 204. 10 50, 938 81,508. 61 1,531. 23 
133, 220 1, 352, 829. 02 11,561. 25 89, 275 150,533. 12 2, 085. 12 
90, 465 995, 502. 07 8, 182. 88 74, 089 133, 431. 16 2, 226. 39 
434, 984 4, 416, 494, 47 31, 150. 18 276, 809 493, 626. 24 8, 322. 83 
626,827 | 5, 450, 011. 28 50,321.02 346, 298 568, 425. 86 10,544. 10 
330,720 | 2,846, 380. 77 26, 308. 57 190, 150 300, 675, 83 5, 714. 43 
219, 109 2, 163, 843. 00 18, 864. 40 72, 994 118, 890. 16 2, 175. 06 
503,212 | 4,111, 830.27 28, 750. 33 310,815 492, 034. 72 9,334. 17 
89, 110 1,183, 608. 22 8, 695. 80 52, 318 91,783. 15 1,572. 69 
274,011 972, 463. 16 20, 164. 54 246, 548 374, 540, 03 7,405. 95 
30,571 420,904.60 | - 3,107.77 12, 298 23, 583. 84 369. 33 
78, 373 092, 717. 18 6, 330.43 64,671 109, 455. 45 1, 942. 92 
168, 727 1, 820, 361. 95 15,087. 89 102,409 176, 385. 33 3, 081. 21 
43, 135 500, 029. 07 4,054. 72 22, 309 39, 839. 42 670. 26 
987,017 | 10,295, 824. 75 86, 913, 83 629, 946 1, 096, 353. 72 19,003. 59 
177, 751 1, 696, 921. 18 14, 986. 36 90, 979 157, 059. 03 2, 731. 50 
51, 493 508, 346. 34 4,405. 51 45, 385 74, 486. 01 1,304. 81 
847,250 | 7,491,669. 70 68, 542. 85 493,519 797, 960, 00 14,817. 09 
30,747 320, 348. 54 2,691.28 20, 161 $3, 415. 30 005.07 
135, 872 1, 642, 590. 55 13, 385. 59 86, 481 147, 029. 50 2, 599. 02 
844, 082 8, 895, 605. 75 72, 361. 11 531, 880 919, 932. 18 15,974. 76 
52, 761 558, 134. 78 4, 649.72 27, 601 47, 298.79 829.74 
126, 381 1, 008, 988, 63 9,733. 80 57,464 95, 390. 06 1,726. 95 
117,952 1, 118, 802. 88 9, 914. 94 96,797 159, 550. 00 2,906. 70 
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No, 11.—Statement showing the transactions of the money-order offices of the United States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1893—Continued. 


States and Territories. 


2, 107, 194. 70 13, 309, 785 


Postal notes issued. 

Fees. 
3, 604. 68 82 143.89 
58, 536. 48 8, 882.12 
51,742 4,912. 30 775. 62 
69, 502 5,404. 06 1,520.07 
181,490 15, 234. 87 2) 783. 04 
197, 112 17,707.01 3,179.58 
: 35:405 0d 6552.28 
30,946 2 821, 2 "489.45 
127, 576, 433. 65 | 1, 120, 171. 32 ~ 238, 414. 19 


It has been shown conclusively, Mr. Speaker, that 90 per cent 
of the business of this country is transacted through the medium 
of evidences of credit, not evidences of money, because a bank 
draft, personal check, or order is not an evidence of money, but 
an evidence that money has been deposited somewhere and a 
draft, or check, or order drawn against that deposit; therefore 
those drafts, checks, and orders are evidences of credit. Now 
what would be the confusion and inconvenience if they were 
drawn against several different kinds of currency, as State bank 
notes would inevitably be? 

The depositor at New York who desired to remit money to 
some Western State would go to the bank and buy his draft, 
which would be forwarded by mailto the person to whom the 
amount was remitted. On itsarrival the draft would be paid in 
local currency, which might vary in value from the currency 
with which the draft was purchased; and here the confusion 
would arise, for the difference in the value of the currency would 
have to be discounted so that the bank would not be at a loss in 
pa ing the draft. Can ios imagine a more serious inconvenience 

usiness men? And when it is considered that 90 per cent of 
our business is transacted by means of drafts, checks, and other 
credits it will be seen that such a method would not only be an- 
noying but extremely hazardous and inconvenient. 

t has been argued by advocates of State bank currency that this 
objection could be obviated by the use of national-bank currency 
for interstate commerce and State bank currency for local trade. 
Such an argument, Mr. Chairman, pronounces its own condem- 
nation. There is nosentiment, nosympathy about the almight 
dollar, and as a general rule business men care little for 0651 
pride when it comes to the use of dollars and cents. The cur- 
rency that had general circulation would always be preferred, 
and State bank sea gar would go begging for holders or be ac- 
cepted ata discount. The only justifiable reason given for the 
repeal of the State bank tax is the argant need of more money 
in agricultural districts, but the people of those districts cer- 
tain dead not want any but good, safe, and reliable currency. 

It is a law of economics that sound money flows to localities 
where there is the most frequent demand for its use. And it is 
in obedience to that law that manufacturing and commercial 
centers have also become the money centers of the country. It 
is also a law of economics that money will not circulate unless 
there is sufficient cause for its withdrawal from pianos of de- 
posit. Itisa thing of value that requires the exchange of an- 
other thing of value before it can be drawn from its resting 

lace. Wage earners exchange labor for it, and where manu- 
1 thrives money is in frequent demand to pay the wages 
of labor. 

In our large cities merchants use enormous amounts of money 
as a medium to exchange their commodities and transfer them 
to their customers, and when times are good there is noscarcity 
of money in commercial centers. Butin agricultural districts 
the farmer, whose products are marketed only once each year, 
does not find it so far Ps obtain money, especially when low 
prices make it more difficult than if prices were higher. The 
circulation of money depends entirely upon legitimate demand, 
and unless this were true money would lose its valueas a stand- 
ard medium with which to effect exchanges and to facilitate 
trade and commerce. When prices are high and trade good 
there is no complaint of a scarcity of money, but when pricesare 
low and trade diminishes money mes scarce because the de- 
mand for its use has fallen off. 

It is my judgment that the authorizing of State bank currency 
would not make times any better, because that kind of a substi- 
tute for money would serve to destroy rather than build up pub- 
lic confidence. Ina country like ours, where natural resources 
are almost inexhaustible; where people are thrifty, intelligent, 
industrious, and law-abiding; where all can prosper according 
to their ability; where abundance should supply its blessings to 
every class; where the country belongs to the ple and the 
peop e are its rulers, there should be no hard es, no loss of 
contidence, no dearth of plenty, no end to prosperity, no cause 


for distress, and no lack of opportunity; nor would there be any 
if we had a financial system adequate to the demands and free 
from the influence and control of speculators. Prosperity is a 
question of confidence in this country, and not of an extraordi- 
nary amount of money, and were it not for periodical spasms of 
distrust that creep into the public mind, caused by lack of faith 
in the stability of our 3 system, progress would never 
be checked and prosperity to all classes of people would be un- 
bounded. 

It is for that reason, Mr. Speaker, that we must be care- 
ful in legislating on financial questions. Coin money has a com- 
mercial value that prohibits lack of confidence, provided it can 
be guarded against the attacks of ppecniatora; and its papersub- 
stitute will retain public confidence if it is redeemable on 
demand and the public can be kept assured of its redemption. 
The unconditional repeal of the State bank tax would open the 
way to the issuance of unlimited amounts of paper currency au- 
thorized by different State laws and sented by a variety ol col- 
lateral. No one, not even the most ardent supporter of State 
bank currency, will deny that assumption. 

Would such currency satisfy the public, anå would it pass cur- 
rent and on Pp with gold and silver? The repiy is obvious 
and the mot p in that it would only be a question of time when 
financial confusion, depreciation, demoralization, and disaster 
would result from such a system. No one can doubt the ability 
of the people of the several States to frame banking laws and pro- 
vide safeguards againstthe issuance of ‘* wild-cat’ currency, but 
the safeguards and securities of one State might not be satisfac- 
tory to another, and the value of the currency would vary accord- 
ingly. The welfare of too many interests depends upon having 
2 sound and reliable monetary system to warrant our referring 
this important question to the uncertainty of State legislation. 

The census of 1890 discloses the information that the total in- 
come of the United States, including the peoaus of land, labor, 
and savings for that year, was $65,037,091,137, an amount equal to 
about $1,000 for every man, woman, and child in this great 
nation. Would it be prudent, Mr. Speaker, to place such an 
enormous prosperity in jeopardy by giving license to the circu- 
lation of a system of currency that may or may not be stable ac- 
cursing to the wisdom and foresight of political State legislators? 
It is the poor people who suffer most from the results of finan- 
cial stringencies, as we have had ample evidence during the last 
six months. Their incomesare the price of labor, and when finan- 
cial upheavals stop the demand for industrial products; when 
mines, mills, and factories are closed to the employment of labor; 
when money seeks hiding places to prevent further loss, wage- 
earners become the panapa sufferers. And acting as repre- 
sentatives of an intelligent people it is our duty to protect the 
laboring classes from the results of financial disturbances, 

It is claimed that the authorizing of State bank currency 
would benefit agricultural districts because local banks would 
be prepared to supply their own currency to farmers at a lower 
rate of interest than was demanded for the use of other money. 
If State bank currency could be made uniform and possess the 
functions of sound money, there could be no objection to it, and 
the argument would be as sound as the currency. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the very fact that State banks would be authorized te 
increase issues to meet certain contingencies changes the stand- 
ard of currency from a thing of value with which to regulate 
affairs of trade to a commodity to be cheapened by its uses. 

If State bank currency were sound and as good as coin money 
it would not remain in localities where it was issued unless there 
was abundant demand for its retention. If it were not as good 
as any other kind of money and would not flow to money centers 
as readily as other currency of general circulation, State bank 
currency would remain in the localities where it was issued and 
become a commodity subject to discount and fluctuation in valud, 
for the reason that the exigencies of business demand a cur- 
rency that has general circulation, and that currency would be 
preferred and command a premium over currency that would 
not circulate beyond certain limits and had an uncertain value. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have no banking scheme to advocate, no 
method of providing a much-neeZed, more flexible system of cur- 
rency. nor am I sutficiently familiar with the requirements of 
banking to propose any new system, but I am opposed to any 

roposition that would take the control of currency away from 

e National Government. And I am also opposed to the circu- 
Jation and use of currency that can not be instantly redeemed in 
coin. I would oppose any measure making the Government of 
the United States a banking institution, but it is my judgment 
that every dollar, either of coin or paper, handled by the people 
of the United States ought to be issued by national authority. 

Any State law that authorizes individuals or corporations to 
issue currency secured by bonds or other collateral that is sub- 
ject to speculation and fluctuation in value will sooner or later 
cause financial distress. That fact is established by history and 
ean not be disputed. It is the inevitable result of speculation, 
and when the prosperity of a people depends largely upon hav- 
ing a reliable currency with which to pay labor and keep alive 
the affairs of the commercial world, the basis of that currency 
should not be left to the mercy of stock speculators. 

It seems to me that coin alone should be made the basis of our 
monetary isses and that all schemes that propose stocks, 
bonds, or other speculative collateral should be rejected. We 
are a speculative people. Nine-tenths of our business is done on 
speculative values, and for that reason our monetary system, the 
standard on which we rely for the perfecting of all business 
transactions, should be as reliable and unchangeable as the in- 
trinsic value of the precious metals used throughout the civil- 
ized world for coin money. The schemes proposed for curin 
the evils of our present monetary system are numerous, compli- 
cated, and peculiar. The world never lacks for saviors when 
trouble comes, and fortunately for the good of humanity but few 
of those self-constituted saviors ever get more than a hearing, 
and it will be so with the propositions made to give financial 
relief to our monetary system. 

The present discussion will do good, however, in awakening 
thinking minds to the necessity of a more uniform monetary 
system, and men of experience in the financial world will come 
to our relief. The national banking system has demonstrated 
its inability to meet the demands of an emergency, and as a 
means of giving the country more currency in a time of need has 
provedadisappointingfailure. Thesystem is wrong, as all cur- 
rency systems are that depend upon bonds for security. Then, 
again, the national banking system is a powerful money trust 
that exerts too great an influence for the good of the public. 
The inability of national banks to meet emergencies and expand 
their circulation in ited pearing with the demands of the public 
is best shown by the following table: 1 
Amount of national-bank notes in. 3 on July 1 of qach year from 1872 to 


seca e A 3 

ank notes ank notes 

July 1— in circula- July 1— in circula- 
tion. tion. 


The reason for the contraction of their currency is because 
national banks find it more profitable to withdraw their security 
bonds from the United States Treasury and sell them than to 
keep their notes in circulation, and in withdrawing the bonds 


they return their notes to the Treasury and contract the cur- 
rency of the country to that extent. Had it not been for the 
much-abused Treasury notes, put in circulation by the purchase 
of silver bullion under the Sherman act, the results of the re- 
cent financial panic would have been much more disastrous, 
These notes are said to have been the cause of the loss of public 
confidence and the consequent business depression, but they 
were issued and performed their part in upholding trade and 
commerce, for every dollar of them was as good as a national- 
bank note or a gold dollar or any other dollar in every part of 
the country. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury shows the follow- 
ing paper currency in circulation June 1, 1894: 


Goldcertificates 

Siiver certificates .... ---- 830, 305, 000 
Currency certificates. =.>- _57,270, 
Treasury notes of 1899.. ---- 141, 026, 000 
Dee . ee 284, 443, 000 
mne —¾¼%t᷑R 199, 082, 000 


, 
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And as all of this currency is based upon a demand redemp- 
tion in gold, and as there are only about 95 millions of dollars 
in gold E our Treasury for its redemption, a reason can be seen 
why some change should be made in our monetary system. The 

oliey of reissuing Treasury notes from the Treasury after they 
omes been returned for redemption in gold is one of the causes 
why it is so easy to deplete our gold reserve. 
he same notes are used over and over for redemption and 
made the means of the withdrawal! of gold and its shipment to 
Europe for anindefinitenumber of times. Currency that repre- 
sents the deposit of coin should be cinceled as soon as the notes 
are redeemed. Their mission is ended when the coin for which 
they are a substitute is withdrawn from the Treasury and placed 
in circulation, and they should be destroyed; otherwise they 
represent a fictitious value, and if redeemed a second time de- 
spoilthe Treasury of coin that should be used to redeem other 
notes. The policy of reissuing paper currency and redeeming 
it without limitation is a menace to the stability of our mon- 
etary sytem that threatens danger in times of financial distress. 

Mr. Speaker, Lam willing and anxious to vote for any meas- 
ure that will give thiscountry a reliable, uniform, elastic mon- 
etary system, but it must be one in fact and not in theory. Like 
other questions, the financial problem presents opportunity for 
the vagaries of the theorist and the sophistry of the dema- 
gogue, both of which are outof place inCongress. Good money 
is nota question of theory; nor can the demagogue supply it by 
idle ranting. Since the beginning of trade it has been a neces- 
sity, and so long as men exchange the products of labor, money 
must have an unchanging value to insure prosperity and thrift. 
Unsound money is sure to bring disaster, and all currency not 
based on the solid assurance that it is instantly redeemable in 
gold and silver coin possesses the principle of fiat money. 

To my mind, Mr. Speaker, the problem is an easy one, and 
its solution needs no long, studious research. The National Gov- 
ernment reserves the right to coin money. Lat it also assume 
the right to issue a paper substitute for coin and restrict the is- 
sue of such currency to the actual amount of money coined. 
This will divorce the right to issue money from banking, which 
is properly a business of loans and discounts. All must agree 
that men who make loans and discount notes and drafts ought 
not to control the circulation of currency. The National Gov- 
ernment is afree agent of the public,and its currency when 
abundant can not be controlled by capital exceptas it comes into 
the hands of men of money in a business way. The contrary is 
the result when a banking system is given power to issue cur- 
rency, 

In times of emergency the system becomes a huge trust to 
control and speculate in the currency it commands, and instead 
of increasing the volume of currency or of extending accommoda- 
tion to the people who desire loans, it restricts the amount in 
circulation to increase the demand and rate of interest. 

Find a way, Mr. Speaker, to distribute national currency 
founded on a coin basis to banks without imposing any unreason- 
able tax or objectionable conditions, and supply it to all parts 
of the country as it may be needed, and th? day of hard times 
will be over. All this country needs to make it the richest, 
most prosperous, and powerful on the face of the globe is a re- 
liable monetary system. 

I have refrained from referring specially to the extensive 
counterfeiting and the disgraceful “ wild-cat ” currency of the 
State-bank system prior to 1860. After such an experience those 
objections to State-bank currency would be avoided, even were 
the 10 per cent tax repealed. ‘The main objection to State-bank 
currency, in myopinion, would be its lack of uniformity and the 
probability that some of it would be issued on nondesirable 
securities, and in that event the note-holders would be losers. 

With a uniform system guaranteed by the National Govern- 
ment note-holders are always certain of their money, and no par- 
ticular bank is looked to for its redemption. Asa reference to 
the State-bank system of currency in vogue before the war, I 
ask here, Mr. Chairman, to publish in connection with these 
remarks the following table, showing the amount of capital em- 
ployed by banks in each State of the Union, also the average 
amount of money per capita in each State: 


Popala- All banks. 
States and Territories. June Aver- 
1891. Capital, ete. age 
2 capita. 
663, 000 $31. 253, 068 $122. 55 
379, 000 96, 225, 832 253. 89 
333, 000 40, 981, 914 123.07 
2, 299, 000 742, 651, 224 323. 
252.000 127, 128,389 | — 381.15 
764, 000 189, 953, 331 261.72 
6,110,000 1, 163, 604, 193 272.20 
1, 484, 060 119, 766, 799 80. 72 
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All banks. 
PM 
States and Territories. juna i, aus Aver. 
e 
1891. pital, — reag 
Pennsylvania 5, 382, 8101. 50 
Delaware 170, 81. 
Maryland............. 1,048, 56. 46 
District of Columbia. 236, 85. 37 
S 1 5 Ra 
1,638, 6.47 
1,165, 12.49 
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61, 1,272,356 90. 
193, 8; 985, 308 46. 
341, 11, 669, 101 24. 
93, 27. 
145, 20, 139. 
157, 4.4 98. 
181, 5 
115, 4. 
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64, 156, 91.03 


on State Bank Notes. 


Ten Per Cent Tax 


SPEECH 
HON. LEONIDAS F. LIVINGSTON, 


OF GEORGIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the 
operations of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued dur- 
ingthe períod theretn mentioned— 


Mr. LIVINGSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The amendment of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Cox] should be adopted. The repeal of the 10 per 
cent tax on State issue, whether constitutional or not, is at this 
time both fit and just. No question considered, or to be con- 
sidered, by this House is of more importance at this time to 
the mone of this country than the question of finance. The 
national banking system was not introduced to promote and 
build up the industrial enterprises of this country; it was purely 
enl measure, and to that end was both adequate and service- 
able. 

The system as organized and operated isa moneyed monopoly. 
Not only so, but a protected monopoly. 3 this Govern- 
ment does not intend to perpetuate upon our people a protected 
monopoly, of such vast powers and control as that all and every 
industry of every nature and in every section of this country 
shall be made to pay tribute, in amount measured only by the 
greed and avarice of an unrestricted, protected, and legalized 
system of oppression. 

No one on the floor of this House will dare defend this system. 
Many have endeavored to excuse the conduct of this monopoly; 
others have attempted to condone their sins and bridge over the 
fatal results of the system on account of the uniform and stable 
currency furnished to the people. Others are always ready to 
acknowledge that the system must go, but never ready to sug- 
gesta serbia or vote for any bill that will give even tempo- 
rary relief. 

It has been well said that whoever controls the money of a 
country controls the products of that country. This has been 
wonderfully illustrated under our present system. 


With the power to contract and expand at will under this sys- 
tem the wealth of this country is rapidly being aggregated in 
the hands of a few, while on the other hand the masses are be- 
coming poorer day by day. Theevils sought to be remedied by 
the citizens of this country at this time are clearly traceable to 
our financial and taxing systems. The peopleare in earnestand 
have their minds and hearts set on the total overthrow of tho 
moneyed monopoly and taxing system as now existing. The 
people will be satisfied with noth 5 less than a system of taxa- 
tion that will distribute evenly the burdens of the Government 
upon all classes and upon all industries, and with nothing less 
than a financial system ample and properly distributed, so that 
every citizen can be facilitated in his lawful pursuits, 

I admit, Mr. Speaker, that there is great difficulty and great 
hazard in turning down any financial system tooabruptly. Itis 
universally admitted that as the national debt is canceled, in 
that proportion the national banking em must be contracted 
and eventually must cease to exist. it is the fixed policy of 
the Government to maintain the fe stati system, it can only be 
done npon a bond issue, and this Congress, in my opinion, should 
settle that question. We must have additional currency, and 
the method of distributing that currency must be such as will 
prevent its congestion. 

No one believes that this Congress will attempt to substitute 
& new system for the present one, or authorize the issue of bonds 
to increase the currency under the present system. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if I am correct in laying down these two 
grosor. and if I am correct in my statement that addi- 

onal currency is absolutely necessary to a proper development 
and a healthy growth of the resources and industries of this 
country, as well as to relieve the taxpayers at this time from the 
evils that beset them, the question comes home to every mem- 
ber of this Congress, what have we done or what do we propose 
to do to settle this financial question? 

We have not authorized & new system, we have not author- 
ized a bond issue to build up and perpetuate the present system, 
but on the other hand we have stopped the purchase of silver 
bullion and the issue of certificates thereon, thereby contract- 
ing the volume of currency (now too small) about fifty millions 
annually. We have refused to coin the seigniorage now in the 
vaults which would have added fifty or more millions to the vol- 
ume of currency. 

In a word, Mr. Speaker, we have done nothing to benefit the 
people on this line. Shall we return to our constituents with 
this statement of facts staring us in tho face, intrusted by them 
under the declaration of our platform and pledges made to give 
relief, or shall we in this, the cleventh hour, make amends by 
adopting this amendment which is in conformity to a plain de- 
mand in the Democratic platform and solemnly binding upon 
every Democratic member of this House? 

Ido not intend to harshly criticise my Democratic brethren 
upon this floor, but I must be pardoned in saying I do not under- 
stand what it is to be a Democrat and at the same time with the 

rsonal liberty to obey or not the plain demands of the party, 

awfully expressed and accepted before the people. We went to 
the country upon d rire ee ration of principles. One of those 
declaration was a pledge to ‘‘repeal the 10 per cent tax on State 
issues,” and yet I find on this floor almost every Northern and 
Western Democrat oppone to the repeal. What does this mean? 
Does it mean that again legislation in this House shall be marked 
by sectional lines—the North against the South and the South 
against the North? 

Mr. Speaker, this v cis will not down; it must have an in- 
telligent answer. The people will and can give the answer. 
Why are Northern Republicans and Northern Democrats against 
the repeal, and Southern Democrats in favor of the repeal? If 
the repeal should be had, no State would be compelled to au- 
thorize State banks of issue, and if Georgia should do so, no 
bank outside of Georgia would be compelled to take or pay out 
Georgia notes, and no one in the State or outof it would receive 
and pay out such notes if not perfectly good. Why, then, should 
IIlinois object to Cores using her credit in this way to better 
her own Ux pe and develop her own resources? State issue 
could not be legal tender under the Constitution. 

The privilege to issue notes redeemable in lawful money com- , 
ing in competition with greenbacks, national-bank currency, 
pe t and silver, should not alarm anyone. No “ wild-cat issue ” 
could for a moment stand such competition. Mr. Speaker, I 
can not believe the cry of **wild-cat money is sincere. How can 
anintelligent member of this House conjure up to his satisfac- 
tion such a “scarecrow” is beyond my comprehension. Are our 
friends North and Northwest fearful that, if the Southern States 
had the right to use their credit in this way, owing to their nat- 
ural advantages they would outstrip them in the march to wealth 
and power? Lhopenot. We must take their reasons given on this 
floor as the true ones, however strange those reasons may be. 

The idea of limiting a State in the use of her credit is hard 
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account for upon any other basis than that of j usy., Sup- 
bon Mr, Speaker, that an attempt to pass a bill in this House 
to tax all notes, bonds, mortgages, or other written or printed 
promises to pay, by one citizen to another or from one company 
to another, 10 per cent on the amount involved, what defense 
could be made in favor of such an act? Only one, to wit, that 
the custom and right to deal with each other in this way robs 
the banks of commissions or interest which should go to them. 
What objections to such an act would be urged on this floor? 
Why, of course, the first one would be unconstitutional,” then 
an infringement upon personal rights to protect the banks or 
to enhance their profits at an unnecessary tax to the people; a 
wrong to the people without raising revenue for the Govern- 
ernment, . the people with no benefit to the Gen- 
eral Government. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is this case—only substitute the 
State for the individual, The State of Georgia to-day has as 
good credit at home or abroad as any Siate in the Union or any 
country in the world. She can float a bond to-day at as low 
rate of interest, in the markets of the world, as can the United 
States. If under the Constitution and laws of this country she 
Can issue her bonds—which is simply a mise to pay—and 

on the market and sell them to New York capi „h 
not forbid that, for fear that the good citizens of New York 
have thrust upon them wild-cat bonds instead of “ wild-cat 
notes.” The tax upon State issue does not provide one dollar 
of revenue for the Government, nor was it intended for that 


P AS the time the tax was levied it wasnece to kill off State 
banks to set up on a paying basis national , and national 
banks were thought to be at the time necessary to conquer the 
States nt war with the United States, as well as to maintain the 
credit of the Government. The war is over, or at least should 
de so held. The rebel States are back in the Union, and that 
under the terms and conditions dictated by the Government. 
In good faith said States expect to be treated just as though no 
effort had been made atseparation. 

The national banks are not only well established, but to-day 
control this country in everything that relate to its finances. 
The United States credit is as good as anyone could wish for. 
Now, why should this tax on State banks be continued? The 
argument is that we want uniform currency.” We wants bill 
or note issued by & bank to be similar to all other bills or notes. 
They must look alike; they must all be vouched for by the 
"United States Government, and therefore good in all places and 
at all times. Now, Mr. Speaker, this proves too much for those 
who n the repeal of the tax. If the argument proves any- 
thing, it proves the necessity of the Government doing the 
banking business, and not the farming out the business to cor- 
porations. 

We must have a stable, good and ample currency, but not nec- 
essarily a uniform kind of Ses is We have to-day anything 
I uniformity in our currency. e have gold, silver, green- 

cks, national-bank notes, silver certificates and gold certifi- 
cates. The only question involved in all this currency is, is it 
good. What makes it good? Not any intrinsic value in the 
currency itself, for paper money can not have intrinsie value to 

y extent. Simply, Mr. S er, that the United States Gov- 
3 is behind these notes and coins is the reason why our 
currency is good, and only for the reason that the Government 

the power to tax and declare war, with menand resources to 
execute her will, gives value to United States currency. 

The State of Georgia has the power to tax and call out the 
State militia to inforee her mandates, and for this reason her 
credit is as good to-day as that of the General Government. 
Why not, then, allow her the benefit of her credit, specially now 
when depression and suffering stalks abroad in the land, threat- 
ening every industry and calling with destruction. My predic- 

ion, Mr. Speaker, is that when the vote is taken not a half- 

ozen Democrats, outside of the States known as Southern 
States, will vote for the repeal; if so, what a significant and la- 
mentable showing to the outside world. 

I have listened to the discussion on this question with a great 

ealof interest, hoping to hear some good substantial reason 
hy this tax should not be repealed. Tomy utter astonishment 
and mortification every opponent of the measure now pending 
pP drifted in his remarks into sectionalism, never failing to 
oist the red flag, the emblem of danger, and when asked to 
oint out the coming danger has rustled out some defunct wild- 

t bank" that had a temporary existence some forty or sixty 
years ago. 

He could have, with less trouble and research, pointed out for 
every ''wild-cat bank" thus rustled out, a thousand stable 
tate institutions whose notes of issue were as good as gold 

ith not a single outstanding note unredeemed to-day. will 
fenture to say, Mr. Speaker, that if this rule should be applied 


to the gold eurrency of 5 in the same proportion 
we would find spurious gold coin. ere are thousands of green- 
backs and national-bank counterfeit notes in circulation to-day, 
Shall we discard the system of coinage and banking because of 
these exceptions? That is where the arguments of the gentle- 
men on the other side leads to. 

Now, Mr. S er, the fact that counterfeit notes or counter- 
feit coins exists, and will always exist, is no reason why the 
system of issuing notesand coining money should be abandoned, 
but only serves as notice to those who handle the currency of 
the country that they should inspect and receive with care ey 
note or any coin. Everything of value has always been and 
continue to becounterfeited. Thisholdsgood from the religion 
mat we hug to our bosoms, to the nutmeg thatis used on our 
tables. 

Now, if we are to discard State banksfor the reason that some- 
where in Illinois or Indiana some sharp rascals under very loose 
State regulations did hatch up a State bank without capital or re- 
sponsibility, and imposed upon the people a worthless currency, 
whynot discard our presentcurrency forthesamereason? Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I assert without the fear of successful contradic- 
tion that there is not one member on this floor who does not be- 
lieve that Georgia can and would under the now existing cir- 
cumstances, if this tax were repealed, authorize State banks with 
such restrictionsand securities as would make the notes of issue 
as good as that of any national bank. And here comes the 
trouble: competition, open and o oriens 

The friends of the national banking system are afraid of this 
competition. The section of the country in which the volume 
of the present currency iscongested is afraid that many of the in- 
dustries that now flourish in that protected section may find their 
way down to new and more profitable fields. This policy, if 
pared HE force the Southern States to a commercial com- 

ination with other countries, and that in the very near future. 
Development we must have and will have. We prefer an alli- 
ance with our brethren of the North and East, but if driven to 
independent action for commercial life and prosperity we are 
neither too poor nor cowardly to accept the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, this tax should be repealed— 

First. Because it is wrong in principle, if not unconstitutional. 

Second. For the reason thatit produces no revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Third. For the reason that it prohibits the use of the credit of 
the States, looking to their own betterment. 

Fourth. For the reason that the refusal to do so drives neces- 
sarily the citizens of the States into that broad and popular 
channel (of this day), paternalism. 

Fifth. It should be repealed for the reason that the present 
financial system is inadequate and impotent to meet the wants 


of the country. 
Sixth. It should be repealed because the party of the people 
in this country (Democrats) solemnly declared that it should 
done, and an overwhelming majority of this House were elected 
with a distinct understanding t these pledges should be ma- 
terialized by the act of Congress. Shall we keepfaith with the 
people and the party? Gentlemen, to our constituents we stand 
or fall. To the great Democratic party, that we have the honor 
on this floor to represent, we must render an account of our 
stewardship. Shall we hear on our return home the plaudit, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant," or shall we be force 
to explain and defend our inconsistencies and violated pledges? 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 


HON. JAMES S. SHERMAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 16, 1894, 
On the bill TE m Bape appropriations for current and contingent 
of the 


expenses Indian Department and STEA treaty sti tions with 
various Indian tribes for fiseal year ending June 80, , and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. SHERMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I desire to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to that feature of the bill found on page 138, lines 1, 2, and 
3, and reading: 


That the office for purchas goods and s es and the - 
be A. Chicago. ER be opened there. 


pal depot established at Chicago and the bids 


Eee 
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The action herein 4 10 9 is entirely uncalled for, unwise 
because it is unbusinesslike, and without a parallel in any legis- 
lation eee e the control of the Departments. No suffi- 
cient reason has been or can be given for thus departing from the 
established custom that hasso wisely prevailed for years. With- 
out the shadow of busiuess sense, we are asked this bill to 
close up the New York warehouse,give up the practice of re- 
ceiving and opening bids at the market of supp and confine 
ourselves entirely to a market 1,000 miles awayfrom the base of 
many of the supplies. 

We are asked to submit to a proposition that will restrain the 
Secretary of the Interior from exercising his best judgment, 
and one that willenecessarily limit him to an interior market, 
whether the bids that he may receive are of an advantageous 
nature or not. For the first time in our history we are asked 
to single out one Cabinet officer for discrimination and indignity. 
It would be as sensible to insist that all Cabinet officers should 
henceforth purchase all supplies at the place nearest the point 
of distribution rather than the place where these supplies could 
be purchased to the best advantage. It is not by any means a 

uestion between New York and Chicago here involved, but it 

a question of plain business methods. Chicago now has a 
warehouse; so has San Francisco and other points for a portion 
of each year. It isa question whether we shall shut ourselves 
up to one market rather than secure the advantages of the best 
markets. Such a proposition is unworthy of the House and un- 
businesslike upon its very face. 

Taking as our basis the year ending June 30, 1894, there is 
expended annually in supplies for the Indian Department not 
far from $2,250,000. One million of this amount had heretofore 
been used in securing flour, grains, cattle on the hoof, and other 
provisions. The contract for furnishing these have been inva- 
riably given to bidders remote from either New York or Chi- 
cago. The bids have been opened at the New York warehouse 
e. it has always been expressly stipulated that the contractors 
should deliver the goods in monthly installments to the agen- 
cies direct. me under such rules and regulations there 
could not possibly be any difference in the cost of the articles, 
whether the bids were received and opened and the contracts 
let in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, or San Francisco. The 
mere opening of the bids and the letting of the contracts in- 
volve clerical work and can be performed in one place as well 
as another. 

Of the balance, not far from $200,000 has heretofore been con- 
tracted for in New York, to be delivered at the Chicago ware- 
house. By a recent order issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
it is proposed to receive the bids for such goods, as experience 
has shown can be best purchased in the West, at the Chicago 
warehouse. This is practicable and sensible, and my conten- 
tion is that the same rule should apply to the East, namely, 
that all goods that experience has shown can be purchased to 
the best advantage in the East should come through the New 
York warehouse. 

As a rule not far from $1,000,000 worth of goods have been con- 
tracted for in New York, to be delivered at the New York ware- 
house. "This class of goods has consisted of articles either man- 
ufactured in or near the city of New York or directly imported 
to that place. Dry goods, clothing, hats, caps, groceries, and 
medieal supplies, all of which can be easily furnished at the 
most reasonable prices there, have been the principal things con- 
traeted for. New York has always been the center for such 
staples. Most of these goods are either made in or near thecity 
or are imported there. And it is a significant fact that up to 
this time, no Western bidder has ever put in an appearance 
against his Eastern competitor, knowing full well that to com- 
pete at the very place of manufacture would be utterly useless 
on account of price. 

'These very facts show most conclusively how important is the 
retention of the New York warehouse to carry forward the work 
with the most economy and the greatest facility. Let us apply 
&little business reason to these facts. If it were possible for 
the Chicago merchant or the St. Louis merchant or manufac- 
turer to successfully compete against New York prices in these 
commodities, it would certainly go without saying that the con- 
tracts heretofore secured by the Eastern manufacturer or im- 
porter would never have been permitted to go by default. 

It is contrary to sagacious business methods to run away 
from the market to buy gone. No merchant valuing his suc- 
cess and prosperity would for a moment think of buying his sup- 

lies from a middle man when he could as Saki pums them 

rom the manufacturer or importer direct. e would natu- 
rally seek the very center and e of supplies, knowing that to 
purchase wisely and judiciously he must go to the heart of the 
market and purchase where there has been the least handling. 
This is the principle that governs every successful business man, 
and this is the principle that has hitherto prevailed in the 


purchase of supplies in the Indian Department. It should pre- 
vail hereafter, and will if you strike this clause from the bui. 
But PAK there is & clamor for a change, and we are con- 
fronted with a new plan, a recently evolved theory; and the 
as sg plea that its advocates advance is the one of economy. 

ruly a beautiful plea, if it could be established; but unfortu- 
nately for its advocates, it lacks the two elements of economy, 
in that it is neither wise nor saving in its operation, 

Let us examine the two items wherein it is claimed by those 
favoring a change money can be saved. These are in Freight 
and in the expense of conducting the business. Two or three 
facts already established must not be forgotten in this connec- 
tion. It will best serve to fix them net in our minds by re- 

ating them. Nearly all the supplies furnished by the New 

ork market are either manufactured in the East or are im- 
uen to the city of New York. Hitherto it has been found to 

impossible, on account of the fact just mentioned, for West- 
ern competitors to ice eire, d Mp ar against New York 
prices. Therefore, by going to New York, the Government has 
gone to first hands and has made its purchases at the lowest 
possible prices. 

In addition to this, the Government is able to make special 
freight contracts that can not be made by private individuals. 
The official records show that the average rate secured by the 
Department for that part of the transportation lying between 
New York and Chicago was 223 cents per 100 pounds. In other 
words, it cost the Government $11,040 to transport its Eastern- 
ought supplies from the New York warehouse to Chicago. It 
is also necessary for the Western merchant to buy his goods of 
the same nature in the East, and he is obliged to pay the freight 
between New York and Chicago. He comes under the opera- 
tion of the interstate law, and can not, therefore, receive such 
advantageous rates. 

If the Western buyer pays the freight now in operation he 
would pay $24,250 for the transportation of the same amount of 
goods that the Government pays $11,040 for now. If, therefore, 
the bids are to be opened and the contracts let in Chicago, the 
Western bidder, from the very necessity of the case, will be 
compelled to add to the price of his bid the amount paid out in 
freight. This at the very lowest calculation, if we purchased 
from the Western bidder, would reach a total, based upon the 
figures just given, of over $13,000. That is certainly a plain 
business statement, and there can not be much economy in mak- 
ing the proposed change. 

ew York is and has been the recognized market for this class 
of supplies furnished the Indian Department. There is hardly 
a Western house of any prominence but that has its branch and 
purchasing agent in New York. It is absurd to argue on the 
ground of economy that the 3 of the East can be pur- 
chased to better advantage the West Business prudence 
would seemingly dictate that the Government can wisely do as 
the best business houses do and have its place in New York 
where it can receive at firsthands its bids and samples, and thus 
be placed upon exactly the same footing as the prominent West- 
ern houses. 

There is certainly no business 23 in departing from the 
generally accepted business methods. Even now, under the re- 
cent ruling of the Secretary of the Interior, such supplies that 
can be furnished the cheapest in the Chicago market are to be 
bid for and the bids opened at the Chicago warehouse, and if 
that be the wise provision with regard to Western supplies, vey 
should not the same rule prevail in regard to Eastern supplies 

But it is argued by those advocating the change that it is an 
unnecessary expense to carry on two warehouses, and they point 
to the fact that the cost of conducting the New York warehouse 
last year was $25,000, while the expense attached to the Chicago 
warehouse was only a trifleover$15,000. It is claimed that these 
two can be combined at the cheapest point, and thus a consider- 
able saving effected. This, however, can easily be proven to be 
only an apparent saving, not areal one. In order to receive all 
the bids and let the contracts it has always been found necessary 
to employ aspecial force of clerks. This will be necessary where- 
ever the bids are opened. As a matter of fact, the pay rollt 
show that this extra clerical force cost last year $15,000. 

All this has been charged to the New York warehouse, where 
the bids have heretofore been received. If this work were 
transferred to the Chicago house the extra cost must also be 
transferred. So that, as a matter of fact, the only extra cost is 
in the rental of a second warehouse, which amounts to about 
$5,000 per annum. This, however, is a mere bagatelle when the 
saving in freight is considered and the great advantage that 
must result in the purchase of nearly a on dollars’ worth of 
goods in the best market in the world. 

Some have claimed that the Secretary of the Interior has 
favored the closing of the New York warehouse, and in XO ond 
of this claim they have called attention to the order of March 
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12 to that effect. In justice to the Secretary, it is but right to 
gay that that order was issued under a misapprehension of the 
facts and was countermanded in asubsequent order, dated March 
31, which I will read: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 31, 1594. 

Sm: After careful consideration I deem it unwise to close the New York 
warehouse. While more than one-half of the Indian supplies are f hed 
at Chicago and in the West, we still buy yearly nearly $500,000 worth of sup- 
plies in New York and the East. It is entirely practicable to classify these 
goods (1) as those which come from — and the West; (2) as those 
which come from New York and the East. Chicago should be headquarters 
for receiving samples and for purchasing the goods which experience has 
shown are furnished at lowest prices in Chicago and the West; New York 
should be headquarters for receiving ores and for purchasing those goods 
which experience has shown are furnished at lowest prices at New Yor and 
the East. 

This will require two warehouses; but two warehouses will involve little 
more expense for inspecting, handling, and 8 etc., than one. The 
failure to continue a purchasing agency in the immediate locality where, 
heretofore, nearly one-half of the supplies have been offered at lowest 

rices, would be calculated to lessen f. ties for competition among bid- 
ders. and a very slight per cent of increase on $800,000 worth of goods would 
much exceed the amount saved by the use of a single warehouse. You will 
proceed with the preparation of purchases upon the plan presented. 


dol reper HOKE SMITH, Secretary. 

The COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

In conclusion, let me say that this is not a question between 
New York and Chicago. It is not even a question as to which 
section or which town will receive the trade. It goes deeper 
than this. It isa question of business prudence. It is a question 
as to whether we shall de from the most approved methods 
now in vogue among our best business men. Under the present 
system we have the advantages which come from competition. 
We are not shut up to one warehouse, but we can receive bids in 
New York, Chicago, and San Francisco, or elsewhere if the Sec- 
retary deems such a course advantageous. If this new plan is 
adopted we will be shut up to but one point, and the action of 
the Secretary will be greatly and disadvantageously restricted. 
From every standpoint such a change would be unfortunate, 
and I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that these lines will be 
stricken out. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Banks. 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE F. RICHARDSON, 


OF MICHIGAN. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tursday, June 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. B. 3825) to suspend the 
operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued durin 

e crisis of 1893, togeteer with an amendment providing for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the 10 per cent tax imposed on notes issued by State banks 

Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have not often trespassed upon the time of 
the House in discussing either public or party questions. The 
most important of both are continually crowding here for set- 
tlement. While I must admit that I have notparticipated many 
years in the public service, as have many who have spoken for 
and against the subject before the committee, I think I appre- 
ciate the import and the danger of the proposed legislation. 

I represent a district populated by nearly 200,000 people, who 
as a class are as aee. pr as industrious, as honest, as patri- 
otic, and public-spirited, I believe, as are the inhabitants of any 
district represented on this floor. They are principally occu- 

ied on the farm and in the factory. There are five cities in the 
District, the largest of which hasa population of about 90,000. 

These, together with several large and growing villages, have 
factories the combined output of which is valued at about $30,- 
000,000 annually. 

The district contains seven national banks, several State banks, 
savings banks, trust and loan companies, building and loan as- 
sociations, and a number of private banks. We have many of 
the leading men prominent in the transportation business, a 

reat number of first-class waolesale and retail mercantile es- 

blishments, plenty of able lawyers and professionals of all 
classes; also as self-respecting and law-abiding a classof artisans 
and laboring men as inhabit any section of the world. Wehave 
as enlightened, thrifty, and progressive farmers as can be found 
in the country. All enjoy access to as good educational institu- 
tions as exist anywhere. 

Moreover, we have several first-class daily and a very large 
number of weekly newspapers which keep the people enlight- 


* 


ened upon the industrial and political problems and issues that 
affect the general welfare. 'lherefore, in the interest of these 
ople and their various pursuits, all of which will be affected 
y the results of the proposed legislation if enacted, I feel justi- 
fied in submitting my views. Ialso feel obliged to do so from 
the fact that many of my colleagues huve taken me to task for 
not standing upon the one straight plank of the last national 
Democratic platform, the meaning of which could not possibly 
be misconstrued. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic platform is composed of many 
planks, and if only those who agree with every item of each par- 
tieular plank were allowed to assemble thereon it would be rap- 
idly depopulated. 

o person refuses to £o upon a bridge simply because it con- 
tains sómewhere a single straight and narrow plank “por which 
he dare not trust his entire weight. If in the main the bridge 
is of sound timber, the most of which has proven safe by past 
experience, and investigation shows that the new material intro- 
duced is so meager as to permit one to step over or around, then 
to venture upon such a bridge one might be justified. 

The convention that nominated me ple Si its candidate 
against banks of issue, and declared that all paper currency 
should be issued by the Government directly to the General 
Treasury for the benefit of all the people, thereby reducing taxes 
by the sum to be issued for circulation. That was the plank sub- 
stituted in my district for the doubtful one inserted in a national 
Democratic platform for the first time at Chicago. I made my 
campaign onthe plank substituted by my people; upon that issue 
I was elected, and upon that issue I Aor fall. 

Mr. Speaker, during the first and present session of this Con- 
ress I have listened with great interest to the views presented 
y the different members upon the various propositions that 

have been up for consideration, and especially all questions af- 
fecting the currency of the country. Ihavealwaystaken a deep 
interest in all legislation upon thestandard of values which meas- 
ures the burden of the people in the payment of taxes to the Fed- 
eral, State, and municipal authorities; which measures the price 
of every day's labor of all wage-workers throughout the entire 
country; which measures the obligation of the debtor to the 
creditor everywhere; which is the medium of all exchanges and 
the measure of value of all the products of the farm and factory 
which go into our markets, and which is the basis of all fees for 
transportation, of all fixed charges of every kind whatsoever in 
all contracts and judgments, whether in law, court, or commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, the money question to me is the greatest of all 
questions that comes legitimately within the jurisdiction of Con- 
gressional control, for it more vitally affectsthe general welfare 
than any other subject of legislation. Congress by the Consti- 
tution is given the authority ‘‘to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and to fix the standard of 
weights and measures.” 

ow, to my mind, Congress not only has permission, but is 
commanded; it not only has a privilege, buta duty o portari by 
virtue of this constitutional grant of power, and a failure to per- 
form the duty thus imposed would be criminal negligence for 
— all engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits must 
suffer. 

Congress has coined money of both gold and silver since and 
from the foundation of the Government, and has decided the 
quantity and quality of either metal which should be required 
to constitute a dollar, the unit of value, thus establishing iu 
ratio at which the two metals should be coined. The do 
coined pursuant to the law of Congress, whether of gold or sil- 
ver, has always been of exactly the same legal value, although 
the metal from which eifher dollar was coined might at times 
have a different commercial value than that from which the 
other was coined. Such is the case now, and such has fre- 
quently been the case. Congress has several times changed the 
quantity and quality of one or the other with the idea of secur- 
ing a more uniform value, so that the free coinage of both 
metals would continue, thus securing with the rapid increase of 
business and population a necessary and compensating increase 
of money with which the increased business might be transacted 
without loss or inconvenience. 

States were by the Constitution forbidden to coin money, emit 
billsof credit, or make anything but gold and silver coin ateuder 
in payment of debts. The State may not coin either gold or 
silver; Congress may coin both,and regulate the value of the 
money so coined. The State may not emit bills of eredit; Con- 
gress may. The State may not make anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payment of debts; Congress may and has 
made legal tender its authorized bills of credit, and has made 
legal tender the promissory notes of the Government issued 
payable to bearer without interest, and they were currení for 
the payment of debts and taxes and constituted for many years 
the sole medium of exchange 
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Whileitis true 3 greatly depreciated, that was chiefly 
due to the fact that the Government ref ymentand other- 
wisediscredited them by refusing toreceive them forcustom dues, 
and by the doubts that existed at the time that the Government 
might fail to put down the rebellion. When confidence was re- 
stored, payment resumed, and the Government stopped the re- 
pudiation of its own notes at the custom-house, then they were 
the equal of gold and performed every money function that gold 
performed in all legal and commercial transactions. 

There are those who deny that Congress had the constitutional 
right to issue the Treasury notes and make them legal tender; 
that they never were money, and were only a lying promise to 

money. Such men have been elected to Congress, and, pro- 
ing to love justice and truth, insist on the destruction of the 
money that was created out of the credit of the people, which, 
though crippled by being ropna lated by the act that authorized 
its issue, carried us safely through the greatest trial and the 
severest test ever laid upon our Government., 

To show that the idea entertained by others, as well as my- 
self, that Congress has the power to make its bills of credit legal- 
tender money, I quote from the decision of the A sheer Court, 
which was delivered by Chief Justice Gray in the Legal Tender 
cases in 1883. The opinion was concurred in by eight of the 
nine judges, and is found in 110 United States Report, page 41, 
of which the following is an extract: 


It appears to us to follow, as a logic: 


al and necessary co; uence, that 
wer to issue the obligations of the Uni 


Co: has the States in 
such form and to upon them such qualities as currency for the 
purchase of merchan and the payment of debts asaecord with the usage 


of sovereign governments. The power, as incident to the power of borrow- 
ing money and issuing bills or notes of the Government for money bor- 
rowed, of impressing upon those bilis or notes the quality of being a legal 

er for the payment of private debts, was a power unive: y under- 
stood to belong to sove in Europe and America at the time of the 
mstitution of the United States. + * The 


wer of 

97 rivate debts, being included in rod pete to borrow money and to pro- 

a national currency, is not defeated or restricted by the fact that its ex- 
ercise may affect the value of private contracts. * * * 

Such be our conclusion in matter of law, the pee whether at any 
particular time, in war or in peace, the exigency is such by reason of un- 
usual and press: demands on the resources of the Government, or of the 
inadequacy of the TE of gold and silver coin to furnish the currency 
seeded for the uses of the Government and the people, that itis, as a matter 
of fact, wise and expedient to resort to this means, is a political question, 
to be determined by Congress when the question of exigency arises, and not 
a judicial question to be afterwards passed on by the courts. 


To those who claim it is undemocratie to centralize the power 
to issue currency in the General Government and that it is a 
right that should be reserved to and exercised by the States, I 

quote a few words from Thomas Jefferson, whose Democ- 
racy will not be questioned, I hope, by anyone here. I endorse 
the sentiment of Mr. Jefferson on this subject, both as to the 
constitutional right and propriety of leaving the whole subject 
in the control of Congress and the danger of granting the power 
nnd privilege to banks, either State or national. 

The following are terse extracts from the utterances of the 
revered Jefferson: 


Bankpaper must be suppressed and the circulation restored to the nation 
to whom it belongs. 

The power to issue money should be taken from the banks and restored to 
Con: and the people to whom it belongs. 

Isincerely believe that banking establishments are more dangerous than 
standing armies. 

I am not among those who fear the people. They, and not the rich, are 
our dependence for continued freedom. And to preserve their independence 
we must not let our rulers load us with perpetual debt. 

Put down the banks, and if this country could not be carried through the 
longest war, against her most powerful enemy, without ever kno the 
want of a dollar, without dependence on the traitorous class of her citizens, 
without bearing hard on the resources of the people or loading the public 
with an indefinite burden of debt. I know nothing of my countrymen. 

This is equivalent to borrowing that sum, and yet the vendor, receiving 
payment in a medium as effectual as coin for his purchases or payments, has 
no claim to interest. And so the nation may continue to issue its bills as far 
as its wants require and the limits ot the circulation will admit. * But 
this, the only resource which the Government could command with cer- 
tainty, the States have unfortunately fooled away, nay, corruptly alienated 
toswindlers and shavers, under the cover of private banks. * * * The 
States should beapplied to, to transfer the right of issuing circulating paper 
to Congress exclusively, in perpetuum, if possible, but during the war at least, 
with a saving of charter rights. 

Interdict forever, to both the State and National Governments, the power 
of establishing any qu banks, for withont this interdiction we shall have 
the same ebbs and flows of medium and the same revolutions of property to 


go through every twenty or thirty years. 


In the veto message of President Jackson sent to Congress 
J e a 1832, language was used that will apply to the proposed 
legislation and to many bills pending before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, designed to extend privileges and im- 
munities to the national banks. 

Andrew Jackson, the great patriot and a Democrat, said: 


It is to be regretted that the rich and pom too often bend the acts of 
government to their selfish purposes. Distinctions 

exist under every m government. Equality of talents, of education, or 
of wealth can not 


cs, and laborers, who have neither the time nor 
the means of securing like favors to themselves, have aright to complain of 
the injustice of their government. 

There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only in its 
abuses, If it would confine itself to equal 3 and, as Heaven does 
its rains, shower its favors alike on the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, it would be an unqualified blessing. 


* Lj a 0 Lj * è 
Every mono 
of the public, whieh ought to recelvo à fair equivalent. ‘The many millions 
which this act proposes to bestow on the stockholders of the existing banks 
must come directly or indirectly out of the earnings of the American people 

Mr. Speaker, it seems that the opponents of the proposition 
to surrender to either State or national banksthe power toissue 
and control the currency of the country have for precedents the 
judgment of the immortal Jefferson and Jackson, and should 
not be read out of the party. Wherein the Chicago platform 
disagreed with the great founders of the party it was undemo- 
cratic. 

The issue presented here is not a new question incident to this 
particular time, but has been an issue throughout the history of 
our national existence. Congress is made up of representatives 
of the people and responsible to them, and the tenure of office is 
brief and reélection can only take place when the majority of 
the people in one's district approves of his course upon questions 
affecting the general welfare that he can not go far wrong and 
be long continued in office. But the charters of banking cor- 
porations are for twenty or thirty years, equal to a generation 
of time, in which Congress and the Executive may be repeatedly 
changed to conform to the will of the majority of the people, 
while if the banks pursue and continue a policy not satisfactory 
to the people, the right of control is surrendered and the power 
to correct the evil or regain control of the currency, the instru- 
ment of commerce, has been passed over to corporations organ- 
ized solely for profit and not for the publie good. It is often 
and truly said of corporations that they have no conscience to 
accuse, and no soul to be damned. 

Mr. Speaker, why has Congress ever provided and made legal 
tender other currency than gon and silyer coin? Simply be- 
cause the coinage of gold and silver did not constitute a suffi- 
ciency of legal-tender currency, and because the avarice (per- 
haps [ should say prodonos) of persons who had the means tó 
accumulate the gold and silver coin would not permit its use by 
either the Government or individuals, except on terms that were 
outrageous and unprofitable, if not impossible to be acceded to. 
At such times Congress, seeing the artificial, unusual, and un- 
reasonable value thus given to coin by an increased demand for 
its use on one hand, and the monopoly of its possession on the 
other, wisely issued bills of credit and promissory notes, which, 
being made legal tender, as substitutes for coin, served every 
purpose as a medium of e and at the same time had a 
regulating effect on the value of gold and silver coin by lessen- 
ing the demand for its money uses. 

The whole object and purpose of the proposed repeal of the 
State bank tax go permit the banks to issue their bills, and 
which would be of little value except under such regulation 
supervision, and restriction by authority of the State as would 
give them sufficient currency for ME business transactions. 

I believe I am fair when I say that is the object and ambition 
of those seeking the enactment of the bill under consideration. 
If so, then Congress is asked by this bill to surrender a power 
expressly granted to it, to wit, ‘‘to coin money and regulate 
the value thereof." Permit State bank currency to be issued, 
and Congress would have no control over the volume of cur- 
rency which would be used as substitutes for coin.. 

There is no rule in ecovomics better settled than that supply 
and demand for a given article determines to a great extent its 
value. Anything which increases the demand without increas- 
ing the supply of the article increases its value, and to di- 
Em ere the 3 for an article without at the same time de- 
creasing the supply is to diminish its value. It is also very well 
known that when an article becomes very dear in price and im- 
possible or difficult to obtain, necessity—the mother of inven- 
tion—discovers therefor a substitute, in whole or in part, and as 
the substitute becomes of quite general use the thing for which 
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the substitute has been supplied is greatly cheapened by relax- 
the tensity of demand for its use. 
e have many very good examples of the effect of this eco- 
nomic law. As our great manufacturing and commercial centers 
w in population and area transportation had to be provided 
the use of vehicles and street cars, which greatly increased 
the demand for horses, and the price of horses greatly advanced. 
The cable and the electric motors and the bicycle were then in- 
vented and came into use, thus providing cheap substitutes for 
horse power, and the value of horses rapidly declined. 

Corn and oats are both used as grain for horses; either can to 
a considerable extent be substituted for the other; abundance of 
either offsets the scarcity of the other,and scarcity in either in- 
creases the demand for and the value of the other. 

From 1861 to 1879, during the period of general suspension of 
specie payments, coin became scarce, being largely hoarded or 
exported, and during the war the demand for money was so 
great that, with the fear of possible losses, individuals who had 
coin would not part with it except on such terms as would com- 
pensate for all risk, and for the unusual demand for coin, in the 

urchase of army supplies and equipment and the disbursements 

the Gray permanens: These c tances offered an oppor- 
tunity for the possessor of coin to insist upon tremendous and 
unheard-of rates, and interest demanded for loans run up to as 
high as 30 percent perannum. Thesituation made it necessary 
to provide some substitute for coin, and it was met by the issue 
of certificates, demand notes, greenbacks, and national-bank 
notes. 

Congress depreciated all paper circulation by refusing to ac- 
cept its own bilis (in which all other notes were payable) for cus- 
tom duties, which act of repudiation forced the use of coin and 
increased its value by requiring such duties to be paid only in 
coin. Thus it was that coin became merchandise and was sold 
atv ng prices from par to $2.85 for a dollar, 

In 1879, when the resumption of specie payments provided for 
by the act of 1875 went into operation, coin and paper currency 
became of exactly equal value; not alone because of resumption 
of specie payments, but partly because of the fact that the paper 
was made receivable for custom and all other dues, and was in 
every way by law treated the equal of coin. 

No factis better understood than that an inflation of currency, 
whether of coin or paper, lessens the value of each dollar. 

The Hon. James A. Garfield, a great statesman and trusted 
leader of the Republican party, in arguing against an increase 
of the currency once said: 

Suppose you purchase of me a horse on credit, and give me your note for 
value received, promising to pay #100. Then, if the currency is doubled by 
inflation, when the note is due youcan sell the same horse for $200. You pay 
me with $100, bi only half the value of the horseand only half the valuere- 
ceived; the other $100 you put in your own pocket. 

You see— 

Said he— 

You have robbed me of half the value of the horse. 

That shows how the value of currency can be changed. The 
effect of inflation in the example given was declared to be rob- 
bery, that swindled the creditor for the benefit of the debtor, 
by peratia a discharge of the debt on the payman, of only 
pa the value received. The words used which characterized 

he result ns robbery sound very much like a vital portion of 
the Chicago piora in respect to the purpose and effect of Re- 
publican high tariff. 

Now, reverse the situation and see what the result would be. 
Ipurchase the horse on time, agreeing to pay value received 
$200, and while working to get money to pay for the horse con- 
traction sets in, a panic occurs, business is paralyzed, and, be- 
ing out of work, I have not earned the money to redeem the 

romise. I am forced, like thousands similarly situated, to 

row up my hands, and the horse goes for 3100. I am then 
enin to sell his mate, just as good & horse, for another $100, 
while the harness and wagon have to go for interest. 
Now, instead of paying value received, I am compelled to pay 
twice the value received; instead of being robbed of half a horse, 
Iam robbed of a whole horse. 

By inflation of the currency so that prices double, the cred- 
itor is defrauded in effect of half the value of the thing con- 
tracted for; by panics and contraction of the currency so that 

rices fall one- the debtor is robbed of the entire value of 

he thing contracted for. The burden of all debts and taxes are 
doubled. Ineffect, everysalary isincreased 100 per cent. Those 
who hold as investments the bonds of our Federal Government, 
Our States, cities, towns, counties, townships, school districts 
railroad and other corporations, know perfectly well the result 
of contraction and the effect of an appreciating currency. They 
understand perfectly well how to confiscate our horses, farms 
and their products, by regulating the value of money through 
contraction and d opes 

Inasmuch as all wages, taxes, debts, penalties, judgments, and 


fines are payable in dollars, it becomes very importantthatthese 
dollars should be honest, having at all times equal value, or the 
robber comes infor hisplunder, taking at one time half the value 
of the horse for the debtor and atanother time the full value for 
the creditor. : 

It is with much diffidence that I advance the opinion, against 
the contrary views of many able lawyers on this floor, that the 
constitutional grant to coin money and regulate its value had 
any reference to the paper currency; but it seems to me that, 
taken together with authority to emit bills of credit and to reg- 
ulate commerce among the States, Congress is given exclusive 
control and power over the unit of value and the volume to be 
issued and kept in circulation of either coin or bills of credit. 

Suppose that very great quantities of gold and silver should 
be discovered, so great a quantity that it could be produced for 
an outlay of labor and expense only one-tenth of what is now re- 
8 Unquestionably Congress would feel called upon to limit 
the coinage as well as to increase the quantity of metal in a dol- 
lar, in order to regulate its value. 

On the other hand, when the production of gold and silver the 
world over decreases and the demand for the use of money in- 
creases, so that no one questions the necessity of issuing substi- 
tute paper currency, as is now the case, some advocating Gov- 
ernment bills, others national-bank bills, and still others State 
bank currency, is it not propor to say that the volume of substi- 
tutes for coin to be issued operating to relax the demand for ac- 
tual coin would have much to do with the value of not only the 
bills so issued, but of the coin itself for which the bills are to be 
substituted? 

In this connection I quote from the expressions of Daniel 
880 nter (Webster's Speeches: Tappan, Boston; volume 2, page 


The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power “to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin," and it also declares that 
“no State shall coin money, emit bills of credit, or make any but gold 
and silver coin a tender in paymentof debts." Congress, then, Congress 
only, can coin money and regulate the value thereof. 

ow, sir, I take it to be a truth, which has grown into an admitted maxim 
with all the best writers and the best-intormed public men, that those whose 
duty it is to protect the community against the evils of a de coin aro 
bound also to protect it against the s greater evils of excessive issues of 
aper money. If the ie require (protection, says Mr. Ricardo, against 
money which might be imposed on them by an undue mixture of alloy, 
how much more necessary is such protection when paper money forms 
almost the whole of the circulating medium of the country. 

It is not doubted, sir, that the Constitution intended that Co should 
exercise a regulating power—a power both necessary and utary—over 
that which should constitute the actual money of the country, whether that 
money were coin or the representatives of co: So it has always been con- 
sidered. So Mr. Madison considered it, as may be seen by his message, De- 
cember, 1810. TheState banks put forth paper asrepresenting coin; as such 
representatives it obtains circulation; but its amount depends on the will 
of four hundred different State banks, each acting on its own discretion. 


And again, upon the proposition to limit the Government to 
coin, and abandon paper to State banks, he said: 

Now, sir, my present purpose chiefly is to maintain two propositions: 

1. That it isthe constitutional duty of the Government to see that a proper 
currency, suitable to the circumstances of the times and to the wants of 
trade and business, as well as to the payment of debts due to the Govern: 
ment, be maintained and preserved, a currency of general credit and capa- 
ble of aiding the operations of exchange so far as these operations may be 
conducted by means of the circulating medium; and that there are duties, 
therefore, devolving on Congress in relation to currency beyond the mere 
regulation of gold and silver coins. 


Mr. Speaker, Congress should so control the volume and regu- 
late the value of currency as to preserve the equities of the tax- 
Mus and salaried officials, of the corporations and holders of 

ts funded obligations, of the debtor and the creditor. Inorder 
to prevent undue appreciation or dspreciation of the currency 
its volume should at all times have as near as possible the same 
ratio to the volume of business to be transacted. 

For example, if the currency volume for ten years averages 
$1,200,000,000, and the factory products, farm products, and goods 
imported for market and exchange average for the same time 
$12,000,000,000; the ratio would be 10 percent. Then, if the av- 
erage increase of business in production had been for the past 
ten years an annual rate of 6 per cent, the volume of currency 
should be regulated for the next ten years by an increase of one- 
half of 1 per cent per month, which would be equal to 6 per cent 
per annum, and thus the ratio of currency volume to the volume 
of business to be done would be sustained. Each census would 
Show the ratio of increase of business for the preceding ten 
years, upon which estimates could be based for currency issues 
the ensuing ten years. 

Congress should arrange for coinage and substitute currency 
to be issued at so much per month to keep the uniform ratio. 

There are other subjects for consideration in connection with 
the use and increase of currency,such as the average annual in- 
terest upon the aggregate indebtedness of the nation, State, 
corporations, and individuals; the annual aggregate of taxation; 
theannual aggregate of rents; the annual aggregate of premiums 
for life, fire, and marine insurance; the annual aggregate of fees 
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paid for membership in secret, mutual, beneficent, and protec- 
tive associations; the annual average paid for the aggregate of 
amusements; the annual average for the aggregate of transpor- 
tation charges, telegraph and telephone earnings, and the trans- 
actions in stocks and options, of pool-selling and gambling. Con- 
gress should make adequate provisions for securing an accurate 
census every ten years of ali business which creates any im- 
portant increased use and demand for money. 

All will admit that an adequate currency is needed for the 
trausaction of business, and that there should be something like 
uniformity of value, which can not be secured if the volume of 
business and population outgrows the volume of currency with 
which the people transact their business. Where long-time 
contracts are made for currency payments, justice and fairness 
demand that Congress make such provisions and secure such 
regulation as will insure to the creditors value received, and 
wil not compel the debtor to pay more than value received. 

']'he volume of currency should be such that the demands for 
its use would not permit the exaction of an average rate of in- 
terest greater than the average net increase of wealth by pro- 
duction. If the average interest rate should be 6 per cent and 
the average increase in wealth . should be at arate 
of 3 or 4 per cent only, it would only a question of time (and 
not a very long time) when practically all the wealth would be 
owned by that class which accumulates their wealth by invest- 
ments in interest-bearing credits, 

Congress has the power to control these matters, and should 
do so by a conscientious and intelligent regulation of the value 
and volume of money. Such control should not be surrendered 
to banks of issue, whether State or national. Between the two, 
however, I should favor the issue of bills by national banks, for 
the reason that Congress could retain and exercise supervision 
over them. 

All bills of credit which are to circulate as currency and per- 
form the functions of money, which are to be reckoned as a part 
of the circulating medium, the whole of which is to determine 
the value of the dollar of account, contract, and commerce 
should represent the credit of the whole people, and be issued 
for the benefit of all directly into the United States Treasury, to 
be used for the common good. 

When the volume of currency is properly ascertained and es- 
tablished, then, if production and business increase at an aver- 
age rate of say 6 per cent per annum and coinage should be at 
a rate of but 2 per cent per annum, bills should be issued equal 
to 4 per cent per annum, which would be upwards of sixty mil- 
lions, or about five millions per month. 

Now if five millions a month in bills are to be issued, let it be 
the credit of all the people instead of a few banking corpora- 
tions. Let the bills go directly into the general fund of the 
treasury and become available for the payment of current ex- 

enses and appropriations. The bills thus issued will be for the 
benefit of all and will be as useful to the Government as if they 
had been flrst issued by State or national banks, and, after go- 
ing into general circulation, had found their way into the Treas- 
ury from the pockets of the people through the hands of the 
taxgatherer. 

In every Congressional district there doubtless exist condi- 
tions that would warrant expenditure of the public funds, if such 
an expenditure could be e without producing a deficiency to 
be met by increased taxation. The addition of five or six mil- 
lions per month to the current funds of the Treasury would of- 
fer an opportunity for such additional expenditure without 
increased taxation, and the idle labor of the country would be 
blessed by the opportunity of employment in fürniblng mate- 
rial and labor in the improvement and construction of needed 

ublie works, and would be as well rewarded by . 
or the bills of the Government as in bills which had n is- 
sued by State or National banks, being first loaned to some 
vate individual and then paid for work upon private enterprise. 

All bills issued by the Government on the plan I have inti- 
mated, after passing from the Treasury to the hand of labor, 
would be expended in procuring necessaries and comforts to 
make happy the families of the wage-earners, and would find 
lodgement with farmers, manufacturers, and merchants, and be- 
come as useful for individual enterprise as if issued through 
State and national banks. 

It seems plain to me that to have the bills issued in the form 
of legal-tender Treasury notes, as has been done heretofore to 
the extent of several hundred million dollars, made payable to 
the bearer on demand, would be a direct benefit to the Govern- 
ment by the full amount of the bills put in circulation, and at 
the same time would produce even greater general benefits to 
private industries than by any other plan yet suggested. 

Those advocating State bank currency lay great stress upon 
the unequal distribution of our national-bank currency,and urge 
the necessity of a local currency that will not leave the commu- 


nity where itis issued. It is charged that the national cur- 
rency is not N distributed in proportion to wealth and 


8 here is nothing necessarily wrong or very stran. 

f such is the fact. Neither wealth nor ues is the basis 
to determine the proper and necessary distribution of money; 
but rather the character of the uses and employment of the 
wealth and population to be supplied. 

During the most prosperous period of our history wealth or 
capital invested in agricultural pursuits produced annually a 
value equal to but 37 per cent of the capital employed; and in 
1890 but 15 per cent. Only the surplus above that consumed 
upon the farms for family, for seed, for feeding teams, flocks, 

rowing stock, etc., went into the market for exchange. The 
abor upon a farm is done chiefly by tbe farmer and his family 
and his teams, which are produced upon the farm. 

In manufacturing pursuits, as shown by the census of 1830 
each dollar of wealth or capital invested produced a value equal 
to $1.82, all of which went into the market for exchange. In 
1890 the product was equal to 178 per cent of the capital em- 
ployed in its production. Cash expenses for raw material was 

5 per cent of the value of the total product; for labor, 20 per 
cent; for salaries to officers and clerks, 4 per cent; for miscel- 
laneous and all other expenses, 6 per cent, and the balance was 
either distributed in dividends or accumulated as surplus earn- 


ings. 

E m $1 produces the value of from 15 to 37 cents, less 
than one-half of which goes to the markets. In manufacture 
$1 produces $1.78, all of which goes into the market. In farm- 
ing no cash is paid for raw material, and oam parani toy a small 
amount for labor. In manufacturing 87 per cent of the full 
value of the product is paid out for materials, for labor, and 
in other expenses. In manufacturing less than one-half the 
number of hands employed produce nearly three times as much 
for market; consequently the distribution of money should not 
be arbitrary and based upon population. 

In farming the wealth employed is three times that employed 
in manufacture and the value of the po is only about one- 
third, only & fraction of which is su ject to exchange; there- 
fore wealth is not a reasonable rule for distribution. A greater 
difference exists between agricultural and mercantile pursuits. 

There are many modifying influences that exist, and it would 
be difficult to determine by any arbitrary rule what would bea 
proper rule for the distribution of money. Without any protect- 
ive legislation, with unfettered trade and an adequate volume 
of currency, motives of profit would prompt such aselection and 
diversification of business as would be most natural, convenient: 
and remunerative. Then money, wealth, and population would 
gravitate to the various sections in such proportion as would be 
required by the opportunities, character, and amount of busi- 
ness to be transacted, and would be distributed according to the 
law of supply and demand, as water seeks it level. 

One of the great questions now pressing for settlement is 
whether or not we have asufficient volume of currency,.and if 
not, how is it to be 1 Apparently we have V UENERY a 
crisis in our financial legislationz We have since 1818 added to 
our currency each month no less than $2,000,000, and since 1890 
upwards of $4,000,000 a month by the purchase and coinage of 
silver and the issue of certificates. In addition, there is the 
amount of gold coinage, so that a very considerable sum of 
money has been yearly added to the volume of our 9 75 7. 
The purchase of silver has been stopped, and the right to coin 
what has been purchased has been denied. The national banks 
are retiring their bills by limitation, and very soon will be do- 
ing only discount business. They have already contracted their 
circulation about $150,000,000, so that now the only means of in- 
creasing the currency is through the coinage of gold. 

Our population is increasing, our necessities are increasing, 
and business is increasing. Our debts are e 
national, State, and munici taxation is increasing, and the 
volume of 21 4 should likewise be 5 o stop its 
increase would be like stopping the horse one is riding, with the 
result that the rider goes on over the head of the horse. 

The volume of currency, if it becomes suddenly stationary 
with prospects of a certain diminished volume while business 
goes right along, will surely bring up in a wreck of private for- 
tunes and general bankruptcy; our business, like a vessei which 
barely clears the bottom, can not be expected to float when the 
depth is diminished and the load increased. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. HARTER, asserts that we do 
notneed any more money in the country, that we have more 
than enough now, and declares that when we had but a mere 
fraction of what we now have we were very much more prosper- 
ous, He cites the period from 1850 to 1860, when in a single 
decade the national wealth wasdoubled. Thegentleman seems 
to forget that those were ten years of steady and tremendous 
inflation from the influx of both gold and silver, by immigra- 
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tion, and by the increased production of gold in our newly dis- 
covered mines in California. The production of gold in the 
United States during that period was nearly ten times as great 
as during the previous thirty years, being $635,000,000. 

The actual coinage for those ten years was $401,239,443, while 
for the previous fifty-seven years the total coinage of both gold 
and silver in all the mints of the United States amounted to but 
$262,499,892, making an increase of the metallic currency in ten 

ears of 153 per cent. The coinage for the ten years from 1810 
io 1850 was, all told, $81,494,012; from 1850 to 1860, which the 
gentleman claims was the most prosperous ten years of our na- 
tional existence, the coinage exceeded that of the preceding ten 
years 491 per cent. 

The produetion of gold alone in the American mines for the 
decade beginning 1850 was $635,000,000, and, while considerabl 
in excess of the amount coined, all pea d was used as bul- 
lion and, though weighed instead of being counted, was conven- 
jentasa medium of exchange, and really contributed its value to 
the available metallic currency of the country, for none was ex- 
ported to speak of, as shown by the official records of exports. 

i figuring the bullion in excess of the amount coined, the 
total metallic circulating currency was increased over all 242 
per cent in ten years, and constituted a period of wonderful and 
unheard of inflation, the like of which never occurred before 
or since in our financial history. Previous to 1863, the total 
silver product of American mines was but $7,950,000. For the 
ten years subsequent, including 1863, the silver product of 
American mines amounted to $146,000,000, but our coinage of 
silver aggregated only $13,328,743, nearly all of which was sub- 
sidiary coin. For the same ten years the net exports of gold 
and silver were $428,000,000. 

"During the ten years from 1860 to 1870 the people were pros- 
perous by reason of good prices occasioned by the unusual de 
mand for commodities incident to the war and to the large in 
crease of paper currency, which was for several years used 
exclusively in the Union States. All business and contracts 
were adjusted to the circumstances growing out of the situation. 

In 1867 a policy of refunding bonds and c epee. | notes and 
contracting the currency was inaugurated and was followed by 
the demonetization of silver, producing the panic of 1873. That, 
with wrecked fortunes of bankrupt firms and individuals, paved 
the road to resumption and a further contraction by the sale of 
bonds, the hoarding of gold, and the destruction of greenbacks. 

‘An increase of sound currency always increases the general 
prosperity; a contraction always multiplies failures, produces 
panics, forces sacrifices to liquidate indebtedness by selling on 
a falling market, and invariably adds to the hardships and dis- 
tress of the common people. ile it may be true that there 
was notso much money per capita in circulation from 1850 to 
1860 asthere is now, it is also true that it was greatly increased 
over the amount in circulation during the preceding ten years, 
which, under the then existing conditions, stimulated to the 
utmost the productive forces throughout the land. The condi- 
tions were vastly different then than now. All the transactions 
of business were adjusted to a smaller volume of money. 

The t mass of our people was engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, and, although a small boy at that time, I recall how busi- 
ness was carried on in that part of the country where I lived. 
The tools on a farm consisted of a wagon, a plow, a drag, a grain 
cradle, two or three scythes, and about the same number of 
hand hay-rakes, pitchforks, hoes and axes, a shovel, a spade, and 
a couple of hand-made flails, All the tools on an ordinary farm 
cost but little more than $100. 

Now, the farmer has a twine-binder, a wide-cut mowing ma- 
chine, a hay tedder, horserake, horsefork, a grain drill or broad- 
éast seeder, a two-horse cultivator, two one-horse cultivators, 
two plows, a spring harrow, a roller, two wagons, a buggy, a 
cart, a set of scales, and an assortment of small tools. To stock 
a farm now costs nearly ten times what it did then. Then re- 
pon were chiefly homemade. Now the annual cash expenses 

or repairs are generally more than enough to have bought the 
whole outfit then required. The interest on the cost of a farm 
nowinasingle year is about as much as the entire cost of the 
land then. 

'Then the houses were principally made of logs and the cash 
expense for building did not as a rule equal one-half the cost 
of doors and windows of our houses of the present time. The 
cord bedstead, little ooking qium homemade table, and baby 
cradle, and the other meager furnitureof the farmhouse of that 
xx all told cost but little more than the baby carriage and 
children's toys of to-day. 

Then when thefarmer needed help he generally exchanged 
work; when he hired he generally paid in farm products. Now 
when he needs help he hires and pays cash. Then, when he 
went to town to trade, he took his pork, poultry, eggs, butter, 
or whatever he had to dispose of to a general store and took the 


value of it in goods, puer no cash except the balance one 
orthe other. Now he sells his beef, S, and lambs live fox 
cash, or if dressed, at the market or packinghouse for cash, and 
= to different places for groceries, dry goods, boots and shoes, 

ardware, farm implements, and seeds, for which he either pays 
or contracts to pay cash. 

Then the butter and cheese were made on the farm, and the 
surplus traded at the general store for supplies. Now much of 
the milk is sold to the milk dealers, condensing factories, the 
cheese factories, or the creameries. All thecheese, and not in- 
8 the butter, is bought for use on the farm. Then the 
wool of the small flock of s eep was taken to the mill, carded 
into rolls, brought home, spun into yarn, knit into stockings, 
socks, and mittens for home use, and some for trade at the stores. 
The flannel dress for mother and the girls, the flannel shirt for 
father and the boys, and the bed blankets were made of home- 
spun. Now the wool is sold to a wool buyer, by him to the fac- 
tory, where it is made into yarn and sold to hosiery mills, then 
to wholesale dealers, then to retail dealers, and then to the farm- 
ers and other consumers. If the wool is made into cloth it goes 
1 an equal number of hands, and when the farmer buys 
it back he pays as much for 5 pounds as he received for 75. 

Thus a uct of the farm which used to be homemade for 
consumption on the farm, and did not require the use of money 
in the transaction, now goes through nearly a dozen hands, is 
increased in value by the employment of labor whose wages are 
paid in cash, and returns finally for use on the farm at a price 
to be paid for in cash ten or fifteen times that which was origi- 
nally received for it. Then no money was used in the transac- 
tion; now large sums are required for transportation, wages, 
profits, and exchanges. 

Then the farmer took his grain to the custom gristmill and 
had it ground for the toll; no money was required. Now the 
wheat is frequently sold and the flour is purchased as itis needed. 
'Then, when the farmer went to town, he drove his team, carried 
his own dinner and feed for the team, which he fed from the 
wagon. Now he drives in, puts up at the feed barn, and takes 
dinner at the hotel. If near the railroad he quite often goes 
in on the train. Then no money was required; now consider- 
able is needed. 

Then the minister was paid chiefly by donations of supplies 
Now he must have his salary, and additional donations are - 
fully received. Then the visits to friends within one or two 
hundred miles were made during the dull season with team; 
now by the cars. Then spelling schools were the chief amuse- 
ments; now expositions, fairs, theaters, and concerts are com- 
mon. Then the Fourth of July was celebrated ata neighborhood 
picnic with a game of ball and a few insignificant firecrackers; 
now an excursion, and a big time, with skyrockets, firewheels, 
cannon firecrackers, and torpedos. 'Then there were apple-cuts 
and frequent friendly visits between people of a neighborhood; 
now they build a hall and have some secret society for beneficent, 
literary, or for other worthy and instructive purposes, and m 
ue furniture, regalia, etc., which calls for dues to be paid in 
cash. 

I have mentioned enough to show that the necessity for the 
use of money is as much greater now than at that time as the 
mighty, thundering freight train of to-day is greater than the 
ox cart of that time, as the fast mail or the telegraph surpasses 
the postman of those days, or as the electric light eclipses the 
tallow dips then used. 

The conditions of to-day and of forty years ago are incompara- 
ble, and members of Congress who point to the requirements 
for money in those times as an example for a present sufficien: 
might with equal propriety advocate the desirability and 
cie: sy for to-day the means and methods of trade, manufacture, 
and transportation common in the fifties. 

Mr. Speaker, to those who think we have a plethora of money 
and there are a number in the House—I call attention to the 
marvelous increase in population, wealth, and business transac- 
tions carried on with money as shown by the census of 1880 and 
1890: 


Population in 1880 
Population in 1890 
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The combined wealth in 1880 was $43,000,000,000. In 1890 it 
was $65,037,000,000, being an increase of 49 per cent, or 4.9 per 
cent per annum. 


Value of factory products in 1880 wass t 85, 369, 579, 191 
Value of factory products in 1890 wass t 9, 370, 107, 624 
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The total product of agriculture, amounting to over $2,000,- 
000,000, has increased in amount in ten years about 60 per cent, 

- or an average of 6 per cent per annum, while in fact there has 
been no appreciable increase in value. 

The products of the mines reported in 1880 was $369,319,000; 
in 1890 they were valued at $587,230,662, being an increase of 56 
per cent, or an annual average increase of 5.6 per cent. y 

Railroad earnings in 1891 were $1,096,761,395, showing an in- 
crease over previous years TONER 6 per cent per annum, 
The earnings of street railroads for the census year were $183,- 
443,086. The mileage in 1880 was 2,050; in 1890. it was 8,123 
being an increase in ten years of 298 percent, an annual rate of 
increase of 29.8 per cent. ay 

The tonnage of the United States merchant marine in 1890 
was 4,424,497 tons, which is about the same as in 1880. 

The number of daily newspapers in 1880 was 971; the number 
in 1890 was 1, 731, an increase of 78 per cent, and an annual average 
increase of 7.8 per cent. Other papers numbered 15,885. 

Insurance business bas grown rapidly in all branches. The 
census returns do not account for the mutual benevolent asso- 
ciations that exist everywhere in great numbers and call for 
payment by its members of cash duesand fees atstated intervals 
and by occasional assessments. 

I submit a statement by the Commissioner of Labor, in charge 
of the Census Bureau, which gives some idea of the amount and 
growth of fire, marine, and d insurance. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
Was. on, April 18, 1894, 


DEAR Siz: Thetotals of statistics of insurance for 1890, requested in yours 
of the 12th instant, have not been published as yet, but I have had compiled 
and hand you herewith the statement desired. 


I 5 tfully, 
DORT $ CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
Commissioner of Labor, tn Charge. 


Hon. GEORGE F. RICHARDSON, 
House of Itepresentatives, 


FIRE, MARINE, AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Business. 


Assets, total ledger... 
Total cash or avail- 


*1, 388, 480, 803 

Total cash. -enen 128, 234, 104 
Income and receipts 

i Seas Ca a +377, 540, 642 

pecs in ae APA 157,780, 541 

— — 1289, 979, 649 

tures in cash. 152, 708, 612 

Risks in force 18, 691, 434, 190 


76, 089, 139 22, 
1, 560, 756, 437 | +3, 591, 680,504 | 2,030, 930, 


*Includes $109,534.092 of capital and scrip liability. The figures for 1880 do 
not include the corresponding item. 

+Includes 1 notes and policies subject to assessment. 

Includes 808, 900 in force in foreign countries. 

In 1880 there were 1,647 fire, marine, and inland companies, and in 1890, 
1,926. Of the life insurance companies there were 59 in 1880, and 60 in 1890. 
The statement touching the life urance business does not include that of 
the assessment com; which are compiled for the 1890 census, showing 
receipts $20,729 ,009 and disbursements $18,888,302, but of which there are no 
corresponding figures for the census of 1880. 

, The publie revenues require the payment annually of very 

sums of money, which for the last census year, for na- 
tional, State, and local taxes, amounted to$1,040,473,013, equal to 
$13.05 per av" The public debt, including State and local, 
was $2,027,170,546, or $32.37 per capita, bearing an average in- 
terestof 4.85 per cent, while private and individual indebtedness 
amounts to many billions and higher interest rates. 

The bonds of railroad corporations amount to $4,785,511,255, 


bearinz interest chiefly from 5 to 8 per cent, the annual 
interest charges and dividends $318,810,412. Railroad corpora- 
tion stocks amount to $4,450,649,027. Both are bought and sold, 


being always in the market at varying rates, offering oppor- 
tunity for speculation in which vast sums of money are required, 
thus diverting it from other channels. The same S said 
of n and futures in farm products. Large bank accounts 
are kept fornootherpurpose than to speculate upon the ups and 
downs of markets,a method of modern invention for making 
fortunes off someone else. 
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The amount of money eng to keep up our amusements is. 
an ever-increasing quantity. Gambling, horse-racing, prize 
fights, and sporting generally require immense sums of money. 

Private co. e and schools have greatly multiplied. The 
churches are fortunately on the increase. There are 165,177 
church organizations, with 142,521 edifices, valued at $679,630,- 
139. Each hasatreasuryand several funds, which increases the 
demand for money. 

In all the country there are many thousands of social clubs, 
literary and charitable societies, with a contributing member- 
ship that requires and uses large sums of 3 

According to our laws governing banks and business, very 
large sums of money are actually idle, being hoarded as reserves, 
and prudence dictates the keeping of a reasonable surplus for 
emergencies, which in the aggregate amounts to a very consid- 
erable sum. The reserves and dormant funds are really not to 
be reckoned as the active available currency for business trans- 
actions. The national banks hold in reserves, as required by 
law, about $400,000,000. Add to that the reserves of State banks, 
trust and loan associations, and the reserves and redemption 
fund inthe United States Treasury, and a very considerable part 
of our currency is hoarded and useless for business transactions. 
It is further contracted by the loss of bills and coin since being 
put into circulation, Considerable coin has doubtless been car- 
ried out of the country by individuals, and the many lucky 
pocket pieces and museum collections operate as a further con- 
traction. 

If the common people are ever to be permanently prosperous, 
the currency must be increased and business adjusted more 
nearly to a cash basis. Our industries have been conducted for 
many years on the fever-and-ague plan. Labor would be em- 
ployed and well paid for a time, permitting families to live well, 
which, when ible, is a blessing not readily denied. Then 
factories would shut down a portion of the year, and very many, 
nearly all, would use theircredit atthe marketsand stores, buy- 
ing their furniture, stoves, clocks, and lamps on the installment 
plan, calling for weekly payments. 

When the factory started up again and the men drew their 
pay, it was immediately turned over in payments at the markets 
and grocery and pee installment contracts, so that by 3 o'clock 
p. m. of the day following factory pay yos ae bulk of the money 
wasin the bank as deposits of those who had carried on the 
business which had been patronized by the workingmen. That 
has become the rule now. Bankers say there is plenty of money. 
They rely on these ready deposits, and on the continuance of 
the necessities and habits that keeep the money inthe bank and 
when out insuresits prompt return, 

Business should be done differently. Labor should have 
steady employment. When a workman gets his pay he should 
hand it to his wife, and say, We can not afford to the 
highest price for everything. Pay that money out to the gar- 
dener for fresh vegetables; you can buy them cheaper than at 
the market on book account. Pay cash for fresh butter, eggs 
and fruit, they are cheaper and better than you can get at the 
We will deposit our surplus at the end of the week or 


Unquestionably such methods of business would be better than 
those now in practice, but at the same time, if put in operation, 
would likely produce a pee by holding in the hands of indi- 
viduals the surplus bank reserves, which really constitute the 
available active currency of the country. 

Iask why banks have to offer 4 per cent for deposits, as the 
do in my State, if currency is sufficiently een Why is it, 
there is & plethora of money, that rates of interest are so much 
in excess of the rate of the increase of wealth by production? 
Why are the rates of interest upon first-class mortgages, upon 
farms and homes, 80 outrageous and excessive in some of our 
States and Territories? 


States and Territories. 


Euer e em T ga 
Sorgia 22 ——j——7j—r— — P . 

—.— 44 ds 

TENA... 

Non 9.63 10.19 

10. 05 10. 80 

8.57 8.17 

10.13 9.71 

10, 92 10.73 


Itseems that a great majority of members in Congress, and of 
business men and politicians throughout the country, recognize 
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the necessity of additional currency. Many advocate State bank 
issues; some national-bank and other Government issues with 
the free coinage of silver. The teed ere of the Currency 
recommends that advantages be extended to banks by amending 
the statutes so as to induce an increase of bank notes. 

The Republican State convention in Pennsylvania recently 
declared in favor of $40 per capita, which would be an increase 
of nearly a billion dollars. 

If an inflation of coin esee such wonderful prosperity from 
1850 to 1860, why would it not be a good plan to try it in these 
times? Surely there never was a time when it was more neces- 
sary to employ some potential agency to start business alo 
and relieve the diredistress of our people. To delay is pal at 
and erous, as when a person is seriously sick with some 
sudden ase it is dangerous folly to delay the application and 
administration of such remedies as experience has proved are 
requisite to restore health. - 

Mr. Speaker, when the Senate disposes of the tariff revision 
and business is resumed, as it certainly will be, every means 
should be used to supply commerce with a sufficiency of cur- 
rency with which to safely and properly proceed. The public 
business is greatly interfered with and embarrassed by a large, 
troublesome deficit, which seems certain to require an issue of 
bonds unless some means can be provided to e available the 
large accumulation of silver in the Treasury upon which certi- 
ficates and Treasury notes have been issued. It is claimed that 
the silver is the security of the certificates issued, but in reality 
such is not the case. The silver is as useless to the holders of 
the certificates and to the Government asif sunk in the ocean. 

I have prepared a bill which I will have inserted with my re- 
marks. The bill is so drawn as to provide for making our paper 
currency uniform and convertible into coin at the will of the 
holder. It retires. all the various forms of certificates and notes 
issued for the purchase of bullion, and substitutes in lieu thereof 
United States Treasury notes, so that the volume of our pa r 
currency will not bechanged at all. It contemplatesconsolidat- 
ing our reserve and redemption funds and reducing the coin re- 
serve to 30 per cent of the aggregate of notes outstanding, mak- 
ing the balance of our coinavailable for current expenses, which 
will increase the general fund about 8400, 000, 000. The increase 
will all be coin, and would produce a Treasury surplus of about 
$350,000,000 in lieu of the present deficit of more than $50,000,- 
000, without increasing taxes one dollar and without the issue 
of bonds. It would produce a gradual increase of the currency 
by the payment of appropriations for prudent and necessary ex- 
penditures. 

This can all be accomplished on the lines of a compromise 
which does not call for a practical surrender of the views of any. 
Those who want silver coined free will provide for an enlarged 
use of silver without opposing thoseagainstíreecoinage. Those 
who want more currency can secure it without antagonizing 
those who are opposed to an inflation of paper. Those who want 
to secure a reduction of taxation can secure it without produc- 
ing a Treasury deficit. Those who want to provide the various 
sections of the country with such improvements as are a posi- 
tive necessity can do so, and secure the means without increas- 
ing taxes or issuing bonds, thereby offering some relief to idle, 
Starving labor, whose distress must soon be relieved by honest, 
useful employment, or open gratuity, if we are to prevent anarchy 
and ruin in what ought to be the most prosperous, peaceful, law- 
abiding nation on earth. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask of each member a careful consideration of 
this measure of temporary relief, which is conservative and 
certainly beneficent, and will safely bridge over the present 
difficulties until publie sentiment shall develop a harmonious 
and permanent financial policy that will provide an honest, ade- 
quate currency, preserving equities without creating classes or 
monopolies. 

H. R. 7211. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


May 24, 1804.—Referred to tho Committee on Comes Weights, and Meas 
ures and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. RICHARDSON of Michigan introduced the following bill: 


A bill to provide a more uniform interconvertible national currency for 
coining the silver bullion in the Treasury, and for other purposes. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America ehm res assembled, That the Secre! of the Treasury is hereb: 


ury notes issued under the act of July 14, 
sued in lieu thereof United States 
as he shall deem imd 
Soury fo standard. oot. the U States. Said notes when so issued 
shall belong to the general fund in theTreasury and be available for the 
payment of current expenses andappropriations. The United States Treas- 
ury notes hereby authorized shall be receivable in payment of all taxes, 
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internal duties, debts, and demands of every kind due to the United 
States, and all Peer against the United States, except where otherwise 
in the contract. and shall be a legal tender for all debts 
within the United States, where contracts heretofore made were, by 
their terms, expressly 9 gold. Said United States Treasury notes 
shall, on demand of the holder, be redeemed in the standard coin of the 
United States, if nted in sums of $50, or any multiple thereof, and when 
so redeemed be reissued and become a part of the general fund of the 
83 Le shall be available for the payment of current expenses and 
appropriations. 
EC. 2, That as fast as any of the Treasury notes issued for the 
of silver pursuant to the act of July 14, 1890, and any of the re- 
ferred to in section 1 of this act are retired and canceled a like amount of 
coin held under the provisions of the existing laws for the redemption of 
such notes and cates shall be covered into the Treasury and become 
available for the payment of current expenses and appropriations. The 
Secretary of the Treas: shall cause to be coined, as rapidly as convenient, 
all the gold and silver bullion now belonging to the Government into stand- 
ard coin of the United States. Fifty per cent of the full reserves now re- 
quired by law to be kept in national banks shall hereafter be kept in and 
consist of standard silver dollars. 

Sec. 3. That a gold reserve fund, consisting of standard gold coin equal 
to 15 per cent of the amount of all legal-tender Treasury notes outstanding, 
including the so-called greenbacks, shall be set apart for the redemption of 
said Treasury notes, and areserve fund of standard silver dollars in like 
amount and for the like purpose shall be created. The gold and silver re- 
servefunds shall, as near as possible in each, equal 15 per cent of the Treas- 

notes ME and may bereénforced at any time from the standard 
coin that may ber ved into the Treasury not specially dedicated to other 
purposes. 

SEC. 4. That if at any time either gold or the silver reserve fund shall fall 
below 6 per cent of the amount of notes outs the Secretary of the 

asuryis autborized to replenish the de uent reserve fund with stand- 
ard coin of its kind by the sale of bonds bearing the lowest rate of interest 
at which the bonds can be negotiated for at par in the kind of coin needed. 
Bondsauthorized by this acts not be for a longer term than twenty years, 
and shall be payable after five years from the date of their issue. 
sufficient to carry into effect the provisions 
out of the general fund of the Treasury of 


SEC. b. That à sum of mone 
of this act is 8 appropria 
tes. 


the United S 
SEC. 6. Thisact be carried into effect as soon after its approval as is 
vide suit- 


shall 
consistent with the ability of the Secretary of the Treasury to pro 
able and necessary arrangements therefor. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Banks, 
SPEECH 
HON. EUGENE J. HAINER, 


OF NEBRASEA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 6, 1894. 
FEET a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the crisis of 1 é 
Mr. HAINER of Nebraska said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: We are again given a practical illustration of 
Democratic freedom of debate and fairness, 
Another exhibition of Democratic fidelity to declared prin- 


ciples. 

We had reached the discussion of a vital proposition, one of 
greatest importance to the country, one which must soon be 
solved, one on which the Democratic party made an explicit dec- 
laration during the campaign on which it came in wer. 
That declaration admits of no construction. Others in thatre- 
markable what is it" they call their platform have one by one 
been explained and held to mean Paca e different from what 
was understood in 1892; but this one is to be flatly repudiated. 
It is perhaps better so. The country riae Li gains when the 
Democraey repudiates its specific pledges. en. specific that 
D is always wrong. Where brought to face its generalities 

t is invariably cowardly and dodges. 

In this case, for the present at least, the fight is over. The 
Democracy want no more discussion. A rule been brought 
in by “the czars” and adopted by the majority which can be 
implicitly relied upon to sneeze whenever the powers that be 
take snuff. We are given general leave to print." Reluc- 
tantly and with & sense of humiliation I am compelled to avail 
myself of the only method this rule affords to record my oppost: 
tion to the pending measure and amendment. It was not my 
purpose to speak at length on the pending bill, which has for its 
object the suspension of the operation of the law Bpod a tax 
of 10 percent upon the clearing-house certificates issued during 
the late Democratic panic, from which we have not yet entirely 
emerged. Whatever may be the meritsof the bill, It is evident 
that the chief, if not the only, purpose in reporting it, is to afford 
a make -weight toa once successful but now demoralized and 
foundering party, in its effort to turn back the clock of the 
century's more than a generation, and fasten upon the 
country the illogical, unpatriotic, and ruinous State bank system 


of the antebellum days. 
The Brawley bill thus far received but casual notice. 
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Evidently it is of direct interest to but a few constituents of a 


few members on this floor. Noone has attempted to show any 
necessity for the measure. Noattempthas been made to collect 
any taxes from the issuers of these certificates. The Committee 
on Banking and Currency, $0 far as their report affords any in- 
dication, are in doubt as to whether these certificates come 
within the operation of the law imposing the 10 per cent tax. 
It is clear they were neither intended, nor did they in fact cir- 
culate as money. But few of them can be distinguished from 
ordinary checks or certificates of deposit. 

Attorney-General vei d in his letter to Secretary Carlisle, 
under date of November 21, 1893, holds they are not qus put to 
thistax. Ifthis decision iscorrect, there is no necessityfor the 
enactment of any law to relieve them from the operationof that 
tax. It is nonsense to undertake to relieve where there is no 
burden. On the other hand, if these certificates are within the 
law, why should they not be taxed? I concede all thatis urged 
in justification of their issuance. Their history is well known 
toevery student of pod joues ic. Their issuance violated no 
law, involved no moral turpitude. They met successfully an 
urgent business necessity, undoubtedly saved some banks and 
individuals from bankruptcy, afforded relief, and prevented 
greater loss at a time of extraordinary mone stringency. 
But is that any reason for a retroactive remission of taxes? 
They were issued with a full knowledge of the law, after deliber- 
nte consideration. 

The intention evidently was to avoid the tax by all legal ex- 
pedients, but even if taxed, the issue was justified by the high- 
esteconomy. If taxable, it was a voluntary and wise choice to 
escape a misfortune incident to the business. The results illus- 
trate the wisdom of the plan and naturally suggest that it be 
made a permanent part of our banking system under proper re- 
strictions to be fixed by law. 

The wisdom of a change in our law, however, affords no argu- 
ment against the enforcement of existing statutes. Mr. Chair- 
man, Iam of those who hold the law of the land is equally bind- 
ing on all and at all times alike, and that its enforcement, while 
tempered with moderation, should be certain—its penalties 
visited as surely as the infractions a) r—its burdens as well 
as its benefits to be borne without rimination or favor by 
everyone coming within its operation. I have no sort of sym- 
pathy with that maudlin sentiment, or rather weakness, which 
would suspend the operation of a positive statute either for the 
wild-eyed demagogue who proposes to deliver an incarnation, 
fiat money harangue to a crowd on the steps of the Capitol, or 
for calculating banker on the other hand, who in his counting- 
room is transacting business for his own pecuniary profit. 

Our utmost effort should be exerted to enact laws which are 
just, fair, and conducive to the common prosperity. The en- 

orcement of law should be sure and impartial. The great dan- 
ger of the day arises not so much from differences as to cer- 
tain lines of governmental policy as from a widespread and 
growing feeling that a law if burdensome or inconvenient need 
not be obeyed—a feeling which rapidly develops into adisregard 
for all law and a contempt for properly constituted authority, 
sooner or later breaking out in cr lawlessness. Nothing 
encourages this dangerous disposition more than the pernicious 
practice which tolerates the nullification of law by nonenforce- 
ment, whenever the executive department may conclude it to be 
unwise, or the thought is indulged that Congress may change it. 

There should be no granting of indulgencies by Congress, no 
acts inviting the s trust or any other trust to take millions 
out of the pockets of our people, nor any retroactive statute mak- 
ing a donation to the associated banks. The question presented 
by the Brawley bill is one for the courts. To that tribunal it 
should be promptly referred, an ory decision obtained, and its 
final judgment accepted and enforced. 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

The amendment proposed by the gentleman from Tennessee 
r. Cox] repealing the prohibitory tax on State bank issues 
as opened anew the discussion of the finance question. The 
importance of this question is manifest. No satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem has ever been reached in the United States 

and this discussion must continue ‘with more or less intensit 
until our country settles ppan a definite and comprehensive pol- 
icy. The one hundred and eighteen years of our national life is 
arecord of financial experiments and temporary expedients. 
Our currency presents more varieties than does the rainbow 
colors. Our banking system, though possessing many excellen- 
cies, is excessively expensive, its issue inelastic and insufficient 
m its continuance, bottomed as it is on national bonds, short- 
ved unless indeed the Democratic party with its practice of 
the nation into debt remains permanently in power—a 

contingency now most happily remote. 

A patchwork you may call our present system; but I wish to 

remind our political adversaries that while itis the outgrowth 


of emergencies—emergencies for which they were directly and 
not innocently responsible—yet it has proven and is the best 
system we have ever had. 

To add to our embarrassment and misfortune, no country on 
which the sun ever shone has so many “currency doctors” as 
has ours. These insist upon forcing their prescriptions ad 
nauseum upon the nation. No wonder the patient is in a bad 
way; the oniy wonder is that with a rugged constitution we 
have managed to escape with an occasional fit of sickness. Itis 
to be hoped that with the people thoroughly aroused on the 
subject, aided AL the lessons of their own experience, the light 
of history, and that large measure of common sense with which 
Americans have always been endowed, there will finally result 
a complete revision of our entire financial system and our coun- 
try placed on the wisest and most perfect monetary foundation 
which the financial wisdom of this century can construct. 

While it is highly important that this question be decided at 
the Hee te er tnt moment, it is far more important that 
it be decided wisely, satisfactorily, and therefore permanently. 
The present is most inopportune for such a solution. We are 
not yet emerged from the worst panic we have ever experienced. 
We are in the very midst of a change in our tariff system which 
necessarily involves a re&stablishment of business on new lines, 
and producing uncertainty and consequent friction and loss. 

A party of obstruction, of hostility to each of the stupendous 
changes brought about since 1860, is now for the first time since 
that date in power. Measured by events, ages have transpried 
since the party of nullification, wild-cat money, and State rights 
were crowded out of control by the party of free men, free bal- 
lots, free homes, protected and well-paid labor, and a nation in 
fact as well as in name. 

Inits exile the Democratic party has remained Bourbon— 
neither learning nor forgetting. It is to-day dominated by the 
same element which made these halls vocal with denunciations 
of the Union in 1860. Itwasadivided partythen. Itis divided 
now. Itcould then agree on no settled line of policy. It is 
equally impotent now. It has not a single affirmative principle 
upon which it is united. It is floating on the sea of small poli- 
tics without chart, rudder, or compass. It is an aggregation of 
warring cliques, each bent solely upon securing spoils from the 
wreck their incompetency produces. On one point only they 
are agreed. They wish to efface every trace of law written by 
the Republican party and every trace of progress made during 
the most glorious epoch of the nation’s history. Its entire 
record since coming into porer has been one of demolition. 

It has hauled down the flag planted on the isle of the sea where 
aggressive Americanism had obtained a footing and bravel 
sought to establish an American system, with all which tha 
implies. It engaged in a low intrigue for the restoration of a 
Kanakee queen whose very name is a stench in decent nostrils, 
and has succeeded in balking for atime the aspirations of Amer- 
icans who by their energy are pushing the great West to the 
wA confines of the East. 

ey have repealed the Federal election laws, the last barrier 
against election fraud, violence, and intimidation. It isnowen- 
gaged in destroying our home markets, reducing the price of 
our cattle, hogs, corn, and wheat, killing our sheep, helping out 
the Bermuda onion-raiser, planning to make our customs laws 
both satisfactory and profitable to Canadians, Mexicans, and the 
British, rendering unprofitable our own farms, shops, and mines, 
and is engaged generally in waging a war of extermination 

ainst American industries. 

t can and has brought upon us confusion worse than has ex- 
isted since that of Babel, but what has it built up? What is it 
or has it bettered? What useful industry within our borders 
can reasonably turn to the Democratic voy, or policy for en- 
couragementor help inanyemergency? Its financial policy has 
been as vacillating and discreditable as its policy was on the 
great questions Eb] out of the civil war. 

In the early days while Jackson and Benton advocated ** hard 
money, economy, and safe methods," the party established wild- 
cat banks, which banished hard money, killed economy, and prac- 
ticed methods not only unsafe but positively destructive of hon- 
est finance. 

In the days of the nation's peril, when we had no coin, when 
Statebank notes had become largely worthless and millions were 
needed to carry on the war for our existence, it opposed the is- 
sue of greenbacks and filled the air with advocacy of the hard 
money of the Constitution." Later it opposed the resumption of 
specie payments, and advocated the payment of our bonds by an 
enormously enlarged issue of the same paper its orators had but 
a few years before contemptuously called Lincoln skins.” 

Like a weather vane blown about by every gust of the capri- 
cious breeze, it has been, and is yet, controlled by the purposes, 
impulses, prejudices, and wild conceits of that partofits motley 
erowd which yells the loudest and most bitterly reviles. 
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A recent instance will illustrate its temper. Only last week, 

n Memorial Day, at the capital of the late Confederacy, on the 
dedication and unveiling of a monument to the private soldiers 
and sailors who fell fighting for the Lost Cause," the orator 
of the day, Rev. R. C. Cave, voicing the sentiment of the as- 


sembled multitude, amid tumultuous applause, said: 

Iam not one of those who, clinging to the old superstition that the will 
of Heaven is revealed in the immediate results of "trial by combat," fancy 
that right must always be on the side of ht, and speak of Appomattox as 
& judgment of God. I do not forget that a Suwaroftf triumphed and a Kos- 
clusko fell; that a Nero wielded the scepter of empire and a Paul was 
headed; that a Herod was crowned, and that a Christ was crucified; 
instead of accepting the defeat of the South as a divine verdict against her, 
lregard it as but another instance of truth on the scaffold and wrong on 


the throne.“ [Tremendous applause. 
Appomattox was a triumph ofthe physically stronger inaconfict between 
erent civilizations and antagonistic 


the representatives of two essentially d: 
ideas of government. On one side in that conflict was the South, | by the 
descendants of the cavaliers, who, with all their faults, had inherited from 
a long line of ancestors a manly contempt for moral littleness, a high sense 
of honor, a lofty regard for plighted faith, a stong tendency to conservatism, 
a profound respect for law order, and anunfalterin; p dein age hah 
tional governments. Against the South was arra the power of the 
North, Sominated by the spirit of puritanism, which, with all its virtues, 
has ever been charac! by the pharisaism that worships itself, and is 

able to perceive any goodness apart from itself; and from the time of 
Oliver Cromwell to the time of Abraham Lincoln has never hesitated to 
trample upon the rights of others in order to effect its own ends. 

At A mattox Puritanism, backed by overwhelming numbers and un- 
limited resources, vailed. But brute force can not settle questions of 
right and wrong. men do not judge the merits of a cause by the 
measure of its success; and I believe 

The world shall yet decide 
In truth’s clear, far-off light 


that the South was in the right; that the cause was just; that the men who 
took up arms in her defense were patriots who had even better reason for 
what they did than had the men who fought at Concord, Lexington, and 
Bunker Hill; and that her coercion, whatever good may have resulted or 
may hereafter result from it, was an outrage on liberty. fp pened 
e speaker closed by saying that the spirits of the nfederate dead, 

"glory-crowned, hover over us and beckon us on the paths of patriotism and 
honor. Their example bids us nobly live for the principles of State sover- 
eignty and home rule on which this Government was wisely founded by our 
fathers, without which no vast territory like ours can possibly remain dem- 


ocratic, departure from which is rapidly h the country to a choice be- 
tween 8 and imperialism, and return to which is essential to the pre- 
servation of the life of the Republic." 


Mr. Speaker, the fervent extemporancous oratory of a single 
individual may count for nothing, and I do not care at this time 
todwellupon the sentiments expressed by him, but simply to 
calllattention to the fact that he there spoke as a selected orator, 
with marked approval fora sectionand a cause, and basing that 
cause upon radical and irreconcilably different and antagonistic 
ideas of government; When so considered his utterances are 
startlingly significant, and when we recall the further fact that 
the ees A of this Congress abound in references, many of them 
jn terms of pride, uttered by members from the South glorifying 
their services under the stars and bars and against Old Glory, 
you may look in vain fora single word from the lips of one of 
them 5 regret for the part they took in that bloody 
struggle. 

You can find no word of commendation for Northern ideas, 
methods, or institutions; no encomium on the Union; no meas- 
ure advocated by them, much less an act passed, to strengthen 
our National Government. Their constant effort is to destroy 
the foundations of that industrial system which has been the 
glory of the nation and the admiration of the world. For this 
purpose they seek to restrict, limit, and weaken this Govern- 
ment. To the extent they impair our credit or disturb our 
financial system they undermine that power against which they 
rebelled in the days of the sixties. The great committees of this 
House which snapo the legislation of the country are dominated 
by the ultra sectional and unnational South. 

The attention of the country has during this session been in- 
voluntarily and strongly challenged to the fact that the Ways 
and Means Committee, having in charge the tariff bill, and 
through which committee everything relating to our customs 
laws mustsift, is controlled, dominated, and directed by the plan- 
tation (South} men, who have no interest in nor friendly feelin 
for the mine, shop, factory, small field, and intensive culture o 
us idee nor the varied farm and stock-raising of the great 

est. 

So, on the banking and currency question the Democratic 
party is controlled by the same plantation, unprogressive, State 
rights, nation-hating element. 'Thefourteen States of Virginia, 

est Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, and Kentucky are represented on this floor by 
116 Democrats and only 6 Republicans. These 116 area majority 
inthe Democratic caucus. They denominate its councils, shape 
its policy. The same States and elements control the Demo- 
cratic national conventions, and in 1892 wrote in its platform 
free trade and the declaration favoring State banks of issue. In 
Democratic caucus the Representatives from the same States 
have declared for the Cox amendment, and it has thereby been 
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Whatever of credit or odium 
But for what do these fourteen States which control the Dem- 


confirmed as a party measure. 
attaches is theirs. 
ocratic party stand? TAY are not ufacturing States, and 
despise manufacturing. un. in number,extent, aeu 
and representation on this floor they aggregate one-third of the 
entire Union, their banking capital, inoluding surplus, undi- 
vided profits, and individual deposits, amount to less than 8 per 
cent of that of the whole Union. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency,in his report for 1893, gives the total for the Union as 
$6,412,939,953 and that of the fourteen States named at $505,- 
836,220. This remarkable discrepancy, which can not be attrib- 
uted to differences in lene resources or climate, is certainly 
significantand suggests most forcibly something radically wrong 
in Southern policy and methods. 

Capital seeks these places where it may be safely and profit- 
ablyemployed. It will not remain elsewhere. But on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, consisting of seventeen mem- 
bers, we find six Republicans and eleven Democrats, seven of 
the latter being from the fourteen States which I have enumer- 
ated and which have less than 8 per cent of the entire banking 
assets of the country. Is it not strange that in forming a com- 
mittee specially charged with primary consideration of bills re- 
lating to banking and currency that section of the country should 
be placed in control which has made the least progress in finance! 
Apparently it was constituted on the same principle we invoke 
in the selection of petit jurymen, calling persons who are pre- 
sumed to have no 1 upon the subject to be investigated. 

Not at such a time and by such a party can a wise, compre- 
hensive it bony of finance be devised and crystallized into law. 
Our only hope for the present is to prevent further destruction. 
There will be no substantial d pO no wise formulation 
of a satisfactory system of bank ng and currency, until there is 

ain in power that party which has clear, well-defined princi- 
ples and policies—is intelligent, safe, progressive, national—re- 
sponsive to an advancing civilization, united in thought, pur- 

ose and action, and possessing that lotty courage which puts 

tsallto the touch. Till then we must wait, standing the mean- 
while like an impenetrable wall between the Democratic party 
and what remains of our country's prosperity. 

The pending amendment proposes the adoption of no system 
of banking or currency now or hereafter. It relegates the en- 
tire subject to the forty-four States of the Union. It invites 
each to establish a sepavate system differing from each other in 
basis, safeguards, and details, the laws creating and governing 
each to be passed by the several States, and these laws to be 
construed by the State courts with no national supervision, the 
motley group of currencies and everything connected with them 
entirely beyond Federal jurisdiction. 'The dominant party se- 
riously and earnestly urges this as one of its great reforms to 
the 3 out of which its faith, if it has any, is solemnly 
pledged. The question is serious, A mistake on so important 
a question at such a time as this must involve consequences of 
gravest import. 

From the wreck of the past year our dollars have thus far been 
spared. The quality of our money remains sound. It is about 
the only thing which is good and has thus far been left. On 
some principles, I take it, we ought alltobe agreed. It mustbe 
taken as true by all who are not afllicted with the fiat-money 
rabies that whatever circulates as money should possess the 
quality of value or be its faithful representative. Without known 
certainty as to this, it can not be good money. Money measures 
all values and is one of the great media of exchange. 

While a State bank note can not be in law a tender for debt, 
we know that it is substantially so in fact. A man may not, it 
is true, bo legally compelled to take it in discharge for his debt. 
Its tender will not, over objection, stop the process of the court, 
but the average man is not in position, and should not be com- 

lled to invoke the law to save himself from the chances of 

oss on what the law allows to circulate as money. His necessi- 
ties too often compel him to accept whatever is made to serve 
as currency. Even the laborers of the philanthropist and genial 
single-taxer from Ohio were compelled to accept the certificates 
of his company, which it afterwards bought in at a discount, or 
else lose their jobs. Too many, in fact the bulk, of the people 
are wholly without power to refuse. A small farmer, trader,or 
laborer refusing is exposed to and must suffer no end of incon- 
venience. 

Everyone, from the highest, most intelligent, and wealthiest, 
to the lowest, most ignorant, and poaren deals in money. Man 
whofrom their situation in life—the uninformed, unexperienced, 
the young, the dependent—are quite unable to form any estimate 
f the solidity of diffrent banks whose paper circulates. They 
simply take what floats as money. They can do nothing else. 
The wealthy, independent, well informed—those who can best 
endure a loss—can and do avoid or shift it. Those least able to 
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bear it can not, and are generally the most severe sufferers by 
failures of banks. Since monoy is a most rtant concern of 
every citizen it is certainly as much the duty of the Govern- 
ment to protect, so far as it can, from the worthless or fraudulent 
currency as it is to protect tho property of the citizen from in- 
vasion. e make and striotly enforce laws against counterfeit- 
1 ey against false weights and measures. 
ow can you j y these laws and still allow a fraudulent 
currency, or inaugurate a system which offers every possible 
‘inducementfor fraud? We have now a paper money about which 
there is not the least question. Its worst enemies will nof claim 
that a dollar of our paper currency is a whit inferior to the best 
in the world. No man of you would pay one cent premium to 
convert a thousand dollars issued even by a failed national bank 
into $1,090 in gold. The one is no better than the other. All 
are equal to the best. Would it not be folly bordering hard on 
crime to discard such a currency and roturn to a system which 
has been invariably condemned? 
OUR CURRENCY SHOULD BE NATIONAL, NOT LOCAL. 

Every consideration of convenience, reason, and patriotism 

requires this. Our rivers, canals, and know neither 

tions nor States. Our commerce flows ina thousand cur- 
rents, utterly regardless of State lines. The laws regulating 
this and foreign trade, including collection of duties and cus- 
toms, are Federal. The balances of trade are settled by cur- 
rency. Money is the handmaidof commerce and should go with 
it over the land. There is no more reason for having dif- 
ferent issues of money in different States than there is in hay- 
ing different denominations of money for each State. What 
would you think of a law in Illinois to on her business 
computed in francs; Nebraska in pounds, sh , and pence, 
and Wisconsin in thalers! But would not that be more reason- 
able than to have States issue dollars of different values. The 
first would be inconvenient; the last would be both inconven- 
ient and fraudulent. 

True progress is in the direction of simplicity—reducing the 
number of kinds of money, not increasing them. Our country 
is one, made so by nature. We are one people and one nation 
to remain such I trust so long as government among men shall 
endure. We are a commercial people, and progressive. Our 
interests are identical. We should have one currency, It is 
the part of true patriotism to combine more closely every part 
of Da prn land and people by every bond which may unite a 
rational being, and it is a national blunder, not to say crime, to 
loosen the bond which now unites us. No person desires to in- 
augurate a banking system which will not endure, which will 
plunder our people, or will not serve as a safe, useful, and profit- 
able means of transacting our business. 

We agree in the general principle that in union there is 
strength. I submit that a banking system which unites all the 
banks of the country under national supervision, governed by 

|the same laws and regulations, bound together by the ties of 
common interest, will be safer, stronger, and better serve the 
needs of this great country than isolated banks affording no 
strength nor support one to the other. Our currency should be 
safe. No question should be allowed to arise respecting its 
quality. To doubt a currency is to dishonor it. A dishonored 
88 disarranges trade, unsettles business, and necessarily 
entails -— loss. It is impossible to estimate the loss our peo- 
ple have suffered in the past through paper-money issues. Ordi- 
narily in estimating this loss we consider the failure of the 
banks, a loss to the bill holder for that reason, losses arising 
from counterfeiting, and those from exchange. From each of 
these sources the loss must be heavier in State bank issues than 
under the system now in vogue. Weknow that under our pres- 
ent system the qe of the pee is not affected by the fail- 

,ure of a bank. the.case of State banks this might or might 
not be true. The safety from failure of banks would depend 
upon the safeguards which were employed. 

Suppose we return to the State bank system. Each of the 
forty-four States would establish its own banking system, each 
differing as to forms, safeguards, and redemption. quality 
of the currency must in each State depend, first, upon the judg- 
ment of the men who compose the Legislatures and make the 
laws; second, on the fidelity and judgment of the officers who 
execute the laws; and, third, on the care, honesty, and good luck 
which attends the bank. When we take intoconsideration the 
State governments with which some of the Western States have 
been cursed of late, I think we will hesitate long before placin 
into their hands the power with which they may further wrec 
the communities upon which they have already inflicted too 
—— uy: pana dishonor. n : 

er sent system the issues of currency are — 
Sility ot 


teed by deposit of Government bonds, lien on assets, lia’ 
Stockholdersand guarantee of the United States. In the case of 
State bank issues there could in no event be a guarantee either 


on the part of the State or on the part of the United States. Not 
on the partof the United States, because the United States would 
have no whatever to do with the issue; not on the part g 
the several States, because by the Constitution theyare prohi 
ited from emitting bills of credit, and could not therefore indi- 
a. guaranien the 1 7 N of bills of credit issued by a bank 
whic. e State could notin the first instance emit inany form. 
The redemption of State bank issues, therefore, would Aapa 
entirely upon the security exacted by the several States. In 
other words, it would depend upon the assets of the bank and 
such responsibility as the State imposed upon the individual 
stockholders. The great safeguard which we now have would 
be entirely lacking. 

Conceding even that the Legislatures make wiso laws and 
execute them faithfully, there yet remains the element of un- 
certainty in the management of the individual bank. One is 
carefully, honestly managed, and is not imposed upon or bur- 
gla „and its bills are good. Another is carelessly or dis- 
honestly managed, has a run made upon it, is burglarized, or 
for any reason fails and its bills are bad. The average man 
would not, could not, keep track of all this, and hence suspicion 
would be cast upon all. It must be remembered that the value 
of the issues of a bank vary not only with the condition of that 
bank, but also with what people think is the condition of tho 
bank. Necessarily this would keep the country in a constant 
ferment and embarrassment. 

Under the old régime loss by failure of the bank, instead of 
being the exception, was more nearly the rule. The officialre- 
turns state that on or near January l, 1858, there were 1,422 
State banks in the country having a circulation of $155,000,000. 

Thompson's Detector for June, 1858, publishes a list of broken, 
closed, and worthless State banks, numbering 758 in the differ- 
ent States, as follows: Maine 48, New Hampshire 22, Vermont 
12, Massachusetts 56, Rhode Island 13, Connecticut 10, New 
York 189, New Jerse 9 oe tn 23, Dela- 
ware 3, District of Columbia 46, Virginia 3, North Carolina 2, 
South Carolina 2, Georgia 13, Ohio 61, Indiana 68, Illinois 16 
Michigan 25, Wisconsin 7, Kentucky 6, Tennesseo 7, Louisiana 
10, Alabama 9. It was estimated by Mr. Thompson, the editor 
of the Bank-Note Detector, that the loss to bill holders ne 
during the ten years ending with 1860 was $75,000,000, whic 
averaged nearly 314 for every family in the country. Still 
others estimate the loss from broken banks at 5 per cent each 
yearon the whole circulation. It is impossible to more than 
estimate the loss due to discount and exchange. Conservative 
judges estimate it at 5 per cent each year on the entire amount 
outstanding. Who can tell how many times discount was col- 
lected on the same bill? The same issue of the Detector quotes 
the discounts, as charged nt New York City, on solvent banks 
at rates varying from ¢ of 1 per cent on a bank in Eastern New 
Jersey, to 7 per cent on North Carolina banks. 

At other periods the discounts on some banks, though solvent, 
was as high as 30 per cent, while the issues of the Bank of Iowa, 
which never suspended, were not taken at all in the East. 

It seems incredible that any person would willingly recur to 
the old system, which necessitated an exchange on mone 
tween the different partsof our common country. Butthis was 
not the only item of loss. The loss from counterfeiting, now 
rare, was then common. The almost numberless varieties of 
currency afforded ample opportunity for the counterfeiter’s in- 

enuity. The loss from this source can be estimated only. That 
f was e is unquestioned, 
MORE MONEY NEEDED. 

The stock argument in favor of State banks of issue is that w 
need more money, and this will afford it. It may be pn TE f 
that we never have money enough. Weal want all the mone 
we can possibly get, but we want this money good money. No 
individual or nation ever became wealthy by tampering with its 
currency or reducing its quality. Youcan not make some 
outof nothing. Students of finance long ago learned that poor 
money always drives out good money. y will not circulate 
side by side. t 

The goon 3 8 maro valuable than the bat and when 
they can both perform the same office, every sensible person 
pay with that which is least valuable and F 
able. The amount of paper money which will permanently cir- 
culate in any country is n y limited to the amount of 
coin which would circulate if the paper were not in existencé. 
Should the paper circulation at an exceed that sum, since 
the excess could neither be sent abroad nor be employed in the 
circulation of the country, it must immediately return to the 
bank issuing it and be exchanged for gold and silver, which - 


be used elsewhere. The holders of the paper would perceive 
they had more of it than was necessary for transacting their 
ML at home, and, since they could not send it abr they 


would immediately demand payment of its issuer. When once 
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converted into coin, that coin could easily find a use abroad, 
here itis in demand, while no use could be found for it while 
t remained in the shape of papan: 

This is not a new principle, butis conceded by everyone who 
has given the subject attention, and naturally results from the 
fact that money not in use is dead property. But experience 
has demonstrated that State bank money fails both in quality 
and quantity just when needed most. It will stand no strain. 
In 1837, during the panic, it ran down from $149,000,000 to $116,- 
000,000. In 1843 it went down to 858,000, 000. In 1857 it was 
$214,000,000. The panic of that year drove it down to $155,000,- 
000. The entire circulation during the State bank régimé 
reached its highest point just before the panic of 1837, when it 
was $17 per capita. In 1842 it was but $6 per capita. The cir- 
culation afforded by that system was miserable in quality and 
insufficient in quantity. Under the present system the circu- 
lation hasinereased steadily. It is now $24.54 per capita and 
was increased during the late panic $30,000,000. The national- 
bank system proved to be at least somewhat elastic, and its elas- 
ticity was of the right sort. It can be improved; it should not 
be replaced by a system wholly bad. 

While we can not permanently add to our circulation by the 
issue of paper, it is still true that for a time there would be a 

at inflation followed by a corresponding contraction. This 
uctuation in the amount of circulation would necessarily pro- 
duce uncertainty in value, Uncertainty always injures. 

While there is no definite quantitative relation between the 
volume of money and volume of business, and consequently the 
price of an article can not be gauged by the volume of money 
alone, yet we must admit that within certain limits, other things 
being equal, prices are materially influenced by the volume of 
money in circulation. In other words, the price of products is 
measured by the volume of money which isoffered in exc le 
When this volumeof money so offered is plentiful, or its quality 
doubted, it will create a false inflation of prices, leading to reck- 
less speculationand acreationof debts on afalse and inflated basis. 
Withcontraction prices will tumble, and as State bank issues can 
never be madea legal tender, the debtor would find it even more 
difficult than now to pay his debts, and the scheme would ruin 
the very men whom it is claimed would be helped, while the 
moneyed men could work the financial ‘‘teeter” board to suit 
their pleasure. State banks of issue would afford the greatest 
8 e opportunities for favoritism, special privileges, and 

rauds. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FAVORITISM AND FRAUD, 


Designing men by logrolling or other methods need only to 
secure the passage of a law by some State Legislature to charter 
banks without proper safeguards, which the people would intoo 
many instances only realize after they had been plundered. It 
is difficult to understand how any person belonging to a p 
which has for its motto, Equal rightsfor all and special privi- 
leges to none" can consistently advocate State banks of issue. 
No system affords greater temptation to, and facilities for, the 
commission of frauds. It holds out the greatest et of suc- 
cess to the claims of those who attempt to get rich by preying 
upon the publie. The cos of engraving, printing, and issuing 
is small, and the business is at once productive. The issuer 
realizes immediately. 

THE PUBLIC TAKE ALL THE CHANCES, THE ISSUER NONE. 


The rascal has the swag; the victim holds the sack. Property 
qualifications of the stockholder affords no safe guarantee for 
prompt redemption of paper. Property may be shifted and the 
real basis of credit be disputed before the bill holder can protect 
himself. No plan of redemption which does not include gov- 
ernmental guarantee can be safe. The public as such has an 
interest in every dollar of either coin or paper which is issued. 
biel mtg e popa. which the Government allows to circulate 
should be i under national supervision and under national 

gulations and have behind it a nation’s guaranty of redem: 
fion. The average individual who can not protect himself needs 

protection at the hands of the Government. The people as 
& whole can better bear the burden than the single individual. 
Tho Government can, by insisting upon security, the levy of a 
small tax for the s of a safety fund, and holding stock- 


holders individ liable, be in turn made safe. The entire 

system of bankscould thus be made to insure each other, pro- 

el themselves and the Government. We should profit by 
erience. 


No nation has ever played fast and loose with its currency 
withoutsuffering great loss. Temptation has always come to 
issue paper money. Men forget that every dollar of paper is- 
ne by à government is a debt and must be made good out of 

venues to be thereafter collected. Every greenback is in ef- 
fect a mortgage on next year’s revenues. You can not keep out- 
standing more paper money of the Government than one year’s 
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nditures. Attempt it and your issue will flow s 
reasury as fast as you collect your revenues. 


Government 
back iuto the 
The temptation has varied in form, but in principle it has been 


thesame. The purpose is always to find a short cut to wealth. 
England, in the period from 1809 to 1813, experienced an epi- 
demic of 8 money through country bank issues. Prices rose 


rapidly. rise was enhanced by poor crops and exclusion 
of foreign supplies. In 1813 the crops were heavy, [enr ne 
o set in. 


openen to foreigners, prices tumbled, and the 
the threa years following, 240 banks, or one out of ten failed. 
The historian of that time tells us that this destruction of bank 
aper caused an extent of wretchedness and misery never be- 
ore equaled in any European country by any similar catastro- 
phe, except, perhaps, by the breaking up of the Mississippi 
scheme in France. 

This destruction of paper money reduced the amount and en- 
abled measures to be taken by which the Bank of England paid 
the bills, which went merely to par. Prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts rallied and business improved. The law had not been 
changed. Former experiences were forgotten. Banks issued 
more currency. No speculation was deemed hazardous, much 
less wild or extravagant. The infatuation was so great that men 
went into the wildest of schemes and mostabsurd projects. Pa- 

r of alldegreesof worthlessness was readily negotiated. Bank 

sues increased 50 per cent from 1823 to 1825. Then the coun- 
try banks hegan to experience difficulty in obtaining accommo- 
dations in London. Suspicion awakened from her trance. Every 
one tried to unload. A panic came suddenly, and in six weeks 
seventy banks were swept into DARREN and millions lost to 
the people. In 1837 the same condition of things was repeated 
in England. A memorial having a familiar sound was presented 
to Lord Melbourne, as follows: 

My LORD: We, the undersigned merchants, manufacturers, and other in- 
reme ot END, beg leave respectfully to submit to your lordship 

“First: During the last two or three years a very great improvement has 
taken place in the trade and commerce of the townand neighborhood. The 
workmen have generally been placed in a condition of full employment and 
good wages, producing a general state of satisfaction and contentment 

ong also have beenin acondition of ease and se- 
with the losses, dif- 


anxieties which they endured for several A years before. No 
e 


peared and has been rece ee pel peni frm 9 ot dimoulne m 2 
rassment threatening the most Re iens — to all classes of the 
community. Orders for goods are counte and discontinued, both 
for the foreign and home trade. The prices of goods are f: 80 as in 
many cases to occasion a loss instead of pi vignes on the production. The 
Pe diecharged and to. be placed. upon et employmesrs, apii We Are cont. 
dent that unless — measures be at once applied a not 
ourpopulation will be at once thrown entirely out of employment. We 
earnestly solicit the serions andimmediate attention of the Government to 
this al state of things, confidently hoping it will forthwith adopt de- 
cisive and effectual measures for relief. = 

The failure of 1837 was only less disastrous than that of the 
two earlier periods to which i have referred. The experience 
of the United States with paper currency under the State bank 
system is full of melancholy instruction. It is at once humili- 
ating and disreputable. In 1775 C ss directed an emission: 
of bills of credit to the amount of $3,000,000, and apportioned a 
tax on the States to pay these bills. The bills so issued were 
directed to be received in payment of taxes, and the colonies - 
were obligated for theirredemption. No fund was provided for 
their redemption. They naturally depreciated. Congress then 
endeavored to give them additional cireulation by pons ay, denies 
ought to be a tender in payment of all public and private debts, 
and a refusal to receive the tender ought to be an extinguish- 
ment of the debt, and recommended the States to pass such tender 
laws. Congress went even further, and declared that whoever 
should refuse to receive this paper in exchange for property as 
gold and silver should be deemed **an enemy to the liberties of 
these United States.” 

Additional issues were made, and in September, 1779, had ex- 
ceeded $160,000,000. Notwithstanding the declarations of Con- 
gress respecting the duty of citizens the paper steadily depre- 
ciated. Thereupon Congress declared the issues should not 
exceed $200,000,000, and put outa circular holding out hope of 
redemption at par and repelling with much indignation the idea 
of any violation of public faith or lack of means to redeem. 
They indulged in most extraordinary delusions, and even rec- 
ommended the paper money as of peculiar value. Let it be re- 
membered,” said they, that paper money is the only money 
which can not make to itself wings and fly away." It will be 
observed this expressionis quitelike the Demoeratic-Populistic 
utterances which we hear nowadays. Then, as now, there were 
those who could not or would not understand that a circulating 
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medium which nobody wants is worthless. 
pledge of limitation as toamount and for redemption, America’s 
almanac for 1830, page 183, gives the aggregate of these emis- 
sions at $359,000,000, and Jefferson says of them, There was an 


Notwithstanding the 


e depreciation of two-thirds of its original value.” 

In March, 1780, the States were required to bring in their bills 
at 40 to 1. New bills were to be issued in lieu of these, bearing 
interest at 5 per per cent, redeemable in six years, to ba issued 
on the credit of individual States and guaranteed by the United 
States. Only a few bills were brought in, and the entire scheme 
fell through. The Continental bills became of so little value 
that they ceased to circulate, and in the course of the year 1780 
all thought of their redemption was abandoned and they werea 
dead loss to their holders. With such an experience fresh in 
their memory the framers of the Constitution placed in the or- 
ganiclaw the following: No Stateshall coin money, emit bills of 
credit, (or) 3 but gold and silver coina tender in pay- 
ment of debts.” The evident purpose was to prevent the States 
from issuing paper intended to circulate through the community 
as money. The States were expressly prohibited from coining 
money, and the prohibition would be wholly ineffectual if they 
were still permitted to create banks which in turn had power 
to create a paper currency and circulateitas money. It was not 
thought a court could decide that a State might do indirectly 
what it had no power to do directly. 

On September 18, 1786, Congress resolved that no payments 
of requisitions on the States should be received in bills of credit 
or in anything but specie; also that bills of credit should not be 
received for postage, and that postage should be paid on letters 
when put in the office. (Fourth volume Journal of Congress, 
698, 699.) As a result all but paper money specie had been driven 
out of circulation, all trade and commerce were in confusion, 
values had deteriorated, business suspended or carried on with 
distrust and suspicion, barter was introduced and transactions 
of exchange attended with almost insuperable difficulty. This 
was the mischief which the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended to remedy. It was from like evils they earnestly strove 
to defend the succeeding generation. The language of the Con- 
stitution is: **No State shall emit bills of credit,” and this, if it 
means anything, must mean that no State shall pass a law which 
has for its object an emission of bills of credit. A State can not 
issue bills of credit except by its agents and officers. 

Bank bills can only be issued by agents created for the pur- 

se by the States. The Constitution intended to secure the fu- 
ire against the evils of the past. The remedy was intended to 
be coextensive with the mischief. It was intended to reach not 
names only but to prove a safeguard against the real and recur- 
ringdanger. The purpose was not to prohibit a particular kind 
of paper money, but everything which had the charaeter, as- 
sumed the place, or was within the principle and mischief of bills 
of credit. A bank bill is nothing more nor less than a bill of 
credit. It is & promise to pay. Its value depends upon the 
credit given to the party issuing it. Each holder of the bill 
gives credit to the issuer. Redemption is necessarily involved 
in this credit. Lawyersconcede that the term bills of credit“ 
includes bank bills. In the first charter of the Bank of England 
the paper to be circulated by the bank is spoken of as bills ob- 
ligatory or of credit." In the laws providing for the charter of 
the following banks substantially the same terms are used: 
Banks of Pennsylvania, Virginia (2d Revised Code, 73), North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Augusta (granted by Georgia), and 
many others. 

The framers of the Constitution rested in the conclusion that 
they had effectually prevented the evils ofa popon currency. Not 
a single word can te found, either uttered or written by those 
worthies, which afford the least warrant for a State bank 
of issue. On the contrary, their writings are full of burning 
words testifying to their unalterable opposition to such a sys- 
tem. It is customary nowadays for the monetary charlatan, in 
his advocacy of adebased currency, to pose as a Democrat of the 
Jefferson or Jacksonschool, or Repnblican of the Lincoln school. 
It may be profitable, therefore, to note the precise utterances 
which the fathers have left on record upon this subject. 

In his letter to Col. Carrington, written May 27, 1788, from 
Paris, Mr. Jefferson says: 

The bankruptcies in London have recommenced with new force. There 
is no saying where the fire will end; perhaps in pA rper conflagration of 
all their paper. If not now it must be ere long. ith only twenty million 
of coin and three hundred or four hundred of circulating paper, public and 
privaa nothing is necessary but a general panic A cens a either by fail- 

invasion, or any other cause, and the whole lonary fabric vanishes 


Into the air and shows that paper it is poverty; that it is only the ghost of 
money, and not money itself. 


In his letter to Monroe, under date July 10, 1791, in discussing 
paper issues of banks, he says: 


Experience has ved to us that a dollar of silver disappears for eve 
dollar of paper omitted. aiy ~~ 


ave 
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In his letter to Dr. Thomas Cooper, written from Monticello, 
June 16, 1814, he says: 


Everything predicted by the enemies of banks at the beginning is now 
coming to pass. We are to be revived now by a deluge of bank paper as we 
were formerly by the old Continental money. It is cruel that such revolu- 
tions in private fortunes should be at the mercy of avaricious adventurers 
who, instead of employing their capital, if any they have, in manufactures, 
commerce, and other useful pursuits, make it an trument to burden all 
the interchanges of property with their swindling profits which is the prize 
of no useful industry of theirs. Prudent men must be on their guard in 
this game of “robin’s alive,” and take care that the spark does not extin- 
guish in their own hands, I am an ay. to ail banks discounting bills or 
notes for anything but coin, but our whole country is so fascina by this 
jack-o"lantern wealth that they will not stop short of its fatal explosion. 


The predicted “fatal explosion "actually came, and with fright- 
ful force, four years later. 
On June 24, 1814, writing to President Adams, he said: 


I do not remember the conversation between us which you mention in 
yours of November 15, on your proposition to vest in Congress the exclusive 
power of establishing ban My opposition to it must have been grounded 
not on its taking the power from the States, but on leaving any vestige of 
it in existence even in the hands of Congress, because it would. only have 
2n 88 d uni organ of egeo Taare prer me — 5 enemy of Tanks, 

0 ounting for cash, but of those fore their own r into 
circulation and thus banishing our cash. e 


In his letter to Col. Yancy, dated January 6, 1816, we find: 


Like a dropsical man calling out for water, water, our deluded citizens 
are clamoring for more banks, more b: . The American mind is now in 
hot state of fever which the world has so often seen in the history of other 
nations. We are under the bank bubble as England was under the South 
Sea bubble, France under the Mississippi bubbie, and as every nation is 
lable to be under whatever bubble, design, or delusion may puff up in mo- 
ments when off their guard. We are now taught to believe that legerdemain 
tricks upon paper can produce as solid wealthashardlaborintheearth. It 
is vain for commonsense to urge that nothing can produce but nothing; that 
it is an idle dream to believe in a philosopher's stone which is to turn every- 
thing into gold and to redeem man from the original sentence of his Maker, 
in the sweat of his brow shall he eat his bread.” 


Writing to Nathaniel Macon, January 12, 1819, he says: 


There is indeed one evil which awakens me at times because it jostles me 
at every turn. It is that we have now no measure of value. I am asked 818 
for a yard of broadcloth which, when we had dollars, I used to get for 18s. 
and from this I can only understand that a dollar is now worth but 2 
inches of broadcloth; but broadcloth is nomeasure of value, Ido not know, 
therefore, whereabouts I stand in the scale of property, nor what to ask nor 
what to give for it. 


Again, in his letter of November 7, 1819, to John Adams: 


The paper bubble is then burst. That is what youand I and every reason- 
ing man seduced by no obliquity of mind or interest have long foreseen, 
yet its disastrous effects are not the less for ha been foreseen. We 
Were laboring under a dropsical fullness of circula medium. Nearly 
all of it is now called in by the banks who have the ations of the safe- 
ty valves of our fortunes and who condense and explode them at their will. 

ds in this State can not now be sold for a year's rent, and unless our 

Pe ego gu bave wisdom enough to effect a remedy by gradual diminution 

e y of the medium there will be a general revolution of property in this 
tate. 


Mr. Madison (afterwards President), one of the framers of 
the Constitution, eminent as à constitutional lawyer and a states- 
man of the first rank, in writing on this subject uses this language: 


[Federalist No. 44.] 
This prohibition— 


The clause of the Constitution I have quoted— 


must give pleasure to every citizen in proportion to his love of justice and 
his knowledge of the true springs of public prosperity, The loss which 
America has sustained since the peace, from the pestilent effects of paper 
money on the necessary confldence between man and man; on the neces- 
sary confidence in the public councils; on the industry and morals of tha 
people; and on the character of republican government, constitutes an 
enormous debt against the States charged with this unadvised measure, 

which must long remain unsatisfied; or rather an accumulation of guilt 
which can be expiated not otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the 
altar of justice, of the power which has been the instrument of it. 

In addition to these persuasive considerations it may be observed that the 
same reasons Which show the necessity of ern bet! to the States the mower 
of regulating coin prove with equal forcethatthey oughtnot to be at liberty 
to substitute à paper medium instead ot coin. Had every State a right to 
regulate the value of its coin there might be as many different currencies 
as States, and thus the intercourse between them would be impeded. 

Retrospective alterations in its value might be made, and thus the citi- 
zens of other States be injured and animosities be kindled between States 
themselves. The subjects of foreign powers might suffer from the same 
cause, and hence the Union be discredited and embroiled by. the indiscretion 
of a single member. No one ofthese mischiefs is less incident toa power in 
the States toemit paper money than to coin gold or silver. 


Jackson, in his farewell address on March 3, 1837, uses the fol- 


lowing language: 

The Constitution of the United States unquestionably intended to secure 
the people a circulating medium of gold and silver. But the establishment 
of anational bank by gress with the privilege of issuing paper money 
receivable in payment of the public dues, and the unfortunate cause of legis- 
lation in the severaliStates upon the same subject, drove from general circu- 
lation the constitutional currency and substituted one of Lehe in its place. 
It was not easy for men engaged in the ordinary pursuits of business whose 
attention had not been particularly drawn to the subject to foresee all the 
consequences of a currency exclusively of paper, and we ought not on tha 
account to be surprised at the facility with which laws were obtained to car 
into effect the paper system. Honest and even enlightened men are some- 
times misled by spacious and plausible statements of the designing. But 
experience has now proved the mischiefs and dangers of a paper currency, 
and it rests with you to determine whether the proper remedy shall be ap- 

ed. 


pii 
Thomas H. Benton, that sturdy old Democrat, in a speech 
made in 1837, in referring to the condition in 1818-19 when the 
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ear showed a large surplus not needed 
and the next year adeficit which required a loan, caused by the 
paper system, said: 

Are we not at this moment, and from the n cause, rea! 


Treasury reports one 


lizing the first 
part, the illusive and treacherous of picture, and must not the 
— the sad and real sequel, y follow? The day of revulsion and 
ts effects must be more or less terous, but come it must. The present 
bloat in the paper system can notcontinue. Violent contraction must fol- 
tocome of itself ut of the present etate of things without Delli stimulate 

me o 

and helped on by our unwise legislation. M 

The great panic came during the same year and the evils he 
predicted followed. 

On the act rescinding specie order and making local bank 
issues receivable iu payment of public dues, he said: 

Iwashmy hands of it. Iopposeit. I am one ot those who promised gold, 
not paper. I pro the currency ot the Constitution, not the currency 
of corporations. I did not join in putting down the Bank of the United 
States to put up a wilderness of 1 banks. I did not join in puttingdown 
the paper currency of the national bank to put upanational paper currency 
— > ROME local banks. Idid not strike Cæsar to make Anthony master 
[o e 

Later, when the United States certificates for compensation 
due him as Senator went to protest, he said: > 

Bad as it is, it must be far worse if the people do not soon compel a re- 
turn to the hard money economy of a Democratic Administration. 

I do not cite these opinions for the purpose of making a con- 
stitutional argumentagainst the power of the States to establish 
banks of issue, but as reasons sufficient to control the action of 
the fathers, whom the pseudo Democracy of to-day affects to 
worship, but with whose principles they have not even a speak- 
3 A party of false pretenses, they masquerade 
behind great names to deceive the public. 

The ics, the depressions and loss to the people of the United 
States during all the years of State bank issues fully justified 
thestrong expressions of Jefferson, Jackson, and Benton. Crash 
after crash followed and no permanent relief came to the people 
of the United States until the party came into power whose ideas 
and principles were national, who believed in a nation having 
an existence not on paper only, but in faet; the party which in- 
stituted and carried forward a system of currency whose quality 
&t least is not unquestioned. 

Abraham Lincoln, the first Republican President, in his mes- 
sage of December 1, 1862, sums up the question in these states- 
manlike words: 


Fiuctuations in the value of currency are always injurious, and to reduce 
these fluctuations to the lowest possible point will always 5 
in wise legislation. Convertibilitx- prompt and certain convertibil- 
ty—into coin is generally acknowledged tobe the best and surest safeguard 
against them; and it is extremely doubtful whether a circulation of United 
States notes payable in coin and sufficiently large for the wants of the 
ple can be permanently, usefully, and safely maintained. Is there, then, 
any other mode in which the necessary provision for the public wants can 
be made and the great advantages of asafe and orm currency secured? 
I know of none which promises so certain results, and is at the same time 
go unobjectionable, as the organization of banking associations under a gen- 
eral act of Congress, well guarded in its provisions. 
In his annual message of the following year he said: 


The enactment by Co ofanational banking law has proved a valu- 
able support of the public credit and the general legislation relation to 
loans has fully answered the expectations of its favorers. Some amend- 
ments may be required to ect existing laws, but no change in their 
principle cr general scope is 'ved to be needed. 

In his last annual message, of December 6, 1864, he said: 

The national-bank system 1s proving acceptable to capitalists and to the 
Dope Changes from the State systems to the national system are rapidly 
t g place, and it is hoped that very soon there will be in the United States 
no banks of issue not authorized by Congress and no bank-note circulation 
not secured by the Government. 

The great men of the nation, regardless of party affiliations, 
have been honest-money men. They scorned to use false pre- 
tenses. They would not commit the nation to a policy to which 
they as honest men in their individual lives would not stoop. 

Even in the early days of the Republic, made darker far than 
any we have known by the stress and want of a most exhausting 
war, when the Colonies were being tempted to repudiation, 
Washington, Hamilton, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and their 
compatriots stood firm. Without wavering they held to the 
doctrine of hard money. 

They were unalterably opposed to the issue of any paper 
money. Not only that, but they advocated and intended to 
make our coinage ratio to conform to the market price of gold 
in the countries with which we were principally connected by 
commerce. 

In his Notes on the Establishment of a Money Unit and of a 
Coinage for the United States (1783, volume 1, page 168), Mr. 
Jefferson writes: 

The proportion between the volume of gold and silver is a mercantile Ir 

or 


on the decrease. e Finan states it as present as at 14} for 1. 
Just principles willlead us to disregard legal proportions altogether; to 


inquire into the market price of goldinthe several countries with which we 
shall principally be connected in commerce, and to take an average from 


em. 

While none of us contend that our currency should be limited 
to coin, and all admit both the necessity and propriety of a 
Sound paper money, let no man, in advocacy of fiat money, State 
bank money, orcoin, whose commercial value is below its legal- 
tender value, claim he has the least warrantof authority in the 
life or utterances of the men whom Americans idolize and whom 
in veneration and affection they call ‘the Fathers." Their pre- 
cept and example point us to the time-tried, honorable, safe 
mothods of finance which have never failed to bring prosperity 
to the individual or nation adopting them. Our own experience 
attests the wisdom of their teaching against an inconvertible 
papor currency. Despite the present depression—and I do not 

ittle it—our resources, natural and acquired, are greater 
than that of any other nation. 

We are a remarkable people. None excel us in any element 
of greatness: We became great, however, not by the practice 
of the small skin games” of the dishonest schemer, but by 
wisely, honestly, laboriously, and with an energy and capacit 
truly wonderful improving the opportunities and means a AN 
us 


Our nation has never defaulted. For a generation our Gov- 
ernment has been free from the stain of being even indirectly 
responsible for any species of repudiation. No aet debauching 
the currency or depreciating it in the least in the hands of any 
holder can be laid to thecharge ofthis country while the Repub- 
lican party has been in power. ` 

Phe past at least is safe.” No man breathes who entertains 
fearsthat the Bopubiican party will do aught to impair the na- 
tional honor or the national credit, 

No man breathes but knows that party, at least, can atall times 
and in all places be depended upon to defend to the utmost limit 
of human capacity that credit and that honor. 

Maintaining these together withsound business judgment, in- 
dustry, and thrift, we may and will guard loyally and effectively 
the labor of the land, affording it opportunity for full employ- 
mentat the high wages but recently obtained, paid in the best 
money known to the world. 

We will remember, too, that such wages enable the capable, 
deserving laborer of to-day to become the capitalist of to-morrow, 
giving employment in turn to the oncoming millions, 

Such labor wages no war on capital. It knows that capital is 
the fruit of labor. To make war on it isto place anembargo on 
thrift, to exile effort, to murder saving. 

The country is tired of needless strife, disgusted with incompe- 
tency and crankisms of all sorts, will tolerate no further tinker- 
ing or piecemeal legislation. 

It wants to return to the path from which it unwittingly de- 
parted in 1862. 

Not now, but when by the will of an enroused people, is re- 
turned to power, as it surely will be, that party which is saving 
even the Democracy from itself and the nation from irreparable 
loss, the great questions of tariff, currency, and banking each 
interwoven with the others, will be solved wisely, honorably, 
and patriotically. Speed the day! 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


The duty, the right, the authority, and the power of the General Govern- 
ment to f h the people all the money that is necessary for the transac- 
tion of their business has never been seriously questioned. 


SPEEOH 
HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wendesday, June 6, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend sa peranan of the laws imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued d g the period therein mentioned, 
Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The present anomalous condition of publie af- 
fairs has been productive of many new and marvelous schemes 
in legislation. For more than a quarter of a 555 great 
conservative sentiment of the American people has been strug- 
gling against the encroachments of plutocracy and paternalism. 

he contest has been a long, bitter, and relentless one. It 
seemed at a time that popular government and constitutional 
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liberty was 8 away. The chains of slavery were laid u 
r rivileged classes were growing more es esie e 
every day; taxation had grown beyond the net income of the 
producing mnsses; commercial and business freedom had been 
prescribed and límited; economy was unknown in the expendi- 
ture of the people's money; labor was starving at the door of the 
workshop and the mines; millions of unemployed were march- 
ing from place to place to find employment; farm products had 
declined almost one-half their value; silver had been stricken 
down as a colaborer with gold as a measure of value; the Treas- 
ury was empty, and the laws of the country wholly inadequate 
to provide revenue to support the Government. 

1n this condition the Democratic party found the affairs of 
the Government when the people called them into power. I 
shall not stop here to recount all the venal and vicious statutes 
that now discriminate against labor and in favor of coporations 
and trusts, Itis enough to know that the battle before the 
ple has been fought and won, and that the power of this Gov- 
ernment has been confided to the Democratic party. We can 
not avoid the great responsibility that is now upon us if we 
would. The great task of repealing these despotic and un- 
American laws that the Republican party has foisted upon the 
country is being consummated. Icongratulate the Democrats of 
the House upon the work already done. The Federal election 
law, that despotic stain upon the liberty of the citizen and a 
denial of the right of popular government, has been buried, I 
anpa; forever, 

he McKinley law, that robbed labor for the benefit of the 
trusts, was supplanted by the Wilson bill, which has long since 
this House, and I hope will come back to us from the Sen- 
ate in such form as to satisfy the demands of the people. More 
than $40,000,000 has been saved to the taxpayers in the appro- 
riations already made. Yet with this splendid record that we 
2 made, much is yet to be done in order to place the country 
in the high road to prosperity. Thegreatest question now press- 
ing upon us for consideration is the creation of a safe and well- 
devised monetary system for the whole people. 

I apprehend that no man can approach this great question 
with more diffidence and fear than myself. The bill now pend- 
ing before this House with its amendments is one involving our 
whole financial system, and necessarily must be of far-reaching 
effect. The necessary commercial medium of exchange for 70,- 
000,000 of people, the most active and enterprising of any like 
number of people on the globe, is a vast subject that demands 
the careful consideration of all our legislators. To attempt to 
define astable and fixed currency must necessarily prompt every 
man who has the welfare of his whole country at heart to con- 
sider well not only these amendments, but the provisions of the 
bill, as well as the financial systems of the world. To my mind, 
this question now before the House is not a mere question of 
whether State banks can be made secure in the issue and circu- 
lation of State money. y 

I presume every man will admit that securities can be required 
under State law that could secure the billholder as certainly 
as it can be done by the General Governmentitself; butthe great 
question is, will they do it, and can they create a money that is 
alegal tender beyond the boundaries of the States issuing the 
same? I presume there is no man here who will contend thatit 
can not be done. This fact alone should cause every man to 
hesitate before he adopts sucha system. This is a confession 
that such money could not meet the demands of commerce and 
trade. I feel very sure that the people of this country will never 
feel satisfied with such money as this for the basis of their busi- 
ness, 

Aside from the details of any law that may be enacted, State 
or Federal, the present condition and status of our financial sys- 
tem should be thoroughly considered and revised. We find that 
the national banking system failed to meet the demands of busi- 
ness and trade whenthecrisiscame. I have been surprised thus 
far atthe contrariety of views that have been expressed by the 

t men of this nation during this debate, and the many reme- 
es proposed for the existing condition of things. Should we 
not look back a little ways for some facts to base our actions on 
now? By venal and corrupt legislation the Congress of the 
United States struck down one-half of the money metal that is 
absolutely necessary for the redemption of State bank notes, and 
in the face of this we are now proposing to issue from three to 
five hundred millions of State k notes which must be ulti- 
mately redeemed in gold alone, it having been appreciated to 
double its coin value by legislation. 

Can the people of the South and West hope to raise the price 
of cotton and wheat by this great issue of bank notes whose 
value is measured by the bank's ability to redeem them in gold 
alone? Certainly not. For every bale of cotton and every 
bushel of wheat is measured in value by the prices fixed by 
the great central markets of Europe, based on the volume of 


money. Now, after destro, one-half of the money value of 
the four billions of silver coin in the world, the money of ulti- 
mate redemption, thus reducing the price of all lands! commodi- 
ties and labor, can we expect to avert further disaster and heal 
up these great business wounds by the issue of an irredeemable 
currency? i 

It is my judgment that nothing but disaster and failure can 
follow such a makeshift. I have sonens out every avenue of in- 
formation in order to serve the people that have sent me here 
as best I can, but can see no relief in this measure. 

The great underlying principle that will govern my vote on 
this bill and the amendments are the Constitution of the United 
States as "aa p esae by our courts together with the experience 
of the past. I know of no guide that is more reliable in a crisis 
like this. Idesire to have that kind of money that is most 
stable and fixed in its character; & money thathas a permanent, 
reliable, exchangeable value in all parts of the country alike; a 
currency that has behind it not only the gold and silver of thé 
esp but the entire wealth of the nation as a guaranty and 
security. 

In the enumerated powers granted by the Constitution we find 


that the Congress of the United States has the power to coin 
money, te the value thereof and of foreign coins, and fix 
the standard of weights and measures. Also, that no State can 
coin money, emit bills of credit, or make anything but gold and 


silver coin a tender in pee of debt. 
of that instrument we have very clearly set forth all the limita- 
tions and all the powers that we have to make money—and that 
isenough. There is no limitation upon that power save the 
good sense, fidelity, and patriotism of representatives of the 
people of all the States. This power isconferred upon the Con- 
g- of the United States and not the States, and can not 

delegated to the States or corporations. It must 
be exercised 


Congress when once con- 
ferred, or delegate it to any other power, The power resides 
saag in Congress, and it is a duty conferred upon it by thé Con- 
stitution. 

The many doubts that have arisen in the minds of the members 
of this body during this debate as to What is best todo for the 
whole country prompt me to ask every member upon this floor 
to recur to the opinions and statements of the men who formed 
this splendid scheme of a government of ours. Mr. Jefferson, 
who stood at the fore front as one of the creators of this 0 
form of government that has blest us for more than a cen 2 
had much to say upon the question of furnishing to the people 
a commercial medium of exchange. 

In his letter to Monroe, under date July 10, 1791, in discussing 
paper issues of banks, he says: 

E: rience has proved to us that a dollar of silver disa for ever 
ep of paper emitted. eae T 

In his letter to Dr. Thomas Cooper, written from Monticello, 

June 16, 1814, he says: 


can abdicate its power or authori 


paper as we 
that Buck revolu- 


who, instead of employing their capital, if any they have, in manufactur: 
commerce, and other 5 — A pursuits, make it an instrument 
the interchanges of with their 
of no useful industry of t 

this game of robim's alive,” and take care that the spark does not extin- 
guish in their own hands. I am an enemy to ail banks bills or 
notes for anything but coin, but our whole country is so fascinat by this 
jack-o’-lantern wealth that they will not stop short of its fatal explosion. 


The predicted ‘fatal explosion "actually came, and with fright- 
ful force, four years later. 
On June 24, 1814, writing to President Adams, he said: 


I do not remember the conversation between us which you mention 
yours of November 15, on your position to vest in the exclusi 
power of establishing b: $ i nr toit must have been grounded 
not on its taking the power from the States, but on leaving — 5 
it in existence even in the hands of Congress, because it woul 
been a change of the organ of abuse. Ihave ever been 
not to those 3 tor cash, but ar those forcing t 
circulation and thus 3 our cas 

Our circulating paper of the last year was ne $200,000,000, Th 
new banks now petitioned for to the several 3 are for sixty mil. 
eee Galt eene GRE the waste ns TO aat 2O 
nearly dou „an whole 
bundled ons, or 40 to 1 Of the wholesome amount of circulation for a 
population of 8,000,000 circ’ as we are, and you remember bow 


des 


own paper trito 
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rapidly our money went down after our 40 to 1 establishment in the Revolu- 


on. 
I doubt if the present trash can hold mE I think three hundred and 
eighty millions must blow up in the course of the present year. 


In his letter to Col. Yancy, dated January 6, 1816, we find: 


Like a dropsical man calling out for water, water, our deluded citizens 
are 3 more banks, more banks. The American mind is now in 
hot state of fever which the world has so often seen in the history of other 
nations. We are under the bank bubble as England was under the South 
Sea bubble, France under the Mississippi bubble, and as every nation is 
liable to be under whatever bubble, design, or delusion may p up in mo- 
ments when off their guard. Wearenow 8 to believe thatlegerdemain 
tricks upon paper can produce as solid wealthashardlaborintheearth. It 
ig vain for common sense to urge that no can produce but nothing; 
thatit is an idle dream to believe in a philosopher’s stone which is to turn 
everything into gold and to redeem men from the or alsentence of his 
Maker, in the sweat of his brow shall he eat his bread.” 


Writing to Nathaniel Macon, January 12, 1819, he says: 

There is indeed one evil which awakens me at times because it jostles me 
at every turn. It is that we have now no measure of value. Iam asked 818 
for a yard of broadcloth which, when we had dollars, I used to get for 18s., 
and from this I can only understand that a dollar is now worth but 2 inches 
of broadcloth; but broadcloth is no measure of value. Ido not know, there- 
pude . I stand in the scale of property, nor what to ask nor what 
to give for it, 


Again, in his letter of November 7, 1819, to John Adams: 
reason- 


valves of our fortunes and who condense and exp them at their 
Lands in this State can not now be sold for a year's rent, and unless our 
legislators have wisdom enough to effect a remedy by gradual diminution 
mr of the medium there wil be a general revolution of property in this 
tate. 
The following are terse extracts from the utterances of the 


revered Jefferson: 


Con and the people to whom it bel 
Is ly believe that banking es are more dangerous than 
standing armies. 


to preserve their independence 
perpetual debi — 


ple or loading the public 
with an indefinite burden of debt, I know no of my countrymen. 
borro: sum, and yet the vendor, receiving 
urchases or ts, has 
noc 
as its wants require and the limits of the circulation will 
this, the only resource which the Government could command with cer- 
8 States have unfortunately fooled away, nay, corruptly alienated 
ers and shavers, under the cover of private banks. * * * The 
States should be applied to, to transfer the right of circulating paper 
to Congress exclusively, in perpetuum, if possible, but during the war at 
least, with a saving of charter rights. 

Interdict forever, to both the State and National Governments, the power 
of establishing any paper banks, for without this interdiction we shall 
have the same ebbs and flows of medium and the same revolutions of prop- 
erty to go through every twenty or thirty years. 

In addition to what Mr. Jefferson has said upon the question 
of bank currency, I desire to quote from one of the greatest 
financiers this country has ever 8 a man of great learn- 
ing and deep interest in the welfare of the country. 

Albert Gallatin, who was Secretry of the Treasury for two 
terms under Jefferson, and also under Madison, wrote: 

The right of issuing paper money ascurrency, like that of issuing 
silvercoins, belo: 5 to the nation, and can not be claim: 
individuals.— Writings of A. Gallatin, volume 3, page 429. 


Mr. Gallatin further said: 


1d and 
by any 


Congress has the 2 to lay stamp duties on notes, on bank notes, and on 
description of ba: been 


generally for the gene: ormity 
with the last paragraph of the eighth section of the first article, those sev- 
eral and express provisions of the Constitution which vestin Congress ex- 
clusively the control over the monetary system of the United States, and 
more particularly those which imply tne necessity of a uniform currency. 

* + * * 


+ * a 

Congress may, if it deems proper, lay a stamp duty on small notes which 
Will put an end to their circulation. k may lay such a duty on all bank 
notes as would convert all the banks into banks of discount and of deposít 
only, annihilate the paper currency, and render a bank of the United States 
unnecessary in reference to that object. 


This is simply an indorsement, half a century in advance of the 
5 of the Supreme Court in the case of Veazie Bank vs. 

enno. 

Mr. Gallatin then goes on to say that 


It was not at all anticipated, at the time when the former bank of the 

United States was first proposed, and when constitutional objections were 

against it, that bank notes issued by manpis State banks, gradu- 

y superseding the use of gold and silver, would become the general cur- 
rency of the country. 


The of the few banks then had not been felt beyond 
threé cities where théy had been . The States Were i 
the Constitution to issue bills of credit; bank notes are bills of t to 
intents and purposes, and the States could not do through others what it 
was not authorized to do itself, but the bank notes, not on the 
credit of the States, nor them, were not co. ered as being 
under the Constitution, bills of emitted by the States. Subsequen 
events have shown that the notes of State banks, pervading the whole coun- 
try.might produce the very effect which the had intended to 
prevent by prohibi the emission of bilis of credit by any State. 

The injustice to individuals, the embarrassments of Government, the do- 
preciation of the currency, its want of uniformity, tho moral necessity ini- 


posed on the community either to receive that unsound Mies orto sus- 
pend every payment, A teagan rag ‘sale, or other transaction incident to the 
Wants of society, all the evils which follow the 


on of ie - 

ments, have been as great, if not greater, than those which might PN 

infiicted by a paper currency issued underthe authority of any State. We 

have already ad tothe several provisions of the Constitution which 

gave to Congress the — — and imposed on it the duty to provide a remedy; 
nt there is one which deserves special consideration. 


This special consideration to which Mr. Gallatin refersis that 
of providing a uniform currency for the nation. 
e goes on to say: 
We will now ask whether, independent of T other consideration, Con- 
was not authorized and bound to pass the laws necessary and proper 


orcarrying into effect with good faith those provisionsof the tion? 
Amd whether that could or can be done in any other manner than either by 


reverting to a purely metallic or by substituting a uniform currency to that 
which had proved so essentially defective in that respect, and which,from 
its not subject to one and the same control, is, and forever will be, 


being 
Hable to that defect. 

The uniformity of duties and taxes of every description, whether internal 
or external, direct or indirect, is an essential and fundamental principle of 
the Constitution. Itis self-evident that uniformity can not be into 
effect withouta corresponding uniformity of currency. Without laws to 
this effect itis absolutely impossible that the taxes and duties should be 
uniform, as the Constitution bes; such laws are, therefore, necessary 
and in the most strict sense of the words. There are but two means 
oteflecting the object—a metallic or a uniform Nes currency. Congress 
hasthe OR ofeither; and eitherof the two which may appear the most 
eligible be strictly constitutional, because strictly necessary and proper 
for carrying into effect the object. 


Now, the practical importance of this 8 is shown by 
A Sto a Pursuing this idea, suggested by Mr. Gallatin, Mr. 
ory said: 


1 the late war with Great Britain (1812 to 1814), in consequence of the 

spocie of the Middle, and Southern, and Western States having nded 
e pa; 
ount 


ts for their bank notes, they de 
t 
ported at Baltimore paid 9 less duty than the same goods 


when impor: 
stitution that all duties, im uniform. 
and to regulate 


53 u. Which the general pee to coin mon: 
the value of fo and domestic coin is granted to the National Govern- 
ment can not require much illustration in order to vindicate it. 

He then dwells at some length upon the necessity of having 
some single and central control of the currency, and goes on to 
say. » 

The only question which Magen phe are arise under our political institu- 


tions is whe it should be co to the National or to the State gov- 
ernment. Itis manifest that the former could alone give it complete effect 
out the Union. The 


and secure a wholesome and uniform currency thro 
varying standards and regulations of the different States would produce in- 
finite embarrassments and vexations in the course of trade, and often sub- 
ject the innocent to the grossest frauds. The evils of this nature 

essentially felt that the power was unhesitatingly confided by the Articles of 
the Confederation exclusively to the General POTERS notwithstanding 
the extraordinary jealousy w. pervades every clause of that instrument. 


Revol ary 
war with England, were inundated, to the dismay of the traveler and the 
ruin of commerce, afford a lively proof of the mischiefs of a currency under 
the control of the States. 

It will be hereafter seen that this is an exclusive power in Congress, the 
States being expressly prohibited from coining money. 


Now let me quote further from the report of his Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Dallas, made in 1815, to the effect that never 
was the exclusive power of the Congress to regulate the cur- 
rency denied even by those gentlemen who were in favor of gold 
and silver as the standard of all values. Mr. Dallas said: 


By the Constitution of the United States Congress is expressly vested with 
the power to coin money, to regulate the value of domestic and fore sign coins 
incirculation, and (as a necessary implication from positive provisions) to 
emit bills of credit, while it is declared by the same instrument that“ no 
State shall coin money or emit bills of credit." The constitutional author- 
ity to emit bills of credit has also been exercised in a qualified and limited 
manner. During the existence of the Bank of the United States the bills or 
notes of the co tions were declared by law to be receivable in all pay- 
ments to the United States, and the Treasury notes, which have been ce 
issued for the services of the late war, have boen endowed with the same 


nality. 
- The M onstitationsl and legal foundation of the mone system of the 
Unite thus ctly seen; and the power of the Federal Govern- 


us tances 
1 The coin ot a State sometimes vanis 
tical alarms, sometimes in consequence of the explosion of mercan 
and sometimes by the of an unfavorable course of trade. 
t whenever the emergency occurs that demands a change of system it 
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seems necessarily to follow that the authority which was alone competent 
establish the national coin is alone competent to create a national sub- 
Ititute. k 

This same principle of the power of the Federal Government 
was made more clear in Justice Story'sopinion delivered in the 
celebrated case of Craig vs. Missouri. He not only passed upon 
the issues involved in that particular case, but he went into the 
history of colonial banks and currency, and says: 

This historical review furnishes a complete answer to every argument 
which has been used on the present or on former occasions; which made the 
nature of bills of credit depend upon any other quality than the simple one 
of being for money and negotiable, and designed to ine as Lie money or 

per currency. * + short, the history of bills of credit in the colo- 
nies conclusively establishes that none of these ingenious suggestions and 
distinctions and definitions were or couid have been in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution. They acted upon known facts, and not theo- 
ries; and meant, by prohibiting the States from emitting bills of credit, to 
prohibit any issue, in any form, to pass as paper currency or pa r money 
whose basis was the credit, or funds, or debts, or promises of the States. 

They looked to the mischief intended to be guarded against in the future 
by the light and experience of the past. They knew that the paper money 
issued by the States had constantly depreciated, whether funds for its re- 
demption were provided for or not; whether there was a promise to pay or 
s aa van toreceive; whetherthey were payable with or without interest; 
whether they were nominally payable in presenti or in futuro, They knew 
that whatever paper currency is not directly and immediately, at the mere 
will of the holder, redeemable et ye and silver, is, and forever must be, 
Hable to constant depreciation. e know the same facts as well as they. 

* * * Theframers of the Constitution could not, without irreverence 
(not to use a stronger phrase), be presumed to prohibit names and not 
things; to aim a biow at the artificial forms in which paper currency might 
be clot hed, and leave the substance of the mischief untouched and unre- 
dressed; to leave the States at liberty to issue a flood of paper money with 
which to inundate the community, upon their own sole credit, funds, and 
res Lacer pty so always, that they did not use certain prescribed forms of 
expression. If the States were to ess these attributes in ample sover- 
eignty, it was worse than useless to place such a prohibition in the front of 
the Constitution. 

It was holding out a solemn delusion and mockery to the people, by keep- 
ing the faith of the Constitution to the ear and breaking it to the sense. 
My judgement is, that any such interpretation of the Constitution would be 
as unsound as it would be evous. The interpretation for which Icon- 
tend is precisely that which was maintained by this court in the case of 
Craig rs. The State of Missouri, where all these ingenious suggestions, dis- 
tinctions, and definitions to which I have alluded were directly overruled. 


A comparison of these cases then discloses the fact that bills 
of credit” are defined in such terms by the decision in Craig vs. 
Missouri as would make unconstitutional the ordinary issues of 
State banks, and that the paper passed upon in the case of Bris- 
coe vs. The Bank of Kentucky was held not to fall within the 
principle enunciated in Craig vs. Missouri. And I assert with 
the greatest confidence that it is not within tbe power of the ad- 
vocates of the rehabilitation of State banks as banks of issue, the 
advocates of the repeal of this tax, to show me a case that rules 
that any State bank issue is not within the inhibition of the Con- 
stitution that does not contain the characteristics of the bank 
issues that were held constitutional in the case of Briscoe vs. The 
Bank of Kenma, 

Chief Justice Marshall, who has been recognized as the great- 
est jurist this country has ever produced, and whose ability as a 
lawyer has never beenexcelled in this or any other country; it 
seems to me that his opinion should have some weight in deter- 
mining the ssttlement of this question, whether the States or 
the General Government should control the issue of all the 
money necessary for the people. In n of the principle 
involved in the case of Craig vs. Missouri, Judge Marshall said: 

To cut up this mischief by the roots, a mischief which was felt through 
the Uni! States, and which deeply affected the interest and prosperity of 
all, the ey declared in their Constitution that no State should emit bills 
of credit. the prohibition means anything— 

He said— 


if the words are not empty sounds, it must comprehend the emission of any 
paper medium, by a State government, for the purpose of common circula- 
on. 

The fact that the issues authorized by the act were not made 
alegal tender, the Chief Justice held to be immaterial. 

The Constitution— 

He said— 
considers the emission of bills of credit and the enactment of tender laws 
as distinct acon asc independent of each other, which may be separately 
performed. Both— 

He said— 
are forbidden. To sustain the one, because it is not also the other; to say 
that bills of credit may be emitted, it they be not made a tender in payment 
of debts, is in effect to expunge that distinct, Sade pennant prohibition, and 
to read the clause as if it had been entirely omitted. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the history of the Democratic party from 
the formation of this Government to the present time to be the 
friend and advocate of good money. All the leading Democrats 
in the better days of the Republic condemned bank issues of all 
kinds as dangerous and an imposition upon the people. The 
history of our ony furnishes the example of no man who met 
and fought the spurious issues of national and State banks as 


fov Jackson did during his publie service. He was always 
ostile to banks of issue as being unconstitutional and danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people. 


During the long line of Dem- 


ocratic Administrations from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment until they went out of power in 1860 they were uniformly 
against wild-cat Benin 

Ok all the issues of Treasury notes during that time which 
were made receivable by the Government they were as good as 
gold and silver, but of all the State banks that issued money 

uring that time, most of them were worthless, and in all cases 
the bill-holder was the loser of from 3 to 80 percent. Thesesame 
State banks that wrought such a calamity upon the countr 
claimed to have a reserve fund of gold and silver and pander 
securities sufficient to redeem their circulation. But when the 
crisis came they uniformly failed. I desire in this connection 
to quote liberally from the statements made by President Jack- 
son himself. 

In hismessage of December 2, 1834, President Jackson resumed 
the discussion, and said: 


Circumstances make it my duty to call the attention of Congress to the 
Bank of the United States. eated for the convenience of the Government, 
that institution has become the scourge of the people. Its interference to 
postpone the payment of a portion of the national debt, that it might retain 
the public money appropriated for that purpose, to strengthen it in a politi- 
cal contest; the extraordinary extension and contraction of its accomoda- 
tions to the community: its corrupt and partisan loans; its exclusion of 
the public directors from the knowledge ot its most important proceedings; 
the unlimited authority conferred on the president to expend its funds in 
hiring writers, and procuring the execution of printing, and the use made 
of that authority; e retention of the pension money and books after the 
Selection of new agents; the groundless claim to heavy damages, in conse- 
quence of the protest of the bill drawn on the French Government, have, 

rough various channels, been laid before Congress. 

Immediately after the close of the last session the bank, through its pres- 
ident, announced its ability and readiness to abandon the system of bea sag 
alleled curtailment, and the interruption of domestic exchanges which it 
had practiced upon from the Ist of August, 1833, to the 30th of June, 1834, and 
to extend its accommodations to the community. The grounds assumed in 
this renunciation amounted to an acknowledgment that the curtailment, 
in the extent to which it had been carried, was not nece: to the safety 
of the bank, and had been persisted in pepe to induce Congress to grant 
the prayer of the bank in its memorial relative to the removal of the depos- 
its and to give it à new charter. 

They were substantially a confession that ali the real distresses which in- 
dividuals and the country had endured for the 3 six or eight months 
had been needlessly produced by it, with the view of cote through the 
sufferings of the people, the legislative action of Congress. It is a subject 
of congratulation that Congress and the country had the virtue and firm- 
ness to bear the affliction; that the energies of our people soon found relief 
from this wanton t; , in vast importations of the precious metals from 
almost every of the world; and thatatthe close of this tremendous 
effort to control our Government, the bank found itself powerless and no 
lon; able to loan out its surplus means. 

Thecommunity hadlearned to manage its affairs without itsjassistance, 
and trade had already found new auxiliaries; so that on the 1st of October 
last the extraordinary spectacle was presented of a national bank, more 
than one-half of whose capital was either lying unproductive in its vaults 
or in the hands of foreign bankers. 


* * $ è * $ * 


He further said,in his answer to the Senate of the United 
States, in speaking of the United States Bank and the manner 
in which it had been conducted: : 


The high-handed career of this institution imposes upon the constitu- 
tional functionaries of this Government duties of the gravest and most im- 
perative character, duties which they cannot avoid, andfrom which, I trust, 
there will be no inclination on the of any of them to shrink. My own 
sense of them is most clear, as is also my N to discharge those which 
may rightfully fall on me. 

To continue any business relations with the Bank of the United States 
that may be avoided without a violation of the national faith, after that in- 
stitution has set at open defiance the conceded right of the Government to 
examine its affairs; after it has done all in its power to deride the public 
authority in other respects, and to bring it in disrepute, at home and abroad; 
after it has attempted to defeat the clearly exp: will of the people, by 
turning against them the immense power intrusted to its hands, and by in- 
volving a country otherwise peaceful, flourishing, and happy, in dissension, 
embarrassment, and distress, would e the nation itself a party to the 
degradation so sedulously prepared for its public agents, and do much to 
destroy the confidence of mankind in popular governments, and to brin 
into contempt their authority and efficiency. In guarding against an e 
of such magnitude, considerations of temporary conyenience should be 
thrown out of the question, and we should influenced by such motives 
only as look tothe honorand preservation of therepublican system. * * * 

Events have satisfied my d, and I think the minds of the American 
people, that the mischiefs and dangers which flow from a national bank far 
overbalance allits advantages. The bold effort the present bank has made 
to control the Government, the distresses it has wantonly produced, the 
violence of which it has been the occasion in one of our cities famed for its 
observance of law and order, are but premonitions of the fact which awaits 
the American people, should they be deluded into a 8 of this in- 
stitution, or the establishmentof another like it. Itis 8 that, 
thus admonished, those who have heretofore favored the establishment of a 
substitute for the present bank will be induced to abandon it, as it is evi- 
dently better to incur any inconvenience that may be reasonably expected 
than to concentrate the whole moneyed power of the Republic in any form 
whatsoever, or under any restrictions. 


President Jackson closes his remarks as follows: 


After the extensive embarrassment and distress recently produced by the 
Bank of the United States, from which the country is now recovering, ag: 
gravated as they were by pretensions to power which defied the public 
authority, and which, if acquiesced in by the people, would have changed the 
whole character of our Government, every candid and intelligent individual 
must admit that, for the attainment of the great advantages of asound cur- 
rency, we must look to a course of legislation radically erent from that 
which created such an institution. 

* » * * * 0 * 


The experience of another year has confirmed the utter fallacy of the idea 
that the Bank of the United States was necessary as a fiscal agent of the 
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Government. Without its aid as such, indeed in spite of all the embarrass- 
ments it was in its power to create, the revenue has 8 with punctu- 
ality by our citizens; the business of exchange, both f gn and domestic, 
has conducted with convenience, and the circulating medium has been 
fie" improved. * * * (Jackson's 7th annual message, December 2, 


Jackson, in his farewell address on March 3, 1837, uses the fol- 
lowing language: 

The Constitution of the United States py eng intended to secure 
the people a circulat; medium of gold and silver. But the establishment 
of a national bank by Congress with the privilege of issuing paper money 
receivable in payment of the public dues, and the unfortunate cause of legis- 
lation in the several States upon the same subject, drove from general cir- 
culation the constitutional currency and substituted one of paper in its 
place. It was not easy for men engaged in the ord: pursuits of business 
whose attention had not been particularly drawn to the subject to foresee 
all the consequences of a currency exclusively of paper, and we ought not 
on that account to be surprised at the facility with which laws were obtained 
to carry into effect the paper system. 


Mr. Madison, who was one of the framers of the Constitution, 
and who was regarded as one of the ablestconstitutional lawyers 
and statesmen in his day, inspeaking of the effect of paper money 
and the rights of the States to issue money under the Constitu- 


tion, declared that— 

The extension of the prohibition to bills of credit must give pleasure to 
every citizen in proportion to his love of justice and his knowledge of the 
true a yi oe of public prosperity. 

The loss which America has sustained since the peace from the pestilent 
effects of paper money on the necessary confidence between man and man, 
on the necessary confidence in the public councils, on the industry and morals 
of the people, and on the character of republican government, constitutes 
an enormous debt against the States chargeable with this unadvised meas- 
ure, which must long remain unsatisfied; or rather an accumulation of guilt, 
which can be expiated no otherwise than by a voluntary sacrifice on the altar 
of justice of the power which has been the instrument of it. 

In addition to these persuasive considerations, it may be observed that the 
same reasons which show the necessity of denying to the States the power 
of regulating coin prove with egual force that they 8 not to be at liberty 
to substitute a paper medium in the place of coin. Had every State a right 
to regulate the value of its coin, there might be as many different currencies 
as States, and thus the intercourse among them would be impeded; retro- 
spective alterations in its value might be made, and thus the citizens of 
other States be injured and animosities be kindled among the States them- 
selves. The subjects of foreign powers might suffer from the same cause, 
and hence the Union be discredited and embroiled by the indiscretion of a 
single member. 


Sir Robert Peel, in 1844, upon the occasion of introducing his 
celebrated bank bill into the House of Commons, said in a well 
prepared speech: 


There is no contract, public or private, no engagement, national or indi- 
vidual, which is unaffected by it. The ente of commerce, the profits 
of trade, the arrangements to be made in all the domestic concerns of life, 
the wages of labor, transactions of the highest and the lowest amounts, the 
payment of the national debt, the provision for the national expenditures 
on the one hand and the command which the coin of the lowest denomination 
has over the necessaries of life on the other, are all affected by the decision 
to which we come on the great question I am about to introduce to the con- 
sideration of the committee. 


Mr. Madison very clearly shows the inconsistency and danger 
of recognizing the power of the General Government to coin 
the money and regulate the value thereof, and at the same time 
conceding to the States the right to make money. 

President Madison, in his veto of a bill rechartering the na- 
tional bank in 1815, said: 


Waiving the yet of the constitutional authority of the Legislature 
to establish an incorporated bank, the proposed bank does not appear to be 
calculated to answer the p ses of reviving public credit, of provi a 
national medium of circulation, and of aiding the Treasury by facilita 

the indis ble anticipations of the revenue, and by affording to the pub- 
lic more durable loans. 
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The bank, as proposed to be constituted, can not be relied on during the 
war to provide a circula medium, nor to furnish loans or anticipations 
of the public revenue,—Madison’s Bank Message, January 30, 1815. 


Thomas H. Benton, in the United States Senate, in 1838, when 
m question of banks issuing a currency was before that body, 


The Government itself ceases to be independent, it ceases to be safe, when 
the national currency is at the will of a company. The Government can un- 
dertake no great enterprise, neither war nor peace, without the consent and 
coóperation of that company; it can not count its revenues six months 
ahead without referring to the action of that company—its friendship or its 
enmity, its concurrence or opposition—to see how far that company will 
permit money to be scarce or to be plentiful; how far it will let the money 
System go on regularly or throw it into disorder; how far it will suit the 
interest or policy of that company to create a tempest or suffer a calm in 
the money ocean. The people are not safe when such a company has such 
a power. The temptation is too great, the opportunity too easy, to put up 
and put down prices; to make and break fortunes; to bring the whole com- 
munity upon its knees to the Neptunes who preside over the flux and reflux 
of paper. All property is at their mercy. e price of real estate, of eve 

0 crop, of avery e article in the market, is at their command. 

tocks are their playthings—their Rambling theater, on which they bie 
daily with as little secrecy and as little morality and far more mischief to 
fortunes than common gamblers carry on their operations. 


In a further discussion he said, in reference to the United 
States Bank and its franchise: 


She is not dead, but, holding her capital and stockholders together under 
a State charter, she has taken a position to watch events and to profit by 
them. The royal tiger has gone into the jungle; and, crouched on his belly, 
he awaits the favorable moment of emerging from his covert and s; gin 
on the body of the unsuspicious traveler.—Benton's Thirty Years int United 
States Senate, volume 1, page 725. . 


In speaking of the notorious corruption growing out of the 
permanent of the banks then in existence, Senator Benton 


Besides direct loans to members.of 7 and immense fees, there was 
a process of entertainment for them at ense expense—nightly dinners 
at hotels; covers for fifty, and the most costly wines and viands; and this 
allthe time. Besides ect applications of money in elections, the bank 
became a fountain of supply in raising an election fund when needed, taking 
the loss on itself. Thus in 1833, in the Presidential election in Kentucky, 
liticians went into the branch bank at Le: assessed the 
county for the amount wanted in that county, w drafts for the 
amount of the assessment on some ardent friends in the county, received the 
cash for the drafts from the bank, and ap lied it to the election—themselves 
not liable ifthe assessment was not paid, but the same to go to the profit 
and loss account of the bank. In such operations as all these, and theseare 
not € a was easy for the bank to be swallowed up; and swallowed up it 
was, y. 

The losses to the stockholders were deplorable, and in many instances at- 
tended with circumstances which aggravated the loss. Many were widows 
and children, their all invested where it was believed to be safe, and an as- 
certained income relied on as certain, with eventual return of capital. 
Many were unfortunately deceived into the purchase or retention of stock 
by the delusiye bank reports.—Jd., page 369. 


I wish toadd here the testimony of that great South Carolinian, 
whose bright, sparkling genius has made its impress upon the 
history of this country never to be effaced, John C. Calhoun. 

In February, 1816, there was pending before the House a bill 
for the establishment of a national bank, reported by John C. 
Calhoun, of South Carolina, chairman of the Committee on Na- 
tional Currency, and Mr. Calhoun announced his views with 
respect to State bank issues, the right and necessity of absolute 
Federal control, in no measured or uncertain terms. I beg to 
read from what he said on that occasion. You will find it in 
volume 2, Calhoun's Works, at page 157: 


AS to the state of the currency, Mr. Calhoun proceeded to remark, that it 
was extremely depreciated, and, in degrees, varying according to the dif- 
ferent sections of the country. All would assent that this state of the cur- 
rency was a stain on public and private credit, and injurious to the morals 
ofthe community. This was so clear a onn tnat it required no proof. 
There were, however, other considerations arising from the state of the 
currency, not so distinctly felt, nor so generally assented to. The state of 
our circula: medium was, he said, opposed to the principles of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The power was given Congress by that instrument 1n 
express terms to regulate the currency of the United States. 

point of fact, he said, that power, though given to Congress, is not in 
their hands. The power is exercised by banking institutions, no longer re- 
sponsible for the correctness with which they manage it. Gold and silver 
have disappeared entirely. There isno money but paper money, and that 
money is beyond the control of Congress. No one, he said, who referred to 
the Constitution could doubt that the money of the United States was in- 
tended to be placed entirely under the control of Congress. The only object 
the framersof the Constitution could have had in view in to Congress 
the power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, 
must have been togive a steadiness and fixed value to the currency of the 
United States. z 

The state of things at the time of the adoption of the Constitution af- 
forded Mr. Calhoun an argument in support of his construction. 
then existed, he said, a depreciated paper currency, which could only be reg- 
ulated and made uniform by giving a power for that purpose to the General 
Government. The Statescould notdoit. He argued, therefore, taking into 
view the prohibition a t the States issuing bills of credit, that there 
Was a strong presumption this power was intended to be given exclusively 
toCongress. 
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There had indeed, Mr. Calhoun said, been an extraordinary revolution in 
the currency ofthe country. By a sort of undercurrent, the power of Con- 
gres to regulate the money of the country had caved in, and upon its ruins 

ad sprung up those institutions which now exercised the right of 
money for and in the United States; for gold and silver are not now the only 
money —whatever is the medium of purchase and sale must take their place; 
and as bank paper alone was now employed for this 1 it had me 
the money of the country. A change grens and wonderful has taken place, 
said he, which divests you of your ri and turns you back to the condi- 
tionofthe Revolutionary war,in which every State issued bills of credit, 
which were made a legal tender, and were of various values. 

This, then, Mr. Calhoun said, was the evil. We have, in lieu of gold and sil- 
vera paper medium, unequally but generally depreciated, which affects the 
tradeand industry of the country: which paralyzes the national arm; w. ; 
sullies the faith, both public and private, of the United States; a medium no 
longer resting on gold and silver as its basis. We have, indeed, law regu- 
lating the currency of foreign coins; but they are, under present circum- 
Pano o mockery of legislation, because there is no coin in circulation. 
The right of making money, an attribute of ede p wer, a sacred and 
important right, was exercised by two hundred and sixty banks scattered 
over ovary art of the United States, not responsible to any power what- 
ever for their issues of paper. 

The next and great inquiry was, he said, howthis evil was to be remedied. 
Restore, said he. these institutions to their original use; cause them to give 
up their usurped power; cause them to return to their legitimate office of 
places of discount and deposit; let them be no longer mere pa machines; 
restore the state of things which existed anterior to 1813, which was con- 
sistent with the just policy and interests of the country; cause them to ful- 
nll their contracts—to respect their broken faith; resolve that everywhere 
there shall be a uniform value to the national currency; your constituti 
control will then prevail. 


I wish to quote, in support of the proposition that Iam seeking 
to maintain on this question before the House, the opinion of the 
greatest constitutional lawyer, in my judgment, this country has 
ever produced, Daniel Webster. I presume that no American 
eitizen will question the profound knowledge that he had upon 
these great questions. In a speech made in the United States 


Senate on the 25th of May, 1832, Mr. Webster said: 


A sound currency is an essential and indispensable security for the fruits 
of industry and honest enterprise. Every man of property, of industry; 
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man who desires to preserve what he honestly or to obtain 
Ghai he can honestly has a direct interest in matntaining a safe ciron- 
lating medium, such a lum as shall be a real and substan: represent- 
ative of property, not liable to vibrate with opinions, not subject to be blown 
up or blown down by the breath ed rr ers but made staple and secure 
immedia th 


by its te relation to that e whole world regards as of aper- 
manent value. 

A is one of the greatest of political evils. It under- 
mines the vir! for the the social system, and en- 


Ordinary tyranny, 
ghtly on ihe happiness of the 
th a fraudulent currency and the rob- 


T. - 
has recorded the DUE . of the demoral- 


izing tendency, injustice, and the intolerable o on on the virtuous 
and well disposed, of a 5 paper currency authorized by law, or in 
way countenanced by Government. 


discussing: 
bserved that the States can not issue bills of credit; 
not that they can not make them legal tender, but that they can not issue 
them atall. Is not this a clear indication of the intent of Constitution 
to restrain the States, as well from establishing a paper circulation as from 
ye Say Mag: the metallic circulation ? 
ve been created by States with no 


the purpose ‘of circulating paper, 1s not 
a 8 
th the — and prohibitions of the Constitution 

If the House will on mel wish to quote a few extracts 
from some of our ablest historians and writers. 

Now, the argument upon that agen has been made much 
better and more ably than it can made by any words at my 
command. I adopt, therefore, for my present wd cer the lan- 

of Daniel Webster in a speech made in the United States 

te in 1837: 
is not thi the broadest 

EK qu ore her's Anoint power grated to 
Congress wh: seems to me to apply to this case directly and irresistibly, 
and that is the commercial power. Constitution declares that 
shall have power to re; te commerce, not with f nations only, but 
between the States. is a full and completo grant, and must include 
which is part of commerce or essential to com- 


legal ,they are money. 
perform the functions of money. 
common 


of „as money. 
— — at the time of the adoption of the Constitution as it is now. 


The law, both of e YE and erica, regarded them as money in the 


sense above i Congress, then, has power to regulate commerce, 
it must have a control over that money, whatever it may be, by which com- 
merce is actual ied on. Whether that money becoin or 


paper, or how- 
d the character of money or currency, if in fact it has be- 
come an actu: ent ox instrument inthe performance of commercial trans- 
actions, it essentially then becomes subject to the regulation and control of 
Congress. The regulation of money is notsomuch an inference from the 
commercial power conferred on Congress as it is a part of it. Money is one 
of the things without which in modern times we can form no practical idea 
ofcommerce. Itis embraced, therefore, necessarily in the terms of the Con- 
stitution. 

Sir Archibald Alison, of England, discussing the French 
finances, said: 

In the midst of the apparent prosperity produced by that excessive in- 
crease i. paper) the — mind of Napoleon perceived the seeds of fu- 
ture evil; and amidst the turmoil of his military preparations at Bou- 
logne, he 3 wrote to the minister of finances on the ey — and 
.warned him of the danger of the Bank of France trusting too far the delu- 
sive credit of individuals engaged in extensive transactions, or pushing to 
an undue length in the form of a paper circulation the royal Anc of 
coining money.—Alison’s Europe, volume 7, page 92 (London, 1880). 


Napoleon Bonaparte, writing from Boulogne, September 24, 
1805, said: 


The evil originates in the bank having tr: essed the law. What has 
the law done? It has given the privilege of coining money in the form of 
paper toa particular company. Ina word., unting after this 
manner, the bank is coining false money. So clearly do I see the 
of such a course that, if necessary, [would stop the pay of my soldiers rather 
nee 8 in — a am dis Hing lay ars measure at ee o 
situation, which, by compe! me to live camps, and engagin, 
distant tions, wishdresre my attention from what would otherwise be 
the chief object of my anxiety, the first wish of my heart—a good and solid 
tion of all that concerns the interests of banks, manufactures, and 
coymerce.— Alison's Europe, volume 7, pages 92, 3—note— (London, 1860). 


Ic J. Stanley Jevons, discussing the subject of bank notes, 


ever it has 


M right of coining bank notes. According to the view which I adopt, 


ot 2 token. As to the right to issue —.— 1e no — 
more ex- 

ists than the t to establish private mints. our present purposes 

hare regis right which the Legislature declares to be expedient to the com- 
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As almost everyone has | . rte riore in 
hands of the Executivo Government, 80 


representative money 

Government, or its agents acting under the strictest legislative control. 
Wolowski, in his admirable works on banking, has maintained that the 
issue of notes is a function distinct from theordinary operations of a banker; 
and Mr. Gladstone has allowed that the distinction is a wholesome and vital 
one. Bankers enjoy the utmost degree of freedom in this country at pres- 
ent, ates other point, so that itis wholly a confusion of ideas to speak of 
the unr ted emission of paper representative money as a question of 
free banking. 

An irredeemable paper currency, properly limited, will affect 
the volume of the currency, and therefore prices, to the same 
extent as a like addition of metallic money. That a govern- 
ment can issue and maintain an irredeemable paper currency, 
when strictly limited in volume, is not opan to controversy. 
John Stuart Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy, 
both admits the paneer ere of maintaining an irredeemable cur- 
rency and forcibly points out the dangers which beset such a 
monetary system. He says: 


In the case supposed, the functions of money are puros by a thing 
which derives its power of performing them solely from convention; but 
convention is q sufficient to confer the power, since no more is 
needfulto make a person accept 8 as money, and even at any ar- 
bitrary value, than the persuasion that It will be taken from him on the 
same terms by others. 

* e LÀ * — » Li 


After experience had shown that pleces of paper of no intrinsic value, by 
merely bearing u them the written profession of being equivalent to à 
certain number of francs, dollars, or e to circulate as 
such, and to uce all the benefit the issuers which could have been 
8 coin which they purported to E pobre pry be- 

to ti thatit would be a happy device if they co appropriate to 
E T 

su per sul u or money were s [n when 
— E s. the aign the thing signified. 7 

* 0 0 * * e 2 


Such a power, in whomsoever vested, is an intolerable evil. All variations 
in the value of the circulating medium are mischievous; they disturb exist- 
and — p and —.— lability to such E rouane 
— ng entirely 9er 100 4 on 
who for or gives to another, an ann of £100 does not know 
Whether it will be equivalent to £200 or to £50 a few years h 


ence. 
Great as this evil would be if it depended only on accident, it is still greater 
when placed at the arbitrary disposal of ‘an init 


junds, could be m: 


Not to add that the issuers soy grec and in the case of a government paper 
always have, a direct interest in lowering the value of the currency because 
itis the medium in which their own debts are to be computed. 

Many other authorities of the highest character, of statesmen 
and writers upon political economy, might be given in support of 
epi Happ es that I have laid down, but it must be very apparent 
to this House from those I have already quoted that the weight 
of authority is against the State bank system ol issuing currency 
or money. I do notbelievein the Government issuing its money 
through any form of national bank or other agency. The Gov- 
ernment should deal directly with its 8 without any inter- 
vention of any corporate authority. To coin and issue money is 
one of the highest acts of sovereignty and is one of the nec 
sary attributes of government, and must be exercised for and 
behalf of the people. To surrender this authority conferred 
upon Congress is to surrenderone of the enumerated and author- 
ized powers given by the Federal Constitution. 

I donot deem it necessary to encumber the RECORD with prec- 
edents to prove to this House the correctness of this doctrine. 
It is sufficient to say that the Government is the paramount 
authority upon all subject-matters enumerated in the Constitu- 
tion. And there is no provision in that instrument by which 
the General Government can divideits authority with the States. 
And the States have no power outside of and independent of the 
Federal Constitution to act separately or together upon any 
terms by which they can pretend to furnish a uniform currency 
to the people of the United States. 

Each State is sovereign in its constituted authority and re- 
served rights, and must act independent of Vip other State 
should it attempt to issue money. Hence in the forty-four dif- 
ferent States we would have forty-four different Legislature, 
creating forty-four different statutes authorizing the making 
of money. According to the doctrine advanced by gentlemen 
upon floor, each State would authorize the making of all 
the money that it thought was necessary without reference to 
the amount that any other State might wish to create. Hero 
the complications that have heretofore destroyed the business 
of the country would begin and necessarily end in disasters as 
they always have and as they always will. 

The fancy of each State Legislature and the privato interests 
of individuals would govern the amount of money which the 

would respectively issue. By way of illustration, let us 
suppose that in State of ig? ir they desired a large amount 
of money, say $200 per capita. That would be over $367,470,000. 
In Ohio, 875 per capita. That would make for that State $275,- 
000,000. In the State of New York they only wanted $30 per 
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capita. That would make $180,000,000 for that State. And in 
the State of Illinois the people desire there $100 per capita. 
That would make $380,000,000 for that State; and so on through 
all the States; each community claiming that they wanted an 
elastic currency, whatever that may be. Every manof ordinary 
capacity can see that there would be no limit to the amount of 
money that would be issued, and that here is no power to divine 
or fixa limit. This is one of the most fatal objections to this 
system of suppi g the people with money. 

The Gene vernment could not dictate to the States and 
indicate what the volume should be or the character of the 
money they issue, We can not help but see that the power to 
issue money should be lodged somewhere, so that the quantity 
of money in circulation should be determined as the e neies 
of trade demanded. The demand for money is entirely gov- 
erned by production. When the farmers of this country pro- 
duce 30 per cent more surplus products in one year, that stimu- 
lates the demand for money. owever, the God. of nature has 
something to do with this question. There should always be 
sufficient money in the country to facilitate the es be- 
tween the producer and the consumer within the coming and 
going of the seasons without nation in such exchange. 

The need can not be extended by mere acts of legislation in- 
creasing the quantity of money in the hands of the people. It 
is perfectly à phi that notes in any of these banks, that are 

orly secured and in many cases no real security,would dimin- 

h the practical use of the circulation of the notes of all the 
States. What friend of this bill here has the courage to assert 
that of the thousands of banks that would 1 inio existence 
upon the repeal of this tax, anple security for all the notes that 
would be issued under separate State management would be 
made. And if the security was ample to-day, would it be good 
in one, two, or three years afterw: E 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it isa 3 and admitted ſaet that 
the amount of money in a community fixes the value of all pro 
erty. And it is also admitted where there is no money there 
no value other than what is recognized by mere barter. Now, 
according to this rule, a horse would be worth $200 in Georgia, 
in Illinois $100 in Ohio 875, and in New York $30. And every 
other species of merchantable property would be affected in the 
same way as this horse. I 3 that it does not require 
any argument to show the effect upon b and trade under 
such a system as this. Now, Mr. Speaker, if thissystem of State 
banks is to give usa stable and fixed commercial medium of ex- 
0 e, I would be glad to know how a difficulty of this kind 
could be regulated so that even and exact justice would obtain 
in exchanges. Thejdemoralization in trade is apparent. and 
this state of affairs would be augmented. 

We have been told how the different issues of the States could 
be kept at par in the different States. No man will contend that 
the State bank issue of South Carolina could be kept at par in 
Illinois or Wisconsin, and if South Carolina should issue a eir- 
cula mediumequalto beet veis xag her people, and Illinois 
should ean amount equal to $50 per capita of her people, I 
would like to have some expert upon this question tell me how 
it is possible to make the money of South Carolina double the 
face value of Illinois, a legal tender for the payment of all debts 
and taxes in the State of Illinois, more than a thousand miles 
away. Illinois alone could pass a statute to that effect. The 

retended answer, however, has been given that each State must 

eep its money at home. That would be im ible, and it is 
not practicable; and if we are to judge of the present by the 
past, it was not the policy of banking institutions to keep their 
money at home. 

The old scheme was to take the bank notes of a bank in Illi- 
nois, as soon as they were printed and signed by the officers of 
the , as far se home as possible, send them to New 
England, and there find some new banking institution that was 
issuing a like amount of TXA Tr vonia ladly exchange 
their money for ours and the New England bank would pay out 


the notes of the Illinois bank and the Illinois bank would pay 


out the notes of the New England bank to their customers, so | ing 


that the farmer and the laboring man who received these notes 
could not go to the bank and have them redeemed. The re- 
deemer was more than a thousand miles away. These notes 
would circulate for a brief period in this way until bankers and 
business men would commence discounting the face of the notes, 
and as Illinois notes would decline in value in New England, as 
im ie from 1 to 60 per cent, speculators and many times the 
banks themselves would buy up these notes at Do poa dis- 
count, then go back to the in Illinois and de: the gold 
and silver for them. 

In nine cases out of ten the banks would not have the gold or 
- Bilver to redeem the notes, so the doors of this bank would be 
closed at once, and a poster placed upon the door announcing to 
the holders of the notes that the had busted. So you see 


that the man who had sold his grain or given his labor for these 
notes had to siand the discount, whatever it ht be, and in 
many eases lost the entire amount that the notes called for. Such, 
morei is the history of 90 per cent of all these State insti- 
ons. - 
The history of this wild-eat method of pening well known 
to all the old citizens of the various States of this Union. Mr. 
Chairman, the people of this country are entitled to the most 
reliable, safe, and convenient form of money that can be devised 
for them. I have no plan for consummating that object -— 
gest. There are men here who are more able and w. 
are thoroughly trained upon those questions who I hope will 
bring forward a measure that will meet the approval of this 
Congress. And I hope they will permit no unnecessary time to 
pess before they perfect and bring forward such a measure, for 
do not think Congress can afford to adjourn until it has given 
to the country some fixed financial policy also to restore silver 
to its parity and use by the side of gold and stop the issue of 
interest-bearing bonds. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS LYNOH, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


FF.... DE 
tion of the laws im: & tax of 10 cent u issued d 
SES period there mentioned = 5 Se 


Mr. LYNCH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In common with many othersI regret that the 
debate on this question was cut off so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly this morning. The discussion thus far has been more - 
itable than any that we have had during this session of - 
gress, because it has dealt with a condition of things which de- 
mands legislation in the near future. This debate has taken a 


e provision of law imposing a 
currency. Theeffectof theamend- 
mend would be to permit the retstablishment of the old State 
bank system and to revive the issue of State bank money, The 
history of the State banks before the war, is that of many sides 
and phases. Each State had its own, some goodand some bad, 
‘Wisconsin was among the States that hada bad system. 

There was no limit on the issue of paper money by local banks. 
It was in the power of any man, set of men, or corporation to 
hire a press, buy some paper, and run off paper money asa print- 
office would now print bill-heads. The only skill or ingen- 
uity required in the matter was the circulation of the money 
after it was printed. We had there the wild-cat" scheme of 
banking in perhaps as high a degree of perfection as it could be 
found anywhere in the country. I have some personal recollec- 
tion of that time and of the operation of the system. I recall a 
great many instances where a part of every bargain was the 
question put by the seller: ** What kind of money are you going 
to pay me?" e buyer would say: I will pay you so much on 

a bank." The seller would reply: I not have it." 
Buyer: I will give you bills on such a bank.) No; I will not 
have those; they are worth only 90 cents to-day.” Buyer: '' Well, 
I will give you Illinois bills.” one are not very good; Ido 
not care for them." Buyer: Well, I have got some Indiana 
bills.” ‘I will not take them at all.“ [Laughter.] 
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So,whenevera bargain wasconsummated a part of it was to con- 
sult a bank-note reporter or detector to ascertain the discount 
on each bill. I doubt an instance or transaction involving the 
payment of $50 or more where the bank-note reporter was not 


consulted to show just what each bill was worth. That was one 
ofthe conditions with which the people atthat time had to con- 
tend. AsIremember it, onlyafew banks in the whole State of 
Wisconsin circulated bills that passed at par. All the rest were 
ata varying discount, and money coming from any other State, 

ularly from Indiana, would not be taken at all, except by 
those not posted. 

Every business man took the Reporter” or detector pub- 
lished once a week, which contained a fac simile of all bank bills 
in the State and some banks in other States. The discount rate 
was corrected every week, and a fac simile was given to guard 
againstcounterfeit. People other than business men, who were 
not subscribers to the Reporter” or detector, usually took what- 
ever money they had to the store whenever they went there, 
and figured its value according to the last Reporter." 

The loss which the people sustained under that system can 
not be calculated, because it fell upon everyone, except the 
banker, perhaps. That was the only class of men who could 
guard themselves against the loss of State bank currency. 

It was always of a fluctuating value—depending sometimes 
upon the solvency of the owners of the bank and sometimes 
upon mere rumor. There was little or no stability, nor in fact 

d people look for it. s 

Nevertheless, many of those banks ran a varied careerin Wis- 
consin for years, and about one in ten redeemed itsissue. Only 
& year ago, while on a fishing trip on one of the inland lakes in 
Wissons , I saw the remnant of a wild-cat bank. The old cel- 
lar and rotten walls remained to locate the spot where one of 
those banks flourished in 1856. That bank was established and 
its issue put in circulation when only about one-third of the 
whole State of Wisconsin was settled—two-thirds of it being 
then wilderness. It was located more than 200 miles from any 
city or abode of white man. : 

Mr. SPRINGER. That was agenuine wild-cat bank. [Laugh- 


ter. 

M. LYNCH. It could only be reached by an Indian trail 
running along the Wisconsin River from Stevens Point in a 
northeasterly direction a distance of more than 200 miles. I was 
told that a man was kept there a partof the time, who made his 
living by hunting and trapping, because a bank 500 miles from 
its customers, in the heart of the wilderness, was not very apt 
to do much of a discount business, so that the cashier could pur- 
sue any other vocation he chose. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Wild-cats.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. LYNCH. Yes. He remained there until the fact that 
the bank had failed had been forgotten, then came back, and he 
and his associates divided the proceeds of the people’s money, 
and there was no more about it. 

If the holder of the bills issued by that bank wished to redeem 
them, he would have to find his way by that Indian trail through 
the heart of the wilderness to do so. Of course every dollar of 
the circulation of that bank was a loss to the holder. This is 

rhaps an extreme case, but it illustrates what style of bank- 
s was possible under the old State bank system. Thus you 
willsee that Wisconsin has had all of the glory which it can 
evercrave of State banking, and hence it is that she stands as a 
unit in opposition to repeal of this bank tax. 

Iam proud to represent in part a State that is and has been 
under all circumstances sound on the money question. It voted 
solidly against the free coinage of silver, solidly for the repeal 
of the Sherman law, and against bringing this country to a sil- 
ver basis through the Bland seigniorage bill. Not that the State 
was opposed to coining the seigniorage, for I know that upon 
that question, unincumbered by the second section of the bill, 
which aimed to put the country on a silver basis, the vote of the 
State would have been divided, and I believe a majority would 
have voted to coin the seigniorage, believing that, as the Gov- 
ernment owned the bullion, it ought to be made available and 
added to the circulating medium of the country. 

But the persistence of the friends of the Bland bill, by means 
of section 2, to take up the Treasury notes and issue silver cer- 
tificates in their stead, resulted in the veto of the bill; while if 
the first section of the bill, to coinseigniorage simply, had been 
passed, as it would be by a much larger vote than it received, 
the President would undoubtedly have signed it. The responsi- 
bility for the failure to coin the seigniorage rests entirely upon 
the men who insisted on the passage of the second section of 
that bill. 

Wisconsin is accorded the honor of the best record on the 
money question of any State in the Union, and, as Mr. HARTER, 
from Ohio, said in my presence, he would consider it an honor 


i ne a Representative from Wisconsin for that reason, if no 
other. 

About the close of the war, when the Government credit was 
strained to its utmost, and the paper currency of the country was 
all fiat, the present system was devised, as much from the neces- 
sity of the case at that time as from a desire to establish a na- 
tional system of currency, and Congressadopted the plan of ac- 
cepting Government securities in lieu of circulating notes. It 
was rather a novel idea for the Government to require its own 
security, but it worked well and proved to be one of the best sys- 
tems ever devisedinthiscountry. It was safe, because since the 
abolition of State banks in 1865, and the substitution of national- 
bank notes, not a holder of those notes during all that time has 
ever lost a dollar; and Congress ought to hesitate long and de- 
liberate well before it proposes to change such a system. 

Until recently it furnished all the currency that the business 
demands of the country required, and no one had just cause to 
complain of the currency thusfurnished. Butthere has always 
been a complaint that national banks were a favored class; that 
they drew interest on the bonds which they deposited and had 
the use of their capital besides. To some extent that was true. 
It was more true twenty years ago than it is now, because the 
interest on bonds was higher; but the complaint made against 
national banks was not in all respects justifiable. "They fur- 
nished the country with a good circulating medium, national in 
its scope and safe to itsholders. 

The best proof that can be aen that national banking has 
not been profitable is the fact that so many of them discontinued 
the issue of Ex CO Ci became banks of depositsolely. They 
have decreased the issue from about a half a billion to less than 
two hundred millions, and were it not for the demand for cur- 
rency during the late panic the circulation of national banks 
would not perhaps exceed one hundred and fifty millions to-day. 

Those banks as a rule are managed by financiers—good busi- 
ness men, trained in their business and shrewd observers of the 
times. They had wealth and the means, and were engaged in 
the banking business, and yet because it was not profitable, more 
than half of the national-bank notes have been redeemed and 
taken out of circulation. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows profits or 
dividends declared by the national banks during last year, and 
those dividends vary from 13 to 5 per cent, with two exceptions; 
as I remember, the national banks of South Carolina paid the 
largest, those of Wisconsin the next largest dividend. 

those banks were so profitable as it is claimed they were, 
the country would not now be aroused to the necessity of chang- 
ing the system in order to increase the circulating medium. 
the national banks proved so profitable as the people be- 
lieved they were, and had kept in circulation a hall a billion 
dollars as they once had, they would have met the wants of the 
times and there would probably not be a demand for a change 
in the system. 

While the system had many good qualities, recent events have 
shown that it also had power fraught with danger to the public, 
in the discretion of the banks. They may expand or contract the 
currency of the country at will. They nay furnish more cur- 
rency ox less currency, as may seem most profitable to themselves, 
and in that respect they can do much good or harm without re- 
sponsibility to anyone. 

By contracting the currency as they have done, they depre- 
ciated values,and it is in their power to further depreciate them 
by astill further contraction of the amount of currency in circula- 
tion. That power ought not to lie with any class of business 
men or citizens. It ought to be controlled by the Government, 
so that values would be more staple and the volume of currency 
equal to the demand, but no more. 

nder existing laws the national banks are at liberty to issue 
more or less paper currency, as they see fit. Much has been 
said, and a great deal of profound learning and study have been 
devoted to the question of the power of the Government to con- 
trol the currency of thecountry. I fail to see wherein the coun- 
try will be benefited by that line of argument, because whether 
or not the Federal Government posse3ses that power—and for 
my part I believe it does—it has exercised it with the approval 
of the Supreme Court of this country, and itis seldom profitable 
to protest t the decision of a court of final jurisdiction. 

As the Government has assumed entire control of the money 
of the country, its value and kind, itfollows without argument 
that it should regulate the volume and uniformity of it. It can 
not well control theone without being responsible for theother. 
The Federal Government has thus far, since it assumed control 
of the money of the country, furnished us with & circulating 
medium equal, if not superior, to that of any country in the 
world; aud Iam in favor of a national system of supervision 
under all circumstances. 

The quality of money is not questioned. As to the value and 


distribution of money, there is scarcely a chance for improve- 
ment. But whatever system may be adopted it should be con- 
trolled in all respects, kind, quality, and value, by the Federal 
Government. In no other waycan we have a uniformsystemor 
one kind of money throughout the country. The money should 
be made and issued by the Government, but whether it should 
be issued upon any other security than Government bonds, men 
differ in opinion. It is possible that other securities than Gov- 
ernment bonds might be used as a basis of security under na- 
tional supervision. 
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States and Territories, 
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money on good security for a long time and at a fair rate of in- 
terest. It is the money of the wealthy that will give relief. It 
is the accumulated wealth of retired business men and large 
estates that must flow into those localities seeking it. 

Money can only be obtained by labor or by security. Any 
person having either can get it; without either it remains idle. 
As a matter of business, people having money to spare are as 
anxious to invest it as others are to obtainit. Generally the 
owner of money is more active and energetic to loan or invest 
it than the persons who are in search of it. The value of money 
consists in its use; while idle it is no better than any other 
product or property. The present demand for money in locali- 
ties is but a condition of things through which all places pass 
at sometime. 

Less than twenty years ago I know where money loaned for 
15 per cent, and the men who borrowed that money at that rate 
of B by industry and frugality are now glad to loan their 
own money at 5 per cent. Within that time I have seen the 
rates of interest reduced from 15 to 5 per cent, and it was not 
the result of legislation by Congress or the State. It was the 
direct reward of the labor, thrift, and industry of the people. 

The great accumulated wealth of the country which excites 
the envy of some is concentrated in a few of the manufacturing 
States in the East, as will appear by the following table: 


Table showing, by States and Territories, the Population of each on June 1, 1898, 
and the aggregate capital, national and State anke, in United States on or 
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capita averages of such resources in each class of banks. 


This statement shows that in the State of Maine the banking 
capital is more than eighty-nine millions, while in North Caro- 
lina, an agricultural State, only thirteen millions. In Massa- 
chusetts the banking capital is nearly eighty-four millions, 
while in Arkansas only eight millions. In Rhode Island one 
hundred and forty-two millions, in Florida only eight millions. 
It is this great discrepancy in the distribution of money that 
seems to demand the reéstablishment of State banks. 

That is so for two reasons. Those States are older and have 
chiefly controlled the commerce of the country; and the further 
reason that the protection afforded the manufacturers under the 
McKinley bill has multiplied their wealth within the last twent; 

ears. But it does not follow that this accumulated wealth 

ost to circulation or commerce. It is more active in the hands 

of business men than it would be if managed by any other class, 
and they appreciate the necessity of keeping it at work as con- 
3 and actively as a laboring man does the necessity of labor 
every day. 

To be profitable, money must labor as well as men. Like men 
it will seek labor or securities wherever either or both can best 
be found. As to whether or not more money is required to 
transact the business of the country, the preponderance of in- 
telligent opinion, by men whose judgment may safely be taken 
is that more money is not required. Opposed to een, but of 
less number, are men apparently competent to judge, who claim 
that the quantity is not sufficient, and that the want of more 
money is a material factor in the decline of values. All agree 
that a substantial increase in the amount of circulating medi 
would result in an increase in values. A conservative eee 


Popula- 
on of currency would give relief and a wholesome stimulus to busi- 
:e!!! [ee ness, but its effect would be temporary. 
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acre. Property capable of producing a rental value of about 5 
per cent have been enhanced in value through rash speculation 
until the interest would amount to from 50to 100 per cent. The 
fortunes of many have been ruined. In a majority of cases spec- 
ulation was only limited by the credit of the speculator. In- 
debtedness was contracted without any certain means of paying 
at the time agreed upon. Good prices prevailed in almost every 
branch of industry, and the great masses of the people relied 
upon the times growing better and the prices or values growin 
higher. All was sunshine and prosperity, to be increased an 
multiplied, but no thought of the reverse. 

The day of payment camo to the many, but they could not pay. 
Their creditors in return were unable to meet their demands, 
and so on until the bubble burst, leaving the great masses of the 
people stranded along its pathway. This condition of things 
would have occurred from natural and sufficient causes, regard- 
less of what party was in power or of what policy was pursued 
by the Government. Depreciation in value actually commenced 
in the fall of 1890 in Europe and this country and continued de- 
creasing materially and stealthily, unobserved prospi by finan- 
ciers, until June 1, 1893, when the operation of the Sherman law 
threatened to drive the gold out of the country and leave it on 
a silver basis exclusively. Then the climax of inflated values 
tumbled, and we all know the rest. Added to this cause was that 
of overproduction in almost every branch of industry in the 


country. 

The prohibitory and protective rates of the McKinley bill so 
stimulated manufacture that millions of dollars of capital were 
drawn from other enterprises and invested in many Pree 
industries, thus augmenting the overproductions which brought 
ruin to many and provoked the origination of trusts to control 
prices and prevent annihilation of many establishments. That 
we have had such an overproduction is demonstrated by the fact 
that during the last year nearly all branches of industry have 
reduced theiroutput. Factories by the score have lain idle for 
many months and others have worked only part time, and yet 
iheir various products have been sold at the same price, if not 
for less than when all worked to their fullest capacity. 

A member of the House from one of the great manufacturin 
centers, and who was himself interested manufacture, tol 
me that in many industries the supply would last this country 
fora yearif a wheel would not be turned in that time; that 
indirectly, many of them would profit rather than lose by re- 
maining idle, and disposing of their surplus products. There 
has been a visible overproduction in almost every established 
industry in the country, and the trusts justify themselves and 
their organizations to control prices from een d 

1 the late panic the money of the country 
was good. positors lost on their deposits in some banks, but 
no holder of any bill issued by any bank in America lost a cent. 
That fact is a monument to the present system of banking in 
this country. Butthis system must be changed within afew 

nrsfor wantof Government bonds to be used as security for 

eirissue. Various plans have been discussed, but none thus 
far satisfactory. Tho time for a change is still some years off. 
Ample time will be had to evolve a system for thefuture. I 
venture to say, however, that whatever system may be agreed 
upon, it will be regulated and managed by the Federal Govern- 
ment,and that we shall have but one kind of money; that it 
shall be national money, as good in one State as in another, and 
the issue abundantly well secured to the holders. 

I beg to say, however, that I am notso skeptical as to believe 
that even with State banks under the old system it would be 
possible to conduct banking operations, including the issue of 
currency,in the same manner in which it was done formerly. 
No money can successfully circulate among the people unless it 
is just as good as any other money that circulates. In other 
words, you can not circulate a bad dollar beside a good one so 
long as the quantity of good money is sufficient or nearly so. 
Poor money will not circulate. Itis better that it be not per- 
mitted to circulate for any purpose, at any time or at any place. 
I have not the slightest fear thateither of the two great parties 
in this country will for a moment consider the repeal of this 
State bank tax unless the repeal be accompanied by some other 
system that will guarantee a sound, unfluctuating national cur- 
rency, interchangeable for coin at the option of the holder. 

We should not experiment with any system of banking that 
eould possibly work an injury to the business interest of the 
country. The feeling is growing among some of our best finan- 
ciers that the Government should retire entirely from the re- 
eo furnishing paper currency under any circum- 
stances. ey recommend a system of State banks, to be under 
the control and supervision of the Government, in order to make 
the currency uniform; that the Government should print all 

per currency and guarantee its redemption by secur- 

ties from ren deg whether State or national, to justify 


e guar- | 


antee. Their theory is, that the Government should act in the 
capacity of a org sachsen or regulator for State banks, as it does 
now for national banks; but that the Government should issué 
no paper currency on its own responsibility and that in time all 
Government paper currency should be redeemed and canceled. 

Repulsed on every proposition and argument advanced in favor 
of the repeal, the advocates of the measure rely upon the plea 
that if the issue of those State banks can not become a natio 
currency it may at least become a local currency, and in tha‘ 
way give local relief, if no more; but that argument is unten- 
able. You can not limit or restrain the circulation of currency 
used as money. 

It will pass beyond the pounds of locality it it circulates at all, 
It will find its way into the business of the country, and every 
one who handles it will do so at a loss. 

The money that will not circulate outside of alocality in which 
it is issued will not circulate within it. 

The unconditional repeal is insisted upon. Itis not accompa- 
nied by any condition orlimitation or proposed new system. In 
that respect those in charge ofthe bill are asdetermined tohave 
all or none as were those in charge of the seigniorage bill, 
which resulted in a veto. The proposition isto a long step 
backward. It is to forget all we learned of State bank issue 
before the war, and revive that nefarious system. It is a prop- 
osition to encumber a good system with a vicious one; to forget 
the benefits to the country of the present system, with an invi- 
tation to return toone which a greater part of the country would 
like to forget hadever existed, There islittle danger, however, 
that any considerable number of the American people will ven- 
ture experiments with the issue of State banks again, unless it 
can be done under a national system in which the holder will have 
security and the people unlimited confidence. 

The friends of the bill intimate that the platform of the Demo- 
cratic party promised the repeal of this bank tax. Grantin 
that it did, I repudiated that plank of the platform on the stump 
without any reservation whatever. Every Democratic spera 
in Wisconsin during the last campaign repudiated it. I think 
the complaint comes not in the very best grace, from the friends 
of the measure in the South. The same platform pledged the 
party to the repeal of the Sherman law, and yet nearly all the men 
who advocate this measure were among the first to vote against 
the repeal of that law. Hence, so far as abiding the promise in 
the platform, we are even. Unfortunately, Pee ee are not 
always built of selected material. The Republican platform of 
1888 promised a 1-cent rate of postage, but made no pretence of 
carrying itout. The plank was inserted to catch votes, and to 
be then ignored. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes 


SPEECH 
HON. MARION CANNON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 0, 1894, 


e bill (H. R. 3825) to d the operations of 
3 0740 per i 3 — during iio eres of ieee ries 

Mr. CANNON of California said: E 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to offer briefly my views upon the 
financial policy of the United States at the Verus time, and 
suggest some remedy for the relief of the bands of laborers whó 
are now marching toward this capital to intimidate Congress. 

The amendment to the bill now before the House, offered by 
the p from Tennessee [Mr. Cox], is intended to rep 
the law imposing 10 per cent tax upon State banks, and he is 
urging its eris principally n the grounds that the Demo- 
cratic party at Chicago pledged its repeal should the -— 
possession of the Government. But, having gone back on 
many of the pledges made in that convention, to knock anothef 
hole in the financial plank will not injure the party much. 

The people are becoming used tosuch things now. Let us 
what was promised at Chicago. Three distinct pledges we 
made in the financial plank: 

First. The repeal of the ‘cowardly makeshift.” 

Second. We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the 
standard money of the country, aud to the coinage of both go 
and silver without discriminating against either metal or char, 
for A mg dd 

Third. tthe Democratic party would use the whole wealth 
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and power of the Government to maintain the parity of all money 


issued by the Government. 

The first and last of these pled have been redeemed, but 
the second was repudiated in the denial of free co: . Now, 
when we come to the tariff question howdo you stand? You de- 
clared it unconstitutional to levy a tax upon imports for protec- 
tion, and yet the duty on sugar is for the protection of Louisiana 
sugar interests, and it is a notorious fact that the Senators from 
Louisiana refused to vote for the repeal of the McKinley law un- 
less their sugar interests were protected; and thus you knock 
another hole in the platform. 

Then you declared for home rule," and no sooner than you 
get into power carpetbaggers are sent into the Territories and 
the District of Columbia from the different States to fill the most 
important offices. Now, after doing all these things, you should 
not hesitate about defeating this bank tax repeal amendment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would suggest that when this session of 
Congress adjourns, say along about dog days,” weall meet and 
confess our sins, acknowledge that we have fallen from grace, 
and ask that we be rebaptized into the old Jeffersonian Demo- 
cratic faith, and the people may then trust us again. 

Every crank in the country has a money system which he 
thinks will bring relief tothe industrial classes; from the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to Coxey and Brown of the common- 
weal, we have schemes for the relief of the laboring classes. 
Pome located somewhere among this army between the head 

d the tail, I think it right and proper that I should unfold my 
schome for permanent relief. 

It is very simple, and most of the machinery is now in opera- 
tion. Establish subtreasuries in all the States, whose function 
shall be to issue money and receive deposits, whose management 
should be under the control of three co oners and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. We now have eight kinds of currency 
in circulation besides the fractional currency; some of them are 
money and some are not. 

I would start with the withdrawal of the gold certificates, 
silver certificates, currency certificates, greenbacks, Sherman 
bullion notes, and the national-bank notes, and issue only gold 
and silver coins and uniform Treasury notes. I would author- 
ize these subtreasures to issue to the peopleor banking corpora- 
tions, State or national, money upon a deposit of United States 
bonds, State and municipal bonds, and mortgages upon real es- 
tate, at a tax not to exceed 2 per cent per annum. 

This system would have but two functions, loaning money and 
receiving deposits. Before I go any further I might as well de- 
fine what it is, in my fee that constitutes money. I dif- 
fer very widely in my definition from the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. RAYNER]. He claims that everything is money that 
is used as a medium of exchange among the people. This defi- 
nition would include the millions of panic certificates issued by 
banks during the panic last summer, as well as the wild-cat cur- 
rency issued by authority of the forty-four States under a State 
banking system. I protest against such a definition. 

Money is that article or thing with which a debtor can dis- 
charge a debt without the consent of the creditor. Now, sup- 
pose [ owed my friend from Maryland $1,000 and I tendered him 
a gold brick worth that amount of money. He refused to accept 
it. I would then tender him a silver brick worth $1,000. 
still refused. I then offer two; he refused to accept them and 
the debt is not paid. I then tender him silver certificates, na- 
tional-bank notes, panic certificates, or State bank notes. He 
still refuses to accept them. I now tender him $1,000 in green- 
backs; he refuses, and demands gold coin. I will deposit the 
greenbacks in court nnd the debt is canceled without the con- 
sent of the creditor. Why? Because the greenbacks are money, 
and all the other tenders were not money. 

What is a State bank note, which this amendment aes to 
revive? It is simply a promise to pay in dollars. It some- 
thing like this: 


$20. THE STATE BANK OF MARYLAND £20. 
Wil pay twenty dollars to the bearer on 
demand. 


R. Ron, President. 


JOHN Dor, Cashier. 


Generally the words twenty dollars aro printed in very large 
type and the rest of the noto in much er type. Now here 
isa national-bank note, and you will observe that it is almost 
the same as a State bank note. It reads: 


80. THE First NATIONAL BANK 820. 
OF WASHINGTON 


Will pay twenty dollars to the bearer on 
demand. 
R. Row, President. 


J. Dox, Cashier. 
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This is a promissory of a national bank, and is no better than 
a State note until the United States prints on its face the 
following words: 


National currency, secured United States bonds deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United Staves? SORN TOR s 


Register of the Treasury. 


This indorsement by the United States makes it as good as gold. 
The fiat of the nation is upon the bond, and the bond is the se- 
curity for the payment of these notes; and it makes no differ- 
ence whether the bank exists a day or a year, the notes are good. 
Now, if this fiat of the nation makes a worthless bank note as 
good as gold, why not put it on the note and issue it direct to the 
people and leave out the middleman as utterly useless? 

The reason is very simple. Congress has the only authority 
under the Constitution to issue money, and it has farmed out this 
great power to the national banks and permits them to regulate 
the volume of the national-bank issue; thus they control the 
rate of interest, making it high or low, by the issue or with- 
drawal of their circulation. 

If ee would exercise this power vested in it and regu- 
late the issue of all money, send it out when needed in the chan- 
nels of trade and receive it back again when not needed, there 
would be very few panics in this country, and business would 
not have to be killed off in order to confine it to the volume of 
currency. 

This system is like ordering a full-grown man to put on a suit 
of clothes that fits a 12-year-old boy, and when he protests and 
declares that he can notwear them, the starving process begins 
and continues until his form is shrunk to fit the suit. The peo- 
ple are getting very tired of this starving process, and demand 
more cloth to make a suit to fit the man, and we intend to have 
itinspite of Shylock. 'The system outlined here would give 
Congress full control of the issue of money, and the people 
would see to it that such men would go to Congress as would 
issue sufficient money to transact the business of the country. 
There are now 3,000, idle men in the unum some of them 
marching in armies upon the capital, all of them demanding 
work. "This system would give every idle man employment, b 
furnishing money at a rate of interest that would start up all 
idle machinery in the country. 

The loss to the wealth of the country, by keeping these men 
idle, would amount to an enormous sum. Three million men, 
at $1 per day é y for three hundred days in a year, would amount 
to 8900, 000,000. This is enough to build three double-track rail- 
roads from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and also build the Nica- 
ragua Canal, and this wealth isabsolutely lost for wantof afinan- 
cial system that would furnish money at a low rate of interest. 

The system proposed would put into circulation three kinds 
of money, gold, silver, and a uniform Treasury note, and would 
retire all wild-cat currency which, like an old hen, would have 
to scratch for a living when it comes in competition with na- 
tional money. 

tem would furnish a national c sale, sound, 
and flexible, issued by the General Government only, a legal 
tender for all debts, public and private, and without the inter- 
vention of banking corporations, a just, equitable, and efficient 
distribution, direct to the people at a tax not to exceed 2 per 
cent perannum.” This system would give an indiviudal the 
same right to d t a Government and receive notes for 
it that is now enjoyed by the national banks. There would be 
no discrimination against a person of flesh and blood who has a 
soul to damn and a person created by a corporation. No doubt 
but Wall street and national bankers will hold up their hands 
in holy horror, and will exclaim, ‘‘ What! would you convert 
this Government into a banking corporation?" 

Gentlemen of Wall street, this Government is now the great- 
est financial institution in the world, receiving and dis 
yearly about $500,000,000. Beaten upon this line they w 
say, Well, certainly you would not have the Government go 
into the 1 business?” Well, we have been in that business 
for over thirty years, and we have now loaned to national banks 
about $200,000,000; all we propose to do now is to give the 
ple an equal chance with the national banks to obtain a 
upon the same or equally as good security. 

This system would give us a uniform paper currency, good in 
MP part of the United States, and with gold and silver coin 
would circulate at par everywhere. But some may say that if 
you attempt to circulate these three kinds of currency, the 
** Gresham law” will drive out all the good money and leave the 
bad money in circulation. This system will reverse the Gres- 
ham law,” for should there beany discrimination E 
gold, silver, or Treasury notes the objectionable currency woul 

carried back to the subtreasuries and paco on deposit, or 
used to redeem the securities deposited there so that the best 
money would always remain in the hands of the people. 
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This system would relieve the Treasury when overstocked 
with money collected through excessive taxation, as was the 
case at the end of President Cleveland's first term. In order to 
relieve the Treasury of this surplus, a billion-dollar Congress 


did whatit could. But still the Secretary of the Treasury had 
togo into the market and purchase bonds and advance interest. 
What was the result? In purchasing about #180,000,000 of bonds 
he paid about $40,000,000 premium and advanced about $27,000,- 
000 in interest, thus costing the Government about $67,000,000 to 
get 180,000,000 into the hands of the people and the channels of 
trade. 

Under the opted system this $180,000,000 could have been 
returned to the channels of trade in a very simple way, and the 
Government instead of paying to bondholders $67,000,000 would 
have received in return $3,600,000, me difference of over 
$70,000,000 in favor of the Government. This system would for- 
ever settle the tariff question. With money at 2 per cent we 
could manufacture all our cotton and send cloth into every part 
of the world. Wecould manufacture our wool, iron, steel, brass, 
oop r, and lead. We have all the raw material and millions 
of idle men to do the work. Give the people this system and 
millions of spindles will start, and wheels of machinery will 
hum all over the land, and the old mossback in Congress will 
cease devising ways to build tarif walls at the entrance of our 
ports, and will turn hisattention to that of breaking down tariff 
walls of other nations, so that our goods can enter their ports. 

This 8 would also relieve the banks of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and other large cities from the necessity of issu- 
ing panic certificates to keep their great banking institutions 
from becoming total wrecks times of panic, such as we had 
lastsummer. Had this system been in force at that time, these 
banks could have deposited their securities with the subtreas- 
uries and received money to relieve their pressing needs, and 
they would not have been under the necessity of violating the 
law in issuing panic certificates to save them from a general 
wreck. The issuing of these certificates undoubtedly saved this 
country from the greatest financial crash within the memory of 


man, 

This being so, why not adopt a system that will always stand 
ready to give relief in times of panic and distress. Had this 
system been in force last summer, the people would not have 
withdrawn their deposits from banking institutions, for the as- 
surance that the banks could replenish their vaults with money 
from these subtreasuries would have restored confidence in the 
ability of the banks to pay all deposits. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I can see no reasonable objections to the introduction of the 
system here briefly outlined. The Government is already in 
the banking business, Soe er | the largest bank in the civil- 
ized world, receiving and disbursing about $500,000,000 per 

ear. 

x The Government is already in the loaning business, having 
now loaned to the national banks about$200,000,000, and this sys- 
tem having been applied by the associated banks of New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia in the last money panic with such suc- 
cess as to save the total wrecking of the whole monetary system 
of the United States, there is no reasonable excuse why we should 
not adopt it. 

The present financial policy of the Government is such that 
the Treasury is at the mercy of the bankers of Wall street and 
Lombard street, and My can within thirty days draw the gold 
out of the Treasury and force the issue of bonds to replenish the 
reserve and maintain the credit of the State. 

This condition of affairs should not be tolerated a single day. 
The creditof this great Government should be wrested from the 
power of Wallstreet, and placed in the hands of the people who 
pay the taxes for its support. The banks, in making their raid 
upon the Treasury, usually select the Sherman silver Treasury 
notes. They present them for redemption and the Secretary, 
having no silver coins to redeem them (hering stopped the coin- 
age of silver), he must redeem them in gold, and as he is au- 
thorized to reissue them, they form an endless chain, passing in 
at one door of the Treasury and out at another, until every dol- 
lar can be drawn from our Government bank. Last August, by 
the repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman act, Congress 
stopped the issue of any more of this dangerous species of gold 
cioe but there are now outstanding of these notes about $153,- 

The passage of theseigniorage bill by Congress was principally 
for the purpose of retiring all of these notes, and DAE them 
with silver dollars coined from the bullion for which they were 
issued. But, . for the country, I think, the Presi- 
dent vetoed this bill, and these notes still stand as a menace to 
our gold reserve. 

In conclusion, I will repeat what I said at the commencement. 
Every crank in the country has a remedy for the hard times. 
One class says thatthe Government is throttled by the gold bugs 


and refuses to issue an unlimited amount of greenbacks for the 
use of the people. The silverites say the demonetization of silver 
is the cause. The single taxers assert that the private owner- 
s of land is the cause. 

he Prohibitionists claim that the wasting of athousand mil- 
lion dollars in the purchase of whisky and beer is the cause. 

The woman suffragists claim that the disfranchisement of the 
best half of the people is the cause. 

The protectionists say that the threat of the wicked Demo- 
crats to repeal the McKinley tariff is certainly the greatest 
cause. 

The Democrats say that the Penis have been robbed for thirty 
years by a high protective tariff, and this is the principal cause. 

The socialist says that it is because the means of production 
and transportation are not owned and controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Populists as now organized and controlled seem to have 
swallowed nearly all of these issues with the addition of the in- 
itiative and referendum, and lately they have tried to swallow 
Coxey and hisreincarnation and commonweal. 

Now, I suppose I must take my place among these cranks, and 
I have brietly submitted my plan for relief. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN B. ROBINSON, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, June 6, 1894. 


^ n . the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the 
opa rre OERE gab sing a taxof 10 per cent upon notes issued during 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The subject of finance is one that I do not 
profess to know much about, but I have some little knowledge 
of the history of my country, and I rise for the purpose of stat- 
ing one fact which I think pertinent to this general discussion 
of the present and past finances of the country. 

The gentleman from Misssissippi [Mr. STOCKDALE], whom I 
do not see in his seat, stated yesterday in his remarks that he 
did not know exactly what was settled by the war as to matters 
of finance. Allow me to recall one piece of history, the record 
of which is in the archives of the Treasury Department. 

In 1842, fifty years ago, a commissioner was appointed by this 
Government, accredited with all the faith and credit of the Re- 
pus back of him, to go to Europe to borrow $5,000,000 for thia 

overnment under the provisions of the extension of the act ot 
1841. He went with letters to our ministers abroad; he visited 
the minister at the court of St. James, the father of the distin- 

ished Member from Massachusetts [Mr. EVERETT], and to 
aris and to The Hague and to Berlin; but not at any one of the 
money centers of Europe, in Lombard street, or Threadneedle 
street, the Bourse, or 8 else, could this sum of money 
be borrowed because of the sensitiveness of the bankers there 
on account of the repudiation of the State debts throughout the 
South, in Mississippi particularly, which has not yet paid her 
debt; but the salient feature I wish to draw out is that in his 
report to the Hon. Walter Forward, then at the Treasury port- 
folio, the.commissioner, who was my grandfather, said that he 
could not borrow this money because of the confusion existing 
in the European mind between the State securities and the na- 
tional securities, and because of the fact that the commissioner 
could not get each one of the twenty-six States, through their 
Legislatures and proper authorities, to indorse the faith and 
credit of the General Government, which was desired by the 
European bankers. 

That commissioner died in 1868, and under the new theory of the 
Government—under the new theory of finance settled by the 
illustrious achievements of the Republican party upon this ques- 
tion of honest money during the war he lived to see 8500, 000, 000 
of money borrowed from the monetary centers of Europe on the 
bonds of the nation. 

I may say to thegentlemanfrom Mississippi [Mr. STOCKDALE] 
that this is a settled fact in the history of the progress of finance 
in this Government, that we are now anation, not six and twenty 
financial sovereignties, and that the credit of the Government 
as a nation throughout the world is good every where. 

A confusion existed in the European financial mind fifty years 
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ago as to the difference between the State and national securi- 
ties. It is for that reason that 1 do not favor the abolition of 
this bank tax and the reviving of the multifarious and compli- 
cated State issues of money, which will bring us back to the old 
dangerous financial system we have reversed since the war. 
The national banking a needsnoeulogium. It stands, like 
Massachusetts, for itself. 

The gentleman from Ohio m. HARTER], soon to become a 
Pennsylvanian, and soon to learn there, I hope, the proper 
theory of finances, has mentioned, as my friend Mr. BINGHAM 
says, those who voted against the present system, but he did not 
name those who voted for it; after thirty years of experience 
we can certainly say that the financial conception which gave to 
this country a uniform currency by which no bill holder ever 
lost a dollar must certainly have been a genius. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

append letter of commissioner to the Secretary alluded to. 
PITTSBURG, PA., December 15, 1542. 


Simm: My letters of the 3d and 16th of 1 from London, Paris the 7th 
f September, and again from London on the 19th imparted to you such in- 
ormation as Thad been enabled to acquire on the subject of the agency com- 
mitted to my care, and in some degree foreshadowed the final result of my 


mission. 
But as it may be more satisfactory to the Department to place before it in 
detail my observations and conclusions, the obstacles which were inter- 
to vent its successful issue, and lain the causes why the Ameri- 
can loan found so little favor in the mone circles of Lombard and Thread- 
needle streets and elsewhere in Europe, I beg leave to submit the following 
narrative or statement as my report to the Department over which you pre- 


e. 

Superadded to the authority and letter of instructions from the Depart- 
ment, the President of the United States was pleased to transmit by me let- 
ters toour reru fog ministers at London, Paris, and Berlin, commend- 
Mm aeri subject with which I had the honor to be charged to their earnest 
attention, for whose counsel and advice and the lively interest which they 
took in the premises I feel greatly indebted. I was also the bearer from the 
same high source of a letter of similar import to the agent of our Govern- 
ment at The Hague, which was delivered to that functionary at London. 

On my arrival there my first M was to advise with our minister, Mr. 
Everett, on whose wisdom and information touc the disposition of the 
London bankers towards the American loan I could confidently rely as 
guides in the initiatory stepsof my 8 On consultation with him it 
was determined that pen the negotiation between the Government of 

the United States and Great Britain, and the unresolved action of Congress 
on the revenue bill, it would be inexpedient to make any formal demonstra- 
tion of the American loan on the London market, and in the meantime to 
confine myself to inq and observations for future account. 

In my intercourse with gentlemen of the hest authority in the n 
circles of London, whose names are familiar to the American public, I di 
not long remain in ignorance of the prevailing sentiments with regard to 
the object of my solicitude. Thedefalcation of several of the States in the 

ent of interest and the apprehension that the doctrine of — 
as it is termed, mey prevail in others, has, as they say, produ a preju- 
dice so deep and wide that until the doctrine has abandoned through- 
out the land American must remain without a market on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 

I was told that nohouse, however strong or influential in the money market 
of Europe, “ dare venture" to nt an American loan to the Brítish pub- 
lic with the slightest hope that any portion of it would be taken off their 
hands. And although t! oy professed to understand the nature of our con- 
federacy and entertain full confidence in its resources and fidelity, yet they 
could not (they said) undertake to explain satisfactorily to their friends on 
whom they relied for a market the distinction between State securities and 
those of the General Government; and hence, should they have the temerity 
to take up the loan, instead of being able to diffuse it amongst their pe- 

constituents as was customary in such cases, they would be com- 
pelled to retire it as an inactive investment on their own bureaus. 

Such were some of the ostensible objections collected from the most re- 
Hable and intelligent sources, and I was assured from the same quarters 
that these views prevailed not only in London, but also in Paris and Am- 
sterdam, the great money marts of Europe. This information was discour- 
aging enone But I was slow to believe that these were the only reasons 
Ww influenced the minds of European capitalists with regard to the 
American loan—a loan of the United States, the only Government on the 
face of the earth that had ever paid off a national debt—with an adequate 
revenue from imports cifically pledged for its interest and extinction, and 
of otherwise incalculable resources, it seemed to me altogether inexplica- 
ble that whilst Hamburg and Holland, with a mountain of debt, and even 
the pachalic of Egypt, could fill a loan at 3 to 3} per cent per annum formil- 
lions sterling, the American loan should find no favor. 

It was not unreasonable to sup in the then unsettled condition of the 
relations between the Government of the United States and Great Britain 
and the pending action of Congress on the revenue bill, that the mone 
agents of England would take time to deliberate and await the result, but 
indulged the hope that the favorable issue of these questions would PE 
about a correspon disposition on their part, and that they would loo. 
with pen towards a loan ce y and under all circumstances more 
desirable than any ever before presented to the consideration of European 
ca 8 In these impressions, as you are already aware, I was much 
a en. 

The intelligence of the conclusion of the treaty and age of the revenue 
bill was without infiuence; they had strengthened themselves for ulterior 
objects; new suggestions were set forth—for example, that the Government 
of the United States ought to provine in some measure for the defaulting 
States; thatit was its duty and interest so to do, and might be effected on 
terms the most reasonable; and now from the same circles which o 
days since looked upon the of the American loan with such 
that they dare not present it to the British public,jthe practicability of fill- 
ing a coon for the Federal Government 45 Zr e 3 millions at 3 

cent per annum was suggested, pro one- or two-thirds would 

Seen e, tote the folowing 

new feature g leave to make the follo etter from one of 
the most distinguished bankers in England a part oF tia communication, 
f l the motives which governed the European capitalists in 


afew 
orror 


withho! subscription to the loan. The assumption of the State 
debts in some shape or form by the General Government appears to be the 
great object of their anxiety; that assumption being conceded, they are 
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willing not only to surrender the State bonds, but to lend “the United 
States” as much more as may be required at the low rate of 3 per cent: 


“LONDON, October 3, 1842, 
“To Col. ROBINSON, etc., etc.: 

“DEAR SIR: It gives us pleasure to address a few lines to you on the sub- 
ject of our late conversation. 

“We greatly regret that you should return to America without accomplish- 
ing the object of your mission. It is frustrated causes over which the 
capitalists of this country and of Europe generally have no control. But we 
are persuaded you will return with an im on that no feeling prevails 
but that of the greatest cordiality; and it would give us and others much 
pleasure if it were in our power to carry your wishes into effect. 

“The obstacle, as you axe aware, is in the shake which certain occurrences 
have given to confidence in the securities of America; and feeling a sincere 
interest in its restoration, we hope we may not be thought pres: in 
submitting to your consideration and through yourself to the eral Gov- 
ernment that no steps could accomplish this more effectually than the with- 
drawal of the bonds which haye been unhappily repudiated by some of the 
SAN and by assisting others who really need it to meet their just engage- 
ments. 

It seems to fall within our province to allude to some suggestions which 
have been made elsewhere, viz: That the Federal Government should in- 
scribe a sufficient amount of 3 per cent stock as would satisfy the interest 
of the several States in the public lands, distributing to each according to 
their pi eer but rior io itself the option to pay those States who 

have bonds out ín their own bonds, so as to give the holders of such bonds 
the option of surrend: them to the Federal Government in ex 
for their 3 per cent stock. And we omy Spee remark upon it, that we have no 
doubt it would be accepted here as an honorable and welcome settlement. 

“If such a des were thought too extensive, might not the Federal Gov- 
ernment issue a r cent stock to the amount received for the extinction 
of the Mississippi, Michigan, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana bonds, and any 
other that require help? 

“The amount required would be small, but it would accomplish the greatest 
ood to America 3 the States Which would thus convert their 
ebts from 5 into 3 percents—and to the bondholders. 

* One of the last acts of our Legislature was to do the same thing for Can- 
ada, by assisting with our credit to enable them to reduce their interest 
from 5 to 4 per cent. 

We shall hail with great pleasure any movement that may be made by 
America to restore her to the high position she has enjoyed forso many 
years in the confidence of the world. 

And we subscribe ourselves with much respect, dear sir, 


“Your sincere friends, 
“OVEREND, GUERNEY & CO." 
Hon. WALTER FORWARD, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


From the foregoing letter, as well as from various other intimations made 
to mesubsequent to the arrival of the news of the treaty, I deduce the fol- 
lowing conciusions: 

That the want of confidence in the resources and good faith of the Federal 
Government formed no part of their reasons for withholding their subscrip- 
tion to the Government loan, and that they really entertained no apprehen- 
sion that the doctrine of repudiation will pervade the General Government. 

That the assumption of the State debts by the General Government is the 
great object of their desires. And lastly that they have adopted this course 
toward the pro loan, as the settled policy by which to attin that end. 

Your agent, therefore, believing that for these consideration’, and on these 
points, they were immovable, and that they are fully determined in this way 
to bebe tar ai at least for aseason, on the Government of the United States 
to effect the assumption of the Stare debts, concluded, under all circum- 
stances, that he would best consult the dignity and credit of his country 
by declining to make 1 tender of the loan for their consideration, 
or any advances by which he was so ap ntly liable to the modification of 
a refusal, and that his longer sojourn abroad, in regard to that object, would 
prove altogether fruitless. 

It will be seen that Messrs. Overend, Guerney & Co. desire that the sug- 
gestions contained in their letter should be communicated to the Govern- 
ment. I would submit a few remarks in explanation. 

They speak of the bonds of Mississippi and Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan,a AS amountof which had been hypothecated by the agent 
of the Bank of the United States, and which were placed in trust, and de- 
8 3 thereon, in behalf of parties who advanced money on the 

thecation. 
he failure of the other States to pay interest, and the declaration of Mis- 
sissippi that her bonds had been illegally issued, had created an apprehen- 
sion that the people of the several States would not submit toa t tax 
for the payment of the interest, much less for the payment of the principal 
of the State debts. 

The discussions in the public press of this country, and private letters 
from sources on which the capitalists of Europe were accustomed to rely, 
conspired to strengthen that apprehension, The capitalists who, in the 
first instance, purchase Government securities are merchants deal in 
funds who buy tosellagain. They feel themselves responsible and re 
to purchase what they can not recommend to their customers. 

ence, in answer to assurances that the General Government would 
promptly meet its engagements, it was said to be a question of public faith, 
and not of individual confidence. The proposition, therefore, t the Fed- 
eral Government should assume the State debts, or such parts of them as 
have depreciated, by n a 3 per cent stock therefor, should not be con- 
sidered as a proof of a combination against the credit of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, but as a suggestion, originating with parties who, having contrib- 
uted to the sale of a large amount of State bonds, and who, as eminent mer- 
chants and bankers deeply committed in behalf cf American credit, must 
sympathize with the holders of these bonds, and desire the adoption of some 
measure that would restore the general credit of the States. 

They had been induced to believe that the most practical measure would 
be an issue of 3 per cent bonds by the Federal Government, and they referto 
the act of Parliament as a case in point. It was argued that such assum: 
tion would reduce the annual charge on the State debts one-half and give su 
proofs of a regard for public faith on the part of the Federal Governmentas 
to reinstate confidenceand thus reéstablish credit throughout the Confeder- 
ac; 


The great body of the European public, who are the second-hand 
ers from bankers, do not understand the difference between the ob A 
of the separate States and those of the Federal Government. With them thi 
fact that one State has failed to pay interest due isan argument against the 
purchase of any obligation to which that State is a party. 

The unsettled condition of the political relations of the United States and 
England was another source of distrust, giving an unfriendly tone to public 
sentiment. I was, however, gratified to find that in the best informed and 
most influential circles 4 reaction had commenced. 
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States have paid no part of the interest due 
color to the a; that they never will pay. 
Many persons of small incomes have invested their whole estates in Ameri- 
can securities because th 
part of the interest has 


or, as seemed to them most desirable, some general 

the Federal Government for the relief of Asa 

fit to the States implicated in the embarrassments 

to which reference ha she made, the commutation in the over- 

Guerney & Co. present such 
terest than one 


tion from parties possessing ample power to carry 
as such entitied to and will doubtless pad edi the serious 


rageous to the debtors, and in the Words 


tachar- 
rdon for 


As [am aware that remarks on topics of so grave and im; 
parr gnntpliecbaguinod K I ask 
yournotice. But the conditionof 


and unblemished, is a source of d 
that section of the 


our 


Hee TE W. ROBINSON, JB. 


Tax on Options and Futures. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH C.SIBLEY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 19, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the stateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7007 regulating the sale of certain 
agricultural products, d “options” and “futures,” and imposing 
taxes thereon and upon dealers therein— 

Mr. SIBLEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: If the measure reported from the Committee 
on Agriculture is not à perfect measure, I am nevertheless firn 
in the belief that it is a measure which is susceptible at a later 
period,after a year or more of trial, of such improvement as 
shall make it of vast benefit to those in whose interest it was 
designed, and in no manner harmíul to legitimate tradings in 
futures. 

The metropolitan press and the board of trade gamblers and 
their advocates, because of their epithets, ridicule, and flow of 
cheap wit, must not imagine they are thus to defeat the bill pre- 
sented by the chairman of this committee, or induce him to 
withdraw it. Those who know his head and heart, so happily 
joined, will never doubt that when the interest of the producer 
and the interest of the indolent absorber join issue, he will be 
found as firm as a great rock on ocean's border. The waves of 
error, of selfishness, and of hatred may expend all their forces, 
butthey shall be recoiled upon themselves and dash not the 
rock to fr ents, but themselyes alone. 

We who know him, believe that braver knight never broke a 
lance for defenseless innocence, nor truer hearte er beatin breast 
ef woman. In his battle for the obscure and the lowly, he must 
forfeit forever the opportunities of crossing his legs under the 
banquet boards of your stock and produce exchanges where 

modern riotously revel; but upon the passage of this 
bill the prayers of praise for him from a million humble homes 
me De oa richer feast of blessing than was ever spread in ban- 
quet 

To his efforts the farmers owe almost every word and syllable 
of legislation standing on the nation’s statute books to-day, af- 
fecting favorably their interests; and now after years of study 
and active effort he proposes to crown his labors with a measure 
restraining only illegitimate transactions on the part of the few 
against the prosperity, the welfare,and the happiness of the 


many. 
If This is not a perfect measure the fault lies only with those 
tatives of the boards of trade who came into our com- 
room, and told us that they did not propose to assist us 
in framing any measure. We to them that if this bill was 
not perfect, if there were provisions in it that were harsh and 


unjust, we wished they would point them out, because we had 
but one sincere desire, and that was their correction. But those 
gentlemen, possibly, fell back on the imagination that they were 
going to form their "trust" of members representing the city 
districts and defeat this measure, as they have defeated other 
great measures and secured favorable legislation for themselves 
in years gone by. 

ntlemen of the cities, I do not wonder that you are against 
this bill. I will not say that I blame you. You are protecting 
the interests of at least a portion of your constituencies. I have 
no word of censure for the man who comes here from the great 
marts of commerce and opposes this measure. You gentlemen 
have the views of the men who are interested in maintaining 
the present system. They have talked to you; the columns of 
your metropolitan press have been full of articles pointing out 
the great evils that will follow the enactment of such legisla- 
tion as this. You have become aroused; you have become in- 
dignant even, and honestly so, I doubt not. I assailthe motives 
of no man who o this bill. I believe he is as honest in 
his convictions, as I ask him to believe that I am honest in mine. 

But let me ask you when, and at what time, have the country 
members ever leagued together, to oppose measures introduced 
by you seeking to build up for the interests of your citizens their 
facilities for profitable transaction of legitimate business? The 
pops of the country have for taxed themselves for the 

delivery of your mail, and, from the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, for your city buildings, and for the widening of your 
channels, and the deepening of your harbors. The 3 
of the country can alone insure the prosperity of the city. 
prosperous class of people can alone make profitable your invest- 
ments in railways and transportation, your investments in fac- 
tories and stores. 

Mr. Chairman, our friends the enemy,” tell us that if this 
measure is passed it is going to operate as a restriction upon 
trade, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. WARNER] deliv- 
ered a magnificent oration here yesterday afternoon on that sub- 
ject. Every man wholistened to that speech must have been 
charmed with the ease and the facility with which the gentle- 
man wove his facts and his fancies together. r He 
built up a great structure, but after all it was built upon false 
foundations and upon premises that never existed. e told us 
of the great fleets that now sailed the ocean, and he seemed to 
argue, or to attempt to arguo, that this bill, if it became alaw, 
would stop some of those fleets in their 3 but, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is not a provision in this bill which will lead, or 
Mr by any construction of it can lead, to any limitation of 
trade. 

Do gentlemen come here and argue that the boards of trade 
can create appetite? Do you argue, gentlemen, that your boards 
of trade can spin cotton and weave vesture for the naked? Sir, 
they never produced an appetite in the world, but I fear that in 
countless on they haye prevented normal appetites from 
being gra ; 

Then there is another class who oppose this measure. They 
do not refuse to admit the evils under which the farmer labors, 
butthey fall back upon a strictconstruction of the Constitution. 
My friends, if the work of any man's hand can be greater than 
the man, I will grant the force of your argument. 

Have you erected something, ordo you propose to erect some- 
thing greater than human necessities and its needs? Mr. Jef- 
ferson, who, I shall always maintain, was the greatest apostle of 
human liberty that has been seen upon earth for a period of seven- 
teen centuries, said that oneof the highest constitutional rights 
was the right of men to emen themselves against the wrongs 
sought to be perpetrated upon them by others. 

You plead for strict construction of the Constitution, and I 
can not argue that point with my legal friends. They would 
have me ali tied up in the meshes of a legal argument. I can 
not do that, but I can cite them to one law that is higher than 
any law that human lips have ever promulgated, the law of 
self-preservation, and that is the law that we invoke here to-day 
in behalf of the agricultural class. 

I can not tell you whether this is in the lines of strict con- 
struction of the Constitution or not, but I tell you it is in the 
lines of strict justice, and that is enough for me. Plead, if you 
please, strict constitutional construction, nevertheless I shall 
never believe that the work of human hands is greater than hu- 
manity and its needs. Historians tell us that in the time of the 
advent of Jesus Christ there were in Judea strict construction- 
ists of the Constitution: strictconstructionists of the Sabbatical 
law; not of the law laid down by God atSinai, but the law which 
had wn up under the tutelage of the high priests, the scri 
the ö and the hypocrites. They carried their stric 
construction to such an extent that if the robe of one of them ac- 
cidentally sanae Dee on the Sabbath day, he would sit and 
perish rather extinguish it. 
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I do not know about your constitutional law, gentlemen, but 

‘I remember that a strict construction of law was invoked at the 

time when the woman who had had an infirmity for eighteen 

ears, sought the aid of the Master, and he touched her, and 

ealed her. Iremember on that occasion your scribes—they 

were the lawyers, I believe—[laughter]and your Pharisees—I 
do not know just what class would represent them here—— 

A MEMBER. The bankers. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIBLEY. Iremember on that occasion the Scribes, and 
the Pharisees, and the hypocrites, and the high priests, and the 
rulers condemned Him because He had healed the woman on the 
Sabbath day. Then there was the poor paralytic, who had been 
lying at the pool for eight and thirty years—at least, he was eight 
and thirty years of age—and no man had ever helped him to get 
the benefit. of the healing of the waters when the spirit moved 
them, but the Master healed him; and then again came your 
chief priests, who wished to stone the Master because He had 
healed the man, They were strict constructionists, you know. 

Again, there was the poor man who had been bliad from birth, 
and the Master mixed clay and spittle. and put it on his eyes, and 
hewentaway healed, not by the constitutional law, but by the law 
of the Divine Master personified in man; and again the strict 
constructionistsdenounced the Master, and told the man that He 
was a sinner and a violator of the law; and the poor man said: 
„Whether He be a sinner or not, I know not; one thing I know, 
that whereas I was blind, now Isee.” “Truly the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life." 

Mr. Chairman, some gentleman stood up here yesterday and 
pleaded the doctrine of laisser faire. Now, I wish to repudiate 
utterly and completely, with all my powers that miserable doc- 
trine. What is your doctrine of laisser faire? I will translate it 
for you more perfectly, in my judgment, than I ever saw it trans- 
lated in the world. 1tis the doctrine which says, in substance, 
Every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.” My 
friends, I will put against that doctrine the authority and the 
teachings of the Master, who taught the doctrine of every man 
for his brother man. 

Laisser faire had its birth on foreign shores, and was the off- 
spring of aristocracy and of kings; the offspring of "us ee hu- 
man selfishness and most wanton cruelty. It was the doctrine 
of laisser faire which led the priest and the Levite to pass by 
‘on the other side, and it was the antithesis of that doctrine 
which poured oil and wine into and bound up the wounds of him 
who had fallen among thieves by the wayside. Laisser faire is 
undemocratic, both in its fibre and its essence. It is antichris- 
tian in its teachings, inhuman in its tendencies, and barbarous 
in its operation. 

It is the principle of negation; of indifference; of heartless- 
ness; of stagnation, social, political, moral, and religious. Lais- 
ser faire never fought one battle for the progress of the race; 
never carved one step in the mountains of truth whereby hu- 
manity might climb to higher altitudes and breathe a freer air. 
Laisser faire never broke one captive chain; never set free one 
human aspiration; never Pang one song of hope to the human 
heart, and I could ns calmly listen to a plea showing the glories 
of injustice and oppression as to the elucidation of such a doc- 
trine as laisser faire. Never let it again be found in any plat- 
form called Democratic, nor let it ever be spoken by those who 
plead the cause of humanity and its progress. 

My friends, we expected opposition to this measure. The 
committee knew their bill would have to encounter opposition. 
They knew it would have to run the gauntlet of the lawyers 
pleading strict construction and laisser faire. But the great 
poet of New England once sang a song in which he said: 

The time is ripe and rotten ripe for change, 
Then let it come: I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of mankind; 


Nor think I that God’s world will fall apart 
use we tear a parchment more or less. 


My friends, if you are going to make your arguments and 
cast your votes against this measure, go down to your districts 
next fall and tell your people who are suffering, who can not 
pay their taxes and mortgages, whose cotton costs them more 
to make than they receive forit—tell them you objected to this 
measure on strict constitutional grounds. It may do vast credit 
to your logic and to your perceptive faculties; but I tell you 
there would be more respect for you on the earth beneath and 
in the heavens above, if you would just have a little more re- 

d for the rights and the duties and the privileges which 

ong to common humanity, and the common brotherhood of 
man. 
_ We expected opposition. Here isa tumor thathas been grow- 
ing on the body politic for the last twenty-five or thirty years. 
The surgeons propose to remove it. I do not say that in 5 re- 
moval we not draw some few drops of e The patient 
is going to squirm; and worse than the squirming of the patient 


is the squirming of the quack doctors who have been selling 
this man re es for the last twenty-five years, and have been 
fattening upon the disease which was killing him. [Applause.] 
They are going to make loud protest. Their calling, their oc- 
Cupation is to be trenched upon, possibly uprooted. - 

But we are trying to consider the needs of the patient, not the 
needs of the quack doctor or his assistants. 

We do not expect this measure to pass without mi i casio of 
the most determined character. Those who for years have grown 
great eating the stolen fruits of honest toil; those whose greed 
and cupidity have long been satiated with the life blood of the 
victim; the devilfish whose tentacles have reached into every 
channel of agricultural activity, and entwined about the limbs 
of helpless production; whose 9 d motion brings the victims 
nearer the grinding jaws, will ssek not alone to destroy the 
natural vietims, but threaten and endanger those who may 
make an honest effort to release the victims and drive off the 
destroyers. 

We expected and we believed that we were going to have op- 
position to this measure. There never was an evil that raised 
its form upon the face of the earth that could not find some- 
where an apologist. There never was a rich criminal that could 
not find somewhere a lawyer to plead his cause. We expected 
opposition, for even when the Lord oflight and glory went over 
into Gadara and, going up into the mountain fastnesses, beheld 
one dwelling in the tombs and grievously tormented with & 
legion of devils; and when from the poor demoniac the legion 
of devils entered the swine, and they ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, the Gadarenes, because of the loss of two 
thousand hogs, which they had been keeping in violation of the 
Mosaic law, entreated the Lord of life and glory to depart from 
their coasts. 

In the presence of a profitable commercial transaction, of what 
consequence that there was a man who had been healed? What 
matter that there were two thousand less devils in the country 
when they had lost their hogs? My friends, human nature has 
changed but little from that day to this, and the pork pit of the 
Gadare board of trade took lonly about the same action which 
would be taken by the boards of trade of our great cities to-day. 
[Laughter.] Production is tormented with a legion of devils, 
and is dwelling in the tombs of distrust and doubt, and the Gad- 
arenes of our modern age would leave demoniacs unhealed and 
legions of devils undrowned, and entreat the Lord of life and 
glory to depart from their coasts never to return, as they did 
the ter of old, rather than see any sudden drop in the pork 
oe and no line of short-sale contracts outstanding. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Gentlemen tell us that the evils under which the farmer rests 
to-day are the evils of overproduction. We have heard that 
old howl since away back in 1873. We have heard that the 
panic of 1873 was caused by overproduction. We have heard 
that cry raised year after year. I want to treat a little of the 
doctrine of overproduction, because the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WARNER] last evening made that one 
of his pleas; and I am going to give you not fancies, but facts— 
and not facts that rest upon what some newspaper scribblers 
may for political effect publish, but from the highest American 
authorities. 

The attention of those who cry overproduction as the cause of 
the ruling low prices, is called to the following table showing 
the production of cotton in the world for ten years, and the ex- 
port price for the same: 


Year. 


1888. LLL dL —— —ů ů ime aimi ncs —ů ai 


Cents. 
10.8 
11C7ͤĩ¹Vli J— d 9.8 
1888 ....-. 9.8 
1889 9.9 
1890 ... 10.1 
1891.. 10.0 
1892.. 8.7 
8.5 


pT IS pa ert e sero e ise entm passe SN 


Understand, my friends from the South, that these tables are 
not the tables of 3 the United States only; they give 


the production of the whole world. And I want to state that 
these tables, exhibiting the world’s product of cotton, are not 
found in the Statistical Abstract; I could not get them there; I 
am indebted to give sources for my information upon this 
int. ButI believe I hare the very highest authority to be 
ound in the limits of the United States, or of the world, u 
all concerning cotton. I have the authority of Mr L W. 
bouisse, president of the New Orleans Cotton Exc , who 
came here to make an argument before our committee in oppo- 
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sition to this bill. His reputation on both continents is that of 
a man of the highest honor and the strictest integrity, or other- 
wise I would not give the figures, but I accept them as showing 
the volume of business in all of the cotton exchanges of 
the world. 

Now, if there was overproduction in 1893 let us see. The 
world’s production of cotton in 1883 was 9,409,000 bales, while in 
1893 it was 9,008,000 bales, a falling off in the ten years of 401,- 
000 bales. In 1883 you received for your cotton crop 10.8 cents 
per pound, while in 1893 you received 8.5 cents per pound. 

But you may say this was an exceptional year, and therefore 
Ishall invite your attention to another year. Take the year 
1887. The world produced then 9,079,000 bales of cotton, for 
which you received 9.5 cents 8 In 1889 the total prod- 
uct ol the world reached 9,574, bales, for which you received 
9.9 cents. In 1891 the product was 10,896,000 bales, and the ex- 
port price of it was 10 cents per pound, while in 1892, with a 
product of 11,059,000 bales, the export price was 8.7 per pound. 

In 1893, with 9,008,000 bales—less cotton being produced, tak- 
ing the whole world around, than was produced ten years be- 
fore—the price was 8.5 cents as against 10.8 cents, and you know 
what the present price is—the price to-day being quoted at 7.8 
or 7.7, I think, this morning in New York, and within three 
weeks as low as 6.83. And yet, Mr. Chairman, in view of these 
facts, whenever we speak of declining prices we are met with 
that old argument of ** overproduction,” and I suppose men will 

o from here onto the political platforms this fall, and account 
or all the evils under which this Government is suffering with 
the same old n ery of over production!“ 

But let us see the res in the United States. The produc- 
tion of cotton in the United States in 1883 was 6,992, bales, 
while in 1893 it was 6,717,000 bales; less cotton produced in the 
United States, less cotton produced in the whole world, and yet 
steadily declining in value. These facts ought to set at rest the 
careless and malicious statements that the growersof cotton are 
reaping the reward of their own folly in 40 wiser, Y With 
America’s cotton crop 2,321,000 bales short of that of 1892, and 
the world’s crop 2,051,000 bales short, we see a lower price for 
the product than has been known for forty-seven years, and I be- 
lieve the lowest price ever known in America. 

I want to show you now the production of wheat, because that 
is where my friend from New York [Mr. WARNER] is an author- 
8 6 I have heard so much about the increase inthe production 
of wheat that I think it is worth while to investigate that while 
we are investigating the overproduction of cotton. But before 
stopping to look up my figures on this question, just let me say 
this: that in 1879 the United States produced over 100,000,000 
bushels more of wheat than it produced in 1893. 

In 1880 we produced 103,000,000 bushels more of wheat thanin 
1893, and yet every year has shown a steadily decreasing value 
in the price of wheat. Will you claim that this is overproduc- 
tion? My friend tells me that this is largely due to other coun- 
tries of the world becoming wheat producers and wheat raisers. 
I looked into the RECORD this morning for the notes of m 
friend’s speech. I wanted the statement again, so that I woul 
not make any mistake about his suggestion as to the production 
of wheat in Argentine. 

Mr. WARN Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. WARNER. On the 14th day of May 12,000,000 bushels 
were afloat between Argentine and Great Britain, and about 
5,000,000 of bushels between Argentine and the continent of 


urope. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Where do you obtain your figures, let me ask 
my friend? 

r. WARNER. I had the figures with me at the time I made 
the statement, but they are mainly from the Corn Exchange Re- 
view. I had received the last number of that periodical from 
London before I made up my notes, two weeks ago, and it gave 
the number of ships, the amount of their cargoes, and the char- 
ier under which they sailed. I might say to the gentleman, 
further, that our United States agricultural report estimates for 
nearly seventy millions of wheat exportsfrom the Argentine for 
this year. I assume that is areo a matter of conjecture; but 
last year it was from thirty-eight to forty-three millions. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, that just explains the whole thing. My 
friend is like many others I suppose here, who are so accus- 
tomed to going to London and getting information that they are 
ready with it at all times. 

Mr. WARNER. Permit me to say that I always go to Lon- 
don when I want to find what British ships are "boing. They 
have disappeared from the American coast, and I wanted to find 


out what oe were doing. 
Mr. SIBLEY. Yes; anda multitude of other gentlemen go 
over there to London for their suits of clothes. 1t is all a mat- 


ter of taste. 


Mr. WARNER. The gentleman does not pretend to do Eng- 
land the injustice of charging to her this suit of clothes that I 
now have on? [Laughter. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, it is a very becoming suit to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. WARNER. For that would be rather hard on the Eng- 
lish tailors. 

Mr. SIBLEY. It suits my friend from New York very well, 
and is very becoming. 

Now, let us see how largely Argentine figures as a competitor 
with America in the wheatomarket. I have sent to Prof. Dab- 
ney for the detailed exports from Argentine of wheat for 1893, 
but the telegraph operator is out, and I have not yet been able 
to get the figures, though I will submit them to the House as 
soon as I have them. But I take the Statistical Abstract, good 
United States authority, authority that is ample for me, and I 
do not care what the newspapers may say about the matter, I 
will stand by this authority against any of English authority, 
and on examination I find that the total of exports of every 
kind, manner, form, and description from Argentine for the year 
1893 amounted to $4,979,696. 

Mr. COOMBS. "That is a mistake. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I admit that you gentlemen will not take any 
authority, human or divine, that we may cite to you in this argu- 


ment. 
ate COOMBS. Those figures refer to exports to the United 
8. 

Mr. WARNER. I hope my colleague will not obstruct the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. If the gentleman can establish 
the fact that the Argentine Republic is not troubling our wheat 
market to-day, it will be worth $5,000,000 to New York alone 
within a week. 

Mr. COOMBS. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania wishes 
1 Do corradh that statement refers to the exports to the United 

B. 

Mr. SIBLEY. If I am incorrect in m 
teem it a favor for my friend from New York [Mr. COOMBS] to 
correct me. I looked very hurriedly this morning. This state- 
ment says, Argentine Republic, total exports, domestic, for- 
eign, etc.” I may have the wrong table, and rely upon the re- 

rts that I shall have in a few moments from the Agricultural. 


parions 1 

r. COOMBS. Those figures relate to exports to the United 
States, and represent about one-twentieth of the exports of the 
1 to the other parts of the world. 

. SIBLEY. As I told the House, upon the receipt of the 
figures from Prof. Dabney, I will lay them before the House. I 
shall not speak definitely of Argentine until I receive the figures 
for which I have sent. 

Mr. Chairman, let the farmers complain of the evils of low 
prices and urge that their ruin is certain under existing condi- 
tions,and they are told at once, with an air of superior intellect, 
that they have no one but themselves to blame, because of the 
great excess of their products. During the sessions of the com- 
mittee in the preparation of this bill an official of one of the 
world’s greatest boards of trade stated that the reason of the 
great decline in the value of the farmers’ products was from 
the opening up of the great wheat fields of the West. That it 
was a case of overproduction pure and simple, and that all at- 
tempts for irrigation should be discontinued, and further devel- 
opment of unused agricultural lands be discouraged. 

And yet the wheat production of the United States for the last 
two years was less than it was in the two years of 1879 and 1880; 
less than in the two years of 1882 and 1883, of 1883 and 1884, of 
of 1886 and 1887, of 1890 and 1891, and the price of wheat was 
never so low as at present. 

During 1891 and 1892, when the wheat crop was the largest 
ever known in America, the export price of wheat was greater 
than in any year since 1884. 

In 1880 the farmers of the United States produced wheat to 
the amount of 498,549,868 bushels, valued at $474,201,850; in 1893 
the amount was 395,131,725 bushels, valued at $213,171,381. 

Here is a decrease in the quantity produced of 103,418,143 
bushels, and a decrease in the value of the crop of $261,030,469, 

In 1880 the farmers received $12.48 per acre for the crop, and 
$6.16 per acre in 1893. 

And with a world's wheat crop estimated at some 200,000,000 of 
bushels short of a maximum yield, we see wheat selling at the 
lowest price ever known in its history. 

But they talk about the great agricultural development of the 
world. In 1884 and 1885 the world’s production of wheat am 
2,263,000,000 bushels. In 1891 it was 2,185,000,000 bushels, a fall- 
ing off of 18,000,000 bushels in the total crop, and yet the lowest 
price that the farmer has ever seen, known, or heard of was re- 
ceived for wheat in this country. In 1887 and 1888 the world's 
production of wheat was 2,267,000,000, or 82,000,000 bushels more 


quotation, I shall es- 
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than in 1891. I do not know how long gentlemen will stand on 
the floor and print, through the columns of the coe press, 
this story about overproduction in the face and light of the 
facts. 

Let me call your attention to the following statistics, showing 
the increase in the number of horses, milch cows, oxen, sheep, 
and swine in the United States for the last ten or twelve years, 
and the great decrease in the value of such animals; and let me 
ask you how long you think agriculture can exist under such 
conditions? 

You can claim that the decrease in value comes from overpro- 
duction, but the increase of population has kept pace with pro- 
duction, if it has not exceeded it. 

Of horses in the United States in 1884 there were 11,169,683, 
valued at $833,734,400; in 1894 there were 16,081,139, valued at 
$769,224,799; an increase in the number of horses of 4,811,456, 
and a decrease in their value of $64,509,601. 

Of milch cows in the United States in 1884 there were 13,501,- 
206, valued at $423,486,649; in 1894 there were 15,487,400, valued 
at $358,998,661, an increase in the number of milch cowsof 1,986,- 
194, and a decrease in the total valuation of $64,487,983. 

Of oxen and other cattle the farmers and cattle-owners of the 
United States owned in 1884 29,046,101, valued at $683,229,054; 
in 1894 there were 36,608,168, valued at $535,789,747. There 
were owned in the United States, of oxen and other cattle, 
7,562,067 more than ten years before, and the total value of all 
these cattle was $146,439,309 less than in 1884, 

Of sheep owned in the United States in 1882 there were 45,- 
016,224, valued at $106,595,954; in 1894 there were 45,048,017, 
valued at $89,186,110, an increase in the number of sheep of 31,- 
193, and a decrease in the total value of $17,409,844. 

Of swine owned in the United States there were in 1883 
43,270,086, valued at $291,951,221; in 1894 there were 45,206,498, 
valued at $270,384,626; an increase in the number of swine of 
1,936,412 and a decrease in the total value of $21,566,595. 

In 1882 the farmers of the United States raised of bushels of 
corn 1,617,025, 100, valued at $783,867,175; in 1893 the amount was 
1,619,496,131, valued at $591,625,627; an increase in the crop of 
2,471,031 bushels and a decrease in the value of 8192, 241,548, not- 
withstanding the increase in the population of the country in 
the past eleven years. In 1882 corn netted the farmer $11.94 per 
acre; and in 1893, $8.21 per acre. 

Place these figures before your constituents and then tell them 
if you dare that overproduction is the cause of lower prices. 
Tell them that where in 1880 the United States produced 10 
bushels of wheat for every inhabitant in 1893 we produced only 
6 bushels for eyery inhabitant, and then say the cause of lower 
pro is overproduction. Tell the planters of the cotton fields 

hat where in 1883 they produced a bale of cotton for every nine 
persons in 1893 they produced only a bale of cotton for every 
eleven persons, and then add that itis their own folly in overpro- 
ducing that has caused their ruin. Tell your Western farmers 
that where in 1882 they produced 31 bushels of corn per capita 
in 1893 they produced only 25 bushels per capita, but that it is 
their own lack of knowledge of economie problems in over- 
stocking the market that has lowered the value of their prod- 
uct and makes it impossible for them to pay their debts. 

Is it that we need less to wear? No; but that we go naked! 
Is it that we need less to eat? No; but that men hunger and 
starve, with the world’s product of wheat diminishing, popula- 
tion increasing, prices falling, and overproduction cl eal 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Do you consider Mulhall, although he isan 
Englishman, as any authority on that subject? 

Grins SIBLEY. Just as good an authority as my friend from 
icago. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. No, I do not claim to be an authority, but 
I think a man who has made a life study of figures ought to be 
an authority. Do you consider him as any authority? 

Mr. SIBLEY. lwilltake an American authority rather than 
an English authority, every day in the whole year. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. You prefer that? 

Mr.SIBLEY. I do. I prefer America and everything bo- 
longing to her. 

r. GOLDZIER. Ishould like to know who the man is who 
gets up the statistics, though? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I will give the House the benefit of statistics 
compiled by a man whose fame for statistical knowledge is world- 
wide, a man who has been employed by two different Secretaries 
of State—Mr. C. Wood Davis. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Ichallenge the gentleman to produce any 
authority, American, 1 8 N or Chinese, if you please, that 
will not show that for the last forty-odd years the grain crop 
has largely increased all over the world, entirely out of propor- 
tion te the addition of population. You may find an occasional 
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year where the crops differ, but in order to get anything out of 

statistics you must take a number of years. I hope the gentle- 

man will excuse me for the interruption. 

= e SIBLEY. The gentleman may interruptme whenever he 
esires. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have shown completely and to the 
satisfaction of every fair-minded gentleman that, tak the 
Government report, the Statistical Abstract, the cropin 1880 was 
more than 100,000,000 bushels more than the crop of last year. 
I think you will have to admit that in 1879 it was 56,000,000 
bushels more, at least,than it was last year. When we pinned 
down the representative of the Chicago Board of Trade he had 
to admit it, although he had previously argued overproduction. 

Mr. Chairman, I have now the a bris ofthe Argentine wheat 
exports telegraphed to me by Dr. Dabney, Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, as follows: 


470,110 tons—15,670,033 bushels. 
1,000,137 tons 33,337,900 bushels. 


The figures given me by Librarian Spofford are substantially 
the same, to wit: 


Tons. 
ANM ELI IEEE dee E SERE RENNIETREE NUnit pas eyes RASEN EXE mE IRE 495,000 
(ORCI ß 1,009,000 


Compared with Russia, India, and especially the United States, 
this product is a mere trifle in the world’s total. 

They talk to us about overproduction, and mer talk about 
this bill being a product of ignorance and anarchy. Gentle- 
men using such language will soon have their heads swelled so 
big that they will have to pus their hats on with shoehorns. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I hope the gentleman does not refer to me. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Oh, no; certainly not to my good friend from 
Illinois, whose manly qualities have endeared him to all his asso- 
ciates; but the remark can apply to any who make such attacks 
upon the members of the Committee on Agriculture, who have 

ven great care and honest effort in the preparation of this 

ill and voted to report it to the House. 

Some say the farmers are so ignorant they do not know what 
they want, and that this legislation is demanded by the millers. 
Itell you this legislation is demanded by every Grange, every 
Alliance, every agricultural newspaper in the United States, 
without one single exception. 

This measure is demanded by the Aer cent of this country's 
Us ping engager in agriculture. e are notlistening to the 
millers, nor to the press, nor to their representatives. e are 
not listening to the boards of trade, nor to their representa- 
tives, although in the framing of this measure we have accorded 
them the fairest hearing, and told them we would give them 
anything in the world in reason, but that we proposed once for 
allto prevent this gambling in products that they never pos- 
sessed or intended to possess. 

Mr. Chairman, take the case of a farmer who raises to-day a 
thousand bushels of wheat, or a hundred bales of cotton. e 
goes into the market to dispose of it. The minute he goes there 
to sell his thousand bushels of wheat or hundred bales of cotton 
there are a hundred men who gather around him who do not 
know cotton from wool, and who do not know wheat from barley, 
and they will offer it for sale. He says, I will sell it for 50 cents; 
some speculator says, I will sell it at 49, another at 48, another 
at 47. They can underbid and do underbid him at every stage 
of the game. 

Here is an argument that is always used, Wherever there is 
a buyer there must be a seller, and wherever there is a seller 
there must be a buyer, and the one offsets the other." I deny 
it. Supposing Mr. Partridge or some other great bear on the 
board of trade puts outa line of shorts amounting to 5,000,000 
bushels at prevailing prices. To depress the market so that it 
may be bought in at a lower figure then becomes the chief aim 
of the short seller. He can not afford to wait the will of the 
shipper who markets the prosuo to supply the demands of con- 
sumption, but in an artificial manner, by circulation of rumor, 
or by all the strategy known to the astute manipulator, he ac- 
complishes the desired end. To show that there is not always 
a legitimate buyer where there is a seller,can be done by citing 
a method frequently adopted. With a line of shorts amounting 
to 5,000,000 bushels, and that the price may be depressed, he 
employs half a dozen brokers to go on the rd of trade and 
sell wheat and a half dozen more to go on the board and buy 
wheat. 

Starting with a nominal price of 60 cents per bushel, one bro- 
ker will offer it at 594, another at 59, another at 58, 57, 56, with 
the fractional quotations, and they sell wheat by the million of 
bushels, but each of those offers is taken by some broker em- 
ployed by the same party to purchase that wheat. Therefore 


while the transactions may run up into the ten millions of bushels 
of sales and purchases, the bear has no more or less wheat practi- 
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cally at the close of the day's business than he had at the open- 
ing; but he has established through this method a lower range 
in prices amounting to 4 cents a bushel. Holding the market 
so near as possible to these prices, he then adroitly covers his 
short contracts, and at a price affording him great profits on 
his short sales. The same method prevails toa greater or less 
d in the markets of pork, corn, and cotton, and in estab- 
lishing the lower range of prices there have been few legitimate 
transactions, and where there has been a seller there has not 
been a buyer. The recovery from a depressed market, like the 
recovery of health after a sudden attack of illness, is always a 
slow process. The farmers have come to know something of 
these methods, and to-day demand their correction. 

Upon 3 of finance, in their broad and national bearings, 
the most pitifully ignorans people are the bankers. They as- 
sume to know the whole ip er and view with a profound pity 
those whose daily life is not bound up inshaving notes, estimat- 
ing tho value of collateral securities, and discounting com- 
mercial paper over the counters of some local bank. 

The men who know least about agriculture and its necessities 
are the members of these selfsame boards of trade, that are 
eternally lecturing the farmer upon his lack of foresight and his 
shiftlessness. These same boards of trade seem to arrogate to 
themselves about all the functions of government. No matter 
what the proposition may be before Congress, even before the 
question has n casually considered, the boards of trade send 
on their resolutions, and tell us cur duty in the most plain and 
emphatic manner; and ifmatters do not progress quite to their 

, they hurl theiranathemas and us to shut our mouths 
and vote theirdictates. Thesestockexchanges, boards of trade, 
produce exchanges, and bucket shops naturally infer because, 
with their partners, the bankers, they possess about all the 
money of the nation, that they possessa monopoly of the brains. 

Mr. Speaker, the r is no doubt ignorant of E AES 
that the board of trade men consider vital. If given a bottle of 
Johannisberg he could not tell the vintage of 1838 from the 
vintage of 1888. "This alone would debar him from club mem- 
bers) p- He is no doubt ignorant of the difference between a 
“ont” and a “straddle,” but he knows as well as Sinbad when 
‘t the old man of the sea" has got straddle of his neck, and can 
not be made to let go. He may know little of the latest fashion 
in footwear, but he knows where his own shoe pinches, and pro- 
poses to relieve the pressure upon his bunions just at the me 
ent time. He may not follow correct forms in the creases in his 
trousers, but he knows mighty well the load he has to carry is 
big enough to put kinksin his back. [Laughter.] His hatmay 
be the worse for wear, and last year’s style, but it covers a good 
quality of brains that he is not proposing to allow any political 

flim-fiam” fakirs to further fuddle. He may not wear a spike- 
tail coat after 6 o'clock, but such a one as he does wear buttons 
over an honest, opon heart. He may not, in fact has not much 
money in his pon et, but what he has there is the reward of 
honest toil, and stained with no widow’s tears or orpoan blood. 
He may not understand the formulas of philosophy or meta- 
physics, but— 

He knows what's what, and that's as high 
As metaphysics wit can fly. 

Another matter demands attention. friend from Missouri 
yesterday suggested to you that one man is ted in his capacity 
to buy and take care of his purchases, and that we desire to put 
a limit to the capacity of a man to sell that which he never buys, 
the unrestrained and heretofore unrestrainable dealer or short 
seller. I can see how my friend from New York can talk about 
the capital that goes into this business. How does it go into it? 
Woe o you not tell the operation of your boards of trade and 
stock exchanges, for you know all aboutitand I know something 
aboutit. If I go short on a million dollars’ worth of wheat or 
Stocks to-morrow, or a million dollars’ worth of worth of cotton, 
what happens? I am credited every day of my life with the in- 
terest on the million dollars. Is not that true? 

Mr. WARNER. It depends upon how the market goes, It 
will a 7 npon the margin you have given. 

Mr. SIBLE That does not answer the question. The gen- 
tleman knows Iam right in my position, and I wish he would 
admit it. 

Mr. WARNER. What is the position? 

Mr. SIBLEY. ThatifIsell a million dollars’ worth of cot- 
ton short to-morrow, that I am credited with the prevailing 
rates of interest on that short sale so long as I retain the option. 

Mr.WARNER. No, sir; that is a matter of margin until the 
maturity of the transaction. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Iam credited by my broker, I know, because 
I have had dealings of that kind. 

Mr. WARNER. You are not credited with a single cent 


more than you have put up. 
IBLEY. Iam credited. I could go and sell two hun- 


Mr. S 


dred shares of railroad stock to-morrow, and I will stake 
reputation for veracity on the assertion that I would be credite 
th interest on the whole amount. 

Mr. WARNER. There is a credit for the amount, but onl 
realizable when you come to the end of the transaction; and it 
depends entirely upon how the market goes, whether the charge 
is for you or against you. 

Mr. SIBLEY. The representatives of the board of trade ad- 
mitted this. I brought that fact to their attention, and I think 
they admitted it was so, and I am sorry that you gentlemen do 
not admit it. 

Mr. WARNER. The margin governs how the interest shall 
go; and if the market goes for you then credit is given you; 
but if it goes against you, you have to pay interest on that mar- 

in; and if the gentleman believes that we are bleeding lambs 

rom the outside, rather than we should be bled by the lambs on 
the outfide, he is mistaken. It is the man who puts his money 
into speculations in wheat who loses his money, a part to in- 
crease the gain of the man who produced the wheat, another 
part to increase the receipts of the man who sells the wheat, 
and another part to support the brokers. And there are such 
men, such lambs in every State in the country, speculators, who, 
as a whole, lose their money. 

Mr. SIBLEY. If the gentleman will go and sell a hundred 
shares of railroad stock to-morrow, valued at $10,000, he will 
receive interest on the $10,000, and if he buys it on a margin, 
and does not pay for it, he will have to pay interest on the $10,- 
000 every day that he is “long” of that stock. 

Mr. CH. Iremind the gentleman that this bill does 
dot deal with railroad stocks. 

Mr.SIBLEY. I know it does not; but I wish it did deal with 
railroad stocks and sugar stocks, and all the stocks that are 
ruining the young men of this country. 

Mr. WARNER. The trouble is that these stocks that are 

the oer men” are not sold for future delivery. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I will touch later on that question of future 
delivery. I want to call attention to this fact because the gen- 
tleman from New York is generally so fair and frank, that we 
all admire him for that virtue. The representatives of the 
boards of trade who were before our committee admitted, I 
think, that the “short” seller was credited with the interest 
and the man who bought was charged the interest. It did not 
hurt the short“ seller particularly, but the man who bought 
was charged the interest for the amount that was not covered 
by the n 

Mr. ALDRICH. There can be no question about the question 
of fact which the gentleman raises. Certainly either the wit- 
nesses misunderstood the question, or the gentleman musthave 
misunderstood their answers, for there are several gentlemen on 
this floor who are familiar with the operations on the produce 
exchange and who know that there is nosuch thing as payment 
of interest on short sales. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, the gentlemen of the boards of trade 
here may settle the controversy among themselves. I believe I 
state the matter correctly. I know that I have been credited 
with my short“ sales, and I know that years ago when I was 
Toonen enough to dabble in stocks, I paidintereston my ‘‘long” 
purchases. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The gentleman is speaking of the stock mar- 
ket now, not of the grain market, 

Mr. SIBLEY. I think there is no distinction between them. 
My friends, I want to tell you this. I have nothing against your 
boards of trade particularly, or your produce exchanges. Tos. 
lieve, of course, that part of their members are saints, but I be- 
lieve there are a heap of sinners among them, and we are only 
trying to restrain thesinners, [Laughter.] We donot want to 
touch the saints at all. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER], in his elaborate speech, did not point out one single 
pta tion in this bill, whereby it would limit the operations of 

ealers in grain to supply the market demand. 

The bill interferes with no sale or purchase which contem- 
plates a delivery at any time in the future, no matter how re- 
mote. Why not narrow down your statement, then, to the fact 
that you are making a plea solely for the gamblers in the nec- 
essaries of life? This law does not seek to hinder or even em- 
barrass any legitimate dealer who may at any time make a sale 
contemplating future celery but it does aim to shut upa 
thousand boards of trade, so called, which have degenerated into 
mere gambling places to lure the unwary. The bucket shops to 
be found in every town have demoralized more youth than all 
the gambling dens of the universe. Men who would not touch 
a pack of cards, or risk a dollar upon a horse race, and who prate 
against its evils, will buy a put, a call, or a straddle, and salve 
their conscience with the certainty that they are business men, 
and great factors in the enterprise and thrift of the nation. 

From Maine to California, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, the 
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tentiaries are t ed and crowded with embezzlers and 
aulters from banks, trust funds, from orphan estates, 
who could not have been led to ruin through ordinary gambling 
dens, but who, owing to the fact that public gambling has been 
looked upon with respect in this direction and given the garb 
of respectability, have been led to their own ruin and brought 
their families to shame. We make laws prohibiting lotteries, 
and yet we have what is worse than a lottery in every town of 
10,000 people and upwards in the Union. For my part I would 
rather go out and make a plea for the faro banks of Washing- 
ton. I would rather go out and make a plea for the poker dens 
of this city than for your stock exchanges. The poker game 
gives every man some sort of a show for his money; he can see 
the cards shuffled and dealt; he can cut the pack if he please; 
the game gives him a show down on his investment; and so 
does the faro lay-out, though the percentage is pretty big against 
him, as Lam told, even where it is a square game.” [Laughter.] 
Furthermore, that business affects only the man who plays poker 
or who bets on faro, but the Cast Peri operations on your 
Stock exchanges and boards of trade affect the prices of commo- 
dities and of the necessaries of life in every home in this fair 
lan 


d. 

If this bill before the House contemplated interference with 
legitimate transactions, the agony and grief exhibited by the 
friends of boards of trade could understood; but when we 
attempt to break up an organized and almost universal sys- 
tem of gambling in human necessities, which has 
to create class and financial distinction in the nation, which has 
degraded morals and impoverished the producers of the world's 
necessities, your defense of these iniquities is hard to under- 
stand unless it be that you sympathize with them and approve of 
them. You can not by sophism and metaphysical subtleties, or 
wild asservations, cloud this affair; for, attempt through your 
legal dust and your metaphysical technicalities to obsure it as 
you may, this is simply a question of good government, good 
morals, and even-handed and exact justice. 

Mr. WARNER. My friend must certainly be aware that on 
the stock exchanges the deals are not futures,“ but are spot, 


80 to 1 . 
Mr. LEY. I think if I had alittle margin Icould deal on 
your stock exchanges. 

Mr. WARNER. But you have to make a “spot” deal; you 
have to take your stock that afternoon before 3 o'clock.  . 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, I rarely have money enough to deal in 
that way, so I have to put up a margin. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WARNER. Well, take the word of a man who has no 
money but who has seen the business done, that is how you or 

ker will have to do it whenever you do go into it. 

Mr. SIBLEY. men talk about the stock exchanges be- 
ing composed of the high-toned, moral business men of the coun- 

try. Ladmit that they are business men. I admit that they are 
moral men as a rule and possessed with a high degree of commer- 
cial honor; but even among them there would be found many an 
orphan on the day the devil died, and the only class that we want 
to touch is the class that you seem to be defending here; the men 
whoare gamblers pure and simple, gamblers not with poker chips 
or at the faro table, but gamblers in human necessities. 

We are told that the farmer is as much benefited by the rise 
of prices induced by the operations of the bulls, as he is injured 
by the depreciation of prices caused by the bears; but, speaking 
for the farmer, I tell you that he does not care to beeither gored 
by your bulls or clawed to pieces by your bears. 1 

€ does not propose to be ground up between these two classes 

of gamblers. He has no use for them, or either of them. Mr. 
Chairman, in no part or provision of this bill does it affect in 
the slightest degree the operationsof a single legitimate trader, 
The man who goes into South Carolina to buy cotton for the 
milis, can buy for future delivery and sell for future delivery as 
freely under this proposed law as he ever could at any time. 
All that it will cost him to make his contract is 2 cents. 
* I have read an argument in opposition to this measure, upon 
the ground that it is going to entail such vast expense upon the 
Government for new clerks, a new revenue department. 
Against that I take the statement of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, that the revenue force as at present organized 
is sinple to do the work, and there is not a single new official 
provided for in this bill. 

The member from South Carolina [Mr. STRAIT] has within a 
few days received a letter from a large cotton broker, whose 
name I shall not quote at his request, wherein he states that 
this system of dealing in futures by gamblers in cotton costs 
the cotton-grower from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars yearly. 

From one of the largest dealers in grain in America upon the 
boards of trade, the chairman of our committee has been as- 


sured that this legislation was just and necessary, to correct 
glaring abuses daily practiced. 

My friend who spoke this morning [Mr. CoOMBS] pictured to 
us the ideal farmer; and I believe that is the picture which most 
of you gentlemen from the cities have in pa minds. But that 
picture represents the farmer of your boyhood days, in the 
times that prevailed in the early history of the Republic. That 
was the condition of the farmer down to the time that these 
gambling interests got the producers by the throat. I wish to 

uote from a few of the many letters received by me from pro- 
ucers, to show the conditions under which agriculture labors 
to-day. This is from an Iowa farmer: 

You will on me for wri ouagain; but things are vi 
Har condition. The public 8 OMIM haveno e FA of 
dition of affairs in the West than an unborn babe. 

Best butter is 9 cents a 


t s in proportion. 
able-bodied man passed by here (I am writing in the country) vainly trying 
to get a chance to work for his board. Halt the men throu — 

er things, 


ie con- 


(ture unless 
Gone? 'The power to 
troublesliesin the hands of the Administra’ 
ous look to me. 

I submit a letter from one of the leading Democrats of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, whose voice will be heard in the Democratic 
State convention to be held in Harrisburg next week. He says: 


Our country, and I believe Western Pennsylvania, was never so ripe and 
„and really anxious, for a revolution. New men and new 


hings have a very seri- 


than 

not be ignorant of the conditions with which our AP are con! - 
ing, yet they seem perfectly at ease d pear ee the torturing conditions. I 
have seen a thousand honest, industrious, 3 to-day that do not 
got a square meal in a week. In three townships in this and the adj 
county of Fayette, there are 500 families, men, women, and 

into the fence corners and under the shade trees Mx the public 


that are 1 by a well-fed and well-armed s 

2.50 per day. It would seem that Congress is to find out how Jong- 

the le can remain ible and law-abiding er such circumstances, 

= ve lost sight of fact that they ought to be at least trying to pro 
le a remedy. 


From Tennessee I received the following letter: 


Itis with sorrow and a heavy heart that I contemplate the future of the 
great masses of the American people. If things go on as they have for the 
past twenty years they will bs in the condition of the Iri Ireland or 
the tin Russia. Ican assure you cM arte are already begin- 
ring to talk revolution astheonly redress. Talk of overproduction! There 


is noo ion of either cotton, or food, or silver. There are over a 
milion A png tegi people in the United States suffering for food, for 
sufficient , for necessary shelter, for fuel and light, who would con- 


sume the whole so-called overproduction if they had employment at fair 
Wages; and we farmers, the merchants, the manufacturers, the arum 
and the transportation companies would all be directly benefited, and 
Others be benefited indirectly. The country people are seriously debating 
the question of ret to the ME wheel and loom, home-spun cloth- 
ing and home-made socks, and of buying nothing manufactured east of the 
Delaware and Hudson River until their just demands for relief are com- 
plied with. 

And if these are not sufficient, hearken to the voice of a 
Nebraska farmer. He writes: » 

People all over this broad land are praying for work, and many are on the 
verge of starvation. Farmers who farm 160 acres of land were o! last 
winter to gather brush along the edge of streams to keep from free: „ be- 
cause they had not money enough to buy coal. They say that better es 
are 83 — DUE are full of money; ed means aao j — 1 
empty and the people have no more property to mortgage to 
is all mortg: „and the banks have been ta! it in, and it sells for noth- 
ing. if God does not soon Visit theseloan sharks I will begin to think thereis 
no God, for He must send us — e soon or the liberties of the people will be 
gone. I think the time is at hand when the people will refuse tofollow false 
gods and will act for themselves. Just tell those Eastern gold-bugs to put 
their ears downto the earth in a few months more, unless es change, and 
they will hear the rumble of the cowhide boots, for we are as sure 
as there is a God in Heaven, and we are coming strong. 


These letters tell in their simple, plain language the story of 
existing conditions and existing sentiment, better than can any 
words of mine. 

The farmers of the South—I wantsome gentleman from the 
South to tell me if I am wrong—are selling their cotton to-da; 
at less than it costs to produce it. The gentleman from Nor 
Carolina [Mr. BRANCH] tells me that he pays his labor but 50 
cents a day, and gets good labor to assist in making that crop— 
first-class hands at 50 cents a day, boarding themselves, and 


with time taken out for rainy hours; women wor all day in 
the fields and getting 30 cents a day aud boarding themselves, 
and time deducted for rainy hours. Yet with labor paid at such 


rates, cotton does not pay the cost of its production, but each 
year makes its producer poorer. How long oan labor maintain 
the semblance of freedom under such conditions as confront the 
farmers to-day? 2 

Mr. Chairman, there is something broader and bigger than 
stock exchanges. There is something more valuable than gold 
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and silver and precious stones. Manhood, womanhood, and the 
cause of humanity, is greater than all of these. 
He's true to God who's true to man wherever wrong is done, 
To the humblest and the weakest, ‘neath the all beholding sun; 
That wrong is done to all of us; and they are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves, and not for all theirjrace. 

My friends, in the presence of such conditions, can you say the 
farmer is prosperous and happy with wheat!soelling at 35 cents 
a bushel in Nebraska and Missouri; and the farmer's wife and 
children going out as they did during the past winter, and 
gathering the brush that fringes the streams to prevent them 
from freezing? Do you talk about the prosperity of the farmer, 
when every p of agriculture has decreased in value, and 
it is impossible for the farmer to pay his mortgages. 

I see sitting over on the far side of the Hall the good gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], who is go ng to follow 
me in this debate; and I expect he will prove the fallacy of all 
my arguments. But I will just give him a pointer. He and I 
one day rode together away up in one of the New England States— 
up in New Hampshire—and within the sound of the.State house 
bell we went over farm after farm, deserted, as much of a wilder- 
ness almost as in the days the savage trod its trackless wilds. 
And I asked my gore friend from Massachusetts, How comes 
it that these people, with these good buildings, these houses and 
barns, have deserted their farms?” Iremember his answer; for I 
never was so impressed by anything in mylife. Said he, These 
men can do better going into town and driving street cars than 
they can by working their farms.“ 

You tell me that these hundreds and thousands of farmsin the 
State of New Hampshire are deserted because the soil is hard 
and gravelly. No, sir; a gravelly, hard, unproductive soil never 
po praia great graneries, never built fine homes to cover honest 

zens. 

The cause is underlying; it is deeper. Let me tell you a lit- 
tle of pag idunt my own State. The figures there show an 
astounding increase in the ac e of the three principal agri- 
cultural products, wheat, hay, and corn, and a terrible decrease 
in the amount of money received by the farmers of the State 
since twenty yearsago. Yetit can not be said that the increase 
of production has overbalanced the increase of population, for 
the opposite is the truth. 

The State of Penusylvania produced in 187315,548,000 bushels 
of wheat from 1,094,929 acres of land, and the product yielded 823,- 
322,000. In 1893 there was produced 18,351,508 bushels of wheat 
uponan 1 greater, and the product was $11,393,520 
less. Of hay Pennsylvania produced in 1874, 2,421,900 tons, from 
2,087,845 acres, the value of the product being $51,293,395. In 1893 
she produced from 3,085,850 acres 3,178,426 tons, yielding but 
$45,769,334. Theacreage was increased 998,005, yet the decrease 
in the value was $6,524,061. 

In 1874 Pennsylvania produced from 1,078,946 acres corn of 
the value of $27,223,960, and in 1893, with an increased acreage 
of 194,472, there was a decreased value in the product to the ex- 
tent of $11,936,577. These three products show an increased 
acreage in twenty years of 1,408,430, and anincrease in the amount 
of labor to till the same; but the decrease in the amount of money 
received from the products of those farmers amounted to $28,- 
854,148. Yet you talk to mo about the prosperity of the farmer 
in Pennsylvania! 

If you tell me that this is because of the new and greatly 
enlarged wheat area of the West, I answer that the man out 
West is complaining more bitterly than the man in the East. 
The man in Minnesota is ground as fine and as thoroughly as 
the man who grows cotton within the balmy atmosphere of the 
magnolia and the orange groves of the South. There is a uni- 
versal fall in the world’s price. It is the action of the grindin 
jaws of that great octopus that is drawing all this agricultu 

terest, all this producing interest, more steadily and more 
certainly all the time, within its reach. Why, sir, the Bible 
says, There is a generation whose teeth are as swords and 
whose jaw-teeth are as knives, to devour the poor and destroy 
the needy from off the face‘of the earth.“ 

I think, Mr. Chairman, a large portion of that generation is 
to be found in these boards of trade, these gambling exchanges, 
whose operations this bill seeks to curtail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield such of 
my time as the gentleman from Pennsylvania may desire. 

eCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
opua to proceed in the time of the gentleman from North 
B. 

Mr.SIBLEY. My friend from North Carolina [Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER], who has worked so hard, so faithfully, and so zealousl 
with the chairman of the Committee on Agricuiture to affo 
some measure of relief to the farmers of this country, has called 


my attention this morning to the laws of the State of Illinois. 
The gentleman from New York and other gentlemen who have 
commented on this bill talk as if we were introducing some- 
thing unheard of in the way of legislation, something uncom- 
mon in the history of the States or of the nation in regard to 
these transactions. 

This I deny in toto. There is not a provision in this law that 
is not, in the main, embraced in the laws of every first-class board 
of trade or exchange, and the commercial rates and laws gov- 
erning these 91 8 marts prohibit every sale that does not con- 
template a delivery, and yet these rules are a mere mockery, 
and more conspicuous in their breach than their observance. 

I wish to send to the desk, and ask to have read in my time, 
the laws adopted by the great State of Illinois in the year 1893, 
touching these gambling contracts, to show what action has been 
meon in regard to them by at_least one of the States of this 

nion. 

Mr.GOLDZIER. Thegentleman, Ithink, is mistaken. These 
laws have been on the statute books for twenty years, or ever 
since 1874, I am quite satisfied. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, these are the revised statutes of the 
State of Illinois for 1893. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. But these laws have been on the statute 
books since 1874. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I want to show how utterly inadequate is any 
other method of dealing with pne who willfully violate the 
law in this regard. I ask the Clerk to read now what I have 
sent to the desk, simply premising the statement by the asser- 
tion that the representatives of Illinois knew that there was & 
violation of the rights of the people in this regard; they realized 
that crime was being committed, and passed these laws for the 
protection of the people. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


137a. PENALTY FOR KEEPING BUCKET SHOP. 1. Bé it enacted b 
of the State of Illinois, represented in the 
unlawful for any corporation, association, copartnership, or person to kee’ 
or cause to be kept within this State any bucket shop, office, store, or other 

lace wherein is conducted or permit the pretended um or sell of 

he shares of stocks or bonds of corporation, or petroleum, cotton, 
provisions, or other produce, either on margins or otherwise, with- 
out any intention of receiv g and paying for the property so bought, pr of 
peat the perty so sold; or wherein is conducted or p ti th 
pretended bu or selling ol such property on ma: ; or when thé 
party buying any of such property, or o/fering to buy the same does not 5 
tend actually to receive the same if purchased or to deliver the same if sold; 
and the keeping of all such places is hereby prohibited. 

And any corporation or person, whether acting individually or as a mem- 
ber, or as an officer, agent, or employé of an; Vg eerste association, or 
copartnership, who shall be guilty of viola: section, shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be fined in any sum not less than $200 and not more — 
$500; and any person or persons who shall be guilty ot a second offense unde; 
this statute, in addition to the penalty above prescribed, shall, upon convic- 
tion, be imprisoned in the county jail for the period of six months, and if a 
corporation, shall be liable toforfeiture of itscharter. Andthecontinuancó 
oranan tpm after first conviction shall be deemed a second offense. 


the le 
General Assembly, That it RATE. 


not; andany . copartnership, or person who shall 


so buy or sell, or any statements or quotations of the prices of any such 
property, with a view to any such transaction as aforesaid, shall eemed 
an accessory, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined and p' hed the 


Duty of t, etc., to furnish written statement of names of 
parties.—8. It shall be the duty of every commission edu wed ede ng ^ 
association, corporation, or broker doing business as such, to furnish upon de- 
mand, to any customer or principal for whom such commission merchant, 
broker, copartnership, corporation, or association has executed any order 
for the actual purchase or sale of any of the commodities hereinbefore men- 
tioned, either for immediate or future delivery, a written statement contain- 
the names of the parties from whom such pro ty was bought, or to 
whom it shall have been sold, as the case may be, the time when, the place 
where, and the ce at which the same was either bought or sold; and in 
case such co on merchant, broker, copartn 1p, corporation. or as- 
sociation shall refuse promptly to furnish such statement upon reasonable 
demand, the fact of such refusal shall be prima facie evidence that such 
property was not sold or bought in a legitimate manner. j 


Mr. GOLDZIER. I wish, with the consent of the gentleman, 
to make a correction concerning one I made a few moments ago 
in regard to the date of this statute. I thought the gentleman 
had reference to the law of Illinois against options, which has 
been on the statute book since July 1, 1874, as an addition to the 
criminal procedure of the State. This statute is of a more re- 


cent date. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I took it from the statutes of the State. 

Mr. BOWEN. What date does it bear? 

Mr. SIBLEY. I have the authority of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, who states that it was the law of 1893, and i 
the title of the volume bears the same date, there is no questio 
now but this is the law of 1893. 

Mr. LANE. And is violated every day of the year. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. If the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
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nia will permit me; he is a member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture? 
Mr, SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 
Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
the legislation of my own State and I have read the goes 


Now,Iam somewhat familiar with 


entleman will therefore allow me to 
ut a case of this kind to him, and I put it Tg good faith (because 
know his business experience), to see if I can be instructed 
touching the class of cases which I understand are covered by 
this bill from the best reading I can give it. 

Some years ago, being interested in a little business enterprise, 
looking over the firm paper, I said to its manager, It seems to 
me you have too much of A's or B's p He was a grain 
man, and owned an elevator or two in Illinois. ‘‘ Well," said 
he, it does look as if there was more of it for the amount he is 
worth than there ought to be," but then he went on to tell me 
how this man did his business. He sent for the grain man, and 
the grain man made this statement, which the manager said was 
correct, namely, that at this time of the 87 or earlier, or dur- 
ing the season, he made contracts with the farmers to take oats, 
wheat, barley, and corn—principally corn— that have not yet 
matured, and that will not be ready for market until the coming 
winter, and made to the farmersadvances upon the contracts, for 
delivery during the winter. Isaid, ‘‘That makes you insure the 
price.“ Les, said he, but do you think that I take this 
risk?" I told him I did not know. Said he, By no manner of 
means. Before I entered upon these contracts I sold for deliv- 
ery, next May, in Chicago, so many thousands or hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of corn at a price that enabled me to pay 
to my farmer customers such and such a price.” Well,“ I said, 
t my friend, you do not ship corn to Chicago." This town was 
150 miles south of Chicago, and the corn goes to the distillers 
south. He said, very little of it is shipped to Chicago, but I 
must, if I sell at all, sell there or in some other central market, 
or agree to sell. I protect myself by this contract, and when 
the time comes for the delivery, I sell where I can get the most 
and close out the Chicago deal. 

Now, if I understand this bill right, when he closes out the 
Chicago deal, having made it in good faith for his protection, 
it puts the tax that the bill proposes upon that contract because 
the pro erty is never delivered in Chicago. Am I correct in 
that? UE in the greatest good faith. 

Mr. SIBLEY. As I understand the measure, the gentleman 
has the recourse to go to tho Chicago Board of Trade and buy 
against the sale that he made. This law places nopenalty upon 
the buyer. He can close his deal there, but he has sold to an- 
other class of customers; he has made two sales, first, on the 
Board of Trade at Chicago, and second, to the consumer or dis- 
tiller south of him, or in another direction. How does he close 
out his Chicago deal? As it is now he must go there and buy 
against it, must he not? and there is nothing in this measure 
that prevents that. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. He closes out on orders to sell, at 
acertain time when the priceis satisfactory to him, between that 
fime and May, and he may repeat this thing half a dozen times 
in the ordi course of his business. I sup in point of 
fact—it is so clai med and alleged—that if he closes it out in 

int of fact there is no actual manual delivery of the grain in 
Chicago and could not be if the transaction be an actual one un- 
less he shipped his grain to Chicago, and unless he bought grain 
in Chicago at the time that it came due 2 fill his con- 
tract. ell, now, when it comes due in May the price may have 
gone down, and he may have been subjected to a loss of 5 or 10 
cents a bushel if he is required to fill it. He closes out some- 
time between the time he makes the contract and the time when 
he must deliver. He closes it outat such price as may be satis- 
factory, and I suppose it is an agreement between buyer and 
seller to call that contract off, to let him pocket the loss or the 
profit, at the case may be. 

Mr. SIBLEY. In reply to the gentleman, I will say that I do 
not think there is any great misunderstanding between his con- 
ception of the bill and my own. Certainly I can assure the gen- 
tleman that there is nothing in this measure that is not in strict 
conformity with the law, as we find it upon your statute books 
in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Just allow me at that point. Iam 
somewhat familiar with the statutes of the State of Illinois. 
That prevents the keeping of bucket shops, prevents the sale of 
something where there was no intention to ever deliver. 

Mr. SIBLEY. That is all we aim at. I wish the gentleman 
to get that thoroughly into his mind. 

Mr. CANNON of Iilinois. But this party who is in actual 
business sells to protect himself, and if afterwards it suits him 
and the man to whom he has sold onthe Chicago Board of Trade, 
Say in January, to cancel that contract and close it out, the 
very moment that is done that very moment that sale becomes 
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liable to the tax, as I understand the gentleman's bill, and if 
" LE it would injure people who are actually engaged in 
usiness, 

Mr. SIBLEY. Would not the same state of facts cause him 
to be indicted under your State law? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, no; Ido not so understand the 
law. My colleague from Chicago [Mr. GOLDZIER] is perha 
more familiar with it than I; but I do not understand that the 
MUR I put would come under the prohibition of the stat- 
ute at all. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. As J understand that statute, where there 
is an intention to deliver, the man is not liable under the law. 
The law punishes fictitious sales, where there is no intention to 
deliver. Now,in the case cited by my colleazue, there was and 
always has been a bona fide intention to deliver. On the other 
hand, under the process here, that man would be liable for the 
imposition of a revenue duty although a bona fide intention to 
deliver had always existed, but had been prevented. 

Mr.SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, I want to yield all the time I 
can to answer any questions, but Loan not yield to any extended 
discussion of the merits of the measure. I will help any 
ae to get additional time until they can explain their 
views. 

I want to make plain one thing, if I fail in all else. There is 
not one line, sentence, or syllable in the whole measure we pro- 
pose that prohibits any man from selling anything that he pleases 
for future delivery. It allows the cotton buyer of the South, 
and the wheat buyer of the West, to goout, as he can at the pres- 
ent time, and make contracts for as great or as small quantities 
of cotton, or wheat, or beef, or anything else as he chooses. 

No provision of this bill places upon him any penny in any 
manner or form for making sales for future delivery. All we 
ask is that the man shall not fail to deliver, barring accidents 
and means that are beyond his control. We merely demand 
that these people who never sowed any shall not reap all the 
grain. We demand that the man who produces the roses shall 
not get alone the thorns, and that the men who grew the wheat 
shall not, year after year, have you defiantly from your boards 
of trade blow back the chaff in their faces. That is what this 
bill demands. That is what the agriculturists of this nation 
demand, and that demand is shared by the great Dory of the 
citizens of this nation who still love justice, equality, and fair 
play to all classes of citizens. 

I tell you, my friends, you have been legislating the farmer 
out of his farm and almost out of his right to exist. You have 
been advising him to read the doctrines of different schools of 
political economy in the years gone er You have taunted him 
with ignorance, and yet you have legislated the means out of his 
pocket to provide his children with education; and if he some- 
times asks for too much, or if he does not sometimes ask for 
enough, I believe he asks for that which he sincerely believes 
belongs to him; and he has got to almost that condition that he 
will refuse to take any less. 

Members of boards of trade and their representatives upon 
this floor tell us that these speculators are necessary in order to 
market the farmers’ wheat, cotton, pork, beef, and other prod- 
ucts. You talk as if there would be no exportation of grain if 
it were not for these men. 

The representatives of the boards of trade attempt to make 
us believe that the barnacles attach themselves to the bottom of 
the ship, for the pur of pulling the ship across the ocean 
from port to port. [Laughter.] The farmers, knowing little of 
nautical affairs, know that the ship sails in spiteof them. The 
know that-these barnacles only retard and hinder progress, an 
as the sailors must often place the vessel in drydock and scrape 
them off, so to-day the farmers propose to take the old ship of 
a er and scrape off a setof barnacles that have so long 
hindered her progress in the commercial seas. It may be a 
little hard upon the barnacles that have been multiplying upon 
her keel for twenty years, provided with free board and trans- 
portation, but it will be a mighty sighteasier sailing for the old 
a [Applause.] 

here is to-day in the land a Coxey army of unemployed, but 
there is also another great army of 3 oyed. One marches 
over the highways and over the roads, and the other rides in car- 
riages. On the path of one, I am told, you can not find a chicken 
feather that ever represented & hen stolen from the roost. 
[Laughter.] You can not find a ruined home or a family made 
unhappy in the line of that march. Youhave gotanother army 
of unemployed, a thousandfold more dangerous to the progress 
of the nation,an army of unemployed whose trackis strewn with 
wrecked homes, with blood and tears wrung from tho honest in- 
dustries of this nation. 

One army carries a banner that bears the inscription, ‘‘ Death 
to interest-bearing bonds," and the other carries a banner that 
demands more bonds. One carries a banner on which is in- 
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scribed the picture of the Lord and Saviour of mankind, and 
the other bears a picture of a horse leech which the Bible tells 
us had two daughters, both crying, Give! give!” 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I wouldlike toask the gentleman one short 


question. Do you think you can improve the condition of the 
unemployed by raising the price of breadstuffs? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, [thank the gentleman from 
Illinois, for whom I entertain a sincere respect, for asking that 
question. I want to say Yes,” and I wish I could say it so it 
could be heard from one end of the nation to the other. Gen- 
tlemen, do not think because some have that I will dodge your 
question. Yes," in God's name, Yes," 

Mr.GOLDZIER. One other question. 

Mr.SIBLEY. Lot me tell gon why, because I want you to 
know. My friend who asks the question is going to make a 
speech and will tell you it does not make any difference 
whether the price is high or low so that everything goes down 
in common, and if all things godown a poor man can buy neces- 
saries so much cheaper. That might be the condition if all prop- 
erty was to be distributed among all men and they all started 
with equal advantages. Then it would not make so much mst- 
ter whether the prices were high or low. 

But if a man is poor to-day and has not got a start in the path- 
way of life that has led him out of the common level, if the farm 

ces are low the price of labor, his commodity, is low, and the 
ow system of prices makes no beneficial difference. He can 
never lift himself from the fetters and the bondage of indebt- 
edness. It means if once poor, forever poor; if once in debt, 
forever in debt. Low prices mean the eternal vi ge of the 
debtor. The vast majority to-day are debtors, and with declin- 
.ing prices they must forever toil and remain slaves, No coun- 
can ever be prosperous wherein the producers are miser- 
e. Tell the hungry man that bread was never so cheap as it 
is to-day, yet that man starves because he has not the money 
for even cheap bread. It is a poor paradise that is founded 
upon human woe. Marvelous ox—a nation growing richer 
and the masses poorer through a system of falling prices. 

Low prices serve to accentuate the differences between classes 
and to d up an aristocracy in a country. Low prices have 
been the rule in all nations sinking into stagnation and pg d 
and you can not find a historian or a politicaleconomist who I 
state the contrary. They uw that falling prices have always 
brought mer into the world. Historians tellus that at the ad- 
ventoftheSaviourthere were about eighteen hundred millions of 
gold and silver in the whole world, and that through the depreda- 
tions, the greed, the rapacity, and the cruelty of, the rulers of 
Rome that sum gradually disap d until at the end of the 
fifth century there was lessthan three hundred millions of money 
of final apm, han, and what followed? A thousand years which 
we term the k Ages. Arts perished, literature decayed, 
science became extinct, commerce dwindled, manhood dwarfed, 
music dumb, sculpture defaced, and paintings faded. 

Ignorance was the common heritage; superstition swayed; 
cruelty had no check for her crimes, and religion dimly shone. 
Then, at theclose of the fifteenth century Columbus sailed west- 
ward and discovered this new broad land, which is to stand for 
all time as an exemplar to other nations of all that goes to pro- 
mote the liberty and the happiness of the great buik of the human 
race. Columbus discovered America, and he found here, what? 
Not merely the tobacco, the corn, and the products of the soil, 
but also the great mines of precious metals; and those who fol- 
lowed him dug and brought to Europe the treasures of Mexico, 
Potosi, and the other South American mines, and it was like 
the infusion of new blood into the veins of a dying man. 

Into the veins and arteries of the Old Worid was poured that 
new life blood of commerce, and everything revived. History 
began to be written again, science flourished, the arts were re- 
animated, literature was refreshed, the great poets, Shakes- 

and his contemporaries, wrote in that epoch. Again the 
poets of the world breathed their sweetest notes, the musician 
his sweetest song, and the whole world awakened to new 
activities and new industries, and we turn back to that period 
to-day and describe itas the renaissance. It was in truth a new 
birth. All that new life came from an increase of the money of 
tier and the consequent increase of activity and enter- 
prise. 

And to-day, with commerce developed and expanded, at the 
very hour when the legitimate demands of business call for 
more money of final account than all the gold and silver of the 
earth, we have deliberately denied to humanity more than one- 
half its source of prosperity. We have destroyed one of the 

means of human happiness, and misery must tread upon the 
heels of misery, scourge upon scourge, woe upon woe, until we 
do work meet for repentance. 3 there never was any- 
— that grew in the swamp of stagnation that ever helped 
the human soul. 


Mr. GOLDZIER. The gentleman, of course, is perfectly fa- 
miliar with the British corn laws. 

Mr. SIBLEY. No, lam nga pies familiar with them, 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Then Iwill give you a very brief outline of 
them. The British corn laws, which were instituted about 1814, 
I think, and lasted until 1846, gave substantially a premium to 
every increase in the price of corn. They fixed the price of 
corn and would not permit it to fall, but would permit it to rise, 
Now, was that a period of E for the English people? 

Mr.SIBLEY. Thegreatest period of depression that land 
ever had followed the y e cues of specie payments. ere 
was a conspiracy between the k of England and the Govern- 
ment at that time, and this leads me to saya word about the 
Bank of England. Starting with alittle debt -a loan to the Gov- 
ernment of about £1,200,000—the Bank of England has grown to 
be one of the greatest institutions of the world. How? By mere 
jugglery with the currency of the country; the Government giv- 
ing the bank the right to issue notes, and the bank lending to 
the Government. England went to the gold standard, if I recol- 
lect aright, in 1816, and the repeal of the corn laws in England 
had no effect upon the price of farm products in America. 

What did start the g scale of prices which began about 
1850? It was the discovery of the gold mines of California in 
1849 and of Australia in 1853. From that time the metallic 
wealth of the world steadily increased. Those newly discovered 
mines poured their wealth into the treasury vaults of the na- 
tions, and there was a constantly reped s volume of the 
money of final redemption, and from that came the marvelous 
ex ion of agriculture and commerce. 

me tlemen argue that in this country it was caused b 
the tariff which was erected about that period. The tariff, 
higher or lower, did not affect the matter. Gentlemen ar, 
here sometimes that 5 per cent of a tariff either way is £2 
to build up or to destroy pe industries. My friends, that 
a mistake. You talk as if the tariff had e America rich. 
If you find any pleasure in hugging that delusion to your 
breasts, 8 Hag it, but it is a delusion. What is the 
tariff? Getaway from it as far as you can; it is a tax, and must 
be so regarded; though if laid properly it may prove a benefi- 
cent tax. But you have a much heavier tax than that to bear. 

Gentlemen say this measure is favored by the free-silver cranks 
of this country, and I am oneof them. Because we raise the 
plea for silver, the money of the common people, we are charged 
with legislating for the silver barons of the great West. e 
can be charged with equal justice with legislating for the wheat, 
corn, and pork barons of the t West. Igrantthat with free 
coinageofsilverthose whotoilin thedepthsofthemine would have 
employment, would have more prosperity; and that mine owners, 
in single instances might accumulate greater fortunes; but in 
the accumulation of such fortunes no man has been made poorer; 
the fair face of the Goddess of Liberty upon these coins has been 
channelled by notears. The hard face of nature has been pecked 
and dented, but the seams and furrows are in the face of the 
mountains, rather than on the face of honest industry. 

Ae ir wealth obtained in this manner, with the wealth ob- 
tained by those who by the legislation proposed in the bill now 
pending, we seek to modify. This latter wealth represents dollars 
wrung from mortgaged homes, toiling men, and careworn women. 
It represents the fruits of no industry; no development of re- 
sources. It represents only rapacious greed and craft and sub- 
tle stratagem. Itis merely the transportation of the wealth of 
the millions into the coffers of the of prey. If the Goddess 
of Liberty, whose face shines upon such a dollar, could speak, 
she could tell of blasted homes and broken hearts. She co 
tell of misery and ruin; blood and tears. She could tell of fair 
fields devastated and hearthstones cold. She could tell of hun- 

r, destitution, want, and woe, and if I must be classed as either 

voring the silver barons who have fair title to their wealth, or 
with those who never wrested from un nature one atom 
of comfort or happiness for humanity, I shall feel it an honor 
to be classed with the silver barons. 

They refer to us as wild free-coinage le, and say that we 
are supporting this bill. Well, I am glad to find that the men 
who are opposing it are not thefree-coinage people. Those who 
oppose it are, as a rule, the same men who have opposed all leg- 

tion looking to the relief of the people of this country. I 
find the same class, the same individuals, opposing this bill who 
favored the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. 
I want every monometallist here to be t this bill. Iam 

lad to see my friend from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] opposing this 

ill. I would not feel right if he viewed this measure as I do, 
and gaveithisapproval. I would think there was some 
radically wrong either in him or in myself. [Laughter.] 

was 


When the gentleman interrupted me I about 
Coxey'smarch. Ldo not approve of Mr. Coxey’s plans. I believe 
that all evils in this country must be settled and redressed at 
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the ballot box. Butif I have to choose between some of the 
wild financial vagaries that have been started by different men 
from the State of Ohio; if have to choose between JOHN SHER- 
MAN and the beneficent (?) laws he has given this nation, or be- 
tween the ideas of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] on 
finance, and those of Mr. Coxey, I shall be like the fellow who, 
when he was told that he was between the devil and the dee 

blue sea, said he guessed he would take to the woods. 3 

I do not want to go into the Polar Sea of Mr. HarTER’s and 
Mr. SHERMAN’S contraction ideas; I do not want to go into the 
tropical jungles of Mr. Coxey, but I wish to stay in the temper- 
ate zone of good, common sense, everyday money that has saved 
this nation from her earliest history. The difference, I take it, 
between Mr. Coxey and Mr. HARTER ischiefly this: One has been 
elected to come to Washington and serve twenty days in jail; the 
other has been elected to come here and serve two years in Con- 
gress [laughter], and which serves his country the best and the 
most truly, God help me, I do not know, but Ido not think either 
of them, as they might. [Laughter.] 

I read in the RECORD of June 13 the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Ohio|Mr. HARTER] on the repeal of the State bank 
tax; and I say that when any man holds the views expressed in 
that speech, I want to be on the other side. Here is his lan- 
guage: 

Icall your attention to the fact that in the midst of the great panic of last 
summer all that saved this country from ruin from center to circumference 
was the issuing by the banks of the city of New York of clearing-house cer- 
tificates. This was all that saved us. 

Prayers did not count; supplications to the Throne of Grace 
had no value; but the issuing of clearing-house certificates—an 
act of bankruptcy committed by certain banks over in New 
York—was the salvation of the nation in the opinion of the Ohio 
man. 

It was a device natural to State bank systems— 

Yes, I remember when that vice was natural away back when 
I was a boy— 

It was a device natural to State bank 
p one. I never saw such a piece of magnificent finan 

w such courageous, such splendid, such noble, such patriotic action as 
characterized the banks of the clearing-house of the city of New Yorkin Au- 
pm 1893, and I do not know whether to praise most the sacrifices on 

and or sea to keep the flag of the United States from dishonor, or whether 
to most extol the noble patriotism and t ability displayed by the 
banks of the city of New York when they ed clearing-house certificates 
inthe midst of the panic, and which itis part of the provisions in this bill 
to ropeal tho tax upon. 

Sir, when a man can look over the sacred soil of Virginia, of 
Massachusetts, and throughout the Union, where are buried the 
men who struggled for our liberty in 1776, and who fought for 
its preservation in the sixties, and does not know which most to 
admire, the bring Sah those men on land and sea or the pa- 
triotism " of those kers who committed acts of absolute bank- 
ruptcy, whodishonored their obligations, who took the currency, 
and instead of paying it out to their depositors, sold it at a pre- 
mium of from 2to 1 per cent—the man who does not know which 
of those classes to admire the most—I want him on the other side 
from where Istand upon any measure of Tune policy. I wonder 
that the specters over in Arlington, and all our battlefields, do 
not walk by night when such utterances as those of the gentle- 
man are made on this floor. [Applause.] 

Those bankers having violated the pian law of the land were, 
as we took it, subject to a penalty of 10 per cent; but I believe 
we do not propose to collect it. That would afford to our Gov- 
ernment, whose revenues are already depleted to the extent of 
$75,000,000, some six orseven millions of dollars; but that would 
hit some of the big national banks, and especially those bankers 
who created the panic of 1893. I call this a conspiracy, and I 
say it deliberately, and believe that the men e ed in the 
making of that panic last year were conspirators. t us call 
things by theirright names.  - 

A lie may keep its throne a whole age longer 
Jf it skulk behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 

These men wereconspirators; and ifever the machinery of the 
law dare attack such strongly intrenched powers, some of them 
would be behind the bars instead of behind bank counters. Let 
us speak plain— 

For men in earnest have no time to waste 
In patching fig leaves for the naked truth. 

Gentlemen speak of boards of trade, and there never has been 
a question raised between the interests of the people and the 
interests of your banks, your protected classes, your favored 
few, that petitions from those boards of trade have not come in 
here. I was deluged with petitions from every board of trade, 
every bucket shop, and every decent gambling institution in 
America in favor of the unconditional repeal of the Sherman 
act. These same boards of trade who tell us how necessary they 
are to the world's subsistence, told us that if we would only re- 


ms, but utterly foreign to our 
cie ; Inever 


that law and put silver behind us, there would come pour- 

g to our shores such a golden flood of the world's shekels that 
ali our land's borders would not suffice to hold it. 

Did they not tell us about the millions of dollars of idle capi- 


tal awaiting investment in our securities? Did they not say 
that all that was demanded was that this repeal should go? 
Clear the ground,” they cried, for the gold to flow in; “shove 
out the silver, empty your vaults of it, and see how we will pour 
in the golden treasure." Did the boards of trade keep their 
contract with you? Has ever organized avarice made its de- 
mands that the boards of trade have not stood in unholy com- 
pact therewith? 

Now, gentlemen of the board of trade, we do not propose to 
ps you. We have nothing against you. We do not wish to 

rm or embarrass you in the slightest degree, or to interfere 
with any man who carries on legitimate transactions in the 
world’s supply of necessities. We will give you the greatest 
freedom. ə will amend or change this bill in any way that 
will make it more easy to feed the starving people of the world 
or to supply their necessities, and least embarrassyou in any 
legitimate transactions. But we do not propose to have 21 
take the people of this country by the throat and say that yous 

ble on the products of our farms, commencing from the 
ay that we plant our GRODA; 

We do not believe thatit is proper that for every hundred 
bushels of gu» produced, there l be a hundred thousand 
bushels sold where no delivery is Don EDAM. 

To hear na gentlemen plead against the passage of this bill 
one would infer that we were going to commit grand larceny 
or going to hang some of these people! My friends, we do not pro- 
pe hanging any of them. We propose simply that the 

eep their hands out of the producers’ pockets. [Applause.] 
We propose that these men, grown rich off 3 e of this 
country—24,000 of whom own more than one-h the total 
wealth of the United States—shall stop this infliction upon the 
3 If they have got that proportion of the wealth 
of country, how did they get it? 

By this very process of absorption, somewhere between the 
man who raised that wheat and the mouth of the hungry man 
who ate it. We propose to give you all a chance. My friends, 
some of you have been brought up on farms; some of you have, 
no doubt, lived on them in your boyhood days. Did you ever 
go out in the very early 3 watch a hive of , SEG 
the little fellows come out of the hive at the first gleam of dawn, 
and darting off, here and there, straight as & bullet flies, swift 
and sure, brog ier the supply of sweets from the pes and 
flowers to the hive for the welfare of the community 

You have seen the little, busy workers darting about in the 
early light of the morning. Then, along about 10 o'clock in the 
morning, when the sun is high in the heavens and the mists 
have been dispelled, when the air isredolent with the fragrance 
of flowers and fruits, there are some other denizens of that hive 
who come out; great, big, strong fellows, about fourteen times 
as large as the little, busy workers; and they climb up on the 
side of the hive and bask in the sunshine and talk over the po- 
litical situation ofthe colony. [Laughter.] They imagine that 
they are the business men of the institution, and that on them de- 
pend the prosperity and happiness of the whole colony. [Laugh- 
ter . 


The careless observer would naturally think that such fat. 
large, sleek-looking fellows were the most important inmates of 
the hive, but those who have studied the secrets of the hive of in- 
dustry know to the contrary. But does thebusy bee understand 
her business? Ah, indeed she does, for at the proper time she 
kills off these drones, for she knows they are mere absorbers of 
wealth, and eat more than a dozen workers. Let us imitate the 
busy bee. [Laughter.] Not in following ber example too lit- 
erally; not kill them, but by som» method of transmutation, 
some process of transformation, some occult metamorphosis, con- 
vert these drones into workers; into producers and not mere 
consumers; into those who shall add to the wealth of the world, 
and not mere absorbers of its sweets. 

In this fair land I desire to see every man reap tho fruits of 
his own industry; but when the question rises between the 
drones and the workers, my sympathy sha!l berather with those 
who toil than with those who idle; with those who create, 
rather than with those whodestroy; with those who store sweets, 
rather than with those who devour. Gentlemen may stand vpon 
this floor and plead for the poor downtrodden speculator. He 
may plead for their rights to prey upon industry and fatten upon 
the fruits of others. Men may stand upon this floor and inter- 
cede for these drones in the hive. They may assist in prevent- 
ing legislation that is demanded by those e ed in agricul- 
ture, and who represent 44 per cent of our rris Jerre but they 
will do well to bear in mind an old Scotch proverb, That he 
who steals for others will be hanged for himself." 
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We are going simply to insist that these men shall stop their 
landering. If you call it cruel, I suppose we have got to stand 
le, but the heads of the people are set that way. 

Iam not one of those who believe that this antioption bill is 
going to cure all the evils that afflict the nation to-day. Your 
system of options and futures is not the disease; it is only a 
symptom; it is only a pimple on the body, showing the diseased 
8 of the blood; it is an excrescence; a tumor, showing 
disease within; or a tapeworm in the body politic. Itis some- 
thing that is not going to kill; but it takes too much food to 
feed it, and we are going to rid the body economic of it. 

The disease is deeper; it is the policy of contraction which 
commenced in 1866, which went further in 1873, and was finally 
consummated last year on the floor of this House by your vote. 
Gentlemen on this floor told us that if we would repeal the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman act we should bathe in golden 
waves of prosperity. Your prediction has not proven true. 
Why do you not suggest that if we would repeal another clause 
of the Sherman act prosperity would ensue? Let us make a 
few more experiments. Let us wander here and there from the 
paths blazed out by the fathers of the Republic, and if the re- 
peal of the Sherman act, or one or two more of its clauses, does 
not bring prosperity, let us repeal one or two of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and that may possibly bring the day of prosperity 
you have so long predicted. 

I do not claim that prices of farm products will be higher be- 
cause of the passage of this bill. It should make them higher 
under a better financial system, but nothing but a failure of 
crops can make prices higher until the volume of money is suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of business. Do not tell us that if 
prices are lower next year, that this bill made them so, for if 
they are lower it will be for the same reason that prices have 
been shrinking of late years—because of the blunders, not to 
say crimes, that we, as the representatives of the people, have 
committed for nearly thirty years. Prices must shrink month 
by month, year by year, until all values of whatsoever nature 
can find lodgment on the narrow basis of asingle gold standard. 

But, my friends, do you think that the evils under which this 
country rests to-day are peculiar? Do you think that it was not 
foreseen years and years ago that we were going to have these 


troubles? Every wise man of the nation predicted them in the 
bin gone by. t me read you what Mr. VOORHEES said away 
k in 1878: 


Sir, in the entire catalogue of crimes against human society not one can 
be found so awful in its consequences, both immediate and remote, asa 
government commits when it deliberately destroys the money of its own 
citizens. Wherever in all the regions of time such measures have been ac- 
complished the horrors of history have taken place. 


Are we not confronted with such horrors now? But let me 
read a little further: 


No shrinkage in the amount of money, no contraction of the currency in 
the hands of the people was ever enforced by law to any considerable ex- 
tent, except amidst broken lives, ruined hopes, despair, lost honor, and ail 
the vices 8 from the lowest depths of poverty and human misery. 
ents of war, pestilence, and famine fiow from the act of 
a government violently te: from the hands of the laboring masses the 
money they so much need. urder, theft, robbery, prostitution, forgery, 
embezzlement, and fraud of every hue and mien, curse the land that is de- 
prived of a full and sufficient circulating medium on which to give employ- 
ment to its toiling men and women. 

The social statistics of mankind will show that wherever the supply of 
money has been scant and labor poorly paid or left entirely idle, there the 
gallows tres has borne most 8 its horrid burden; there the jails 
and the tentiaries and all the haunts of infamy have been most crowded. 
The well clothed and well-fed Pharisee may ostentatiously thank God that 
he is better than such of these, but he is not. When the strong hand of the 
Government is 3 in abolishing money, and thus interposing between 
the laboring man and the laboring woman and their last chance for bread 
by honest work, their sins fop self preservation are less odious to their mer- 
chul Father than the prayers of the usurers who have driven them to ruin 


That speech you will find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 


The worst 


January 15, 1878, on page 335. I would, if it were not for Kony- 
ing the patience of the House, read also what he said on Fe 
ruary 17, 1893. 

Several MEMBERS. Goon. 

Mr. SIBLEY. He says: 


Sin: I believe I could s a civil-service examination asa faithful friend 
of silver. Standing on this floor, in the position I am now, more than fif- 
teen years ago, I helped start the silver ball in motion, and I have never 
faltered since. I should vote to-day for the coinage of all the American 
product of silver. I would go further; I would vote as Thomas Jefferson 
ad , for free coinage of silver, the same as gold. I would vote, in 
the language of the Democratic ERAN laid down at Chicago last June, 
that “we hold to both gold and silver as the standard money of the country 
and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discrimination against 
either metal and without charge for mintage.““ 

+ Ishould have voted the other day to take up what is known as 
the Sherman act and for its repeal, but for the fact that its passage would 
absolutely demonetize silver, and leave it supported by not one word of leg- 
isla thought the measure was audacious; I thought it an outrage to 
ask men like myself and others to absolutely sweep from under the silver 

. (EY ot law. That is not what we meant at Chicago; that 
is not what the people mean. Ishould vote for the Sherman act simply be- 
cause it is vicious in principle, but it must be in connection with something 

better. Yon htas well authorize a circulating medium based "pon to- 

bacce b) tha ù ead, or cotton by the bale, as upon silver in its bullion 


shape. It must be coined into money, and such is the position of the Demo- 
cratic party as declared in national convention. I am no silver miner; I 
am interested in none. The people I represent have no interest in silver 
bullion; they are interested yen gf in the pee dollar with which the: 
fathers bought the country in which they live, cultivated it, and made i 
prosper as it is blooming to-day. 


My friends, I am not going to utter a word of condemnation of 
Senator VOORHEES. I have no word of condemnation for any 
man who stood in his place upon the floor of either House and 
voted for the unconditional crs pm of that act. I believe thatthe 
majority of them tried as faithfully to serve their country and 
their God as myself, but I will tell you what happened. ‘These 
boards of trade, that know it all, that have assumed the control 
of the whole opera Hons of the Government in the last eene d 
years, stampeded men who never before had shaken at the shoc 
of battle. They started their panic there in New York. 

My friend from Ohio may deify the bankers of New York if he 
pleases, but I will refer any honestgentleman who wants to know 
the facts, to the files of the New York Tribune, the New York 
World, the New York Herald, and the New York Sun, and the 
other papers of the city of New York during the months of 
March, April, and May, 1893, when in their columns those 
bankers begged each other to withdraw the money from circu- 
lation from the South and West, and give the people of the 
country an object lesson and a taste of hard times. There were 
your boards of trade, leagued hand in hand with your bankers. 

We had the panic, and they deluded all of us; they made us 
believe that the people were suffering, that the banks were fail- 
ing, that prices were falling, because of the silver money that 
was in the country. They argued that to take away $4,500,000 
a month of the circulating medium would make times and 
cause the gold to flow back, and men who had always stood 
steadfast before, believing that such mighty magnates in the 
world financial, the world commercial, and the world political, 
could not be in error, listened and fell. 

Mr. Chairman, driving out in the highlands of the country 
the morning after the great storm which swept through this 
city last fall, obstructing progress along the road lay a mighty 
oak; not torn up by the roots, but broken squarely off, and in its 
fall it had crushed other smaller trees. Seeing the giant of the 
forest prostrate in the mire of the road while trees remained 
standing above which it had towered, as had King Saul above 
the children of Israel, I moralized on its disaster. True, here 
and there a tree had fallen, some because of insufficient anchor 
roots, and some broken off because they were of soft wood—they 
BA never, perhaps, yielded fruit or flower to cheer the heart 
of man. 

But the oak, the tall oak, the giant, the monarch of the for- 
est,that had bared his front to the blasts of a hundred years; 
that had basked in the sunshine; toyed with the zephyrs, defied 
the lightning; shaken its towering arm in the teeth of the tem- 
pest, and in whose branches birds had built their nests and 
caroled to their Creator. It was an old familiar oak by the 
wayside, beneath whose shade the heated, dusty traveler had 
drawn rein, and both beast and rider breathed an inaudible 
benediction, and at whose feetfor shelter from the passing storm 
many had fled for refuge. The old oak by the wayside, which 
inthe night of storm and darkness, loomed up as a landmark and 
had shown to generations of men the path of safety. 

In such a mood as one might survey the ruins of an ancient 
castle, and as we people it once again with the guests long de- 
parted, and attempt to recall the history of the age and the 
Story of its building; its years of glory, and the days of its down- 
fall; so the oak, the tall oak was the subject of my moralizing. 
Why, when it seemed at its strongest should it have fallen? 
Why, when the happinessof more people were to be served, 
did it give up the strife? It had never looked taller, and never 
3 stronger to the careless poe £ and so I walked about 
the fallen giant, and lo! at its head, in the topmost branches, it 
was partially withered and dead, and so going along the trunk 
of the tree, the fall of the oak wasno more a mystery. Though 
outwardly fair, though no decay was apparent on the exterior, 
yet the heart of the tree was dead and filled with dust; the 
canker worms had bored through and through it, in this direc- 
tion and in that, until nature's supply of sap was dried and only 
the dust of worms in the place of the living heart. 

Mr. Speaker, we have seen men, tall men, sun-crowned men, 
royal men who towered toward heaven above their fellows, like 
the tall monarch of the forest: men whose counsels have been 
prized; whose courage never fainted when the fight was on: 
men like the old Lacedemonian king, who, being told that their 
enemies were like the sands of the sea for number, replied that 
the Lacedemonians never asked the number of the enemy, they 
only asked where they could be found; we have seen men who, 
like Daniel at the feast of Belshazzer, feared not to interpret 
the handwriting on the wall: men who have stood as the 
shadow of a rock in a weary land, giving new life to the hopes 
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of a weary race; men whose voice was as a trumpet in the day 
of battle to spur men on to the victory of truth; men who, 
girded with the armor of justice, have stood upon the nation’s 
watch-towers and challenged the hosts of sin to conflict: men 
who were mild in the sunshine, earnest and true in the dark- 
ness, sturdy and strong in the storm, defiant of the whirlwind, 
falter, waver, and fall, as did the oak; not before the fiercest 
blast, but one that once would have only sent its roots down 
deeper about the rocks of eternal truth. The sap is dried up, 
the top is withered, the heart is dead and dust and ashes. The 
cankerworm has corroded and destroyed; the tall oak of the 
forestis fallen. Do we gloat over the fall of the oak? No; the 
feeling is one of sorrow; one of pity. Wecherish the memory of 
the pleasant shade, thesafeshelter of the melodies of the birdsin 
its branches, and though the worms may destroy the frame, they 
can not destroy whatever of the beautiful, good, and true that 
has come from the life of any giant in all of nature's realm. 
The good and the bad live on through unending cycles, and we 
part with the oak regretting that it fellthrough the canker- 
worm (of the boards of trade) rather than from the woodman’s 
ax. Even overthrown, it was in its day an oak, anda giant 
oak, and ea have been happier for its being. 
So, my friends, about this man at the other side whose lan- 
e I have quoted. I have quoted it with no disrespect. 
Phat man who duel to come to 


ashington and be a leader in 
public life, and dared to stay r, may differ with me on ques- 
tions moral, social, and po dica, yet I honor him with every 
fiber of my being. That man for years sang songs which have 
cheered human hearts. Hehasuttered pleas that I believe have 
reached even to the very Throne of Grace, and he had stood for 
years as a bulwark up to that time, in defense of the poor, the 
downcast, and downtrodden of this nation. His voice has always 
been raised for liberty, for equality, and for justice, and if Mr. 
VOORHEES slipped from his moorings, as it were, and got adrift 
into this polar sea of contraction, what wonder when the storms 
from all the boards of trade were bearing down upon him. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. What has the condition of the heart of 
that oak got to do with the Tall Sycamore of the Wabash? 

Mr. SIBLEY. Well, I did not attempt to carry the analogy 
all the way through. I was merely describing the condition 
which I found the oak. I was not describing the condition of 
the Sycamore. 

Mr. COOMBS. I think it is unfair to force the gentleman to 
a conclusion. 

p GROSVENOR. I did not force him. I merely wanted 
to know. 

Mr.SIBLEY. Well, I went into a train of moralizing—— 

Mr. oa oe You made an immoral application of it. 

ughter. 

Mr. TRACEY. His heart is all right. 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, permit me to quote Mr. Car- 
lisle; for Mr. Carlisle, on this floor in 1878, foretold the evils 
that would confront this nation when we arrived at such a con- 
dition as that in which we find ourselves to-day: 


I know that the world’s stock of precious metals is none too large, and I 
see no reason to apprehend that it will ever be so. Mankind will be fortu- 
nate indeed if the annual production of gold and silver coin shall keep pace 
with the annual increase of population, commerce, and industry. Accord- 

to my views of the subject, the consp which seems to have been 
formed here and in Europe to destroy by le, tion and otherwise from 
three-sevenths to one-h: the me c money of the world is the most 

gantic crime of this or any other age. The consummation of such a 
scheme would ultimately entail more ry upon the human race all 
the pars pestilences, and famines that ever occurred in the history of the 
world, 

The absolute and instantaneous destruction of half the entire movable 
property of the world, including houses, ships oads, and other appli- 
ances for 8 on commerce, while it would be felt more sensibly atthe 
moment, would not produce à; like the prolonged distress and dis- 
organization of society that must AY result from the permanent an- 
pibilation of one-half the metallic money of the world. 


I honor Mr. Carlisle for the same reason that I honor Mr. 
VOORHEES, however much I may differ from him, because he, 
a leader in the councils of the nation and exerting the most 

werful influences for many years, dared to come here and meet 
all the boa degen sar that beset a man clothed with such power, 
and main his honor and his integrity even at the expense of 
remaining poor. I may differ from him on ail financial ques- 
tions, but I can honor sincerely and reverently such an one. 

James G. Blaine told Kes Republicans the same thing. Your 
great statesman, who did not approve of your McKinley law, 
and who smashed his new silk hat in expressing his emphatic 
disgust with such legislation, told you Republicans exactly what 
would Seppe when you went on a gold basis—that prices would 
fall and that humanity and its aspirations would be paralyzed. 

Let me quote what he said in 1878: 


The destruction of silver as money, and establishing of gold as the sole 
unit of value, must have a ruinous effect on all forms of property, ex 
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those investments which yield a fixed return in money. Those would be 
enormo enhanced in value and would gain a roportional and an 
unfair advan . Itisim ble to strike silver out of existence without ' 
results which prove to millions and utterly disastrous tò 
tens of tho 

This gambling in futures is not the only source of evil. The 
money question and its settlement is the only thing that will 
5 eure. But when the patient is sick and his life is 

ing destroyed by other causes, you and I can assist in brush- 
ing oif the gnats and the vermin that prey upon him until the 
inevitable happens, and that is what we are trying to do in this 
legislation. 3 

y friends tell me if my wild views on the silver question 
were to prevail that gold would go to a premium. I have heard 
it stated over and over again in the last three months in this 
House, especially when the seigniorage bill was under consid- 
eration, that we had to be Sen what we said inurging aradi- 
cal movement against the interests of the bankers of the city of 
New York. Because they said those bankers could bankrupt 
this nation in twenty-four hoursif they chose. My friend from 
Ohio wi HARTER] said in his speech on the seigniorage bill, 
that this nation is slumbering on the very thin crust of a vol- 
cano which may at any moment ingulf the land in ruin. Sir, I 
believe that statement to be true, yet I would not dare originate 
it for fear of being termed a crank; but inasmuch as my friend 
from Ohio is one of those who believe in sound money and 
mighty little of that, the statement goes unchallenged as the 
utterance of oracular wisdom. There is no question of the vol- 
cano, nor of the thin crust. 

My friends, if the bankers of this city of New York have the 
power to bankrupt this nation in twenty-four hours, in God's 
name let them do it in the next twenty-four hours, and be done 
with it. If a man tells me that he is going to thrash meI want 
him to do it, but Ido not want him to tell me that he will do so next 
month or next year. I want him to do it at once. I do not want 
to have all the of the thrashing and all the pain of antici- 
pation in addition. And if the test is going to come whether 
the associated bankers, and the boards of trades, and the gam- 
bling institutions of this country are greater than the people, 
let that test come now, and be decided once and for all time one 
way or the other. 

have understood the pressure has been brought to bear upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not wonder that with these 
peor? n for bonds, with these people threatening to 

raw out every dollar of reserve that he holds, that rather t 
see the nation go into bankruptcy, he yielded to them and 
changed the opinions held for a lifetime. He, I believe, ieri a 
triotic in his course, or attempted to be so atleast. Imay differ 
with him as to the wisdom of that course, but your bankers and 
boards of trades did it, and forced that condition. bs rienda; 
you say that if we go to a bimetallic basis that gold gotoa 

remium, and if it will, let gold go to a premium to-morrow, to- 

ay, if you please. I want to ask you when any great contlict 
was ever fought in the history of the race when gold did not 
command a premium? Some of you hard-money men stand up 
and answer it. What was the period of greatestdevelopmentin 
America? It wasfrom1864101873. In 1866 you commenced the 
liey of contraction. You funded the currency into interest- 
bonds that you might fetter the industries of the people. 
In 1873 you demonetized our silver; but your era of prosperity 
was orm and universalatall periods when gold commanded a 
remium. You think your tariff gave the country prosperity. 
ut higher than all tariffs was the gold ponin, which limited 
your importations to the luxuries of life; and our people were 
forced through that premium to do their own manufacturing, 
and that started up and kindled the fires in every furnace and 
in every 19255 throughout the United States. 

Our spindles hummed and our wheels revolved, and yet you 
thought that that prosperity came from your tariff, Your tariff 
was lower then than now, but you kept your money at home, and 
your premium on gold made those people, who can not get along 
without everythin that is English; people who take their statis- 
tics and their authorities, their doctrines on industry and on 
finance, their clothes and ideas from England, pay a little more 
for those things they imported. 

Mr. COCKRELL. May I make a suggestion to the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. SIBLEY, Certainly. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I notice in the papers that since the gold 
reserve has been growing less every day, the banks of New 
York have notified the Secretary of the Treasury that they, in 
the plentitude of their capacity, are willing to take care of the 
Government of the United States; so that we need not feel any 
further uneasiness on that score. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIBLEY. Mr. Chairman, that is what I am protestin 
against. I would invoke the spirit of '76 if there is any of 
still left dormant in this nation, and I would tell those bankers 
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and bondholders, whether in England or in Amer that we 
do not care about their protection; that this nation is bigger 
than the sum total of them. Let us declareanew independence 
Let us, for once, be American citizens and assert our manhood 
if we dare. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. PENCE. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania the time that has been allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much time does the gentleman de- 
sire to Ee to tho gentleman from Pennsylvania: 

Mr.PENCE. Whatever the Chair had intended to allot to 


me. 
Mr. SIBLEY. I can finish my remarks in a very few min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman. I shall probably not occupy more than 
twenty minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. How much time doesthe gentleman from 
Colorado desire to yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
Mr. PENCE. I want to give him all I can. I will offer him 
an hour and let him take what he wants. [Laughter.] 
Mr.SIBLEY. Thankyou. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
if we could lay aside our partisanship, if we could break this old 
shellthat we wrap around us so closely at times, and get together 
as patriotic citizens, not as Democrats, not as Republicans, not 
as Populiste, but as patriotic American citizens, and calmly look 
into these questions and consult our own good, unhampered and 
uncontrolled by what the gambling marts of New York, of Chi- 
cago, or elsewhere may tell us; uncontrolled by the policy laid 
down by the banks of New York, or by their servile tools, their 
pes instruments, the pests of those cities, whose columns are 
ought and sold at so much a line, who sell their opinions more 
shamelessly than e fallen woman ever sold her person—I re- 
spect that woman rather than the subsidized metropolitan press, 
because she is driven to her course by poverty and want and not 
by choice, while they prostitute their Independence, their man- 
hood, their decency for greed of lucre and lust of gold. 


Divested of such restraints and such control, let the nation's | 


lawmakers consider if they will the existing conditions. What 
nations of the world take our products? Great Britain and the 
continent of Europe. But do they take the 5 ol our fac- 
tories, our workshops, our looms, our spindles? No; they take 
the products of our farms—— 

Mr. COOMBS. Thegentlemanis mistaken. They take very 
largely of our hardware, and very inge ret our dry goods. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I trust the gentleman in his speech will pre- 
sent a statement of the manufactured products that they take in 
comparison with the agricultural products, and I believe that 


ihe parom oc sarea POOLA MEL TBA, RIT a GROB] and the fanatics. I do not wonder that many good men lost 


in the bucket or as a grain of sand upon the seashore. They 


take only what they must have to sustain human life; they could : 


not take less, or much less, and live. England is now consum- 
ing nearly 2,000,000 bushels of wheat a year less than she con- 
sumed two years ago, because her poverty stricken, idle citi- 
zens have not the money to pay for it. Increased onengana, 
decreased consumption; and that from the London Economist. 

Now, what trade do we as Americans want? We want the 
trade of Mexico, of the West Indies, of all the South American 
States, of the East Indies, of China and Japan. We want the 
commerce of those peoples of the earth, three-fifths of its entire 
8 whose currency is on a silver or a bimetallic basis. 

t ngos sell to Germany, to France, to Austria, to Italy, if 
she will. We can not with oar manufactured poo compete 
to-day in their markets, against their cheap labor, but we can 
and do compete with the world in our agriculture. 

There ore let us adopt the money that three-fifths of the peo- 
ple of the world want, and use it as our money, and within one 
year from the day when we do that, the fag of the lish 
merchant marine will be swept off the seas, the products of our 
workshops will be found in all their ports, and the American 
flag will be seen in every harbor in the world. We have the 
commerce of the world at our feet if some statesman, on this 
Side of the Chamber or on that. darerise up and shake the tree. 

But I tell you, my friends, you are to-day in the dismal swam 
of contraction, a swamp whose waters are stagnant, and bree 
only miasma and the teria of death; a swamp whose bosom 
bears no commerce, and on whose borders there is no safe har- 
bor of refuge; whose fruitage is the reed grass and the cat tail; 
whose sweetest note is the croak of the bullfrog, and whose 
most enterprising and active inhabitant is the turtle in hisshell. 
[Laughter] Your steps are never placed in safety. You may 
go plunging along from bog to bog, and every step you take in 

at direction the deeper will you ultimately go down the 
slime and ooze, 

But I beg every man who loves his country to come out of that 
dismal swamp on to higher ground. Tarry not here. Come u 
into the highland whose air is healthful, whose soil is fine an 
fruitful, whose waters are pure and sweet, whose song 
note of the bird, and whose noise is the hum of honest industry. 


is the 


My friends, it may cost you a little false pride to come out; it 
may be that some will jeer you a little, but 

He is a slave who will not choose, 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truths he needs must think. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania rose. 

Mr. SIBLEY. I will yield tomy colleague fora moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvan I do not want to disturb 
the admirable continuity of my colleague's argument; but I 
would like to know whether the “Dismal Swamp” to which he 
refers is the one in which the President of the United States 
has been fishing lately? [Laughter]. 

Mr.SIBLEY. Ithink itis the one that those gentlemen on 
his side of the Chamber have been fishing in for thirty years, 
1 nearly that, as well as I can remember dates—certainly since 

73. 

The pot might as well undertake to call the kettle black as 
for any Republican, or any Democrat to say he has altogether 
the best of this financial argument. We committed our folly 
last year; you have been committing yours for twenty-five or 
thirty years. I do not know but that you have been in thisswamp 
so long that you may have found how stale and bitter are its 
fruits; and I should not be surprised after all, if, with the usual 
foresight and political sagacity of your , you were the first 
to get out. But you are not going to, if I can help it. We are 

oing to and get out ahead of you. My friend from Maine 
fur. REED}, I think, has seen the error of his ways, and has got 
aboard the international ship. [Laughter.] 

But I tell you, gentlemen, you are all going to jump fast and 
lively to see which one of you can get into the national silver 
band wagon first. You called e eranks who entertained 
these ideas a year ago. What does your New England poet say? 

Then to side with truth is noble, when we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause fame and profit. and 'tis prosperous to be just; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands aside, 
Doubting in ħis abject spirit til his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtus of the faith they had denied. 

You are making virtuo to-day of the faith you denied one year 
ago; and, as with ena other martyr that ever stood up for the 
defense of the 8 of human liberty, so those w ou 
burned at the stake last year and those whom you burned in 
years of the past, history will gather their ashes into her urn 
and hold them sacred. 

You and your people of the New York press have denounced 
and vilified and io with your choicestepithets those who 
dared to stand forsilver. We were the cranks, and the lunatics 


their moorings and voted for unconditional re . lenme very 
near doing it myself; I never was so pressed in my life. But 
you who voted for repeal have seen its fruits; you are eating 
them now. Erie YOn called cranks are receiving the indorse- 
ment of the political economists of all Europe and America. 
Mr. Chairman, Ernest Sevd in 1870 foretold all the miseries 
that would followa single gold standard. He told of the mng 
prices, the stagnation and bankruptcy that must follow, an 
ended his declarations with the following prophec „which. quot- 
ing from memory, issubstantially accurate: ‘* When these condi- 
tions occur, the singular feature of the case will be, men will at- 
tribute their woes to any cause and all causes except the one true 


cause.” 

Mr. the evilof monometallism is a present evil. It 
attacked first the farmer, next the wage-worker. It is now hav- 
ing its reflex action upon the manufacturers and transportation 
'comp:nies. The marvelous feature of the whole situation re- 
mains as predicted by Ernest Seyd in 1870; the farmer knows 
he is oppressed and he attributes all his ills to a high or low 
tariff, or in desperation attacks the transportation com es, 
and each effort instead of correcting only plunges all the vie- 
tims into deeper wretchedness and despair. With agriculture 
productive and prosperous, wages share in the general pros- 
perity, and mamufacturing and commerce meet with a proper 
reward of effort. 

For one I will resent at any and all times attacks made by one 
class of industry upon another; of labor against capital, or eapi 
tal against labor. All are mutually interdependent upon the 
other for the common welfare af humanity. If agriculture shall 
at any time wantonly attack other legitimate business. my voice 
shall then be raised against such attacks but to-day agriculture 
mo kes only a proper plea for the fruits of her own fields, and in 
the name of justice we demand that her voice shall not be stifled 
or her prayers denied. Place your humanity above your preju- 
dice, your sense of justice above your selfis your patriot- 
ism e your partisanship. 
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1f gold conspirators or board of trade gamblers will not listen 
to the words of man: 


re and under false- 
hood have we hid ourselves: therefore thus saith the rd God: Judg- 
ment also will I lay to the line, and righteousness to the plummet; and the 
hail — sweep away the refuge of lies, and the water s: overfiow the hid- 


xA your covenant with death shall be disannulled, and your agreement 
with hell shall not stand; when the overfiowing scourge shall pass through, 
then ye shall be trodden down by it. 
For the bed is shorter than that a man can stretch himself on ít, &nd the 
covering narrower than that he can wrap himself in ít. 
Let no man build whose foundations must be lain upon the 
miseries and woes of others. Let us all say with the poet: 
If any man must fall for me to rise 
Then seek I not to climb. Another's pain 
I choose not for my good. A golden chain, 
A robe of honor, is too good a 
To tempt my hasty hand to do a wrong 
Untoafellow man. This life hath woe 
Sufficient, tp v by man’s satanic foe; 
And who that hath a heart would dare prolong 
Or add a sorrow to a stricken soul 
That seeks a he: baim to make it whole? 
My bosom owns the brotherhood of man. 


If the hand of oppression or unequal justice has been heavily 
placed, the Bible says concerning this: 


It thou seest the oppression of the poor, and violent pe of lat 
ment and justice in a province, marvel not at the matter; for He that 
higher than the highest regardeth, and there be higher than they. 


And in another place the same good book states: 

Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cordsof vanity, and sin asit were 
witha cart rope. Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that 
put darkness arigas and light for darkness; that put bitter forsweet, and 
Sweet for bitter. hich justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from him. 

I have teen, not unfrequently, criticised for using so much 
Scripture in dealing with ordinary affairs of politics on the floor 
of this House; but to tell the truth I never yet saw a place where 
Scripture was so much needed. It is doubtless annoying to some, 
and it has been well said: 

The truth irritates those who it convicts of error but does not convert 
from 


Every great writer on and every student of political economy 


who has looked beneath the surface of things is forced sooner or 
later to the admission that the volume of money is forever the 
factor determining values. Let me call some of them into evi- 
dence. 


For the value of money in general is the quantity of all the money in the 
eae in proportion to all the trade.— Works of John Locke, volume 5, page 


Price, therefore, is the value of any given article, in the currency, by ref- 
erence to which that article is measured; and must, of course, be varied by 
any variation in the quantity of gold or silver contained in such currency.— 
The Question Concerning the Depreciation of Our Currency, Huskisson, page 4. 

The demand for money is regulated entirely by its value, and its value 
by . of Political Economy, Ricardo, chapter 13. 

Pen i uction K circulation must tend to lower prices.—Lord Overston's 
acts, page 202. 

Prices temporarily may rise or fall independently of the quantity of gold 
in the country; metes i they must be governed this quantity. Credit 
gives a certain latitude without rendering prices wisely independent of 
gold.—Investigations in Currency, Jevons, page 32. 

In this sense, to say that the quantity of money regulates prices is only 
the same thing as to say of any article that is bought or sold t its quan- 
bod is N and factor ín determining its value.—4 Chapter in Standard 

aney, en. 


Mr. Brooks Adams, of Boston, to whom I am indebted for 
many facts, in his pamphlet on The Gold Standard, says: 


Perhaps no single force has wrought so ceaselessly, and yet so subtly on 
man's destiny as that mysterious influence which causes variations in the 
value of money with which he buys his daily bread. 


* * * * * * * 


Inshort, between 1873 and the present time these economic phenomena 
have been subjected to the most patient scrutiny, and have been examined 
with all the resources of modern science; and if any fact can ever be said to 
be establishea by observation, it is that gold has increased very largely in 
its purchasing power since 1873, while silver remained substantially con- 
stant to the end of 1892. In 1893 the repeal of the Sherman act and the 


ast fifty years, since the growth of America and Australia has 
made London more and more the center of exch: es, and, as it were, the 
heart of the economic system, gold and silver have flowed thither to be sent 
back again to distant communities which are in the process of development, 
and the outflow largely takes the form of loans. But these loans have to be 
gud ardor amount of commodities, the produce of the Gebers tats E 

comm ies, the uce o e - 
ize the necessary sum and they become bankrupt. * vw 

* * * $ * % * 


Were the operation of an appreciating currency equal upon all little 
damage might be done, buthe perishes first who * — and r 
drags down the stronger. The farmer is the weakest of eapitelists, and 


debtors. 1 
0 e s è 0 * 0 

The symptoms ot this creeping paralysis are but too evident. The Econo- 
mist of August 28. 1893, says that the customs and excise returns bear un- 
mistakable evidence of a curtailment of the purchasing power of the com- 
munity;” and last year, at the lowest ces ever known, Great Britain 
actually bought 1,000,000 h -weights less of wheat and wheat flour than 
the year before, though her population 1s fast increasing, “and the ot were 
among the worst grown withinthememory oſ living man.“ Though the nom- 
inal daily wage may be maintained, the surplus of labor causes the individual 
competitor in the wage market to lose ; or, to put it in another way, 
the wage fund does not win proportion to the increase of those among 
whom it must be ai The consequence has been a series of the longest, 
fiercest, and most disastrous in history, which culminated last sum- 
mer in the coal-mining troubles in the midland counties, which approached 
@ social convulsion. 

On the other hand, the owner of productive chon is drivento the wall, 
for though the price at which he can sell his co ty declines, wages are 
Maintained by the unions; and though the workmen starving be- 
cause of the irr: ot 
mines of the 


cotton 
more than 1 per cent of — le to dividends for several years. 


Approached thus. from standpoint, the evidence seems con- 


the world is an aeger v | 
t, and if this be true it is a disease which does not admit of a loca) 
ey. So long as the obligation of contracts is unimpaired the mere pas- 
sage of acountry from a gold basis to a basis of silver or paper does not ap- 
pear to afford relief. Russia, and Italy a e as hard pressed as Aus- 
tralia or the United States. Ifasingle nation is tofree itself from the com- 
mon lot it must be by the repudiation of gold debts. 


Let us dare grasp this golden anaconda and once for all throt- 
tle it. Let this Co declare that all contracts calling for 
payment of obligations in other than legal-tender money are 
contrary to publie policy and therefore void as to such provi- 
sion, and that any such igs Soko may be legally rpms red 
m Md and payment of any lawful money of the Uni 


To show the selfishness, the heartlessness of these gold mono- 
metallists and their desire of increasing the value of their gold 
incomes I offer the testimony of Mr. Bertram Currie, one of 
Lombard street’s great money magnates, before the royal com- 
mission on gold and silver: 


A. I think a fall in prices is no evil? 

Q. A fall of prices due to a cheaper production of commodities would be 
a gain? 

A. Lask no questions as a consumer. A fall in prices benefits me. 

Q.* * * Is it not a fact that owing to the low prices, large tracts of 
3 that were formerly profitably cultivated in England, have gone out 
vation and are now producing 3 
A. I that is soit is because they are ted to the production of these 


of land which produced these commodities at great 
profit not very long ago? 


he can produce them cheaper and better. * * * T know 
class to which I belong, and I know that any change is diametrically op- 
posed to our feelings, and that whatever change is made, to whatever extent 
We can. we will be clear of it. If we lend a man £1,000, we will say to him, 
By cyt ates to be paid back in this new stuff, we must have 
gold.” 


Nothing can more clearly show the effects of falling prices 
than the interest charges upon the indebtedness of the pope 
of the Union as exemplified by the following article a 
weekly newspaper, to which my attention has been called: 

Mr. WALKER,a blican member of Co from Massachusetts, says 
rrr aed of the United States owe debts, public and private, to the amount 
of ,000,000. Now, we take Mr. WALKER as authority, because he. com- 
ing from a New England State, and being a Republican, will not be accused 
of p the figures too high. 

It is cl ed by some that the rate of interest on this indebtedness will 
average 8 per cent per annum. But to be entirely safe and to be conserva- 
tive, and for boc igi of giving to the public a bird's-eye view of their 
condition, we place the rate at6 per cent. Now 6 cent on $32,000,- 
000.000 amounts to $1,920,000,000. In 1892 we raised 1,028. 484. 000 bus of 


per el, n 
MA oat crop was 661,037,000 bushels. At 25 cents per bushel we have 8188, 


Our gold mines produced $33,000,000 and our silver mines $75,000,000. Now, 
let us add this altogether and see what the result wili be: 
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Thus you will see we are still in debt on interest 8579,703,400. With these 


stubborn facts s us in the face, we are led to exclaim: ' How long, oh 
Lord, how long, will the people sleep!" 


I shall not weary your patience with reading, but shall insert 
with my remarks quotations from Prof. J. Shield Nicholson, 
oo of political ogonomy in the University of Edinburg, 

tland, in his recently published Treatise on Money, and 
Essays on Monetary Problems. Prof. Nicholson is a man 
recognized to-day as one of the greatest teachers of political 
economy of the age, and the opinions he states are the opinions 
revailing not alone in Scotland, butin England, France, and in 

e centers of thought throughout the civilized world, and 
whoever lays aside prejudice and studies solely the welfare of 
humanity will coincide with his views: 


Page 58: One most important factor in determining the general level of 
prices in a country is the quantity of money in circulation. 

Page 61: The decline of the Roman Empire was largely due toa deficiency 
of the circulating medium, which was remitted in payment of taxesin large 
quantities to Rome and the central cities of the emp Asa consequence, 
whilst in the provinces prices ruled low and the miserable tax-payer would 
give any amount of wealth for coins, in the center of the em where 
money was abundant, prices were h. * * © We have in the times of 
the Middle Ages a constant dearth of the precious metals, and Pon neared 
a low level of prices. Under the Tudors agreat rise occurred, which illus- 
trates in a twofold manner the effects of increasing the quantity of money. 
In the first place, under Henry VIII and Edward VI the currency was de- 
based, and thus artificially increased in amount, and next it was naturally 
increased by the gon discoveries of the precious metals in America, espe- 
cially the celebrated silver mines of Potosi. 

Page 65: Again, looking to the ordinary course of trade, it ought to be 
clear4hatif the commerce and population of the world are increased, so 
that the amount of ready money transactions is doubled, then so far, un- 
less the quantity of money is equally increased, there must be a proportion- 
ate fallin prices. This is p. — d a very important consideration. 

There can be no doubt that after the greatdiscoveries of the precious met- 
als in the sixteenth and thenineteeth centuries, the rise in prices would have 
been much greater but for the enormous increase in the volume of trade. 

It follows, too, from this consideration, that, other causes affec! prices 
remaining the same, any increase in the volume of trade by the ex ion 
of commerce to new countries must, in exact opposition to the popular 
view, result not in a rise, but in a fall of prices, unless these new countries 
happen to produce the precious metals in greaterabundance than their com- 
merce requires. 

Page 88. We see, then, that the value of gold is determined in 8 
the same manner as that of d other commodity, according to the equa- 
tion between demand and supp A Competition will go on between those 
who hold the metal on the one side, and those who wish to obtain it on the 
other, until such a general level of prices is reached that the quantity de- 
manded at that level is equal to the quantity offered. 

Page 95: The quantity of standard money, other things remaining the 
same, determines the general level of prices, whilst, on the other hand, the 
quantity of token n" is determined by the general level of Eo. 

Page 166: The key to the present controversy on the connec between 
the currency and the fall Ln ep is found in the dependence of prices on the 
quality of standard me c money. ‘Those who experience a difficulty in 
uem great and general fall largely to currency 5 find that 
difficulty much lessened by considering the way in which, at = ous times, 
a rise in prices has undoubtedly been connected with an increase in the 
1 from the mine. 

‘age 168: And, in fact, we can not proceed a single step in any argument 
on general prices without assuming their dependence on the quantity of 


money. 

Pago 187 : If, for example, the United States were to repeal the Bland act, 
and 'w her silver on the market, the co uences would be a further fall 
in gold prices, and a further depression in trade, not in that country alone, 
bu ede d Id. using country. 

Pages 187, 188: In the first piace, we have seen how the new supplies in the 
one case of silver, in the other of gold, gave a generous stimulus 
to the industrial perle dd the world. The rise in prices which occurred 
Was not, as we are too often told, merely equivalent to a nominal change of 
values and a benefit to debtors at the expense of creditors; for as soon as 

began to move in response to the new money, picis was quick- 
ened, My neg former extended, and production increased. Ifin the sixteenth 
century the trading nations had been afraid of the depreciation of the new 
silver, and had refused to use it as standard money in unlimited payments, 
the medimval system might have retained its immobility for many genera- 
tions, whilst the only gain to the world would have been a profusion of 
cheap silver ornaments; and in the nineteenth century, if the nations had 
listened to the alarmists who urged them to take time by the ray tip of the 
forelock, and demonetize their gold before it became worthless through de- 
preciation, Australia and California would have been left to sheep and 
cattle, the enormous expansion of trade which took place over the whole 
world would have been impossible, and the only gain would have been an 
addition to the stock of the gold plate of those who held mortgages in one 
shape or another over the whole industries of the world. 

But if an incréase in the supplies of the precious metals, when ey 
coined, has the effect which history reveals, surely it does not require muc 

tion to discover that, with 3 Soppa of gold and refusal 
to use silver, the contrary effects—in a word, a dragging depression of 
trade— ht be expected. 

8 2 189: Political economy would be indeed the most dismal of sciences 
if it taught that to insure a period of prosperity, we must submit to a pe- 
riod of horror, and that a long continuance of peace is the sure precursor ot 
depression. Political economy, however, teaches no such thing; on the 
con! , it shows that in the long run destruction is not good for trade, 
and that what we call general overproduction is in reality simply bad or- 


Page 198: For with every increase in the volume of trade and the num- 
bers of people, with every expansion of commerce into new regions, with 
every dis ment ofold customs by 55 and contract, a ter 
demand is made on gold for currency. But the amount of gold uced is 
and the amount absorbed by manufacturers and by the East 


is incre: 
Page 201. general conclusion on this part of the ar, ent, putting 
aside cases of ingenious theorists. à seems to be that with bimer 
ral prices toward the old 
h level of 1872-74, which was 
and for the future the level of 
credit cy- 


allism we sh: at first have a movement of 
level, aooga in all probability not to the 
under the uence of exceptional cases, 

prices would be much more steady. We should have, as before, 


cles and periods of pe pred inflation and depression, but we sh 
have, on the whole, muc qvem Stability; andit E agreedon all sides [on 
the more stable the general level so much the better for the public 2 

Effect onfarmers.— 2 6: The fallin Eastern produce may havea de E. 
ing effect on other markets and other produce, and the general fall in West. 
ern prices 9 due partly to the indirect effects of the de lation of 
silver, as well as to the direct effect of the pressure on gold. It, for example, 
the fall in the price of silver has encouraged the export of wheat from at 
and has ca a fall in its price, it is easy to see that a pathetic 
Will take place in other and food stuffs; and then if all the old- 
countries try to improve their pomon by raising sheep and cattle, the in- 
crease in Soana will tend to lower the price of beef and mutton, and of 
wool and hides, and thus the depreciation of silver, though it strikes most 
3 at the producers of wheat, indirectly affects the whole farming 

Page 208: But it is contrary to all principles and to all experience to sup- 

se that the laboring classes can derive more than temporary benefit bye 
isturbance of the currency, even if that disturbance leads to lower prices. 
The price of labor can not be an exception to the general fallin prices. If 
profits fall enterprise is contracted, and if enterprise is contracted wages 
must fall and employment become irregular. 

Page 229: Now, consider the e: rt trade of India, with wheat for the ex- 
ample. Every fall in silver acts like a bounty on the production of wheat 
in India, and the area under cultivation is TS extending. But, again, 
suppose that silver ceases to fall and that silver prices be; to move up- 
ward. The Indian producer, in this case, require more gold than the 
Western e e wants not only the same number ot ru but more; 
and then he can only afford to sell for more gold. But if old prices rise the 
wost of America and the Lothians of Scotland may again find it profitable 
to grow wheat, and the Indian pbi ed may suffer. 

age 288: Every one pays sufficient respect to arithmetic to admit that if 
prices were fixed and unalterable wages could only rise at the expense of 


profits. But withfall rices, both wages and profits will fall; and though 
profits may fall first. we Aem be sure tha wane will follow. s 
The educated sentiment of the world is declaring itself almost 


universally for the restoration of bimetallism. I do not care by 
what road it comes. I prefer it should come by national bimet- 
allism, by American efforts; but if it can not come that way, let 
it come international methods. I will welcome the truth, 
wherever Ifindit. Whateverleadercarriesthe banner,whether 
on this side of the Chamber, or on that, or in the middle, I will 
follow him. I want the truth, this shall be my motto: 

Seize on truth, wherever found, 

On Christian or on heathen ground; 


Among my friends, among my foes, 
The plant's divine where'er it grows. 


I want it with this side of the Chamber if I can get it—with 
that side if it must be, or in the center. But the men who stand 
for American principles are my men. The 7 that stands 
for American institutions - that is my party, hatchurch which 
understands and pleads the cause of those who bear burdens, of 
those who are naked, of those who are hungry, is my church. 


Let prideful he do battle about creeds; 
That church is mine which does most Christlike deeds. 


I do not care what the name of the party may be, if it stands 
by the truth. If my pe shall forget its name, its traditions, 
and if its principles should be taken up and carried by another, 
I follow, regardless of party name; and if there is no party 
standing by the principles in which I believe, then I will just 

o back upon my farm and have a little party all to myself. 

Laughter.] 1 hold to whatever I believe is going to inure to 
ihe happiness and the welfare and the prosperity of the Ameri- 
can citizenship of this nation. [Applause.] 

We have presented you here a bill in behalf of the farmers of 
the United States. Gentlemen, you can go back and explain to 
your constituents that you voted to destroy silver, and the 
will forgive you for it; I believe they will be as charitable al- 
most as the Lord, who, when we are repentant, forgives us all 
our sins of omission or commission. I do not wonder that you 
fell, the temptations that came from these boards of trade were 
so great. But go back to the people with your fine-spun legal 

ropositions—go back and tell them that you voted against this 
Bill in defiance of the will of every agriculturist in this Union, 
in defiance of the will of the great agricultural press, whose 
columns are not sold for so much a line—tell them that the 
boards of trade gave you ample reason why you ought not to su 
port this bill, and they will tell you that the boards of trade 

ave you the reasons on which you acted last year. They will 
orgive you for the one offense; they may forgive you for both, but 
I doubt it. 

We hope you will not need to make any such explanations. 
We have shown our friends from Chicago and our friends from 
New York that not one provision, not one line, not one syllable 
in this bill affects any human being except those who deliber- 
ately sell commodities that they never contemplate at any pe- 
riod in the world’s existence to deliver, and who thus depress 
and depreciate in value the products of honest industry on field 
and farm. I do not know whether it is constitutional or not, 
but I know that it is humane, that itis just. Yea, it is almost 
divine, and if your judgment, if your fine perceptions of law, 

our legal and ede aree abstractions will not permit you to 
loe it as lawyers, I invoke in its behalf the higher law, the 
law of human necessity, and ask you, as friends of the farmers 
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and for their welfare and in behalf of humanity and for the love 
of your fellow man, to put aside temporarily legal abstractions 
and technicalities. 

If some lawyer tells you it is “paternal,” tell him it may be 
s0, but that it is more than fraternal in its p, and that you 
are going to let your fine distinctions havea little play for once, 
and get out from under the meshes of the law, banish your ob- 
jections for the time being, and give the benefit of the doubt to 
the men whohave honored you with your seats here, and who, in 
their hour of trial and adversity, have demanded at your hands 
some legislation in their interest, and that you will in their be- 
half let your votes go with your hearts rather than with your 
heads in their hour of necéssity. [Applause.] : 

Ithank the House for its courtesy and kind attention. 


The Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. MATTHEW S. QUA Y, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


May 8, June 12, 13, and 16, 1895. 


The Senate MAE under consideration the bill (H. R. 4804) to reduce taxation, 
to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


TEXTILES. 

Mr. QUAY said: 

Mr.PRESIDENT. Inconsidering the relation of the tariff to the 
textile industries of the United States, it is necessary that some 
account shall be taken of the relation of those industries to the 
business of sheep husbandry. The growing of wool in this 
see E is so closely related to the manufaeture of woolen 
goods in our mills that any legislation which affects the latter 
to its disadvantage must operate seriously tothe injury of those 
persons in our population who produce wool. ithout the 
American woolen mill the American woolgrower can have no 
market. Without the American woolgrower the American 
manufacturer of woolens must suffer grave disadvantage be- 
cause of his inability to procure from domestic sources some of 
the finest wools grown in the world. 

Without these two industries (both of which are menaced in 
the most serious manner by the bill now pending, or which 
was pending two days ago) this great nation will be deprived 
of the ability to clothe itself from its own resources and will be 
driven to a very perilous dependence, especially in times of war, 
upon foreign countries, for clothing, which is a necessary of life 
in rius climate, and for the wool out of which that clothing is 
made. 

It will be shown as I proceed that there was in the minds of 
Americans during the earliest colonial period a full recognition 
of the necessity for a movement toward independence in these 
particulars, and with it a strong purpose, by the employment of 
all available means, to arrange for the production at home not 
only of the wool, but of the woolens required for the convenience 
and comfort of the people. 

WOOL. 


The quan of protection for wool and manufactures thereof 
Seems have occupied the attention of the lawmakers in the 
American colonies in the very beginning of their history. As 
early as 1609 the colonists of Jamestown, Va., were provided with 
sheep, which did not increase very rapidly in consequence of 
their destruction by wolves; so that in 1648, thirt, aus years 
after their first introduction, the number of shee the whole 
colony of Virginia was only 3,000. The first evidence of Gov- 
ernment protection for wool was in an enactment passed in 1657 
setting forth that no sheep be transported out of the colony ex- 
cept upon such penalties as may be thought fit by the governor 
and the council, and in 1662 Virginia by a statute not only pro- 
hibited the exportation of wool, but offered a bounty as an en- 
couragement to the raising of sheep and the establishment of 
woolen manufactures by offering 5 pounds of tobacco (at that 
pee NS currency) for every yard of woolen cloth made in 

e colony. 

Thus protection was born on Virginia soil. The principle of 
protection to American industries was again recognized in 1664 
when, with a view to diversifying industries, the General As- 
sembly of Virginia, at the public expense, established in each 
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county looms for weavers. In 1668, a law was for the: 
urpose of better converting wool, flax, and hemp into clothing. 
he commissioners of the county courts were given authority 
to build houses for the instruction of poor children in the art of 
spinning and weaving. 
And to further promote these objects laws were enacted in 
1682 imposing heavy penalties upon theexportation of wool, and 
for the encouragement of the working up of wool into cloth a 


bounty of 6 pounds of tobacco was provided for every person 
makinga M of woolencloth, or linsey-woolsey, three-fourths of 
a yard wide, and for every dozen pairs of men's or women’s 


woolen or worsted hose a bounty of 12 pounds of tobacco was 
offered. The price of wool was fixed at 8 pence per pound for 
fleeces, abit before shearing. In 1687 Virginia passed an act 
fortheencouragement of domestic manufactures, including those 
from wool, which was rejected by the King as hostile to English 
interests, for in her colonial policy England was always selfish 
and cruel—a sow that devoured her own litter. 

As bearing on the selfishness of England's colonial 
I quote a chapter from Mr. James M. Swank's work title 
in all Ages:” 


BRITISH EFFORTS TO PREVENT THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN 
IRON INDUSTRY, 


Many of the difficulties encountered in the early development of all our 
industries were inseparable from the conditions which attend the settle- 
ment of anew country; but others were of a political character and grew 
out of the dependent relation of the colonies to Great Britain. The first 
Lord Sheffield declared that“ the only use and advantage of American col- 
onies or West India Islands is the uo ud of their consumption and the 
carriage of their produce." McCulioch, is Commercial Dictionary, ad- 
mits that it was “a leading ciple in the system of colonial policy, 
adopted as well by England as by the other European nations, to disco 
all "ree s to manufacture such articles in the colonies as could be pro- 
vided for them by the mother country.'* 

Dr. William Elder, in his aree iyu of the Day, says: The colonies were 
held under restraint so absolute that, beyond the common domestic indus- 
tries and the most ordinary mechanical employment, no kind of manufac- 
tures was permitted.” Bancroft, in his "Y of the United States of 
America, says that England, in its relation th other states, sought a 
convenient tariff; in the colonies it prohibited industry." He further says: 
“The British nation took no part in the strifes between the governors and 
the colonies; but they were jealously alive to the interests of their own com- 
merce and manufactures. That the British creditor might be secure, lands 
in the plantations were, by act of Parliament, made liable for debts. Every 
branch of consumption was, as far as practicable, sec to English man- 
ufacturers; every form of competition in industry in the heart of planta 
tions was discouraged or forbidden.“ 

In 1750 appeared the celebrated deliverance of a prominent Englishman,- 
Joshua Gee, in which he boldly declared that the British people “ought al- 
Ways to keep a watchful eye over our colonies, to restrain them fromsetting 
upany of the manufactures which are carried on in Great Britain, and any 
such attempts should be crushed in the beginning, for if they are suffered to 
grow up to maturity it will be difficult to suppress them." He especially 
recommended that all slitting mills, and engines for dra wire or 
weaving stockings, be put down.“ Mathew Carey, in his Essays on Political 
Economy, says: The Chatham, the least hostile to British America 
m ter, in speech in the House of Lo: 
the Throne in 1770, expresses his utmost alarm at the first efforts at manu- 
factures in America." Henry C. Carey informs us in his Principles of Social 
Science, that even the dis hed Lord Chatham "declared that he would 
not allow the colonists to make even a hobnail for the ves." 

A law of Virginia to encour: textile manufactures in the 1 
passed in 1684, Was annulled in land. In 1699 the exportation, by 
or water, of wool and woolen manufactures from one colony to another was 
prohibited. This was done that English woolen manufactures might have 
a monopoly in supplying the colonists with woolen goods. From 1719 to 
1782 British merchants “complained in memorials to the Government that 
the people of Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Maryland were setting ap manufactures of woolen and linen for the use of 
their ownfamilies, and of flax and hemp for coarse and halters.“ Ban- 
croftsays: In the land of furs it was found that hats were well made; the 
London uy eed of hatters remonstrated, and their craft was 8 by 
an act forbi ding hats to be transported from one plantation to another.” 
In 1732," says Henry C. Carey, in great work above mentioned, the ex- 
portation of hats from province to vince was prohibited and the number 
of hatters’ apprentices was limi by law.” In 1750a hatter shop in Mas- 
sachusetts was declared by the British Parliament to be a nuisance. 

Concerning the attitude of Great Britain toward the woolen manufactures 
of the colonies at as late a period as the beginning of the Revolution, we 
quote from Adam Smith, in Wealth of Nations, gonnen in 1776: “She 

hibits the exportation from one province to another by water, and even 

e carriage by land, upon horseback, or in a cart, of hats, of wools, and 
woolen goods of the produce of America, a regulation which effectually 

revents the establishment of any manufacture of such commodities for 

tant sale, and confines the industry of her colonists in this way to such 
coarse and household manufactures as a private family commonly makes 
for its own use, or for that of some of its neighbors in the same province." 

In the seventeenth century the colonial iron industry was so slowly de- 
velo’ that it attracted butlittle attention in Great Britain; but at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, when Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 

ia began to manufactureiron and to M ag itto England, the possibilities 
of its development in competition with the Englishiron industry became a 
source of uneasiness to English ironmasters, In the following passage 
Bancroft details the result of this apprehension. 

“The proprietors of English iron works were jealous of American indus- 
try. In 1719 news came that, in some parts of Massachusetts, the inhabit- 
ants worked up their wool and flax and made a coarse sort for their own 
use; that they manufactured great part of their leather; that there were 
also hatters in the maritime towns, and that six furnaces and nineteen 
forges were set up for making iron.’ These six and nineteen forges 
were a terror to ngland, and their s res haunted the public im: 
tion for a quarter of acentury. The House of Commons readily resolved 
that ‘the erecting manufactories in the colonies tended to lessen their de- 
pendence;’ and, under pretense of enco g the importation ot Ameri- 
can lumber, they a bill having the clause, ‘that none in the planta- 
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tions should manufacture iron wares ot any kind out of any sows, pigs, or 
bars whatsoever.’ The House of Lords added, ‘that no forge, going by water 
or other works, should be erected in anyof thesaid pianta ons, for mak- 
ing, WORKING GROOM YEA OL SEY AG pigs, orcast into bar orrodiron.’ 
The opposition of the Northern col defeated the bill; Lay eq would 
not yet forbid the colonist to manufacture 2 bolt or a nail, but the purpose 
The distinguish 5 rican historian rds in the following langu: 

e reco o ago 
the culmination of the re ve policy of the mother country toward the 
fron industry of the colo : “America abounded in fron ore; its unwrought 
iron was excluded by a duty from the English market, and its ple were 
rapidly gaining atthefurnaceand theforge. InFe , 1750, the sub- 
ject engaged theattention ofthe Houseof Commons. 'l'o the dangerot 
Americanrivalry Charles Townshend was placed atthe head of a co: ttee. 
After a few days’ deliberation he brought 
can iron in its rudest forms to be im 


orrolling 
iron, or any plating f urnace for 
maxing steel. * * * pr 
mill in America should be abolished. The clause failed by a majority 
of 22; but an immediate return was required of every mill ady existing, 
and the number was never to be increased." The act of Parliament to whi 
Bancroft here alludes contained many provisions, but its principal provi- 
sions were as follows: 

Whereas the importation of bar iron from His ae ed colonies in 
America into the port of London, and the importation of pig iron from the 
said colonies into any port of Great Britain, and the manufacture of such 


bar iron and pig iron in Great Britain, wil be a great advantage, not only 
to the said colonies, but also to this om, by furnishing the manufac- 
tures of iron with a supply of that useful and necess commodity,and by 


means thereof large sums of money, now annually paid for íron to foreign- 
ers, be savedto om, and cà ep eg quantity of the woolen and 
other manufactures of Great Britain be exported to America in ex- 
change for such iron so imported; be it therefore enacted by the en — 


most excellent. esty, by and with the advice and consent of the 

tual t * in this spremna Parliamentassembled, 
and by the authority of thesame, that from and after the 24th day of June, 1750, 
these v and vesubsidies, customs, impositions, rates, and du! 
now payable on pig made in and imported from His Majesty's colonies 
in America into any port of Great Bri! shall cease, de! and be no 


termine, 
longer paid; and that from and after the said 2ith day of June no subsidy, 
custom, imposition, rate, orduty whatever shall be payable upon bar iron 
made in and imported from the said colonies into the of ion; any 
law, statute, or to the contrary thereof in any n 3 
in His esty" 


Such erection continued 
any person or be ted, or after such erec- 
tion continue, or cause 9 in any of the said 5 oo 
„or e n or persons so offen: 

mali, e, forge, OF — fortelt the sum of 2200 1 law- 

ful money of Great Britain. 
“And itis hereby further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that every 
such mill, e, forge, or furnace so erected or continued contrary to the 

this act shall be deemed a common nuisance, and that eve: 

commander-in-chief of any of His Maj- 


governor, t-govi 

esty's colonies in America, where such mill, engine, fi or furnace 

shall be erected or 5 information 8 
credibl that an 


engine, f or furnace to be abated within the space of thirty d next 
m informa: ven And made as aforesaid.” ands 


many places. 
and their exportation to England to meet a scarcity of the domestic supply 
of these raw products, and to be exchanged for British woolen and other 
manufactures, was therefore encouraged. 
m relating to articles made from iron and bar iron was in- 
tended to be prohibitory of their manufacture in colonies. Adam Smith 


thus described in 1776 the character of this tion, which had not been 
7 — altered down to that period, th of the Revolution 
“While Great Britain in America manufacture of and 


bar iron by exempting them from duties to which the like co: ties are 
subject when imported from any other country, she imposes an absolute 
Bro ä erection of steel furnaces and slit mills in of her 


tions, She will not suffer her colonists to workin those 


more refined manufactureseven for their on consumption, but insists u 
their purchasing of her merchants and manufacturers all goods of this 
which they have occasion for.” 


Bancroft comments as follows upon the reception which was given in 
2 the new — 
grudged Ain 


from the threatened inaction of the English furnaces, feared a dimin- 


woodlands, „ ponon of bar iron from the colonies was therefore 
limited to the port London, already had — 2 from abroad 

and smiths of Birmingham thought well of im bars 
of iron free; but, from n'to the ‘many lies in the 


850 was generally enforced in the colonies, and the further 
erection of slitting and rolling mills, PME M TOC ME 
ted. W ter described w' had beenerected 


lonies 
commani [7 to the requirements of the new law. The 
tion of p» Penne James Hamilton of Pennsylvania was 


printed by Benjamin Franklin. An original copy may be seen in the libr: 

2 te o dpt Historical Societ; fh Philadelphia. Itreads as follows. 
n. James Hamilton, esq., lleutenant-governor and commander- 

1n-chief of the Provinceof Pennsylvania and counties of New CAStle. Kent, 


and Sussex, on Delaware. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas by an act of Parliament passed in the twenty-third year of His 
Majesty's reign, entitled An act to encourage the A rie of pig and 
bar iron from His Majesty's colonies in America, to prevent the erec- 
tion of any mill or other for slitting or rolling of iron, or any pla 
forge to work with a tilt hammer, or any furnace for m steel in any o 
the said colonies," it is enacted ‘‘that from and after the 24th day of June, 
in the year of our Lord 1750, every governor, lieutenant-governor, and com- 
mander-in-chief of any of His Majesty's colonies in America shall forthwith 
transmit to the commissioners for trade and plantations a certilicate under 
his hand and seal of office containing a particular account of every mill or 
ogre for slitting and rolling of iron, and every platin Torge to work with 
a tilt hammer, and ev making steel at 6 of the com- 


proprietors of each such mill, supna forge, and furnace, and the place 


appear 
by wri 
every mill or engine for slitting and rolling of iron, every plating forge to 
work with a ves 2 Bis hich . 


of their reputed proprietor or proprietors, and the occupiers of them, and 
every of them; and whether they or any of them were used on the said 24th 
day of June or not, as they and each of them will answer tho contrary at 


their peril. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the Provinceo? Pennsylvania, 
at PRIN this 16th dzy of Tia in = Phar -fourth P of the 
of our Sovereign Lord, rge rea tain, France, and 
Ireland, etc., and in the year of our Lord, 1 15 
JAMES HAMILTON. 
By His Honor's command. 
RICHARD PETERS, Secretary. 
God save the King. 


As may be easily imagined, the p e Of this actaroused anew the feeling 
of discontent in the colonies which had been created and keptalive by many 
repressive measures of the mother coun directed against our colonial 
manufactures, These measures of on formed a large of that 
long train of abuses and usurpations" which led tothe war of independ- 


press the 
ches of our iron 


for knitting gloves or stockings is pro- 

hibited under the penalty not only of the forfeiture of such frames or en- 

ines so e rep or 3 
, the o to the €— who shall 

* By the 5th Geo: (1718), chapter hee person who shall be convicted 


8 for twelve TM goa until the fine shall Ped paid. By 
eor; 
to 


the fine s 5 
upon proof that any has been 


the former of these two statu! person 
nus cer has promised or contracted Lj 


any artificer, or that any 
for the 


or administrator to any person, or of within this kingdom 

by descent. devise, or AL sepia He aoe forfeits to the King all his 

lands, goods, and chat 1s, is declared an alien in every respect, and is put 
2 protection. 

Sir William er a the chapter on offenses against public trade, in 
his Commentaries on the Laws of England. recites some of the details above 

ven by Adam Smith, and adds important testimony to the character of 

e restrictive 1 lation adopted by Great Britain in 1774, during the long 
reign of George the Third. Hesays: 

o prevent the destruction of our home manufactures by transporting 
and seducing our artists to settle abroad, it is provided, by statute 5, George 
I, c. 27, that such as so entice or seduce them shall be fined £100 and be im- 

three months; and forthe second offense shall be fined at discretion 
and be imprisoned a year; and the artificers sogoing into foreign countries, 
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not returning within six months after warning pus them by the Brit- 
ambassador where Ly Sat pre deem be deemed aliens, and forfeit all 
theirland and goods, and be 


apable of any legacy or . 
“By statute 23George II, c. 13, the seducers incur, for the offense, a 
orfeiture of £500 for each artificer contracted with to be sent abroad and 
prisonment for twelve months; and for the second, £1,000, and are liable 
two years’ im mment; and, by the same statute, connected with 14 
George c. 71, if any person exports tools or utensils used in the sili, 
linen, cotton, or woolen — (oxempting wool cards to North 
America) he forfeits the same and £200, and the captain of the ship (having 
knowledge thereof) £100; and if any captain of a ss d ship or officer of 
the customs knowingly suffers such e: rtation he forfeits £100 and his em- 
ployment and is forever made incapable of bearing any public office; and 
person collecting such tools or utensils in order to export the same 
shall on conviction at the assizes, forfeit such tools and also £200." 

“The policy which is epito: above by the great English politicalecen- 
omist and the great English commentator was continued throughout the 
Revolution and long after the colonies secured their independence. Thede- 
tails of British legislation at this period are worthy of preservation. 

The following summary of the provisions of various restrictive acts of 
Parliament, enacted in 1781, 1782, 1785, and 1795, 1s derived from Pope's Laws 
of the Customs and Excise: 

“(1781.) It was enacted (21 George IIT, chapter 37) that any person who 
packed or put on board, or caused to be brought to amy place in order to be 
put on board any vessel, with a view to exportation, ‘any machine, engine, 
tool, press, paper, ei 1 implement, or any Peet thereof, which now is 
or hereafter may be used in the woolen, cotton, linen, or silk manufacture 
of this Kingdom, or goods wherein wool, cotton, linen, or silk are used, or 
any model or plan thereof,’ etc., should forfeit every such machine and the 
soe y packed therewith and £200, and suffer imprisonment for twelve 
months. 

The like penalties attached to having in custody or power, or collecting 
making, applying for, or causing to be made, any such machinery, and the 
forfeitures were to go to the use of the informer after the e 8 of prose- 
cution were paid, The exporta and the attempt to put on board for 
that purpose, of ‘any blocks, plates, , tools, or utensils used e d 
which are Loa nero the pre or hing of, the calico, cotton, muslin, 
or linen Lar manufactures, or any part thereof,’ were the next year 
(1782) prohibited under er of £500. e same act interdicted the trans- 
portation of tools used in the iron and steel manufactures. 

“1785. The eer improvements which had been made in England in all 
branches of the iron manufacture, and the competition g As in 
Burope and American in the production of rawiron, doubtless prompted the 
act of 1785 (25 George III. chapter 67) to prevent, under severe penalties, the en- 
ticing of artificers or workmen in the iron and steel manufactures out of the 


799. eactof Parliament of 1785, prohibiting the exportation of tools 

and machinery used in the iron and steel manufactures wasmade perpetual 

the statute 35, George ITI, chapter 38. It recapitulates the several descrip- 

of machines, e es, implements, utensils, and models, or parts 

thereof, employed in ro „ Slit i Dressing, casting, boring, stamping, 

ey a „ shading, or chasing and d inking iron and other metals. 

t in cludes mac esset in the button, glass, pottery, saddle and harness, 
er man wire molds for paper, etc. 

We below RE ovisions of the act of the British Parliament 

491. 


chapter adopted e twenty-first year of the rmx of 3 
. which prohibited the exportation from Great Bri ot machinery 
used in the manufacture of cotton, linen, woolen, and silk goods: 


An act to explain and amend an act made in the fourteenth year of the 


nm of his present Majesty, entitled, ‘An act to prevent the e: tation to 
oreign parts of utensils made use of in the cotton, linen, woolen, and silk 
manufactures of 


om. * * + Thatif, at any time after the 24th 
day of June, 1781, any person or persons in Great Britain or Ireland shall 
* * * puton board of any ship or vessel, which shall not be bound directly 
to some port or place in Great Britain or Ireland, * any machine, 
engine, tool Dress. paper, utensil, or implement whatsoever, which now is, 
oratany time or es hereafter shallormay be, in, or pro) for the 
proparing; working, pressing, finishing, or completing, of the woolen, cotton, 

n, or silk manufactures of this kingdom + * or any model or plan, 
or models or plans, of any such machine, engine, wool, press, paper utensil, 
or implement, or any part or parts thereof, * è t rson or person, 
80 offending shall, for every such offense, not only forfeit allsuch machiness 
utensils, or 


engines, tools, 
thereof, respectively, together with the pac. 


for the space of 
Site Taonia without bail or mainprize, and until such forfeiture shall be 


The act of 1785, in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of George the Third, 
@ little over one hundred years ago, was 3 ly passed to cripple if 
possible the iron industries of foreign countries. Its principal provisions 
were as follows: 

An act to 

ade use of 


re- 
tence whatever, export, oad, or put on board, or k, or causeor procure to be 


seas (except to Ireland), or shall lade, or cause or procure to be laden 
bo: an Goat or other vessel, or shall bring, or cause to be brought to 
ony quay wm ox other place, in order to be so laden or put on board an 


and anvils for stamps, screws for oe ron 
sorts, in iron, steel, or other metal, whic! 


fitted together; iron or steel dies, to be used in stamps or either 
th or withont impressions on them; rollers of cast UR ween ht iron, or 

— for rolling of metal, and frames for the same; flasks or cas molds, 
used therewith; lathes of all sorts for o E 

hing, either the whole together or separate parts thereof; lathe strings, 
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hing brushes, scouring or shading presses for horn buttons, 
ee horn 88 tor cutting ot me rolled steel, rolled metal, 


with silver thereon, of buttons not fitted up into buttons, or in an 
unfinished state; enigines for chating, stocks for cast: buckles, buttons, and 


rings; cast-iron anv. hammers for forgime mills for iron and copper; 
rolls, slitters, beds, p and frames for slitting mills; die-sin tools 
ofall sorts, engines for tton shanks, laps of all sorts, en- 


making ips of 

es, tools for pinching of glass, engines for covering of whips, 
rushes, bars of metal covered with gold orsilver, iron or stecl-screw plates, 
pins, and stocks for making screws, or any other toolor utensil whatsoever, 
which now is, are, or at any time or times hereafter shallor may be used in, 
or proper for the preparing, working, finishing, orcompleting of the iron or 
steel manufactures of this Kingdom, or either of them, by what name or 
names soever the same shall be called or known, or any model or plan, or 
models or plans of any such tool, utensil, or implement, or any aut or parts 
thereof, the person or persons so offending shall for every such offense not 
any forfeit and lose such tools or utensils, or parts or parcels thereof, to- 
gether with the packages and all other goods packed therewith, if any such 
there be, * * the person or persons so offen shall, for every such 
offense, forfeit the sum of £200 of lawful money of Great Britain, and shall 
also suffer imprisonment in the common gaol, prison, or house of correc- 
tion * * * for irepl rr of twelvemonths, without ball or mainprize, and 

until such forfeiture s. be paid. t 


others emplo . departing or from be seduced to depart 
y + be e: that 


out of this kingdom t therefore enacted e authority aforesaid, 
from and after the said istday of August, 1785, if any person or persons shall 
contract with, e, or endeavor to seduce or encourage any ar- 


tificer or workman concerned or . or who shall have worked at, or 
been employed in, the iron or stee 
or 


to any parts 


ced, persuaded, encouraged or seduced, or eiie dece e be, Mueren pay 
8 commit 


of Great 


for and wor 
ing aree E mere added tothe list. In 1 
the act of 1785 was made pope In 1789 an act was passed 
that ‘Whereas there have of late been many attem 


out of Scotland into foreign countries, be it therefore further en: that 
all personsseduc or atte to colliers + + from 
dom of Great Bri! shallbe hed in the same manner as persons seduc- 


ing, or attempting to seduce, ther punis 
bylaw.” This last act would have a tendency to prevent the mining of 
in the United States, which hadscarcely been commenced atthe time of its 


passage. 
The prohibition of the exportation of machinery for the manufacture of 
iron and steel and of other machinery continued until 1 after the begin- 


ning of the nt century. In 1 and again in 1833 the tion of 
machinery Dor the — Aan of cotton, woolen, — — ADA 0 Was 
n until 1 In the 


arrest of Hugh Wagstaff for placing on board the American ship Mount 
Vernon, bound to Nev 8 indies uan 


person in London who to send him complete models of Ar ht's 
tent. The models were completed and p: 4 but were detected for- 
Toited." In 1832 the model of a roller for calico printing, to be used at Lowell, 
in Massachusetts, could be o from England only by concealing it in 

the trunk of a lady who was returning to this country. 
From a letter in the on of Dr. Hayes it appears that when, in 1839, 
arp and Ro ap te Manchester, England, desired to introduce 

their self-acting mule into country after obtat: 


a patent for it here, 
their American partner, Mr. Bradford Durfee, of Fall River, was compelled 
tosmuggle through France the patterns forthe castings. The statutes fn- 

fering with the emigration of artificers were not wholly repealed until 


our man turing industries she vigorously protec her own industries 
by customs duties from foreign competition. The protection which she 
gave to her iron indus after Cort had perfected for her the puddling fur- 
nace and the rolling and the owners of her blast- generally 
introduced steam power and the use of mineral fuel, is ynoticeable. 


Prior to this time Great Britain had not made enough iron to supply her 
own wants; now she could do this. We quote as follows from Scrivenor's 
History of the Iron Trade: 

From 1782 till 1795 the duty of foreign bars was £2 168. 2d. per ton. It rose 
to £3 1s. 7d. in 1797; from 1798 to 1802 it was £315s. 5d.; in two years it had got 
to £4 17s. Id.; from 1806 to 1808 it stood at £5 7s. 52d.; in the three years 
tween 1809 and 1812 it was £5 9s. 10d.; and in the five years ending with 1818 
it had been £6 9s. 10d. At this date a distinction was made in the interests 
of British shipping; for whilst thenceforward till the close of 1825 the aay. 
on fo: bars was £6 10s. if imported in British ships, it was £7 18s. 6d. 
im inforeign. Nor was thisall: iron slit or hammered into rods, and 
iron drawn down or hammered less than three-quarters of an inch square, 
Was made to pay a duty at the rate of £20 per ton; wrought iron not other 
wise enumerated was taxed with a payment of £50 for every £100 worth 
a esp and steel or manufactures of steel were similar loaded with a 50 
per cent duty.” 

It does not fall within the scope of this work to discuss the revenue policy 
of the British Government at any period of the history of our own country 
further than to show its effects in retarding the development of our iron 
and steel industries. This has been done. As germane, however, to what 
has already been presented, the following additional testimony concerning 


the hcstile policy of the British Government and people toward American 


9 industries in the present century is of historical value. 

In 1816 Lord Brougham, in a speech in Parliament, advoca! the in- 
creased exportation of British goods to the United States, decl: that it 
was well worth while to in a loss upon the first exportation in order by 
the glut to stiflein the cradle those rising manufactures in the United States 
which the war has forced into existence contrary to the natural course of 


Mr. Robertson, a member of Parliament, said in a memorable speech 
quoted by Henry Clay in 1832: „It was idle for us to endeavor to persuade 
other nations to join with us in adopting the principles of what was called 
free trade. Other nations knew, as well asthe noble lord 8 and those 
who acted with him, what we meant by free trade was nothing more nor less 
than, by means of the great advantages we enjoyed, to get pores ux d of all 
their markets for our manufactures, and to prevent them, one an „from 
ever becoming manufacturing nations.” 

In 1843 the London Spectator said: More general considerations tend to 
show that the trade between the two countries, most beneficial to both, must 
be what is commonly called a colonial trade; the new settled country im- 
porting the manufactures of the old in exchange for its own raw produce. 

all economical relations the United States still stand to England in the 
relation of colony to mother country.” 

William Huskinson, the pioneer in the British free-trade movement and 
iga rominent member of the tish Parliament, declared in a speech 
inl hat to enable capital to obtain a fair remuneration the price of 
labor must be kept down." In 1854 a British liamentary commission de- 
clared: “The laboring classes generally in the manufacturing districts of 
this country, and especially in the iron and coal districts, are very little 
aware of the extent to which they are often indebted for their Lepore | em- 
ployed at all to the immense losses which their ye pat voluntarily in- 
cur in bad times in order to destroy foreign competition and to gain and 
keep possession of foreign markets. * * The large capitals of this 
country are the great instruments of warfare against the competing capi- 
tal of foreign countries.” 


From the American Iron Trade, in 1876, I also quote the fol- 
lowing: 


Restrictive measures concerning the exportation of wool and the importa- 
tion of woolen cloths were adopted in England early in the reign of Edward 
III, in the first half of the fourteenth century. Blackstone remarks of the 
legislation in the reign of Edward. Much also was done under the auspices 
of this magnanimous prince for secretion, ed domestic manufactures by 
prohibiting the exportation of English wool and the importation or wear 
of foreign cloth or furs, and by encour: cloth-workers from other coun- 
tries to settle here.” From Edward's e the protective policy is faintly 
marked in English history. 

At first, however, only the manufacture of common woolen goods was 
made the subject of protective legislation. The Continent still continued 
without restriction to supply fine cloths, tapestries, silks, linens, laces, cut- 
—2 iron, étc., for many years. Nox did thee: rtation of wool come to an 
end; it "became a monopoly of the King's exchequer. In the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the legislation of England affecting the importation of 
foreign goods competing with those of domestic manufacture, or retarding 
domestic manufactur! enterprise, grew more and more restrictive. 

Under Edward IV, in the fifteenth century, the importation of many manu- 
factured articles was entirely prohibited. When Queen Elizabeth was upon 
the throne, during the latter part of the sixteenth century, the effect of this 
policy, of which she was an ardent friend, was seen in the vast development 
ofthe manufacturing and commercial interests of the kingdom. ‘Then, for 
the first time, England began to manifest the possession of those wonderful 
een which have made her the first commercial and manufacturing 
nation of modern times. 

The policy of Edward III, which gave England her start in many im- 
portant branches of manufactures, was contemporaneous with the settle- 
ment in the country of some Flemish weavers. Others of their countrymen 
accepted the inducements to immigration which were offered by Edward, 
and still other skilled foreigners followed the Flemish workmen. In time, 
however, the large numbers of foreign artisans who had settled in England 
excited the jealousy of native manufacturers, and many thousand Belgians 
iin Se the country in the early part ot the sixteenth century 

enry , 

A few years after the expulsion of the Bel 
successfully resorted to by Elizabeth to rid England of the ships and mer- 
chandise of the powerful Hanseatic League, which for many years had en- 
terea parliamentary privileges amount almost to a monopoly of Eng- 

commerce. All these were, in their time, measures of protection, as 
were those enactments in previous years which had eee the e Aon 
tation of certain 1oreign goods; but so extreme and violent were the last 
two here noted that their wisdom and justice wonld have been more than 
questioned if they had occurred in our day. English statesmanship and 
philanthropy first invited foreign merchants and manufacturers to culti- 
vate intimate relations with the unskilled poopie of England; and then, 
when the lessons so greatly needed had been freely imparted, and they were 
informed that their services were no longer required, and that their com- 
pany was not wanted. 

Elizabeth, however, was in one respect wiser than Henry. She did not 
banish from England skilled workmen of foreign birth who had sought her 
shores. She encouraged the immigration of Huguenot refugees, which had 
commenced a few years before her accession to the throne, and, partly in 
consequence ofthis encouragement her reign, as already remarked, was a 
m rous one for her people. The Huguenots brought over from France 

e 


ans, Summary measures were 


owledge of many of the mechanic arts of which England had E 
viously been ignorant. In 1560 a pair of black silk stockings, knit in Eng- 
land, was presented to Queen Elizabeth "as a great achievement. In the 


seventeenth century the accession to her population of other Huguenot 
refugees still further added to the manufacturing skill and developed the 
manufacturing resources of England. * * * 

As one resultof the Huguenot immigration into England the manufac- 
ture of silk was greatly extended. ‘To cherish the industry, the duties on 
imported silks were £rebled, and then their importation prohibited.” In 1678 
an act was passed for the encouragement of woollen manufactures, which 

uired that all dead bodies should be wra) in woolen shrouds,” 
act remained in force until 1808. The linen manufacture was 
established through liberal grants from William of Orange and succeeding 
soverei; Blackstone, in chapter on “ Offenses against public trade, 
states that “owling * * * the offense of transporting wool or sheep out 
of this kingdom to the detriment of its staple manufacture * * * was 
forbidden at common law * and by many later statutes. 

The statute 8 Elizabeth, chapter 3, makes the transportation oflive sheep, 
or embarking them on board any ship, for the first offense forfeiture of g 
and imprisonment for a year, and at the end of the year the left hand shall be 
cutoff in some public market, and shall be there nailed up in the openest 


lace; and the second offense is felo 

" as 3 and 7, W. 
wool, sheep, or fuller’s earth, liable to penalties, an 
ure of the interest of the ship and cargo by the owners, if , and COn- 
fiscation of goods and three years’ imprisonment to the master of all the 
mariners;" and the statutes 4 George I. and 12 and 19 George II Make a 
transportation for seven years it the penalties be not paid.” ese prohibi- 
tions of the exportation of wool, sheep, and fuller's clay were not repealed 
until the present century. 

Near the close of the seventeenth peni in the reign of William III, the 
he Webra of frames or engines for knitting gloves or stockings was pro- 
hibited under heavy penalties. A hundred years later, in 1782, "a special act 
was passed prohibiting the exportation of engrayed copper plates and blocks, 
or enticing any workmen employed in printing calicoes to go beyond the 
sea, under a penalty of £500 and twelve months imprisonment. 


In this connection I wish to read a brief extract from Lord 
Macauley’s address in Edinburg, November 2, 1852, on the oc- 
casion of his reélection to Parliament. He says: 


Already emigration is beginning, if I rightly understand, to produce the 
same effect here which it has produced on the Atlantic States of the Union. 
And do not imagine that our countryman who goes abroad is altogether lost 
to us. Even if he go from under the dominion and protection of the Eng- 
lish flag, and settle himself among a kindred people, still he is not altogether 
lost to us, for under the benignant system of free trade he willstill remain 
bound to us by close ties. If he ceases to be a neighbor he is still a bene- 
factor and a customer. 

Go where he may, if you will but uphold that system inviolate, it is for us 
that he is turning the forests into cornfields on the banks of the Mississippi; 
it is for us he is tending his sheep and preparing his fleeces in the heart of 
Australia, and in the meantime it is from us he receives the commodities 
which are produced with vast advantage in an old society, where great 
masses of CADUA are accumulated. His candlesticks and his pots and pans 
come from Birmingham, his knives from Shemeld, the light cotton jacket 
which he wears in summer comes from Manchester, and the good cloth coat 
which he wears in winter comes from Leeds. 


Thus the American wool and woolen industries were antago- 
nized by England over two centuries ago as they are to-day. 
But notwithstanding the 1687 act of the Crown the Assembly of 
Virginia in April, 1691, imposed an export duty on wool of 6d. 
per pound, 

Andros, who was governor from 1692 to 1698, was a patron of 
manufactures and approved acts for establishing fulling mills, 
which acts, however, were rejected by the English Government; 
and Governor Nicholson, who succeeded Andros in 1698, at- 
tempted to overturn the good that had been done in the way of 
developing American industries during the preceding adminis- 
tration and recommended Parliament to pass an act forbidding 
the plantations to make their own clothing, while at the same 
time he represented that owing to the low price of their tobacco 
crop, the returns from the latter were insufficient to pay for 
their clothing. He sent over to England memorials which in 
effect prayed the passage of a law that would have compelled the 
planters to go naked 

The parallel between the efforts of the administration of An- 
dros to diversify and foster American industries and the action 
of Nicholson to destroy them suggests a similar comparison of 
the beneficial Administration of President Harrison and the de- 
structive Administration of President Cleveland, nearly one 
hundred years later. Yet, in spite of official opposition, there 
is evidence that domestic or homespun manufactures of wool 
were increasing throughout the colonies, so much so that in 1788 
Edmand Jennings, 1 governor of Virginia, wrote to the 
home government that the 8 of imported clothing 
was diminishing and the manufacturing spirit of the colonies in- 
creasing, and he hoped that the English merchants would see 
that it was to their own interest to overstock the colonies with 
clothing as the only effectual means to check the inhabitants of 
this country from going into manufactures of their own. 

In 1697 an effort was made in Maryland to introduce linen and 
woolen manufacture, but it succeeded only in attracting the re- 
proachful attention of the English Government and was soon 
abandoned, and while in 1750 Maryland had a large number of 
Sheep, yet such was the discouragement offered to the wool- 
growing industry by the English Government at this early date, 
that fifty years afterwards, in 1800, not a single sheep could be 
found there. 

In New York, the Dutch colonists were gladdened by the arrival 
of two large ships freighted with cattle and sheep, but the char- 
ter of 1609 forbade the manufacture of any woolen fabric. Not 
a web might be woven or a shuttle thrown except at the risk of 
exile. Under these circumstances there was no encouragement 
for raising sheep, and in 1643 there was not over a score of sheep 
in the colony. 

Notwithstanding the early orders against weaving were sose- 
vere that but little progress was made in woolen manufacture, 
the Dutch matrons were proud in their display of red, green, 
and worsted stockings. These laws were evidently not always 
enforced, for Denton in his history states that in 1670 the Dutch 
inhabitants did much weaving, every household making the 
greater part of their own woolen clothing. Yet the spirit of 
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repression went on, for in 1715 Governor Hunter, of New York, 
recommended that every grant of land on premises where manu- 
acturing was pursued be void and revert to the Crown in order 
to prevent the people from manufacturing woolen goods, His 
desire was to divert the people from the manufacture of clothof 

on the country people chiefly wore the product of their own 
ooms. 

But as imported goods were counted cheap at an advance of 
100 per cent above their foreign cost, the people were mainly 
clothed with coarse cloth three-fourths of a yard wide, and other 
stuff called linsey-woolsey, the warp of which was woolen and 
the wooflinen. The custom of making coarse clothesin private 
families prevailed throughout all of the colonies, and in almost 
every house a sufficient quantity was manufactured for the use 
of the family. Children were set at work as soon as they were 
able to spin and card. Every family was furnished with a loom, 
and where the household failed to contain anyone with suffi- 
cient skillto weave the yarn into cloth, the itinerant weavers 
who traveled about the country put the finishing hand to the 
work. Thus, eg year in the Eastern and Middle colonies the 
industries of the f. y were of the most complete character; 
each homestead produced enough to supply the necessities of all 
the members. 

In farming communities the women of the household made all 
of their own garments, and mostof those worn bythe men. They 
spun their own yarn from the wool of their own sheep, wove the 
family linen and woolen goods, and at spinning parties supplied 
the minister and his family with their winter outfit. After the 
family wants and those of the minister were supplied, the sur- 
plus was taken to the nearest town and bartered for other goods, 
or put in the hands of storekeepers to be sold on commission. 
At the time of the breaking out of the American Revolution, 
the woolen goods that were required to clothe Washington's 
army were largely made in this manner. : 

The theory of protection to American industries seems to have 
been a public sentimentof the 8 people from our earliest 
one i Washington, while his ged and shivering army 
were in camp at Valley Forge, beheld our ports blockaded by 
British ships and our land not only without an ample supply of 
wool, which is always an important munition of war, but also 
without factories capable of making the clothing and blankets 
needed for his army. His thoughts and experience at this time 
may have had some connection with the passage of the first im- 

rtant act signed by him after he became President of the 
United States, which act was designated An act to encourage 
and promote manufactures." The men who passed the law were 
largely those who had framed the Constitution of the United 
States, and it is not likely that they believed protection was un- 
constitutional when almost the first law they enacted was one 
levying taxes on imports. 

Coming now directly to the influence of protection upon the 
American wool clip, we have the following facts: 

Under the tariff laws of 1816 and 1857 the duty collected on all 
wools averaged butslightly above 3 cents per pound, and ina 

rotective sense was so trifling as to have little or no importance 
E inereasing the number of sheep, which in 1840 were 19,311,000 
and in 1860 22,471,275, an increase only of about 3,000.000 sheep 
in twenty years under 8 revenue duty, as against an in- 
crease of nearly 22,000,000 sheep, or 97} per cent, during the fol- 
lowing thirty years of protection. We had, in 1860, 22,471,275 
sheep, producing 60,264,913 pounds of wool; while in 1890, after 
thirty years of protection, we had 44,336,072 sheep, producing 
276,000,000 pounds of wool, an increase of 360 per cent in the 
wool product. 

The average price of XX Ohio washed fleece previous to 1860 
was about 48 cents uper pound. The average from 1846 to 1860 
was 48 cents. At that time Ohio fleeces were largely of Saxony 
blood, instead of the . merino blood, as at present. The 
fleeces were light, shrinking about 40 per cent, yielding 60 per 
cent of scoured wool, the cost of which from 1846 to 1860 was 
about 80 nr pound. 

Under the McKinley law, from the time of its passage until 
menaced by free wool in the pending bill, the price for X X Ohio 
wool was under 33 cents per pound for washed fleeces, which be- 
ing of the Spanish merino blood were heavier than the fleeces 
grown previous to 1860. 

The shrinkage, instead of being only 40 per cent, as it was 
previous to 1860, was 53 per cent in 1892, yielding only 37 per 
cent of scoured wool, which, at 33 cents for the fleece, made the 
clean scoured price 70 cents under the McKinley law, as against 
80 cents previous to 1860; so that, if we take for comparison the 
period between 1846 to 1860, when we were on a revenue basis, 
on one side, with the period under the McKinley law on a pro- 
tective basis, we will find that the Ohio farmer received 80 cents 
scoured for his XX Ohio previous to 1860, as against only 70 


cents scoured, or 123 per cent less under the McKinley law than 
under the revenue tariff in force between 1816 and 1860, 

But while this decline of 12} per cent was taking place in 
America, there had been a decline more than three times as 
great in the scoured value of the same kind of wool in the free- 
trade London market, which, as is well known, is the principal 
wool market of the world. The average scoured value of wool 
in London of like kind and quality and similar to XX Ohiofrom 
1846 up to 1860 was about 65 cents, while in 1892 the scoured value 
of the same wool was below 35 cents in that market, a decline of 
46 per cent in free-trade London as against a decline of only 123 
per cent for the same period for the same article under protec- 
tion in the United States. The decline here was because of the 
decline there, for London prices dominate the world’s prices 
for wool, and but for protection in the United States the decline 
here would also have been 46 per cent instead of only 12i per 
cent. 

It is now urged as a reason for lower duties, that because XX 
Ohio was worth 48 cents in the fleece or 80 cents scouced on the 
revenue basis of the period from 1846 to 1860 as against ony 33 
cents in the fleece or 70 cents scoured clean under the McKinley 
law, therefore a return to the lower duties of 1846 would bring 
back the higher prices of 1846, namely, 48 cents for XX fleeces. 
If this is true, why should not a return to the highest duties 
ever collected, under the tariff law of 1867, cause a return to the 
highest average price ever reached of over 50 centsfor XX Ohio 
fleece, which wasits price during the existence of that high 
tariff law? 

The reason why XX Ohio wools sold at 48 cents under low 
revenue duties before our civil war and at only 33 cents under 
the McKinley law, was because of the changed condition of the 
world’s sources of supply of wool. 

In 1846, when the duty collected was only about 3 cents per 
pound, the price for XX Ohio wools was about 48 cents, because 
the present principal sources of the world’s supply were com- 

ratively undeveloped, and then the wools from the Southern 

emisphere were so insignificant as to exercise no dominating 
influence, as they do to-day, in controlling the world’s prices for 
wool. Even as late as in 1857 the conditions of the worid’s sup- 
ply were very unlike those of 1893, for then Austrailia produced 
only 30,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, as against 250,000,000 
pomar in 1893, an increase of over 700 per cent. The River 

late, in 1857, produced only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured wool 
and in 1893 that country produced 110,000,000 pounds of scoured 
wool, an increase of 1,000 per cent. 

The Cape of Good Hope in 1857 produced only 10,000,000 
pounds of scoured wool while in 1893 that print produced 
50,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, an increase of 4 r cent. 
Thus the world's supply of wool in1893is drawn from the south- 
ern hemisphere, where by reason of perennial pastures, better 
in winter t in summer, wool can be produced at from 10 to 12 
cents per pound below its cost in the rigorous winter climate of 
the United States; while in 1857 the bulk of the world's supply 
came from the northern hemisphere, where, owing to winter 
feeding, wool growing is always more costly than in Australia. 

I here append a chart to be incorporated in SÂ remarks, 
which shows the increase under free trađe abroad in compari- 
son with the increase here under an adequate protective tariff. 
[For chart see next page.] 

New and extensive fields for woolgrowing have been opened 
in the southern temperate zone that were idle in 1857. 

The chairman of the Committee of Waye and Means has pub- 
licly, but erroneously, stated that wool 1857 was put on the 
free list, and that at that time we were prosperous. Now, what 
were then the existing conditions? In July, 1857, XX Ohio wool 
was worth 60 cents, and wool worth less than 20 cents was then 
put on the free list; then, as now, the Democrats had control of 
all branches of the Government. James Buchanan was Presi- 
dent, and both branches of Congress were Democratic. What 
followed? A financial panic spread all over the country, and by 
the end of that year, XX Ohio wool had fallen from 60 cents to 
30 cents, a decline of 50 per cent in six months. 

The distinguished chairman of the Finance Committee points 
to this conditionas a happy state of affairs and invites the Amer- 
ican people to a new trial of the same experience. 

Duties that lack anything of being protective fail to protect, 
and must, therefore, be only revenue duties. Under the tariff 
law of 1867, the duties upon the higher priced fine foreign wools 
of the first class of that period averaged nearly 15 cents per 
pound. The average on first and second class wool wasactually 
12i cents per pound. These were adequate protection and were 
the highest duties ever collected upon imported wool. The 
gave complete protection to American fine wool growing, and, 
as a consequence, the number of sheep, likewise the wool clip 
of the United States increased rapidly. As an illustration o 
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THE PRODUCTION OF WOOL IN COUNTRIES NAMED DURING THE LAST THIRTY-SIX YEARS, 1858 TO 1893. 


The quantities are stated in millons of pounds of clean-scoured wool. 
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Australasia. — Increase in thirty-six years, 222,000,000 pounds scoured wool, equal to 793 per cent. 
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River Plate.—Increase in thirty-six years, 100,000,000 pounds scoured wool, equal to 1000 per cent, 


Cape of Good Hope.—Increase in thirty-six years, 40,000,000 pounds scoured wool, equal to 400 per cent. 
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this reference is madé to the last twelve years of the tariff law 
of 1867, from 1873 to 1884, the latter being the year when the in- 
fluences of the repeal of the tariff law of 1867 began to be visi- 


e. 

The United States increased its wool crop from 170,000,000 
pounds in round figures in 1874 to 340,000,000 pounds in 1884—an 
increase of 100 per cent; owing to the stimulating influences of 
the adequate protection which was afforded by the tariff law of 
1867, the wool clip of the United States doubled. In the rateof 
increase of our wool crop in this period we outstripped every 
other nation in the world. During the same years Australia, 
with all the i advantages of free wool, increased onl 
64 per cent. The Argentine Republic, under the same condi- 
tions, increased only 35 per cent. The Cape of Good Hope like- 
wise increased 60 per cent. All these countries have the ad- 
vantage of perennial pasture which is better in winter than in 
summer. ey have advantages over the woolgrower of the 
United States equivalent to at least 11 cents per pound, yet the 
high protective duties of the tariff law of 1867 so far offset these 
foreign advantages and sostimulated woolgrowing in the United 
States that this nation under adequate protection beat the world 
in the rapidity with which it increased its wool crop. 

In most sections of the United States the sheep industry in 
pompon on with that of the southern hemisphere, is heavil 
handicapped by the necessity which exists in the principal wool- 

rowing sections of the United States for feeding sheep through 

ps winter months. It is estimated that 90 per cent of the feed 
thus consumed here by our flocks when not out-on pasture, rep- 
resents labor—an element that exists to a very limited extent or 
not at all in the woolgrowing belt of the south temperate zone. 
In Australia the government fences the lands, sinks the wells. 
and leases the land in large tracts for less money than many of 
the American woolgrowers pay in|taxes alone. Land there is 
taxed only 13 per cent after its value has reached $12,500, the 
amount below that value not beiug taxed. 

Iappend achart which shows the increase under free trade 
therein comparison with the increase here under an adequate 
pem tariff. Of all the nations selected for comparison, 

tof Great Britain is the only one where the disadvantages 
of woolgrowing, owing to the climatic conditions, are at all sim- 
ilar to ours. There, as here, the sheep are fed crops during a 
portion of the winter, but British winters are much milder and 
much more favorable lor profitable woolgrowing than the winters 
of theUnited States. Notwithstanding this climatic advantage, 
the wool clip of Great Britain under free trade from 1873 up to 
1884 fell of 19 per cent, while the wool clip of the United States 
for the same years under the adequate protection of the tariff 
law of 1867 increased 100 per cent, all of which is exhibited in 
this chart, marked C. 

In 1873 the wool clip of the United States was 170,000,000 
pounds, but in 1884, when this stimulating effect of the tariff of 
1867 had ceased, our wool clip had increased to 340,000,000 

unds. President Cleveland was first elected in 1884, and un- 
der the attempt to put wool on the freelist during his Adminis- 
tration the number of sheep decreased from 50,600,000 sheep in 
1884 to 43,500,000 in 1888—a decrease under President Cleveland’s 
first Administration of 7,100,000 sheep. When Mr. Harrison 
was elected the prospect of increased protection induced the 
growers to stop the slaughter of their sheep, and as a conse- 
once the flocks increased from 43,500,000 in 1888 to over 47,- 

,000 in March, 1893, when President Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated, an increase under Republican nistration of 83 per 
cent. The assault upon the industry by the free-wool polic las 
so discouraged those engaged in woolgrowing that more shee 
were destroyed in the first year of President Cleveland's seco: 
Administration 
years of his first Administration. Of this amount one-half has 
Ue been slaughtered in the city of Chicago since March 4, 


Protection by tariff of the production of wool and of the man- 
ufacture of woolis demanded by the best interests of all the 


American people. 
The increase in the clip of American wool from 60,264,913 
pounds in 1860 to 208,000, pounds in 1885, an increase of 400 


per centin wool, while the imports of foreign wool advanced 
only from 26,282,935 pounds to 10,596,170 pounds within the same 
period, an increase of 169 per cent in imports, demonstrates the 
effect of protective duties in promoting sheep husbandry inthis 
country, and in thus adding to the sources of national prosperity 
and wealth. 

The fact that the reduction of the tariff on wool in 1883 was 
immediately followed by a decrease in the number of sheep in 
the country from 50,026,026 in 1884 to 44,759,314 in 1887, gives 
warning that the abolition of duties on wool would serious! 
cripple the raising of sheep in this country, which is the th 

ucer in quantity among the nations, and would thus increase 
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the price of wool all over the world, while the consequent de- 
struction of sheep would materially affect the supply and the 
price of meat, and to a considerable degree, of all provisions. 

Inasmuch as American manufactures furnished, in 1880, 81.3 
per cent of the woolen goods consumed in the United States, 
aithough in 1860 only 62.8 per cent of such goods were produced 
in this country, no reduction in the tariff can be necessary to 
afford the American people a full supply and an abundant com- 
petition in fabrics which enter into use in every family, and for 
which the prices for like qualities compare favorably with those 
in foreign countries. 

The advance in the consumption of wool in the United States, 
from 65,749,635 pounds in 1859 to 424,404,109 pounds in 1885 under 
a protective tariff, is to be attributed to the impetus given to 
manufactures by the raising of sheep in this coun which in 
1884 furnished 81.3 per cent of all the wool consumed here. As 
a means to the development of manufactoriesat home, the ehosp 
industry, which has so largely aided in the development an 
civilization of our vast Western country, deserves consistent 
and adequate encouragement in the adjustment of the national 
revenue. Under the protective policy, the United States has 
become the foremost manufacturing nation in the world, while 
its agriculture has been extended and diversified by the incen- 
tive of the most profitable markets known to men. Prudence, 
Mr. President, forbids the overthrow of a system of revenue 
under which such results have been obtained, while the wages 
of labor and the share of production paid to the American arti- 
san are far greater than in any other country. 

The tariff law of 1883, which succeeded that of 1867, reduced 
the duties on wool of the first and second class from nonoy 15 
cents per pound for the best grades, and 12} cents per pound on 
the average, to 10 cents per pound. While the duties under the 
tariff law of 1867, now repealed, gave adequate protection and 
peur stimulated the increase in the wool clip of the country 

beyond the rate of increase in every other nation in the 
world, so with the inadequate protection of the tariff law of 
1883, the wool clip of the United States decreased almost as 
rapidly as it had previously increased. At that time the per 
capita consumption of wool throughout the world wasincreasing, 
thus increasing the demand for wool to such an extent as to 
greatly stimulate its growth throughout the outside world. 

But 8 the six years of tariff reduction and inadequate 
protection which followed the period of the tariff law of 1867, by 
the reduction of duties from an average of 12} cents per pound, 
and nearly 15 cents per pound on the best grades, to 10 cents per 
pound, the American woolindustry languished. Sheep weresent 
tothe butcher in great numbers, and the wool clip of the United 
States for the first time in many years began to decrease. All 
of the other nations of the world were increasing at the previous 
rapid rate. Even England, whose woolcrop had previously been 
falling off, held its own, while the Uni States for the first 
time began to fall behind; thus showing that with adequate pro- 
tection the industry increased, while with inadequate protection 
it decreased. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. MITCHELL 
of Oregon, who called for a quorum.] 

Mr. QUAY. During this period, say from 1884 up to the pas- 
mee of the McKinley law in 1890, Australia increased her wool 
clip over 30 per cent. The Argentine Republic increased her 
wool clip 33 per cent. The Cape of Good Hope increased her 
wool clip 19 per cent, and Great Britain held her own while the 
United States decreased 12 per cent. Thus there is evidence 
that with adequate protection, that is to say, with protection 
sufficient to cover climatic and other advantages of the wool- 
growing belt on the cheap or free lands of the southern hemis- 

here, our wool crop increased faster than that of any other na- 

on in the world, and yet, when the duties were cut down below 
the protective point, our wool crop decreased. It is thus evi- 
dent that with the entire removal of duties the clip will be al- 
most entirely destroyed. The comparison of the increase in the 
other nations of the world with the decrease in the United States 
I show in the chart hereto W and marked D.“ 

If wool be put on the free list, the American woolgrower will 
have to submit to the disadvantages of raising wool in this elimate 
on even terms with his foreign rivals, who do not have such diffi- 
culties to contend with, and so without adequate protection must 
necessarily be driven out of the business. Our seventh largest 
agricultural industry, producing annually $66,000,000 worth of 
wool and representing an investment of $200,000,000 in shee 
will be destroyed by free trade. Sheep will be fattened and w 
then be sent to market as food, and flocks will disappear forever. 
Our food supply will in time thus be decreased and our manu- 
facturers eventually will be driven to buy their wool in London 
orin Australia. Gold willthus be sentout of thecountry again, 
increasing the harmful influences that must follow with the bal- 
ance of trade permanently against us. 


D.—PERHIOD OF TARIFF REDUCTION WITH INADEQUATE PROTECTION. 


(From Cleveland's election to passage of the McKinley law. Under tariff law of 1883.) 
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The woolgrowers would be forced into some other industry. 
They would probably plow up their present sheep pastures when 
the land issuitable and raise wheat, of which we already have 
an overproduction and a surplus, and instead of having 60-cent 
wheat as now, the probabilities are that in consequence of the 

atincrease in our xu per. in a short time we will have oniy 
ent wheat. It is to the interest of American farmers to di- 
versify their industries, and to produce sucharticles as will find 
a market at home instead of abroad. The farmer who can sell 
direct to the consumer close to his home saves the middlemen's 
rofits and the cost of transportation, which otherwise always 
fen the net price to him when he has to find a market abroad. 

Wool is the first article grown by farmers to be marketed. 
He sells it in the spring, and realizes from it his first ready 
money with which to pay taxes and buy supplies for his family. 
To destroy this early source of revenue is to bring a serious 
hurt to an important class in the community. 

It is maintained that the amount of protection which the 
manufacturer receives is the limit of the actual protection 
which the woolgrower receives, for the reason that the manu- 
facturer must buy wool low enough to enable him to compete 
with foreign goods. If the duty were taken off of goods and 
kept upon wool, American wool would decline until the Ameri- 
can manufacturer could buy it at a price at which he could com- 
pete with foreign goods made. by operatives who received less 
than half the wages paid to the same class of operatives in 
America. 

Therefore, in revising the present tariff law, the higher the 
duties which the woolgrower can induce his representatives in 
Congress to put upon woolen goods, the higher will be the price 
which he receive for his wool, and legislation of this kind 
more directly affects the woolgrower thanany increase of duties 
upon the raw material. When the agricultural interests per- 
mitted the heavy reduction in the tariff on worsted goods in 
1883, they struck the severest blow, not at the woolen manu- 
facturer, but at the wool producer. 

The New York Nation (free trade) makes the statement that 
58 per cent of the manufacturing establishments of Prussia are 
run on Sunday. It is also a well-known fact that many of them 
through the week arerun until late at night, yet the wages paid 
for these long hours are less by over one-half than those which are 

d to the similar class of operatives in the United States, who 
abor only sixty hours per week. This cheapness of production 
of European goods is one of the most potent causes for the low 
prices of American wool. Wages can not be reduced in Ameri- 
can mills with one-half the ease with which the price of raw 
material can be reduced. Therefore, when the manufactureris 
compelled to lower the price of his goods to prevent the foreign 
manufacturer from driving him out of the market, the only way 
he can cheapen his product is to pay less for his wool; hence the 
grower in the United Statesis directly injured by any lessening 
of the protective duties on woolen goods. That which should be 
most strongly favored is an increase in the duties upon manu- 
factures of wool, without any decrease of the duties upon raw 
material. 

The entire export of manufactures of wool from Europe toall 
other markets of the world slightly exceeds $40,000,000 worth, 
leaving a surplus of over $50,000,000 worth of woolen goods, for 
which there isno other market in the world except the United 
States. Any reduction in duties will bring so many more of 
these goods here at prices which will prevent American manu- 
facturers from paying remunerative prices for American wool. 

That 10cents per pound duty under the law of 1883 was inade- 
quate, may be seen by the following petition, which was pre- 
sented pending the consideration of the McKinley law: 

To the honorable the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States: 


The undersigned respectfully petition your honorable a, for speedy ac- 
tion on the subject o; icon to the woolgrowing and woolen manu- 
facturing industries. ey represent that the changes made by the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1883, reducing protection to these industries, have al- 
ready resulted in great injury to the sheep-growing interest, as well as to 
the manufacturing interests, and that, if continued, must result in the de- 
struction, to a very great extent, of the woolgrowing industry in all parts 
of qur country and also largely increase the price of mutton to the con- 
sumer, 

'They represent that the number of cog Re the United States in 1883 was 
49,237,291 (an increase of 15,453,691 since 1875), and which was reduced to 44,- 
759,314 in 1887, showing a loss of 4,477,977 sheep in four years, whilst with 
proper provonin the number. at the same ratio of increase, in 1887, would 
pe ably have been about 64,000,000. A further effect of this injurious legis- 

tion was an enormous increase in importation of foreign wool, both in 
the unmanufactured and manufactured state, especially the latter, to the 
pu loss of our domestic laboring classes, whether employed on farms or 

workshops, and yielding an increase in revenue to the Government of 
about $4,000,000 per annum, at a time when it was not needed. 

They therefore ask that the schedule of duties unanimously agreed upon 
i the representatives of the woolgrowers and woolen manufacturers at 

ashi n, on January 14,1888, may be enacted into a law at an early date; 
and pen the passage of such a bill in accordance with the further action 
of said convention, we urgently request Congress to immediately pass a 


joint resolution e ah one erroneous classification of worsteds, 
y directing that they be ed as woolen cloths. 
COLUMBUS DELANO, 
President National Woolgrowers’ Association, 


WM. WHITMAN, 
President National Association of 228 e 
President Philadelphia Woot Merchants’ Association, 
Committee, 


The proposition to put wool on the free list is a direct chal- 
lenge to the entire Serion iak interests. The woolgrower is 
threatened with the destruction of his industry, and the raiser 
of hogs and cattle is threatened with the added competition of 
the farmer, who, driven out of sheep industry, will devote him- 
self to the raising of pork and beef. 

This crisis can not be met by a defensive campaign, limited 
to apologizin for protection to an American industry. Itmust 
be fought, Mr. President, and it will bə fought with all the 
energy of patriotic conviction. 

The main cost of raising wool in sections where the sheep 
graze over the ae domain is the wages of the herder. In 
the Argentine Republic this quality of labor receives three Span- 
ish dollars per month. In Montana the wages of the herder, 
which is also the main cost of growing wool there, is $40 per 
month, as against $3 in South America. This is an increase in 
the cost of growing American wool, otherwise under similar 
conditions, of 1,200 per cent. The freight on woolfrom London 
to New York by sailing or steam vessel is only one-fourth cent 
per pound, while the cheapest freight from Montana is 2 cents 
per pound to the same market. Here is an increase to the Mon- 
tana grower inthe costof transportation of 700 per cent over the 
cost to the South American grower. With this difference 
against the n on the free range, how much more 
moe be the cost of ing wool on farms worth $50 to $75 per 
acre 

On page 11 in Report No. 501 of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, it is said that the number of sheep dwindled in the States 
east of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers, and showed a fall- 
ing off of more than one-half during the twenty-four years in 
which a high tariff upon wool was in force. is an attempt 
to 8 the 1 that the yo Loup of the ee States 
dec: at a time when it was rapidly increasing select- 
ing a few older woolgrowing sections east of the Mississippi 
River, which sactions were heavily drawn upon to stock the 
Territories west of the Mississippi Hiver. 

The voters of the United States were thus invited to believe 
that woolgrowing was decreasing, and that the sheep which at 
about that time were being moved by thousands of thousands to 
the Territories were not in existence, while in pointof factthey 
were rapidly multiplying in those sections west of the Missis- 
sippi previously occupied by the Indian and the buffalo. The 
facts are that the whole number of sheep in the United States 
increased from 27,864,600, which was the number when the tariff 
law of 1867 went into effect, to 50,626,626 in 1884, when reduc- 
tions in the duties took place, lowering them below the protec- 
tive point. 

Previous to 1867 the number of sheep west of the Mississippi 
River was limited, but the increased protection given to the wool 
and sheep industry in the United States by the taritf law of 1867 
so stimulated woolgrowing on the Western prairies that now 
those sections are covered with flocks numbering over 27,000,000 
sheep, where previous to the eof this protective law there 
were only about 8,000,000. Over 60 per cent of the sheep in the 
United States are now in the new States and Territories west of 
the Mississippi River. These enormous flocks came from the 
older woolgrowing States of Illinois, Ohio, and Michigan, which 
were beari y drawn upon to stock the Western Territories. 

How could this transfer of millions of sheep from east of the 
Mississippi take place and at the same time still leave there the 


original 5 

ee traders point to the fact that the number of sheep in 
Ohio declined after the tariff of 1867, and select the limited dis- 
trict of Ohio to prove that protection does not protect; but if 
they had included the Territories to which the Ohio sheep were 
taken, the reverse would be shown. It is well known that after 
the close of the war sheep-growing in the Western States and 
Territories increased on an enormous scale, and that they were 
largely stocked from Ohio and the other older States. Sheep 
were sent from the latter section by the carload to Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Texas, and elsewhere. 

Many Ohio farmers started their sons in the business of rais- 
ing wool in the Western States and Territories, and though 
statistics show that the number of sheep decreased in Ohio— 
reason of the drainon the supply for the West—these samesheep 
were in existence in other parts of the United States, and in 
many cases were still the property of Ohio owners. Under the 
tariff act of 1867, the sheep industry was greatly stimulated, and 
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ihe number of sheep in the United States rapidly increased up 
to the time that the duties were reduced in 1883. 

Ihave pre a table showing the average price for Ohio 
XX fine wool from 1825 to 1887, the period covered by the sev- 
eral tariff acts: 


Table showing the average price for Ohio fine wool from 1825 to 1887, under the 
several ta: acts. 


Year. Rates of duty. 


20 per cent ad valorem. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 
90 per cent ad valorem. 
4 cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 
4 cents per pound and 45 per cent ad valorem. 
4cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
61 | 4cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 
6412 | 4 cents per pound and 88 per cent ad valorem. 
64 | 4cents per pound and 36 per cent ad valorem. 
4 cents per pound and 24 per cent ad valorem. 
4 cents per pound and 32 per cent ad valorem. 
5 50} | 4cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
— EA 4 cents per pound and 28 per cent ad valorem. 
47$ | 4 cents per pound and 26 per cent ad valorem. 
4 cents per pound and 24 per cent ad valorem, 
4 cents per pound and 22 per cent ad valorem. 
47} | cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 
471 | per cent ad valorem. 
1858 to 1861 __ 50$ | 24 per cent ad valorem. 
1862 to ia 64} | 9 cents per pound. 
1864 to 1867.. T: 12 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 
1868 to 1872 per pound and 10 to 11 per cent ad va- 


10 to 12 cents 
orem. 
r pound and 10 to 11 per cent ad va- 
orem, 0 per cent. 
10 to 12 cents per pound and 10 to 11 per cent ad va- 


lorem. 
10 to 12 cents per pound. 


E 2 * 


Prices for each MM were not so mp 5 beens Ca 
ties im as e ruling price whic 
nite die price in pase 2 There has Pus however 3 2 


free wool of importance since the year 1816. Duties were in- 
creased in 1830 before the Australian and South American com- 
petition was important, and this was followed by an advance of 
over 5 cents per d in the average price of American wool. 
From 1833 to 1 the tariff was systematically reduced each 
year. When this reduction be the price of wool was 61 
cents and when it ended it the was cents, and the ten- 
dency of prices was generally downward, interrupted for brief 
by speculative excitement and by fluctuations in prices 
London. 'There were no wide fluctuations in the average 
rice from 1843 to 1861, and those which did occur were iden- 
Heal with similar movements in the markets of the world. 
It is a significant fact that the period between 1864 and 1867 
was one in which the average price was the highest, and was 
also the period when the tariff and the premium upon gold— 


which was equivalent to an additional tariff—was also highest. 
"Wool raised in Australia, South America, and the Cape of Good 
Hope amounted in 1860 to a total of 65,000,000 pounds scoured 


clean, but in 1868, when our tariff act of 1867 became operative " 
the wool product of these same countries was 195,000,000 pounds, 
an increase of 200 per cent in eight years. The depressing effect 
upon prices of wool by this enormous increase began to be ap- 

nt at that time, resulting in a downward tendency to prices 
B and consequently in the United States. The inèrease 
in the amount of wool raised in foreign countries continued 
until, in 1887, it had reached the enormous total of 370,000,000 

unds of clean scoured. 

What was the effect upon prices of American wool, when the 
tariff was reduced in 1883 and competing foreign wools were de- 
eto, Y Under the tariff of 1867 the average P d of Ohio fine 
washed from 1867 to 1883 was over 42 cents. the four years 
following the reduction made in 1883 the average price for the 
same wool was 34 cents—a decline of 8 cents per pound, and 
with the same rate of increase in these foreign countries, where 
woolgrowing has nof yet reached its maximum, the probabili- 
ties are that during the coming years domestic wool may have 
D face the competition of a still lower range of prices in Lon- 

n. 

It is therefore quite apparent that woolgrowing in tbe 
United States would be doomed should there be auy further re- 
duction of duties, and that it is not only necessary to the pres- 
ervation of the woolgrower's interest thaf the present rate of 
duties be maintained, but that he should have still more protec- 


tion; but no amount of protection on his wool will help him un- 

less the manufacturer who buys his wool has similar protection. 

paying, as he does, over 100 per cent higher wages than is paid 
urope. 


While the grower asks Congress for increased protection, h 
must at the same time see that his customer, the manufacturer, 
is equally protected. 

e question is frequently put, why are prices of wool lower 
now than before the passage of the Mc ey law? There 13 
nothing easier to explain. The price of American wool was 
lower in two years after the McKinley law was passed than it 
was before that law was passed, because during this period all 
of the wool markets of the world had declined. From May, 
1891, 3 the passage of the McKinley law, to March, 1892 
a period of eleven months, the price of merino wool in London 
declined 26 per cent. This is shown by the Bradford market 
reports of wool top which fell from 50 cents for a No. 60 top in 
May, 1891, to 37 cents in March, 1892, representing the exact 
decline of merino or clothing wool in the outside markets of the 
world. As the London market dominates all other markets the 
prices there control more or less prices elsewhere, yet in the 
United States the same class of wool under the McKinley law 
declined ony 62 per cent, as indicated by the price of the No. 
60 top, which was 91 cents in May, 1891, as against 85 cents in 
March, 1892. All this is exhibited in the diagram I append. 


Decline of 6} cent in eleven months under the McKinley law in the price of 
scoured, cari and combed American wool of Merino blood [with 2,000 fibers to 
the inch] in the condition commercially known as No. 60's Top. 


gx uw 


Thus it is that American XX Ohio wools, carded and combed + 
and reduced to No. 60 top under the McKinley law, were 63 Pet 
cent lower than they were before the of that Iaw, ies 


cause the same article in London during the same period 
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declined under free trade 26 per cent. This is why wool prices 
here were lower after the passage of the McKinley law than 
before. 

Shoddy, which is made up from broken rags, is now excluded 
by the McKinley law by the 30 aper qu pound duty. The re- 
moval of this duty, as is proposed, invite to our shores this 
objectionable and dangerous commodity. At present the only 
shoddy used in America is such shoddy as is made from Ameri- 
can rags, which are never as dirty as foreign rags. 

In times of contagious disease or tilence, when men die by 
thousands, as was recently the case in Europe when cholera pre- 
vailed, human bodies are indifferently buried, and as in the case 
of cholera recently, the victims in large numbers may be buried 
in trenches. Clothing afterwards dug up finds its way to mar- 
ket as rags which are not always subjected to processes that will 
destroy disease. Any reduction in duties will stimulate the use 
in this country of foreign shoddy and increase the risk of intro- 
ducing loathsome diseases. There is no nation in the world 
which uses more shoddy in woolen clothing than does Great 
Britain. There is no nation in the world that manufactures so 
much pure wool and so little shoddy, in proportion, as the United 
States. Any removal of duties on shoddy must, therefore, very 
greatly stimulate its use here. 


THE USE OF SHODDY, COTTON, AND OTHER SUBSTITUTES. 


With reference to the increased use of shoddy, cotton, and 
other adulterants of wool, between 1880 and 1890, it is now pos- 
sible tofurnish the exact statistics from the census of 1890. Inas- 
"much as a distinctly wrong impression is conveyed in the testi- 
mony, it seems desirable to correct it by the exact figures. 
These are as follows: 


Quaatities of scoured wool, and of colton, shoddy, and other so-called adulter- 
ants, used in wool manufactures, 1880-1890. 


Materials. 1890. 
Scoured wool, including cam: Pounds. Per cent.| Per cent. 
el's hair — 64. 02 66.4 
eer “and — i mal hair not * 11.0 
specified — — — 29.6 
2 100 


It will be seen that the proportion of shoddy, cotton, ete., to 
woolin both 1880 and 1890 was very nearly as 1 pound of the 
former to 2 pounds of wool, and that the increase in the use of 
the adulterants was relatively small. The erroneous statement 
that 1 pound of substitutes was used for each pound of wool in 
1880, was due to the fact thatthe statistics of hosiery and knit 
goods were included as a part of the statistics of wool manufac- 
tures in making the calculation. Inasmuch as a great part of 
the hosiery and knit-goods industry is distinctly a cotton indus- 
try, 5 statistics should obviously be excluded from such a com- 
putation. 

There is scarcely a piece of foreign-made broadcloth that does 
not contain a large percentage of shoddy. The latter article, 
it is well known, is wool restored to its raw condition by grind- 
ing up woolen rags. This process breaks up the wool fiber into 
short lengths and makes, in consequence, innumerable ends of 
wool fiber, which stick up in a finished fabric and make a nap 
or face. There probably is no country in the world where so 
little shoddy is used as in American goods, as they contain 
more pure wool than goods made up in other nations. 

The broadcloths and high-priced woolens, which are so highly 
prized by such Americans as fancy foreign goods, are almost 
without exception largely composed of shoddy, which is put in 
to produce a finish pleasing to the eye, but at the expense of 
wearing qualities. The removal of the duties uponshoddy will, 
5 T pave pointed out, stimulate its greater use in the United 

ntes. 

For over thirty years clothing wools have been grown in 
Australia, the Argentine deme and the Cape of Good Hope, 
and have been shipped -way round the world and sold in 
London at less than one-half the prices obtained in the United 
States under a protective tariff for the same grade and quality 
d ig oer Mag wool. This will be seen by examining the follow. 

g e: 


Comparison between protected American wool and similar wool in free-trade 


Year. 


— 
P... 


40 per cent. 


greased; shrinkage 
of cost of free wool in 
tween 1868 and 1877. on 


T free wool in London below 
in the U. States between 1878 and 1891, on gold basis, 51. 


40 cent. 
n below protected wool 
basis, 50.95 per cent. 
ted wool 
per cent. 


Attentioniscalled to the fact thatthe American quotations from 
1868 to 1877 wereincurrency,while the English quotationsfor the 
same period were in gold; that medium wool of the same grade, 
quality, and condition, in free-trade London, was more than 50 per 
cent below the value of the same kind of wool under protection in 
the United States. Attention is also called to the fact that the 
quotations for American and English wool between 1878 and 
1891 were bothin gold; and during this period wool of the same 
diameter of fiber and in the same condition averaged 51 per cent _ 
lower in free-trade London than under protection in the United 
States. If protection doubled the price to the American wool- 
grower, will not the removal of that protection cause his wool 
to fall to the level of the markets of the world? 

Anyone who visited the Chicago tion may have learned 
that withoutexception the woolens made by the American mills, 
in texture, color, and finish, outclass all foreign competitors. 
For confirmation of this read the testimony of Mr. Latzko, the 
Austrian World's Fair commissioner before the Committee of . 
Ways and Means in September. Mr. Latzko was one of the ex- 
periscalledinasajudge. He says that the American goods have 


no superior in any ofthe world. There is nothing manufac- 
tured from wool can not be as well made in this country as 
elsewhere. If we have reached this degree of 


rfection, why 
destroy the McKinley law under which such ection has been 
attained? The slight cheapening of clothing by such changé 
does not warrant the destructionof this greatdomestic industry. 
The difference between free raw material in London and pro- 
tested raw material under the McKinley law is only 90 cents in 
a fine dress suit of broadcloth. You can buy abroad a suit of 
fine broadcloth conteining 3 pounds of scoured wool, costing in 
London 30 cents per pound, or 90 cents for all the raw materjal 
in such a suit. The whole of the balance of the cost of such a 
suitof clothing ts labor and profit to the manufacturers, 
the free raw material in it costing not over 90 cents. In Amer- 
ica, the same 3 pounds of scoured wool under the McKinley law 
costs double the free-trade price, or $1.80 (1 pound of scoured 
merino wool would cost 60 cents here, as against 30 cents in Lon- 
don). In a suit of clothing such as would be used by working- 
men, the difference would be less than in a dress suit, and less 
than 90 cents, probably not over 75 cents, on each suit of cloth- 
ing made of coarse wool. 
or medium scoured wools cost over 25 cents pound 
in London, and in the United States under the McKinley law 
the cost of the same scoured coarse wool is under 50 cents, 
SO that the greatest difference between the free raw mate- 
rialand the protected raw material in a suit of workingman's 
clothing would not exceed 75 cents, as against a difference of 90 
cents between free raw material and protected raw material in 
a fine broadcloth suit, such as the well-to-do would wear for 
evening dress. To give the consumer the benefit of from 75 to 
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90 cents on each suitof clothes, it is proposed to take from wool 
the 8 that it has had for a generation and subject it to 
the destructive competition of imported cheap free wool. 

One of the arguments advanced in support of the pending bill 
is that American manufacturers with free raw materials will be 
able to build up a great export trade. As is usual with free 
traders who in this manner, nospecific information respect- 
eis foreign markets which are thus to be invaded is supplied. 
Where on the rolling globe arethey? During the past year the 
foreign trade of England has heavily declined; and British man- 
ufacturers, running upon short time, are overloaded with goods. 
If any foreign markets are waiting for fabrics, why do not the 
Englishmen, with every advantage of free raw material and di- 
rect N e to all parts of the world, plunge in before 
the American manufacturers shall get ready? 

In fact, every important market is sheltered by protective 
tariffs in obedience to that instinct of self-preservation which 
American free traders appear not to have. Our chances of en- 
tering them are no better than are those of England. There is 
but one rich market which we can hold as our own, if we will, 
and that is the American market. It is worth more than any 
other would be, if all the rest were free. Our domestic com- 
merce is larger than thecombined foreign commerce of the civ- 
ilized world. Protectionists regard the proposition that the 
advantage in this respect which we now possess shall be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of grasping at a pro d advantage which 
we are not likely to get, as a manifestation of insane folly. 

If free raw materials would give our manufacturers the for- 
eign market, why isit they have not secured this market under 
the McKinley law? This latter measure provides a rebate of 99 
per cent on the duty paid on all raw materials used in goods 
made for export. So that under the present tariff there isatax 
of only 1 per cent on the raw mater of exported manufac- 
tures. There are few industries in which the value of raw ma- 
terial represents more than 25 or 30 per cant, and often not more 
than 5 or 10 per cent of the value of the finished pronun A duty 
of 1 per cent on the raw material therefore only represents a 
duty of from one-tenth to one-fourth of 1 per ceut on the manu- 
factured article. Who could be foolish enough to claim that 

this infinitesimal duty has any effect in preventing exports? 

Since, then, the McKinley law made raw materials practically 
free on goods manufactured for export, and has not given us the 
foreign market, how can the pro d bill be expected to do any 
better for us in this respect? Under this insane delusion we are 
proposing to throw open to Europe our magnificent market, 

ow, it is very true that under normal conditions a reduction 
in cost increases the demand, but in this instance the result is 
to be 5 largely by pillaging our own people and thus 
impairing the basis of the eg demand. The farmer who 
sees the value of his flock reduced one-half, the operative whose 
wages are cut from 10 to 25 per cent as a result of this bill, will 
buy less clothes instead of more. 
to the foreign demand, our exporters now receive a rebate of 
duties paid on material, and this robs the argument of a great 
deal of its force, even if the conditions instanced above did not 
apply. Again, if foreign markets offer such an inviting outlet 
for American manufacturers, how comes it that the industries of 
Great Britain and Germany, for instance, which are large ex- 
porters to neutral markets, are so woefully depressed? 

The anxiety that free traders affect that American manufac- 
turers should have the markets of the world at the same time 
that they so ardently desire that the American market be 
thrown open to foreigners is amusing to anyone who under- 
stands the natureoftheexchange. However, every step toward 
free trade or revenue reform depreciates the value of the home 
market, as our working people, artisans, and mechanics can not 
be subjected to the competition of Europe without reducing 
theirstanding and earnings, and consequently purchasing power. 

DIFFERENCE IN FREIGHT BETWEEN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN WOOLS. 

To-day we have 45,000,000 sheep in the United States, 27,- 
500,000 of which, and over 60 per cent of all, are located west of 
the Mississippi River. The freight on the wool from these 
sheep from the ranch to the Eastern markets varies from 2 to 3 
cents per pound, while the freight on wool from London is only 
one-fourth cent per pound. How can the American woolgrower 
pay from 800 to 1, 200 per cent more freight than his foreign com- 
petitor, when the freight alone under such unequal competition 
would of itself bar the American woolgrower from his own mar- 
ket? Thus, with the removal of protection, the difference in 
freight alone would be so heavily against the American wool- 
grower that he would be compelled to go out of the business. 

Ignoring the difference in freight inst the American wool- 

rower, to which I have alluded, the Australian woolgrower has 

e advantage of pasture all the year round, the pasture in Aus- 
gre nm tter in winter than in summer. The woolgrower 

us 


rents his land from the government for a smaller 


charge than the American woolgrower in many cases pays in 
taxes alone, and the latter, owing to ourrigorous winter climate 
five months in the year, feeds his sheep hay and grain, nearly 
the whole of which is labor. It costs nothing to grow hay or 
grain; nature does that. The main cost to the farmer of hay 
and grain is in the preparing of the land, in cultivating, in har- 
vesting, and in feeding, which are all labor, and which repre- 
sent 90 per cent of the whole cost of production, the remaining 
10 per cent representing interest and taxes. 

nder such conditions the cost of raising wool in the United 
States is at least 11 cents per pound in actual outlay greater 
than the cost of raising the same class of wool in Australia or 
in the Argentine Republic,and the McKinley tariff placed the 
duty of 11 cents per pound on imported unwashed wool to put 
the American woolgrower on even terms with his foreign com- 
petitor. The latter has advantages of cheap land, and in cli- 
matic conditions and cheaper freight, which to him are fully 
NEA to 11 cents per pound. 

March, 1893, XX Ohio protected wool was worth over 60 
cents scoured, and in free-trade London the same quality was 
worth 30 cents. Ifit were known that the McKinley law would 
not be disturbed, XX Ohio wool in the fleece would again be 
worth 60 cents scoured (its value on March 3, 1893), but with 
Íree wool the price of XX Ohio wool would bethe London price 
of 30 cents scoured. : 

The highest duties ever collected upon imported wool were 
under the tariff law of 1867, when prices for American wool aver- 
aged higher than at any subsequent period. From 1868 until 
1883, under the tariff law of 1867, Ohio washed medium averaged 
over 50 cents per pound. In 1883, when duties were reduced 
over 30 per cent, Ohio medium averaged about 36 cents p 
pound, as against 50 cents per pound under the higher tariff law 
of 1867. The McKinley tariff was passed in 1890, and although 
the duties were increased on wool only 1 cent per pound, the 
average price of Ohio medium from 1890 to March 1, 1893, still 
averaged 36 cents per pound, although woolof the same kind 
and quality in the free-trade markets of the world declined 
nearly 30 per cent. The American tariff from 1868 to March 1 
1893, caused American wools to average during allof that period 
double their scoured value in London and other free-trade mar- 
kets of the world, and this difference of double the price of 
free wool" was maintained until the present Administration 
opened its attack on the American wool industry. 

In the first column of figures in the following table will be 
found the value of some of the leading grades of American wool 
on the 1st of Marcb, 1893. In the second column is the market 
value of the same qualities on the 1st of November, 1893—eight 
months after the present free-wool administration was inaugu- 
rated. In the third column is the percentage of decline which 
took place in that eight months, showing the progress that has 
been made toward free-wool prices. In the fourth column is 
the free-wool or London value of these same grades of American 
wool, which value has remained practically unchanged from 
March 1 to November 1. In the fifth column is shown the cents 
per pound which wool prices must yet fall in order to reach the 
present free-wool or London value. This table shows that while 
the market has traveled a long way toward free-wool prices 
there must still be a decline of from 21 cents to 8 cents per pound 
to reach free-wool value, unless there should be an advance in 
the outside markets of the world: 


Table showing the g decline in the principal grades of American woot 
during the eight months following March 1, 1893, with the Meet value dur- 
íng (he same period. 
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American manufacturers are now in no way hampered in the 
matter of raw material. This is proved by the fact that under 
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the McKinley law our imports of foreign wool were much greater 
than ever before. We imported foreign raw wool d g the 
year ending June 30, 1893, in round figures, over 168,000,000 
pounds, an inerease of 32 per cent over the heaviest imports of 
any one f under any previous tariff law. The cost of this 
wool to the American manufacturer was less, including duties, 
than it had ever been before. 

Now, with the larger quantities of wool imported, and with 
its cost lessened, wherein is there any ground for the statement 
that the American woolen manufacturer is handicapped in raw 
material? Besides, the McKinley law provides that exported 
goods made of imported wool shall entitle the exporter to a re- 
turn of all such duties paid on such raw material, save 1 per cent. 
Thus, for export purposes, the American manufacturer has free 
raw material. Now, why does he not export his cloth? Be- 
cause the labor he employs costs from two to three times the 
labor of his foreign free-trade competitor, making his product 
more costly. This difference between American and European 
wages is shown by Mr. Latzko in a table furnished the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means. 

„ as a rule, are opposed to the removal of duty 
on wool. 

It has been currently reported that the majority of those who, 
elsewhere, formulated and originated this legislative monstros- 
ity, offered to amend it to suit the manufacturers in other re- 
spects if the latter would give their support to free wool; but 95 
per cent of the manufacturing class have declared that, in their 
opinion, free wool will destroy the woolgrowing industry of the 

nited States, and ultimately leave them at the mercy of the 
foreign market for raw material. They recognize the justice of 
according to the woolgrowing industry the same protection for 
woolgrowing that they are asking for their own interests of 
manufacturing, and they further believe that the protection that 
this bill proposes now to withhold from the woolgrower, would, 
inashort time, also be withdrawn from the manufacturer. They 
believe that free wool is the small end of the entering wedge for 
ultimate free trade. Manufacturers have, with wonderful unan- 
imity,declined the seductive offers of protection on goods in re- 
turn for supportof the Wilson bill. 

On September 12 woolen manufacturers protested for seven 
hours before the Me 0 and Means Committee against any dis- 
turbance of the McKinley duties. It was said of their protest: 


Every manufacturer of woolen goods who spoke strongly opposed the re- 
moval of duties from wool, declaring that 1t would be ruinous to the wool- 

owers and flock-owners of the United States, and of no benefit to Amer- 
fean manufacturers or American wool consumers. 

The greatest amount of wool ever imported in any single year 
was under the McKinley law for the year ending June 50, 1893. 
The imports of raw wool were then over 168,000,000 pounds, or 
32 per cent more than the importations of any previous year. 
This refutes and disposes of the charge so often made by free 
traders that it is necessary to put wool on the free list in order 
to give American manufacturers cheap foreign wools for mix- 
ing. They never imported so much foreign wool as under the 
last ye of the Mc ey law, the schedules of which were so 
wisely drawn that under it the woolen mills of the United States 
were employed to their full capacity, so that the entire Amer- 
ican clip of 1892 was not only all consumed in our home market, 
but 168,000,000 pounds of foreign wool besides. 

Our average imports of manufaetures of wool under the Mo- 
Kinley law have practically not increased at all, and the great 
increase in our imports of raw material (wool) shows that pro- 
tection, as adjusted by the McKinley law, has stimulated woolen 
manufaeturing in the United States to such an extent and has 
increased the American market for wool so greatly that the 
American mills have required not only all of the American clip, 
none of which is exported, but, in addition, have had to import 
over 168,000,000 pounds ol foreign wool to supply their needs, 
and this has been done without in any manner increasing the 
cost of clothing to our people. 

If there has been any change, the cost of a suit of clothing to- 
day under the McKinley law is lower than ever before in the 
history of the country. 

With these advantages, why not cherish the McKinley act 
and make it the permanent law of the land? 

Since President Cleveland's inauguration, and the assault by 
his Administration upon the American wool industry, Ameri- 
can prices have declined from 25 to 30 per cent, while the out- 
side markets of the world were unchanged, and why? Why did 
American wools hold up before this Administration came inand 
fall cate resi Bl nla A It was because it was well known 
by, everybody the business that the London or free-trade 
price could not be reached without a decline in American prices 
of at least 50 per cent, and the movement toward the London 
market has been in progress. 

Uf the duty be soon removed or even reduced at a time when 


the Government needs more rather than less revenue, the onl 
way to procure even the same revenue that is now collected is 
double our imports. If we double our imports we obtain o 
supplies from abroad instead of at home. e cripple our man- 
ufacturers and lessen our market for eur wool. e give a great 
industrial impulse to foreign mills, and to this extent take em- 
ployment from our American mills, and for what? Simply in 
order to raise as much revenue under reduced duties for revenue 
only as we now collect under duties that are protective. Why. 
therefore, should we destroy a well-established industry thal 
ys taxes to our Government and instead promote a foreign in- 
ustry that pays nothing toward the support of our Government? 

If we reduce our revenue one-half Dy tein fa or reducing 
duties, we must double our imports to collect the same revenue 
that we now collect under our present methods. The employ- 
ment of American machinery to its fullest capacity under the 
McKinley law, as previously stated, notonly consumed all of our 
own wool product, but required the importation of over 168,000,- 
000 pounds more, an imported quantity which never before was 
even approached. 

Dur g almost the whole of the last fiscal year every impor 
tant mill in the country was continuously in operation, and their 
output was larger than in any preceding year of our history; and 
yet in this way we imported from Europe $450,000,000 worth of 
merchandise, such as we produce at home. 

The woolen mills never had such a year of cleaning up stock, 
having used up the home clip of 330,000,000 pounds, and besides 
this enormous and unprecedented consumption, Europe sent us 
in addition over $38,000,000 worth of woolens, representing over 
100,000,000 pounds of unwashed wool. The American mills ran 
steadily for twelve months to supply a market, which, accord- 
ing to the assertions of free traders, they alone can gorge by run- 
ning but nine months. Anyone familiar with the business 
knows that there are no large stocks of goods now on hand; 
never was the market so bare of woolen goods as at this moment. 
'This rich nation consumed all of the goods made at home, and 
in a like manner disposed of all that were imported. 

If American manufacturers are to supply themselves with for- 
eign wool, it would be only because it would be cheaper to them 
than American wool. Who, then, will be left to buy the Ameri- 
can clip, and what is to become of it? If American wool falls to 
the foreign quee under free trade, the American sheep will be 
fattened and sent to the butcher, and woolgrowing in America 
will cease to be an industry except in limited cases where the 
farmers can produce the coarser wool sheep for the meat as they 
now produce cattle for that purpose. They would then have to 
er the wool a by-product, as bullocks’ hides are now con- 
sidered. 

When conditions arrive at this point there will be no merino 
or fine wool sheep in America, and none ofany kind except mut- 
ton sheep, as is now the case in England. Since the enormous 
increase in the world’s supply in Australia and the Argentine 
Republic, prices of merino wool throughout the world have fal- 
len, and there is not a flock of merino sheep in England to-day. 
The only sheep left in Great Britain are the coarse wool or mut- 
ton nen mainly produced for the meat. Under the severity of 
free-trade competition with Australia, England to-day produces 
only 130,000,000 pounds of wool as against 160,000,000 pounds in 
1875, because at that time Australia only produced three-fifths 
of its present output. 

Itissaid if Americans buy Australian wool it will lessen Eng- 
lish supplies and advance English prices. This could not take 
place until the American clip is no longer produced. Then if 
we had enough protection upon cloth to cover the difference 
between English and American factory wages, so that we could 
compete with English cloth in our own market, we would bu, 
our raw wools in the London market, as a matter of course, an 
the world's price for wool would advance. It might even ad- 
vance to a degree that would make wool in the free-trade mar- 
kets of the world as high as it has been in the United States 
under protection, but when this takes place the cost of the raw 
material in a suit of clothes must then be fully as great under 
free wool as it is to-day with protected wool. 

Admitting that such may be the case, what has been accom- 
plished? What has been gained? You will have destroyed the 
American wool industry, worth to the nation $200,000,000, and 
will have lessened the ability of the American woolgrower to 
purehase clothing. You will have destroyed a market for 45,- 
000,000 bushels of corn and 200,000,000 pounds of ha; peor ony 
consumed by our 45,000,000 sheep. You will have lessened th 
value of the sheep farm; you will have paid an awful price for 
free raw material, and at the end of ten years, after destroying 
the American wool supply, which is one-eighth of the world’s 
product, wool becomes scarce and dear, and owing to the ad- 
vance in the wool markets of the world clothing would be as dear 
or dearer than it ever was under the McKinley law. Now, if 


clothing is not to be permanently cheapened, what advantageis 
there in paying such a price for the experiment? 

When free-trader has realized to the fullest extent all that 
he ever ho forírom free wool, the cost of ob it will 
p been found to have been so great as to have counterbal- 

ced, more than hundreds of thousands of times over, the sup- 
posed advantages. You can not destroy a great industry in 
which at least 5,000,000 people, directly and indirectly are inter- 
ested without causing much misery to many men, nor without 
crippling toa greater or less degree every other man. 

As showing the effect of the t t of free wool, I quote from 

Boston Commercial Bulletin a review of the wool market for 

e year 1893: 

year prospero kn his t 
wool und VODAS trade m the United States. he pretnee of oon tories 
for the first week of 1893 was as follows: 

A b opens with the strongest statistical tion known since the 
days ot the war. The of Australian wool no * — to say the 
least, than last year. e consumption of wool by the Amer milis has 

over sixty million poundsinasingle year. The stocks on hand 
in the United States are thirteen million pounds less than last year, and the 
for America in Australia are less by 20,000 bales. 

In other words, though our clip increased 26,000,000 pounds in 1892 and our 
importations more than 20,000,000 M the capacity and activity of our 

832 that we no ru draps the entire 


Aus 

chases in tho canes egenis 

gress unfavorable to existing 
MANUFACTURERS 


mind. Well DAN be! Their wool is cos 


spring clo 

started in, but the early orders show a most charming prospect. 
THS COURSE OF QUOTATIONS. 

The first week of the new year showed sales of 4,000,000 pounds. Every 

condition was favorable. It seemed unlik: thas any special 

Me — could interfere with the consum n of the heavy- 

Mem ad vare th which the mills were then busy, asamatter of fact 

eavy-weight season was a success. Thecourseof quotations shows the 

1n twelve months from tho highest co: of prosperity 

the lowest stage of depression that either wool or woolens have ever known 


3 of type es at the beginning ot the 
at the ht of the new clip, at the be- 
at the end of the year. 


Terry | Kentucky 
delaine, blood, 


gan X. 


July 15..... 

November 4 

November 25 

December 31. 

THE HECHT FIRE. 
January witnessed the 

in W. Hecht Bros. J. Koshland & Co., Patterson Bros., and 
G. H. Goodhue &Co. lost al about 4,000,000 pounds of wool, 
incl the individual stock of We ted at the 
date that tho salv: would be fully £00,000 pounds of scoured wool, and 


accept bliged to submit to plenty of 
adverse criticism. The result proved that the salvage was 1,188,000 pounds, 
which sold for 8470, 000. 

The immediate effect of the fire was to stiffen all prices, especially on 
fleeces, the price of which rose at once. The sales for the week continued 
toshow an even over the record for 1992, 


THE WINTER BOOM. 


V com E D HRS OE 
deli light-weight woolens,buteven then hea: 
lach manufacturers be to realize thas af clo! 


toslacken as clothing gan 

manufactured in 18v3 must be sold out clean and not carried over. first 

note of future uncertanity was, however, too far off to prevent mills from 
double time to produce goods destined to be consumed before Janu- 


1, 
Pisses continued to advance, the supply being very small, and even West- 
ern unwashed wools sold heavily at htly higher fi The sales of 
domestic wools for January, 1893, showed an increase of 6,000,000 pounds over 
those for January, 1892. The first London sales opened slightly easier, the 
sentimental and senseless advance abroad after our elections ving been 
EK lost. 


sold Ly aless attractive buyer in 


was less active than 
were the 


land at 22 cents. The other half had been 
December at 21 cents. 
The second 


TOTTERING TO ITS FALL. 


It was a curious coincide: t Should havo suddenl 
the week ‘Twonsne tion T Tan u 


frighten financial men, and oods were open 
ver together gave the manufacturers a foretaste of what they might expect 
in a reduction in orders from the last year's orders. 

In the middle of March the failure of S. B. Stitt & Co., striking almost 
every Wool house in Boston, warned the trade to furl sail for the comin, 
storm. Prices began to waver. On March 25 we said that free wool woul: 
bably be due on July 1, 1894, and freer goods on January 1, 1 Wep 
cted a sharp rush at the opening of the clip, followed by a slow, drapgy 
year. 

pril advanced it became evident that there was no old woo! tn f; 
hands, and that the new clip would come u a markot bare except 
stock at the Eastern seaboard. As we h redicted, the new cl b 
with a rush at last year's prices in California, but the sams w. 
A 18) was the dullest known for months in the Boston market. T 

at that time was meu des 53 cents the scoured pound. 
There was bitter complaint of Mr. Cleveland's wavering position at that 
time on the subject the special session. In April it was not known 
whether or not he would call a special session, and many buyers complained 
that they did not know in consequence whether to approach the new clip on 
a free-trade or on a protection basis. 

Prices be to Bag. All this time foreign markets had continued strong. 
The Australian clip had falled to increase materially, and the April auctions 
showed an advance of 5 and 10 per cent, which the heavy banking failures 
Ce re gr S TES 

Territory wools began almost entirely on consignmen 0 
first advances were at only a cent or two less than the advances on the same 
clipsin 1892. For this trust in the future, commission houses had to pay 
bitterly later on. 

THE NEW CLIP. 


As the month | closed it i announced p^ tho President Mer pA ea a 
special session in August. was expected this session wo e u 
both tariff and silver, and the same week (April 29) the ''free-wool basis R 
began to be talked. New Ohio was offered at 26 cents free on board for fu- 
ture delivery, with no takers. Wool dropped 10 
steadily grew scarcer, and declined dally, t. 


ers’ 
or th 


ting 
money scare pushed wool into theabyss thus created. 
Sales to a million pounds a week, and the hand- to- mouth 
that has lasted ever since. Mr. Car! stated in May that free 
wool would be in n March 1, 1894, the exact date, by the way, of the 


[^ Wilson bill. 

ool in Ohio dro at once to 20 to 22 cents, and prices fell almost daily. 
Early advances in Wyo were at what seemed then the absurdly low fig- 
ure of 10 cents. That was then characterized as a “safe” advance. Thé 
wool houses were “fairly rotten with money," as one 1 eommission 
house put it. The drop in made it necessary to borrow much less 
than usual to move the clip. but people dared not invest. Advances in Utah 
onaverage woolsdropped to 5 cents, 


Ee this vu the honorable Senator yielded the floor.] 

. QUAY. Mr. President, it will be remembered by those who 
dignified my remarks with their attention when I last had tho 
honor to ad the Senate that I was interrupted when quoting 
from the Boston Commercial Bulletin's review o£ the wool erop for 


1893, which I resume: 
A DISMAL JUNE. 


her. wool in Mi 
with ie ern of 10 comta agaist 15 pem rs before. Tho 
Voolen Company, and tho Peckham 
that one- blood sold a 


the lowest ever 20 cents. The á t 
inim wena beequi un a Danin OF OF coat ie INA ee a 25 — 
ona ce 8 cen: 
in June, 1893. How high that igure anorni E RAR 7 
Auction sales appear w. ‘or the o of light 
weights was not „ began to run out A Ea thew . down. 
S; Texas went down to 10 cents a 


und and wool began to be shipped with. 
outadvances. The London wool anc Sine " 


TIVO : of ö percent. On 
uly 15 cos cent. 
33 finally broke in Boston and followed domestic wools down 
hill. The sus on of brough, Mort & Co. of Melbourne and the New Zea- 
land Loan and Mercantile Compauy was almost in the demoralized 
market. Carpet wools began to d pear as a factor in the market. 

Tho meeting of Congress caused a little better feeling in August, but during the 
month wools struck tho low basis about which they have fluctuated ever since. 

THE AUGUST AGONY. 


Tho early increase in sales over 1892 had long been overcome and on Angust 
the total decrease to date was 22,000,000 perge Mills wore shutting down 
over the country. Since that date there been a slight sag, but the hear 
slump came with early August and the changes since then have been com 
tively slight. Sales were less than a million a week. Even the dress-goods mills, 
which, manufacturing for more immediate delivery, had held out longer than tho 

followed the general example. Mi X was at 20 cents and fine medium 
te wae selling at 35 to conta, of Australian wool became 4 
feature. 


ous opened at a dec 


ding September 
Mr. Moses Stevens, und Mr. Charles Yietehes, 
tbeir exam and fi time there was more business, but pi 111 
of the September wool auctions in London on shoe Ls 
M to a temporary t 
announcemen 


provement in tone. 
t that the Star Worsted Co. and the Auburn Woolen Co, 
would go out of business on ber 20 negatived the effect of the starting up 
ay mac) for s 


tober a relapse to s 
scourers,it being impossible to sell 
ardoek os iraa — —»—„—-— 


wools traveled 
in any other form. ‘The 
te excite general 


and 


attention, Texas 
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not to for fall, but they generally did. It 
ch it 22515 647 20 cents the scoured pound for 
A general e against a cut down in the Rhode Island mills added to 
charm of the situation. 
Money became very easy, but without mending matters at all Wholesale 
clothiers used auction rooms, dry goods stores, and the most desperate means to 
get rid of goods. 


California growers were 
opened at just the price for w 


THE POST ELECTION REVIVAL. 
opened with the passage of the silver r by the Senate. It did 
3 a ©. Ohio XX touched 21 
lot was inferior, es c x Padero A at 19} cents, and terri- 
tory wool was about whero it is today. The shipment of American pulled wool 
rene i skins to Canada ha 
fran the —— 
e 
ever, began to e ra marked Lei qr rn as the month p the 
tone became manifest. Michigan X sold at 20} cents. Choice fine Montana staple 
sold at 40 cents. - 
The arrival of December brought the Wilson tariff bill, and the jee 
market went down under the blight. Prices weakened at once. Sales fi 
© decrease below last year in receipts and sales became a 
weekly feature. The lightweight season was not a success and the attempt to 
in total failure. Mr. F. T. Chase, of Webster, 
those finanoiall and the year closes with 


be remembered as a year of . Inthe 
wn than 


disturbances helped, but the one primal cause of this wide reaching sufferin is 

the vote of the rican 8 November, 1892, in favor of ronking the 
tective X 

eI uote from the same journal the following article upon the wool 


supply of the United States : 


The year 1893 has shown a marked advance in the number of sheep in the coun- 
try. 8 to the reports of the Department of Agriculture the flock of tho 
country on January 1 has varied as follows: 


as fi 
The American flock. 


The followin; 
th 


to the gri 
t will be noticed that there is a 
in Now England, South Caro! 


ana, Kansas, 0, on, 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvan D land, V. 
Caro! Alabama, Mise ph ennessee, 

an, nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
ovada, Washington, the Dakotas, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Wyoming. 
The details are as follows: 


Mich- 
ornin, 


States and Territories. 1892. 
398, 704 509, 577 
135, 848 188, 678 
329, 612 358, 274 
53, 022 57, O44 
12, 260 } 133 
Be) ae 
New Jersey .- 61,246] 102. 
Pennsylvania 637,216 | 1, 001, 477 
Delaware. 13, 551 22, 967 
45400 | — 440009 
896, 115 290, 261 
78, 884 89, 073 
432, 809 383, 017 
ase 153 9.52 
411, 156 223, 578 
191, 951 118, 488 
520,828 | 94604 
Tennessee 541, 427 506, 007 
West Virginia 841, 434 529, 204 
Kentucky 1, 237, 338 773, 336 
Ohio 4,978,725 4. 468. 087 
2,518,644 | 2,353,779 
1,080,983 | 1,161,702 
1, 187, 329 848, 092 
1, 198, 175 907, 708 
70% ses os 
‘ » 
1,009, 948 916, 623 
28 99554 
231,484 | 1,710,295 
194,970 | 4,083,541 
555, 181 501, 710 
450,077 | 2, 456, 077 
sao | ret 
í 390, 400 590, 000 
764, 262 527, 077 
2,528,008 | 2, 089, 337 
7982 6 14.82 
2,117,577 | 2.055, 500 
1,198,507 1. 141, 402 


On J. the ofa was $2.00. On J: 
1 iis average price was $258. On January i, 6 
was 2 
It be borne in mind that wool shorn in 1803 was grown in 1892. 


THE AMERICAN CLIP. 


There have been changes in the yield of wool in the different States and Terri- 
tories since Mr. J. P. Truitt issued his table. New Mexico, for example, is rais- 
ing less coarse and more 5 in Oregon the Eastern wools form a larger 
prevention of the State's clip than previously. In connection with Messrs. 

ger & A: , we have carefully re . Truitt's estimates up to date, 
and we believe the Bulletin 


closely as it can be judged. 
1892. 
States and Territories. Per cent 
weight er washed and lof shrink. Washed and 


Maine .... 43 3,417, 462 

New Ham 60 1, 320, 746 

Vermont. 60 2, 687, 055 

50 B45, 804 

Rhode Island. 40 122, 598 

45 235, 995 

New York.... 50 B, 884, 004 

New Jersey .. 48 510, 285 

Pennsylvania 55 6, 548, 802 

Delaware 67, 48 126,318 

Maryland ............ 06, 48 741, 060 

3 72. 45 2, 245, 045 

North Carolina ....... 48 1, 951, 305 

„„ 1 e — 4| . rT 
. 731, 4 

fous 532, 475 45 585, 140 

Alabama 1, 432, 682 48 1,211, 814 

Mississi 2, 862, 936 48 1,341, 408 

Louisiana. 959, 755 52 592, 440 

28, 007, 306 60 35, 281, 225 

1, 682, 282 65 1,716, 611 

9, 248, 562 53 2, 783, 039 

4, 207,170 48 2, 646, 020 

7, 424, 028 40 4, 446, 682 

21, 893, 625 50 22, 840, 435 

16, 370, 536 50 15, 299, 563 

5, 942, 106 45 6, 970, 212 

7,123, 914 50 5, 512, 598 

7, 189, 050 58 5, 900, 102 

2,999, 646 60 2,142, 606 

4, 746, 258 60 3,531, 444 

6, 599, 688 55 5, 728, 894 

Kansas .... 2, 727, 389 65 9, 755, 464 

Nebraska 1,907, 514 65 2, 158, 432 

Calif 26, 808, 444 06 26, 542, 016 

Oregon 19, 648, 616 62 17, 800, 558 

Nevada 4.441, 448 67 4, 037, 680 

8, 620, 388 65 12, 827, 962 

xd 72 5,197,343 

North Dakota 2.342. 400 } 63 4, 130, 000 

TUNI ee WWA 5, 319, 834 67 4, 216, 616 

Montana 17, 696, 686 04 15, 670, 028 

New Mexico. 13, 650, 410 48 13, 353, 660 

A 14, 823, 039 60 14, 301, 300 

Washington 6, 590, 600 65 4, 462, 387 

T ATT 9, 588, 536 68 9, 131, 936 

sccccccecs| 299, 102,008 |.......... 287, 018, 405 


‘The total amount of wool shorn this year therefore amounts to re pn 
. A concensus of opinion among the t pullers in the country is that 
there has been an increase of at least 40 per cent in the ru. eae p er this 
year. Last year the Department of EHE estimate of wool 
et ven) pounds. We estimate the pulled wool uct of 1893 

ore a y . ^ 
Adding this estimate of 04,400,000 pounds 3 ex rete in 1893 to the 
fleece wool, the total product for the year 189 reached dv funds, an 
increase of 81,134,261 pounds over the total product of 1892. e pE rieron for 

the past eight years have been as follows: 


Fleece and pulled wool in grease. 


‘The lar, vious product was that of the year 1883, estimated by James 
gest Doo. 000 — y! , y 


Lyneh at 337, pounds. This year's figures indicate a gain not only last 
year, but on the highest point ever reached in American wool production. There 
were fewer sheep in the country than in 1883, but the coarse wool stock has been 
and the increase is in finer stock growing heavier fleeces. The 
cutting down the coming clip of 1894, has also added 

mgh we should show a gain over 1883 without that 


Some idea of the extent to which sheep slaughtering has progressed during 1893 
may be gleaned from the fact that in the first eleven calendar months the recei 
Were 2,798,700 head 
the same months of 1801. 


'a figures on the clip represent the exact yield as 
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Shippers of sheep in Texas and the Territories have been compelled in many 
essen te pay 5 freight in advance. 
s 


120 628.2 
139, 228.700 
. 145, 300, 318 
164, 542, 498 


SCOURED WOOL." 
The net yield of scoured wool by States is as follows: 


SES 
38888885 


corner 
= 
i= 


288 
2888883823888 8882 


Ite o 


- 
re 
Ld 


888 
PE 
can 


YN ee err 126, 542, 498 
Pulled (clean).............. 38, 000, 000 


THE IMPORTS, 


The latest figures from the Treasury Department cover only the first ten 
months of 1893. The decline from 1892 is startling. We have en 8, 000, 0000 
of pounds behind the record even of the same ten months in 1891: 


Imports of wool. 


Month ending Oct. 31— Ten months ending Oct. 81— 
1893, 1892. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
30, 627, 48, 824, 750 
3, 075, 476 


86, 481, 501 


In the ten months ending October 31, 1890, we imported foreign wool goods to th® 

value of 568,054. In 1891 the value of the ten months' imports shrank to 

480, 403. In 1892 they rose again to $32,758,158, In 1893 they fell again to 
$51,596. The details follow: 


Month ending Oct. . Ten months ending Oct, 31— 


1893. 1892. 
$37,945 | $117,136 
65, 1 93, 864 
384,192 | 1, 084, 822 
988, 907 713, 411 
85, 883 127, 836 
1,972 10, 516 

12,104 20, 
, 022 43, 973 
97, 297 154 


947, 404 | 2, 377, 546 


THE EXPORTS. 


This year the exports of wool have become a feature. It is impossible to getat 
the full factsas most of the domestic wool exported has gone to Canada on the 
pelts. Our of hides and skins other furs for the ten months were 
Worth $22,381,520 against $887,048 for the same ten months in 1892. 

Our e rias of foreign wool previously imported are as follows to date. The 
increase 1s relatively noteworthy. 


Exports of foreign wool. 


Exports of foreign wool—Continued. 
NEW YORK. 


MM rm 3 . Soska ——— n 
California, 8 —— 
California, fall J 


c AAA Oe NDS RE E E 
Montevideo, eto 
a 


The Australian wool owned in New York, but stored for salo in Boston, is 
reckoned in the Boston stock. 


ALBANY. 
[Authority, Barnet Bros. & Aufsesser.] 


TROY. 


Pounds. | Pounds. 

In Wheeling ...... 22e 644 2 800, 000 175, 
Vicinity —P P Ne ....| 800, 000 50, 000 
l qucasheeedb sanesenenareseeen 600, 000 225, 000 


CINCINNATI. 
[Authority S. Greenbaum & Co.] 
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Exports of foreign wool—Continued. Exports of foreign wool—Continved. 
OHIO (OUTSIDE CINCINNATI. ) SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
[Authority, T. C. Frostand Efron & Co.] 
Pounds. P ; 

159 Et 4 —€— rede 1894 (spring) 915,000 
777 REI ARES TCA a Re RIT DEN Re REE ELEM aco no OE E RBA S T D PR AN AME 315,009 

175, 000 

DETROIT. 
[Authority, Trauggott, Schmidt & Sons.] 
1894. 1893. 


Pounds. | Pounds. 
Fleeces 500,000 | 265, 000 
Pulled 400,000 | 130,000 


900,400 | 395,000 


MICHIGAN (OUTSIDE DETROIT.) 


Pounds. 


[Authority, H. Reed.] THE TOTAL SUPPLY OF DOMESTIC WOOL. 


The supply of domestic wool now in the United States can be reckoned pretty 
Pounds, | closely from the foregoing data: 


77JTCCCCC ᷣ V RETE eet URS E 100, 000 1804 1802. 
LIT ERY ES TSS FS apt MESSIS que De at restr y HG . , 000 
58,508, 0 22,105 500 
j 7 
roe ‘| 3,575,000 3, 728, 100 
8, 600, 000 7, 000, 000 
1, 045, 000 1, 280, 000 
2} 500, 000 2.500, 000 
500, 000 750, 000 
300, 000 1, 000, 000 
300, 000 250, 000 
7, 500, 000 5, 200, 000 
500, 000 1, 600, 000 
860, 000 200, 000 
5, 450, 000 4,255, 000 
3, 009, 000 1, 130: 009 
Uu ' 
925, 000 1, 005, 000 
1, 610, 000 500, 000 
250, 000 250, 000 
5,770, 000 3, 275, 000 
GWC — . .. 82, 862, 000 68, 991, 400 


There are known to be heavy stocks in the country and in transit. Even in 
Utah there are 200,000 pounds, as Messrs. — Morris, Summerhays & Co., 
write us. For wool in pullers’ pends toa; a lar; owancemustbemade. Heavy 
| sos lesen o way from Ohio, and these fi, neither in Boston nor in 

ds vas as they aro not owned by manufacturers they must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Last year 10,000,000 pounds was a liberal estimate for concealed supplies and 
wool in the hands of pullers. This teg we feel, a canvass, that at 
least 12,000,900 pounds should be added for wool opoe and unpulled in pullers’ 
hands. It is a conservative estimate to add 15,000,000 pounds for wool in minor 
markets and in farmers’ hands. 

M total supply of domestic wool on January 1, unsold in the United States, is, 
erefore: 


seen 
Cia a ` 


THE SUPPLY OF FOREIGN WOOL. 
The supply of foreign wool in tho three Eastern markets compares as follows: 


GALVESTON, TEX. 


18, 388, 875 


The grand result, therefi shows an increase in stock on hand of 000 
pounds domestic pe 8,000,000 pounds of foreign wool, NE 
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BOSTON'S BUSINESS. 


Boston's business, though still large, has shrunk woefully from last year's. 
"We have not only sold less, we have received less 


Tho a receipts since January 1, 1893, have been 504,319 bales domestic 
and 120,893 bales foreign against 629,440 bales domestic and 191,136 bales 3 
for the same time in 1892. This is a decrease of 125,121 bales domestic a 
decrease of D bales foreign. 

The total 11... E AR a ae ele 

1893. 1892. Increase. | Decrease. 

cr LC PETITS PETTY CT PLI 107, 207, 000 | 137, 749, 700 |..........- 30, 542, 700 

PP 25,574,000 | 42, 607, 90 Db. 17, 123, 000 
W o 132, 781, 900 180, 447, 600 


BOSTON IMPORTS. 


The following official figures from tho custom-ho' at Boston, of the imports 
J 55 


Imports of wool for the years 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893. 


Class 1. 


Year. Class 2. Class 3. 


Pounds. 
25, 330, 658 
80, 099, 261 
, 925, 135 
25, 770, 844 


- THE WOOL IN BOND. 


Wo present below the amount of wool stored on January 1, in the bonded ware- 
houses. This wool is cy owned by manufacturers, but as a very considerable 
percentage is owned by ers and already included in the stock report below, it 
should not be added to the supply for consumption. The stock as given below 
includes all of this bonded w: t is offered for sale in the market. 


Foreign wool in Boston bonded warehouses January 1. 


4, 883, 726 
4 1 | 1,051,018 
15, 784, 391 | 10, 676, 611 


THE STOCKS ON HAND. 
The following statement of tho stock of wool in Boston is presented aftor the 


usual exhaustive Bulletin canvass, and may be accepted as correct. It is the 
result of jong experience and special facilities. It includes only the stock offered 
forsale. It does not include wool stored in Boston in or ont Af bond by manufac- 
turers. It is quite impossible to obtain returns of the total amount of wool owned 
by manufacturers: Such wool is not for sale, and the including of any portion of 
it in the stock on hand is false and misleading. 

‘The total stock of wool on hand January 1 is as follows: 


Wool on hand January 1 in Boston. 


1894. 


1893. 1892. 


80, 659, 500 | 28, 705, 200 
4,941,500 | 1,609, 300 


The stock in detail. 


DOMESTIC WOOL. 


1894. 1892. 
Pounds. Pounds. 
p aa cove ces hie ret ee 4, 654, 000 7, 397, 500 
California, spring 3, 193, 000 1, 045. 000 
California, fall .... 860, 000 812, 000 
Texas, Spring 2, 867, 000 714, 000 
Texas, fall ............ 775. 000 1, 197, 000 
Territory 1 : D o — 
OREGON Loi ese Eua E 8 y . 000 
Georgian and Lake......... 973, 000 600 000 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Indiana 654, 000 090 000 
Sorts and sundries n.. --- oa- 195, 000 . 000 000 
EE tee 3, 005, 000 000 600 
R 2. 758. 000 500 200 
. 509 300 


The stock in detail—Continued. 
FOREIGN WOOL. 


1894. 1893. 1892. 


Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
2, 500 


6 8877 ] ᷑ V ̃ĩ ⁊ĩͥ A ESTE i 616, 000 
Montevideo, Chilian, eto * 151, 000 1, 300 
S o ERR hs 54, 000 37, 000 
Engiishand 19h . 524]. — 800 EA , 000 
Carpet, 1, 294, 000 , 000 

S 4,941,500 | 1, 609, 300 


As usual we have made our annual canvass of the stocks in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and St. Louis and the other interior markets at the opening of 
roe year, through our own special or regular correspondents. The result is as fol- 

ows: 


The following intelligent comment upon this subject I also quote 
from the same source: 

The prospect of early radical reductions in the McKinley 
alyzed the wool business, closed the majority of the woolen mills, thro 
sands of working men and women out of employment, and has checked the sales 


riff i 
8 


of wool, the prices for which are now only nominal. The tone of the market is 
in buyer's favor. There are many holders of wool wishing to sell, but owing to 
the large number of idle mills there is no market for it. This is in strong 
contrast with the conditions of the woolen manufacturing business previous to 
March, 1893. Then the demand for wool was so great as to clear from the market 
the clip of the previous year, making the scarcity of this staple Ged ced to id 

ch to fill their 


one. Then manufacturers were so actively securing wool with w 
large orders for woolen goods that prices advanced from 1 to 2 cents pe ound 
above those current during the previous month. The woolen mills in the United 


States had never before had such a busy year. 
that it absorbed the entire 333,000,000 pounds of the American clip of 18 
addition to 168,000,000 pounds of impo wool—a quantity larger by 32 per cent 
than the imports of any previous year under any previous law, the quan- 
tity imported being equal to 51 per cent of our own olip. This fact proves that 
American manufacturers are in no way ‘‘ hampered by lack of foreign wool for 
mixing." The enormous ee of wool imported, even with the McKinley 
duties added, owiug to the — fall in foreign prices, was vely cheaper 
than the American clip, low as the latter was ut in less than fouf mon 
after the policy of an immediate radical change in tariff was declared, the woolen 
milis, many of them for the first time in their existence, began to close, and em- 
poe yea thrown outof work, many of whom are now dependent upon charity 
or sa i. 
hare aro several ways within the reach of the vty themselves to lift the 
shadow of want that overhangs so many American homes to-day if they will 
quickly exert themselves. Under proper conditions the great agencies which 
Srat. millions of dollars of wages into the pockets of American workmen aro 
ready to resume their full activity and to restore this nation to the prosperous 
condition of one year ago, which was a source of somuch wonder to other nations. 
Could the American peo ve assurance that the McKinley tarit? bill 
will be left undisturbed, this Pod seh d would quickly return. The speediest 
way to accomplish this is for Congress to strike out the enacting clause of the 
Wilson bill It is a dangerous bill, and it will be impossible to amend it with- 
out still leaving it a destructive and harmfal measure. Another effective meas- 
ure for restoring prosperity is for the Senate to pass at once one of those resolu- 
tions already offered by several Senators assuring the country that tariif revision 
will not be considered for a period of at least two years. If either of the above 
acts are accomplished within a few weeks thereafter every factory will be busy; 
the bulk of the wool which now lies in warehouses uncalled for will Je wholly 
inadequate to supply the demand. 
Remove the threat of destructive tariff revision and the great prosperity of ono 
ear ago will return. The voters themselves can do this, and it can be done b; 
em alone. They ME ns nx eee sare "eid we d ^ 
80n bill, the prospect of the geof whic paralyzed industry, impoverishe 
wool-growers, and de id millions of workingmen of employment. It matters 
little how you protest; whether in unison, by panes to your Congressmen, by 
mass meetings, or individually by letters, or by postal cards. Everyone who 
would make these hard times temporary instead of permanent should at once call 
his neighbors together and, without regard to former A nega attiliations, should 
hold meetings demanding in no uncertain tones that the Congressman represent- 
ing their district should vote against the Wilson bill. It should be known who 
ll stand inst the destruction of American interests and who will stand apa 
defense of the welfare of his constituents. This is not a question of politics, but 
ap to the patriotism of every Amorican citizen. 
he prospect of the removal of the 22 on wool comes at an unfortunate timo, 
as w 188 out the world. although ady lower than ever before, has been 
steadily deolinin . Washed XX Ohio wool has fallen In price 214 per cent since 
March 1, in an ation of free wool. Unwashed XX Ohio, as well as neari: 
all of the terri wools, has declined within the same time cent. 
Port Philip (Australian) unwashed fleece, which is the foreign wool nearest in 


The demand for wool was so p 
2, 


quality and shrinkage to fleece washed XX Ohio, has declined in the free-trade 
market of London only 9 per cent, as shown by the following diagram: (See op- 
posite page.) 


COST OF COMPETING WOOLS. 


The National Association of Woolen Manufacturers have published a table 
showing the cost in London of eertain brands of Australian wool competing with 
XX Ohio. The Australian fleeces were skirted unwashed, shrinking 48 per cent, 
costing in London 9} pence English money or 19 cents American currency, the 
clean scoured cost being under 36} cents. The removal of the present duties 
would compel the Ohio woolgrower to sell washed fleeces in the Eastern markets 
at less than 15 cents per pound in order to ace scoured skirted wool equal to 
these Australian lots, which, without the duty, have cost only 363 cents scoured, 
as against a cost of over 70 cents in the United States on the ist of March, 


before the g influence of the McKinley law was neutralized by the attem 
to repeal it. In commercial circles the future is discounted, or anticipated, so that 
wi the last nine months the effect of free wool” has so far been discounted 
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cents, further fall of over 18 cents in the scoured oost must take 
to reach the present London level. 


already to reduco the scoured value of skirted XX Ohio from 70 cents to below | downward tendency for articles of man 
B and a still . i 


| 
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There is ample evidence, Mr. President, from foreign sources 
wholly irrefutable that while American fine or merino wools de- 
clined 7 per cent after the McKinley law, the same grade of wool 
in Australia declined from 20 to 23 per cent, and the decline 
tn the markets of the world caused the smaller decline in the United 

ates. 

U. S. Consul Griffin, at Sydney, Australia, states that according 
to the Melbourne Argus (one of the highest authorities on Austra- 
lian wool), the average price per bale for the season just closed was 
£11 8s. 2d., as against £14 19s. 4d. for the previous clip, thus showing 
a decline of £3 11s. 2d. per bale from the price paid to the Australian 
woolgrowers during the previous season, a decline of 23.77 per cent. 
Another reliable authority states that the average prices paid to 
the Australian woolgrower for the clip then being marketed in 
London were over 20 per cent lower than the prices paid for the 
clip of the previous year. One evidence of the cheapness of these 
attractive wools is their increased importation into the United 
Btates. Tho value of Australian wool which passed through the 
American cnstom-houses in the month of April, 1891, was $1,086,987 
as against only $165,550 for the month of April, 1890. Thisincreased 
importation occurred at a time when Ohio and Michigan fine wools 
were offered at 2 cents per pound less than twelve months ago; and 
notwithstanding the low price at which fine Ohio and Michigan 
wools are still pressed for sale, they are neglected and fesses im 
wools are given the preference. They are cheaper than American 
wool, 5 the 11 cents per pound duty. The Ohio aud 
Michigan old fine wools that are offered in Boston and Philadelphia 
at 28 cents would not sell on the London market at over 16 cents. 

If the McKinley law, as free traders claim, was the cause of the 
decline in American wool, why did cotton decline more than wool? 
Cotton was on the free list and wool was not. Was it not owing 
to protection that American wool was steadier in price in America 
than any of the free raw materials? 

The prevalence of low prices all over the world for wearing 
apparel and the raw material of which it is composed has been a 
surprise and a disappointment. Raw cotton, which is largely used 
as a cheap substitute for wool, has touched the lowest point reached 
for thirty years. Woolen are no higher, but in many cases 
are lower than heretofore. Iron and steel are being produced all 
over the world at lower prices than a few years ago were consid- 
ered possible. Wool has not escaped this general and world-wide 


and alth 
rices have fallen about 15 per cent since the first of the year, t 
ine in wool in the United States has been nearl e prs 
less than the decline in Australia, and has been far less than the 
decline of 25 per cent in raw cotton. 

The McKinley law sustained wool prices in the United States 
while the free-wool markets weredeelining b enpa and bounds, in 
support of which I refer to a diagram which append. 

The upper portion of this diagram shows the downward course o: 

rices for scoured Australian clothing woolfor the fourteen mon 

ollowing February, 1890, while the lower part indicates the course 
of prices for similar grades of American wool for the same period. 
While the McKinley bill made but slight changes in the duties upon 
wool, itshut out such scoured wools as had heretofore been imported 
as ^ waste," and it made it no longer possible to import clothing 
wools if invoiced as carpet wool; this result of the bill with its 
in protection to manufacturers of wool has increased the 
demand for wool to such a degree as to have sustained American 
priees, while foreign prices have been declining. 


„ 1890, to April, 1891. 
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Quotations for Australian scoured (Port Philip) from 
February, 
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* Ohio and Pennsylvania choico medium clothing. 
9Ohio and Pennsylvania choice coarse clothing. 
*Ohio and Pennsylvania choice X X and above clothing. 


The decline in the wool markets in free-trade countries was so 
great in consequence of the enormons increase in the world's supply 
that American markets were precipitated downward after the 
sage of the MeKinley law to such an extent that the effect of the 
increased McKinley duties were offset many times over by the heavy 
decline in wool prices in London, which decline was multiplied by 
the decline in America, and the latter was wholly the result of the 
former, as shown by an extract from a wool-trade circular, or price 
current, published during the year 1891, which I will read: 


WHY WOOL IS LOWER THAN LAST YEAR. 


The price of foreign wool is lower than at this time last year, and as the wool 
markets of the world control Ameriean markets, prices here are decli in sym- 
y with prices abroad. As an illustration, Shropshire wools in bea: con- 
ition are being sold by Canadian farmers at 18 to 20 cents, fleece washed, while 
Ohio woolgrowers are getting from 28 to 30 cents for the same wool. These wools 
are all selling in the Eastern markets at 35 to 36 cents. Prices also average a shade 
lower than at this time last , owing to the absence of the on which 
accompanied the buying of wont last yoar in anticipation of passage of the 


McKinley bill. Some who purchased wool in the country with a view to a boom 
= 2 cents per pound above the level of the other markets of the world. These 
purchases were held above the market until manufacturers had mostly sup- 
themselves with Australian wools which, notwithstanding the 11 cents per 

" ht cheaper in London. Tho cost of clothing is no 


maintained. Some kinds of woolen 

have declined in Europe so much 

ter than under the old law, the increased duty coming entirely off of the 

foreign producer. Conspicuous among such articles are somo kinds of hosiery, 

dutios upon which were greatly increased by the McKinley bill, which have 

80 much abroad as to admit of their importation at the increased duties, 

and allow of their sale to the American consumers nt lower prices than were 
current before the tariff was o ed 

Among the many causes which have combined to prevent any advance in the 
re of woolen was the excessive importations in gem item of a change 

the tariff, which goods, owing to a mild winter, were not wanted by con- 
gumers, The depression that would have existed in the business if the tariff law 
had not been changed would have been very t, as mills that were previously 
idle are now running, and the consumption of wool in this country to replace the 

that were formerly imported is a least 5,000,000 pounds per month greater 
at this time last year. If the abuses and evasions of the old tariff law had 
corrected by the Avere of the McKinley bill, the falling off in the use of 
wool in the United States would probably have been more than double the in- 
creased quantity now used. 
The increase in the clip of Australia is of such magnitudo as to be a menace to 
the permanence of present prices abroad. Australia is now the factor which deter. 
mines the prices for wool in the markets of the world, ay that the erican 
woolgrower has the advantage of about 11 cents per pound owing to the protec- 
tion which the ent law gives him. 

The lower price that the farmer now receives for his wool in compari- 
son with the American farmer apne with equal force to eye pora 
the world. The McKinley bill, while not increasing tho cost of clot gto the 
consumer, has transferred industry to American at the expense of foreign 
mills, Although the prices for American wool have not permanently advanced, 
the foreign markets have declined. Activity prevails in the wool and woolen 
industry of the United States, while depression prevails in the industries abroad. 


I have a copy of an interesting communication to the editor of 
Wool and ‘Mutton, a trade journal, which is headed, 


HERE IS DANGER.—SERIOUS DISADVANTAGES TO THE WESTERN WOOLEN MILLS 
UNDER THE PROPOSED WILSON BILL. 


Editor Woon AND MUTTON: 
Sm: As I am interested in manufacturing, I wish to uso a small amount 
Mone d sor to express a few facts in regard to the proposed changes 
in the present rates on wool. 
Take the price of medium and coarse Western unwashed fleece at 20 cents last 
as a basis of its value in the seaboard markots, the Western manufacturer 
ld be able to buy his wool all the way from 3 to 4 cents a pound less than the 
seaboard prices, 1 to his distance from the seab or we will say an 
average of 8 cents a pound, which would be equal to 15 per cent in aap 8 Tho 
seller of the wool would be perfectly satisfied, he would then be getting 
bis cash at once and would get all the wool would net him if he shipped it to the 
seaboard market himself; also would be satisfied with the pricehis wool brought. 
If the Wilson bill is passed sheep raising will be a past industry in this country, 
and the manufacturer away from the sen will have to import his wool or 
buy it through brokers at the seaboard markets. The edit from the sea- 
board markets to his we will say, averages 1 cent a pound. (The freight is 
always higher west bound than east bound.) This hey eid will average 10 r 
cent on the cost of his wool. The Eastern manufacturer in addition to this, 
an advantage in buying on account of his large capital and extensive purch: 
and his facilities for buying in any market in the world, which would e at pne 
5 cent advan over the interior manufacturer. This is a total advantage 
0130 per cent that the Eastern manufacturer would havo over the interior manu- 
facturer in ing his raw material, as compared with eig yonr. Just think of it! 
This article is not designed as an argument either way in regard to the protec- 
tion on manufactured s that is to be given the American manufacturers 
ander the Wilson aap ut is 17 to show the Western manufacturers what 
position they will be if wool is put on the free list as regards buying their raw 
material in competition with the manufacturers of the seaboard markets. 

‘The Eastern or seaboard manufacturer would havo every advantage besides in 
buying his wool in competing with the Western manufacturer. A few of these 
we name: 

| 

First. His large capital and thelow interest he has to pay for borrowed money. 
4. The large arate on which he manufactures, which enables him to par.d 

t his 


‘oduct at a low 
e ma a few skilled operatives, like fancy weavers, ete., hi 
tod file of 1 fi 


r cent of cost. 
t the Eastern manufacturer has to bay for labor (while 


The low price t 
prices, the rank 
unskilled labor have to take much lower wages than in the West, 
to the abundance of common labor). 
urth. The largest population and markets for disposing of manufactured 
are in the East. 


A Eastern manufacturers are advocating free wool. They may not know 
what they ate doing, but they are letting down the bars for free goods, eventhough 
they should secure free wool and a duty on woolen goods at the present session of 
Congress, because at the next session there will be calls for free goods—both woolen 
and cotton—and in anticipation of such calls neither the Eastern nor the Western 
manufacturer can sell any woolen goods freely next year any more than he can 
this year. What will the Eastern manufacturers’ plants be worth under free 
wool and free woolen goods! Any one can answer this question. The Easte 
bankers are already beginning to answer it by refusing to make further loans, an 
— ong, with the tariff agitation hanging over them, this will be general 

bankers, ca pitalists, and wool commission merchants. What willthe West- 

; ern manufacturers’ plants be worth under free wool and a duty on woolen goods, 

when they have to compete with Eastern manufacturers? It is no harder to 

. question. 
Western, Cental, and Southwestern woolen manufacturers do not 

J free wool, and send their own remonstrances, also those of their operativ 

&nd vx" connections in every line, to Washington Srougn their représen: 

in gress, they might as well go out of thé business this year as to w: 

next year, when they will be forced out and lose all the money, ti mo, and 
exporience that they have put into their business. 

WESTERN WOOL MANUFACTURER, 


te 
t 


this connection I present a diagram, showing the production 
of Real in Great Britain and Ireland in 1876 to 1893: E 


PRODUCTION OF WOOL IN, GREAT. BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
1876 ro 1893 
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The effect of protection upon wool is conclusively shown by the 
sensitiveness of prices, which immediately VR Pee on to protective 
legislation, shown in the following diagram, showing the course of 

rices for medium, coarse, and fine Ohio wools following J ET 1 

890. Fine wools, which were those on which the McKinley bill 
made the smallest changes, are now as low (with the exception of a 
Md brief period) as they have been for two years, while coarse and 
medium wools, the duties upon which were considerably increased 
by the McKinley bill, are above the average price for the samo 
period, notwithstanding their equal share in the depressing influ- 
ences of a ep decline in the free-wool markets of the world, that 
have lowered the prices for all qualities. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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F. E. Warren, formerly a distinguished member of this body, 
ex-Governor of Wyoming, and a large woolgrower, describes as 
follows the assault by the Cleveland administration upon the wool- 
growing e of the Rocky Mountain region in 1893, and com- 

ares it with the thrifty condition prevailing there under the 

{cKinley law before that law was menaced with repeal by the 
Cleveland Administration : 


The condition of bias erae woolgrowing is very ipie à depressed, more s0 
than any other business in the State, and growers are greatly discouraged. The 
agitation of free wool has prevented manufacturers from buying and commission 
merchants from selling the usual amount of wool this season. ith the hardest 
work on the part of the grower and seller, only about three-fourths as much has 
been sold this season as last and at net prices to the grower in this State of onl 

373 to 60 per cent of last year's prices. The prospect of free wool has bankrupte: 

some growers, seriously crippled many, impoverished the industry for all, andis 
driving many weak and timid holders out of the business. Our wool clip has 
usually paid ranning expenses. This season it has not, and the carcasses of many 


ani ave been added to make up the difference. In this State great numbers 
of sheep have pone to market to procure funds to pay debts that the wool clip 
would have paid at former prices. 


Sheep are worth 40 to 60 per cent 8 to class) less than a year ago, with 
slower sale. A case in point: In November, 1892, from a fiock of 8,000 3-year- 
old wethers there were cut off and sold 3,500 head, netting $3.75 per head. In 
July of this year 3,500 from the same lot brought $2.29 per head, and . 9th 
instant the remaining 1,000 head were sold, netting but $2.38 per head, although 
the last lot were a year older, and some 15 pounds each heavier than the first, 
and had grain and hay feed a part of the time in addition to grazing. Another 
case: From 7,500 wethers 2 years old in 1892, one-half of the flock netted that year 
$2.98 per head; the balance, now a year older, brought on the the same market in 
September, 1893, mens, Lew] head net. Again, yearlin, g ewes brought on our ranches 
in 1892 $3 to $3.25 per head after shearing; now but $1.50 to $1.75 per head is offered 
us for similar sheep. The fall in prices is directly traceable (excepting perhaj 
10 to 15 per cent due to financial depression as witnessed by cattle values, etc.) 
threatened removal of tariff on wool, and consequent glut of mutton market caused 
by 3 shipments from those obliged by debts or fear of loss "to get frora 
under.’ 

The prospect of free wool has not stimulated business. On the contrary the 

resent year is the worst ever had, and sheepand wool have fallen more in ashort 
. — than pant uiri of the soil ever did in the same length of time. 

Wool growing in the Rocky Mountain region can not vo under free wool. 
Our advantages of free range are in a measure overcome by parr distance from 
mutton market, higher freight tariffs, the fact that SEEDY rst-class mutton can 
not be shipped from therange because sheep must be grain-fed somewhere between 
here and the mutton market, and the fact that our wools are necessarily of lower 
Tanio n those grown upon higher priced lands, where herds are smaller and bet- 

or. 

Sheep bave been slaughtered by the million, and the official reports from Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, and other points show unprecedented increases and a con- 
sequent demoralized market gee through the entire season. With mutton 
sheep worth 33 to 50 per cent of what they were last D with wool worth 373 to 
60 per cent of last year's prices, flockmasters who had debts to pay, expec g 
about "m prio as last year and that their wool clip would cover it or at mos 
their wool clip and a few mutton wethers—have been compelled in paying debts 
and expenses to make up from sheep what they fellshort on wool. In many cases 
this has taken a large proportion, and in some instances, all of the flock. Ordi- 
nary debts and expenses are usually paid from the wool alone. This held good on 
last season's prices. There is plenty of range in Wyoming for twice the sheep we 
now have if pepe distributed. 

Australia has many and substantial advantages over America in wool-growing. 
Wool was not low under the McKinley law until the determination by the powers 
that be" declared for free wool. 

In my candid opinion woolgrowing—except in a small way on a few mutton 

will become a lost industry in this State if the tariff be removed. If we 
— ee ae that foreign wool wil] very considerably increase in price it would 
ferent. 

There are many reasons why wool can not be grown as cheaply here as in Aus- 
tralia, Argentine Republic, or the Cape of Good Hope. Labor is much higher 

ere than there; in general it is higher in the United States than in foreign coun- 

es; particularly is it higher in the Mountain and Western plains region. 
We pay our sheep herders—according to their experience and the responsibility 
assumed—from to $45 per month per man, in addition to board, which costa 
t5 to $20 per month per man more, according tolocation and circumstances. Men 

charge, foremen, etc., get higher wages. In the foreign countries named $100 
to $200 per annum per man covers wages and board, so our labor costs us 
more than double, while the number of sheep cared for, per man, average but half 
as many here as in the foreign countries named. Again, taking Australia for 
e igi their government is far more liberal than the United States with refer- 
ence to lands and ranges. Thi lands can be had upon exceedingly favorable 
terms either as to long time and low interest on purchases or nominal rental. 
Taxes are also lower. Here one must either be a trespasser on the Government 
domain, although the trespass may be ‘‘ winked at," or must buy land at higher 
prices and high interest or money and high taxes. Excep É the 160 acres 
allotted the bona fide settler as a homestead, a man using the public domain has 
no adequate or permanent range assured. 

All citizens have the same right to graze their live stock upon the public 


an possess 

ete., independent of the public domain. He will 
insure safety to his flocks, and reduce the annual losses of 15 to 60 per cent to 
from 8 to 15 per cent. Wy greater the dependence upon free range alone without 


preparation Of shelter and hay, the more risk and greater loss. 
In this 3 we sometimes encounter blizzards and heavy snowfall. In 
us and s 


38 countries no severe weather or snowfalls interrupt the suc- 

cess: gn sheep. 

aa - forethought and slight expense in making reservoirs, to hold water 
en 


ight Lg o wool from this region to the seaboard ranges from $2 to $3 per 
$ pounds, while water freights from Australia, etc., are but a mere fraction of 
his amount, one- to one-tenth as much. 
Our clip of this year is not all sold. Of the portion sold, the average net price 
proximately 9 cents. 
The fact that the 5 is still in effect cuts no figure. It takes from 
elve to twenty-four months from the time raw wool is purchased until the 
oth is sold, so t " anticipated free wool has nearly—but not quite—the effect 
f actual free wool. 

As it may interest you, I submit herewith, running backward, the net ranch 

prices received for our clip for a number of years: mid 
ents. 


Clip of 1893 pee already sold averaging very light shrinkage and sold 
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Clip of 1891, entire, average 2 
Clip of 1890, entire, averaged ............ 
Clip of 1889, entire, averaged ............ 
Clip of 1888, entire, averaged ............ 
Clip of 1887, entire, averaged ............ 
Clip of 1886, entire, averaged 
Clip of 1885, entire, averaged ...........- 
Clip of 1884, entire, averaged........ 
Clip of 1883, entire, averaged........ 
Clip of 1882, entire, averaged ........ 
GHp of 1831; entité, BYO RERO, e C42 ue nane EnS 


From 1880 back to 1870 (before the 1883 reduction of the 1807 tariff) our clip ran 
between 20 cents the lowest and 42 cents the highest; the price tluctaating because 
in early years and experience of the business the condition of fleeces varied con- 
sidera ly in different seasons. 

_ According to the closest caicuiation I can make, our coarse, light fleeces, of 
lightest shrinkage, would net us on the ranch, with wool on the free list, 7 cents 
heavy wools carrying a large percentage of dirt, là cents; and the range ot 
prices on other classes would be between the two figures given. 

For example, a wool shrinking 75 per cent in scouring costs in expenses per 
scoured pound as follows: 
Cents. 


Freight on 4 pounds—in dirt—from ranch to market where scoured, at say 24 
Canta per pound. :— 2rd e caeawecacceentevesnewes a 


Commission on 4 pounds—in dirt—at say 14 cents ne 
Incidental expenses, sacks, twine, handling, ete., say 3 cent per pound—in dirt 1 


Deduct expenses as bur eere nee .15 
Our net price at ranch per scoured pound 
As it takes 4 pounds in dirtto make 1 pound scoured, we must divide above 

by 4, giving us net price per pound at ranch, in dirt 

In making the above computations I am more conservative and make our net 
price higher under free wool than do many experienced Wers. The price I 
quote on foreign wool is higher than the average, as per following official table. 

The imports of wool for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1893, were: 


The removal of duty on wool will probably cause a reduction in the United 
States of thirty to forty million sheep, worth $75,000,000 to $120,000,000; a cor- 
responding loss in value of sheep ranches, farm properties, ete., amounting to as 
many million more; it will drive from employment three-quarters of a n of 
men and send them either into idleness or to the already congested channels of 
labor, such as farming, corn and wheat raising, ete., increasing the overproduc- 
tion in these lines, and reducing wages. 

Free wool will deprive us of what will become, if protected, an annual income 
in wool and mutton of $200,000,000; it will tly narrow and diminish what is 
now an increasing and sure to become, under protection, immense market for 
pasturage, hay, corn, oats, and other forage, the product of our farmers; and it 
will deprive us of nearly $250,000,000 of our present taxable wealth, where we 
might, under continued protection, increase the taxable wealth more than that 
much, a difference of $500,000,000 valuation in sheep and properties in this indus- 


ithout protection we have everything to fear from foreign woolgrowing. 
Continue protection, give to woolgrowers confidence that it will be bows dr g 
and the United States will soon show on her assessment rolls 100,000,000 sheep or 
more, mainly supported from lands not well adapted to other uses. We will pro- 
duce all or nearly all the wool needed for the nation's consumption; will 

mutton at moderate guo to all our people, besides expo: it in quantity; 
will be independent of other countries for our wool supplies in A es 0. or 
war, and best of all, will furnish work fora million or more additional men in 
woolgrowin alone, representing an additional population of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 
souls with fair wages for men and good living for families, besides all the addi- 
tional men and means employed in handling, manufacturing, and disposing of 
this increased produc . 

We have multiplied our flocks and increased from small beginnings to a total of 
nearly 50,000,000 sheep under protection, and we can further increase to nearly or 
quite 100,000,000 head, or to approximately enough sheep and wool for our total 
consumption, if protection continues. 


Isubmit a diagram, covering the period from 1876 to 1893, which 
Shows the number of sheep in Great Britain and Ireland, including 


Isle of Man and Channel Islands: 
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THE DEMAND FOR FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


In whose interest, Mr. President, is it proposed that wool shall be 
placed upon the free list? Assuredly, the farmers of the country, 
who produce the wool, do not desire such a revolutionary change in 
our laws. Some intimation of the influence which the mere threat 
of a removal of the duty has had upon their industry may be per- 
ceived in the fact that, at this moment, they areslaying their sheep 
by tens of thousands because they feel confident that the passage of 
this bill will altogether deprive their industry of profit. It is not 
necessary to produce here any testimony directly from the wool- 
growers of the United States, because again and again have they 
come to this Capitol to implore theirrepresentatives, the representa- 
tives of the people, not to strike down this industry which has been 
built up at so great cost of effort and money, through so many anx- 
ious years—an industry which, if the menace of hostile legislation 
was withdrawn, would, beyond a doubt, in the next twenty or 
twenty-five years, enable us to produce at home every pound of 
wool, above the coasest grade, that would be required for the 
demands of the best dressed nation that stands upon the globe 
to-day. 

That the manufacturers of woolens do not desire the removal of 
the duty is proved by the fact that they also have come to the 
Capitol, and have demonstrated, and have declared in their publi- 
cations, many times, that they realize the necessity that there shall 
bea e domestic supply of the fiber; that they recognize that 
the woolgrower has precisely the same right to protection which 
they have; that they ask for themselves nothing which they are 
not willing to concede to him; and that they desire to be faithful 
to the poo Serta principle, the principle of protecting all American 
industry which requires protection for its succesful conduct. More- 

- over, you will find in the protest sent to this Congress from a great 
meeting of the woolen manufacturers of tho United States, held in 
New York, on January 10, 1894, a declaration to the effect, that the 
manufacturers repudiate the suggestion that the removal of the 
duty from wool will be of any benefit to them. 

It is declared by the free-traders that the removal of the duties 
upon wool will promote the export of American woolens. If it be 
2 fact that to possess free raw materials will enable us to penetrate, 
with our woolen fabrics, markets which we can not now reach, let 
me ask why it is that at this moment the British manufacturers have 
their mills running upon short time and their warehouses over- 
loaded with a surplus of goods? Ifthere are markets of the world 
which we can reach by a radical change in our system, why is it 
that those manufacturers, having superior advantages in facilities 

- for transportation and exchange, do not thrust their goods into 
those markets, while we are waiting for the removal of the duty 
upon wool? A great deal has been said about the“ markets of the 
world,” which wait for us to modify or revolutionize our tariff leg- 
islation; but it is to be observed that the free-traders who tal 
about those markets so frequently and with such emphasis are par- 
ticularly careful never specifically to designate them. Where upon 
the rolling globe are they? Where is the place in which the peo- 
le sit in nakedness, waiting for the woolen manufacturers of tho 
nited States to produce goods upon the basis of free wool? 

'The Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, in his very able speech in behalf of this bill, or the 
pill which originally was before us prior to passing through several 
transformations, said, in effect, that to give the American manufac- 
turers free raw materials would make an “indefinite” market for 
all the fabrics that we make in this country. He very judiciously 
selected the word “indefinite” to indicate markets which can not 
be located, as they do not in fact exist. It is positively untrue, 
demonstrably untrue, that the manufacturers of this country who 
have free raw materials are permitted, by that circumstance, to 
enjoy any advantage over those who operate with dutiable raw 
materials. The exports of cotton goods from this country, where 
we grow the cotton and where cotton consequently comes to the 
mill without duty, are most ear and insignificant in comparison 
with the cotton exports of England. Raw silk has been on the free 
list since 1864; but to-day the total export of American silk fab- 
rics—unsurpassed, as those fabries are, in color, finish, luster, and 
beauty—does not exceed the sum of two or three hundred thousand 
dollars a year. In fact, the exports of silk fabrics made from free 
silk are much smaller than the exports of woolen goods made from 
dutiable wool. So, too, you will find that the exports of iron and 
steel, made from dutiable iron ore, are vastly greater than the 
exports of cotton fabrics made from free cotton. The fact is that 
the obstacle to the export of American manufactures is solely the 
higher price, the very much higher price, paid for American labor. 

o remove the duty from wool and at the same time to cut down 
the duty upon woolen fabrics below the protective point will not 
be helpful to, but will be completely destructive of, the woolen 
mannfacture of the United States unless wages in the United States 
shall be reduced to a corresponding extent. In proof that this is 
the view of the matter taken by the expert and practiced manu- 
facturers of angang who await with the greatest anxiety and 
eagerness the act of this Congress putting into effect the Wilson 


par I beg leave to submit a letter written by the Bradford (Eng- 


a ) Uy d of The Textile Manufacturer, of Manchester, 
ngland. 

Bradford, as you all know, is the seat of the worsted industry i 
the British Islands. The business of the manufacturers of tha 
place and vicinity was injured by the passage of the McKinle 
tariff, and injured so materially that, in order to hold the eee 
market, those manufacturers were compelled to lower their prices 
so that their goods could come in here and be sold at the prices at 
which they were offered before the MeKinley bill was passed. This 
is one of tho cases, of which there were many, which show that 
the foreign manufacture sometimes does pay a considerable part of 
the higher duties imposed by our tariff. 

Tho letter is as follows: 


There is no donbt that the slight infusion of buoyancy into this market has been 
the result to a partial extent of the publication of the now tariff proposals in 
America. A good many opinions have been expressed and some figures given as 
to the favorable character of that tariff from the point of view of Bradford wool 
staplers and manufacturers, Buta Rood oan OF jons and a good many valuable 
s ine have been kept back because men fear that capital be made 
of them by American Republicans. Some even say that such statements might 

revont the bill from sing. There is no adequate ground for this fear, which 
s entertained chiefly in fair frad o quarters, 

In the first place, Mr. Meeker, the American consul, tells me that there is not 
the slightest doubt the bill will pass; and in the second place, ov man who 
reads his newspaper po os knows that Mr. McKinley and other Kepnblicans 
have dosed the American public ad nauseam with fore gs as to the injury the 
new tariff will inflict on American manufacturers and the benefit it will confer on 
English manufacturers. What is more, the Committee on Ways and Means which 
drafted the bill took evidence for weeks, and among it a mass of evidenco as to 
how the tariff would affect the worsted trade. The fact is, the American farmers 
and the — American consumer have begun to sce that tion raises the 

ice of commodities and only confers benefits on the manufac of the Eastern 
tatos, who are bound by no human law to share those benefits with anybody. In 
short, the d t desire in America for an amelio tariff will ol be balked 
by the repetition of the stale story that that tariff will benefit a fow English towns. 
So I shall have m: ter. 

‘Toexemplify what the tariff will mean to Bradford trade, I will justina sentence 
show how it Will affect worsted coatings, which form half of the Bradford ex 
toAmorica. <A worsted coating costing in Bradford 26. a yard will, under the new 
tariff, cost in New York 35 per cent more. Under the it McKinley tariff it 
costs in New York 150 per cent more, and under tho Tariff which preceded the 
McKinley duties 1182 per cent more. These figures have not been perean 

A deal has made 


stated, nor have others which I am going to give. 

out of the fact that the American manufacturers under the new tariff will get their 
raw material free, and statements have been made that this will al ier 
the benefits conferred by the tariff in theshape of reduced duties. Now, free 

to America—for the first time since America has been a country—must mean to 
wool staplers in Bradford—and Bradford is the center of the wool trado of tho 
workl—a largo increase of business. They will have far easier access than th 
ever had to a market representing a pop ation of 70,000,000. Free trade in won 
with America can not but be to the advantage, therefore, of one branch of the 
Bradford trade. 

Now, take the Bradford manufacturors, and how free wool to the American man- 
ufacturer will affect the Bradford makers is a question that has not yet been thor- 
oughly gone into. Sixteen pounds poer wool will produce 103 pounds of top. 
That 10 p of top will spin into 9 pounds of yarn. To makes 10-ounce cloth 
requires 16 pounds of yarn, which represents about 32 The Amer- 
ican manufacturer, under tho new tariff, will get in 2 pounds of wool free, upon 
which he will receive 11 cents per pound reduction, i. o., 22 cents on the 2 ds. 
‘The McKinley tariffmakes the American pay for that piece 150 percent on the Brad- 
ford cost. e new tariff will make him pay 48} per cent on the Bradford cost, 
"There is 100 per cent less duty on the manufactured article from Bradford, aud 
the American manufacturer will only get 22 cents concession on his wool—for tho 
2 pounda that produces a yard of cloth. That wool costs, say, 8) pence a pound in 


ands of wool. 


Bradford. 

Under the new tariff the American manufacturer will pay about the same 
Thero will be no duty. He will give 17 pence, therefore, for his 2 pounds of wool. 
At the present time 


pays 17 pence plus 11 pence duty, or 28 pence. He will ge. 
his raw material, therefore, for 66 per cent less under the new tariff, but then fie 
importer in New York will pay for the cloth of the Bradford manufact 


urers 100 
per cent less than he does now. How. under such circumstances, can the fred 


wool clause hurt the Bradford manufacturer! It is a matter not yot clear, from 
the American a pes whether tops and rovings will come under the class 
of "crude" materials, which, like raw materials, are to be admitted free. If tops 
and rovings are admitted freo that involves a new set of considerations, but on 
with the same conclusion. If American manufacturers are going to allow Brad. 
ford to cy out the first processes of manufacture for them, well, all the better 
for Bradfo 


I ask the members of this body to mark well the assertion, in 
the article just presented, that while the American manufacturer 
will get his raw material for 66 per cent less, the British manu- 
facturer will pay a much grenter percentage than 66 per cent less 
to get his goods into this country. 

ow, what is the real reason why the free iraders PANIA tently 
attack the woolen industry and stubbornly try to withdraw the 
rotective duties from raw wool? The 2 is made that it is 
one to relieve the people from a burden of taxation upon their 
clothing. But it has been shown many times that the total duty 
upon the wool in a suit of clothing of good quality will not amounf 
to one dollar. It is also a fact that this nation, which is declared 
to be suffering from an oppressive tax upon its woolen seeking 
and the fact Í now state is one of great si cance—that this 
nation, with but one-twentieth of the population of the globe, has 
been able, under a system which protected both wool an woolens, 
to consume between one-fourth and one-third of all the wool grown 
upon the face of the earth. 
at a magnificent story of the tg ane d of the whole body of 
the people is contained in that single fact; and how comple oly 
does it demonstrate the total want of accuracy in the often repea 
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assertion that the people of this country suffer because of the taxes Summary classification of woolen manufacturing industries. 
laid upon their clothing! 
It will be seen by reference to a table which I will now submit, 
that the consumption of wool, among our people, has steadily in- Industries. neous ex. Value of all} Valne of 
creased as the protective duties upon wool and woolens have been penses, «| Products. 


increased. So that while, in 1840, the per capita consumption of 
wool was about 44 pounds, in 1890 the per capita was more than 9 
pounds, The table is as follows: 


2, 4, 309, 944 $19, 547, 200 $303, 095, 642 231, 108 


Aggregato for all } 
d 2, 689) 159, 091, 869. 8 | 164, 371, 551) 267, 252, 913 


ustries ...... 


Comparative consumption of wool in the United States, 


5 
production | imports an ures, 
3 of wool: | home pro- | allowing 3 
ot woo. | preceding | duction | pounds of 


of wool. 
$1 in value. 


1, 468, 
55,457, 642| 3, 730, 
859} 15,579,991]........... 


Pounds. 


1890... ES cis y Census of American wool manufacturers, 1849-1899. 
1870... 105, EN Capital in Matorials, 
1890... 162, 406, 269 wanted: Domestic wool. | Foreign wool. 
Pounds. Potin da. 
i S . — 915785 14 ELLO crues spera Fe E EExT«ZemixES 
It will be seen that tho American people, who are declared by 1889... . ... 1, 558 18, 650 |.. E 
ihe chairman of tho Finance Committee and his friends and sup- 1870 P 55 —.— eM . 
to bo suffering because of the system which protects wool | 1880 2.889 1509, 091, 860 292. 991, 531 78, 200, 698 
and woolens, have, within fifty years, more than doubled their per | 1899............. 2,710 820, 417, 304 258, 157, 101 114, 116, 612 


capita consumption of that fiber, 

The real explanation of the attack upon these industries becomes 
apparent when it is bornein mind that, as a majority of the farmers 

o United States grow wool in greater or less quantities, and as 

their only market is the American woolen. mill, wool is the sub- 
stance that binds the American farmers to the protective tariff sys- 
tem. The hatred which John Randolph, of Roanoke, is declared 
to have expressed toward that innocent animal which produces 
wool, when ho said, I would any day go out of my way a mile to 
kick a sheep,” was born of his enmity to the protective system and 
of his realization of the fact that the short way to destroy that sys- 
tem was to array the farming population of the country against it. 
In order to do that it was, in his day, and it is now, necessary only 
to take away from the farmer’s wool the protection which, in one 
measure or another, should be continued to the manufacturer. The 
farmer, finding that that protection had been withdrawn and full 
realizing that his right to protection is the same as tlfat possess 
by the manufacturer, would beless than human if he did not say to 
himself, “I will vote to take away from the woolen manufacturer 
the protection which has been denied to me.” 

Thus the whole of this fierce attack upon the wool industry and 
upon the woolen manufacture is born of a purpose to separate the 

eat army which stands for American industry and then to assail 
fe detached parts in detail. 


In connection with this phase of the subject, I here submit a Hands employed. 
number of tables showing the growth of woolen manufactures Year. — 


within the last fifty years and the condition of the wool industry in Males. | Females. Youths. | Total. 
1890; including a geographical distribution of wool machinery in | |- 

1870, 1880, and 1890; together with statements of the amounts of | 1840... p 28770 REN AE 
wool imported, exported, and retained for consumption since 1840, ES 20,120 .. 48,900 [$1 


20, 120 ^ 

39, 059 12,236 | 108,757 

66, 814 19.281 101,557 
108, 057 15,097 | 221,032 


ihe quantities of wool manüfaetured in this country and certain 
European countries during the last twenty-five or thirty years; and 


the imports from Bradford, England, to this country, in the decade 76,741,208 | 839,221, 109 


ending with 1890. All of these papers bear directly upon the argu- * No division of foreign and domestic wool was given previous to 1870, 
ment which I am now presenting. — 
The tables are as follows: Summary classification of tcoolen manufacturing industries. 
s ital. 
Detailed statement materials consumed in wool-manufacturing industries. Num- oe 
Industrie. Tear entab- 8 — 
s buildings, 
lish- Total. and ma-. Live assets.) penses, 
wants chinery. a 


1800 be. 503 6214, 200, 044 $147, 450, 870 $100, 859, 074) $19, 547, 200 
1880 | 2 689 159,091, 800 


Pounds: | Pounds. | Pound. 
Tet) of all indus-5 1890 |114, 116, 612/258, 757, 101 61, 626, 26111 
es 


3 1| 1880 73, 200, 093/222, 601, 631/52, 106, 1890 | 1,312) 137, 930, O14 
1890. | 16, 822, 138/168, 525, 806.51, 862, 1143 T 
nq L-I E HEB I 
, 869, " 
Worsted goods 1880 | 15, 687, 815| 25 190, 1820 
Felt goods 1890 | 1,687,815 1, 450, 1899 
ee 3 m 

Wool hats. 1880 | 1,864, 3,388, 1880 1o 
Carpeta, other than 4| 1890 | 54, 742, 653, 1890 807 

. 880 | 34, 008, 25 90, 1880 359 
Hosiery. and en 1800 | 2,794, 4, 745, 
goods. ............ 880 448, 7 1,523, 


a Includes hired to the valne of $17,326,780. 
b Excluding o establishments reported in wool manufacture. 
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Summary classification of woolen manufacturing industries—Continued. 
: Labor and wages. 


— 


Wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United 
States, 1840-1891—Continued. 


[Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury.] 


Industries. T n aint edi Total prod. 
0 value o ‘otal C- 
materials. | products Year ending June 30— Production. Imports. tion Ba ini 
ports. 


109.057 18, 657 $76, 741, 


66, 814. 19, 284) 47, 389, 


231, 109 
207, 252, 913 


184, 606) 133, 612, 827 
nare EUER 
Worsted. 22,019,628] BB, B49, ad 
Felt ........ 429, 700 2530, 710 3,619,652 Year ending June ba lo Retained for 
Wool hats 1 1, 363, 2,799,791) 5,329,921 30— [ae] See Set — in e ports. 
“Ut 1, 803, 215| 4,785,774 8,510,569 : Domestic. | Foreign. | Total. | sumption. 
Carpets, 1/1890] 29, 180.14, 101) 13, 083| 2,005] 11, 639, 176) 28,649,031 47, 801, 499 
"o 1880| 20, 57110, 104 8,570 1,007, 6,835,218, 18,984, 877| 31,792,802 
Hosiery and $1890} 63, 00417, osal 41041 4,990 18,938,241} 23 220 08 67,607, 227 Pounds. cent, 
knit goods 71 28, 7.517 17, 707 8,661) 6,701,475; 15,210,951) 29,107,227 Se 
187 


United States census statistica of wool manufactured, 1880 and 1890. 


223 
SS 
g 


7 
20.3 
90.4 
23.6 
1, 23.3 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF INCREASE. 1, 311 29. 9 
2,343,937 | 2, 44.9 
Percent- 7,040,386 | 7,115,515 | 236, 380, 534 85.1 
General heads. 1890. 1880. age of 6,816,157 | 7,135,757 | 205, 803, 784 20.2 
increase, 3, 567,627 | 3,745,661 | 232, 156,099 23.3 
e Boge) itt 
Number of establishments repo 2.774 2, 689 3.16 5,952,221] 6, 200 075 | 250, 300" 004 ino 
Capital invested ............... ^ „443, $159, 091, 89 4,104,616 | 4,165,400 | 245, 839, 755 15.6 
Number of hands 221, 032 161, 557 30. 81 3,648,520 | 3,840,071 | 856,791, 676 95.5 
Wages paid $76,741,206 | $47, 389, 087 61. 94 5,507,524 | 5,578,980 | 290, 385, 247 13.9 
Miscellaneous expenses....... «| $19, 547, 200 |.......-..--- 323 8,831, 836 | 3,948,015 | 835, 913,729 20.0 
Cost of materials used .................. .. , 095, 642 | $164, 371, 551 23. 56 4,010,043 | 4,074,517 | 356,500, 961 19.6 
Value at factory of goods manufactured 231, 109 | $267, 252, 913 26.56 2,904,701 | 2,315,094 | 370,035,557 20.7 
"olei bei adsl aL GoTo of Hd vcr dete S e | gear] 13 

“i " + uU + » 
is Capital invested" in 1890, includes all assets, many of which were not reported 6,728,292 | 6,986,232 | 392,051, 798 29.1 
"i | oa , , Zi 

, J t al * 

Geographical distribution af wool machinery, 1870, 1880, and 1890. 3.288.407 519, 500] 377,911,776 27.6 
2, 638,123 | 2,930,045 , 873, 603 30.2 


Nore,—The data of production furnished by Department of Agriculture. 


Comparative quantities of wool manufactured, United States, England, France, 
and Germany. 


Massachusetts 16.5 21.9 22.4 
ly: 15.9 15.2 16.1 

Now. Nor 12.7 15.2 17 
Rhode a Trowse = : 2 : * 3 

ectieut ....... . 
e Tent xe E Ti 229, 707,000 | 238, 020, 000 376, 036, 000 

8922 22 3.6 3.6 4.7 
New Jersey 1.2 2.4 2.8 313, 000,000 | 969,000,000 | 381,000,000 | 470, 000, 000 
8 He 21: we 7 e wore 1965,767,000 | 229. 000, 000 

o... . 5 

Indiana 87 22 10 o returns 143, 260, 000 232, 962, 000 840, 000, 000 
Illinois K , * Home-grown not included, 
In 12 States (above) 80.1 86.3 
All other States ... 19.9 13.7 IMPORTS FROM BRADFORD. 


Value of declared exports from Bradford to the United States, 1880 to 1890, year end* 
ing September 30. 


[Reports of Hon. John A. Tibbitts, U. S. consul.) 


Of the 261 combing-machines in operation in 1870, Massachusetts had 172, or 
65.9 per cent; Pennsylvania, 29, or 11.1 per cent; and Rhode Island, 7, or 2.7 per 
cent. Massachusetts had in 1890, 29.8 per cent; Pennsylvania, 24 per cent; Rhode 
Island, 22 per cent; and New York, 9.9 per cent of the combing machinery. All 
other States but 15.3 per cent. 

Wool produced, imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United 
States, 1840-1891. 


[Bureau of Statistics, United States Treasury.] 


Articles. 


Camel's hair tops. 
Card clothing 
Carpets and rags . 
Cotton 


Total produc- 
tion and im- 
ports. 


3 
Bes 
-P 
É 


88888 
8888288338 


058, 
276, 507, 409 


EEE 


BEBE 


BB 


P 
9, 
18, 
20, 
44, 
49, 
$ 
85, 
42, 
54, 
44, 
42, 
48, 
89, 
128, 
55, 
67, 
70, 
78, 
70, 
129, 
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EXPORTS FROM BRADFORD—continued. 
Value of declared exports from Bradford to the United States, ete—Continued. 


Articles. 


coatings .... 
Yarns (worsted) ..... 6, 
Yarns (mohair) .....- 1 114, 069. 
Yarns (other 118, 095 120, 318. 
"Total eee 18,122, «a 10,314,503, 18, 881, 231 21, 900, ae 353, 449 


Nore.—Government rate of exchange, $4.8605—1 pound sterling. 


Men of the present generation who have not closely read Ameri- 
can history may not be familiar with the struggles, to which I have 
alluded, of the early colonists to procure means and facilities with 
which to supply their clothing by their own efforts from their own 
resources, "n will be, perhaps, instructive if Ishallintroduce a brief 
portion of that history here, so that those who hear these remarks 
may perceive how, more than two hundred and forty years ago, the 
peo A of New England, as also the people of Virginia at a later date, 
made strong, persistent, and intelligent attempts to establish upon 
this continent the industries which have here developed such mag- 
nificent ix eite and which the party in power is trying, at this 
moment, to destroy. Quoting from“ The Textile Industries of the 
United States," recently published by William R. Bagnall, I offer the 
following as a reliable account of the first attempt to manufacture 
cloth in the United States. It shows that before the middle of the 
seventeenth century the colonists were endeavoring to make the 
material for their clothing. I read as follows: 


FIRST ATTEMPT TO MANUFACTURE CLOTH IN AMERICA. 


The first notice of any attempt at cloth manufacture in this country is con- 
tained in Edward Johnson's book, published in London in 1654, entitled Won- 
3 Providences of Sion's Saviour in New England." Referring to the 
year 7 e author says: 

“At this time the Lord brought over the zealous-affected and judicious servant 
of his Master, Ezekiel Rogers, who, with an holy and humble people, made his 
progress to the northeastward and erected a town about six miles from I 
called Rowley. These people, being very industrious every may, soone built many 
houses to the number of about three-score fi , and were the first le that 
set upon making cloth in this western world; for which end vec built a fulling- 
mill, and ca their little ones to be very — ri in spinning cotton-woole, 
many of them having been clothiers in England till their zeale to promote the 
gospel of Christ caused them to wander," 

Rev. Ezekiel Rogers was one of the nonconforming ministers of England, and 
is sup by some, Sag ea! without sufficient reason, to have been a descend- 
ant of John Ro; e thfield martyr. About the year 1616 he had been 

e rector of the parish of m in Yorkshire, England, from which the new 
settlement was named, and served in that minis or about 5 years, 
with an excellent reputation both with the archbishop and the King; but at 
lengt b. bein unwilling ‘‘to conform," he was suspended trom the ministry and 
then ejected from the parish. . 

Mr. Rogers and those accompanying him arrived in Boston late in the year 1638, 
where they sojourned till April, 1839, when they established their new settlement 
and recommenced the business of making woolen cloth, and labored together for 
nearly five without a division of the land. No one owned any land, sepa- 
rately, until after they had cleared the lands in the central part of the territory 
of the future town, and had laid out several streets, to one of which they gave the 

e of Bradford street, from the well-known center, at that time as now, of the 

oolen trade of Yorkshire; and to another that of Weathersfield street, from the 
irthplace of their pastor, names which are retained to the present time. 

The fulling mill, referred to above, was built in 1643 by John Pearson, not one 
of the original settlers, but coming, it is said, in that year from Lynn. There is 
7 70 a doubt that this was the first fulling mill erected in this country. It was 


creased, 
7 had been made, with wonderful rapidity. This was due in part to the con- 


pects for 


ped 

ful and influential citizens, that some efforts were made b 
in which the controlling in- 
or Puritan 
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mrpose. The tide, consequently, turned in the opposite direction, and, for searl; 
2 equal period of twenty y “A the number ch enigrante to ancien did no 
— DUX E ma the number of those who returned to their old homes and priv- 
e; n — 

here was, 2 a greatly diminished intercourse by vessels with 
England, with increased difficulty and uncertainty in the supply of various nec- 
essary articles of merchandise and especially of textile fabrics. Tho attention of 
the colonists was therefore turned to the manufacture of their own linen and 
woolen cloths. This decision was doubtless influenced by the fact that the trade 
which had been opened at that time between the colony of Massachusetts Bay and 
some of the West India Islands, especially Barbadoes, afforded them ee 
tunity of securing a cheap supply of cotton. The fabries, which then fi the 
princi M gern of the 1 people, under the name of fustians, dimities, etc. 
were largely mixtures of linen and cotton, as it was difficult, with the hand 
spinning-wheel, or even with the earliest spinning-machines, to spin cotton yarn 
of sufficient strength for warps; so that linen was commonly used for the warps, 
filling, even of cloth, which was called cotton, being of that fiber. 

The earliest order of the General Court of Massachusetts Bay which wo have 
found, having reference to the domestic manufacture of cloth, was passed May 
13, 1640, and was in these words: 

„The Court, taking into serious consideration the absolute necessity for the 
raising of the manifacture of linnen cloth, &c., doth declare that it is the intent 
of this Court that there shall bee an order setled about it, and therefore doth 
require the magistrats and deputies of the severall towns-to acquaint the townes- 
men therewith, and to make inquiry what seed is in every town, what men and 
women are skillful in the g, spinning, vH W. means for the pro- 
viding of wheeles; and to consider with those s in that manifacture, W 
course may be taken to raise the materials, and produce the manifacture, and 
what course may be taken for teaching the boys and girls in all townes the spin- 
ning of the yarn; and to returne to the next Court their severall and joynt advise 
about this thing. The like consideration would bee had for the spinning and 
weaveing of cotton woolc.” 

On the 7th of October in the same year an order offering a bounty of three 

ce on every shilling's worth of linen, woolen, and cotton cloth, according to 
ts valuation, for the encouragement of the manufacture, was declared to apply 
“‘onely to cloth as shal bee made within this jurisdiction and the yarne heare spun 
also, and of such materials as shal bee also ra within the same, or else of cotton." 
This was to continue for three years. The order was, however, repealed, on the 
2d of June following, as being overburthensome of their present wants." But 
Aes to its — there was LR 29, 1641, to Goodmann Nutt, Mar- 
in Vaderwood, John Whitney, Henry bal, and John Witheridge '' allowance 
for mU and one-half yards, valued at 12d. per E " This is the first 
mention which we have found of cloth manufactured this country. It was 
probably coarse linen. . 

On the 8th of en 1641, nine months after the first action of the General 
Court of Massachusetts, the General Assembly of Connecticut ordered that hemp 
and flax should be sown by each family to preserve seed, "that we myght in 
tyme haye supply of lynnen cloath amongst ourselues." Another order of the 
same date provided also for the introduction of cotton for the manufacture of 
otis oda rg bah hey ht for the comfortable rt of these plan. 

“* Whereas, It n or the comfo su of these - 
tations, that a trade ia motion wool be sett vppon and attempted, and for the 
furthering whereof, d pud spem the Governor, that now is, to vndertake the 
furnisheing and se a vessell with convenient speed to those parts 
where the said commodity is to be had, yf yt prove phesable.” 


An interesting feature of this history is the account of an order 
passed by the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, having for its 
purpose the stimulation of the manufacture of textile fabrics in 
that colony; and following this I find the very interesting narrative 
of the founding of the great hosiery industry in Germantown (now 
a part of Philadelphia), where it is still conducted with success—an 
indu which ean no longer be successful if this proposed tariff 
bill shall be passed. : 

I read fi er: 


On the 14th of May, 1645, two years after the erection of the first UE "m 
the GeneralCourt of Massachusetts Bay passed the following order, is 
interest as showin, =n even then, they looked to a supply of something more 
than for their own m te wants: 

* Forasmuch as wollen cloth ia so useful a commodity, without which wee can 
notsocomfortably subsist in these parts, by reason of the cold winters, it being also, 
at present, very scarce and deare amongst us, and likely shortly to be so in parts 
from whence we can not e: tit, by reason of ye wars in Europe destroying in a 

t measure the flocks of sheepe amongst them, and also ye trade and means 
it selfe of making woolen cloaths and stuffs, by ye killing and otherwise hinder- 
ing of such persons, whose skill and labor ded to that end; and whe 
through the wantof woolen cloaths and stuffs, — pore people have sufi 
much could and hardship, to ye impairing of their healths, and ye havarding of 
some of their lives, and such who have able to provide for their children 
cloathing of cotton cloth, (not being able to get other) have, by that meanes, had 
some of their children much scorched with fire, yea, divers burned to death; 
this Court, therefore, (taking into consideration our present condition in this 
particular, as also having an eye to the good of posterity, knowing how usefull 
and nece wollen cloths & stufs would for our more comfortable 
cloathing, & how profitable a marchandize it is like to be, to transport to 
other parts) doth hereby desire ail ye townsin pe, and every one in cular 
within the jurisdiction, seriously to weigh the premises, and acco: gly that 
e will carefully indeavour the preservation and increase of such sheope as 

ave already, as also to procure more with all convenient speed into their several 
towns by all such lawful wayes and means as God shall put into their hands, & 
for the better effecting hereof we thinke meeto it be 5 to each several 
town, being called to assemble together, to know who will buy ewe sheope at tke 
rate of forty shillings apiece, under 3 years ould, & how many they willbe bound 
to buy, & in what they will make geroms that so there may be some courso 
taken for the sending for them intoother parts abroad; and that each towne would 
appoint one of themselves who shall take a note of the names of such as are will- 
ing to further ye worke, together with ye number of ye ee they will buy and 
e nature of their pay, & return ye several notes to or Gi his house 
in Boston, at or before ye first of ye 7th month next; and, further, itis campis 
to write to their friends in England who 
em to bring as many sheope as conveniently 
carefully indeavoured, wo leave the succease to God." 
of May, the General Courtof Massachusetts Day passed 


1. This Court, taking into consideration the present 9 aan 383 
eto 80 

full lyed from forei rts in tim & not kn an Aer 

— to our subsiatence, (ban the improving of as many 

ands as may be in spinning woole, cotton, flax, &tc.;—It is 

Court and the authority thereof, that all hands, not 
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oseasions, as women, eeu depen & hereby are, enjoyned to spin 

rer erdt red le Bist tne ee every towne do con- 

the condition & capacity of eve VT 

because severale ies are n y employed the great- 

t part of their time, in other business, yet, 3 were ai 
© time =e be spared, at least by some of 

B 


week: 
and so, portionably, for ono half or one quarter spinners, under 
e of ni: shillings oe every pound S 8 hall 


part of which town was incorporated one hundred and seventy years later, 
receiving the name of Lowell. Twelve acres of meadow and twelve acres of 


of the Dutch prom vei 
to very lands, particularly of linen 
and hi , Daniel Denton, the earliest English writer on that Froyda; tho 
name of which had been changed to New York in 1064, made the following state- 
ment in 1670: 

men one makes their own linen and a great part of their woolen cloth for 

ir Se 

The flax and wool of their farms were s and woven in their wrongs re it 
was the pride of the Datch matrons to display their stores of nicely bleached 
home-made linen, and stockings of blue, and n worsted, but we find no 
record of n textile factory within the province of New York fora hundred years 
after it came under the rule. 

It is said of the Friends, who, coming in 1077 from London and Yorkshire, set- 
tied Salem, Burlington, and other towns in the province of West Jersey, that 
“the 5 . cloth.“ . in 1007, 
men as rics made them, very good s crapes, cam- 
nm (part: hair), and good plushes, with several other oa e cloths, besides 

m. 


Soon after the erp of TAN the liberal policy and personal ta- 
tion of William Penn induced a consi le number of Germans from the Pala- 
tinate to settle near the city, founding the of German: 

the cture of hosiery, of which the 
since. On the lith of June, 1683, 
others 3,000 acres of land, and ere 


persons, nearly all of whom were 
ocean. On the list, next to Lenart Arets, were three brothers, Abraham, Dirck, 
and Hermaun Graeff. The ori urchasers were of Crefeld, a 


June 12, 1689, by William Pena; was issued to 
Graeff, and 


Opden others. Most of these immi, Thi 
soon gained a een for their linen, both yarn and fabric. Robert 
Turner, writing Philadelphia to Penn, under of eth month, 


finely. 

William. Penn having offered a premium for linen cloth, the petition of Abra- 
ham Opden Graeff, mentioned above, was read in the Council, on tho 7th oy fart 
the 9th month, 1687, for the Governor's promise to him who should make the 
and finest piece of linen cloth." Abraham Opden Graeff was a burgess in 1692, 
and. served at one time as a member of the General Assembly, being the only one 
of the original settlers, except Pastorius, who eal tor. 

s €: Geodson, writing to Friends in England, under date of Sth month, 21th 

y, 1690, says: 

C. — — three wool weavers that are entering upon the wool ar 
in the town, besides several in the country; and five miles off is a town of Date 
and German pepe that have-set up the en manufactory weave and 
make many hundred yards of pure, fine linnen cloath in a year.” 


In that day, as in this day, the influence of England was hostile 
to the establishment and the development of those industries. At 
that time England possessed a power of harassment and obstruction 
through direct legislation, which is at this day attempted to be 
exercised in her behalf by the Congress of the United States. 

From the book from which I have already quoted I now make a 
further extract, which shows how these young industries struggled 
forward, during the early part of the seventeenth century, toward 
fitm-establishment: 

J. Leander Bishop, in his History of American Manufaetures, in two vol- 

published in Philadelphia in.1801, and a work evincing great research and 
— with valuable information, says: 

“Among tradesmen: who had remunerative employment were dyers, fullers, 
comb-makers, card-makere, weavers; spinners, ete. The price in 1688 for spinning 
‘Worsted or linen, we are told, was usually two shillings the pound, and for knit- 
ting coarse s f a crowns pair, The price for weaving linen of 
half a yard in width, was ten or twelve pence per yard. Wool-combers or carders 
ce per APES met part of the country which corresponded 


m eek mnt cet ren ea nae fra derived From En 1 
bacco, or from m" exchange for grain rovisions." 
Rey, Abiel Holmes, D. D., in his it Annali” (Vol, 1, p. 474), under the year 1699, 


says: 

2 er rec] being: made in England that the wool. and woolen manufactures 
ofthe North. par. — 8 begun to bo ex ed to foreign markets. 
5 br iii and, — - t € which a — mon 5 

EJ or carry by- another c OF Co) ont of the 2 
domin i any« Ze ajratar Pos — a of tho- En lish — — 
America, under forſeiture of ships and and aleo of penalty. This is 
the first mention in tho English statuto» of woolen manufactures in the 
American Colonies,' 


[At this point the Hon. Senator yielded to Mr. Hoan, and after- 
wards to Mr. PETTIGREW. ] 


Mr. Quay.then resumed reading from the Textile Industries, ete., 


as follows: 
Lord Córmbury, governor of the province of New York, in the year 1705, made 

a repert to tho AON Hosea of trode m wiich be wake’ i: TN 
„Besides, tha want of wherewithal to make returns to Englnd sets men's wits. 


fo work, and that has put them u a trade which, Iam sure, will hurt Eng. 
land in a little time; for I am well informed caer Gaon Long Island and Co 
necticut. they are soring upon a woolen manufacture, and I myself ha — 
serga; made pes Long Island, that any man may wear. Now, if they begiz to 
e serge, they will, in time, make coarse cloth and then fine. How far this 
will be for the service of England, I submit to better. vet but, however, I 
hope I may be pardoned if I declaro my opinion to that all these colloney$, 
which are but twigs belonging to the main tree—England—ought to be kept ens 
tirely dependent upon and subservient to England, and that can never be if they 
aresutfered to go on in tho notions they have that, as they are Englishmen; s00 
they may setup their same manufactures here aa people may doin England, for 
the consequence will be, if once they canse they can cloathe themselves, not only 
comfortably, but handsomely too, without the help of En d, they, who aro 
not v ond of: submitting to government, would soon think of putting in ex- 
cution designs they had long harborred in their breasts. This will not 
trange when you consider what sort eon 5 this country is inhabited by.“ 

Under date of August 3, 1708, Caleb Heathcote; a member of the council, and an 
PNE for the contract to supply naval stores, wrote to the board of trade 

the had labored to divertthe Americans from going on with their linen aad 
woolen manufactures. He says: 

They were already so far advanced that three-fourths of the linen and woolen 
used was: made amongst them, especially the coarse sort; and, if somo: speedy 
and effectual ways are not found to put a stop to it, they will carry it on a 
deal further, and, perhaps, in time, very much to the prejudice of our man 
ries athome. Ihave been discoursed with by some to assist them in setting up 
a manufactory of fine stuffs, but I have, for the present, put it by and will, for 
ree part, never bo concerned it it, nor any other of that nature, but will uso 

the little interest and skill I have to prevent it." 

A. letter from New and on the same subject, written in 1715, reiterates tho 
necessity of employing the New England le in producing naval stores, to turn 
them from manufactures. It 


says: 

Nine years before, the "i scarcity and dearness of woolen goods, which 
sold at two reae ig cent advance, had forced them to set up a very consider- 
able manufactory, still in being, for stuffs, . flannels, but- 
tons, ete., by which the importation of these. pro been decreased fifty 
thousand pounds per annum.” 

To avert an issue so unfavorable to British epe hie d was taken that tho 
American market ever afterwards should be well supplied with English goods. 


ces 


Bishop says: 
ihe descriptions of cloth, made at this time in arpata Ens almost ex- 
nene c stout and coarser-kinds-of mixed fabrics into which linen and 


titi y 
other 1— to Which trade 
thread. But linen then subserved nearly all the pı for which 
cotton is now employed, and hence tho attention given to the cultivation of the 
a The linens; made at that were for the most part of. 
uite a coarse texture. The kerseys, linsey-woolseys, and druggets con- 

sisted of wool, variously comb: with flax.or tow, and formed the outer cloth. 
ing of a large part of the population during the colder seasons. Hem cloth 

linen, of different de of fineness from the coarsest tow-cloth to the 
finest osnaburg or H constituted the principal pape pe gran outward 
and ees Asotes times.. The inner garments and the bed table linen of 
nearly all were almost entirely supplied from the serviceable products of 
the household industry. As tho implements of manufacture were then com- 
para — many modern processes of manufacture and finish were as 

et unknown, the fabrics made, whether woolen or linen, were more remar 

for service than for * ‘The material was mostly ge upon the farms of 
the planters, the brea! and hackling being done by the men, while the card- 
ing, spinning, weaving, bleaching, and dyeing were performed by the wives and 
daughters of the planter. The beauty and abundance of the stores of household 
linen were an object of laudable pride and emulation with all epe errare 

Governor Hunter, of New York, in a report to the board of e in 1715, 
referring to tho home manufacturo of cloth, says: 

The several sorts are-coarser than what come from England. I know of no 
way to prevent it than by —— them to go on some mannfactures that 
may be useful to — and beneficial to themselves, for few that are able to 
go to the expense of English do wear homespun, and a law, to oblige such as are 
not able to go to that expense to do it under penalties, would be equivalent to a 
law to compel them to go naked.“ 

In 1731 both the merchants and the manufacturers of Great Britain made com: 
plaint of the incipient efforts of the colonists to substitute for English goods artis 
cles and fabrics of their own domestic ture, to the great injury of the 
commerce and the industries of the mother country. These complaints induced 
the House of Commons in 1731 to institute, through their board of trade, an 
inquiry with respect to laws made, manufactures set up, or trade carried on 
detrimental to the trade, navigation, or manufactures of Great Britain,” A 
report was made by the board in February, 1721-32, which furnishes the fullest 
particulars, now accessible, the manufacture of cloth in the colonies 
at that time. We quote the fo ng ries y te A 

In New England, Now York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and in 
the county of — in Mart they have fallen into the manufacture of 
woolencloth and linen cloth for the use of their own families only. Flax and hemp 
being easily raised, the inhabitants mannfactured them into a coarse sort of cloth, 
bags, traces, and halters for their horses, which they found did more service 
than those they had from any part of Europe. The governor of New Hampshire 
in his answer said that there were no settled manufactares in that province, aud 
that their trade principally consisted in lumber and fish. The governor of 
chusetts Bay informed us that in some parts of this province the inhabitants 
worked up their wool and flax into an ordinary coarse cloth for their own use, but 
did not export any; that the t part of the woolen and linen clothing worn 
inthis province was imported Iron from Great Britain and sometimes from Ireland. 

They had no manufactures in the province of New York that deserved. men- 
nenin no manufactures in New Jersey that deserved mentioning. The chief 
trade of Pennsylvania lay in their exportation of provisions and lumber, no man» 
ufnactures being established. The manufacture of flax into linens, some coarse 
and some fine, Saily increases by the great resort of people from Ireland thither 
who are skilled in tha: rom in 


Ra : — 5 pes a hes fori o 
ister frm the deputy governor of Pennsylvania, 6 doce not know of ay trade iù; 


2 Al uini they mule, which ure ef K. 
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coarse sort, being for their own use. The governor of Rhode Island informs 
in answer to our queries, that there are iron mines there, but nota fourth 
enough to serve their own use; but he takes no notice of any manufactures there. 
No returns from the governor of Connecticut.” 

The information contained in this report probably failed much of being a cor- 
reet statement of the extent to which domestic textile manufactures were carried 
onin the colonies. The people of the colonies, already disposed to independence 
and restive under thorestrictions laid, or attempted to be laid, on their trade and 
industries, would be disposed to conceal, as far as was possible, the facts. Ono 
of its agents in New England reported that— 

"It was with the greatest difficulty they (the officers. of the Government) were 
able to procure true information of the trade and manufacture of New England; 
thut the assembly of the Massachusetts Bay had the boldness to summon him 
for having given evidence at the bar of the House of Commons with respect to 
the trade and manufactures of the province.“ 

* William Cosby, of New York, reported to the Board of Trade, Decem- 

r 18, 1732: 

2 n pursuance of His Majesty's directions to your Lordships’ Board, I have 
made the strictest inquiry in respect to manufactures set up, and Trade carryed 
on in this Province, and can discover nono that may, in any way, affect or preju- 
dice the Trade Navigation, and Manufactures of the Kingdom of Great Bri 
The inhabitants here are more lazy and inactive than the world generally sup- 
poses; and their manufacture extends no farther than what is consumed in their 
own familys, a few coarse linsey-woolseys for clothing, and linen for their own 
wear." 


In 1718 a considerable number of Protestants in the northof Ireland determined 
to seck a new home in America. To prepare the way, they sent one of their min- 
isters across the Atlantic, aa the bearer of an address to Governor Shute, of the 
province of Massachusetts Bay. It is an interesting fact, indicating that these 
people were of a class superior to that of the average of im to this coun- 

at any period of its history, that of the 319 persons who signed the address 

— n wrote their names in a fair, legible band. Having received a favor- 
able answer from Governor Shute, they embarked in five ships for Boston, and 
arrived there early in August, 1718. A considerable number made their perma- 
nent residence in ibat town, and or, a Presbyterian church, nA 
house being in Long Lane, now Federal street. A kewl sev Sen them went to Fal- 
mouth, now Portland, Me., and spent the ensuing winter there. 

Early in the ng, they sent out explorers, bo arriving at Haverhill, Mass., 
were informed that there was an eligible locality, as yet — Vee riated for set- 
tlement, about 15 miles northward, called Nutdild, from the ce of chest- 
nut, butternut, and walnut trees growingthere. Having visited the place, they 
brought to thc company at Falmouth such a report that it was determined to take 
up at Nuttield the grant of 12 milessquare which had been promised by the Massa- 
cliusetta Day goverument, under whose jrriadi ction the territory was held at 
t 0. 


A settlement was mado in thes of 1719, and on ita incorporation as a town, 
lA given to city 


of rought 
with them their hand cards, spinning wheels, and looms, to the use of which thoy 


attempts wore 


purchasers tho ucts of other places, as if 
they were or de Rie 


impose on 
make." To guard against fraud, a town meeting was 
h a vote was passed 
and inspect linens and hollands, 
rem ey and 
urchasers of our linens may not be imposed upon with foreign ont- 


‘That the selectmen purchase seals, to seal all the linens that are made in said 
Londonderry, and that John Morphy, Esq., and John Wallace, yoeman, be 
sealers and inspectors of the hollands and linens, white, speckled, striped, or 
checked, that are to be exposed for sale,” 

Of the influence in Boston of the coming of these immigrants from Ireland, 
one writer says: 


of Irish spinners and weavers, bringing the implements of their craft. Direct} 
‘the pere ernze, as it was aptly called, took x 
0 


That the Town should eroct or hire a suitable building and employ some suit - 
able person that is à weaver, haringa wife that can instruct children in spinnin 
— — . school Also that 17 ede ire e ge a cnoe to build 
or hire a house, t ma t give encouragement to such as will set up such a 
Bchool by allowing them, [s or three hundred pounds on good security, Without 
interest, that they may be enabled to promote se good an undertaking, which we 
conceive will bea ber LI ed advantage to us. 

“That the town provide twenty spinning wheels forsuch children as 
should be sent from the almsho and ta premium should be allowed of £5 
for the first piece of linen, spun and woven, provided it should be adjudged worth 
fourpence a yard." 

I present with this narrative a statement of interest and impor- 
tance in relation to the establishment of the woolen cloth manu- 
facture in the Moravian settlement at Bethlehem, Pa., in the eight- 
eenth century. It is as follows: 


WOOLEN CLOTH MANUFACTURE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Among the industries established arg ex Moravians st Bethlehem, Pa., 
within ten years, or a little of the © of their first settlement in this 
7 5 —9 was the manufacture of woolen cloth. The first settlement of the 
United Brethren in this ntry was made at Savannah, Ga., in 1735, but it was 


1740, the first house was erected and ocen- 
ld to build his intended lege f Sateen Th ground 
e orp! negro e| " e 
him to the 8 In February, 1741, the 
house within the present limits of Bethlek 
tho settlement there 2 its name from Count 


Zinzindorf, 
Christmaa 1741, and the colony there regularly or; ehurch 
settlement in 1748, became, and hes aver since 5 the de- 


In the archives of the Moravian Church in that city are records in which itis, 
stated that on the 14th of June, 1749, four Moravian brethren, who had been sent 
for es: for the purpose of establishing the woolen mam arrived. 
from d, coming to Bethlehem via New York. As the records 
William 
In Janu- 


ane the 
BN fulling rim yyy en and a — —— dxe- house e new 1 
yy completed the following November. Its dimensions were 98 


was £1,200, P. 
was desi 
destro 


8 

the products of the indus 
for y hom: 
unbleached), 

In 1753, John Bernhard Muller, a native of Wu „ W. 
been a man of superior ability and es ally manufacture, 
and who had arrived in Bethlehem from Katone May 2h 1749, going thence to 
N. in December of that year, and returning to Bethlehem, in April, 1753, 
took charge of the b which was carried on regularly from that time, as 
is indicated by the account books, which were very ace! and 
been in the archives of the Moravian Church. 


druggets, stookin table, and wearing linen, and finer woolen stuffs 


carried on to a le extent. Most of heavy wea was donein 
the Brethren’s house, ieri oer ag EN arre in 1744 (now the NE 
of the Seminary for Young „in which 6 


Be peeping the Heber v that oto ages in the “ Sisters’ house," 
O8 es wea was done A 

built in 1749, a2 a similar home for the women, and in the 7 Widows' 
house." Though the work was thus scattered, there was a head, or master, over 


it all. 
In 1814, the Brothren's house establishment was abolished, and about that timo 
the manufacture industries, 


greatly declined. 
and the weaving — to have been continued there for a tins. on 


very small scale, 

‘Lhe last cloth. existing in Bethlehem was an establishment for the 
The Moravian Woolen Milla," owned and 
wis Doster, sr. the head of the firm, was 
learned his trade under the old workmen when the busi- 
carried on under church control. ‘The — rde Sar 
in 1862, and was not rebuilt. With its destruction the last remnant of the cloth 

manufacture: by the Moravians of Bethlehem disappeared. 


The people of Pennsylvania, in the carly days, were conspicu- 
ously active in their efforts to obtain the eod — and the profit 
from manufacturing the textiles consumed in their own homes. I 
quote, as pertinent to this subject and as having high historical 
interest, a statement from Mr. Bagnall’s work, heretofore referred 
to (page 63), in regard to the establishment of “the American 
Manufactory, in P. elphia." This statement is as follows: 


Early in 1775 a society was ized in Philadel, similar in its objects to 
those of the societies — in Aratus in 1751, and * NS York in 1764. In the 


Pennsylvania Gazette, published in Philadelphia, February 22, 1775, was the ful- 


lowing document: 
“As the establishing of manufactories among ourselves must be of great advan- 
tage to the public, it is ope that oray friend of his country will endeavor to 
romote the following plan, to wi a considerable number of gentlemen 
Wor the aubeeribass, bein deeply impressed with of aim. 
Wo, the gu n & sense of our present 
culties and carneatly solicitous, as Tar as is in our Y 
and promote the we 
ples; and well knowing how much the establishing manufactories among our- 
selves would contribute thereunto, besides exciting a general and laudable —— 
ves 


ries, 
do. agree to form ourselves into a company for the ting an American manu- 
— rogulations as shall 


"1. hat the company be called Tho United Company of Philadelphia f 
1. e compan. The lor 
promoting Anarik Magufuspiren.! ar 

“2. That the company sbould continue for three whole years from the date of 
thefirst = meeting of the subscribers. 

“3, That the par value of the shares should be 10 pounds. 

“4. That we will begin with the manufacturing of woolens, cottons, and linens, 
and carry on e spray pr and advantage our stock will per- 
mitof, for which purpose we do agree to pay into the hands of the treasurer, who 
shall be hereafter chosen, one moiety, or full half, of each of our subscriptions. 
within one week after the first general meeting of the subscribers and the other 
moiety within two months after the aforesaid general meeting, all which monies, 
paid as afo d, together with sil the prodis arising from: the 
shall be continued as company-stock for tho space, and to the full end, of 
three whole years, commencing on the day of the first general meeting of the sub- 


scribers, aforesaid. 

"5, the officers shall consist of twelve managers, a treasurer, and,asecre- 
tary, to be chosen by ballot, and one-third to be changed annually; those who 
are to go out to be determined by lot. 


* 6. That the managers carry on. the manufac! a bly to the rules of the 
company, and shall M the whole direction — ger shall attend, two Fox | 


two in evel at the manufactory store, at such hours as 
agree upon fo oversee tho business, draw orders ‘on tho treasury, and the. 
tions.” 


necessary 
‘The seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh articles concerned the details 
of Lor se ete., which are not of especial interest at the present time. 
The following notice — in the Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advers 
tiser, of Philadelphia, for March 15, 1775: 
* Thesubscribers to a fund forestablishing and carrying on an 
manufac! of cotton, linen, and woolen, are uested to meet at 
Hall on fifth day next, the 16th instant, to consider of a plan for 


same into execution." 

Tho ing was held in accordance with the above notice. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush and made an earnest s| ‘The society was organized and the 
following offices eed eed ues uu treasurer; 5 sere; 
Christopher Marsb: aco! ; Isaac „Sam etherill, 

Ludwick, Frederick Kuhl. RO Strettle Jones, Kichard Wella, 


tor's 
the- 
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Thomas Tillbury, James Popham, and Isaac Howell ers forone year. This 
list of officere wes given in the notice of the meeting contained in thes diary kept 
by Christopher and appears to be defective in that, while the notice 
just referred to states that there were twelve srg ae the names of only eleven 
are given. There are reasons for rs that Timothy Matlack was the inti- 
mate friend of Christopher Mars and uel Wetherill, jr., and wax romi- 
nent with them in other patriotic movements in Philadelphia at that „ was 
alsoconcerned with them ä American Manufactory, and. if so, that 
he would be one of the managers. e notice of the meeting also states that 
these officers were chosen "for the new manufactory, set up for making woolens, 
linen, and cotton.” 

In Dunlap's Pennsylvania Packet and General Advertiser for October 16, 1775, 
appeared the following communication : 

“Suffer me, through the medium of thy paper, to express to the contributors of 
ihe American Manufactory the exquisite 8 I felt some time ago in being 
at the factory at the time a great number of the poor women attended to return the 
flax, etc., which they had spun, and to receive others. I observed they all received 
their pay, though small, with t pleasure; their smiling countenances bespoke 
a de of happiness, in which I felt my very soul to participate. I went after- 
wards fo see the other persons that are employed; they all appeared, at first view, 
to be in their prope sphere. I was further convin they were so, after a little 
conversation with them, for they were mostly disqualified for any other employ- 
ment, having from their childhood been used to no other. institution of 
yours I consider a providential work, intended by the Almighty as a means of sub- 
sistence for such of His creatures among us as are not qualified to e a liveli- 
hood any other way. Though, to take in amore extensive view of the design of 
Providence (as it Mo ges to me), I would go a little back. The Almighty, know- 
ing the evil intended by a op gt Ministry in stopping our trade, seems to have 
cast among us a great number of persons who are acq ted with manufactur- 
ing. This is intended as a mutual blessing; we are now n to 
each other. If D: are not employed, we suffer; if wo do employ them, we 
are mutually benefited. This institution, I am strongly inclined to believe, is 
the beginning of a work that will, in time, be of Labi gud advantage to the pub- 


lic. Iwasintormed hen overseer of the factory that near five hundred persons 
are already employed in tho several branches, and that, if the company had stock 
sufficient, there might soon be double the number. Linstantly determined to bea 


member of the cy The principal motive which induces me to join you is 

the pleasure which it affords in giving employment to the poor, though the public 

ved oren affairs now speaks with the voice of a trumpet, ‘Americans, man ture 
for yor ves. 

13 the same journal, dated December 4, 1775, was the following advertisement: 

Jo the women of this province. As the spinning of yarn is a great 
of the business in cloth manufacture in those countries where they are on 
extensively and to the best advantage, the women of the whole country are 
employed as much as possible. The pem a of the American Manufactory in 
this city, being desirous to extend the circle of this part of their business, wish 
to employ every good spinner that can apply, however remote from the factory, 
and, as many women in the country may supply themselves with materials — 
and may have leisure to spin considerable quantities, they are hereby inform: 
that ready money will be given at the factory, up Market street, for any parcel, 
either grcat or small, of hemp, fiax, or woolen yarn. The managers return their 
thanks to all these industrious women who are now sonoroa in spinning for the 
factory. The skill and diligence of many entitles them to the public acknowl- 
— his ne that, as you have , 50 you will go on, and never be 
weary in wi oing.” 

The American ufactory—that this was its name is indicated in the above 
extracts—was continued in active € somewhat more than two years. The 
following advertisement apponi arch 12, 1777: 

The United Company, of Philadelphia, for the promotion of American mann- 
factures, are desired to attend their annual meeting on the 17th inst., to be held 
at the southwest room of the college. Business to at3 o'clock p. m. The 
managers — M the attendance of the proprietors, as matters of im- 
portance are to be efore them." ; 

The following advertisement fore April 16, 1777: 

“At the annual mecting of the United Company for the promotion of American 
manufactures it was determined to make a dividend of the profits; aud the mana- 
gers now inform the proprietors that the money is ready for them at the factory 
store in Market street, which they are requested to call for.” 

This dividend, declared in two years from the e e of the company, in- 
dicated a success which may be regarded as remarkable, in view of the disturbed 
state of public affairs. The amount of profits may be inferred by the fact that 
the value of a share, which at par was originally 210, was £17 6s. 6d. in April, 
1771; an appreciation of 82 per cent, or 41 per cent a year. The business of the 
company was continued on the same basis, and with profit, till September, 1777, 
when, in consequence of the capture and occupation of Philadelphia by the 
British army, many of its patriotic citizens were compelled to flee from the city, 
including most, if not all, of the managers and proprietors of the American manu- 
factory, causing the en cessation of its business. If they had not removed 
from the city there is no doubt that the enmity ard eiae of the English 
Government against all colonial manufactures would have wrought the same 


t. 

Samnel Wetherill, jr., who, as has been stated, was active in the organization of 
the United Company," etc., and one of the managers, about the same time—it 
may have been earlier, we have not been able to ascertain the precise date—estab- 
lished also the manufacture of woolen fabrics, his factory being in South alley, 
now North street, between Market and Arch streets, and between Fifth and Sixth 
streets. At the beginning of, or very early in, the revolution he contracted with 
the Provincial Con to supply army clothing. In May,1777, he informed the 
Board of War that in consequence of an unexpected rise in the price of wool and 
of labor he could not fulfill the contract, but that he would continue to make cloth 
at an adequate price. He presented at the same time some samples of superfine 
red cloth and coatings. A ftor the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army, 
which occurred June 17, 1778, the business of the American manufactory was noi 
resumed; but then, or soon after, Mr. Wetherill, with his characteristic enterprise, 
added to his manufacture of woolen X pes that of a variety of cotton fabrics. In 
mies he issued the following advertisement: 

P! elphia manufactures, suitable for every season of the year, viz: Jeans, 
fustians, hb eae hy a cto., to be sold by the subscriber at his dwellin 
and manufactory, which is now standing in Sonth alley, between Market and A: 
streets, and between Fifth and Sixth streets, in Hudson's alley. 

“SAMUEL WETHERILL.” 

Above the text of the advertisement was the representation of a Quaker dame 
sitting beside her spinning-wheel, with the motto, Industry must prosper." 

But perhaps even more important than any of the enterprises to 
which reference has been made was the organization, at Hartford, 
Conn., of the Hartford Woolen Manufactory, which was the first 
American woolen manufactory run by water or by any other than 
hand power. This narrative acquires a portion of its interest from 
the fact that it attracted the attention and was accorded the 


approval of President George Washington. Washington, as I have 


stated in dealing with the wool industry, had doubtless been 
impressed, during the Revolutionary war, with the gravity of the 
necessity that our people should be able to clothe themselves from 
their own resources. We find an illustration of this in the fact that 
the Hartford Woolen Manufactory, which was organized in 1788, 
supplied the cloth from which were made the suits of clothes worn 
by the President of the United States, the Vice-President of the 
nited States, and the Senators and Representatives in Congress, 
from: Connecticut, at the inauguration of President Washington, 
on April 30, 1789. Such was the interest of President Washington 
in the success of this woolen mill (which was the first of a great 
Succession of magnificent establishments to be operated through 
the years that followed) that he paid a visit to Hartford, went to 
the woolen manufactory; “inspected the process of manufacturing 
and expressed great satisfaction at the progress which had been 
made in that useful undertaking.” 
On January 8, 1790, when he again 5 before Congress, upon 
its assembling at its second session, President Washington was 
dressed in American cloth of fine texture, which also had been made 
at the Hartford manufactory. It is easy to realize, upon reading 
this narrative, that President Washington had no reluctance to 
append his signature to the first tariff bill passed by Congress, 
because that bill contained, in the preamble, a distinct statement 
that the purpose of the act was to encourage American manufac- 
tures. Indeed, it is one of the strange anomalies of politics, in 
these times, that agreat American political 1 should have the 
audacity to declare to the American people that this purpose, which 
animated the Father of his Country, was one which involved a 
violation of the Constitution to which he had sworn allegiance. 
The narative which I quote herewith is as follows (p. 160 - 


PIONEER WOOLEN INDUSTRY IN UNITED STATES—THE FIRST AMERICAN WOOLEN 
FACTORY RUN BY WATER—HARTFORD WOOLEN MANUFACTORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early in 1788 a subscription was opened in Hartford, Windsor, Farmington, 
Wethersfield, and Middletown, Conn., to raise a fund to establish the manufac- 
ture of woolen cloth in Hartford. The capital proposed was £1 
of £10 each, which were taken by 31 individuals and firms, The 
holder was Jeremiah Wadsworth. Other prominent shareholders were Jesse 
Root, Thomas Seymonr, Oliver Ellsworth, and Oliver Wolcott. The company was 
ized April 15, 1788, under the title of Hartford Woolen Manufactory.” 

9 encourage the enterprise a resolution was passed by the general assembly 
of the State, at its May session for 1788, that: 

„All such buildings as shall be osi repas to, and be employed in, the manu. 
facture of woolen cloth by the company lately formed in the city of Hartford and 
its 8 for the pargeto of establishing and carrying on such manufactures 
within State shall be and the same are — exempted from any tax or 
assessment for the term of five years, and that the po. Is of every person wiuterer 
who shall constantly labor at said manufactory shall, in likemanner, be exempted 
from the list of polls and rateable estate for the terms of two years next after the 
rising of this assembly. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that a bounty of one penny on the pound, uponall woolen yarn that shall be spun 
and made into cloth at said manufactory before the 1st day of June, 1789, be 
paid to said company or their agent for the use of said com 2 

On the 2d of May, 1788, the announcement was made that business would com- 
mence as soon as the agent could collect suflicient material for the p: 30.” 
A large AMET of sheep's wool was wanted for which cash would be paid. 


is 1 e that work did not until late in the year, and that the first prod- 
uct of the aewey was taken by Col. Wadsworth and his associates for their own 
wear. an 


uary, 1789, a 3 sent to New York for sale, being con- 
ae Nathaniel Hazard, a t in Water street. At the inauguration 
o; ident Washington, A 30, 1789, the President, the Vice-President, and 
the Senators and Representatives in Con from Connecticut were all dressed 
in suits in cloth made in this factory. e following letter, addressed by Presi- 
dent Washington to Gen. Henry Knox, refers to the cloth for his own suit: 


“Mount VERNON, March 2, 1789. 


„Mx DEAR Sm: I beg you to accept of my acknowledgement of and thanks 
for your spliging ros of the 12th, 16th, and 19th of last month, and particu- 
larly for the trouble you have had in procuring and forw: g for me a suit of 
the ford manufacture. It is come safe, and exceeds my expectation. I will 
take an early opportunity of paying the cost of it. 
Iam ever yours, 
"GEO. WASHINGTON." 


The color of the suit was dark brown, and this suit, with white silk stockings 
also of American manufacture, an plain silver buckles in his shoes, com: 
Washington's dress at his inauguration. 

One of the journals of the day, alluding to the dress of the President, said: 

The cloth is of so fine a fabric, and so handsomely finished, that it was uni- 
versally mistaken for a foreign manufactured, superfine cloth; a circumstance 
which must be considered as not only flattering to our manufacturers in particu- 
lar, but interesting to our countrymen in general, and that the ap ce uf the 
President, Vice-President, and several members of Congress in suits of American 
3 was a distinguished token of attention to the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country.” 

In October and November, 1789, President Washington made an extended tour 
through New England (except Khode Island, which had not then ratified the 
Constitution). He arrived in Hartford on Monday, the 16th of October, escorted 
by the Governor's Troop of Horse Guards, in an elegant uniform," and by a 

number of gentlemen on horseback. He spent the next day in town; vis- 
ited the woolen factory, inspected = of manufacturing, and expressed 
eat satisfaction at the progress which had been made in that useful undertak- 

g. The next day he resumed his journey to the East, and returned to Hart- 
ford on the 9th of November. The "e| t uniform" of the Horse Guards was 
in of white cassimere, mado at the ford manufactory. 

the assembling of Con; 8 8, 1790, at its second session, Presi- 
2222 eg oe per 
crow-colo: 5 ot the es e color 
h i lack.” It is stated that the cloth from which 


About the time of President Washin 
agent, advertised forsale at the manufac! 
fine, pee da 


serges, con 
on the mos t where 


terms, for cash or short credi 
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broadcloths were made at the Hartford 
to January 1 
e, the beginning of 1790, and 
for ashort period afterwards, the condition of the business appears to have 
prosperous. 
In the Connecticut Courant for 1789-'90 are several advertisements of the com 
pany, from which we quote the following: 


"AMERICAN MANUFACTURED WOOLENS.—FOR SALE AT THE HARTFORD WOOLEN 
MANUFACTORY. 


“A great variety of cloths, serges, and 5 The colors may be relied on, 
being principally dyed in grain. They have lately established a blue dye, where 
all the different sbades, from a pearl color to navy blue, aro dyed, being the first 
attempt of the kind in America. 

September 14, 1789. 

“A great variety of fine, middling, and coarse, broad and narrow cloths, serges, 
coatings, baizes, ctc., by wholesale or retail. 

November 2, 1789.” 

A correspondent of the same journal, under the date of May 17, 1790, wrote: 

“It is not among our least prospects of happiness that we are to becoming as 
independent of the manufacturers of Great Britain, as we are of . 
It was with great satisfaction that we observed his excellency on this 

ublie occasion (the parade on election day, May 13) in the manufactures of tho 
Btate. His patriotic example it is to be presumed will have great weight in intro- 
ducing and extending so laudable afashion. From the manufacture, established 
in Hartford, the legislature the courts of justice, the clergy, and the gentry can 
be supplied with cloths suited to their ous stations in society." 

To further the interests of the manufactory, an act was passed at the October 
session of the general assembly of Connecticut for 1790 granting a lottery. The 
memorial of the company, asking the grant of a lottery, contains several state- 
ments of so much interest that we deem it proper to insert it at — 

„To the honorable general assembly now sitting at New Haven, this memorial 
of the owners of the Hartford Woolen Manufactory (by their agent) humbly 
showeth that the stock of said company, consisting of two hundred and eighty 
shares, of ten pounds each, was raised by voluntary subscription; viz, 21,280 was 
raised in the spring of the year 1788, when the business commenced; that the 
company found it impossible to hire works, or implements of any kind, suitable 
for TK on such a business; they therefore were obliged to purchase every 
kind of implement and to erect works at their own cpe. They were also at 
heavy expense in ng and retaining workmen, who had competent skill in 
the different branches of the woolen manufacture. ‘This necessarily consumed so 
large a = of the stock that in June, 1789, the company found it necessary to 
raise a further sum, which was done, riy y new subscribers and Ly di 
the first adventurers, to the amount of £1,520, making, in the whole, £2,800; rd 
with this aid, the business has been kept alive to this time, and a large quantity 
of valuable cloths have been made at the factory. 

“Notwithstanding so promising an appearance at the beginning of their busi- 
ness, and so considerable a stock, the company find themselves in a situation that 
com them to request the aid and patronage of the legislature in X estab- 
lishing so useful and patriotican undertaking. They therefore pray the indulgence 
of this honorable House whilst they further state the nature of their embarrass- 


ments. 

* Notwithstanding the company have expended nearly £1,000 in buildings, ma- 
chines, and implements, necessary for cartying on such an undertaking, yet they 
find a further sum is necessary to be expended in that line to enable them to meet 
the British woolens at market on equal terms. 

“ Your petitioners have not only to combat all the embarrassments that neces- 
sarily in establishing a new business, from the scarcity of materials, of 
workmen, and the consequent enhanced price of each, but they have to raise up 
an entire new set of workmen from samga our own youth, at a heavy expense; 
and they have, further, to combat the interested views of the British merchants 
at home, and their agents in all our large seaport — who consider these 
infant establishments of manufactures as directly levelled at their dearest inter- 


ests. They have, therefor hed into this country last fall, and this fall, 
immense Landes of woolen goods, which they Ed selling on 5 
both for cash and also on very long credit. It 


oe to the pi 
a ber which we have fully established, that wool of this country, when properly 
sorted, will make cloths — — to British seconds, and every way well suitedtothe 
consumption of these Northern States. We fully believe that cloths may be made 
here, notwithstandingthepresent high price of wool, so as to undersell the British, 
were we able to erect spinning, 1g, and scribbling machines, to expedite the 
labor and reduce that of the business. 

therefore, Induced to ask the aid and enco entof this honorable 
House, by the grant of a lottery, for 3 of the sum of one thou- 
sand pounds, exclusive of expense (or s sum as shall be thought expedient) 
for the pu e of procuring such machines and other prend oa eco an 
to enable the company to pursue their original intention of establishing so useful 
a manufactory, and upon a scale as to become of general utility to the State, and 
your memorialiste, as in duty bound, shall ever pray- 
Prony at Hartford, this 16th day of October, one thousand seven hundred and 


“DANIEL HINSDALE, 
Agent.“ 


An act, granting the prayer of the above petition, was pasoa by both houses 
bly a y the governor. 

crease of stock. The lottery was drawn early in 1791, How much the company 

‘bly about$9,000. It is also 


had been removed; 
been acknowledged 
if not superior to, English goods of the same grade, and its coat 


good as, 
tween the finish 


ings were more durable. 
of cloths 
said 


d bide fair to be advantageous io th rieto; ell 
an van us i6 pro; rs,as well as t blic. 
quality of the cloths, more es ge d I all hands 
be superior to that of the 

made here are more durable than the English. The great 

objection, formerly made to the coloring and finishing the cloths, is now removed 
the difference between the best finished 

view of these facts it ural ash ee eos d ha E 

w o ese was nat e 0 artford 
Woolen Manufactory should be encouraged to hope that the reputation of their 
offered 


rods wona rise, and the sale of them be 3 y as thi 
at as low a price as that for which Wen goods the same ty were 
selling. They were disappointed in this, their goods — on their 


hands so that, in November, 1792, they were obliged to sell them at auction. In 
the meantime Daniel Hinsdale had resigned the agency, and been appointed to 
the office, as also to that of secretary, in place of his uncle. In September, 1793, 
the company was again obliged to resort to auction sales to dispose of their 


products, 

The condition of the factory in 1794 is very clearly set forth in an account of a 
visit made to it in the month of May of vee by Henry Wansey, who spent 
most of the months of May,June, and July, 1794, in a tour in this country. . 
E, M indicated by the title-page of his book, published soon after his return 
to En; d, in which the anthor’s name is given as “Henry Wansey, F. A. S., a 
Wiltshire Clothier,” was an English manufacturer, and that he was a tleman 
of some consideration was indicated by the fact that he brought letters of introduc- 
tion to Jeremiah Wadsworth and other 8 Americans, and was en ed 
at dinner by President eee ‘he general tenor of his observations indi- 
cated that he was well informed on the topics of which he wrote, and that he was 
both appreciative and candid. His references to manufactories which he visited 
in this country are consequently of great value, giving us some 8 and 
reliable information concerning them. In reference to the Hartford Woolen Man- 


ufactory he says: 
“Our first visit was to the wool manufac’ established there about six years, 
high terms. I found it much in 


of which Morse, in his geogra hy, $ 

decay and hardly able to tain itself. I saw twocarding engines, working by 
water, of a very inferior construction. The and scribbling engines were 
of the oldest fashion. Two e center cylinders in each, with two doffers, and 
only two working cylinders, of the breadth of bare sixteen inches, said to be 
invented by some persons there. They had no spinning jennies, the yarn being 
all spun by band. They were scribbling deep blue wool, of the quality of Wilt- 
shire running-fine, for making coarse b cloth; the spinning was very bad, tho 
wool not being half worked. Isaw in the weave-shop five looms, two on broad- 
cloth, two on coarse cassimeres with worsted chains, and one on narrow or forret 
cloth. They gave the weaver 9 pence per yard, currency, for the cassimeres, i. e., 
6 pence, 3 ings, neige A dear enough, considering the largeness of the spin- 
ning. They could weave six yards of broadcloth in a day. Isaw there somev 
goo, well-combed worsteds. They sort a fleece into seven sorts. I observ 
some very fine wool, they told me came from Georgia, but it was in bad condition. 
None of the partners understand soy ting about it, and all depends on an Eng- 
lishman, who is the sorter of the wool. Mr. Elisha Colt, a storekeeper, or woolen 
draper, has the present direction of it, but he is going to settle in another place 
very shortly. Heshowed me every part of the manufactory, and afterward, at 
his own store, twenty or thirty pieces of cassimeres, b cloths, elastics, and 
narrow cloths of the ford manufacture. He could sell them at about the 
same price, I found, as our English goods when delivered into the stores there, 
but the fabric was very poor and hard in the ig ame „ and dearer than the 
— loaded Tat the expenses of freight, insurance, merchant's profits, 
and a 74 per cent duty.“ ; 

On the 10th of December, 1794, the company announced a dividend of 50 per cent 
on the ori shares, to be paid in the finished goods of the company. It is 
probable that this was the first dividend and the only one made before the final 
settlement of the concern. 

The business was continued till, on the 24th of August, 1795, it was announced 
that the time had expired for which the 8 had en to pursue tho 
business, and that a settlement become n: . Notice was given 
that the property would be sold at auction at the store of ha Colt. The sale 
would begin on Wednesday, the 16th of September, and continue on Wednesday 
ofevery succeeding week until completed. The property consisted of 140 pieces 
of finished goods, 4,000 pounds of wool, 8 looms, 2 carding machines, 1 spinning 
jenny, 1 twisting machine, and other 9 dyestuffs, eto. The greater 

of the machinery, if not the whole of it, was purchased by Jeremiah Wads- 
worth, who may, perhaps, have carried on the business for a short time longer, or 
7 M ans 1797, 3 sH Colt smit a the er — the ma — eren 
e faci was originally at the expense of the com ,on ong- 
ing to the Town of Hartford, either hired p . company without a lease, or pan 
ied by it for some years without rent. the 4th of June, 1792, the selectmen 
eased the land to Jeremiah Wadsworth for the term of nine hundred and ninety- 
nine years, with an annual rent of lawful money. There is no record 
of the conveyance from the company to him. Its date must have been prior to 
August 7, 1797, on which day he conveyed to Thomas Tisdall, for £400, one 
certain building, lately occupied for a manufactory house of woolen cloth, now 
Thomas in the manufacture of soap and candles, on Maiden 
now living, remember the building as the old 
River, at the foot of Mulberry street. It was 
burned April 3, 1854. 

It has been affirmed by President Cleveland and those who are 
cooperating with him in the prenont attack upon American indus- 
try, that the American market is too narrow for the American 
manufacturer; that American mills by espe or nine months 
in the year can supply as much material as can be consumed by the 
American people in twelve months. This is the pretext upon 
which they base their efforts to put the American manufacturer in 
a position in which he can sell his goods in those mysterious 
“markets of the world," of which we hear so much and know so 
little. Isita fact that the American people can not consumo in 
twelve months the material produced by American mills in that 

eriod? There is absolutely no warrant for such an assumption. 

at are the facts? In the calendar year 1892 every manufacturing 
establishment in this country that was in good order ran not for 
six months or nine months but for twelve months for the whole 
year, and on full time. Many of them during part of the year 
ranon over time. New mills were built in every direction. The 
prennet was undoubtedly larger than in any preceding year in our 
istory. Yet, in that year, 1892, we impo from other countries 
fabrics of the kinds that we make at home to the value of three or 
four hundred million dollars. : 

Every cotton mill in the United States ran on full time for twelve 
months in the year 1892; new mills were built and others were 
extended; the whole product was taken up and consumed M the 
American people. Yet we sent to Europe and bought cotton fabrics 
to the value of $30,000,000. The glass and glassware furnaces and 
factories in this country also ran on full time during that year, 
and their product went into consumption. Yet we imported from 
other countries $8,500,000 worth of glass and glassware. In 1892 
the American iron and steel industry enjoyed high prosperity. 
Although prices were low, the producing establishments wera 
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ger than at 


full and continnous operation, and the product was large 

any preceding time; but the American people took the whole of it, 
used it, and sent to Europe for thirty-three and a third million 
dollars worth more of iron and steel material. In that year our 
own establishments produced more leather and manufactures of 
leather than had been produced in the same period at any previous 
time; but in that year, also, we imported from Europe $14,000,000 
worth of leather and manufactures of leather. The silk mills of 
the United States never had a better year than the year 1892; they 
ran steadily throughout the twelve months. The American people 
toek their product and then sent to Europe and to the East and 
bought $33,500,000 worth more of silks. That year was one of the 
most p us that the woolen manufacturing industry ever had. 
Under the stimulus given to it by the wise legislation of 1890, the 
industry sprang forward with leaps and bounds; all the output of 
the mills passed into consumption. Yet we imported from Europe 
in that year abont $38,000,000 worth of woolen fabrics. 

If the contention of the Finance Committee is correct, it follows 
that we must, in that year, have produced in our mills a lus far 
in excess of the consuming capacity of the American people; and 
it also follows that, having such a surplus upon our hands, the foreign 
manufacturers and the American importers must have thrown in upon 
this country hundreds of millions of dollars worth of material for 
which there was no market, thus adding an enormous quantity from 
abroad to the huge surplus whichhad accumulated here. It would 
be very interesting for those who advance this theory of overpro- 
duction to try to et een what has become of that alleged tremen- 
donsaccummlation of material. The testimony of dealers and manu- 
facturers is that never before was the American market so bare of 
stocks as itis now. ‘The theory is preposterous. The fact is that, 
under conditions of fair, ordinary prosperity in this country, there 
would benosurplus of American manufactures, at least none worthy 
of serious attention. If the nation could be surrounded by a 
genuine “Chinese wall,” of which there has been so much talk, it 
may be doubted if the mills now in existence in the United States, 

roducing various kinds of fabrics, could supply all the wants of 

e people by running full time during the whole of the twelve 
months of the ycar. 

'The American manufacturer asks for no better market than that 
which may be found in his own pec 'The American woolen 
manufacturer partieularly would be well satisfied if he could have 
this market to himself and if the manufacturers of other countries 
should be induced to content themselves with all the other markets 
in the world, The fact already alluded to, that we consume, in this 
country, one-third or nearly one-third of all the wool that is grown, 
supplies a conclusive demonstration that this market is worth as 
much as half of all the other woolen markets of the world. The 
American woolen manufacturer regards it as the height of folly to 
propose that he shall surrender any share of this t market 
(which, under wise legislation, he may — have) for the very 
uncertain chance that he may be able to sell his wares in markets 
A which there is already fiercer competition than he encounters at 

ome. 

As n matter of fact, he knows that, while the American market is 
the best for him, it is also the only market to which he can have 
unobstructed access, with the single exception of the British 
market—to which assuredly he can not hope to go under 
existing conditions, or even, indeed, if he shall have free wool and 
lower wages. Ho asks that this market shall not be made narrower 
for him; and he bases his claim to consideration, not only upon the 
fact that he sp wot hundreds of thonsands of Americans in mills, 
not only upon the fact that his industry is essential to the industrial 
independence of this nation, but also upon the fact that the prices 
of his fabrics supplied to our people have continuously declined, 
while the quality has as steadily improved, and that the duties levied 
to protect him in his business have been so little oppressive that this 
nation to-day wears more woolen goods, and woolen goods of better 
quality, than are worn by three or four of the most populous of the 
nations of the earth. 

I wish to say to this body that the S roque- duties laid upon 
American woolens, by the McKinley bill, are required, not that tho 
manufacturer may extort larger profits from the American people, 
but that he may pay larger wages to American workingmen. 

The wages paid in woolen and worsted mills in the British 
Islands are not more than half, and are often less than half, the 
wages paid in the woolen mills in this country. Upon the continent 
of Europe the wages are even less, in many cases, than they are inthe 
British Islands, 

A very striking exhibition of the fact I have just stated was sup- 
plied by Mr. Henry Latzko, of Bruenn, in Moravia, Austria. This 
gentleman was an Austrian commissioner to the Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago, and I have already made reference to his appear. 
ance before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, in the 
latter part of the summer of 1893, while this tariff bill was in proc- 
ess of preparation. He supplied a table of the average wages paid 
in European woolen mills, contrasting them with the wages paid in 


leading American woolen mills. I propose to incorporate his state- 
33 my remarks and would ask that the differences be 
sonal 


I give the statement at this point: 


. ...... wages paid in leading Amert- 


H 
Hi 


E 
: 


WAGE GRRE Lei terae scuadieeke lab dde iso E PERSE A TR . 00 50 
Sc EIPTECET TEC IRE SENE I R04 ERIS MICOSAREA 7 88 88.60 
ehouse: 

5.00 10. 50 

33 Ä & 00 8.00 
Dry finish: xd * 

Second hand... 5.00 12. 00 

Other labor, men 4. 00 8.00 

Speckers........... ird 3.00 4.50 

BU LLA E nol os lah qq AE AE AE oU D RE RBS Nu d que den 4. 00 7.00 

boss code 4. 00 8. 00 

6.00 11.00 

————— 0. 00 10. 00 

.04 .10 

6.00 12.00 

5.00 10. 00 

4. 00 7.00 

3.00 4.90 

7. 00 13. 50 

—————Á—  ——Ó —¾ 4. 00 7.50 

8. 00 12. 00 

4.00 6. 00 

6.00 12, 00 

2.50 2.50 

— A. 00 4.50 

—— 2 2 2 . 6.00 9.50 

6.00 16.50 

4.00 8.10 

6. 00 10.50 

5.00 9. 00 


Wages paid in lea ling American woolen mills. 
SCHEDULE 2. 
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W 8. 00 to 10. 
Fuliers and gig hands. $5 10. 
Cloth examiners ... 2. 12. 
Shear hands .. > 9. 
Laborers . cnccccnccccnccswovcesvocscen essere mecenconenccanssceecooas 9. 

. cosencobestpacne $20. 00 to 30. 
Machinists and carpenters............ H ·E·iHen eee ee nena tenerte 16. 


But we have some very im t American 8 upon this 
point. The firm of Edward T. Steel & Co., of Philad p for a 
considerable period prior to 1890, operated in Bradford, England, a 
mill for the manufacture of worsteds which they sold in this 
country. In a letter dated December 11, 1893, they make the fol- 
lowing statements: . 


{Orrics of EDWARD T. STEEL & Co., Philadelphia, 24 and 20 Bank Street; New 
York, 52 Leonard Street.] 
December 11, 1893. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

Dran Sm: Replying to yours of the Sch instant, I am too much pressed by 
business to go into details. 

The wages in the worsted trade in England are somewhat difficult to compare 
with those of the United States. as related to the cost of react res rodnced, for 
the reason that, in addition to the much lower scale paid in the prodnet 
per hand there is greater than here and the quality of their work better. Tho 
red qur there is that of half-timers, who work half of the day and go to 
school other half. These sre paid le. Gd. per week; one g works in the 
morning and is replaced by another in the afternoon; this makes pay for the full 
time 3s. S s week. These children do the work of doffers, eto., for which we pa, 
here $2.50 to $3 per week The discipline of school, which is strict in Eng 
is a great benefit to the mill employmont. School attendance is compu ^ and 
children of school age are obli to be at school or at work. It isa rare to 
see children of school age nt play. on the streets, during work hours. 

Full timers are 3. per week; these mind spinning frames, ete., for which 
per week. To a class of older 


wing no 
pa ve pay oe . loom, as against 90 cents to $1 
; 6s. week 0 15 bere. 
"Tho production here is generally lese per loom, and tho work is lass perfeotly 
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done. Expert burlers and menders in En 124. to 16s. week for 

‘rior work; the pay here is from s E ha and the wor is far from ae, ‘This 
perior lency the part ‘oreign workpeo: owing 

— ities = TA them to render P tn cedar ie Kop tbair 


any of the material belon 
"This is a powerful 


enormo) 


of plant and investments. Foreign masons ast n ge hour and carpenters 7d. 
are em 


WAM. G. STEEL. 


It will be seen, upon an examination of this testimony, that in 
Bradford, in mills whose product comes directly in competition 
with that of our own manufacturing establishments, the w are 
often less than half of those paid in a Pennsylvania mill. it will 
be seen, also, that tho Messrs. Steel lay much stress npon the fact 
that in Pennsylvania the investment required for a worsted mill 
plant ia at least double that which is required in England, and that 
the amount of capital necessary to conduct the business success- 
fully here is three to four times as great as that which is required 
in the British Islands. The Messrs. Steel, it will be observed, 
wholly deny the truth of the assertion, oft repeated, that the 
American manufacturer has the advantage of more highly skilled 
labor. As amatter of fact many of our worsted and woolen mills 
haye men of English birth in the superior positions; and the letter 
referred to makes the claim that there is actually, for many rea- 
sons, superior efficiency on the part of the foreign workpeople 
rather than the inferior efficiency which is so often asserted by free 
traders to exist. 

As bearing upon this subject of wages in the British Islands, I 
think it is worth while to present some testimony offered by a very 
careful and competent investigator, who went across tho water to 
ascertain for himself, by personal inquiry, what are the conditions 
of tne laboring ple in the British Islands, Mr. Henry Tuckley 
has written a little book (recently published under the title of 
„Masses and Classes“), in which, among other things, he mentions 
that he visited a number of the officers of the various labor organi- 
zations, to inquire from them in regard to the earnings and methods 
of living of British workingmen. I quote a part of the testimony 
thus collected by him. It will be seen that it is a very rare thing 
for any any dm workman to own the house in which he lives; 
that wages ond $10 a week to any workman, no matter what 
may be his skill, are practically unknown, and that of every 1,0L0 
of the population more than 22 are paupers. On page 138, in speak- 
ing of a visit made to him by 4 representative workingmen, Mr. 
Tuckley says: 


To each of these men we put the question, ‘‘How many English workmen do 
you know who own their own houses!" and here are their answers: One said, not 
any; but he knew one man who had joined a building society, and onlyone The 
workman making this answer was a first-c hand in a large boot factory. 
Another of the four, a blacksmith, expressed it as his observation that hardly 
any English workmen lived in their own homes; he could not definitely recall a 
single instance within his own knowledge. 


On page 147, he says: 
There ia no form of skilled employment which does not exact of the learner 
govor hard work for almost nothing; and in all the long list of mechanical 
es which are most familiar to the public there is not one which any- 
where in England s to its well- ed followers anything beyond $10 a week. 
That is the maximum; and any man earning it by the use of his hands and wits, 
in England, is looked upon as a * nabob. The vast majority of 
mechanics get less, many of them much less. 


On page 165, Mr. Tuckley states that— 


The last 8 report of tho registrar- general shows that the average num 
5 exclusive of vagrants and of those confined in lunatie asylums 
on the last day of cach week in the quarter, was 668,299, which points out that 
this means a proportion of 22.7 per 1,000 of the population. Then, simultaneously 
with this exh bit Keir Hardie, M. P.. the new Parliamentary leader of the labor 
forces of the land, basin 
his estimate upon the returns of the board of trade, there are at least 650,000 


On page 177, Mr. Tuckley quotes Hon. 


Joseph Chamberlain, as 
follows: - ? 

The summary of all his investigations was, he said, that,“ resent time, 
af the working classes, one in two, if [one Vd dg S Se to 
gome upon the poor law for his subsistence.” 
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WORSTED YARN AND THE PENDING BILL. 


In considering the consequences threatened by the adoption of 
the proposed tariff bill, it is necessary to bear in mind that the sys- 
tem of ad valorem duties is wholly untrustworthy as a method of 
protecting domestic manufactures. Men who would not be guilty 
of fraudulent cohduct in their private affairs do not hesitate to 
cheat the Government in the matter of undervaluation. It may be 
laid down as a general rule that duties which can be evaded will, 
in a great number of cases, not be paid. 

Under an administration of the law more favorable to the im- 

r than the domestic manufacturer, even with honest customs 
Inspectors, the invoice will be accepted, in most cases, without 
question. Itis indeed ible that even now, under the system 
of compound duties, if the truth were known, we would find that 
the 30 per cent and 35 per cent duties are often cut down by under- 
valuations to 25 cent and 30 per cent. The employment of the 
dividing line of 40 cents, in the value, will certainly lead to under- 
valuation; as worsted „ at a few cents above the limit, will 
frequently be invoiced down to get the advantage of the lower 


rate. 

Referrin p dcm to the question of the cost of manufacture here 
and abroad, I am reminded that a speech was delivered in the 
House of Representatives on Friday, May 11, 1888, by the late 
Hon. William L. Scott, of Pennsylvania, on House bil] No. 9051, in 
which he figured the cost of making a pound of fine worsted yarn 
(36's) at 35 cents. Those n is said, were supplied to him 
by a Philadelphia concern in which he was said to be a stock- 
holder, The cost of manufacture is no less now, except where 
wages have been recently reduced because of the impending threat 
of a serious reduction of duties upon fabrics. ‘This same yarn, cost- 
ing near 35 cents, can be made in Bradford, England, for 12 cents— 
thus making a difference in favor of the Englishman of 23 cents. 
The ditference must be made up to the American manufacturer by 
a protective duty, else he must lop it off from his general expenses 
and the wages he pays or must shut his mill down. There is no 
possible escape from these conclusions. The American manufac- 
turer, in such a case, is as helpless as a cork in the surf of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Without protection he must cut wages or stop. 

I give the following figures by way of illustration: 


Say that the wool from which this yarn is made cost in yarn, after 


lowing for noils, waste, ete.. pound --- $0.44 
Cost of making in the United States. OS 
Freight charges, otc., on the W 7ñ⁴ogdll -02 10 81 
In Bradford 

Wool 


This yarn cost to make here 2... <2. 22. ec eee e eee e er erre 
It can be landed from England for E EE PA ͤ —— A 
e . . . cane A iuo mmm 


58 
.23 
Duty required on 56 cents dutiable value, 41 p cent, or say 40 
er cent would reimburse the spinner for his additional ontlay, if 
1t was collected in full. 
Take another illustration. Say this same woolis brought to the 
United States and made into 70s worsted yarn: 


S Aa A 80. 44 
Expense getting it hernꝶꝶ 4 „„õö%. meee 4%„ -02 
ccc „54 
E N . E E ASS 00 
In Bradford: 5 
a TTT SUMA q CA dub E .44 
c A vases va pe Sad EE .20 
r e Ot 
-Gi 
Xxponses........-.....--- „„ .03 
66 
CAEN io AAPPPFPPPTPTPTPTP—T—T—T—T—T—G—0T————— .96 
Duty required, 56 per cent on 04 cents. 2 


These figures will of course suggest to any person who atten- 
tively considers them another of the serious objections to the system 
of ad valorem duties. The cost of making yarn may increase very 
largely without any increase in the cost of the material used. For 
example, wool which is frequently made into thick yarn, No. 20 
and below, may be made into No. 70 or No. 80. In that case the 
only additional protection received by the American manufacturer 
would be whatever the duty would figure up on the additional labor 
put on the material on the other side. The ad valorem system is 
unscientific and inexact in its application. It can not be made to 
cover the different qualities and numbers of yarn. In the figures I 
have given for comparison, the cost of making worsted yarn in 
England and in the United States has been given, rather than the 
wages paid to individuals in similar occupations in the two 
countries, 

It is often said, as it has been said of our wor that our ma- 
chinery is more efficient than that which is employed in England, 
Testimony bas already been given to the superior efficiency of the 
British workmen. I now attention to the fact that fully 90 per 
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rent of the worsted machinery used in this country cómes from Eu- 
cope and pays a duty of 45 per cent. Add the other expenses—pack- 

g, freights, commissions, etc.—and it will cost the American manu- 
facturer 58 to 60 per cent more than it costs the Englishmen. It is 
also true that improvements and new inventions are some times in 
use for years in the British Islands before they work their way to 
this country. One of the most successful worsted spinners in Phil- 
adelphia testifies to me that the most skillful and efficient work 

eople are those who come from abroad, and that they do as well in 
The first week after they land as at any subsequent time. In fact, 
he doubts if we get as good service here, from either domestic or 
imported help, as they get across the ocean. 
orkmen in European countries can not exercise the option or 
independence which is all but universal here, as there the opportu- 
nities foremployment are much less in number and they have to work 
more persistently, though they secure onlya bare living. Onaccount 
of their dependent position, they are held to a much more strict 
accountability than prevails here, both as to the quality and quan- 
tity of their work. Tuis same manufacturer informs me that, while 
he could not procure the exact fi of the cost of making worsted 
in Germany, he is sure that it is from 25 to 40 per cent less than 
the cost in England. 

In conjunction with this phase of the subject there is another 
consideration; and it is one which sometimes is overlooked, but 
which is very important to the spinner, because if it is not adjusted, 
what may seem to be even adequate protection for him will turn 
out not to be protection at all. It is this: Unless the weaver or 
knitter can compete successfully with foreign rivals, the spinner 
will have no market; and without a market, no amount of protec- 
tion will enable him to run his machinery. The American spinner 
sells to the American weaver and the American knitter; and ifany- 
thing is done to injure the business of the weaver or knitter, e 
spinner inevitably suffers with them. In strict equity, under any 
system which proposes to be protective to this Lago industry, the 
weaver must have a com ting duty equal to the duty he has 

nid on his yarn. After that he requires also his protective duty. 
This fact is probably one that has never received the consideration 
to which it is entitled. 

It does not matter whether the weaver buys his yarn here or in 
Europe or makes it himself, the fact remains that he must pay the 
yarn duty and that this must be paid either to the domestic spinner 
or to the Government or, in the shape of wages and expenses, in his 
own mill. There has been no difficulty in making the fact clear to 
an intelligent man who desires merely that justice shall be done, 
that if the — pays a duty on wool, he must be reimbursed for 
that duty before the protection upon his yarn begins; butthere has 
been a great deal of obscuration of the fact that the same principal 
must be applied to the weaver. The tariff law of 1890, in its woolen 
schedule, recognizes this fact in a large degree and provides, in a 
better manner than did any previous tariff law, for the progressive, 
compensatory, and protective duties required in different branches 
of the woolen business. 

The woolgrower (whose title to consideration, as has been said, 
is as good and his need as great as thatof the manufacturers of the 
country) has his protection supplied to him by the present tariff. 
The spinner also is properly compensated for the duty which he 
pu on wool; and he has, in addition, the protective duty required 

‘or his industry. The weaver and the manufacturer of clothing also 
are provided for in alike fair and impartial manner. It is neces- 
7 Ro bear in mind, if legislation is to be shaped in accordance 
with the requirements of wise experience and upon considerations 
for American interests, that these several industries are only links 
in a chain, and that if any one link is broken, the chain will fall to 
T and be practically useless. It is asnecessary for the spinner 

atthe weaverorthe cloth manufacturer should have protection 
from foreign cheap labor as that the spinner should have 1t himself. 
If the American people shall be m, age with clothes manufactured 
in Europe, there be no buyer for homemade yarn. It is a fact 
susceptible of proof that, notwithstanding these various duties 
which are alleged to be oppressive, woolen clothing is now supplied 
to the American people at lower prices than at any preceding time, 
and at lower prices probably than would be demanded after a sys- 
tem of free trade had been in operation for a number of years. 


WOOLEN CLOTHS. 


Returning again, for a moment, to the matter of free wool as it 
affects the manufacturer, it is important to note that free wool will 
benefit neither the textile manufacturer nor the textile worker. On 
the contrary, with the compensating or specific duty removed, the 
country would be flooded with — foreign goods, against which 
no reasonable ad valorem duty would protect the manufacturer or 
worker, without wages being redu to nearly the level of the 
wages of the foreign worker, for the reason that the labor cost of 
cheap or adulterated goods is a much larger percentage of the total 
cost than itis in goods made from pure wool. The domestic manu- 
fseturer, therefore, would be f besides reducing wages, to 

to the use of all manner of adulterants in order to compete 

with his erienced foreign rival, who is much farther advanced 
rap ge dd pago of the use and manipulation of wastes and shod- 
0 . ; 


At the same time the worker, while being forced to accept lower 
wages, will be subjected to a still further reduction of his earnings 
by reason of loss of time and product consequent upon his hayin 
to work inferior material. Noad valorem duty will protect agains 
mixed goods—i. e., goods made by an admixture of adulterants with 
a small percentage of pure wool—unless it be placed so high as to 
cover those containing the greatest percentage of adulterants. The 
present specific duty on goods affords a positive incidental, extra 
protection of fully 5 per cent by reason of its being assessed, by 
the pound, on adulterants, the same as if they were pure wool. And 
if said specific duty were removed on account of wool being made 
free, the present ad valorem rate would have to be advanced fully 
5 per cent, if it is intended that a sufficient tariff shall be put on 
goods to enable the textile worker to earn the same amount of 
wages that he has earned in the past few years. 

Purely ad valorem rates invite undervaluations of imported goods, 
which no expert can detect in goods made by admixture of other 
materials with pure wool. In fact, undervaluations could be made 
to the extent of from 15 to 20 per cent without being detected in 
the custom-house, and would never be discovered until the goods so 
undervalued appeared on the market in competition with other 

8 


The difference of 5 per cent between yarn and goods, and between 
goods and i eerte. fg totally insufficient. If any one of the three 
is to be protected the other must stand in the proper proportion, 
which, without a specific rate, must be more than 15 per cent, cer- 
tainly notless. For example, if 35 per cent were sufficient protec- 
tion on yarns (which it is not), then goods should have 50 per cent; 
and if 50 pe cent were sufficient on goods (which it is not), then 
ready-made clothing should have 65 per cent, 

A sample of cloth which I now have on my desk will demonstrate 
that the above statement concerning yarns and cloth is correct. It 
is a cloth which costs in England to-day 2s. 44d. (or 57 cents); and 
the yarn from which it is made costs 2s. 3d. (or 54 cents) per pound} 
and about 127 ounces of the yarn is required to make a yard of cloth. 

The following are the figures: 


ENGLISH COST. 
Cents. 
12$ ounces yarn At 2, 3dſwGuM.IĩenwUꝛ—ꝛↄwL 2 42 
%% EFFPPPTCCTCC c TTT 15 
Ges bebe eee 7 57 
PHILADELPHIA COST. 
[From same yarn, imported at 35 per cont duty.) ". 
Batz eee eee ee e e ee ee ee ee ee eee = 
ME so f/ FFP 222 
MAKING eee eee b e e e eee 
Cost bee ese e eee ese eee ee e 87 


Duty required on cloth, 52 per cent, or 17 per cent added to the 

35 per cent on yarn, 

he cost of making in Philadelphia has been reckoned at only twic 
the cost in England, when it is a well-known fact that at the rate o 
bob Lu. earned by our people for the past few years the cost is consid- 
erably more than double. 
These ed show that if 40 per cent ad valorem is the most that 
will be allowed on goods, the difference between the English cost 
(57 cents, plus 40 pE cent), 80 cents to land, and the Philadelphia 
cost of 87 cents will have to be taken away from tho workers’ wages, 
which means fully 25 per cent reduction. That reduction of 7 cents 
per yard would make a difference in the cost of a suit of clothes, so 
far as the cloth is a factor, of just 23 cents; and the average malo 
weaver would have to buy 600 suits of clothes cach year, at the above 
reduction in price, to compensate him for the 25 per cent reduction 
in wages. 

The reduction in wages of 25 per cont to meet free wool, and 40 
per cent ad valorem on cloth, applies only to goods made from puro 
wool When applied to goods made principally from waste and 
nodon, the cost of the material being so much less, and conse- 
quently the percentage of labor cost being so much greater, the 
reduction of wages, in order to compete, would have to be much 
greater, in some cases as high as 40 per cent. 

The difference in dut required between yarn and cloth was very 
carefully considered when the 3 iff was being prepared; 


and the figures below, on the same cloth, will show how nearly 
correct it has proven to be. 

ENGLISH COST. 
Tarn. €— m $0. 42 
III vehsdusectewcscacesacsesstesasave SS PERATA +15 

duty, 44 and d 

Add specific duty, 44 cents per pouudg—u-—„ẽöe . 
‘Aad cn valocem doty, 60-per cent S ĩðâ2 „„ esse MN 
1.185 

PHILADELPHIA COST. 
[From the same yarn imported.] 

TN T dutz Sy denis seecace F. —— 2 4 

o duty, 884 dents per pound ..........- «eee ͥͥͥ vessfhbosecaen 6 
244 ali valorem Auty, 40 per Genf. N auk dg 

Making 5 SUAM 3 eee 
1.19 
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This also proves the former assertion that, in ad valorem duties 
alone, there should be at least 15 per cent difference between yarn 
and goods, as in the present specific duty, the difference between that 
on the yarn and that on the goods is 3 cents, or more than 5 per cent 
of the English cost; which would have to be added to the ad valo- 
rem were the specific duty taken off. It also proves the former asser- 
tion that there is a positive incidental protection of at least5 percent 
in the specific duty on cloth. I say “positive,” because the weight 
duty can not be evaded by undervaluation. One great feature of 
our textile industry, so far as it relates to cloths for men's and women's 
wear, is that, as at present protected, most large mills are equipped, 
both in machinery and skilled workmen, so as to be able to turn in 
and make anything that the market requires in their line, and thereby 
keep their capital and people employed the year around. 

By narrowing the margin between our products and those of the 
foreigners, as proposed by the pending bill, American manufactur- 
ers will be compelled to confine the production of the different 
kinds of goods to restricted localities, and only run the mills when 
the demand for the particular line of goods for which the mill is 
equipped, and for which the skill of the employés is adapted, is 
sufficient to warrant it. And the result will be that, in order to 
compete, we will have our Huddersfield, Bradford, Leeds, and 
Batley; and the mills in them will run or not, as the demand for 
the particular products of the special localities may be greater or 
less. 

Since the existing tariff went into effect, the mills in the localities 
in England that depend on the American market to work off their 
surplus product have not run over eight months in the year. Dif- 
ferent grades of goods would have to be made here in separate mills, 
as differences in the wage scale could not be maintained in the same 
mill until the independence of the American workman had been 
destroyed as it has been destroyed in the workman in England. 
The wages of weavers in England vary in different localities, within 
two hours ride, by rail, of each other, 125. to 20s. per week; and the 
cost of weaving is the general basis of the cost of the cloth; while 
ihe wages of weavers in the United States vary from $10 to $13 per 
week. This, of course, applies to broad looms in both cases. 
Another result of the narrowing of the margin between foreign 
prices and our own would be apparent in drawing the line more dis- 
tinctly between male and female labor, and lowering the latter to 
a foreign basis. 

At present, in the United States, in the woolen industry, where 
a woman can do the same work as a man, at weaving for instance, 
she is paid the same as the man; while in the old country the female 
weaver is paid from 25 to 40 per cent less, and the result of bringing 
us into closer competition with the foreigners would not only lower 
the male weaver's wages fully 25 per cent, as before stated, but the 
division of labor for the purpose of competition would forcethe wages 
of the female far below those of the male—in some cases as much as 
40 per cent. And this very fact would cause such a reduction in 
the income of families that children would have to work to make 
up the deficiency, as they do now in England, where they are paid 
as low as 3s. per week (72 cents), while the lowest price paid for 
minor labor in this country, where minors are allowed to work, is 
over three times that amount. And all this must be brought about 
so that a suit of clothes, so far as the cost of the cloth is a factor, 
can be bought for about 90 cents less than at present. 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES OF TEXTILES. 


It is one of the most iniquitous and inexcusable faults of the 
pending bill that it proposes to admit to this country, free of duty, 
all materials to be used by the United States Government. The 
Government of the United States is a large purchaser of textile fab- 
rics. The Navy and War DOUA MU. the Indian Service and the 
Marine Hospital Service, all buy materials of the kind that are 
manufactured in our mills. The purchases made by the Govern- 
ment, under the present tariff law, are made from American manu- 
factures. Under this bill, if it shall unha pily be enacted into law, 
European manufacturers of textiles will be able to underbid their 
American competitors at all times; and thus it will happen that the 
money of which American manufacturers are deprive by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will be used by it to discriminate 
against those manufacturers and to deprive of profitable employ- 
ment the people who labor for them. 

There are mills in this country—some of them in my own State— 
whieh have been enabled to keep their people employed and their 
machinery in operation throughout the business depression of the 
pare twelve months, by running upon contracts, made with the 

Jnited States Government, for textile fabrics for various kinds. 
During the last fiscal year the Navy Department expended for tex- 
tiles „958.62, the War Department expended $902,072.44, the 
Marine Hospital Service expended $14,114.96, while the Indian Bu- 
reau expended, for general textiles, $243,000, and for clothing, 
$264,000. Thus the total purchases of textiles by the United States 
Government (the supply of all of which the pending bill would 
transfer to Europeans) amount to nearly $1,800,000 per annum. 
Our own manufacturers will thus be deprived of this patronage 
from our own Government. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


I do not propose to speak at any t length in defense of the 
cotton manufacturing industries of the United States. The manu- 
facture of cotton in Pennsylvania, while large, is not so extensive 
as that of textiles made from other materials; but, as it is of some 
importance, m purpose is to direct attention to it in some small 
degree; and I — 75 y showing in what manner this industry was 
builtup in the United States, by persistent efforts of wise, energetic, 
and far-sighted men. 

I quote from the History of the Textile Industries of the United 
States, by William R. Bagnell (before referred to), a brief account 
of the beginning of cotton manufacture upon this continent. First, 
I give a narrative of the establishment of the first cotton factory in 
New England, to which is appended an extract from the dairy of 
President Washington, showing that he visited this mill and that 
he felt the same interest in the beginning of the cotton manufacture 
in America which, it has already been shown, he felt in the begin- 
nmg of the woolen manufacture, 

The following is the narrative: 


THE BEGINNING OF AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURE. 


The first cotton yf in New England, tho second in the United States, was 
commencedin the fall of 1787. The title of the company was to be The MP ru 
tors of the Beverly Cotton Manufactory," and the capital authorized was £10,000 
real and £80,000 personal, equivalent to $300,000 Federal currency. 

The following extract from the I of President Washington, who made a 
tourin Yew England in the fall of 1789, gives some interesting information con- 
cerning the operations of the factory at that time: 

M Yrilay, of October. After passing Beverly 2 miles we came to a cot- 
ton manufactory, which seems to be carrying on by the Cabots (principally). In 
this curet they have the new invented carding and spinning machines. 
One of the first supplies the work, and four of the latter, one of which spins 
84 threads at a time by one person. The cotton is prepared for these j 
by being first lightly) drawn to a thread on the common wheel. There is another 
machine for doubling and twisting the threads for particular cloths; this also 
does many atatime. For gas. the cotton from the spindles and preparing it 
for the warp, there is a reel which expedites the work greatly. number of 
looms (15 or 16) were at work with spring shuttles, which do more than double 
work. In short, the whole seemed perfect, and the cotton stuffs which they turn 
out excellent of their kind—warp and filling both cotton.” 


But altogether the most important chapter in the history of 
American cotton manufacture is that taken from the book to which 
I have referred, ring an account of the enterprise of Samuel 
Slater, who was the founder of American cotton manufacture. 'The 
account is as follows: 


THE FIRST AMERICAN COTTON MILL. 


In 1775 Messrs. Arkwright, and Strutt, Samuel Need having retired from tho 
firm, erected a large mill at Belper, in Derbys about 1 Crom- 
ford and Derby, about 7 es north of the latter place. per is on the 
river PENO which affords an ample supply of water power. They soon after- 
wards erected another large mill at Milford, some 2 miles south of Belper. 
They operated these mills with that at Cromford as their joint p rty until 
1781, in which year they dissolved their partnership, Richard Ark T retain- 
ing AND at Cromford, and Jedediah Strutt retaining those at per and 

00 


In the latter mill was employed in his youth one whose successful introduction 
into this country of the Arkwright system of cotton machinery, and his relation 
to the development of the industry under this new impulse, gave to him, worthily, 
the appellation of the father of the American cotton manufacture. 

Samuel Slater was born in Belper, Derbyshire, June 9, 1768. He was the son 
of William Slater, a respectable yeoman, owning the estate known as Holly 
House." The yeomanry of England form a distinct class between the gentry and 
the peasants, farming their own lands, usually possessing a uniary com- 
2 en, n $ middle position, removed on the one ma from 

e; ing and paralyzing in unmitigated poverty, and on the other hand, from 
the e which is o. associated with large wealth, either inherited or rapidly 


The lad Samuel had the MM of a good education in the common English 
branches, being a favorite pupil of his master, Thomas Jackson, and es 
ndept in arithmetic and other mathematics, the knowledge of which was of t 
value to him in his future career as a manufacturer, and especially in the mechan- 
ical construction to which the early years of his residence in this country were 
largely devoted. The excellence of his penmanship may be observed to his auto. 
graph, such as it was when he had been for many years in active business, and in 
which there is a TEM resemblance to the signature to hís indenture as an 
irre made in his fifteenth year, and still preserved in the family. 
the 8th of January, 1783, he was op renticed to Jedediah Strutt, and entered 

his employment in the cotton mill at Milford. Before the death of William Slater, 
which occurred in 1782, Mr. Strutt had applied for the services of one of his sons, 
as an apprentice, to learn the business of cotton manufacturing, expressing a 
preference for the eldest son; Mr. Slater suggested that his second son, Samuel. 
would be better adapted to the position, observing that ne not only wrote well 
and was good at figures, but was also of a decided mechanical genius." He had 
given marked indications of this genius, being ''his mother’s boy to wind 
worsted;'' and, to facilitate this work, had made for himself a polished steel 
spindle. The design of Mr. Strutt was not — EEEE out; but, a fow 
— later, was accomplished by the engagement of the lad Samuel as his ap- 

rentice. 
z In his he e young Slater manifested so much industry, fidelity, and 
mechani skill, that he became a favorite of his master, and after some three 
years, though so young, was appointed an overseer, a position which gave him an 
experience afterwards of much value to him. During this time his mind was 
active in reference to his own establishment in business when the pene period 
for it should arrive. Apprehending that the cotton manufacture in his native 
land would be overdone, and believing, in view of what he could learn of the con- 
dition and prospects of the cotton manufacture in America, that there would be, 
in that country, a wide field for enterprise, one in which his knowledge and 
rience would important elements of success, and having seen in an English 
newspaper a reference to the inducements held out by the legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania and other States to encourage the introduction of improved machines for 
cotton manufacture, he determined to emigrate to America. 

He knew that there was great jealousy in England of the efforts of the infant 
Republic to render itself as independent of the mother country in its industrial 


relations as it had become in civil affairs, and that s : 


laws had been passed t the emigration of me angen tae eg s 
Or ö — peer or. Ty. 
erefore, determined to perfect 3 d E 
— then to depend on his memory and mathematical and cal skill for con- 
M pem the 3 g to the rte system. 
ving je necessary prepara! an 
without divulgin, fis fnidutions ovem to his mother lets Mom and went to 
London, ag Ww ci ce to res for New York. While 
waiting there for the ofthe vessel, he friends, that bees might 
be relieved from the 2 “which must have been caused by his sudden depart- 


ure from home without their knowled, 

‘The date of his departure from Lo on was September 1, 1789, and he landed in 
New York, after a tedious worse © of sixty-six days, ay, n the month of Novem- 
ber. Within four days after ee tained re eer uj de from tho New York 
Manufacturing Society, which h M that yY Dye and had 
established a cotton 8 in in Vesey stn N ew York City. some three 
weeks of UAE Del 3 that it had little 

of success, boch Ponta the o l the y vn ppe the want of 


water an erein the vicinity Md the 

this time with captain of the sloop tradin, E and New 
York, he was informed of the experiments made in in that par * North Prov- 
idence known as Pawtucket in manufacturing er. At 
once, on the 2d of December, 1789, he repre. dro a A. —＋ to wh, the 


wealthy nee vede of Providence, who eee the capital for these 
5 o services as a manager of co N 

ike many 8 wealth and patriotic ap. meis re different States in 
ihe decade succeeding the achievement of the national rers m orem api 
— was impressed with the importance of tho establishment of man- 


otures. 
The circumstances which led to this investment of * — ME a 
pe — by the employment of Samuel Slater, resulting in uecessful intro- 
tion of the r de Will system of cotton machinery into pa ining — as stated. 


prem pany "for forty 

“A bout the year 1788 Daniel 1 Andrew Dexter, and Lewis Peck, "all of 
ence, entered into an what was homespun 

cloth. The iden at iret wan to spin by hand and jeans linen warp and 

cotton filling, but that Orr, of Brid Mass., had im: 

some models of E for of spinnin it 

was agreed that Daniel Anthony should go to Bri iacta te of the 

modo! of said Ho, in company with Jo! Greenwich, 


^ 
who had been doing som: inthe 
3 metals iai 


ti This model of the — TIT at or 
0) on. was vo 
hoon taken from one of the first built in : England A draft of this machine was 

accordingly taken X laid — qr des ow The then proceeded to build a a 
machine of a understood that a model of 


this machine was pater from Bag into y, Mass., by aman by tho 


This peer had os ht spind} It first set up in aprivate hi 
“This jenn es. It wWas set up in aprivate house 
i — - x operated there. 


and aft t-houso at Providence and 

Joshua Lindly, of ree heben was then engaged to build a machino 
carding the cotton, — aie to — — A poses. obtained also from Beverly. 
‘This machine was somethin, the one now used for ting wool, the 
cotton being taken off the — m ining frame after 


this machine was finished. DU aes 
the draft obtained at CEST. This machine something stalar 4 


of turning the machine was too laborions to 
was too oe to be turned by water. Soo 
f Provi but as all 


hien ting 
to beof tho Ar: The inthe American man 3 
at Philadelp n the fac factories at ao Worcester, New York, and Bal 
gum — e vlr ee very While the State models at Bri 
water, io broth: —€— imperfect, were intended to 
and supposed to have been, built according to the Arkwright pattern. 
At the same time as that the experiment with tho spikning e je 
chamber of the market house, in 5 h Alexander and 


Providence, and under his direction loom was 8 
duroy. it was set up, also, in the chamber of the market house, and was o 

with success so far as the weaving was concerned; bay neither 
anyone elso in Providence knew how to cut the cord 

mm and to giveit the proper finish, so that, after a 


was and Alexander remo to Miladelphia. 

Some other facts concerning the investment of capital by Moses wn were 

given „ October 15, 1791, to John Dexter, from which 
We quote as 

the spring of 1789 some persons in Providence had ed to be made a 

carding machine, a jenny, and a spinning frame, to work b; after the manner 

of 6 invention, taken principally from — to the State of 

were made at their two from Sco 


p took the thet ideas fi from observation and not cem experience in the 8 


other on near}, Lemma je to wane," fra with que 
out . at 8 which I also ee I attempted to set to Ae 
and made a littl id quantity of the yarn, thelr eso was suspended u per- 


c a person who wroug| 
The 1 notice of the above experiments is —— 


Gazette and Country Journal of August 8, 1789: 
‘A corres observes: ‘There never was rie okie ca pA industry and 
zeal to promote manufactures in this town and as at present prevails. 
every family seems more or less in way. There are now 
also at work a ing with a 3-foot c two spinning jennies of 60 
and one of 38 s anda after Arkwright's constructii 


common a$ that 2 

The allusion — corduroys, ctc., doubtless 
refers to the business 5 tal ier caa epi 
Brown, were then in tags r^ o focence in, the letter, f 

business conditio: 0 foren 
. n, there is aro ce 6 letter, just quoted, 

„Wo had in 1789 „% ˙ und scm weavers ab wor on linen: 
but have not been to get cotton warps to a useful de; af perfestion on (nb 
. had found the undertaking pe. more arduous than I 


both as to the attention — Ae a the expense, being necessitated 
workmen ee uds ind and on M little dependence 


we 
$ — rout ela of €— Unoa WADE re wove and the jenny was per- 


Thepurchaseofthe by Sores 8 18,1789. Whethe 
the firm of Almy & Sen magn fal been previously engaged in —.—.— we are nod 
informed. The first entry of cloth, made as just stated, was dated June 11, 1789, 
and, between that date and Janua; — da 1791, when the new maehinery, built under 
ep b pons nate aie oboe a ae E 
0 aren es, inclu corduroys, royal ri e; cotton- 
etta, jeans, and fustians, had been made. dala ian ^ 
Moses Brown, having received the letter from Samuel Slater, replied, under date 
of December 10, 1789, in a letter, from which we quote 
“T, or rather. Almy and Brown who havo ths business in tho cotton dino, want 
the assistance of a person in the frame or Ced eru «ergy esperi: 
ment has been made which has failed, no person bein 3 uai 


to 


perft 

ncouragement. Wo hardly know what to sayto thee; but, if thou ye 2 — 

— t perfect and conduct them to profit, if thou wilt come and d o it, thou 

shalt have all the profits made of them, over and above the interest of the money 

they cost and thewear and tear of them. Wo will find stock and be repaid in yarn, 
and this informati 


as we ma; —_ for six months, we do for ion thon canst 
give, if f uainted with the business. If 5 situation does not 
come up $09 what thou wishest, and from thy know. be ascertained of 


Dae ot Ape — . 4 xar a contract between W. Almy and Sith Brown 


on one Samuel Slater = the other par Lr Bde porn ue the terms d 
which formor gentlemen woro to farnish capi for the con. 
struction of two rade Rr machines, a drawing and roving frame, and s ter we son 
frame ^v the hundred spindles, and capital for t. e — of the 
manu — a 


e ler eeu of the machines, and, as compensation for his 
knowledge and services, latter was to receive one-half of the profits of the 
and to be the owner of one-half of the machinery. 

Brown wero algo to hare a commission f 23 per cent for the 


and Mr. Slater was to be c 
in the mm A brin 


construction of the machines, 
old and new, and for thee — advanced for his su en pnb while De Svep and 
prosecuting the business. The style of the firm form 


was 
was the 8 law of Moses Brown, 
married his dos daughter, $ Sarah. He was in Providence, Lr 17, N. 1101. 
and resided during his whole lifo in that town, becoming one of its ting à -— 
chants and most citizens, and was of the same re 
father in-law, being a ber ise Mi of the Society of sol — "rgo died 
, was a cousin of 


in edere February 5, 
Smith Brown, the second member of the firm at the beginning, 
Moses Brown, his father, Elisha Brown, being the tenth child and seventh som. 
while James, father of Moses Brown, was g neton second — second son of 
James, grandson of Rev. Chad Brown. Brown was born in Providence, 
April 1758. He continued in the firm of Almy, Brown & Slater but a short 
time, probably ect two Pembroke, Maus from its eh anim jn, when ho retired from busi- 
where he had married Lydia Gould, and 
resided on 3 — till his bath. June 16, 1813. 
8 h E Me — rd a — three months 3 proma to 
employers as uce 0 ese A eeme cap partnorskip, 
FVV aided oniy b “hs memory vente 
pen: on own only by out or 
model, for Sly rA chem ri of ftem v and complicated es. This was 
true 0. m obtain the card clothing he visited the 
town o Taken bee as., whore Pliny le, a member of the the Society of Friends, 
ufactured hand car: 


man 

This had been an . rtant industry for along time, rendered necessary by the 

eral practice in the colonial period, and for e Rion later, of queden le 

5 of cotton, liner, or woolen, in the homes of The hand card was 

on and necessary adjunct of the spinning iv cat and the —— The 

prickin of the leather with two needles, fitted into a handle, the bending, cut- 

ting, pointing the iex ee so ingand inserting of the teeth, were all tedious 

hand processes, Card. achines had been constructed by Jeremiah Wil- 

kinson, of Combertand, E R. kag in 1773 and by — 5 Evans in 1777, but neither 
machine, if effective, was in sed into general us 

There wasa card manufactory in Boston in 1780, à as is indicated in the follow- 
ing extract from President Was Hin grand E a under date of October 28, 1789: 

“I went to the card manufactory, where, I was informed, about 900 2 rf 
one kind and another, and for one e and another, are employed. 
of cards are madi and there are machines for executing every e tho n RE 
a new and expeditious manner, especially in cutting tho tee! 
which is dion dd atonestroke. They MS made 63,000 paire of cards in a year, 
can n the imported cards. Many cards of this manufactory have been 
shi to England." 

— were hand cards, and were in general use in this country before the intro- 
duction of carding machines. 

Amos Whittemore, of bene deis Mass., patented Ji re 6, 1797, an inyen- 
tion which was the s much more, of the machine whic: 
in later times, never ited io eli t admiration, and of which Daniel Webster 
that it seemed to be more nearly endowed with human — thau any 
other machine ever invented," John Randolph, after gazing for somo time in 
silence at its workin, „ exclaimed, “All but the immortal soul!“ 

The mediately successfal, and the manufacture of — Se 
was ced as early as 1708. This is evinced by the following ad 
ment in the Massachusetts Mercury, of August 24, 1 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


PATENT CARD MANUFACTORY. 


„The subseribers beg leave to inform their friends and the that they 

invo formed a connection in business under the firm of William re & Co., 

tho „ in Market Square, lately occupied by Wiliam 
8 and keep constantly for sale a complete assortment 
cotton wool cards of all kinds. Also, clothicrs’ and hatters' cards; they 
fürnish cards for machines, at the shortest notice, equal if not su 
to any manufactory in 8 — eyes will be sold, w: 

retail, on as good terms.as at any manufac America. 

a T WILLIAM WHITTEMORE. 
“AMOS WHITTEMORE. 
“SAMUEL WHITTEMORE. 
‘t BOSTON, August 10, 1798.” 


„Market Square" is now known as Foneull Hall Squaro " in Boston. 


The cards were made by Mr. Earle and sent to Pawtucket, where they wore 
o first attempt to 
Slater was very much per- 
d 
pe nh deceiver, assuming to know and be able to do, 
. Onaclose examination, he saw that 


teeth, 

Slater's relief and the great satisfaction of his partners, 
work effectivoly. Two other statements of the solution of this difficulty have 
been made: One, that after having labored day after ay to discover the defect 
HINE Up cater Send the difficulty was revealed to him in a dream, and that 
on going next day to his work, ... UE Me tii 
remedy; the other, that one of his assistants, a most skillful ingenious me- 
chanic, Sylvanus Brown, the father ot the late James 8. Brown, of Pawtucket, dis- 
covered the defect and suggested the remedy. Both of these 
oni declared to be erroneous by 

later, in a conversation with the writer, and the above account of the matter was 
given by him as the correct one. 

The new machines were set up, as those purchased 5 Brown in May, 
1789, had beenlin the fullin mill of Ezekiel Carpenter, W then stood near 
west end and south of Pawtucket bridge. This mill was on what was known as 
“the old forge lot,“ and had been es hed some six years before, Mr. Car- 

having purchased, June 18, 1784, one-quarter of the land on the western 
Bank of the vor above and below Pawtucket 1 — an with one-quarter 
of the dam and right of water. It belonged. at to Stephen Jencks, a 
lineal descendant of Joseph Jencks, who, coming from Lynn, Mass., in 1755, was 
the first settler of Pawtucket. He was an iron-founder, having learned the - 
ness and having been associated in it with his father, also bearing tho name of 
Joseph Jencks, who was the manager of the iron furnace erected in the spring of 
1644, on the west bank of the pu River, then within the limits-of Lynn, now 
of Saugus, Mass. Spocimens of iron ore, taken from the swamps in that 
vicinity, having been carried to England, eleven gentlemen of wealth and enter- 
prise formed a company in 1643, styled the Company of Undertakera for the 
o organizati Mot ka AAS hcught io Dis OLIES MALEDA OE ORE, 
in the or; lon of the company, broug s a corps of workmen, 
one of w. , and their s tendent, was Joseph Jencks. 
Of him Alonzo Lewis, the historian of Lynn, says, Joseph Jencks deserves to 
be held in remembrance in American as tho first fonnder who 
worked in and iron in the Western Continent.” what time, after remo v- 
ing to Rhode Island, his son established his forge is not known, but probably very 
soon, though the first reference to the forge at Pawtucket bridge, which we have 
fo is in an agreement ontered into August 17, 1718, between owners of the 
fron forge and of a gristmill, which was on a lot adjoining that of — 7 — —. 
ze 


ter in 1784 was the same with, or on the same site as, the original fi 


C under the supe fer gs ag teres was made at 
least as early as the beginning of October, 1790. This is thi 

fia tesens letter addressed to the writer by the veteran man turer, 
Moses Pierce, now of Norwich, Conn. There is hardly any doubt that, with the 
0 and adjustments which would be needed in a complete set of cotton 
mac ery, including the carding machines and the drawing and roving, as well 
as the spinning frames, after success: had been e some two or 
three months would pass away before the regular work of the factory could com- 
mence, with — — of operatives and the keeping of their time, day after 


day. 
Tue first record of the latter kind commences with Monday, 8 1790, 


and os the names of four lads, and Charles Ikinson, 
— abez Jenks, who were employed for the tha pag e Re On the next 


and during that week the operatives were nine, seven boys and two ae 
six children, from 7 to — 2 


, 1790, in company with Moses 

Bro Brown, who did a small busi- 
ness in Providence, at manufacturing on. billies. and Jennies, driven by as 
also fustians, 


Rie es Mer PME That rete teens ame Ee BE 
v ete., the work emi, ts. 
There was a spinning-frame in the bi mi a eed to stand in the Leut 
west abutment of Pawtucket bridge, owned by iel 


machine was very imperfect and made very uneven yarn. The cotton for this 
experiment was carded by hand, and roped on a woolen wheel by a female. Mr. 
Slater entered into contract with Wil Almy and Smith Dro and com- 
pepe —.— a water · frame eap So —— mper d the zc 

and ro; necessary — soon after - 
X Medi — ä some timo the halt of 1790, or winter 
fous I was then in my tenth year, and went to work forhim, and began tend- 


breaker. Four children of David Arnold—Turpin, Eunice, and 
Sat: Wilkinson, Jubes Senko, Jahr — mad’ Otis — 
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Denes, were the operatives in 1790 and 1791. These children were from 7 to 12 
years o; x 

We have not been able to 5 ; when the first change in the per- 
sonnel of the firm was made. As Obadiah, only son of Moses Brown, attained hia 
— July 15, 1792, it is bable that he then, or soon afterward, took the 
place Smith Brown in the the style of which was not changed. 

The success of the enterprise was such that, very soon, cotton B were 
duced equal in quality to those of the same grade made in Great Britain, and the 
indications of a profitable business encouraged the decision on the part ot the firm 
to erect a mill ir adapted to cotton spinning. On the 12th of November, 
1791, Cyntha Jenks, exeeutrix of the will of Jonathan Jenks, sold land and mill 

vilege, about 20 rods above the fulling mill, then occupied by Aimy, Brown & 

ter, to Moses Brown and Oziel Wilkinson, these parties owning, respectively, 
interests of three-fourths and one-fourth. The pne paid was *' three hundred aud 
fifty Spanish milled dollars." Moses Brown sold one-half of his interest Decem- 
ber 12, 1791, to Thomas Arnold, of Providence, retaining three-eighths of the land 
and mill privilege, or three-sixteenths of the water of the Pawthekeb River at that 
es for the new fae! , which was completed and went into operation in 1793, 

t was originally 40 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 2 stories high, with an attic avail- 
able for some p of the business. 

Additions have made to it at diferent times. The first was an Mere 
50 fect in length eastward, and finished uniformly, as to width, height, and gen 
ap with the mill. The second was an extension wes ofthe 
same length with and of similar avpearance to that previously made eastward. 
The dimensi ons of the mill were then 190 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 2 stories high. 
The original mill and the western extension were afterwards s. a enlarged 
nearly as 


by increasing the width to 51 feet, and raising the roof, rendering 
available for machinery as a full moy: A tower, 10 feet wide and 25 feet deep, 
a 


ane bnil$ at the = 2 eel by, Almy, Bro x 
0; was expense of, was own — , Brown 
of Moses Brown 


Brown conveyed to William Almy and 
and to Samuel Slater, for a 


On going to Pawtucket, Mr. Slater found a home in the family of Oziel Wilkin- 
son, a member of the Society of Friends, and a mechanic of much skill and enter- 
who had been enga; at Pawtucket, from his early m , in various 
enterprises connected with ironwork. One of his daughters, — 

became the devoted wife and efficient helpmate of Samuel Slater and the mother o 
his ten child: of whom six sons attained manhood, three of them succeeding 


first from 

for the linen thread, had been previously in general use for most of the 
poses to which cotton thread is now app Her in 
showed her some remarkably smooth and even yarn, which 


od. 

d make good sewing thread; and, with the aid of 
twisted some of it on an ordinary spinning wheel, making No. 20 
ply in seams, the cotton thread 
Ls med dude sii ri This, so far as there is record, was the first use of cot- 
for the beginning of the thread, 


which, both in Europe and Ameríca, has become a very important and extensive 


It was somewhat difficult, at the beginning of the cotton manufacture at Paw- 
tucket, to obtain operatives, and many employés were children whose parents. 
were very poor, and who had but small opportunities for even an elementary 
education. As a remedy for this deficiency, Mr. Slater, in 1793, established a 
Sunday school in his house, and at first taught tho children himself, and after- 
wards — Ó with a suitable compensation, students from Rhode Island Col- 
lege, now Brown University, to do the work, his wise benevolence finding therein 
a double scope, in the aid afforded worthy young men, pursuing col- 
legiate studies, as well as in tho primary object, the men meme queo sos 
ment of the children and youth employed by him. It is believed that was 
tho first Sunday school lished in Now England, its principal object being 
somewhat different from Sunday schools in at ead pan x day, but pre- 
cisely the same as that of the first Sunday school established by Robert Raikes, 

The success of Samuel Slater in his en at Pawtucket was due in. 
doubtless, to the superior machinery constructed there under his direction, 
to his remarkable ability, bothas a mechanic, trained under the eye and with tlie 
especial personal interest in him of Jedediah Strutt, the foremost cotton mann 
facturer of that period in Great Britain, and as a man 3 business capa 
353 and large capitalist, able to devise and carry 
forward enterprises of large scope and exceptional success. It was due, also, 
largely to the fact that he did not, at the first, and for many years, attempt to. 
com with foreign manufacturers in making fabric of any kind, but, as a 
ug r," to supply yarns for domestic use, to be woven in the homes of the peo- 

le into such fabrics as might be needed in the fum ilies of the region which could. 

easily supplied from the factory. — of Samuel Slater as s ‘spin: 
ner," the tion must be remem hep | marked at that time, and con- 
siderably so even at the present time, in Great Britain, between the who 
made yarns, al 5 known as “spinners,” and manufacturers,“ w. a 
ing arae — the spinners or their agents, made them into fabrics of various 
inds and styles. 


Persons engaged in spinning s and selling them in the skein or warp have 
€—— xg erani 9 2 vm 5 8 

wn, was averse, for some years after the successful use of power looms by 
others, to their introduction in any of the mills in which he had an interest, pre- 
ferring to remain what he had been from the days of his apprenticeship, a '' spin- 
ner." He, however, in later years became a manufacturer“ in the largest sense 
of that term and the recognized head of the cotton industry in the large section of 


the country including Rhode Island, Eastern Connecticut, and Southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts, where the establishment of cotton mills had due to his example: 
and success. j 

. ̃ ᷣ bue NERIS the MILI. of Dia ROAY K, 
spin: e yarns e em 80 e ; 
Ber afew . in pesce: Mec of the establ t of several similar factories- 
in Rhode Toland and the contiguons States, it was found market. 
at a greater distance, and adver: ents show thatin the first two decades 


— were established in different 
1 & Brown, the selling of the 
PS pia ern fho soling of th 

on by Almy, Brown & Slater, in the village of Pawtucket, in N. 
ence. 


980 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The following advertisement appeared in one of the newspapers of Portsmouth, 
N. H., in March, 1802: 


"COTTON YARN. 


“Almy & Bro Providence, State of Rhode Island, being princi: concerned 
in the — — ve cotton mills on the Continent, have for oa a iago assortment 
of cotton yarn suitable for warp or filling, and also of two and three- ed yarn, 
suitable for knitting or weaving stockings, of equal quality to any in America; 
they are enabled to supply their customers, and others who may want, on as low 
terms as any person in the United States, and on short notice. 

“Orders from every pa of the country will be duly attended to by addressing 


thi e subscribers. 
by post, or otherwise, "ALMY & BROWN. 
“PROVIDENCE, March, 1502. 


N. B. They have likewise for sale candle-wicks of superior quality, of which 
tallow chandlers and others may be supplied with any quantity. The above may 
be had in any quantity, and at the same prices as at the manufactory of Nathan 
JD. Folsom, next door to Mr. Brierly, Spring Hill, Portsmouth." 


The statement at the beginning of this advertisement, that Almy & Brown 
were icipally concerned in the most extensive cotton mills on the continen 
doub refers to the fact that they had, at that time, a controlling interest no 
only in the factory at Pawtucket, but also in the factory, established in 1794, at 
Centreville, Warwick, R. L, by William Potter, James and Job Greene, and 


thers. 
" In May, 1809, in one of the newspapers of Boston was the following advertise- 
ment: 


"FACTORY COTTON AND THREAD STORE, NO. 20 COURT STREET, OPPOSITE CONCERT 
HALL. 


“George Connell, agent for Almy & Brown, of Providenceand Pawtucket manu, 
factories, has now for sale from eight to ten thousand babes cg of yarn, for weaving 
from No. 5 to 30; knitting two three threads, from 5 to 36, white, black, blue 
and slate; three thousand yards of cloth, such as checks, stripes, Meme ay: ging- 
hams, bedticks, shirting and sheeting cotton, etc.; five hundred pounds cotton 
thread, in hanks, from No. 12 to 60, of a superior quality and very white. Also, a 
great variety of other cottons for working, embroidering, netting for making of 

ges, tattan, cord, etc. 


„Mar 30, 1809.” 


From this advertisement it is evident that as early as the spring of 1809 the 
weaving of various fabrics of cotton had been commenced on hand-looms on 
account of, perhaps in, the factories of which Almy & Brown were the selling 
agents. 

Obadiah Brown died October 15,1822. He was a merchant of much bp ee and 
en , a highly respected and influential member of the Society of Friends, 
and a munificent peson of the Friends’ Boarding School, rione eater in 
his will for its endowment. His place in the business was assumed by W 
Jenkins, whose wife, Anna, daughter of William Almy, had become the owner of 
one-third interest as residuary legatce of Obadiah Brown, the style of the firm 
remaining the same. 

On the 12th of August, 1829, Samuel Slater sold his one-third interest in the mill 
and business to Willam Almy and William Jenkins for $15,000, the manufactur- 
ing as well as the mercantile department of the business being from that time 

ted under the one style of Almy & Brown. No change was made in this 

le for more than twenty-five years, though by thedeath of her father, February 

5, 1836, and of her husband, March 6, 1840, Anna A. Jenkins became sole roprie- 
tressof the manufactory. She leased the Monet A pril 6, 1846, to Gideon C. Smith 
& Co, (Joseph C. Peckham and Reuben J. Peckham) for eleven years, with an 
annual rent of $2,500. At her death, November 20, 1849, her son, Moses Brown 
z e inherited the property, and conveyed it, February 15, 1856, to Samuel Boyd 

o , as trustee, 

On the 29th of April, 1856, Samuel Boyd Tobey, trustee, sold the factory to 
H Jorauld and Edwin Jerauld, who, under the firm of H.Jerauld & . 
operated it for nearly nine years. They, having become embarrassed in their 

made an assignment February 20, 1865, to Robert Sherman, Daniel Hale, 
and Ira D. Ellis, by whom the n was sold, May 17 of that year, to Francis 
Pratt and Job L. Spencer, who, under the firm of Pratt & S ncer, carried on the 
business of the factory for more than eleven years. AMT aving mortgaged the 
mill to Gideon L. Spencer Jan 16, 1869, and its condítion not being fulfilled, 
themortgage was foreclosed, and the estate was sold, November 11, 1870, to Erastus 
B. Sampson. The mill was owned, though not operated, by him till March 31, 
1886, when he sold it to Gideon L. Spencer, who now owns it. The mill is now, as 
it has been since its purchase by Pratt & Spencer in 1865, under the management 
of Job L. Spencer, son of the present proprietor. 


Kindred to this subject, Mr. President, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to present a graphie aecount, from the work before quoted from, 
of the condition of Philadelphia manufactures in the year 1804. It 
will be seen that the Germantown hosiery industry, now one of 
magnificent proportions, was even then making headway, and that 
the material produced in the mill was sold, upon the street pave- 
ment, from baskets, This narrative tells of the beginning of a man- 
ufacturing industry which, for extent, variety, excellence, and im- 
portance, is second to that of no other community in the world. 

I quote again, as follows (page 362): 


PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURES IN 1804. 


There is an interesting reference in the pamphlet, from which we have already 
ye ner (pp. 222, 223, 226), to the condition, in 1804, of one branch of the textile 
ndustry which was early established in P: elphia and the 8 wags 
of Germantown, and which had attained, during the last century, a considerable 
degree of development and prosperity, from which we make the following ex- 


“Phere is yet no other market for the Germantown hosiery but whatis brought. 


in three or four baskets to the gutter, at the corner of Second street. Formerly 
an eligible stand was assigned them; but, the trade ev year getting more 
and more insignificant, they were obliged to abandon that situation and give way 
tothe venders of Ringe rend, confectioneries, etc., manufactories which minis- 
ter more immediately to the wants of agriculture. In short, if it had not been 
that istration have purchased these N for the use of the 
Army, half the frames in Germantown must havebeen unemp 
tion on this business is so correct as to enable us boldly to pronounce that, if no 
enco nt be ge tothe Germantown stocking business, it will 
die away with old Du en that are empl init. Isaac Roushe indeed 
still & few goods up to the country, but not one-tenth of what he formerly 


osiery business. This was true; and yet, when 
they came there, what must be their astonishment when they found that all the 
frames in the p or even in all Pennsylvania, would not sufficient for the 
stock of one respectable hosier in the town of Nottin, and that both masters 
and journeymen were in better circumstances in En they were in here. 
The following reference to yet another branch of textile industries, character- 
ized b7 es same ill success and failure which he had deplored as to other indus- 
tries, is also of much interest, especially as DE the attitude of Great 
Britain, less than a century ago, on the question of protection of home industries, 
not merely by a tariff which would enable its own manufacturers to compete with 
foreign manufacturers, but by absolute prohibition of all importations of such 
8 enforced Mary legal penalties, which had been enacted in the * 
nu of rge II, and continued during all the intervening period of more than 
ears. 


** We seem to be as fond of gold lace and embroid as other nations; but 
mark the different conduct of nation and of England. In order to secure to 
the workmen and workwomen in thatline the whole trade of their fellow-citi- 
zens, who, because DTE rich, must be vain, the latter country has enacted b: 
the statute 22, George II, chap. 36, ‘that no foreign embroidery, or silver roca 
shall be imported, 3 of having it forfeited and burnt, and a fine of £100 for 
every piece. Nors any person sell or e to sale any foreign embroidery, 
gold or silver threa 21 brocade, otc., or make the same up in any 
ment, on pain of having it forfeited and burnt, and mp ign ty penalty of £100; 
the mercer or other person, in whose custody it may found, incurs a similar 
fine.’ Whereas the foreigners came over in 1794-'95 to this country and brought all 
the machinery for drawing the gold and silver wire, making the thread, lace, and 
— they no doubt e ted the countenance of the government. They 
were deceived; they were excluded from the domestic market by anation who 
would burn our embroi or lace, if we dared to send it thither. One of them 
has gone to Europe; the other still exists in the Northern Liberties.” 


It is not 8 Mr. President, to add to these instructive 
chapters from the History of the American Textile Industries, as a 
final contribution, on account of an early attempt that was made, 
and with a considerable degree of success, to supply the growing 
textile industries of the country with machinery made at home. 
This narrative is also taken from the volume from which quota- 
— 2 have already liberally been made. It is as follows (page 


AN EARLY AMERICAN BUILDER OF TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
[James Davenport, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


In the foregoing sketch there is a reference to an ingenious mechanic, who, on 
the 14th of Herne ga received the first patent issued in the United States 
for any kind of textile machine. In addition to that reference to the machinery 
built for T" Wilson, we have the following information concerning James 
Davenport and hís work during the few years of his life after securing his patent. 

A member of the pere of Artists and Manufacturers of Philadelphia, in a 
Lees ie published in Philadelphia in 1804, gives the following account of the 
ers lishment of various textile industries in that city in the last decade of the 

t century: 

“In 1793-94 several — engines for wool and cotton were constructed; 8 
spinning trames on ME t'a principles; several mules of 120 spindles; and 
machinery forspinning flax by water was erected at the Globe mill. Ten good 
English stocking frames were imported, and several new ones were made b; 

Messrs Hadderly and Ouram, who came over to carry on that business, exclusively, 
to which they had been regularly bred ín England. About the same time a pers 
son came from Europe with a new invented and improved stocking frame, and 
another set up in gton that part of the smith business connected with 
weaving, viz. to make fly-shuttles, etc. The latter finding his mistake, after 
losing a considerable sum of money, went to Nova Scotia, and the former, aft 

showing to his brethren of the craft the excellence of the machine, abandoned it.’ 

We have been unable to obtain information concerning the persons by whom 
this cotton and woolen machinery was set up. That the machinery for spinning 
flax" was of the invention and construction of James Davenport there is no 
doubt. Hadderly and Ouram may have been operators on the stocking frames, 
though the statement, which is somewhat ambiguous, indicates that they came to 
this country to“ on the business of buil ing stocking frames." The loca- 
tion of these industries was in the old Governor's mill, which was originally a 
gtistmill established by William Penn, 1700-01, in that part of Philadelphia after- 
wards known as the Northern Liberties." e name was changed to Globe 
mill," about 1760, the business to which it was then devoted being the manufac- 
ture of mustard and chocolate. An advertisement in the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
Jan 6, 1790, indicates that the manufacture of those articles was continued at 
that date. Tho extract which we have given, if the date is correct, evinces that 
the said manufacture had ceased, and t experiments, at least, with reference 
to the development of textile industries were made there. Of the success of these 
experimenta The same writer e 

The spinning frames are at this day lying idle; the carding engnies are nearly 
worn out; and there is no person in Philadelphia who professes to construct 
such mac! . The stocking-frame smiths, above mentioned, have also gone, 
reluctantly, into other lines of business; and needles, which must be y 
renewed in are imported from Germany, for they are prohibited to be 
exported from England, as well as the frame itself.” 

The inference from the statement, which we have m concerning the settin, 
up of machinery for s up flax by water in the Globe mill, is that it edet | 
in the year 1793-'94. k is quite certain, however, that it was not set up there till 
the year1796. Bishop givesthe following account of it in his record of 1797: 

“One of the earliest manufactories in the United States, of any extent, for 

inning and weaving flax, hemp, and tow by water power, was t of James 

venport, put in operation with tent machinery within the last twelve 
months, at the Globe mills at the north end of Second street, Philadelphia. 

It was visited at the beginning of the year by Washington and several mem- 
bers of Congress, who were highly pl with the — and novelty of 
machinery. The President, in particular, expressed a high opinion of the merits 
of the patentee, Mr. Davenport, and an earnest wish that a work so honorable to 
the infant manufactories of the Union might be extended to different parts of the 
country, The labor was 5 by boys, one of whom was able to 
spin in a day of ten hours 292, feet of flax or hempen thread, using 20 to 40 

unds of flax or hemp, according to its fineness. One boy co weave on 

machinery 15 to 20 yards of sail cloth in a day. ee of the spinning 
and weaving are pa pe» in Peale’s Museum for public inspection.” 

The following e, quoted in an advertisement in the — Mer 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


cury, August 24, 1798, confirms the statement that the machinery was set up at 


time in the year 1796: 
sen z “ PHILADELPHIA, January 6, 1797. 


„Within the last twelve months there has been established in this city a most 
curious and extensively useful manufactory, in which the spinning and weaving 
of hemp, flax, and tow are performed by means of marten pret ge whole being 


carried on by a water wheel, requiring no other material labor that of a fow 
boys. On Tuesday last, agreeably to invitation, the President of the United 
Sta: several members 3 and other gentlemen puo a visit to thia 
manufa eased with the inge- 


ctory, and showed themselves in the M eem degree p 
nuity and novelty of it, the President, in particular, expressed a high opinion of 
the merit of the patentee, Mr. Davenport, and an earnest wish that a work so 
honorable to the infant manufactures of America might soon be introduced into 
different parts of the Union. We understand that it is a part of the pos the 
patentee to construct and deliver in ordor the machinery employment in this man- 
ufactory in any of the United States. 

“An 2 observer, by means of a stop watch, ascertained the number of 
feet of thread spun by one boy, in a day (or ten hours), which was the extra- 
ordinary quantity of 192,000 feet, which consumed from 20 to 40 pounds of flax 
or hemp, according to the fineness of the thread.” 

The advertisement just referred to shows that Mr. Davenport went to Boston 
in the fall of 1797 for the purpose of selling bis machinery, or patents, or of estab- 
lishing the business in nership with some other person. There is no record 
that he was successful in doing so. The advertisement, however, is of sufficient 
interest to be quoted at length. 

"SPINNING BY MACHINERY INTO THREAD AND TWINE. 


“James Davenport proposes to sell or erect his machine for spinning hemp, 
flax and tow; he will complete it, and let it to work, and instruct any person 
jeunes to purchase. These who have seen the machine at work will allow that 

e subjoined statement is strictly correct. 

“Thread. Two boys and one man can spin from 20 to 60 pounds per day, 
according to the fineness, regular and even. 

“Twine, seine or sewing: This machine will double twist, and finish from 50 
to 00 pounds per day, with three boys from 10 to 12 TAI old, which for regularity 
and excellence cannot be s y the twisting by hand of the best workmen. 

Where manual labor is so expensive as in this country, the adoption of a 
machine, to work with such facility and accuracy, must be an object worthy of 


general enco ement; the evident superiority, not only in quantity but also in 
quality, which machine possesses over the usual modes of working up the 
raw material he flatters himself gives him some claim to the patronage of an 


Ww 
American publie, ever ready to reward industry and ingenuity, nor can he be sus- 

ted of an overcharged or extravagant statement of its merits, as it is well 
town to those Sous nted with the business that it requires ten men, at least, 
to manufacture a similar quantity in the same space of time. 

"Any n willing to treat for the purchase of this invaluable invention MAT 
hear the by applying to J. Davenport, at John Baker's Hotel, Water street. 

Wanted. A er, who will find it advan us." 

We have no information or reason to believe that this advertisement secured to 
Mr. Davenport the result which he hoped for. The failure about this time of the 
en rise, of which we have given a full account, established in 1788 by several 
merchants and other capitalists in Boston, indicating, as it did, that, with the 
inadequate protection then afforded to domestie industries, the manufacture of 
sail-cloth could not be carried on with profit in 5 w'th the foreign 
fabric, was a sufficient discouragement to a renewed investment of capital in a 
similar industry. It is also stated by Bishop that Mr. Davenport died soon after 


putting his machinery in operation in theGlobe Mill and that the machinery was 

sold in April, 1798. The writer, from whom we quoted at the beginning of this 
Says: 

“The machine at the Globe Mill was sold, at vendue, in such lots as to pre- 


vent the possib: ty of ever POEM it at work again. Some of the above 
machinery, which the immortal Washington honored by his presence, lye at this 
moment in garrets and ce a prey to rust, and monuments of the departed 
arts, which died in their infancy by the carelessness and ignorance of the 


nurse.“ 

Mr. President, in dealing with the probable effect of the pending 
tariff bill em cotton manufacture, it is important to note some 
very valuable testimony which is supplied by leading cotton spin- 
ners in New England. In a protest against the proposed reduction 
of the duties, which was made in the autumn of last year, these 
New England cotton spinners make the following statement: 


COTTON MANUFACTURES. SECTION 248. 


Under the proposed Wilson tariff, a careful analysis shows that it would anihi- 
late the fine-yarn industry of this coun The inclosed statement shows the 
impossibility of meeting foreign competition, unless wages could be reduced fully 
40 cent, which in our opinion would be impracticable. This „ 
grown, during the past ten years, to such an extent, that now fully $25,000,000 of 
capital are invested, giving emplo yment to not less than 20,000 o tives, and 
consuming annually millions of dollars worth of cotton. It haa also developed 
the cultivation of the long stapled Allenseed, and the Sea Island cottons, raised 
in the Southern States, bringing a large profit to the planter, and supplanting 
foreign yarns made from Egyptian cotton. 

The American consumer of yarn has been largely benefited by the protection 
accorded to this industry, inasmuch as prices have been steadily reduced to the 
amount of 30 to 40 per cent during the past few years, as, for example, imported 
yarns, sold in 1883 at $1.25 per pound, have been replaced by domestic yarns, now 
3 cents per pound. * 

We ermore claim that our industry has been the means of diversifying 
the textile industries of this country by supplying the special yarns necessary 
for the manufacture of velveta, plushes, lace curtains, fine ginghams, etc. 

The proposed schedule does not properly provide for the various kinds of yarns 
which we now manufacture. A distinction should be made between the common 

yarns and superior combed yarns, into the cost of which labor enters so 
largely. The only intelligent way to remedy this is to levy a duty of one-quarter 
of a cent per pound, per number, on the carded qualities (as for illustration, num- 
ber 80 “carded” would pay a duty of 20 cents per pound) and on the “combed” 
yarns, a duty of one-third of a cent per pound, per number. This arrangement 
would not only 8 the matter, but would also form a barrier against the 
present a oe: pun as rouming me roles a 8 rey- 
enue on the impo ons of foreign cotton yarns, which for the year 1892 
amounted to about $700,000. k 

The reduction in the tariff, proposed by the Wilson bill, on cotton yarns, varies 
from 85 per cent to 60 per cent; for example, the present duty on yarn valued at 
25 cents in England is 18 cents per pound, while under the proposed ad valorem 
tariff the duty would be only 6; cents per pound. Another important fact, which 
must not be lost sight of, is that three-fourths of the cotton yarn produced in this 
country will come er the 25 per cent clause of the pro Wilson duties. 
This 5 the sonte T of the mee rate of duy, tha Fresh vus 
tages of w ch for pro ion of revenue have alrea: been reco, vy 
specific duties on ost all other man of Pe Br Secs gni ENTRE 


Mr. President, in this industry, as in the woolen industry, a spe- 
cific duty is of the highest value to manufacturers, so thatthey may 
know just what percentage of protection they can depend upon. 
With an ad valorem duty, through frauds and undervaluations 
(which are especially easy in connection with cotton fabrics), the 
manufacturers would never know what they would have to contend 
and figure against through foreign competition. 

The establishment in this country of largo x cog mills (which 
could not have been conducted successfully here unless they had 
had protection from the DM madeit possibleto plant various 
industries in this country which draw their materials from the 
opining mills instead of sending abroad for them. The result of 
this has been that the spinners have succeeded in reducing the 
prices of yarns from 33} per cent to 40 per cent during the last ten 

ears, below the prices prevailing when those industries were first 

egun, In 1881 and 1883 prices were one-third or more higher than 
they are to-day; and, because of this, many weaving plants and 
industries engaged in the manufacture of velvets, silks, plushes, 
fancy ginghams, and such articles, have been brought into opera- 
tion, have employed large amounts of capital, and have given 
emplo ment to many working people at good wages. The knit- 
goods industry, for example, (to which reference will bemade farther 
on in some detail,) has been enabled to attain large proportions 
because of the presence of these great mills which spinyarn. The 
mills have given to the knitter the very choicest and finest yarns 
that could be produced in any country, and at prices which have 
enabled them to do a most remunerative business during the past 
five years, The interests of the knitters and the spinners are the 
same; they are dependent upon one another, and they should have 
cy se protection for their mutual interests. 

A letter in reference to the prices, written to a fellow-spinner by 
an Englishman who came to this country about twelve years ago 
and is now engaged in the manufacture of yarns in New York City, 
contains this statement: 

Our prices are now down to a very low level, but must go still lower if the 
English yarns are to come in under the Wilson bill. No. 30 yarns will be invoiced 
by the large English spinners at 15 centa, and, coming in at a 20 per cent duty, 
will make the price, plus duty, 18 cents. If the Democratic arty had studi 
and planned to hel England and injnre America, it could — have done better 
than to have framed the Wilson bill. My mill has been stopped for three months 
the first stop that has been made, for orders, for twelve years, and I do not see 
any prospect of improvement yet. 


In discussing the influence of the pending bill upon the cotton 
manufacture of this country, Mr. President, nothing better can be 
done than to obtain the testimony of experts of the highest class, 
who have fully considered the whole subject and are familiar with 
it in all its details. I therefore incorporate in my remarks certain 
utterances of Mr. Arnold B. Sanford, of Fall River, Mass., Mr. A. 
C. Dunham, Mr. William C. Levering, and Mr. S. B. Chase—testi- 
mony which has appeared in the posue press, and which shows 
that the duties proposed in the tariff bill now pending will inflict 
grave injury upon this important American industry, The state- 
ments are as follows: 

Arnold B. Sanford, of Fall River, Mass., who is one of the largest 
cotton manufacturers in the United States, said: 


Our business COMPRA with our foreign competitors is handicapped by sev- 
raleonditions. Our labor costs fully 60 per cent more than that of our competitors. 
The taxation of our properties is very much JUD: The interest charges for 
money are much higher. The cost for transportation of goods and the cost of 
"m jes is also much greater. To give an illustration as compared with a British 
mill take the tax on a 50,000-spindle cotton mill in Bolton, England, and compare 
with that a similar one in Massachusetts, According to the consular report the 
tax on such a mill in Bolton amounts in the i grae sheng In Fall River the 
tax on a mill of like capacity amounta to $11,250, a difference of $9,801 against the 
American manufacturer. 8 an illustration of the higher cost of labor, we have 
in Fall River a new industry, which has recently been located there for the man- 
ufacture of spool cotton. Their superintendent, who worked for over twenty-five 
years in English cotton spinning mills, and their secretary, who also has had a 
large experienee, both informed me that the labor in the American mills here 
cost the firm fully 60 per cent more than the cost of precisely the same work in 


England. 

have the — aie through all the various departments of the mills to verify 
these statements. Furthermore, the most rigid economy was practiced in the 
English mills, which could not be tolerated here in America, and the superin- 
tendent told me 5 that the employés in his American mills could not 
do any more labor in the same time than the ep mh of the mills that he had 
run in England. If anything, he thought the English employés, from lon 
experience and better esp were the more efficient. Such competition as 
American mills have been able to T add infine goods has brought down the price 
of these goods 224 per cent, but still we are unable to compete with Great Britain 
in our own market in such goods, and we have been fo: to give up the manu- 
facture in our mills of the fine counts. 


THE BEST CONDITIONS ABROAD. 
Mr. A. C. Dunham, speaking on the same subject—and he is 
largely interested in the business—said : 


Ina district in Lancashire, England, say 30 miles sq five-ninths of all the 
cotton spindles of the world are owned and operated. The labor of these mills is 
of the best quality of its kind. Their machinery is of the latest and best make, 
and their 5 being in a compact district and under acute competition, 
is of great excellence, 

These mills of Lancashire are benefited by long experience, enjoy the use of 
cheap money, and use the best class of labor in the world for their purpose, which 
labor is paid just about half whai is expected for the same service in the United 
States. Wecan not compete with those mills without a tariff to make up the 
difference inlabor. And we could not compete then, 5 lower taxes, 
lower rate of interest, and other advantages which the English manufacturers 

ve. 


Mr. William C. Lovering, of Taunton, Mass., MAN the 
Arkwright Club, with an aggregate capital of nearly $70,000,000, 
speaking on the same subject, said : 

asked, if the American mills require protection on the basis of the 
TV 50 many of their products sell 
them in free-trade countries? One reason is that we have been able to send goods 
to China kg ole superiority of our goods, and in that way we have acquired 
E. ing icis ice dudes le cua DER el E 
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est amount of labor. But even when a mar- 


MORE STRONG PROOF. 

Mr. S. B. Chase, of Fall River, Mass., who is president of a large 
mill there, said: 

Ihsvoa t fall of documents giving the names of specific mills abroad, the 

the operatives and the earnings of similar operatives in our own mills. 

"These cannotbedisputed. Inourmills we make such goods as are imported, 

such goods as before the passage of the McKinley act sold for 122, and now sell for 

1l that is, when we can make any sale at all. 

be have ic the Rgures adu seil in Masdbesben, England, and of our own mill. 

In Manchester the men twister-tenders are paid $5.00 a week. In our mill they 


In addition, owing to a moro favorable climate, the English can e more, 
they claim, than we can in the same time. Now, in the card-room here are 


60 
Good mill coal in Lancashire costs $1.45, while at our mill we pay 

x ake the in taxos and other things and you will see 
how ul c 
Teast to up for the difference in wages. The statistics of importations put 
that beyond sll doubt. 

I desire, Mr. President, to submit also some testimony from the 
superintendent of E UNE 1 thread manu- 
facturers, of Westerly, R. I., in regard ifference in wages 
FC CC 
yarns. It will be observed that, in this industry as in the woolen 


manufacture, the American wages are frequently more than double 
the British wages; i S this, that the cost of a fine cotton- 


and, besides. 
spinning plant in England is not more than half that of such a 
plant in the United States. The communication is as follows: 
THE PRODUCTION OF FINE COTTON YARNS AND THE PROPOSED TARIFF. 


William X William i » 
[The Cark Company, ME REN Whittam, jr., super. 


WESTERLY, R. I., December 19, 1893. 


COMPARISON OF WAGES PAID IN THE DIFFERENT DEPARTMENTS. 
‘The rates of wages in the Aen ee wedki y. dnd. tha. JUGUM nitakaa 


computed on the basis of 4 shillings and 2 pence per 


$11.00 $5.04 $5. 06 
0.00 2.40 3.60 
24.00 8.64 15.36 
15.00 6.50 8.50 
11.00 5.04 5.96 
5,00 2.40 2. 60 
3.73 2.16 1.59 
7.00 3,48 3.52 
5.00 2.16 2.84 
5.50 2.76 2.74 
6.00 3. 00 3.00 
6.50 3.48 3, 02 
7. 50 3.48 4.02 
8.00 3.98 4.02 
8.55 4.20 4.35 
16. 00 9.12 6.88 
24. 00 9.00 14. 40 
3.00 1.93 1. 08 
18.00 7.20 10. 80 
13.00 6.00 7.00 
15.00 6.72 8.28 
10.00 5.04 4.96 
15.00 7. 20 7. 80 
14. 00 7. 20 6.80 


It wil be seen that there is a difference in favor of the English manufacturer of 
$139.08, equal to 117.15 per cent. 
e comparisons of cost of plant are also from actual data. In England, a plant 


E 
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To this testimony, Mr. President, I add that of the operatives in 
the mill of the Barbour Flax Spinning Company, at Paterson, N. J., 
an industry which spins linen thread. Some of the fi given 
in this protest are of value as showing that the American 
manufacturer and operative have to contend with the lowest low 
wages in Europe. e statement is as follows: 


SUFFERING FOR THE NECESSITIES. 


The Barbour mill hands have held one of the most 7 labor meetin 
i against the passage of the Wilson tariff bill, a Paterson, N. J., ne ons 


“Whereas the textile workers en 


gaged i p 
fering with our for the necessities of life 1 want of loyment, 
believing 17 75 the imc ua Les ciue pro nec in the bin an manu: 
actures of flax and hemp, es en s, yarns, nets, and twines, men- 
tioned in schedule J of the MeKinle bill, will, if 8 law, totally ruin 
this industry in the United States and throw us all out of employment: Therefore, 


is ind: 
we, in public meeting assembled, have hereby 
Resolved, That we enter our earnest protest against ay reduction in the tariff 
rates on dressed line, linen threads, twines, nets, yarns, and all other manufactures 
of fax and hemp, as ve know the proposed rates of will not cover the differ- 
ence in wages between the United States and Great next to this 
country, the highest rates of wages are ; and we know if reduction 
of duty, as proposed in the Wiison bill, mes law, that either the mills will be 
closed altogether or wages will have to be reduced so much that our existence 
will be better than starvation. Be it further 
Resolved, That this meeting elect a committee a before our sccredited 
representatives both in Congress and Senate of the AK OMM, Segui HUN 
the above resolutions, all the facts and figures bearing on wages the. duties 
V f tho, Wilson bill the. greater portion 
anticipation of the passage o e. of tho 
eee Pede p non shorttime. Ifthe beeomes a 
possible for the 


eee in] to produco 1 dna ener Hii 1 and in 
nee ien 1j cen the United 
States 34 cents à * 


TTT... 


685 
eam “ W 
Under the proposed Wilson bill the protection of wages equals only 30 per cent, 
making cost of manufacture in . 
pound in the United States. 
CARPET YARNS. 
[Cents per pound in New York.) 
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Total 
Proposed Wilson bill: 


talian hemp yarn 
Duty, 25 per cent 


———— ꝝ ᷑ 22 PP 


To manufacture under z 
enn 
Difference in wages between United States and Italy, 4.30; 12.30 to produce 1 
pound of yarn. 
Above gives no protection, and mills shut down in consequence 


in Great Britain and in the 

355... IE US UN Mie 
HIGH CLASS COTTON FABRICS; 

Reference has been made, Mr. President, to the manufacture of 

cotton fabries of the lower es and kinds, which are consumed 

in enormous quantities b e great mass of the people and which 


practi constitute an important portion of tlie cl of ev: 
individual in the population of this coun: But cotton mea 
industries 


facture, in this country, includes a number of auxi 
which are not always thought of when the general industry is re- 
ferred to. Some of these branehes of the manufacture have been 
built up here, under the protective system, at a great cost of effort, 
money, and skill persistently applied; and their presence here has 
operated to diversify the ind so that we make at home millions 
of dollars’ worth of articles for which we were once dependent upon 
Europe; and profitable employment is given to multitudes of work- 
ing people, men and women, to machine builders, and to the artisans 
who luce miscellaneous mill supplies. No reasonable man can 
doubt that to have theso varied, important, and productive indus- 
tries in successful operation in this ee is of great advantage 
to the whole nation. They contribute to the wealth of the nation; 
and, by supplying fabrics of beautiful „at low prices, they 
have been ins entalin furnishing even humble American homes 
with articles of adornment sueh as were unknown to the ple of 
a generation ago. One of the most important of these industries is 
that of the manufacture of cotton chenille goods, inclu cur- 
tains, table covers, and other similar artieles which may be classed 
among upholstery goods. 

This business, employi eMe Mage re e bee ra 
achieved notable success in the eity qoem 


i a. The asser- 
tion may confidently be made that, at this moment, it is dependent 
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The indus- 


upon sufficient 3 for its continued existence. 


try comes into sharp competition with its rivals in Austria and 
Germany. Vast quantities of curtains and table made of 
cotton chenille, are imported from Saxony, where the ustrial 


conditions are such that no American manufacturer can compete 
with the industry unless by a very large reduction of wages. In the 
year 1889, before the Mein] ey act went into operation, $750,000 
worth of cotton chenille table covers and very large quantities of 
cotton chenille curtains, it is said, were entered at tho port of 
New York alone. The wages paid in Saxony, for men weavers of 
these goods, are $3.60 per week, and for women weavers $2.38 per 
week; the 8 poopie laboring eleven hours a day. These 
rates are equivalent to less than one-fourth of the amount paid to 
American work people, who labor for only ten hours a day. The 
cost of manufacturing these goods is almost wholly that of the 
labor. In a cotton chenille table cover of 48 by 50 inches, there 
are but 1} pounds of raw cotton, worth only a few cents. Such a 
cover costs in this country about $1.50 to manufacture—this fact 
showing that laboris the most important element of cost. 

Last September a committee of the manufacturers of these goods 
appeared M anas the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representativesto ask that noreductionshould be made in the duties 
laid by the McKinley tariff. They showed that Pet had rer 
investments of money, in new machinery, immediately upon the 
passage of that tariff act; that they had introduced improved pro- 
cesses of manufacture; and that they were fully able to meet all 
the requirements of the American consumer with respect to goods 
of this class. They based their demand for a continuation of the 
existing duty upon the solid ground of the fact that chenille goods 
are sold, in the United States, at from 30 to 40 per cent less than 
the et dm which prevailed previous to the passage of the 
McKinley bill. They showed that, while the prices had steadily 
fallen, the product of the American mills had more than doubled 
in volume, under the stimulating influence of the higher duties. 

This industry appeals in a peculiar manner to men in this Senate 
who represent Southern States which manufacture eotton yarn. 
The petitioners before the Ways and Means Committee explained 
that from seven to ten million pounds are consumed annually in 
their mills and that the larger quantity of this yarn is made in the 
Southern States. It may be asserted as a positive fact that, if the 
duty shall be cut down, as is proposed in the pending bill, the Amer- 
ican mamufacturers will be forced to reduce to the low level 
of the wages of Saxony or will be compelled to close their mills. 
That the latter alternative will be chosen is nearly certain; and itis 
well for Southern Senators in this body, representing Btates in 
which cotton yarn is largely spun, to consi what will be the 
at ord es their own domestic industry of this unwarrantable and 

able attack pe that branch of the industry successfully 
conducted in the North. 

In connection with this,I submit statements made by manufac- 
turers prior to the passage of the McKinley act, and in qme 
last when the Wilson bill was under consideration in the Ways and 
Means Committee. The following are the statements: 

PHILADELPHIA, July 16, 1890. 
To the Finance Committee of the Senate : 

irren ‘The SS i i of upholstery and chenille 

wo! 


or other 
of chief 


The manufacture of chenille 


other goods for upholsterin made of chenille, is com ti a 
new —— ^ —— C within the last five years; the pcm — * 
of these has from opinion, is destined to 


increased f ay to year, and, in our 
rgely in tho future. is of paramount importance that the duty on 
made such as will secure to our manufacturers this market. The 
duty required has been carefully computed and was brought to the attention of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives and incorpo- 
rated in their bill. 

The duty asked for would enable us to manufacture the vast quantity of these 
nee ee ee imported, and thus give employment to a very great number of 
working people. 

‘The importation of these goods at present Is very large in both curtains and 
table covers. Itis estimated that there was not less than 750,000 cotton chenille 
table covers, besides large quantities of cotton chenille curtains entered at the 
port of New York alone durin 


d . is estimated that as many 
more additional were imported at other ports inthe United States. These 
ods were imported from Austria and Germany; the district of Saxony 
thelatter country supplying the bulk of importations. Under the present 
tariff law these pay a duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem, coming in under 
the rate 3 tor cotton goods unenumerated or unprovided for. 
This duty is to — to cover the t die rence in cost of labor 
between Germany and the United States. By reference to Consular Re 
v. 1, p. 408, it will be seen that thea wages 
Saxony, for men weavers is $3.60 for a week's work of eleven hours per day, aud 
for women ———Ü for a week's work of eleven hours per day, which 
is less than one-fourth of the amount paid for the same labor by your 8 
Your petitioners would state that the bulk of cost in manufacturing cotton 
chenille curtains, table covers, ete., consists of labor; unlike an 
fabric manufactured, there are several separate and distinc lona necessary 
to manufacture these goods: (1) npe eges de the yarns. (2) The es of 
the yarns.. (3) EN, e and weaving of the cloth for the —— 
mille. (4) The cutting of the chenille cloth into strips or chenille. io Reeling, 
th into covers, or other fabric for which 


increase 
these 


Td 6 chenille 
intended. (6) The and frin of the 
‘Tkree-fourth to seven-ei of the of manufacturing these goods consists 


oflabor. As aninstance we will take a cotton chenille table cover 48 by 50 inches, 
This weighs i po which . — ay pounds 3 of 

raw co’ ata cost of 14 

labor. A coton chenille table cover of above 


country to a large extent is identical 
of labor here makes it 
aoture here by process of manufacturo for less than 
$1.50, hence the necessity for the duty asked for, viz, 20 cents per square yard and 


the 
to 


labor T to manufacture, and would nlso state 
the Senate b ge eer) gà W yard and 20 
quate to protect, and will enable the foreign goods to be imported to as large an 
yc v esie uld state that they have the hin à 
our oners would s 0 ve necessary mad and are 
fully progared to samufacture all-the goods now Hnrportod, 36 tharo would be no 
delay in supplying the country at once with all the goods that would be required. 


Stead & Miller, Fourth and Cambria streets 
W. T. Smi Third street, above 

Hoyle, n & Ka; 
John Bromley & Sons, 


: $ Garne 
B. J. & KR 8 Howard and Jefferson streets.. 


Jos. Ap Fourth and Somerset street HHH 75 
D. H. Stroud, American and Somerset streets. ccce cocci 100 


PHILADELPHIA, September 18, 1893. 
To the honorable the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives : 
GENTLEMEN: The und manufactarers of and chenille 
Cer a artis 


respectfully ask that tho fo ing clause of the bo retained in 
the bill now in course of cons $ 
“Chenille curtains, table covers, and all manufactured of cotton chenille, 


or of which cotton chenile forms the component materials of chief value, sixty per 


centum ad valorem. 

.... TTT 
to the e McKinley bill quantities of pute teg were imported. 
It is estimated that more than one n table covers, uantities 
of curtains, were imported in the year previous to the of w. We 
Saate to atum Gia 0 oners, none of them 


1884, vol. 1, 
ict o 


.60 per week's work 
paid by your petitioners. 
Your petitioners would state that the bulk of the cost in manufacturing chenille 
labor. Unlike other cotton fabrien, Gre are several aepatuin : 
to manufacture these goods: 


and weaving of the cloth for chenille. 


into strips or 3 
, and weaving the chenille into curtains, covers, 


—— ra which in! 
A and frin of the b 
— —— cf these 


is therefore of paramount 
cover the in labor here 


passage of this „ From 7,000,000 to 10,000, vo 4 — 

of cotton is consumed ann ur tioners. The bulk of 

is made iss the Boutheca States. THEN M Mx 
This increase has enabled your petitioners to employ s large number of 


addi- 

tional people, and give their employés more steady employment, thus increasing 
theire gs. 

Bromley Monnfacturing C Stead & Miller; D. H. Shroud 

Collins & Co.. W. C; Hoyle, Harrison & Kaye; Orinoka Milla) 

W.T. Smith & Son; Sam. H.Querner & Co., Harnes & - 

Hyn ^ Erben; Mellewain 

J. & B. Ritchie Company, 


Kindred to this industry is the manufacture of upholstery goods 


fabrics, the v: 
employed, and the great variety of materials used, coupled with the 
frequent ven y of styles, have made the business a difficult one 
to pursue with a fair measure of success. The changes of fashions 
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are so pronounced (one year plush goods, the next year silk goods, 


and the next year probably woolen or worsted fabrics ease de- 
manded) that the closest attention is necessary on the part of the 
manufacturer to keep himself abreast with the times. At all 
times, however, very quantities of cheaper fabrics are made, 
so that a manufacturer of these goods is compelled to use, at dif- 
ferent periods, yarns made of all kinds of fiber, such as jute, cot- 
ton, lmen, ramie, wool, worsted, andsilk. In fact, everything that 
ean be spun into a yarn is used in some one of the many grades of 

. Each different kind of goods, it is said, requires a different 
arrangement of machinery; thus imposing, of course, unusual cost 
upon the manufacturer. 

Although the progress made in the manufacture of these fabrics 
has been slow, still each year has shown some advancement, par- 
ticularly in the production of the finer grades. Tne progress made 
during last year, under the operation of the McKinley tariff, was 
more rapid than that attained at any previous time, and the manu- 
facturers can now produce goods of a quality superior to any ever 
before turned out by them. The common fabrics, which are made 
of coarse yarns, a few threads to the inch, are those which have 

the attention of the majority of manufacturers. These 
, attractive to the eye, rich in color, and substantial in tex- 
are used in great quantities. They go into the homes of the 
working people—the only working people in the world who are able 
to adorn their homes with such fabrics—and tend very materially 
to enhance the comfort of the working classes and to make their 
dwellings attractive. If American wages are to be reduced, under 
the operation of the opo tariff, the consumption of fabrics of 
this class will probably cease, as the ipd rens Leti eod the work- 
ingman will be reduced to such an extent that he will be fortunate 
if ts can supply himself with the necessaries of life. Assuredly 
the purchase of articles for the adornment of his dwelling will no 
longer be possible. 

The cheapest kind of upholstery fabrics are composed of cotton 
warp with jute filling and are sold as low as 30 cents a yard. These 
goods, under the present schedule, pay 40 cents ad valorem. Even 
with such a duty the manufacturers in Philadelphia barely hold 
their own in competition with the German fabrics, which can be 
landed in this country at the same price, As has been said, the 
German manufacturer has an sedens, e wages. The American 
weaver of these goods earns at least per cent more than the 

German weaver and often a higherrate. The German weavers make 
usually not more than $4 a week, while many of the weavers in 
Philadelphia earn at least $12 a week. If the pending bill goes 
into effect the duty will be reduced to 30 per cent. No well-informed 
man can doubt that such a reduction will completely destroy the 
‘manufacture of fabrics of this class unless a corresponding reduc- 
tion shall be made in wages. The pending bill simply makes the 
choice compulsory between much lower wages or a complete cessa- 
tion of these manufacturing operations. 

The next higher grade of goods is very largely in demand, but 
ihey can be imported, in most instances, at less than the possible 
American price. The result is that the Philadelphia mills make 
very little of this grade and sell the product to a few small dealers 
only. They could not make this class of fabrics at all but for the 
fact that the importers pocket a very large profit upon them, which 
gives to the American manufacturer a chance to offer a part of the 
supply to the American market. Goods of this grade now pay a 
duty of 40 per cent. The pending bill proposes to reduce the duty 
to 30 per cent. If this shall be done, the American manufacturer 
will simply be ruled out; he will not be able to furnish even the 
small quantity for which he now finds a market. 

The next higher e of upholstery goods has not hitherto been 
made in the Uni States, It requires complicated machinery for 
its manufacture and much costly labor in the preparation of the 
designs and the Jacquard cards. Some of the American manufac- 
turers have lately P in machinery to make these goods; and, if 
the present rate of duty (45 per cent) should be maintained, they 
believe that they would just about compete with the imported 
fabrics, This proposes to reduce the duty to 40 per cent. This is 
not a very large reduction, but the belief among the manufacturers 
is that it will prohibit the production of fabrics of this class in the 
United States. 

The next higher 


ade of goods is made of worsted, wool, and 
wool and cotton. 


ese goods are made to some extent in the 
United States, but they are not used herein very ek quantities. 
The demand for them comes from churches, for cushions, and to 
some extent for the covering of dining-room furniture. These goods 
pay a duty, under the McKinley tariff, of 44 cents per pound and 

per cent ad valorem, The pending bill cuts the duty down to 40 
percent ad valorem. The certain effect of such a reduction will be 
the complete destruetion of the business. No reduciion that can 
be made in wages would be great enough to compensate for the 
reduction in the duty on these goods, If the change shall be made, 
a business which shows signs of growth and which gives employ- 
ment to skilled workingmen will absolutely be driven out of exist- 
ence. > 

The highest grade of upholstery goods is made of silk and cot- 
ton, silk and linen, and all silk. These fabrics are used for cover- 


ing the furniture that goes into the parlor of the average American 
citizen; and during the i.a yearthey have been the principal prod- 
uct of the mills engaged inmaking upholstery. The duty imposed 
apon fabrics of this class, by the McKinley tariff, is 50 per cent. 

nder such protection the manufacturers have been able to make 
more artistic designs and moresightly fabrics than could be imported 
for the same money. The manufacture of goods of this class has 
been made successful by the outlay of a large amount of money; a 
single loom costing, when ready for work, $1,500. Becanse of the 
great cost of machinery and the high rates of wages, Americans can 
only make, even under the present duty, a few of the many kinds 
of silk goods that are used as furniture coverings. They are com- 
pelled to exercise t care in selecting only those goods as to 
which the cost of labor is smallest. The rate of duty on these 
fabrics as proposed in the techies, DIT is 45 per cent; but, small 
as the reduction is, manufacturers believe that it will be sufficient 
to open the market to destructive competition from foreigners. 

There are many other kinds of high-class upholstery goods which 
Americans can not make under the duties as they stand at present, 
solely because the wages paid in Europe for the manufacture are 
very much lower than the wages which would have to be paid here 
in the same work. If this bill was really framed in the interest of 
the laborer or the American manufacturer, it would advance the 
duties on goods of this kind, instead of reducing them. 

LACE CURTAINS. 

Another cotton manufacturing industry in this country, the ex- 
istence of which is scarcely known to Americans, but which is of 
large value and importance, is the manufacture of lace curtains. 
This business, it is safe to say, was made practicable by the McKin- 
ley tariff, which placed a duty of 60 per cent on fabrics that pre- 
viously had been dutiable at only 40 per cent. Prior to 1890 the 
American people had been dependent, for lace curtains, upon Europe. 
These fabries, made from cotton grown upon American soil and 
used probably more extensively among our prosperous people than 
by any other nation upon the face of the earth, could not be manu- 
factured here, although we had the cotton, the machinery, the 
capital, and the necessary skill, solely because the Congress of the 
United States had not given to the American manufacturer tariff 
duties largo enough to compensate him for the higher wages which 
he would have been compelled to pay. 

Previous to the passage of the McKinley tariff efforts had been 
made at various times to manufacture these goods in the United 
States. In every case these attempts failed, excepting in the case 
of one small plant, amounting at the time of the passage of the act 
of 1890 to about twelve machines and making only the coarsest and 
cheapest goods, As soon as the McKinley bill was passed, placing 
a duty of 60 per cent on lace curtains, a number of concerns were 
organized and large amounts of money were invested in plants, 
because the protection 3 the tariff inspired a hope that 
the industry could be prosecu saccessfully. The following- 
named concerns are now in operation, with the number of machines 
noted: 


Wilkesbarre Lace Curtain Company. 
American Lace Manufacturing Company 


Wyoming Valley Lace Curtain Company. qx 
9 Curtain e ero erret eror nene 4e ne es ane 


Rowland & Schmʒd I « 
Horner Bros. Company ........... A 
Bromley Manufacturing Com: 

Columbia (Pa.) Lace Mills = 
Tariffville (Conn.) Lace Mills... A | 

Thus, there are now in this country a total of 122 machines cas 
pable of producing, weekly, from 40,000 to 100,000 pairs of curtains, 
according to quality of goods manufactured, and 1 an 
outlay of considerably more than $2,000,000 in plants alone. This 
industry depends for its existence upon the maintenance of the 
present tariff duty. The manufacturers have been making a stren- 
uous effort to displace a portion of the great ey of these 

oods imported and to find a market for fabrics of their own manu- 
Sastre. They have demonstrated in the most positive manner 
their ability to manufacture and finish goods which equal, in 

uality, appearance, and in every respect, the imported materials. 

his has been slow work because the market heretofore has been 
controlled by the foreigner and it naturally takes a long time to 
introduce the American ¢ s and to induce dealers to handle 
them. The manufacturers have been and are now suffering from 
the prejudice in favor of the foreign goods, and this can only be 
effaced by time. From 60 to 90 per cent of the cotton yarn used in 
these materials (the percentage varying according to the fineness 
of the goods) is made in this country. The bulk of it is spun by 
the mills in the Southern States. : 

Thus, as in the case of the chenille goods to which I have made 
reference, it is an important point for the Southern cotton mills that 
this new and promising industry should not be destroyed by the 
hostile legislation embodied in the pending tariff bill. The mere 
apprehension that that destructive bill would become law has had 
a paralyzing effect upon the lacecurtain industry. Since the threat 
to that effect was made, not 10 per cent of the machinery in the 
United States has been in operation and the large capital invested 
in the plants has been deprived of all return. It is impossible for 
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mannfacturers to get orders for goods the prices of which will beso 

eatly changed by any reduction of the duty. It is doubtful if 
the highly skilled American laborer who is required in this busi- 
ness will be willing, under any eircumstances, to accept the low 
rate of wages which would be necessary to offset the reduction of 


uty. 

Tn establishing this new industry it was necessary to import the 
machinery required to make the lace curtains, as there had been no 
inducement to American machine builders to construct it. For this 
reason the plants of the American lace-curtain manufacturers cost 

nite 50 per cent more than those of their ORC competitors. 

hey have also been compelled to pay unusually high prices for 
labor, as an inducement for workmen to engage in a strange indus- 
try and for the employment of the few persons who understood the 
business. The wages even of those persons who have been under 
instruction have also been high. Manufacturers have encountered 
great dificulty in Seog de a full force of skilled help in all the 
various departments. The following table will show the difference 
between the prices paid for this labor in the United States and in 
Scotland: 


American 
Scotch labor ja bor ( 

(per week). sie qu 
Wixers (men) ...-..- «02 e eno 2 en» $10. 00 $20.00 
Weavers (men) 6. 00 812.00 to*15.00 
Shuttlers (boys) . $1.50 to 2.50 | 4.00to 6.00 
Brass winders (females)........ 2. 50 6.00 to 7.00 
Menders (ſemales ) 3.50 | 5.00 to 9.00 
Winders (ſemales) 3.00 | 6.00 to 8.00 
M pore 3 8 3.00 | 6.00 to 8.00 
Lr ec lcsvedancvesawees 2.00| 4.00to 8.00 


* And upwards. 


It is of importance, at this point, to note that, notwithstanding 
the increase of the duty from 40 to 60 per cent in the McKinley 
tariff, the price of lace curtains has steadily declined; and now, 
under the higher duties, they are sold at least 25 per cent less than 
the price demanded when the McKinley bill became a law. Thus 
no excuse can be found, in any consideration of the interests of the 
American consumer, for reducing the duties, It has happened in 
this ease, as in hundreds of other cases in the past, that the intro- 
duction of a new industry here and of American competition, in a 
market in which foreigners have had for many years a completo 
monopoly, has been followed by a sh decline of the prices of the 
imported fabrics. There can be no doubt whatever that the attempt 
on the part of American manufacturers to establish this industry 
has saved money to every American who has bought lace curtains 
within the last three years. Norcan there be any doubt that if 
this business shall be slaughtered, as is proposed by the present 
tariff bill, there will at once be an advance of the foreign prices by 
the European manufacturers, who once more will have a monopoly 
of the business and another uninterrupted opportunity to take 
advantage of the American people. 

Bearing upon the subject of wages here and in Europe, I have a 
statement made by a firm which manufactures lace curtains in this 
co and in Scotland, which I have taken from the “ Daily Spy,” 
of Columbia, Pa. These people surely know what is the difference 
in the prices they are compelled to pay for labor in the two places. 
Their testimony is that the lace-weaver in their Pennsylvania fac- 
tories earns just three times the wages earned by their weaver in 
the factory in Scotland. They assert also that they buy in Scot- 
land for 6 cents the cotton yarn for which they are compelled to pay 
in Philadelphia 19 cents. To these assertions they add the very 
remarkable statement that New York importers have purchased 
curtains at the mill of the firm in Scotland, paid 60 per cent du 
and 5 per cent for freight thereon, and yet have been able to lan 
those goods at a lower rate than that at which the firm could sell from 
the mill in Columbia, Pa., goods exactly similar to them in every 
respect. They assert that the effect of the McKinley bill upon the 
manufacturers in England and Scotland has been to force prices 
down 15 to 20 per cent for the benefit of the American consumer. 
They also declare that if an assurance had been given in the elec- 
tions of 1892 that the McKinley tariff would be sustained, seven- 
eighths of the lace mannfacturers who are now in England and in 
Scotland would at this moment be operating their plants in the 
United States. 

I beg leave to incorporate in my remarks their very important 
testimony. ‘The article is as follows: 


HOW TARIFF CHARGES ARE REGARDED BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS, 


[From the Columbia Daily Spy.] 


Messrs. Cleland and Campbell, of the Columbia Lace Company, on being inter- 
viewed, said the new tariff schedule would be very disastrous to their business. 


0 tiv rincipall, 
females of this town. We also operate a factory in Darvel, Scotlan and s 


kno 
foster, but even to retain this industry in this country, the present gop — per 
cent) must be maintained. Any rate under it will open this market to Notting- 


ham and Scotland. This statement is not made at random, but based on facts. 


The new rate is 35 per cent. During the last six months we have been placed in 
competition with onr own millat Darvel. New York 7 have purchased 
goods from our firm in Scotland, paid 60 per cent duty and 5 per cent freight, and 
yet d been able to land these goods, exactly alike in every Pe. at a lower 
rate than we can possibly sell them from our Columbia mill. You naturally 
ask where does this difference exist. 

The cost of our goods is made up rhe of cotton and labor. In Scotland 
we pay 16 cents for cotton yarn, in Philadelphia 19 cents. In Scotland the aver- 
weekly wages of a lace-weaver are $5, in Columbia $15. Of course there 

other items which go to make up the cost of our goods, all of which are on 
higher basis than in Scotland, but they bear only a small proportion of the cost. 
You may wish to know what effect the McKinley bill had on the manufacturers 
of Nottingham and Scotland. Since the bill went into effect prices declined in 
both places from 15 to 20 per cent, so that tho American consumer has been bene- 
fited that extent. Notonly that, and we say it without fear of contradiction, 
that had the McKinley bill been indorsed last November, seven-eighths of the 
lace manufacturers who are now in Nottingham and Scotland would now be 
located in America. This is no surmise, but a fact, and the statement refers not 
only to the lace industry, but to others. We are sorry to see the result of the 
labor of the Ways and Means Committee in the form reported in this morning's 
3 We are quite convinced that it is a want of knowledge and appreciation. 

Ve can not believe that a body of intelligent men would suggest legislation which 
means actual ruin to ern industries and starvation to many thousands. Yet 
this is what the Wilson bill will accomplish if it becomes a law. 


In order that gentlemen who are to vote for this destructive 
measure presented by the Democratic party may do so intelligently, 
Ithink it proper to present a quantity of valuable information, re- 
aung to the lace window-curtain industry, which was supplied to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives by 
the Wyoming Lace Company, of Wilkesbarre, Pa. The matter not 
only conveysimportant information, but presents a very strong ar- 

ent for the maintenance of the tariff rates laid upon lace cur- 
ins by the McKinley tariff. It is as follows: 


STATEMENT—LACE WINDOW-CURTAIN INDUSTRY. 


The industry known as the lace-curtain industry is 8 tho most varied of 

all the classes of textiles. Lace curtains are made in all sibilities of value 

and principally of cotton and flax qs cotton predominating. The more lux- 

e the luxury indul in. The lace-curtain 

industry ma soy be divided into three classes: First, the class known as Jac- 
uard or Nottinghams; second, a curtain embroidered on a given fabric, the 
abrio mostly used being known as bobbinet. These curtains are sold under 
a variety of names, such as Brussels, Swiss, Marie Antoinette, Irish Points, 
Renaissance, etc.; third, the curtain made altogether by hand, Russian Points, 
and the like. The first of these classes are made in country and vary in 

rice from 30 cents per pair to $5. ‘Lhe second and third classes are made en y 
E Europe, and range in price from $3 to $300 per pair. 

Previous to the year 1885 not a pair in any of these classes were made in this 
country. At that time a plant was started with an investment of $150,000 and a 
product of 200,000 pairs per year, manufacturing what we have deacribed as the 
class called Nottinghams. Ins ite of values when these works were commenced 
being 75 per cent more than they are to-day, the rapid reduction in prices by 
importers and foreign manufacturers designed to annihilate the threatened com- 
petition caused by the erection of this domestic mill, five years’ operating 
resulted in its wx gem at a comparative loss. 

Since the year 1890 ten other firms have commenced the manufacture of this 
class of peA with a product of 2,500,000 of pairs annually, at an investment 
of $2,000,000, of which in the neighborhood of elo 000 have been paid in duties 
on classes of machinery that are not manufactured in this country. 

The terms '* Protection" or Tariff for revenue" have but one meaning to us, 
We do not ask for any 3 of the United States Government j we invested in 
this business with our eyes wide open; all that weask for and claim in therevised 
tariff schedules is, that they shall be placed upon a basis, making conditions 
equal between the foreign and domestic manufacturer for the supply of this pro- 
duct to the consumers of this country. If any favoris to be shown to one or the 
other of this class of competitors, foreign or domestic, it should surely be in the 
favor of the domestic manufacturer. I conditions being equal, we care not for 
nor fear any competition. It is upon these lines only in the premises that we ask 

‘ou to follow us into ths elements and products used to manufacture lace curtains. 
Two elements, namely, cotton yarn and labor, predominate in the amount which 

‘oes to make up our total cost. The greater portion of labor is on a piecework 

asis, namel7,the revolution of the machine operated. 

We could onl arantee the continued peaceful operations of our mills except 
by operating with American help, in fact American capital could only be induced - 
to embark into this enterprise upon the guarantee that this policy would be pur- 
sued to its fullest conclusion. To encourage domestic help to enter these trades 
with permanency was to pay them a scale of wages which would be at least as 
good or better than the average American mechanic; this is, then, our standard 
of wages. Our men must earn from two or three dollars per day, and the more 
skillful of them will "dela i $3 per day. The women employed in our mills must 
also have the same recognition, and the unskilled operatives must earn not less 
than a dollar per day. 

Until the year 1878 the lace-curtain trade of the world in this class was confined 
exclusively to the town of Nottingham; values were high and labor was high. 
Since then it has migrated all over the United Kingdom and Europe, wherever 
labor was cheap, Nottingham still maintaining its position, however, as the 
chief distributing point, with the exception of the Scotch-made goods, and even a 
considerable portion of these, together with German-manufactured curtains, find- 
ing their way to Nottingham for distribution, thas maintaining the trade name 
by which they have always and hitherto been known, namely, '' Nottinghams.” 

We are not aware and do not believe that a single mill exists in all this variety 
of places where a greater scale of wages is paid than will average pe day, 
or where women can earn over $3.50 per week, except in the town of Nottingham, : 
which maintains to a greater or less degree, the scale of wages paid in the me 
1878, but whose producing capacity has fallen off in consequence until she 
not to-day produce over 3 per cent of the world’s consumption. 

Our next big item of consumption is cotton yarn, and all yarns used in thé 
manufacture of lace curtains must be of high grade. In some curtains as low as 
24-2 may be used in various proportions, in others nothing lower than but 
in all of them considerable amount of combed Egyptian and Sea Island 70-2, 
3 and 120-2 have to be used. In the best grades of lace curtains noth- 
ing but 60-2, 80-2, and 120-2 can be used, and this must be made from the best 

ted combed Egyptian and Sea Island cotton. We invite your examination 
of the followiug seven examples of costs, with a curtain accompanying the same: 

No.1. This curtain costs wholesale 40 cents per pair. The value of cotton yarn 
in this curtain is 65 per cent of the total cost, and basing the cost of the on 
the proposed new tariff will cost 27 per cent more than the foreign man 
Labor is represented to the extent of 32 per cent and the expense at 3 per cent. 


ie 


It will be observed that the Southern States have participated, to 
a considerable degree, in the development of this industry, which 
is one peculiarly suitable for men of small capital and for the 
employment of women and girls as working people. 

e duties upon cotton hosiery were advanced by the present tar- 
iff; and that this adyance did not operate to the injury of the con- 
sumer, in this country, is positively demonstrated by tho fact that 
the importations of cotton hosiery have increased under the present 
rates. The importations of cotton goods, in 1889, amounted to 
$6,389,325; and, for the corresponding period in 1892, they were 
$5,929,246. This shows a falling off in value, but in fact the goods 
imported in 1892 came in at much lower prices, and if is asserted 
that many more dozens of goods were imported in the latter than 
in the former period. Forthe year ending June 30, 1893, the impor- 
tations of cotton goods amounted to $6,385,973, while for the preced- 
ing year they were $5,833,652; thus showing an actual increase in 
revenue for 1893, and of course a still greater increase in business. 

It was shown recently in a statement presented to ihe Ways and 
the Euro and to earn a reasonable ton our investment and | Means Committee by a delegation of knitters from Philadelphia, 
that, for the past two years, it has been possible to buy cotton 
hosiery, over the counter of retail stores, 10 to 25 per cent chea 
than it was bonght before the present tariff went into effect. This 
result was brought about by home competition; and it follows that, 
with the higher duties, the American consumer is able to buy his 
hosiery at lower rates than were demanded of him when the duties 
were lower. This can be accounted for by the fact that the Euro- 
pe manufacturers met tle increase of duties under the present 

aw by a prompt reduction of their prices. 

When the McKinley bill was passed a meeting of manufacturers 
of hosiery was held in Chemnitz, Saxony, which is the chief seat of 
the manufacture of cotton stockings upon the continent of Europe. 
Alargenumber of representative workingmen were present and they 
were addressed by a inent manufacturer from the balcony of a 
hotel. He asserted that it was of the greatestimportance that they 
should hold their large trade with the United States, and that to do 
this the workmen would haye to accept a material reduction in 
wages. He gave them fifteen minutes to decide whether they would 
accept the large reduction proponon or would have theirmills stopped 
and themselves forced into i ess. The proposition was promptly 
accepted. It is said that the manufacturers surrendered a part of 
their profits, and 8 with some self-sacrifice on the part of the 
importers) they have been sendi uantities of goods into this 

untry at prices far below those which they asked before the exist- 
ing tariff went into effect. 

nder these higher duties American labor employed in these 
mills has earned more money and had more constant oceupation 
tian it had before the higher duties went into operation. Until 
the blighting influences of the pending bill affected the ind: z 
it was almost impossible, I am 3 for hosiery and knit 
manufacturers to secure labor fully to operate their factories, and 
many hundreds of new operatives were taken into the mills which 
manufacturers undertook to construct at a considerable cost. 

Prior to the enactment of the present law, the larger part of the 
hosiery made in this country was what was known as “cut hos- 
iery.” Mere tubes of fabric were cut to shape and sewed together. 
These rough fabrics have now been largely displaced by what is 
known as *' seamless hosiery,” which is an article superior to stock- 
ings made of cut goods. Seamless stockings are worn now by mil- 
lions of Americans, who are perfectly satisfied with them because 
they are comfortable and cheap. There can be no doubt that the 
high place which the seamless stocking (invented and chiefly man- 
ufactured in this country) holds in the markets of the world to- da 
is almost Wee due to the wise provision of the present tarit 
law, which afforded an opportunity for improvement and develop- 
ment in machinery and processes. 

Tlie superior wages paid in American knitting mills require that 
the degree of protection supplied by the present law shall be 
steadfastly maintained. It is asserted by the Philadelphia manu- 
facturers to whom reference has already been made, that in this 
country, a dollar is pus for precisely the same service for which 
a mark is paid in the knitting mills of Germany. Sothat there can 
be no doubt that American wages to knitters are quite four times 
the Saxon wages. 

The Philadelphia manufacturers, in their statement, speak of the 
manufactnre of cotton ribbed underwear in the following terms: 


RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
A eamount of the cotton underwear now used is made up of what is com- 
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manufacture. Labor is represented to the exten: 

expense at 8 per cent. 
o. 6. This curtain costs wholesale $3 per pair. The value of the cotton yarn 
E . cost 40 


8 475 r cent and expense 10 per cent. 

T This curtain costs wholesale $4 per pair. The value of the cotton yarn 
in this curtain is 40 per cont of the total and © icle of this yarn will 
ß " is represented to the 
extent of 50 per cent and expense at 10 per cent. 

These are on FFF of these illustrations is 
only representative of that particular e . Every different pattern, although 
8 cost may be thesame figure, tho percentage of material and libor would 
vary to some ex 

The taxes to maintain our cities bear much more 5 domestic 
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KNIT GOODS. 


While upon the subject of the cotton-manufacturing industry, I 
wish to refer to the business of making knit fabrics. Although 
this is included, by the census of 1890, among woolen manufactures 
yet by far the larger portion of the knit goods made in the United 

tes is constructed of cotton. Particularly is this true of stock- 
ings and half hose, which are consumed in enormous quantities in 
the United States. This business has acquired most wonderful 
development, in this country, under the fostering influences of a 
wise protective system. The time was, and not very long ago, when 
we were dependent — 2 Europe for almost all the e-made 
perm alga the United, deatte tines ha 1 — ate 
kni: ills in ni ving a i a 
little nore than a half million of dollars. The census of 1890 noted 
807 kni mills with a capital of nearly $55,500,000, — 
more than 63,000 operatives, paying ighteen and one- i 
dollars in wages, consumi worth of material, and hay- 
ing a product valued at 637,443. These relate to the 
eondition of the industry in the year 1890. Under the influence of 
the higher duties of the McKinley bill the total number of knitting 
mills in the United States has increased, in three years, from 807 to 
993. These are distributed through 37 States, as follows: 


BanwtteonntinS- Seon 


Ialso append the census statement with respect to the growth of 
this industry during the last forty years. 


GROWTH OF THE KNITTING INDUSTRY. 


The following table shows the rapid development of the knit- 
ting industry of the United States: 


Years. 


fact that goods valued at $1.50 dozen and less come 
into tub country at arate of d pua pie pente te rne er E 
t the time the present schedule was prepared it was iur ble to sx; I 
t the future of the 3 would be, and it certainly never intended t 
goo eee Feri Am full-fashioned goods should come in the same class 
, therefore, any changes are to be made in this schedule, we are of the opinion 
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per cont ad valorem, and all goods above 41.50 to remain ‘at the present duties. 

It is worth while to add to these facts another, which furnishes a 
striking proof of tho beneficent influence of the protective system 
upon the business of manufacturing knit goods. 

By reason of the existence of that industry in this country and of 
its prosperity here, there has been a continuous demand for im- 

roved labor-savin g machinery, and the mindsof Americaninventors 
ose been directed to the opportunity thus afforded for making 
profits for themselves. The result has been a wonderful develop- 
ment and improvement of machinery of this class. So that it is not 
an exaggeration to assert that the best knitting machinery in the 
whole world, for the manufacture of articles of wearing apparel 
consumed by the masses, is of American origin. So excellent is 
much of this machinery, and it is sold at a peo 80 low, that there 
is a large and growing European demand for it. At this moment 
multitudes of American knitting machines, making hosiery of the 
lower grades, are being o ted upon the Continent of Europe, and 
some of the best kinds of American knitting machines are built and 
sold in Europe by machine makers under agreements with Ameri- 
can patentees. No intelligent man, who considers the history of 
this subject, can venture to assume that, if there had been no pro- 
tective duties knit goods here, there would now be any exten- 
sive knitting industry in this country. Then, too, if that industry 
had not been in successful operation here, beyond question this 
wonderful machinery would have had no existence. that event 
our own people and the people of Europe would, at this moment, 
be paying far higher prices than are now demanded for the portion 
of their clothing which is almost indispensable to their comfort. 

The fact is that knitted underwear, because of the existence of 
this machinery for its cheap production, is used thousands of times 
for every sing e time that it was used forty years ago. There has 
been a gain for productive enterprises and a gain in facilities for 
personal comfort, because our Government thirty-odd years ago by 
wise legislation—legislation which the Democratic party is now 
threatening to overthrow—gave to American knitters an oppor- 
tunity to build up this great, wing, and useful business. 

I think I may say here also that there are kindred and collateral 
industries apy apes knit goods manufacture which deserve 
consideration at the hands of Congress. There are in this country 
a largo number of establishments, some of them very extensive, 
which make a business of dyeing and finishing knit goods. Some 
of the mills have their own dyehouses and finishing rooms, but 
many of them send their product to ad yep dyeing and finishing 
establishments, where the processes which make the fabrie ready 
for market are conducted. A part of the business of ishi 
3 to dye and finish foreign-made stockings brought into this 
country. 

It is à practice of ihe European knitters to take the rough stock- 
ing as it comes from the machine, without putting any more labor 
on it, and to ship it to this country in bulk, so that they may get it 
in at the very lowest rates of duty. This makes a large and profit- 
able business for the American finishers; and if the duty shall be 
reduced, every particle of this work will be done in Europe instead 
of being done here. One of these dyers and finishers reports that 
he has many thousands of dozens of goods here in bond, and quan- 
ties more to arrive; but that if the proposed lower duties shall go 
into effect, he can export them all back to Germany and have them 
dyed there in the best manner and at less expense than the processes 
would cost on this side of the water. 

Knit underwear is made in the State of Pennsylvania in compara- 
tively small quantities. The prodnets of the industry there are 
chiefly hosiery and what are denominated “ fancy knit goods." But 
the manufacture of knit underwear—shirts and drawers—is an indus- 
try of great importance in other parts of the country, and particu- 
larly in the State of New York. At least $50,000,000 are constantly 
invested in the manufacture of shirts and drawers, and the business 
employs, directly or indirectly, about 5 persons. The 
business pays in wages not less than $20,000,000 a year, and has an 
output valued at, at least, $60,000,000. 

e wages paid in manufacturing districts in England from 
which we import quantities of knit underwear will average not 
more than #165 to $175 a year, while the average wages in the same 
industry in this country are from $400 to $450 a year. The average 
in both cases ap ow, but let it be remembered that this is a 
business in which many young people and women find employment., 
Of these goods the American mills make more than is made by all 
the rest of the world put together, and all that they manufacture 
we consume at home. This is not true of any other country. The 
entire product practically is consumed by our own people, The 
time was, and it isnot many years ago, UM UD e mill would 
have supplied the whole American demand for knit erwear; but 
at present the use of these fabrics has become so general among peo- 
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or md all classes, ages, and conditions, that it would probably be 

ifficul to find, in our population, more than a few 8 who do 
not wear knit underclothing of cotton or wool. e imports of 
these goods are chiefly of the higher classes, those used by persons 
inaffluentcircumstances, The American manufacturerundoubtedly 
supplies the demand of the multitudes of the people of the country, 
Therefore if the duty upon knit shirts and drawers is a no 
benefit can accrue to the ordinary consumer, bui the effect will be 
to displace an equal amount of production in this country. 

An argument embracing many facts bearing upon the subject was 
presented to the Ways and Means Committee by Hon. Titus Sheard, 
of New York, and as it has special value inthis connection, I embody 
itin my remarks. The following are some of its leading features: 

There is invested in those plants (of the knit-coods industry) not less than 
I: and there is constant! vested in the manufacture of shirts and 

rawers fully $50,000,000. This ustry employs, directly and indirectly, about 
40,000 persons, and pays in wages not less than $20,000,000annually, and the output 
of these mills has been estimated as high as $60,000,000; this irrespective of 
yarn mills, which have been variously estimated at from 25 to 60 per cent of the 
W. le 


From personal investigation by some of our committee in England, and from 
statistics from reliable sources, we find the wages per capita in mr e 
manufacturing districts average from $165 to $1 p annum, while rely 
from a practical point of view we know, and are able to state to you, the fact 
the average wages per capita in our knit-goods industry ia from $400 to $450 per 


annum 
Theknit-goods industry of this oeni; commonly known as shirts and 
is peculiarly an American industry. First, because we manufacture in this coun- 
try more largely than in all the rest of the world together; secondly, because 
we use all we manufacture, which is true of no or ge We do not make 
these goods for export, but entirely for domestic use. It is within the knowledge 
of com young men when the produet of ono large mill would have sup- 

ic demands, but the uso of knit underwear has become so univer- 


sal, both for men, and children and that to-day in our it 
is an exception to find a single person out of TT 
ing of either cotton or wool. 
demand that not 
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Accompanying the quotation just submitted I present important 
and striking testimony supplied T knitters, 3 
manufacturers of cotton hosiery in city of Philadelphia, whi 
I have culled from the pages of The Textile Record, of Philadel- 
phia, an influential trade journal representing the textile industries 
generally and the knit-goods business particularly. The following 
are the quotations: 


VIEWS OF PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURERS.—WHAT THEY HAVE TO SAY CONCERN- 
ING THE WILSON TARIFF BILL. 
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„Tho bill is infamous,” said John Blood, hosiery manufacturer at Seventh and 
Somerset streets, Philadelphia. To my mind its adoption can only lead to one 
of two things. Either the milla must close or wages must be cut 40 to 8 
It aims at the 3 the whole industry, as it stands, and Ido beliove 


New York at — the same freight c 
from Philadelphia to New York. That 
it is a comparison of the cost of labor in 
as the latter has the benefit of modern 
The duty proposed don't be 
only mean one e 
ue thing to th wages down. 
rant C. Osborne, of Grant C. Os e & Co., Third and Cumberland streets, 
Philadelphia, said: “Hosiery turers have had no bed of roses for some few 
ears past, because of the keen competition at home,and the cost of production 
Den o MNA NGA DIRE DONDE QA — far nce na 
eign goods must come off the working people." 
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" The 
Black & Son, Trenton avenue and Tioga street, Philadelphia, ‘‘will take the busi- 
ness of the country away from honest men and give it to a class who are experi- 
enced in and ready to defraud the Government. It means two invoices, one to 
IN Government, at a ridiculously low valuation, and another to the man to whom 

e are billed. The s c duty was too plain for those who desire to 

lend the dishonest importer. That was simply a matter of counting a dozen, 
and even then enough loopholes were found to enable some men to goods in 
New York cheaper ey could be bought in Europe and brought here. The 
bill farther, to my mind, is clearly a blow at the North in favor of the textile indus- 
tries of the South. I do not see how any sane man can believe such a bill will 


Edward Blood, of Blood Bros., and Jackson, Trenton, and Allegheny avenues, 
Philadelphia, : "I can only hope that the bill does not become a law in its 
present shape. It was only the other day I refused an order when only 1} cents 
& dozen stood between us, and with my machines standing idle and the men on 
the street. But I could not offer my men less wages, and there was no other item 
in the cost of production where I could make the difference up If it should be- 
come a law wages must come down, and even then manufacturers, not financiall 
strong, must go to the wall. Only the man that can pay cash, discount bills, an 
in such ways save here and there can continue in business successfally.” 

Brown Bros. & Eberle, Palethorp and Huntington streets, Philadelphia, said: 
Under the Wilson bill it will be impossible for certain epe of the industry to 
exist. American workmen could not be found who would or could afford to accept 
the wages that manufacturers of certain lines would have to offer to continue in 
business. Republican Representatives in both Houses should fight it to the last. 
Cleveland's prox shows that he is in hearty accord with it, and he will bring to 
it, if he can, the Pa eup rt." 
bert W. Scott, of Scott & Williams, Philadelphia, said: “One of the greatest 
ustices of the whole bill is the placing of ribbed_underwear in the cut hosiery 
edule, with a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. It does not belong there any 
more than it belongs with coal and iron. It needed protection as much, if not 
more, than any other industry, because it is not more seven years old in this 
country, and is yet in its infancy. Prior to the enactment of the present law 
the ribved underwear ra this country was, practically s g, in the 
sym stage,and since that time many improvements in both machinery 
and process have resulted in an immense increase of production. This has taken 
place despite the fact that goods valued at $1.50 per dozen and less came into the 
country at a rate of duty out of all proportion to the higher grades. At the time 
the "t schedule was prepared it was impossible to say just what the future of 
the industry would be, and it was certainly never intended that goods which 
take rank with full fashioned goods should come in the same class with common 
cut hosiery. poset tha that point particularly before the Ways and Means Com- 


ad valorem system of erg, A said Joseph Black, of Joseph 


mittee and pro that if, therefore, any changes are to be made in this schedule 
we are of opinion that it would be an act of simple justice to se te under- 
wear from cut hosiery and give itat least the same protection accorded fashioned 
goods, where it properly belongs. Should the bill become a law it means that 
many projects must be abandoned.” 

Mr. President, I have already referred to the interest of the South 
in these various cotton industries to which I have alluded. -The 
fact is one which should have some weight with Southern Senators 
whose votes are asked for the support of this destructive measure, 
that men of high character engaged in this manufacturing industry 
in the South regard the bill with feelings of indignation and almost 
of despair. The knitting industry is one which the Southern people 
should particularly desire to cherish and maintain. It consumes 
cotton yarns of just the kind that are made in many of the large 
Southern cotton mills, A very ler e percentage of the operatives 
employed in such mills are, as has been said, women and children, 
eg the establishment of these mills in the South has enabled South- 
ern women and' children, who could not in any other way obtain 
remunerative employment, to have light, steady, and profitable 
work. The woman who works in a Southern knitting mill obtains 
three or four times the amount of wages that are earned by ordin 
farm hands. If the mills are deprived of employment of this kind, 
they must remain idle with the result that the Southern people will 
encounter poverty hard to bear. It is shown, in a statement which 
Ishall append to these remarks, that a knitting mill in Georgia, 
organized in 1889, earned less than $4,000 up to January, 1893 

"his shows that the manufacturer does not realize exorbitant 
profits. As a matter of fact, he has been obliged to combat the 
difficulties which are always encountered in an attempt to intro- 
duce new industries and to make use of the labor of operatives 
who are without skill As the business continues the earnings of 
the operatives will be larger and no doubt the profits of the em- 
ployers will beincreased, but that the price of the manufacture will 
advance is in the highest degree improbable. It is far more likely 
to recede. But with improved machinery and higher skill on the 
part of the work people the industry will continue to attract capi- 
tal, and as the population increases there will be no reason why 
every Southern mill should not have in its immediate vicinity one 
or more knitting mills to consume a part of the cotton spun by its 
machinery. I quote the impressive statement made before the 
Ways and Means Committee by Maj. J. F. Hanson, a distinguished 
citizen of Macon, Ga., who is engaged in cotton spinning and 
knitting in that city. Maj. Hanson is a gentleman of the highest 
character and standing, and the plea which he makes to the Rep- 
resentatives of the South in this Capitol, to stand by the industries 
which are being built up in his State and giving employment to 
the people there, surely should be heeded, rather than the invita- 
tion to those Representatives to lend their assistance in smitin 
down and destroying a business which produces wealth among an 
gives comfort to their constituents. 

The portions of the statement to which I refer are as follows: 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


[Statement by Maj. J. F. Hanson, of Macon, Ga.] 


In addressing the Ways and Means Committee, Maj. Hanson said: When the 
representatives of the hosiery and knit goods manufacturers of the United States 


were before your committee on the 15th, I was deprived of making a statement 
behalf of such manufacturers in the Southern States, by expiration of the time 
given for the hearing. I therefore y ask that you will permit me to file 
a statement with your committee, such statement to constitute a part of the case 
aleady presented. 


MILLS IN THE SOUTH. 


Hosiery mills have been established in nearly all the States of the South, andin 
proportion to the capital invested they are employing a larger number of opera- 
tives than any other branch of Southern industry. Asthe manager of a large spin- 
ning interest, and handling the production of several cotton-yarn mills, manufaé- 
turing yarns adapted to the wants of Southern knitters, 1 can say that I 
familiar, through years of correspondence, with their wants, and also with the 
character and prices of their ucts, as well as the measure of success which 
has attended investments in this direction. In addition to the information thus 


acqui I can speak for this interest by reason of direct connection with the 
Macon Knitting Company, located at Macon, Ge., and which is by far the largest 
and most impo t hosiery plant in the Southern States. 


NEED OF PROTECTION, 


By reason of the inexperience of our people, the manufacture of hosiery has not, 
asarule proven successful or profitable to the projectors of our milis This 
inexperience, in both management and labor, has resulted in losses in many 
instances of most or all of our original investments; necessitating reorganiza- 
tion through the employment of new capital to utilize plants and skill acquired 
by costly experience. This tuition of failure has not paid in every case, 
but from observation and experience I will venture the confident opinion that the 
success of an original enterprise has proven an exception to the general rule. 

Recent years liave shown a steady increase in the number of our mills as well 
as a gratilying improvement in the character of the goods produced. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Investigation will prove to you that a very large percentage of the operativos 
enr loved in — — ee are women asa children, who find in thead 
m ght, steady, and profitable work, which they could not obtain in many 
communities prior to the introduction of this ered 4 and of which they will be 
deprived if, from any cause, the mills are closed. Neither the wages paid to these 
women and children, nor the prices of the goods the r pronase nor the profits 
5 the owners, are such as to warrant the cri that either is exces- 
sive, or that either or all entail an unnecessary or unreasonable tax upon con- 
sumers. 

HIGH WAGES. 


Itistrue that the female mill operatives are paid two, three, and tour times 
the wages paid to able-bodied farm laborers, but this is not bécause the mill 
o tives are paid too much, but itis due rather to the fact that under condi- 
tons prevailing in the agricultural States of the South farm labor is forced to 
accept the lowest compensation of any labor in ihe country. 

The hosiery mills employ men, of course. If such are sent to the farm for 
employment and subsistence this would result in still further competition for 
farm employment; in decrease in the demand for farm products and in an increase 
in the marketable surplus from our farms. Our women and children are not 
adapted to farm work and must remain idle or find employment elsewhere. 


SUFFERING AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


With all the avenues for employment we have so far opened to them many aro 
suffering from enforced idleness, and we are povora to provide such with fur- 
ther means of support in our mills, full of help while we are running, but in 
many cases shut down at present. if they are forced to go upon farms to exist 
their misfortune can be measured only by the increasing distress of our present 
overproducing agriculture. 


PRICES OF GOODS ARE LOW. 


The prices at which the knit goods products of Southern mills are selling indicate 
the best values known to distributors and consumers in the history of our coun- 
try's markets for manufactures. Upon the question of profits to mill-owners I 
have already indicated what our experience has been. feature of the casó 
has been dealt with in a um way. In order, however, that the opinion ex- 
pressed may be tested by the facts of personal experience and to cover what I 
conceive to be an nee t omission in the testimony so far submitted to gu 
committee touching the profits derived from the manufacture of hosiery, I beg 
to submit the following statement with reference to the Macon PME an 

any, of which I am president, and which, as I have already stated, is tho largest 

osiery mill in the Southern States. 


THE MACON KNITTING COMPANY. 


It has been in existence for over ten years. Until 1889 or 1890 (I write "d 
from home and can not be exact as to dates) its capital all paid in was $36,000. 
At this date its capital was increased to $100,000. entire dividends Ra to 
the shareholders up to the time its capital was increased from $36,000 to $100,000 
was $3,600, or 10 3 upon its capital stock for a period of six ox seven years, 
which was about Iz per cent per annum. Its earnings from the tine it 
was reorganized pon January, 1893, were less fan $4,000. 

It is fair to say that since en mgl its operations were restricted for some- 
thing over one year for the building and equipment of a new which was 
filled with what we decided, after patient and persistent nv on, was the 
best machinery of its class in the world. This machinery was not only of a high 
order in construction but was complicated and e sive by reason of its automatic 
features, which are covered by patents purch: at heavy cost. 

With all the saving in labor which we have been able to make in the Entfng 
department, by the use of machines req but little labor and attention an 


roducing almost ect work, the expenses in all the details of finishing have 
[ee such that we have not been able, ag with the utmost difficulty, to market 
the goods produced in competition with the hand-made goods of Germany and 


other foreign countries. 

The capital of $100,000 on 3 1, last, was increased at that time to $125,000. 
By reason of the requirements of the business, the mill from which the Knitting 
Company obtains its supply of nes which is also under the writer's manage- 
ment and is largely interested in the Knitting Company, is carrying it for over 
$100,000, and has steadily carried this amount for more than two years. 

We have more experiencenow than three years ago, and if — rices for 

oods are maintained there is a reasonable prospect for fair business in the future. 
fr from any cause we are compelled to lower the prices of our goods without 
ee the cost of production our investment in plant will be practically value- 
leas. 


UNDER FREE TRADE WAGES GO DOWN. 


it will ever be. Our labor is chiap En 
and other supplies beyond our control, the cos 

"us one we can reduce. We 

capital and over two 


Cotton is low, as low as we h 
but with the price of raw ma! 
of labor is the only flexible item in our cost, and the onl 
are employing nearly a quarter of a million of dollars 
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our ion, 
the materials entering into their 5 bg selling prices and peu 
We would like to do this in order that t we 


of last year we 
e of pus adapted 


ese 
erence to the machines upon which ladies’ wear 
profits in 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST, 


In conelusion you will it mo to say that it has been my p so far to 
state facts without cotestag sn argument touching the conflicting views of the two 


country with reference to tariff l on. Imay 
t while I sincerely eet pomp ee 


confiict. Iam convin 


‘ou now propose to re-inaugurate that this policy will always hereafter as 
—— end in gnus disaster. It is n the pa — I believe, of any one 
to destroy our national prosperity, but present troubles are due to the! tion 
with which we are threa and will, I fear, be based upon misconcep- 
tion of the and hence wrong conclusions with reference to the effects of a 
protective tariff. 


NO BOUNTY FOR MANUFACTURERS. 


As I understand the case, the majority of your committee and of Congress, as 
woll as the President, are 3 Sash the idea that, under a protective 
tariff, manufacturers got a Bounty equal to the duty on their products. Free 
trade and tariff. for · revenue advocates reason as if were true, but I fail to 
recall an instance in which this doctrine has been stated in terms, save in the 
nowfamous tariff message of Mr. Cleveland to Con, during his first term as 
President. If this doctrine is true, e is an infamy so long as it is meas- 
ured by present scales of duties. itis true, it is the duty of Congress to see 
that the Katies are lowered to a point that will protect the public against extor- 
tionate prices, as well as the manufacturers and labor of the country from undue 
— Niom with the cheaper capital and labor of eot po 

But Iassure you that within the rangeof my knowledge asa manufacturer and 
certainly with reference to the products of the establishments under my charge, 
that doctrine is absolutely erroneous. Southern manufacturers of hosi 
do not make an average profit of one-fourth the amount of duty on hosiery, an 
to substantiate this proposition I invite your committee to examine the books of 
our company. If this doctrine is untrue, and if our tariff legislation is based 
upon the presumption that it is correct, it must be plain that we are in danger of 
incalculable injury to our industries, through legislation inflicted upon us at the 
hands of misinformed and misguided, though honest men. 


OILCLOTH AND LINOLEUM. 


Mr. President: The manufacture of oilcloth is distinctively an 
American industry. It is one of the earliest and most progressive 
of the minor industries of this country, and has grown froma very 
small and crude beginning to a business of considerable importance, 
giving employment to a large amount of both labor and capital. 

Floor oilcloth was first made in England in 1804, the originator 
being one John Buckley, whose principal business in that early da 
was the painting and ornamenting vestibules. His artistic wor 
for floors consisted in executing alternate black and white diamonds 
in imitation of tiles. Noting the inconvenience to his patrons of 
waiting until the floors were sufficiently dried before they could be 
used, he conceived the idea of painting his black and white dia- 
monds upon canvas and hanging it up to dry by natural heat. 
His paints were at first entirely water colors, but as his business 
increased he saw the necessity of using oil paints, as they were 
more durable, and of having designs more ornate than the simple 
diamonds, The patterns were at first produced by stencils, but 
afterwards the engraved or cut blocks were used, substantially as 
at the present time. 

In this way was begun an industry that has grown to respectable 
proportions, both in England and the United States, about 20,000,000 
square yards being the annual production of the latter country at 
the present time. 

The first oilcloth made in this country was made by John Dor- 
sey in 1807, who had his establishment on Chestnut street, below 
Twelfth, in Philadelphia, Pa. Isaac Macauley, who purchased Mr. 
Dorsey’s establishment, was really the first man toestablish the busi- 
ness on anything like an extended scale. He spun flax and wove it 
into burlaps for the foundations, Owing to the city spreading out 
towards Twelfth street Mr. Macauley was compelled to transfer his 
works to what was then the country, the northeast corner of Broad 
and Filbert streets, the site on which the Masonic Temple now 
stands. Later on even this section of the city became too thickly 
2 and the business proved objectionable to his neighbors, 

r. Macauley, in 1814, was compelled to move again, andjthis time 

urchased the old Hamilton mansion, standing on Bush Hill, which 

e supposed to be sufficiently far removed from the built-up por- 
tions of the city that the operations would not prove offensive to 
the citizens, This old mansion (long ago demolished) had once 
been the country seat of a colonial governor in the province of 
Pennsylvania, and in after time, when the province became a State, 
it received within its hospitable walls Gen. George Washington and 
other celebrities of that period as guests of its occupants. 

After remaining unoccupied for several years it was taken posses- 


sion of by the city authorities for a yellow-fever hospital, on 
account of its isolation, during the prevalence of that dreaded 
scourge, in the summer and autumn of 1793; and in this buildin 
oe Girard (at that time considered the wealthiest citizen o: 
Philadelphia) risked his life and devoted his valuable time in 
attendance e the unfortunate sufferers stricken down by this 
terrible pestilence. After the house had been purified by fire, which 
destroyed the interior and roof of the ill-fated mansion (incendiary 
or accidental has never been ascertained), Mr. d: as 
stated, became possessed of this damaged edifice, together with the 
adjacent ground, and, after the third removal, established the first 
oilcloth factory of any note in the United States. He repaired and 
remodeled the premises and adapted them and the adjacent lots to 
the industry, which he meant should be permanent and conducted 
on an extensive scale. Having thus secured alocation, which prom- 
ised to be free from encroachment for many years, he placed on the 
roof of this old building an attractive cupola, with a balustrade, 
from which a splendid view of the city and surrounding bie 
could be obtained, and which was frequently taken odere s 0 
by citizens and visitors to the city, the Macauley Oilcloth Works 
and the Fairmount Water Works being the two principal attrac- 
tions in the northwestern portion of the city. 

The oe made in this factory were floor and table oilcloth, 
bordered oilcloth covers, all of various widths and lengths, e» 
ornamental table mats with a green baize back, medicated oil 
silk, highly recommended by the medical fraternity as a cure for 
rheumatism, and a preparation of the same material made into hat- 
covers, as a precaution from rain, etc. Also carriage-curtain cov- 
ane on strong Russia duck with neat figures on the inside as a 

ish. 

In the basement of this factory were fitted up numerous hand 
looms, on which skillful weavers produced the fabric for the light 
grades of oilcloth, and the different widths were 4—4, 5-4, and 6-4, 
suitable for table oilcloth, etc. The ee of this kind of 
goods was similar, althongh on a smaller scale to that of the floor 
oileloth, a description of which will be given below. The founda- 
tion for the body of floor oilcloth, which was composed that time 
of hemp, now known to the trade as “‘ burlap,"and imported by them 
from Dundee, Scotland, was then woven on Macauley's premises, the 
flax being purchased directly from the Pennsylvania grower. 

The raw material was hackled and spun into threads, in what 
may be called a ropewalk; a number of these threads having been 
made by a person walking backward the whole length of the walk 
and spinning them out from a hank of tow wound around the waist, 
and attached to a wheel which revolved from the strain applied b 
backward steps. The threads were then wound onto bobbins, whi 
in turn were inserted into enormous shuttles and driven along the 
beams of the heavy looms, 7 yards wide, by the arms of the stalwart 
weavers, who stood in the center of their looms, and with one power- 
ful stroke sent them whirling from one end of their looms to the other, 
a distance of 21 feet; and thus the earliest burlaps used in the manu- 
facture of oilcloth in the United States were made at the Bush Hill 
Oileloth Factory. The canvas, when finished, being woven in 
lengths of 60 feet, was removed from the looms and spread upon 
enormous upright frames, built contiguous, and constructed for the 
purpose of receiving the canvas. 

ere, hanging on large tenter hooks and stretched as tight as the 
strength of the fabric would permit, was received the first prelim- 
inary coat, called ‘‘size,” by the application of a composition some- 
what after the nature of paste, which, when dried, filled up all the 
interstices, and became a foundation on which to lay the different 
coats of paint, or color, necessary to form a stout and heavy oil- 
cloth. Then came the priming prooton, which was effected b 
applying a light coat of paint with a trowel, the process being simi- 
lar to that used by a plasterer to-day in coating walls of buildings. 
When this coat became perfectly dry, it was rubbed down and 
smoothed from all inequalities by the friction of pumicestone, or a 
piece of lava from Italy, or some other volcanie region. Then, suc- 
ceeding each other, and allowing sufficient time only for each one 
to dry, three additional coats of paint were placed upon the back 
and two upon the face, which afterwards received a coat of choice 
and selected material called “finishing coat,” the goods being now 
ready for the printer's hands. 

The process described was entirely by hand and necessarily slow, 
as the manufacturer was entirely dependent on natural heat for 
drying his goods, and where the weather was not propitious weeks 
often elapsed between the coats as described. 

The building in which these cloths were coated was provided 
with permanent scaffolding, with platforms one above the other, 
about 6 to 7 fect apart, so that all parts of the canvas could be 
reached by men standing on these platforms, which were built 
along the side of the frames so that by ascending them and work- 
ing at different altitudes the entire surface could be M pomi upon. 

Ravin to go through all the processes describe before tehy 
were ready to receive impressions of the print blocks forming the 
pattern required considerable time, and after these prepared 
sheets of 60 by 21 feet had become sufficiently hardened to permit 
the handling, they were removed from their frames again and wound 
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around zollers about 22 feet long and hoisted by tackle to the print- 
ing rooms, which were in a high, long, hollow brick building on 
Spring Garden street. The printing tables extended the en 
width ef this building, with the exception of about 6 feet on e 
side, in which was built substantial flooring the whole len 0 
the building, and three, four, or five of these platforms, s to 
the floors on each. story of a dwelling house. The sheet, having 
been hoisted to the printing room, was oer under the printer's 
table, with the projecting end of the roller in a notch at each end, 
and the sheet unrolled until it covered the printing table. It was 
then sec and the printer prepared to commence his operations, 
It had been decided that a pattern containing five colors was to be 
rinted on this sheet. The paints having all been mixed, the tier- 

y was instructed to put each color in its separate sieve or pad, 
and to place the block which is to print that color on the sieve con- 
inining it. For instance, a part of the pattern is to be printed in 
red, a red rose, so then the block which the boy has p. upon 
the sieve or cushion containing the red color has cut upon it a fig- 
ure of the rose, or Ts other part of the pattern to be printed in red 
color; and so on with tho other blocks. Each of other four 
received the color for its part of the figure. 

Now, we will say the pattern he is about to print calls for five 
colors: Red, green, blue, yellow, and white. The printer takes the 
blocks with red paint from the boy and proceeds to®tain that part 
ofthe pattern over the surface of the cloth from one edge to the 
other, calling the tier-boy to replenish the block from the red paint 
cushion, which it is his duty to keep well covered with fresh paint. 
Then he asks for the block from the white paint cushion, and im- 
poe or prints, that part of the pattern in the same manner, and 

n succession the blocks with the remaining colors, until the whole 
ttern is formed, or completed; each block being cut so as to fit 
Bie spaces left uncovered by the others. Each block is ved, 
or cut, for one color, and the portion of the pattern containing the 
color occupies the same tion on the block that it does in the 
design on the cloth. The sawed lines, or cubes, are all cut away, 
excepting those that appear in the portion of the design upon the 
block. Of course there must be as many blocks aa there are colors, 
and the cost of manufacturing is somewhat regulated by the num- 
ber of colors used. Some printers use heavy mallets or mauls, and 
witli these pound the blocks to make a good impression; but in 
this particular factory a lever, or screw press, was arr: running 
ina groove above the printer's head, which he moved by ropes as 
he changed his position, and the pressure was 8 by means o 
a handle which projected within easy reach of his hand. 

The pattern has now been printed, so far as the impression of one 
row of blocks is concerned, the entire width of the sheet, and room 
is required to repeat the operation. 

Running from the printing rooms were stout beams the entire 
length of the building, and on these rested poles, which crossed in 
front of the printers’ tables. There were probably twenty or thirty 
of them clustered at the far end of the printing room. 

All hands were called; the foremost. beam was slid along on the 
platform by careful hands on each side, and brought forward oppo- 
site the table on which the printer was working, where it was low- 
ered to a level with the sheet of cloth, fresh with its first impression. 
The end of this sheet is firmly tacked to the pole, which is then 
hoisted just high enough to relieve the table from the printed mark 
of the goods. 

And so the operation goes on, until the whole piece or sheet is 
completed, and then the inside end was tacked to another qe 
and was swung into the space in the middle of the eap ere 
to hang until sufficiently seasoned to allow of handling. nit 
was lowered to the ground floor, where it wasrolled up and hoisted 
onto a rail car on the tramway, and. conveyed to an extensive dry- 
ing floor in the rear of the factory, which was fenced in and cov- 
ered a lot of considerable extent. Arriving at its proper place, it 
was unrolled from the car, spread out, and left to dry by the action 
of the sun in the open air until the evening shadows began to fall, 
when again all hands were called, and the whole force turned. out to 
roll up these sheets, much the same as a crew on a man-of-war is 
paccm furl sails; and the simile holds good for other occasions, a8 
a tened thunderstorm brought about the same operation. This 
was repeated day after day in fair weather, and in foul weather the 
cloths remained in the building to z 

When the cloth was thus thoroughly dried or cured it received a 
8 coat of fine, hard varnish, which, in turn, was allowed to 
ayin esun. Then the goods were finally ready for market. 

e process described was necessarily slow, and it took quite a 

ear to finish a wide piece of floor oilcloth ready for the consumer. 
e price of the goods also, under these conditions, was very high, 
&nd for that reason the demand limited, as they were entirely 
beyond tle reach of the ordinary consumer, and were used almost 
en ely in the halls, dining rooms, and kitchens of the well to do. 

In addition to the American article there was quite a fair propor- 
tion of the goods used imported from Britain, the Scotch manufac- 
turers particularly making a popular grade of goods with some con- 
sumers who preferred a foreign article tothe home product. And this 
condition and class of people exist to-day, they demanding a foreign 
article, altliough no better than the home product, and such demand 


f | is adjusted so that any given point on the cloth 


and condition are not confined to any one trade or class of manufao- 


The method of the manufacture of oilcloths, as given, continued 
until about 1865, when new methods were introduced for sizing and 
cone. the goods, and artificial heat was largely used for drying 
through the entire y sape Narrow widths of goods also came more 

argely into use. The stuff was more readily handled, the time for 

shing shortened, and the price brought down to within the reach 
of the many. The sizing, the first operation in the manufacture of 
oileloth, was partieularly slow, uncertoin, and unsatisfactory, owing 
to its entire dependence upon the weather, or Providence, for 
results; and the thoughts of the manufacturers of this article had 
been turned for several years to the possibility of getting some 
simpler, cheaper, and more reliable method. This was finally 
achieved, and in January, 1871, O. C. Washburn, of Philadelphia, 
obtained the following letters patent for 

IMPROVEMENT IN DRYING OILCLOTHS AND SIMILAR FABRICS. 

To all whom it may concern: 


pia, in the Stateof 
n drying oilcloths and sim 
bea 


sents my ap tive. 
In the inary method of E oileloth, after sizing it is either loft in the 
frame on which it is stretched while the size is brushed on or spread on an open 
rack, and it is then exposed to the This method 
occupies considerable time and is un in, often resulting in an imperfect article. 
If the here be warm or moist the size is decomposed so as to be wo eas. 
My invention is designed to remedy these defects, and consists in DNE the 
cloth continually in motion while exposing it to am artificial heat which eva 
—— t holds the size in solution. It also consiste in —-— 
to 


Are ts a chamber or steam closet, tlie walls and doors of which are 
9 broken a to show the steam pi BBC C, by a hice 18 
heated, as well as the D, E, F, and G, the of which is revolved by 
any suitable mechanism. 

n the operation of my improvement the cloth to be dried is passed over the 
roller D and attached to a band or equivalent device which s round the 
other rollers and is fastened to the roller G. The roller Œ is then revolved 


slow! impart a very slow progressive 
which it is in close proximity to the hentin 


rollers D E.and under F G, andis kaye patel Que ot with tho pipes by strips H, 
or other suitable means. 


refer to make the distance from the pair of rollers D F to the pair E G about 

lf the — of thefabric. A cloth 90 feet in length, when the distance 
from the rollers D F to the opposite pair is 45 feet, and the motion of the roller D 
nboutan hour in pass- 
ing from D to G, will be thoroughly dried at the end of thattime. By this means 


not only is a great saving of time effected and tho size ed from decompo- 
i ut the cloth is rolled up on the roller G perfectly straight and free fom 
nkles. 2 
What L olaim as my invention, and desire to secure by letters patent of the 
United States, is— x i 
S oe RS mad of heating pipes and rollers, operating as shown and 
esc 


2. ‘The process of drying oileloth and similar fabrica by exposing them while in 
continual motion to * heat substantially as described! * Y 

In witness whereof I have hereunto signed my name this 28th day of November, 
OLIVER C. WASHBURN. 


A. D. 1870. 

The burlap was in this manner sized in a continuous length of 
about 150 yards. It was smoother and much better sized than un- 
der the old process. The time was shortened, it was entirely relia- 
ble and cheaper, and after being finished the floor oilcloth lay much 
better on the floor. This improvement in sizing necessitated one 
of like character in the coating process and this soon followed. In 
place of the old system of hanging edgwise in a rack and being 
coated by a trowel, a series of racks were arranged running length- 
wise ofthe building. They were 90 feet in length and set oneover 
tlie other at a distance of only 6 or 8 inches, so that in an or 
story, or room, there could be 18 or 20 lengths or pieces of coated 
burlap, one over the other. These racks were about 3 yards wide, 
and aroom 30 feet in width would accommodate three of them. 
The coating machine was placed opposite the first line of these 
racks, This machine consisted of a strong frame set on wheels, so 
that it might be moved from one rack, when filled, to the next, and 
so from rack to rack, until the room was filled with coated goods. 
A cushion rested between the frames on which the end of the burlap 
to be coated was placed. A steel knife, or doctor, 24 yards wid 
held in position over the machine by weights, was then low 
until it rested on the face of the burlap about to be coated. Coat- 
ing color or paint in sufficient quantity was placed behind the 
knife, or doctor, and after fastening a clamp to the end of the bur- 
lap that was already through the machine, and then securing the 
clamp to a strong rope that ran through the rack from end to end, 
the preparations for putting on the first coat were completed. 

At first the rope which was attached to the goods, together with 
the coated goods, was pulled through the racks by hand power, but 
this soon became too slow and too expensive, and belt power was 
applied, which had the effect of increasing quantity and decreasing 
cost considerably. This operation was gone over continuously 
until all the racks in the erent lines were filled, taking about 
ten hours to fill the room, when it was closed, and the heat turned 
on for the drying process, which, at that time, took from two to 
me gaya for each coat, depending on the quality of goods being 
produced, 


air or to artiticial heat. 


I 
one- 
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At first the drying was done by hot air, either by direct heat 
stoves or heaters within the or driven into the rooms 
large dog-house heaters outside of the buildings. This soon 

gave place, however, tosteam heat, amuch safer, cheaper, and more 
reliable system. Coils of seven-eighths-inch steam pipe were put 
on the sides of the building the entire length of the racks; also lines 
between the racks, sufficient radiation being put in to get a degree 
of heat, if necessary, of 150 to 165? F. This method of drying is 
that in use to-day in the majority of the oileloth factories in the 
United States. Coat after coat is put on in the manner described 
until the goods are finished and ready for printing. 

In the coating color, or composition, there has Lu considerable 
advance made, a reliable manufacturer aiming to produce a more 

liable, elastic, and better finished piece of goods at a less price 
than hiscompetitors. In this way the consumer shares very largely 
the benefits from improved machinery and pro and at a 
lessened price, gets better goods, better value, and improved 
ap ce, year by year. The manufacturer gets a larger output 
and correspondingly lesser profits. 

One of the principal improvements in composition, or coating 
color, was the invention of Mr. Thomas Potter, of P. hia, 
who on December 6, 1877, was granted letters patent for Improve- 
ment in processes for making oilcloth,” as follows: 


To all whom it may concern: 


Be it known that I, Thomas Potter, of the city and 
the State of Pennsylvania, have invented a new and useful 


of Philadel in 
ent in the 


TS. 
It desi 
of floor o 


toeffectuate the making of a new article of manufacture in tho class 
otha; viz, a fabric having and re by reason of the modo of its 
— te Sat cy of its coloring matters an „ 
e 6 durable, because impervious to moisture, and elastic and tough 
jaro. 

To thorou 
mode of 
the old m 


comprehend my improvement, it becomes necessary to state tho 
ing — * and the defects in floor oilcloths made by 


the foundation web of 


gous substances, and dried and rubbed to a smooth, but dead the 
fabric thus p: being r the figures or pattern, which latter 
are printed with pigments, such as white lead and other oll paints, the dead 
as above tet the printed figures are , a coat of 


surface first produced on the web, being of necessity somewhat absorbs 
the oils of the pigments used to print the im the tone and 

oy of color, and rendering @he printed ions of the themselves 
—— while weakening and making tho structure of tho foundation 


The finishing coat of varnish is likewise and for similar reasons more or less 
absorbed into the substance both of mee and of web, being weakened and 
UNDE MER liable to be worn off in spots, destroying its function of ren- 
dering the finished fabric impervious to wet and so preserving it. 

The following is my improved method of making: The foundation web is first 
sized, filled, rnbbed, and dried in the manner now se eng iege The fabric so pre- 
pared is then coated in any convenient manner to the required extent with 
an im lr, black or neutral in tint, water and oil t when dried, 
composed, for instance, of linseed oil and Chinese blue, boiled with such a degree 
— aa Ka will convert the oil and blue into a varnish to form the ground color of 

e " 

Upon this varnish surface, when thoroughly dry, the pattern is printed in the 
9 manner with the desired pigments and the su erficral coat of copal or other 
transparent varnish applied to the whole as heretofore. 

It is obvious that the essence of my invention lies in the separation of the ab- 
sorbent ingredients of the pigments composing the pattern and the mate- 
tial employed to surface the web, in the making of a floor oilcloth, by a of 
impe varmish, which, surfacing in the most effective manner the filled we 
forms a perfect snd impervious face or bed, upon which to print the pattern, 
into the substance of which it is impossible for any of the ingredients of the pat- 
tern a cmd to d ere mar the cohesion of all ions being meanwhile ect. 

It is therefore that the brilliancy of the operi be not only unim- 
paired, but even augmented, by reason of the k or dark tint of the varnish, 
and that the damaging permeation hereinbefore explained will be totally obviated, 
while the brightness of the entire surface of the finished product will be increased, 
the su cial varnish encountering an almost entirely nonabsorbent surface. 

Ha thus described my invention, I claim and desire to secure by letters 
patent of the United States— 

The method herein described of rins, gn oilcloth, which consists in sizing, 
filling, rubbing, and drying the foundation web of jute, in the usual manner, 
coating the web so pre with an 8 varnish, printing the pattern 
direct upon said varnish when dry, and after the drying of the pattern superfi- 
cially varnishing the whole, substantially as and for the reasons specified. 
In testimony whereof I have hercunto signed my name. 


THOMAS POTTER. 


This invention was a long stride in the direction of a bright 
elastic and waterproof face, or finish, for floor oilcloths, and led 
to other improvements in that direction, of more or less import- 
ance. 

After each coat in the operation was dried, it was necessary to 
rub it down smooth, or pumice it. This, as stated, was formerly 
erdt) hand entirely and was a process much too slow to keep 
pace with the comparatively rapid quos of sizing and coating, 

; and cost out of proportion to the other processes. 

It was reserved for Philadelphia again to solve the problem of a 

rapid and labor-saving machine for rubbing, or pumicing, the oil- 


/ 


/ 


/ 


cloth, E. Snow, of that city, being granted a patent on . 
July 1, ; for “improvement in machines for rubbing Diclotha." 
His elaims are as follows: 


To all whom it may concern: E 

Be it known that I, Augustus E. Snow, of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
in tho State of Pennsylva have invented à new and — improvement in 
machines for rubbing oil ; and I do hereby declare the following to be a foll, 
M y mpi ra description thereof, which will enable others s| in the art to 
which it appertains to make and use the same, reference being had to the accom- 
FFF 

a vation of a o prov: vith m. ov 

Fi Sisa rear view of the rubbing device. » 5 

same parts are denoted by the same letters in both figures. 

mtion is an improvement on the machine by which floor oilcloth is 
coat of paint e the fre of smoothing itssurface; 
and claim: 


‘hen 
BED EE 


* 

The swing is of the usual construction; but to the back of the bottom board ct, 
E ORE €? (say one-sixteenth of an inch in 
thickness), by means - bolts MAKE 


. The roller L, bearín 
tag gel deci cA K the latter, and rolls up 
knife and unrolling it from the roller K. 

of the relati to the feed motion of the oilcloth should be 

higher is shown in n and I also 6 
tly of the wheel G, so that the feed may, w m , be and 

any part of the ofloloth subjected to an extra rubbing. These „ however, 

form no of this in on. 

If another scraper c? may be attached to the front of tho swing, as 
shown in Fig. 1. The usual pumicestone, glued tothe bottom board, may also be 
em — addition to the scraper. 1 ead Petes be 

tead a strai knife, c a spiral used, swing may 
ME ertene ree md fue givisg the soraper a revolving or Tecip- 
rocatin — e 
What I claim as my , and desire to secure by letters patent of the 


United States, is— 
In a machine for rubbing oileloth, the combination, with an oscillating rubber 
led. with a ston ee 
as e 


provid — eO 
attached to rubber, substantially set forth. 

x AUGUSTUS E. SNOW. 
rocess considerable advance had also been made. 


In the printing 
One MeGlinch, of Hallowell, Me., invented and assigned to Alden, 
m & Sons an improved Las or power printer. It was a 
flat block machine, and. although it never did satisfaetory — 
and could not compare in results with good hand work, yet i 
turned out a very much larger quantity of goods than could be 
turned out by the hand method, probably doing the work of 
twenty-five or men. The claims under the ques. however, 
were 80 broad that it stopped during the life of the patént (and in 
this ease it was renewed) all improvements of printing presses on 
the lines of that machine. Numbers of other patents were gotten ` 
out on different principles, but all of them fell short of entire sue- 
cess until the expiration of the patent in 1886 left a broader field 
and larger scope to the inventive genius of the American me- 
ehanic. 

One Tuck, a one-time resident of Chicopee, Mass., filed an appli- 
cation on A 25, 1887, for an improved “ machine for printing 
oileloth," which, from the peculiarity of its construction and the 
breadth of its claims, looked to be the coming machine, 

His claims were as follows: 

To ail to whom it may concern: 
Bo it known that I, Nelson Lewis Tuck, a citizen of the United States, eee i 
. N the county 
State of new 


io 0. 


First, a bed u which the fabric to be printed is which it ig 
5 an operating fabric- feed w acts upon 
the fabric te oceusion ita intermittent advance; series of 


printing block-carriers, 

fabric to os 
a series of color feeds which supply color to the printing 
faces of the block ers, substantially as set forth. 

2. In am oilcloth uum machine, following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and 3 See it is 
caused to travel; second, an — MEME fabric-foed w acts 
the fabric to oeeasion its intermittent prede i advance; third, fabric-feed- 

rantings which occasion the advance and the 


reciprocating, 
neously descend npon 
color-feeds ; and, fourt 


retreat of 
Mei ey pn block-carriers, which alter. 
the o to print 


machine, the following elements in combination: | 
to bo printed inlaid and along which it is causod 
Rene ra ia inre fabric - cd w) acts upon both 
to occasion its intermittent advance, and which is composed.of 
two pairs of connected parallel feed bars; third, a series of reciprocating revers- 
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ing rintin, bo anan which alternately simultaneously descend upon the 
Y^ to t it and simultaneously ascend against color-feeds; 8 a 
series of color-feeds which supply dor tothe printing faces of the -carriers; 
substantially as set forth. 

4. In an oilcloth ting machine, the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed, which acts 
upon the fabric to occasion its intermittent predete: advance; third, a 
series of reciprocating reversing printing block carriers, which alternately simul- 
taneo descend upon the fabric to print it and simultaneously ascend t 
color-feeds; fourth, a series of color-feeds, which supply color to the printing 
faces of the block-carriers, and are each composed esesmtially of an endless apron, 
operating in connection witha color trough, substantially as set forth. 

5. In an oilcloth printing machine the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to bo printed is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed, which acts 
upon both edges of the fabric to occasion its intermittent advance, and which is 
composed of two pairs of connected parallel feed bars; third, a series of recipro- 
cating reversing printing block carriers, which alternately simultaneously descend 
upon the fabric to print it, and simultaneously ascend against color-feeds; and 


fourth, a series of color-feeds, which supply color to the ting faces of the 
block carriers, and are each com essentially of an endless apron, operating 
in connection with a color trough, substantially as set forth. 


6. In an oilcloth ting machine, the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed which acts upon 
both edges of the fabric to occasion its intermittent advance, and which is com- 

of two pairs of connected parallel feed bars; th: fabric feed-operating 
vices which occasion the advance and retreat of the fourth, 


First, a bed upon w 
caused to travel; rs Bag intermittently Lerman J fabric-feed which acts upon 
* n yn: Med surelial foo be ames ric-feed-operatin, 
of two of connect T8; abric- -0 
evices which occasion the advance and retreat of the fabric-feed; fourth, - 


series of reciprocating . block carriers which alternately simul- 
descend upon the fabric to pane it and ew ge sete ae against 
color. fe 1 fifth, block - carrier - actuating devices which alternately occasion the 


simultaneous descent and the simultaneous ascent of the block-carricrs; sixth, 
color feeds which supply color to the printing faces of the block-carriers, and are 
each composed essen of an endless apron operating in connection with a 
color trough; and, seventh, apron-operating devices which occasion the inter- 

t 9 of the apron with respect to the color trough, substantially as set 
forth: 

8. In an oilcloth printing machine, the 3 elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which itiscaused 
to travel; second, an 3 fabric-fecd which acts upon both 
edges of the fabric to occasion its intermittent advance, and which is composed 
ot two pairs of connected parallel feed bars; third, oscillatory levers which occa- 
sion the advance and retreat of the feed bars; fourth, a series of reciprocating 
reversing pan block carriers which alternately simultaneously descend upon 
the fabric to print it and simultaneously ascend against color-feeds; fifth, cranks 
and pitmen which occasion the alternate ascent and descent of the block-carriers; 
8) a series of color-feeds which supply color to the printing faces of the block- 
carriers, and are cach composed essentially of an endless apron 5 5 . — in con- 
nection with a color trough; seventh, aprön- operating devices which occasion the 
intermittent advance of the apron with respect to the color trough; and, eighth, 
means, essentially, for instance, such as set forth, for occasioning the concomi- 
tant action of the feed levers, the carrier cranks and pitmen, and the apron operat- 
ing devices; substantially as set forth. 3 ` 

. In an oilcloth printing machine, the following elements in combination: 
First, a bed upon which the fabric to e is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed, which acts 
upon the fabric to occasion its intermittent predetermined advance; third, a 
series of reciprocating reversing printing block carriers, which 8 
simultaneously descend upon the fabric to print it and simultaneously ascen 
against eolor-feeds ; fourth, a series of color-feeds, which supply color to the 
printing faces of the block-carriers; and, fifth, a tension roller; substantially as 
and for the pu: set forth. 

10. In an oilcloth printing machine, the following elements in combination: 
First,a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it is 
caused to travel; second, an intermittently operating fabric-feed, which acts 
upon the fabric to occasion its intermittent predetermined advance; third, aseries 
of reciprocating reversing Ps block carriers, which alternately simulta- 
neously descend upon the fabric to print it and simultaneously ascend against 
color-feeds; fourth, color-feeds which supply color to the printing faces of the 
block-carriers; and, fifth, arresting devices, essentially such as the toe cams, to 
a accidental retreat of the fabric after its advance; substantially such 
as sel 8 

11. A fabric-feed device for an oilcloth printin — which acts upon the 
essen y of two pairs of link- 


bed 


two pairs of link- 
connected parallel bars, one of the bars of each of which pair 


adapted to travel 


ben such as the feed cam, for occasioning the operation of the feed levers, sub- 
5 antiall 
13. In combination with the feed bars, the lever housings provided each with a 


14. A co) 


devi 
MS machine, whieh is composed, essentially, of an endless traveling apron, 


a color trough, with respect 


rinting machine, which is com: 
Frith ref x 


A , essentially, of an endless traveling —.— 
erence to w. mon! 


or su posed a color trough, with res 
to which it, the said a; travels, w is also pede a cushioned, 
elastic, or resilient s with respect to which it also travels, and which is 
also prenan with a doctor to remove surplus color from it, the said apron, sub 
stantially as set forth. - 

17. A color-supplying device or color-feed for the printing block of an oilcloth 
printing machine, which is com essentially, of an endless traveling apro: 
with reference to which is mounted or superimposed a color-trough, with respec: 
to which, it, the said apron, travels, which is also provided with a cushioned, clag- 
tic, or resilient surface with respect to which it also travels, and which is also 
provided with a doctor to remove surplus color from it, the said apron, in combi- 
nation with means, essentially such as set forth, which occasion the intermittent 
endless travel of the apron with respect to the trough, elastic surface, and doctor, 
substantially as set forth. 

18. A color-supplying device or color-feed for the P block of an oilcloth 
printing machine, which is composed, essentially, of an —. — traveling apron 
which, as to its active face, travels ovor a cushioned, elastic, or resilient es „ 
and Which, as to its passive surface, travels rongi a color trough provided with 
adoctor to remove surplus color trom it, the said apron; in combination with 
means, essentially such as set forth, which occasion the intermittent travel of the 
apron with respect to the trough; witha 8 reversing printing block 
carrier; with a bed upon which the fabric to be printed is laid and along which it 
is caused to travel; and with an MU operating fabric feed which acts 
upon the fabric to occasion its intermittent predetermined advance upon said bed, 
substantially as set forth, 

19. The combination to form a color-supplying device or color-feed; of an end- 
less traveling apron; a pair of rollers over whic id apron travels; adjustable 
boxings wit epus to which the rollers are journaled; a cushion, pad, or other 
elastic or resilient surface, over which the active face of the apron travels a frame- 
work for su: ng said pad and the adjustable boxes of the rollers; a trough 
combined with said framework, through which the passive surface of the apron 
travels and the floor of which Lies, is composed of said passive surtace of said 
apron; and an adjustable doctor, which serves to remove surplus color from the 
apron after its passage through said trough, substantially as set forth. 

A EY whereof I have hereunto signed my name this 18th day of April, 


NELSON LEWIS TUCK. 


But heavy disappointment and expense fell to the lot of the un- 
fortunate manufacturer who supplied the money to build this won- 
derful invention. It ran but a short time and developed defects 
of such a radical character that it was thrown aside entirely. It 
cost to complete $25,000 and realized just 5 per cent of that amount 
as scap iron, 

Undeterred by this failure and loss of money, other manufactur- 
ers and inventors took up the subject, knowing full well that to 
meet the demand for cheap goods and handsome styles and finish 
a better method of printing was absolutely necessary. 

One Williams, a resident of Maine, invented and transferred to a 
manufacturer of Philadelphia (George W. Blabon & Co.) an im- 
proved flat-surface printing machine. It was very similar in ap- 
pearance to the original McClinch machine, whose patent had but 
recently expired. After expending a large amount of money and 
time in trying to perfect this machine, it was found necessary to 
call in some of the best and most expert mechanics in Philadelphia 
and almost remodel some of the most important parts and motions 
of the machine. Finally, success rewarded their efforts, and in 
1889 the first perfected, rapid-printer, flat-surface machine was 
completed, and a number are running and in good order and doing 
satisfactory work to-day. This machine, under certain conditions, 
willdo the work of 75 to 100 men, and do it in an eminently satis- 
factory manner, quite equal to the best hand-printed work. 

As this machine was controlled by a patent, other manufacturers 
were forced to make more than ordinary efforts through capable 
mechanics to get machines that would do as much and as good 
work, or not L^ in a position to compete with the party hav- 


ing it. 

Mtr. Eisenhardt, of Dienelt & Eisenhardt, who had perfected the 
Williams machine, conceived the idea of another and entirely dif- 
ferent one in motions, so as to avoid entirely infringement upon the 
other machine. Their first one was built for Thomas Potter Sons 
& Co., of Philadelphia, and proved to be somewhat speedier and 
quite as perfect a mechanism as the Williams printer. Eisenhardt, 
as stated, was the patentee, and his claims set forth in letters patent 
dated May 18, 1892, are as follows: 

APPARATUS FOR PRINTING OILCLOTH. 


To all whom it may concern : 
Be it known that I, George F. Eisenhardt, a citizen of the United States, resid- 

ing in the city and county of Philadelphia, and State of Pennsylvania, have 

invented certain new and useful improvements in apparatus for printing oil- 

cloth (for which I have applied for letters patent in Great Britain, filed Febru: 

6, 1892, No. 2,316, and in Germany, February 6, 1892, No. 30,307), of which the fol- 

lowiug is a specification. 

My invention relates to apparatus for printing oilcloth; and it consists in cer- 
tain improvements for facilitating and improving the different parts of the appa- 
ratus, p» Ds set forth hereinafter, and as illustrated in the accompanying draw- 
in whic 

Figure 1 is a longitudinal sectional elevation on the plane 4a, Fig. 4, showing 
the Parts at one end of my improved apparatus. Fig. 2 is an external elevation 
showing one side of the apparatus adjacent to one of the protas frames. Fig. 
3 is an external elevation showing the end of the appereins oppos te that shown 
in Fig.1. Fig. 4 is a plan showing the parts illustrated in Fig. 1. Fig. ö is a plan 
showing the gearing between the cross-shafts a and the main and counter shafts, 
Figs. 6 and 7 are mi aad face views showing the cams for operating the print- 
ing frames. Figs. 8 and 9 are enlarged detail views of the means of operating the 
carrying bands. Fig. 10 is an enlar; detail of the brake mechanism. E. 11 
is an en plan of one of the troughs and rollers. Fig. 12 is a view look- 
ing at the edge of the print-frame cams, in the direction of the arrow, Fig.2. Fig. 
13 is a view 
z 2, Fig. 18, looking in the direction of 


ustrating a modification, and Fig. 14 is a cross-section on the line 
the arrow. 
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Tho completed machine has a framework eer Sy i said for the oilcloth 
or other fabric to be printed, means for moving said f. intermittently, a series 
of vertically reciprocating frames extending each transversely over the path of 
the fabric and each ur teria, Sese ee means for operating sai ag 
ing-block frames, and devices for applying colors to the blocks, the machine in 
these 2 v prid [having the 1 appliances, and performing the functions of 
other oilcloth-printing machines. 


frames, Fi f which only is e etre 
es, . 2, oneof w. o shown, su - 
Nich erden mgr pac d x pete pinta or 

huar the wheels, c c, of an 


of ink upon the printing face of each block 8!, as the trough U is 
The fabric upon which a succession of 
peur is to be made by a succession of ss 8 is 
or 


turned intermitten Y only when the printing blocks are in an elevated position, 
all of said blocks being raised and lowered simultaneonsly. 

When theink is thick or opaque, a suflicient body thereof may 9 to the 
face of the inking- block to make the requisite impression upon a single action of 
said block; but in many cases the inks or paints are necessarily so or trans- 
vwd that a single impression will not apply a suflicient body of material, and I 

herefore have devised improved means whereby any one or more of tho said 
printing blocks may be held in an elevated position at alternate strokes, so as to 
rmit the remaining block or blocks to be twice inked and twice applied upon 

e same portions af the fabric, the feeding of which in such case is temporaril: 
and for such stroke suspended. Thus in the construction shown the frame B, 
that supporte the miog blocks, is provided at each end with a side piece, 4, 
moving between guides 5 5 at the side of the main frame A, and upon a stud pro- 
jecting from each side piece 4 turns an antifriction roller, 6, bearing upon the edge 
of a cam C upon each end of a transverse or cross shaft, 5 traein gs on 
the frame A. The cam C is so sha that during about one-half of the revolu- 
tion of the cross-shaft a it will hold the printing frame B in its elevated position 
= will then permit it to descend by a quick motion to bring the type against 
the material. 

Heretofore the weight of the printing-frame has socom Signs depended upon 
to insure its descent; but it has been found that in printing with rapidity it is 
nocess to accelerate the downward movement of the said frame, and in order 
to avoid the objections incident to the use of springs or weights for the p 
of such acceleration I make use of a cam of the c ter hereinafter descri 
which oru positively to effect the desired movement. Such cam may be 
constructed in any suitable manner to revolve or S pne but I prefer to 
provide the cam U with a secondary or n cam, f (see F. gs, 2, 6, 
and 7), that comes above the roller 6 as the latter spore the point of the 
cam C, and thereby draws down the roller and the printing-frame with a positive 
action throughout the whole extent of the downward movement, and further serves 
to give the impression of the printing block S peri the material. The 
supplemental cam f is preferably secured to the cam C and is movable in whole 
2 part thereon, so as to also provide means for holding the printing frame in 
its elevated position whenever it is n for one of the other blocks to 
make two successive im ions. Thus the ed (oxi cam f is upon an 
arm or lever 50, pivoted at 51 to a side piece 52 of the cam C, so that when the 
cam f is in the position shown in Fig. 7, and the cross-shaft a revolves in the 
direction of the arrow the said cam f will come above the roller 6 and depress 
the printing-frame positively, the roller 6 passing from the pivoted portion ot 
the cam, beneath an inner fixed flange upon the side piece or plate 52, fixed to 
the cam C, which flange f' is of such a curve as to draw down the roller 6 to its 
full extent with a final inovement that gives the requisite terminal pressure to 
the printing-block. When, however, the printing-frame is not to descend the 
cam f is swung to bring its point against t e edge of cam C, as in Figs 2 and 6, 
forming practically a continuation of the latter, so that the said cam f will pass 
below the roller 6, when the latter is not to descend with the printing-frame. A 
spring looking lever p engages notches in the cam lever 50 and tends to hold it 
in either position to whic is set. 

The 8 is held at the limit of its upward movement when it is to 
be kept out of printing position by means of a catch or detent 21, en; ing a lu 
20 upon each side of the printing-frame, and, as shown, the said ca pa 
of a catch-lever g, pivoted at æ to the frame A, and carrying at the lower end 
a roller 54, adapted engage the ou! y- ting edges of a fantailed end 55 
of the cam-lever 50, so that when the catch and lever are in the position shown in 
Fig.2 the roller 54 will pass to the inner side or edge of the end 55, and the 
further revolution of the cross-shaft à will cause the cam f to be swung down 
toward the cam C to pass beneath the roller 6. When, on contrary, the lever 

and cateh are swung to the right to release the . the roller 
5 will pass to the outside of the end 55, and its contact with the latter will swing 
the cam. / outward, so that it will pass above the lug or roller 6 and will draw the 
latter and the printing-frame down s 

The cams C,levers g, and adjuncts are duplicated on opposite sides of the 
machine, and each r of levers g is on a transverse Eck abeft z, to which is 
secured a Lapin, drei over 63, Fig. 1, which tends to automatically carry the levers 
g and their catches from the lugs or stops 20. 

In order that the catches or detents may be brought to engage thelugs or stops, 
I make use of a reciprocating bar 58, sliding within the frame and provided with 
pars 59, each pivoted to a pin 60 and having a lug 61, so that it may be turned to 

he point shown in full lines, Fig. 1, to make contact with the adjacent lever 63 or 
back to the position shown in dotted lines, so as to be out of contact with the 
lever. Thus all of the pawls that are thrown to the ition shown in full lines 
at one movement of the bar 58 make contact with the adjacent lever 63 and 
will carry the connected levers g and detents 21 into a position to engage the 
atops 20, while at the points where the pawls 59 are turned back to the position 
shown in dotted lines the weighted levers 63 will hold the levers g and detents 21 
away so as not to make contact with the stops. The detents may be held in con- 
tact with the stops, reversible dogs 64, pivoted to the frame in the path of the 
leyers g, as shown in Fig. 2. 

In order to release each lever g and detent 21, each cam C is provided with a 
swell 70, which slightly lifts the e B at the beginning of cach movement, to 
thereby permit the catch or detent 21 to escape contact with thelug 20, if its con- 
nected lever 63 is free to swing. It willtherefore be seen that by adjusting the 
pawls 59 as any one of the printing-frames may be caused to descend 
either at each revolution or at each alternate revolution ofi the cam-shaft, and by 
3 any pawl 59 the connected frame B may be permanently held up. 

It will be evident that when reci ting cams C' are used, as illustrated in 
Tig. 13, they may be vided with movable sections f? for sitively drawing 
down the frames, and that like means may be employed for throwing such sec- 
tions into and out of operation with the same effect as when revolving cams are em- 
ployed, as, for instance, a reciprocating bar 58*, with pawl-cams 5%, engaging arms 
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tt — ME MO when said pawl-cams are in the position shown in fulllines 
ig. 13. 

Any of the various mechanical movements may be employed for imparting 
sisting movements to the bar 58 at alternate strokes. Thus a shaft 71, having & 
gear 72, 1 and 4, is through the medium of a ion 73 of half the 
withas 11,80 that the shaft 71 m every two revolutions 
of the shaft 77, and said shaft 71 carries a cam 74, that operates upon a bell-crank 
lever 75, connected with the bar 58 to move it in one direction, while a spring 76 
imparts the reverse movement to the lever 75 and bar. 

ich movement of the feeding-bands d is suficient to carry the material from a 
position beneath one block to its proper position to be printed by the next block, 
anditisexceedingly Vid teuer marin stima shallbringthematerial operated 
upon to register with the utmost precision, so that the successive prints shall be 
etfected without any improper overlapping of the impressions. Tosecure this re- 
sult, I combine with the deviceof any suitable kind for intermittently rotating the 
band-carrying-shafts additional means for carryingeach shaft and the bands tothe 
exact position required at the completion of each feeding movement. One form 
of registering device, as illustrated in the yg 1, consists of V. 
notches v, formed in the ends of arms 79 on a shaft 82, carrying the wheel or 
roller d*, and a reciprocating dog i, having a wedge or V-shaped end adapted to 
enter sald notches, and so arranged that when said end of the dog is fully in am; 
oneof said notches, the 5 wheel will be exactly in the position eee 
to hold the band and the material in position to properly register with the print- 
ing-blocks. Means are employed for forcibly moving the dog i back and forth at 

roper intervals, and after the band-carrying wheel has been moved by the feed- 
ng mechanism, the movement of the dog i will bring the wheel exactly to its 
position if said wheel has failed to move its full extent or has moved to a greater 
extent than necessary. As shown, the dog i is carried by an arm 90, pivoted at 85 
and vibrated by a cam 89 on the shaft 77, and each notch v is formed in a block 8, 
sajatin in a slot in the arm 79 by an adjusting-screw s! to set it in exact posi 
ion 


ea one revolution 


'The mechanism for feeding the bands may be of any suitable character, but, as 
shown, consists of a ratchet-wheel 81, Figs. 1, 4, 8, and 9, upon the shaft 82, car- 
rying the band-wheels d? at one end of the machine, and a reciprocating pawl A, 
which engages said ratchet-wheel and turns the same, with the shaft and band- 
carrying wheels, in the direction of the arrow, Fig. 1, at each forward movement 
when the pawl is down; buta contact-piece & is carried into position at eve 
alternate stroke to hold up the pawl by contact with an arm m on the pawl. 
shaft, so that the fabric in such case is only fed at every alternate revolution, as 
is necessary when the printing-blocks or any of them must make two successive 
impressions at the same point. As shown, the contact-piece 83 is upon a lever 


84, 3 at 85, and having a toe bearing upon a cam 86 on the shaft 71, which, 
as it revolves once to every alternate stroke of the printing-frame, causes the 
wl to be held out of action at every alternate stroke. The pawl is carried 


arm 87, swinging upon the shaft 82, and paving toata gearing with sectors 89, 

gs. 1 and 4, swinging upon the fulcrum 85, and at every revolution of the 
shaft 77 by a cam 88 on said shaft, and said shaft 77 also carries a cam 89, that 
operates upon a toe of the arm 90, as stated. A spring-actuated rod n bears on 
a toe o on the pawl-shaft, and tends to throw it down against the ratchet. To 
avoid the necessity of moving tho full weight of the printing-frame I counterbal- 
ance the same, as by weights E, Fig. 2, hung to a lever 150, pivoted to the frame, 
and each having a short arm engaging bearings on the adjacent side bar of the 


frame B. 

lt is desirable to lock the DE at the limit of its position after each 
movement so itcannot be displaced and brought accidentally against the print- 
ing-frame when the latter is down or movable. For this reason I combine with 
each inking-trough devices, Figs. 2 and 3, connected with a crank-shaft or crank- 
arm 91 on a shaft 102 through the medium of a lever 93 and connecting bars 
94, and bring the said shaft to a pus to carry the cranks to a d center 
thelimit of each movement. These parts may be driven by different mechan- 
isms, Thus a vibratory lever 95 is driven DEX crank 960n a shaft 116, the pin 
of which enters a slot j in said lever, and the latter is connected by a 97 
with an arm 99 ona 98, which arm 99 carries a E 100, engaging with the 
notches of a rachet-wheel 101 upon the shaft 98, and the latter is geared with 
the crank-shaft 102 through the medium of 103, 104. The gears are so 
proportioned that as the arm $9 and its pawl completes each movement the 
crank of the shaft 102 will be in line with the connecting-rod 92 and the parts 


will be locked in position. 

The above-described parts may be driven in any suitable manner from the power- 
shaft 110. I, however, prefer to said s 0, through the medium of gears 
111, 112, with a central driving-s 113, running the ful 1 of the machine 

5 on the shaft 116, 


and having at one end a pinion 114 for gearing, with a wheel 1 
that carries the crank 97. Preferably at a point between each pair of printing- 
frames B the driving-shaft 113 has a pinion 117, gearing with a wheel 118 on a 
short counter-shaft 119, parallel with and below said Mo Spd and at each 
end of the counter-s is a beveled pinion 120, gearing with a bevel-wheel 121 
E the adjacent cross-shaft a, the two bevel wheels 121 being on opposite sides 
of said counter-shaft 119. By this means the rotation of the counter-shaft 119 is 
the means of driving both cross-shafts a a in the same direction. At the 8 
site end of the driving-shaft 113, Figs. 1 and 4, is a pinion 125, that gears witha 
toothed wheel 126 on the counter-shaft 127, that carries on its end a beveled pinion 
122, gearing with a bevel wheel 123 on the shaft 77. 

As the inking-troughs are very heavy, weighing, with their attachments in a 

e machine, nearly two tons, and as such machines are operated quite PM ly, 

there is a tendency of the moving parts after they are started to carry the inter- 
eer moving shafts beyond their proper MM, To overcome this I com- 
bine with one of the shafts—as, for instance, the shaft 102—a friction wheel 130, 
Fig. 10, around which passes a flexible friction band 131, secured to the opposite 
projecting arms of a 3-armed figure D, pivoted to the frame of the machine, one 
arm 132 of the lover carrying a roller that bears on a cam 133 on the shaft 102. 
Said cam 133 is so constructed as to lift the arm 132 to rock the lever and contract 
the band after the said moving parts aoire their maximum speed, and thereby 
apply such friction to the friction wheel as to resist the momentum of the parts 
and prevent them from traveling at too pont a speed, and obviates any tendency 
to throw the shaft or parts connected thereto, and also acts to bring the parts 
gradually to a state of rest without a jar at the termination of their movements. 

It will be obvious that other friction devices, as ordinary air brakes, dash pots, 
etc., may be substituted for the brake devices described. 

There is a tendency in all inking devices of oilcloth machines u the part of 
the paint upon the inking-roll to run off the end of the roll and onto the bear! 
and thence over or through the latter te the frame. I therefore provide the 
trough with an Moe gre qus recess or receptacle w, p at each end, and 
extend the journals of the inking roller beyond the ends of the trough and across 
said receptacles 20, so that any paint which passes through or over the bearin, 
will flow into said receptacles instead of passing outside of the trough and on 
the train, as usual. ‘To prevent the tendency of the paint to work from the roll, 
I provide the latter at the end with a flange ft. This flange is preferably station- 
ary, in the form of a plate or disk projecting very TOS beyond the surface of 
the roll, and secured to the adjacent bearing 140. This I have found reduces to a 
3 the tendency of the paint to work off the roll and onto and outside of 

ie bearing. 
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a Without miting myself to the precise construction and arrangement of parts 
wn, 


1. The combination, with the printin; r cams for lifting said frame, and 
„F frame or to maintain it elevated, 
T ental cam impart the final pres- 


per pee in bi t » 

sure to e Lap as se 

2. Tho combination, with g frames and cams for raising the 
same, of secondary cams and means for pe — the paper i em to depress 


os, secondary cams for — tuo sam 
aud means for automatically * tho secondary cams at intervals into and ou 


y 
4. The combination, with the printing-frames, 
flames; EA provided with 5 adjust- 


foam yrs eoru ivoted to the rotating cams, and means for shifting the sec- 
— cams — Qum above or — tho rolls on the frames, substantially 

as $ 
6. The combination of a printing-frame iq pee d side pieces and rollers 
to act upon the rollers at one side, and movable — 1 


set forth. 

7. The combination, with the printing. frame, side pieces, and rollers d, of revolv- 
in cams C, below said rollers, and supplemental cams f, pivoted to the cams Cand 
adjustable to positions to pass below or above the rollers 6, substantially as set 
forth. 

8. The combination of the printing-frame, s 
able cam for NE the frame, a detent, an 
cam and the detent arran to shift the 
tho detent, eere sepe $ as described. 

9. The combination of the I -frame, its stop and detent, cam for — 

— B the frame, and an arm f, wi 
position to shift the movable to the 


, cam for lif the frame, a mov- 
Pectmoctions e the movable 
o cam 


revolving cam C and cam-lever pivoted 
8 3 to engage a projection on the arm G to 
stan as set for! 

1. Th» combination, with the printing-frame and stops at te sides thereof, 
of detents connected to a transverse shaft z, means for ug said shaft in ono 
direction, and a longitudinal reciprocating bar 58, having a pawl movable 
for rocking the shaft in the 66 substan y as set forth. 

p n 


to the cam C and having a wing-sha 
s Ari e a 


12. The combination, with p es Bhafts z, detents, and 
1 bar 58, of pawls on the bar adapted to moved into and out 
position to operate the shafts, substantially aa described. 

13. The combination, with the prac fre r Bihag d 6 DEAN 
arms, and the reciprocating dog i, of note blocks s, adjustab upon said arms, 
substantially as set forth. 

14. The combination, with the ink-trou of an M rper crank-shaft and 
connections, — a rod, connected with said crank and arranged to occupy 
a position on the dead-center when the ink-troughs are in either of their extreme 

itige, and means for intermittently rotating said shaft, substantially as set 
‘ort 


15. The combination, with the ink-trough, crank-shaft 102, lever 93, and con- 
eung —€— 94, MS a^ pivoted ma ssai with tbe 
tter, shaft 98, a ratchet thereon arm 99, carrying a pawl engaging tho rate 
rod 97, connecting said arm and lever 95, and gearing connecting the shafts 98 an. 
102, substantially as and for the purpose set forth. 
16. The combination, with the reciprocating trough, driving-shafts, and con- 
nections, of a brake device and means for lying same as the t hs reach 
the limit of their movements in either direction, substantially as set forth. 
17. The combination, with the reciprocating-trou a shaft, aud connections 
a pulley said shaft, a band encircling said pulley, a 
lever connected with the band, a cam arranged to swing the lover to tighten 
tho band as the troughs approach the limit of their movement in either direction, 
substantially as set forth. 

18. The combination, with the main frame of the machine, and a series of print- 
ing frames, eross-abaíts, and frame-operating devices, of a continuous driving- 
shaft running the length of the machine, a counter-shaft to each pairof printing- 
frames, and gears between each counter-shaft, and said driving-shaft and between 
the cross-shafts of each pair of printing-frames and each counter-shaft, sub- 
stantially as set forth. 

19. The combination, with the printing frames, the driving-shaft running the 
length of the machine, the cross-shafts, and connections between the latter and 

. gaid frames, of a counter-shaft for each pair of cross-shafts, between 
said driving-shaft and counter-shafts, and pinions at the ends of the latter shafts, 
and bevel wheels upon each pair of adjacent cross-shafts, said latter wheels being 

opposite sides of the counter-shaft, substantially as set forth. 

20. The combination, with the printing- cross-shafts and connections 
botween the latter and the frames, of a continuous driving-shaft extending the 
length of the machine, a counter-shaft for each pair of cross-shafts, said counter- 
shafts being parallel with and below the driving-shaft and gear thereto, and gear- 
re freien each counter-shaft and the adjacent pair of cross shafts, substan- 


y as described. 
and the inking-roller turning therein, 


21. The combination, with the ink-trou 
pf a stationary plate or disk at the end of the roller and forming a flange pro- 


jecting bey its surface, substantially as described. 
In testimony whereof I have signed my name to this specification in the pres- 


ence of two sabscribing witnesses. 
GEORGE F. EISENHARDT. 


This part of the process having been brought to perfection, leaves 
only the varnishing or finishing process to be accounted for. In 
the early process the poode were spread on a platform in the open 
air and always on a clear, bright day, and the varnisher spread the 
liquid on the face of the sheet of cloth with a large, flat brash, 
somewhat similar to an ordinary whitewash brush, crossin and 
recrossing the entire width of the goods nntil the surface been 
covered. After this operation the pos were left in the sunlight 
for several hours, or until the face hardened. 

The t mode of varnishing by machinery was adopted on or 
about the year 1884. The machine in e e eee 
the coating machine, only in place of the knife or doctor, a com- 
p" roller is substituted for spreading the varnish evenly on 

e face of the oilcloth and is quite as rapid and labor-saving in 
its work as the other machine, and has added its full quota towards 


according to the position of 


the production of a cheap oilcloth, so desirable from its bright and 
attractive appearance, either in the home of the rich or the poor, 
Bringing the price of these Rm down year by P ys to within the 
reach of all had the effect of largely increasing the demand, and in 
1880 the factories of the United States were m to have pro- 
duced 8,000,000 yards of oilcloth—narrow oilclot. 5 
wide). During the year 1885, five years later, the output had 
increased to over 10,000,000 square yards, and the production 
increased annually, so that in 1892 the output could not have been 
less than 20,000,000 square yards, showing quite a rapid growth of 
the business and evident benefit to the consumer of this class of 


goods. 

Having described the new and the old processes of producin 
floor oilcloth, let us turn for a moment to the raw materials an 
ingredients entering into the manufacture of the same, For a 
fabric apparently so simple in constructions, it has quite a number, 
some thirty in all, and, unfortunately for the industry, all of them, 
without exception, are the manufactured or finished products of 
other manufacturers, and on all of them the proposed law levies an 
ample protective duty approximating 35 per cent, and does not pro- 
pose to givein return what the Werne d is certainly entitled to, com- 
pensating duties on the foreign manufactured article. It may seem 
to some that 20 per cent is, or ought to be, sufficient, but à momenta 
consiaeration of the subject and a comparison of the duties on the 
raw materials and their proportion to the cost of the finished goods 
will show the absurdity of this view of the matter, Take burlap, 
for instance; burlap, the foundation of all floor oilcloth and lino- 
lenm, is manufactured of yarn spun from the fiber of jute, the 
cheapest textile known to the commercial world. These founda- 
tions are made especially for the floor oileloth and linoleum trade of 

ialwidths and texture. Themanufacturingof them is confined 

ost exclusively to the town of Dundee, Scotland, and they are 
known there as Hessians. In this country they are made only by 
one concern and to a very limited extent, although there has Los 

uty on jute since the enactment of the present tariff law. 

Jute is a vegetable fiber which, notwithstanding it has como 
under the notice of the manufacturing world at a comparatively 
recent date, has advaaced in importance in the manufacturing com- 
munity £o a position second only to cotton and flax. This vegeta- 
raised as & commercial article almost exclusively in 
It is also raised in China in limited quantities, Several 
ttempts have been made to cultivate it in the United States, but 
ever have been commercially successful, Recent attempts have 
been made for its cultivation in Egypt. Reports as to its quality 
vary, but on the whole it is considered satisfactory. A hot, moist 
climate, with abundant rainfall and rich alluvial soil, appear to bo 
the most favorable conditions for the successful cultivation of the 
plant The land requires to be well tilled and abundantly man- 
ured. The sowing of the seed in India extends from about the 
middle of March to the end of May. The seed is sown broadcast on 
the prepared ground, the young plants are thinned out to be 6 
inches apart, and the ground carefully weeded. The stalks are 
ready for cutting down between the middle of August and the mid- 
dle of October. As a rule the plants are cut down close to the root 
with a sickle. The fiber is obtained best in quality when the crop is 
secured in the flower. It is, however, common to allow the crop to 
run to seed and even to ripen seed before cutting, a practice which 
renders the resulting fiber hard and woody, thus intensifying ono 
of the principal drawbacks of the jute fiber. 

The fiber is separated from the stalks by the process of retting, 
as practiced in the case of flax andhemp. Some growers stack the 
crop for a few days previous to retting, during which period the 
leaves drop off the stalks, the stalks themselves being thereby 
EA GA into a condition for more rapid retting. The general prac- 
tice, however, is to tie the crop into bundles sufficient for one man 
to carry and to plaee them at once in water for the Mie oon of ret- 
ting. Pools 201 ponds of stagnant water are preferred for this pur- 
pose, but the process is also carried on in running water. The 
period necessary for the retting process varies much, arene to 
the temperature and condition of the water and occupies from two 
or three days up toamonth. The stalks are examined periodically 
to test the progress of the retting operation, and when it is found 
that the fiber peels off and separates readily from the woody por- 
tion of the stalk the operation is complete. The arie condition 
being attained, the workman, standing up to his middle in water, 
takes as many stalks in his hand as he can grasp and removing à 
small portion of the bark from the ends next to the roots strips 
off the whole from end to end without either breaking stem or 
fiber. 

Having prepared a certain quantity into this half state, he next 
proceeds to wash off. This is done by taking a large handful, 
swinging it around his head he dashes it atedly against 
the surface of the water, drawing it towards him so as to wash 
off the impurities. Then with a dexterons throw he fans it ont on 
the surface of the water and carefully picks off all remaining black 
spots. It is now wrung out, so as to remove as much water as pos- 
sible, and then hung up on lines to dry. Under favorable circum- 
stances tho product amonnts to about three-quarters of a ton per 
acre. The cost of cultivation varies in different localities from 75 
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cents to $10 per acre, The lower price is of little value as an esti- 
mate of cost, such growing 3 on exclusively by the 
lowest class of natives without h labor. Jute, however, is one 
of the most cheaply raised and prepared of all fibers, and to this 
faet more than any special excellency of its character is due its 
now extensive use as a manufacturin E staple. 

The character by which qualities of jute are judged is color, luster, 
softness, strength, le : 
fiber. The best qualities of jute are of a clear, white yellowish 
color, with a fine silky luster, soft and smooth to the touch and 
fine, long, and uniform in fiber. The root ends are harsher and more 
woody than the middle and upper portions. In length the fiber 
varies from 6 to 7 feet, but occasionally is obtained to the length 
of 11 feet, and, generally speaking, in proportion to the length of 
the fiber is its fineness of quality. erior qualities of jute are 
brownish in color and especially at the root ends harsh and woody, 
with much adhering dark matter and other impurities. The 
fiber is much inferior to flax and hemp in strength and tenacity, 
and owing to a peculiarity in its microscopic structure by which 
the walls of the separate cells vary much in thickness at different 
points, the single strands of fiber are of an unequal strength. Re- 
cently prep fiber is always stronger, more lustrous, softer, and 
whiter than such as has been stored forsometime, age and exposure 
rendering it brown in color, harsh and brittle in quality. The fiber 
bleaches with facility " to a certain point sufficient to enable it 
to take brilliant and delicate shades of dyecolor, but can hardly 
be brought to a pure white by bleaching. At Calcutta, and vari- 
ousother centers,the jute received from local traders is sorted, packed, 
and pressed into bales of 400 Ibs. wt. for shipment. Woody and hard 
root ends which will not into bales are cut of and sold sepa- 
rately under the name of “cuttings” or “jute butts.” 

In 1829 the English eustom-house assigned to jute aseparate head- 
ing. The importations in that year were 364 cwt., in 1880 the im- 
portation was 6.316,000 ewt. Exeepting a comparatively — 
cant fraction, the exports of raw jute have been to Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. Taken BU eir it may be said 
that quite nine-tenths of the raw jute t leaves Caleutta is 
primarily disposed of in the British market. As stated before, the 
principal factories of jute are in Dundee. Some of them are of 
enormous extent,three of them covering about 22 acres of ground 
each, and giving employment to 5,000 persons. Twenty em- 
ploy each 1,500 hands,and probably 40 to 50 smaller ones each 
employ 100 to 500hands. Powerlooms areemployed almost entirely. 
It seems very strange, that while we make millions of yards of floor 
oilcloth in America, the foundations are largely woven abroad, 
and thatnotwithstanding the fact that American invention has pro- 
duced the best, in fact the only perfect looms for wide canvas, Scot- 
land, by her well-directed atteution to this one industry, has en- 
riched her people and compelled the whole world to pay her tribute. 

There are some of these foundations made in this country, but the 
industry is not large, nor does it seem to bea growing one, probably 
on aecount of the extremely close competition of Sootland, where 
labor is so much cheaper and the class of labor so entirely different 
from that employed in mills of a like character in this country. 
Children of tender years are employed very largely in some depart- 
ments of this industry in the old country, and on a first visit one 
would suppose he had struck a Kindergarten school rather than 

'& workshop. Poor little souls! their life work begins early. 
Instead of being out in the open air at play and enjoying the sun- 
shine, or at school, building up both body and mind for the life 
struggle, they are cooped up in close rooms and under hard task- 
masters, compelled to perform their quota towards producing goods 
so cheap that the United States manufacturer, with his adult and 
well-paid labor, can not compete in producing. 

The tariff of 1890 places a duty of 40 per cent on all burlaps over 
60 inches in width, and that covers 95 per cent of all the go 
for oileloth foundations. The popu bill fixes the duty at30 per 
cent over 60 inches in width. Burlapisabout one-third of the cost 
of an average piece of floor oilcloth, and it would require a compen- 
sating duty of at least 20 per cent on the cheap class of foreign oil- 
cloths to place the American manufacturer on an equal footing with 
the foreigner on this raw material alone. While no objection ean 
be made to the proper protection and final building up of the jute 
industry in this country, it manifestly ought not to be done at the 
expense of another industry which is of quite as much magnitude 
and importance. Oilcloth manufacturers ought to have either free 
burlap or an ample compensating duty on floor oilcloth. This is 
simple justice and not overprotection. 

‘Linseed oil, one of the most important of the materials entering 
into the manufacture of floor oilcloth and linoleum is the product 
resulting from the crushing and expressing of what is known com- 
mereially as linseed, or the seed of common flax. These seeds are 
of a lustrous, brown color externally, and a compressed and elon- 

ted oval form, with a slight beak, or projection, at one extremity. 

inseed grown in tropical countries is much largerand more plump, 
yielding more oil than that obtained in temperate climes, but the 
seed from the colder countries ou the other hand yields a finer qual- 
ity of oil. Linseed is cultivated and secured as a crop in all hem 
pean flax-growing countries, where the seed is probably not less 


, firmness, uniformity, and cleanness of 


valuable than the fiber. It is also obtained from Egypt and India, 
ot cultivated in the latter country solely on account of the seed, 


It is y cultivated in the far Western States, the annual crop 
amounting to about twelve million bushels. Linseed is subject to. 
extensive and detrimental adulterations, resulting not only from 
careless harvesting and cleaning, whereby seeds of the flax fodder 
and other weeds and are mixed with it, but also from the 
direct admixture of cheaper and inferior oil seeds, such as wild 
rape, mustard, sesame, poppy, etc. In Great Britain in 1864, owing 
to the serious aspect of the prevalent adulteration, a union of traders 
was formed under the name of the Linseed Association, the mem- 
bers of which bind themselves to give compensation for all adulter- 
ation in excess of 4 per cent of foreign matter. In the United States 
linseed is sold as absolutely free from ail foreign matter. 

Linseed oil, the most valuable and characteristic of the seeds of 
drying oils, is obtained by expression from the seeds with or with- 
out the aid of heat. Preliminary to the operation of pressing, the 
seeds are crushed between a pair of revolving rollers and ground 
to a fine meal under heavy edge stones on a stone bed. For the 
extraction of the fine quality of oil, known as cold drawn, the meal 
is without further preparation filled into woolen or canvas bags, 
and inelosed in horse-hair envelopes for pressure. The oil so 
obtained is a clear yellow, and is comparatively devoid of odor and 
taste. The eake left by solid pressure is again ground up, heated 
to about 2129 F., and while hot. submitted to farther remo 
whieh results in the exudation of a less pure oil of a brownish 
yellow color. In general practice cold drawn oil is little ids, apte. 
the linseed after grinding is submitted to a high heat whereby the 
mucilage in the epidermis is destroyed, and the oil flows more 
freely, and in all modern establishments the oil is obtained by 
a single operation of the press; with the improvements on modern 
hydraulic the average yield of oil is about 35 per cent of 
the weight of the seed. 

Commercial Iinseed oil has a peculiar, rather disagreeable, sharp 
tasteandsmell. Its specific gravity is given as varying from 0.928 to 
0.953, and it does not solidify under the influence of a very low tem- 
perature, The oil may be perfectly bleached M treatment with 
oxide of lead; about nine-tenths of the resulting lead salt is found 
to be linoleate of lead. It may also be perfectly bleached by treat- 
ment with a solution of green sulphate of iron with repeated shak- 
ing and exposure to the light for a period of four to six weeks. 
Exposed to the air in thin films, linseed oil absorbs oxy, and 
forms a resinons semielastic eaoutchouc-like mass. The oil, when 
boiled with proper proportions of litharge and minium, under- 
goes the process of resinification in the air with greatly increased 
rapidity. 'To these 5 properties the varied industrial appli- 
cations of linseed oil are principally due. Its most important use 
is certainly found in the preparation of oil paints and ishes. 
By painters both raw and boiled oil are used, the latter not only 
forming the principal medium in oil painting, but also serving sepa- 
rately as the basis of all oil varnishes. 

Boiled oil is prepared in a variety of ways. That most common 
by heating the raw oil in aniron or copper boiler, which, to allow 
for frothing, must only be about three-fourths filled. The boiler is 
heated by a furnace; the oil is gradually brought to the point of 
ebullition, at which it is maintained for two hours, during which 
time moisture is driven off, and the scum and froth which accumu- 


some time, aceording to the consistene 
required, the pot is covered over, and the product, when cool 
formsa viscous, tenacious substance, which, in its most concen- 
trated form, may be drawn into threads. x boiling this with 
dilute nitrie acid, vapors of arolein are given off and the substance 
generally becomes a solid, nonadhesive mass, the same as the ulti- 
mate oxidation product of both raw and boiled oil. 

Linseed oil is subject to various falsifications, ry ke 
addition of cotton-seed, niger-seed, and 3 i Rosin oil 
and mineral oils also are not infrequently added. Except by smell, 
change of specific gravity, and by deterioration or drying proper- 
ti these adulterations are diffieult to detect. 

is artiele, together with burlap, will constitute very nearly 
two-thirds of the eost of the entire raw material entering into the 
construction of an average yard of oilcloth. The oil is largely pro- 
duced out in the Western States. j 

Under the proposed law the seed from which linseed oil is made 
is taxed 20 cents per bushel for the benefit of the farmer, and the 
oil 15 cents per gallon to protect the crusher, which is equal te 
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about 62 per cent ad valorem. The avera 
England for the past seven’ years was 34 cents per gallon. The 
average price in America during the same period was 47} cents, 
showing a difference in favor of the British oilcloth manufacturer 
of 13} cents per on during that time. With this showing it 
must be apparent that on two-thirds of his raw material, at least, 
the American manufacturer is pasty. handicapped by the propose 
iv and unless the industry is to be entirely wiped out and the 
ufacture of these goods transferred to foreign soil, fair treat- 
ment will have to be accorded to it in the way of compensating 
duties, or it will be impossible to produce the goods in this coun- 
iry. If the foreign manufacturer has free oil and burlap, the Amer- 
ican manufacturer can not be handicapped with a 62 per cent duty 
on the former and a 30 per cent duty on the latter and live. And 
on the balance of his raw materials, such as white lead, red lead, 
litharge, paints, and colors, the American manufacturer is not much 
better off, as the proposed law gives these articles duties that will 
average considerably over 25 per cent ad valorem, and which, in 
every case, is sufficient to prevent their importation. 
White lead is entirely of American production, and is largely used. 


price of linseed oil in 


So far as Ma ert enc go, the 

action would seem to consist, first, in the oxidation of metallic lead by the atmos- 
here, under the influence of the vapor of acetic acid; secondly, in the produc- 
— lead with the acetic 
its union with the 


white lead. Bu Shis no wa; 
by carbonic 
Nor can we conceive how an acid like the acetic is capable of bein; 
Tied from a metallic oxide by a quantity of another acid incapable o 
comp y saturating the oxide. In other words, as white lead contains free or 
uncombned oxide of lead, how happens it that the free acetic acid does not remain 
united to this? We confess our inability to reconcile the facts of the case with 
Lora der Le el and therefore pass on to another, in which we will 
assume that ate of lead, but not the neutral acetate, formed as wo have 
sup ; 

Now, there are two subacetates, one composed of six atoms of oxide of lead to 
one atom of acetic acid and the other consis of three atoms of oxide of lead to 
one of acetic acid. We select, in preferencé, tho former, as it is the one which 
forms naturally hen acetic acid acts, at on 3 on an excess of 
oxide of lead. The composition of this salt is such that, if we canconceiveslowcom- 
bustion to take place, or that its acetic acid 8 with the ay m of the air 
is resolved into water and carbonic acid, then the carbonic acid ced would be 
exactly sufficient to saturate four atoms of the oxide of lead and leave a compound 
of the precise composition of white lead. On this view, the first action in a white- 
Jead stack would be the production of sex-basic acetate of lead, and the next would 
be the destruction of this by eremacausis and the formation of white lead. 

Tho apparatus employed in the manufacture of white lead is extremely simple, 
and consists merely of certain large inclosures or spaces called beds, in which 
the stacks are built a together with the carthen ward pots needed for holding the 
vinegar, and the mac inery used in casting the lead and grinding the white lead, 
so as to fit it for the market. The metallic lead was formerly used in the shape 
of sheets or coils which were placed 3 over the vinegar pots. But 
this practice has been almost e abandoned, and at present the lead is 
generally cast into what are ed “crates” or "grates" of about 9 inches 
square, and having the appearance of lattice-work, the oet being to expose as 
Jarge a surface as possible of metallic lead to tho action of the vapor of the vin- 
o ar. The beds are of considerable size, and in this respect some diversity of 
opinion prevails amongst practical men, but it seems pretty certain that no adyan- 
tage is gained when the area of a bed comes to exceed 300 square feet, and there 
are many reasons for believing that with beds of twice this area the gain, in point 
of diminished labor, is much more than compensated for by the reduced produce 
in white lead. Nevertheless, each manufacturer seems to entertain an opinion of 
his own in respect to this matter, and there are oven some pretensions to secrecy 
concerning it. In fact, eve g depends upon the construction of the bed, for 
it is this which regulates the production of white lead, and as a proof of the t 
importance connected wi circumstance we may here mention that, whilst 
one manufacturer has produced as much as p cent of corrosion during along 
course of years, another in his immediate neighborhood has never been able to 
exceed 52 per cent. The beds of the former are 16 foet whilst those of the 


indica! 
beds) may be too large, and experience has convinced us that a stack containing 
more than eight beds is to be condemned, and as a general rule, six should be 


erred, except where want of space renders a different line of manufacture 


dispensable. 

In forming a stack it is n to begin by laying, in the first instance, a bed 
of spent tanners' bark, 3 feet in thickness, over the surface of the bed; and upon 
this are placed the earthenware pots con ing the vinegar Theso are arranged 
side by Bide and filled to about one-third of their contents with vinegar of a 
strength equal to 6 pr cent of anhydrous acetate acid. Upon these pots are 
pie the crates of lead, and over all a series of boards are arranged, which 

rm a floor for the next layer of spent tan. Such an arrangement as we have 
described is denominated a bed," but there is this difference between tho beds, 
viz, that the lowest or bottom bed has a bed of tan 3 feet in thickness, whereas 
but 1 foot is needed in the others. Havin, pe the lowest bed, 12 inches of 
and a 


is finished. 
when a qe of spent tan, 30 inches in thickness, is placed over the whole and 
the operation ma d to commence. In six or e ight days the tan poina to 
ferment and evolve hen e 


the stack is fit to be taken down. When examined, the pots, which 
tain nite smpty, or to hold a 
discovered to 

ve increased sensibly in bulk, to have become coated with a thick and dense 
„and in some places even to have become altogether 

into this subs oes whilst the Er having lost its fermentative quality, 


is now except for 
The MT beds tuting the entire stack are next carefully remov: 
as to obtain the white lead with the least ible admixture of tbe tan; 
a of this substance always adheres to the crates, these are washed in a 
of weir or trough, by which the whole of the tan is thoroughly separated. 


price for the better article. 


When this is seen to be complete the corroded part of the pis or ‘white lead” 
is detached from the uncorroded or ‘' blue lead" by means of slight taps or blows 
with a mallet. The blue lead is weighed and for the most part remelted and 
again cast into crates, whilst the white lead is first crushed,and afterwards 
ground jn water intoa fine powder, when it is collected by elutriation and depo- 
sition, and dried in stoves, a little below the boiling heat of water. Formerly 
this grinding was performed in the dry way, and much injury to the health of 
the workmen thus resulted; but, during the last twenty years, the wet mode of 
grinding has become general, and it is greatly prefi 4 
The conversion of white lead into paint is a simple mechanical operation, 
though, as we have before remarked, it is follow by chemical results; for 
there can be no doubt that the surplus oxide in the white lead combines with 
part of the oil pores to form the pan and giyes rise to a truo plaster or 
metallic soap. The proportions of oil and white lead vary with tho different 
manufacturers ; nor does it matter much what these proportions are; the prin- 
cipal point is to obtain a thorough intermixture of the two ingredients; and this 
is done by grinding them together beneath heavy stones, or " runners," for sev- 
eral hours, at the end of which time the mixture will be found homogeneous, 


I have now given three of the principal raw materials used in 
the manufacture of oilcloth and linoleum, and might go on giving 
the others that show almost as badly against the American manu- 
facturer; such as red lead and litharge with 50 per cent duty; glue 
25 per cent; Charlton white, 58 per cent; English vermilion, 25 per 
cent; ultra marine blue, 38 per cent; drop black, 25 per cent, eus g 80 
on through the entire line. I do not say they are not entitled to all 
that is given to them—perhaps the makers of them are not entirely 
satisfied—but I do say that, marshes DEUS all of these raw mate- 
rials to such an extent as to positively prevent their importation 
into this country, you are, in all justice and fairness, bound to give 
the industry using them compensating dutics. When you do this, 
and protect in his right and privileges the American workmen 
employed in this industry, you will have done no more than your 
duty to both capital and labor. To bea capitalist is not n crime. 
The capital employed in manufacturing industries to-day is largely 
the result of perseverance, energy, and economy. The laboring man 
of this decade may be the manufacturer of the next. I feel that 
this country is enriched, not impoverished, by its manufacturers. It 
is elevated, not depressed, by the various industries within its bor- 
ders. It is benefited and not injured by the combination and fra- 
ternity of the American workmen of both classes, employer and 
employed, neither of whom can be contented and happy if the 
other is not prosperous, 

The oilcloth business extends into several leading branches with 
special description of makes and qualities, the payee of which are 
found respectively among carpet and dry good houses, carriage- 
makers and upholsterers. 

Floor oilcloths, just described, are largely sold by the jobbing and 
retail carpet houses, while table oilcloth, another branch of the 
business, and goods of an entirely different character and construc- 
tion, are sold almost entirely by the jobbing dry goods and notion 
houses. Formerly these goods were all made with a black face, on 
which was printed by hand block (the process heng very similar to 
that already described in floor oilcloth) patterns in fancy colors and 
small geometrical figures and trails were largely used, but owin 
to the fact that there was but one face color, black, the variety in 
appearance was limited. About 1855 England commenced the man- 

acture of extremely fine and flexible oileloths, in a variety of 
ground or face colors. They were chiefly imitations of valuablé 
woods, such as mahogany, rosewood, teak, oak, etc., and in this liné 
the American manufacturer followed. All these goods were pro- 
duced, arranged, vanea or ornamented by hand, and the product 
was a decidedly limited one. In 1870, however,a new departure 
was taken. Machinery for ornamenting the face, or putting on th 
pattern, was introduced, and beautiful effects, imitations of inlai 
mosaics and brocatelles were engraven on copper rolls and trans- 
ferred from them to the face of the oilcloth. Theoutput was very 
largely increased to meet the steadily growing demand owing to th 
improved styles and more desirable nature of the fabric compar 
with the former product. The price also was materially lessened, 
and this helped to popularize the goods and make them what they 
are to-day, a leader in almost every dry goods and notion store if 
this country, and bringing the business up from less than 1,000,000 
yards in 1870 to probably over 10,000,000 in 1892. 

The foundation of these goods is sheeting made from middling 
uplands cotton, the fabrie weighing about three and a third yards 
to the pound. These sheetings were formerly made entirely in the 
Eastern States, but for the past few years the Southern mills are 
rapidly pushing their Eastern competitors to the wall. They pro- 
duce quite as good a fabric, and appear to be able to do it at a little 
less money. Very much everything in the make-up of these goods 
is American—the cotton from the South, the linseed oil from the 
West, the clay from Virginia, the turpentine from Georgia, colors 
from New York and Pennsylvania, and the labor is American and 
alladult. The progress in the business for the past ten years has 
been in the direction of producing more elastic material, grea 
variety of patterns, and a generally more attractive goods, and that 
at a steadily decreasing cost. e foreigner has the advantage 
over the American manufacturer in having cheaper foundationB, 
Eastern cotton, though a shorter staple, and by no means as 
desirable for the majority of purposes, in this case answers TEN 
well. It is not as strong, will not be as serviceable, but makes 
Labor also in this class of goods, as 
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well as for oilcloth, is very much against this country. We pay at 
least 100 per cent more in this country than they do on the other 
side. Then the raw materials used are all protected under the 
proposed law, and this, together with the above-stated reason, ren- 
ders a compensating duty on the foreign manufactured article abso- 
lutely necessary. Onan even basis we could hold this trade against 
the world. Handicapped by protected raw material and well-paid 
American labor against the pauper labor of Europe, we are helpless; 
and if the proposed bill is enacted into a law, the 20,000,000 yards 
of floor oilcloth, the 10,000,000 yards of table oilcloth, the 5,000,000 
ards of enamel goods made on American cotton and ducks, the 
1,000,000 ards of linoleum—and these figures must represent at 
least one-half of the entire product of the world—will be trans- 
ferred, with all their collateral interests, to Britain, Germany, and 
Belgium. The question naturally arises, What compensation do we 
get for this tremendous loss? Absolutely none! Close up the fac- 
tories here, and the foreign manufacturer will very soon demand 
uite as high a price from the consumer in this country as is paid 
or the goods to-day, and that, too, in face of the fact that, owingto 
the general closing up of American workshops and the cutting down 
of American wages, hehas considerably less money to spend for this 
and his other wants. The laborer would be much worse off under 
these conditions than before. Many of them have left just such 
positions behind when they bade farewell to their homes on the 
other side of the ocean and set sail for America, where they hoped 
to make better wages, and that with economy they might be able 
not only to lay by a little for old age, but be able to educate and 
better the condition of their families and bring them up to be use- 
ful men and women and good citizens of this their adopted coun- 
ui. Labor is not helped and capital is annihilated. 
hat is the compensation; that is the result of the experiment 
that some good people seem so anxious to try. The capital invested 
in this business would be almost an entire loss, as most of the build- 
ings could not be used for any other business, even if our friends 
left us a manufacturing business worth following in this country. 
And smokeless chimneys, crumbling walls, silent machinery, and à 
pauper laboring class would give mute but eloquent testimony to 
the fact that the Populist crank and theoretical Mugwump had ob- 
iained the control of affairs in the United States. May the time 
never come when America will have lost her position as a manufac- 
turing nation, when this, or any other class of goods for American 
consumption, shall be manufactured almost entirely abroad. Shonld 
it come, America will have declined; Eastward, not Westward, ‘the 
course of empire” will have taken its way, and the sun of American 
prosperity will have set behind the hills of selfishness and ignorance, 
until a new generation shall arise who will appreciate and, if neces- 
sary, will battle for the principles that were so well understood and 
so much sacrificed for by our Revolutionary sires, viz, the right to 
roduce, or manufacture, all classes of goods in this country, at 
east for home consumption, and that American labor should be pro- 
tected in producing them. We want no pauper labor in this coun- 
try, but fair living wages for a fair day’s work; and we want fair 
returns, also, for capital and ability invested. Iam an American, 
and take a just pride in seeing or hearing of the advancement of 
this country in wealth, prosperity, the arts, science—yes, and even 
jn its manufactures, which, I believe, add very largely to the na- 
tional prosperity. 

There is still another class of goods, called ‘‘enameled oilcloth,” 
or leather cloths,” manufactured in this industry. These goods 
were first made in England ; afterwards in this country, and have 
been more recently taken up in Germany. The demand for this 
class of stuff comes largely from the carriage-maker, who uses it 
for cheap work in place of leather. It is also used by railroad com- 
panies for seat coverings in emigrant cars and locomotive cabs, on 
account of its cheapness and durability. It is made in many 
weights, widths, and qualities; the cheapest, or lightest weight 
being made on a gee muslin sheeting. This article is largely used 
by bag and satchel manufacturers for cheap work in that line. The 
other weights are made on drillin 

ortion of them are made in the Southern States, and help to add 
the Pr of that section. The process of manufacture is 
almost similar to that of table oilcloths, up to the finishing face, 
which, after being varnished and dried, is put through an enam- 
eling or embossing machine, which consists of a steel roller, on 
whose surface has been cut imitation of leather grains, such as 
goat skin, This roller works against a paper bowl, which, havin 
been thoroughly dampened, has taken the impression off the stee 
rollers, thus forming a die. Between these rollers, or bowls, the 
goods are placed, pressure is put on, the machine started, and the 
aren or pattern, on the rollers is transferred to the face of the 
icle, 

The same class of goods of different colors is made for the uphol- 
stery business, for covering lounges, etc., and takes the place, for 
cheap work, of the fancy-colored leather usually used for that pur- 

ose, which is a very high-priced article and can only be used on 
ne work, and to trade that can afford to pay large prices. The 
oilcloth imitation of leather gives quite as good an appearance; 
is soft, pliable, and elastic, and will ewe full satisfaction in wear, 
considering the amount invested, which can not be more than one- 


and ducks, all cotton. A large 
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fifth of the more expensive article. The same can also be said in 
regard to black goods, that go into wagon-work and have helped 
materially in the ee of the cheap American buggy, cover- 
ing top, bows, and seats, making a cheap and desirable substitute 
for enameled leather an adding to the comfort, convenience, and 
pleasure of the thousands of users of this very popular wagon. | 

We now come to the last, but by no means the least, of the p | 
ductions of this industry, viz, linoleum, This article has, during 
the past few years, become quite a popular floor-covering both in 
Europe and in America. It also is a native of Britain, having been 
invented and patented by one Walton in 1868, His claims are fully 
set forth in patent, bearing date of that year. The ingredients 
used in the manufacture of linoleum are linseed oil, ground cork, 
gum, resin, Peruvian ocher, red lead, litharge, chromes, and burlap 
as a foundation. 

To prepare the oil it isheated to quite a high 1 in large 
kettles or receptacles, suitable driers being added, and the oil is 
oxidized either by prolonged boiling and the injection of air or by 
exposure of the oil in films on cotton or scrimp, in a large building 
constructed for this purpose. The latter process is by far theslower, 
although the results givea better quality of oil. The sheds, or build- 
ings for this purpose are provided with racks, so that the cotton 
can be hung from battings at the top of the building. The heated 
oil is pumped to the top, and is scattered or spread by a fan all over 
the cotton or scrimp. This becomes thoroughly saturated, and the 
building is kept heated so that the oil dries. A considerable portion 
of the oil runs off this cotton to the floor, and this is drained to a 
well and repumped to the top and again sprayed over the cotton. 
This process is End as “flooding,” and is continued every day 
until the“ skins" are thick enough to use. This process of oxidiz- 
ing requires from three to fonr months to ye the oil into proper 
condition. When this has been accomplished the skins are ent down 
and carried or taken to the mixing room. 

Cork is very largely used in this business, being one of the prin- 
cipal raw materialsin bulk. It comes to the linoleum manufac T 
in large pieces from the cork-cutters. It has to be reduced to small 
plo by a machine called a“ breaker,” consisting of pairs of 

thed rollers of coarse and fine pitch; one of the furnishing roll- 
ers is fitted with an adjustable concave. "Tho cork leaves the ma- 
chine in pieces of about one-fourth of an inch to three-cighths of 
an inch in diameter. The granulated cork is conveyed by screw 
conveyor to the top of the mill, where it is dum into hoppers 
leading to the grin ing stones. ‘These stones are usually made of 
puke French burr. ay must be without a flaw and of a proper 
ensity and hardness. They are built on edge, cemented solidly 
together, and when finished the stone measures about 4 feet, 6 inches 
in diameter by 15 inches thick. The top stone is usually the runner. 
Extreme care is necessary in grinding cork, as the dust is very 
light and inflammable, and steel, or any foreign matter passing 
through the stone, will often cause a fire. The ground cork is now 
conveyed by screw conveyors to the bolting, or dressing machines, 
The cylinders of these machines are covered with a fine gauze wire, 
and the cork is forced through by revolving brushes. The cork 
that goes through these fine perforations is the proper fineness and 
ready for use in the mixing room. The remainder is reconveyed to 
the stone and ground over. 

Linoleum is backed or coated on the back before the preparation 
on the face is put on. This is done by preparing the outer side of 
the burlap by sizing an application of a coat of paint. It is done 
by a machine very similar to that used in the manufacture of floor 
oilcloth, and the coating or operation requires several days to dry 
before going on with the additional process. Having now our prin- 
cipal raw materials ready, the next operation is preparing the 
cement or composition thoronghly on the burlaps. The cement is 
first made; that is, the mixing of the oxidized oil with colors, gums, 
and resins. The ingredients are heated together until they are in 
a plastic condition. It is then allowed to cool, and is cut into 
batches of certain weight. The cement is a tough, rubber-looking 
mass. Pieces of cement are now fed into a machine called a“ Ger- 
man mixer.” This is a very elaborate machine fitted with hard 
knives on a steel shaft, which revolve between stationery knives. 
The knives are fitted in screw fashion. ‘The oil is fed in first, then 
a certain quantity of prepared cork is fed in, the knives disinte- 
grating the oil and the cork dust becomes thoroughly incorporated 
with the oil. The composition is forced out of the“ German“ by 
the screw action of the knives, and is conveyed to machines call 
“roller mixers.” They may have one or more pairs of rollers runnin, 
inwardly at different speeds. One of the rollers is kept cold, an 
has a knife or “doctor” fitted to it for the purpose of scraping off 
the adhering composition. The material is passed through several 
times and from one mixer to another, and is ftnally p through 
a ''seratcher." This is a mixer having a spiked roller revolving at 
a high rate of speed, and this tears the composition into very small ^ 
pieces or crumbs. The scratched material thus described is then 
conveyed to the calender. 

The calendar is a very heavy machine and has two pairs of chilled 
iron rollers. The first pair measures 84 inches long for a 2-yard 
machine, and 150 inches long for a 4-yard machine, are 30 and 36 
inches in diameter. The other pair are the same in length, but 
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smaller in diameter and are for * finishing" or cleaning the face. 

The rollers are bored for steam, as it is nec to have them hot 

in the process. The smaller rolls weigh about 10 tons, and the 
rolls weigh fully 20 tons each. 

e backed or coated burlap is now laid between the rolls above 
described, and the composition from the mixing room is spread on 
jt behind the rollers, which have pressure put upon them according 
to the grade or guage it is desired to produce. The thinner or 
cheaper grades take the largest amount of pressure. 

When the material leaves the calendar it is conducted into a 
heater, or EUPO room—a very high, hollow building, fitted with 
racks, and the cloth is hung up in folds to dry. This drying and 
seasoning process takes from one to threo months, depending on 
the le of goods. 

When cured the cloth is taken down and spread out upon the floor, 
andislined out and prepared for the printer. These goods are mostly 

rinted by hand, except some few of the very cheapest grades. 

e process of printing by hand blocks was described and does not 
needany detailed description. It is a verycostly part in the manu- 
‘facture of linoleum. The preparation of designs and blocks is quite 
an art in itself, and high-priced, skilled labor is required, and t 
expense is entailed in preparing suitable blocks for the work. There 
are, on the average, six or seven blocks to the pattern, and two men 
will print from 50 to 75 square yards of linoleum per day, depend- 
ing largely on the pattern and quality of goods produced. 

‘he peus color, while apparently the same as that used on 
floor oilcloth, is an entirely different mixture. The pigment is the 
same, but in addition to the oil, varnish is introduced into the body 


of the print used on linoleum to give it the necessary gloss, as it 


can not be varnished later on in the process. 

When the cloth leaves the 8 it is drawn into heaters 
to be cured and hardened. This process takes from four to eight 
weeks. When the goods are thoroughly cured, the cloth is taken 
from the heater to the trimming ae DAE room, where each piece 
is laid out on long tables and trimmed by hand, with astraight edge, 
and carefully inspected. When this is done the goods are packed 
and ready for shipping. 

This fully describes the past and present process of the manufac- 
ture of the year de ular floor covering known as linoleum. 
It has many good q es; it is noiseless, sanitary, and durable. 
Where it is used puun that is, without having a pattern printed 
npon the surface, it will wear and preserve its appearance for many 
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"This invention has for its object improvements in the manufacturo of mosaic 
floor — and other like mosaic fabrics and in machinery to be employed in such 
manufacture. 

The material known as linoleum and like oxidized oil compositions are par- 
ticularly suited for the manufacture of mosaic fabrics in accordance with my 
invention. I provide this material in various colors rolled out into sheets, and by 
the mechanism which I will describe I cut out pieces or tesserm of each color 
and combine these uem a sheet 8 the same material spread upon a 
backing of woven fabric and paper. I consolidate the whole by heat and 


TESSUTO. 
F To cut out the pieces or tesser I prepare cutting blocks, and this I do in the 
‘following manner: I make first a pattern-block; it may be of wood or of metal. 
In the face of this block are cut corresponding with-every line in the pat- 

tern to be produced, and in the case especially of geometric uc there may be 
many grooves in the pattern-block, so that the same block may be employed in 
the arrangement of the cutters for many patterns. The cutters which I employ 
are ribbons or bands of steel or other metals ent into suitable , and these 
pieces are neatly fitted into the grooves in the pattern-block and are jointed the 

one to the other. 
When the knives required to cut out the pieces of any one color in the mosaic 
ttern have thus set in the pattern block, the next operation is to cause these 
ves to become partly embedded in the material of which the cutting block is 
:composed. ‘This material may be a fusible metal or it may be a composition such 
as oxidized oil hardened by admixture of pigments, or it may be of wood sawdust 
conglomerated and held together by coagulated albumen, a well-known eomposi- 
tion which can be made almost as asebony. Ifit be intended to make the 
cutting block of this or other like composition, the knives will have to be arranged 
in the block with their edges downward in the grooves, and as the cutters 
are broader than the depth of the grooves, the knives 2 Bg above the surface of 
the pattern blosk. I bard pected which do not con the knives with any 
suitable pulverulent material and then I apply with pressure the composition to 
form the block, so that the backs of the knives may become embedded init. Then 
by heat or otherwise, according to the nature of the composition, I harden the 

ock so that the knives projec! ing from its surface may be held. 

When this cutter block is placed upon a sheet of colored linoleum and pressure 
ied, its knives cut out from the sheet pieces or tesser@ suitable for use in 


isa 
up the mosaic pattern, and they re these pieces in their proper rela- 
tive tions. 


1 prefer that the knives should project from tho face of the block considerably 
more than the thickness of the sheet from which the tessera are cut, and I partly 
fill the cavities with india rubber over which I fita thin sheet of brass or other 
metal, thus I insure suitable —— the surfaco, which by its pressure 
insures the adhesion of the tesscrm to fabric on which they are laid. 

Often it will be eoe f to provide holes the eut blocks in order 
— such of s pieces 3 linoleum e cutters * which are 
no ‘or use, ma; ; these are secured by inserting core 
pieces between the knives on the pattern block before the composition is pressed 

around the knives. 

As the several cutting blocks required to produce a pattern are all made on the 
same block, the accurate formation of tho mosaic tesserw and their 
retention in is insured. 


Tf the cutting block is to be made in fusible metal the knives are arranged in 
the pattern biock with their edges upward and plaster of Paris is cast upon them. 


The plaster cast is dried and the metal is cast upon it, so that the backs of the 
— * become embedded in the metal; suitable cores are applied to pressure 
es if necessary. 

The machine in which I produce the mosaic fabric is provided with an en 
apron of wa f cloth with metal ribbons attached to its edges to prevent 1 
stretching, and these are perforated with holes to receive teeth upon 
the rollers around which the apron passes in the machine. The backed linolexm 
fabric which is to receive the mosaic tesserw is carried through the machine by 
the endless apron; it is drawn from a roller in which it has been wound or is con- 
ducted direct into the machine from the place whero it is manufactured. The 
apron receives an intermittent motion which carries the linoleum fabric forward 
to the point where it receives the first set of tesserm; here the cutting block, 
already charged with the pieces or tesserm to be applied, is laid on the linoleum 
fabric and is retained in place by suitable latches. o bed u which the fabric 
rests then rises and presses the fabric against the cutting block and the 
held therein, and as the composition is ina tacky state tho tesserm adhere to tho 


ground fabric, 

The endless apronthen carries the fabric forward to the next point, where it 
receives other tesserae in a similar manner and in proper relative positions. 

Meanwhile the first cutting block bas been turned over by the movement of the 
frame, which carries it about a transverse horizontal axis, and the knives are so 
brought uppermost. ‘Whilst the block is in this position a feeder descends and 
brings down onto the knives a sheet of colored linoleum suitable to form the tes- 
serv, and tho knives cut out from the sheet the pieces required. If from tho 
nature of the pattern the knives retain pieces which are not required, these aro 
then poked meres her holes in the * block by pins set in a moveabie plato 
carried by the feeder; ihe pins at the proper moment are caused to advance. 

These waste pieces are received into a box, which is emptied from time to time, 
and the material reworked. 

As the feeder rises the sheet of matcrial which it carries is wound forward b 
a movement imparted to the rollers which carry it, so that at each descent of this 
feed a fresh oruneut of the sheet of composition is ited to the knives, 

Each cutting block 3 with a feeder, and the arran mts of each 
are in all similar, and the machines acourately adjusted to insure proper 
register of the pattern. en the linoleum fabric has received all the tesserm 
to complete the pattern it is carried by the endless apron between two steam- 
heated slabs as a toggle press. By this several pressures are givon 
to the fabrio by w the perfect adhesion of the tosserw to the base fabrio is 
1 The nte e v" re rsen ving ind be expanded A 8 "- to v 
extent necessary to complete the joints between them. may also, if desired, 
caused to emboss a pattern pe them. 4 

A continuous sheet of fabric covers the faco of the mosaic fabric whilst it ro- 


a 
This consists of a bottom bas 
moving horizontally in guides in the frame for a distance —.— 
the pattern, and of au u bar resting on the apron and fabric and.so heavy as 
to press them against the bar sufficiently firmly to cause the whole to be 
drawn forward when the bar advances. 
As the nipper recedes the top bar is lifted by the two connecting rods which 


— — the motion and which come against adjustable screws on the upper bar. 
hore is u similar stati ni to retain the apron when tho mo nip. 
Lon d back; the weighted of the stationary mipper is lifted at the proper 


Sometimes, in place of passing into the machine a base fabric, I supply it 
with a fabric having an embossed pattern upon it and I adjust the whole in such 
a manner as to insure the tesserm being applied in accordance with the embossed 
pattern already upon the base fabric. 

My ^ enses may also if desired be further ornamented by patterns printed 
upon them. 


This country also has done something to further the industry, as 
will beshown by the following patent of David Neilson Melvin, of 
the State of New York, who, in October, 1889, made the following 
declaration: 


To all whom it may concern: 


Be it known that I, David Neilson Melvin, of Linoleumville, in the county of 
Richmond and State of New York, have invented .certain new and useful 
improvements in the process of manufacturing linoleum floor cloth, and I do 
hereby declare the wing to be a full, clear, and exact description of the 
invention such as will enable others skilled in the art to which it appertains to 
make and use the same. - 
My invention relates to an improvement iu the process of manufacturing inlaid 
linoleum floor cloth, the EN being to furnish a greatly improved product at 
and irregular com- 
blocks com 
lines 


and to join the ed; together, and, ilnally, after slightly heatin 
thus 1 formed, applying additional pressure while h 
fectly smooth and compact sheet of linoleum, and give a finish to the ma: by 
leaving the edges of variously colored blocks even, defined, and coherent. 

It further consists in certain novel steps hereinafter described and pointed out 


in the claims. 
In the accompanying drawings, Fig. 1 is a frontelevation of one form of appa- 
satus emplo 2 tho process to be described. .2 is a side elevation. E 
a 


is a view of one of the pattern blocks used, and Fig. 4is a modified form 


placed in De 
to the canvas constituti 

the 
shown in Fi 


de} 


secured on the foundation by an adhesive material; but the 
this method is that the shapes will not adhere 
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already oxidized before they are placed on the fi and hence a homoge- 
—— is e In y rie the shapes are cuf from linoleum 
c tion, not the connata — eye vox but per the composition 
of spongy texture and t pressed, thus 
Without tho use of any in adhesive mate: i . Thìs is generally deemed 
unn „but should it ever prove advantageous I wish to reserve the right 
to use it. Une form of block upon which these sha are placed is illustra 
in Fig 8. This block A is preferably of wood, and has Hines marked thoreon to 
indicate the shape to be attached at a particular place, and to hold these shapes 
to the face of the block temporarily sharp pins (11) project from it. These pme: 
trate the composition shapes sufliciently to hold them in place and prevent them 
from dropping when the block is inverted, and. at the same time create an almost 
imperceptible resistance when the block is removed. In addition to this, the pins 
ger ve as guides to indicate the positions for the shapes. "The other block or form 
M atone n Fic 4. This block is also preferably of wood, with thin metal edg- 
ings (2 2) in place of the marked boun lines in the other form to surround 
and separate the openings for the shapes. ‘These edges project from the face of 
the block to a slightly less extent the thickness of the linoleum shapes. 
The ahapes hre fitted into these spaces, where they are held in the desired arrange- 
ment or pattern until inverted. A > 

When the blocksof either form are thus filled with thedifforent shapes required 
tomake up a completed pattern, the block is face downward upon the cam- 
vas C, which is stretched over n steam-heated table D, and pressure applied to 
the block by means of suitable power—such, for instance, as a c EGG poe 
as shown, this ram traveling on rollers mounted on tracks F F. The is 
screw-threaded at its lower end, and a wheel G is fitted to it. This wheel carries 
the platen H, so that by 3 the platen may be raised after the pressure is 
removed. Of course this might be reversed and the shapes could beplaced in con- 
tact with a canvas above, so that the pressure could be -— from 
beneath and the inverting of the block would then be unnecessary. The result of 
the pressure is to force — 3 8 itito the aii ani 2 — IN 
to join the contigmous an 80 , 9i ler 

i D pon 8 the block e pi rta arenllleftin position, 
adhe: dirmly tothe canvas, with a shallow narrow & between the sha 
in oase — ar of T 
asuflicientnumberof sec 
‘pintesie- placed over suas and the prediis run down apon ths entire sheet 


ordinary 
last process tho eilges are left perfectly st ht, smooth, regular, and defined, with- 
out the colors running into each otherin the t 
the material is rendered hard, compact, and d: in order to withstand the pun- 
ishment to which such material is continually subjected. 
"Having fully described my invention, what I claim as new, and desire to secure 
letters is— 


1. The process of manufacturing linoleum floor cloth, consisting in forming 
texture, orn 


linoleum tion into sheets of spongy- 0 theshests 
shapes, rerum am. shapes on a flexible back or foundation, and pressing 
these shapes into undation, substantially as set forth. 


shests of gy texture from unheated 
the sheets into shape, arran, 
withthe face 


to one 
and smooth, g y as set 


forth. 

3. The process forthe manufacture of linoleum floor cloth, consisting in forming 
sheets oi spongy texture from linoleum composition, cu these sheets into 
shapes, arranging the shapes on a block or form, placing the shapes : 
vas, pressing the block until the shapes adheroto the canvas, removing the block, 
and finally hi and Mes pressing the materials, 4 

In testimony whereof I have signed this specification in the presence of two 


rib witnesses. 
n DAVID NEILSON MELVIN. 


The process above described, while not producing an article of as 
good a quality as the English 
been the means of bringing down the price of the more attractive 
fabric, and in this way at least added to the benefit of the consumers 
of this country. ; 

I have now given a full history of the processes of the manufac- 
ture of the several classes of goods produced by this industry. I 
havo told of the prinsipal raw materials, how they were taxed, and 
the disadvantages the industry labored under in competing with 
foreign manufacturers, even for the home trade. I pointed out to 

ou the heavy handicap the American manufacturer labors under, 
both in raw materials and labor, and I appeal to you as fair-minded 
men, who must believe that in any revision of the tariff there are 
certain industries that are peculiar and must be peculiarly dealt 
with. Whatever your ideas on the tariff may be I believe you will 
hold that any law that will tax raw materials higher than the man- 
ufactured product into which they enter, is unjustand not in accord 
with the principles of any school of political economy. For some 
reason this course has been pursued in the proposed tariff law in 
regard to the manufacture of oileloth and linoleum, 

in making a tariff law you are confronted with many difficulties. 
There are articles in every schedule, which, taken by themselves, 
are easy of adjustment, but when taken in relation to articles in 
other schedules, havo to be modified so as to conform in all partic- 
ulars to the whole. 

'The proposition of free raw materials and a tax of say 20 to 30 
par cent on the manufactured product to cover the difference in 

bor between Europe and the United States, is a principle to which 
I believe every class of political economists in this country will 
agree, and in pursnance of this theory, if it is necessary to place 
a tax on the raw materials, then the manufactured product should 
have a compensating duty. 

If this proposition is accepted by you, then the proposed law is 
very unjust to the oileloth and linoleum industry of this country. 
This industry is peculiar in that all its raw materials (some twenty- 
five to thirty articles) such as burlap, linseed oil, white lead, var- 


gives fair satisfaction and has 


nishes, and numerous paints and colors, are the finished product of 
some other manufacturer, and which, under the present law, are 
taxed from 20 to 100 per cent, the average being about 40 per cent, 
while the manufactured product, which is produced by taking these 
various articles and by the expenditure of labor, converted into 
oilcloth and linoleum are taxed under the present law at 40 per 
cent on the low-priced goods and 57 per cent on the high-priced 
goods. The proposed law reduces the tax on the raw materials 


only about 25 per cent, while it reduces the tax on the manu- 


factured product on the low-priced goods from 40 to 20 per cent, a 
reduction of 50 per cent, and on the high-priced goods from 57 to 
35 per cent, a reduction of 40 per cent. This, I claim, is entirel 
unfair, and while I am perfectly willing that the raw materi 
should be taxed, so as to enable the manfacturers of theso articles 
to live, I claim that justice demands that you give this industry 
which is converting such articles into another form, the compen- 
sating duties which the product requires. 

That the present duties are not excessive or prohibitory is shown 
by the Treasury reports. The importation of these goods has 
yielded a very respectable amount of revenue to the Government, 
which the proposed law would materially diminish. 

According to the Treasury report of 1893— 


uare yards, 40 per oent eu. $214, 800. 40 
ae MS 32545 of oilcloth and linoleum, under 25 cents, at 40 per siad 
COMB leit 24 raus r i bin dresa de ud MM QMN EM RANT T bask USE ER , 128. 

462,009 square yards of oilcloth and linoleum, over 25 cents, at 57 per 
PFF M u T rr 146, 008. 17 


Or a n FCC — 424, 942,97 
eon same quantity of goods under the proposed Senate bill would 
e— 


12,000,000 square yards burlap, at 30 per cent nmrs ennn $161, 104.80 

810,833 square yards oilcloth and linoleum, under 25 cents, at 20 per 32, 064.00 
Cor aren cect Sperone ATP ticket nim wrench ree CET eT E i] 

462,609 square yards of oilcloth and linoleum, over 25 cents, at 35 per 


TTT E APSE PIAL ME See 89, 384. 10 


A TTT „ 282, 535. 10 

Or a loss of revenue of 6142, 387.87. 

But you may argue that increased importations at low duties will 
increase the revenue. 

Let us double the importations of oileloth and linoleum, but as 
burlaps over 60 inches are only used by this trade, every yard of 
oileloth and linoleum imported will diminish the importation of the 
burlap, so that we must deduct the yardage of oileloth imported 
from the yardage of burlap. . 

Under this arrangement we will have— 


Risin du on dca ˙ de niewep cc Un oiee AS be dme os irum ev diae uod RO St MEE $64,128.40 
925,218 squaro oilcloth and linoleum, over 25 cents, at 35 per cent. 178,772. 20 
Making an increase of abont 1,333,000 fe Jar yards, which is about 10 

centof the present importations of burlap, which, being deducted, 

eaves 12,000,000 square yards of burlap, less the 10 per cent imported 
as oilcloth and linoleum, at 30 per cent 


Ortel 
Or a loss of revenue of $27,047.97. 


Now, suppose Jou triple the importations of oilcloth and lino- 
leum and you have this result 


144, 904. 40 
——— 387, 895. 00 


887,877 square yards oilcloth and linoleum ever: GRECE MT 
87 square s oilcloth and linoleum ever al 
Which will cause a loss of 20 cent in the importation of burlaps; 

12,000,000 square yards of burlap, less 20 per cent, imported as oil- 

cloth and linoleum, at 30 per cent „„S qut TABN CARERE 128, 883. 80 


494, 234. 70 

Or an increase of revenue of $69,271.73. 

On the other hand, if you 8 the industry what it asks for, and 
which I consider is fair and will only put it on an equal footing with 
its foreign competitors and not stop the importation of these goods, 
but probably increase the same—say that the importations double— 
what is the result? 

1,741,676 square yards oilcloth and linoleum under 25 cents, at 35 pe 

cent, or an increase of 15 per cent over the proposed rate, will yieid. $73,747. 08 
925,218 square yards oilcloth and linolenm over 25 cents, at 45 per cent, 

or an increase of 10 per cent, will yield ....... . 190, 649. 42 
0 square yards burlap less 10 per cent imported as oilcloth and 


oleum, at 30 per cent < . 144,991.40 
Ora tolál of. Rud eas E A E E E AE 415, 391.48 


Or a loss of revenue of $9,551.29. 

Is it better, in order to gain an increased revenue of $69,000, to 
materialy cripple four thousand American workingmen, or lose 
$9,500 of revenue, and afford this industry a living chance to compete 
with its foreign competitors? I claim that justice demands, when 

ou eut raw material 25 per cent, the manufactured product should 

cut in proportion. This would leave the low-priced goods at 35 

instead of 20 per cent, and the high-priced goods at 50 instead of 35 
cent. 

Never in the history of tariff controversies has a more hurtful 
and prejudiced conclusion been reached than that which the com- 
mittee adopted respecting future duties on floor oileloths ond 
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linoleums. Arguments have been placed before the committee from 
the importers’ standpoint, which arraign domestic manufacturers 
of these goods as members of a trust or combination organized to 
bolster up prices and limit productions. This is positively a mis- 
statement of facts. Another charge has been made that those inter- 
ested in thisindustry took advantage of their position in the trust to 
make large amounts of money, and that this had been the case for a 
number of years. Anyone who has watched fortwenty-five years past 
the progress of the oilcloth business, can not but be struck by the 
fact that no branch of American manufacture has passed through 
more vicissitudes and changes in personnel than this industry. 
Since the close of the civil war forty-two firms have gone out of this 
business, many of them DE their entire capital, while a large 
proportion inflicted a heavy loss on creditors, Repeatedly within 
the past few years floor, table, oilcloth, and linoleum manufacture 
has been projected in Western cities. Ground has been offered for 
factory purposes, but capital, upon a close analysis of possible 
profits and margins has shrunk away from the investment. Itis a 
noteworthy fact that there exists but one oilcloth factory west of 
Philadelphia. This is good evidence that the productive West, 
after carefully looking over the field, has decided that there nre 
other businesses that would yield larger returns on the invest- 
ment. 

From time to time there have been laid before the Ways and Means 
and Senate Committees at Washington extraets froin trade papers 
tending to show the extraordinary prosperity of the Eastern manu- 
facturers of this line of goods, and, asabove stated, that there existed 
an oilcloth trust whose rapacity was hard to satisfy in the matter 
of prices. 'The forty-two failures in this class of business for the 

ast twenty-five years would not indicate such a condition of affairs. 

n the contrary, the oilcloth fraternity have been pre&minently 
free from grasping conduct, Competition of home manufacturers 
has been so keen on all classes of goods made that it has been im- 

ible at times even to get fair prices for the products, which 
Kavo been repeatedly sold without regard to cost; sometimes with 
the auction room as a probable outcome. 

For this reason firm after firm withdrew from the business until 
to-day but four States shelter this industry. Only two firms in 
Philadelphia since the war of 1812 have been able to lift the oil- 
cloth manufacture to a profitable basis, The late Thomas Potter 
took hold of the wreck which Isaac Macauley left in collapse at 
Bush Hill and made it a success. Prior to 1875 he was not prominent 
in the oilcloth business mainly from his isolation, but his nerve in 
continuing in the business, and his ability and shrewd financial 
sense Pus us him to perpetuate it. 

Compared with woolen floor coverings, the oilcloth and linoleum 
business euts a very poor figure. There are something near two 
hundred carpet factories in the United States, and but sixteen 
reputable concerns making floor cloths, with but two only of these 
making linoleum in conjunction with floor oil eloths. 

They are divided among the States as follows: 


Pennsylvania 2 
New Jersey 6 
New York 5 

aine... .8 


Even with these few factories the country is overstocked with 
goods, and values fluctuate. 

Yet, with pretty much all required materials taxed, so as to prevent 
their importation, this interesting and progressive industry has been 
stripped in the pending bill of all protection whatever when the 
tarif. on its raw materials and finished product is analyzed. With 
the 35 per cent duty proposed on linoleum, and 25 per cent on oil- 
cloth, a surfeited market, squalid labor, and a debased productare as 
D the present bill becomes a law. 

THE CARPET-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 

Next in order I take up the great industry of the manufacture of 
carpets. Under the fostering influence of wise protection this bus- 
iness has assumed, in this country, colossal proportions and has 
made the people of the United States, who are the largest consum- 


ers of carpets in the world, independent of foreign sources of sup- 


ly. It owes its existence, I think I may safely say, to the fact 
bi from the first it has been sheltered from hurtful and destruc- 
tivo foreign competition. 

The history of the establishment and unparalleled development of 
ihe American carpet industry are of peculiar interest at this time. 
In 1891 Alexander Hamilton (to whose strong argument for the pro- 
tection of American industries this nation owes so much) recom- 
mended that the duty on capera which was then 5 per cent, should 
be raised to 74 per cent, for the purpose of encouraging and enlarg- 
ing the domestic industry. The first American carpet, according to 
the best authorities, was made in the city of Philadelphia—a city 
which to-day leads the world in this kind of manufacture. It has 
been asserted, though I do not know poreve whether upon sound 
authority, that the value of the product of the carpet mills of the 
sity of hiladelphia is equal to that of the total product of the 
mills of Great Britain. 

As an attempt is now made to inflict upon the carpet manufac- 
turing industry permanent injury and to open our markets more 
widely to competition from the foreign manufacturers operating 


under lower wage systems, it seems to me important that some 
attention should be given to the processes by which the business 
has attained in this country its present marvelous proportions, and 
to this end I submit, as a part of my remarks, a historical and sta- 
tistical review of the industry as prepared by Mr. John R. Ken- 
drick, of Philadelphia, in 1889, and published in tho annual report 
for that year of the secretary of internal affairs of Pennsylvania. 
The following is the compilation: 


A REVIEW OF THE CARPET INDUSTRY IN PHILADELPHIA AND IN OTHER AMERICAN 
CITIES. 


[John R. Kendrick in the annual report for 1889 of the secretary of internal 
affairs of Pennsylvania.] 


No treatise on the carpet industry of Philadelphia can fittingly begin without a 
salutation to William Peter Sprague, who, in 1791, at his shone iss orth Second 
street, evinced his re; for the infant Republic by producing a large hand-mado 
tufted carpet adorned with patriotic emblems, which he presented to the United 
States Senate for ita principal Chamber. This carpet is described as highly attract» 
ive, both its caini and design mur pi. fun worthy of its distinguished place. 
Thereport for 1791 of Alexander Hamilton, pier of tho Treasury, made special 
reference to this t and suggested that the tariff on imported ‘stuffs of a like 
kind be raised from 5 to 74 per cent as a stimulus and protection to future enter- 
prise in this direction. 

Sprague was undoubtedly the pioneer of the industry, and no one is recorded as 
making carpets to any serious extent before him. Accuracy demands, however, 
that the name of William Calverly should be recorded as doin something in car- 
pete, in what was known as Loxley's court so early as 1775. The presumption is 
that he was a rag-carpet weaver, the use of that fabric being traced back to an 
early colonial period. After that date we find nothing related of Calverly'sindus- 
try, and UNDA, by common consent, is pinnacled as the proprietor of tho first 
P elphia carpetfactory. James T. Cummings, an industrions compiler, traces 
Mr. Sprague as a manufacturer from the number above mentioned to 422 North 
Third street (1793). and thence on to 1797, when his name 8 from the city 
directory. He was classified as a gentleman,” and probably began making car- 

ts with some capitalandlostit. He died in 1808, his administrator giving bond 

or but $800, and it is melancholy to reflect that the man who gavethe United States 
Senate its first floor covering, should have ended his days in poverty. 

It is difficult to learn much about the use of carpets in Philadelphia in the earl 
period. The Quakers were rigidly simple in their taste and the strong ne f 
that the luxury of c: ts and hangings was affected by the royalists and those in 
sympathy with the old English régime. An inventory of Dr. Ben. Franklin's house 
hold effects sold atauction in 1792, in which the minutest things were enumerated- 
down to a shovel and tongs, contained no reference to a rug or t. One promi- 
nent Quaker is recorded as having refused to enter the house of one of the sect 
because his eye fell upon a c ted floor as he reached the threshold. An aged 
resident of P. vene a now deceased, remembered that the first carpet that ho 
ever saw there was in the home of Owen Jones, at the corner of Second and Spruce 
streets, in the year 1750. Itis by no means certain, however, that this scarcity 


of ting and DATO, taste prevailed in all sections. Travelers from 
ab: at that period (1788 to 1796) allude apa renga to the American weakness 
for good furnitureand carpets, even the log cabin residences being furnished with 


these symbols of refinement and luxury. 

A study of the newspapers and other publications of tho time disclose little or 
nothing descriptive of the growth of carpet weaving from the date of Sprague's 
venture up to perhaps 1804, when Frances Guy, whose name is * 
old Guy hotel at Seventh and Chestnut streets, evolved a kind of paper carpet for 
summer use; this may have been the precursor of a patent paper ollcloth which 
ap d between 1805 and 1870 and had quite a sale for a time. 

eanwhile pioneers in textiles had not been idlein Philadelphia, and a few far- 
seeing men had organized for the enconragement of manufactures. One of those 
bodies was incorporated. In 1811, 4,000 hand looms were in position in Philadel- 
xd a goodly proportion of which were running on carpets of cheap quality, 
oubtless in, and rag only, with boras a fow Oe 

The statistics for the year 1810 show but 9,984 of carpeting made in the 
United States, or less than the quantity contained in 100 rolls of in made at 
the present time. Evenof this meager output more than 7,000 y: are credited 
to Philadelphia weavers; evidently New England had not then scented the possi- 
bilities of the Stam i 

Following William Peter Sprague, the next unique figure to rise in this indus- 
ot Bide that of John Dorsey, who conceived the idea that a hybrid cloth, some- 
th g betwoen an oilcloth and a carpet, was the covering best adapted to Ameri- 
can floors. The gritof the man seems surprising at this day, for he actually put 
up looms that wove a cloth seven yards wide. "This he coated with oil and sold 
for $2 per square yard, as shown by his advertisements. His fabric he termed 
patent floor cloth or summer carpet," his aim being to imitate a noted make of 
English floor cloth then used here. Millions of dollars have since been invested 
in Dundee, Sco! d, aud to some extent in this country, to make a wide canvas 
for oilcloth foundation, and although his venture soon terminated, he justly 
deserves the title of pioneer, for from him sprang the best known of Amori 
oilcloth factories, that of Thomas Potter, Sons & Co. An amusing feature oi 
Dorsey's advertisement was his offer to doctor old worsted —— These he 
coated, if neatly darned on one side," with a preparation which must have 
resulted in a fabric of wonderful properties, being oilcloth on one side and a 
worsted carpet on the other. 

Dorsey's factory was located on Chestnut street, a little below Twelfth, and 
after three years (1810) he induced Isaac Macauley to inspect his plant with a 
view of buying him out and continuing the business. Mr. Macauley was a man 
of culture and ambition; hehad taken a legal course and had the Army or Navy in 
view when Dorsey diverted his attention to floor coverings. The trade was con- 
summated, and Macauley became proprietor of the only factory of its class in 
Philadelphia. 

Shortly after his purchase, Isaac Macauley moyed his mill to the northeast 
corner of Broad and Filbert streets, now the site of the Masonic Temple, Later 
(in 1815) he moved to Bush Hill, where stood the Hamilton mansion, built in 1740, 
and used by Andrew Hamilton as a country seat. In this noted structure, Macau- 
ley rapidly expanded hís business, proving himself to be a far-seeing merchant 
and one having the nerve to put his plans into execution. 

Floor oilcloths, he discerned, were to be a staple commodity, and his manufac- 
ture of them was no doubt remunerative. He greatly pe pd on Dorsey's crude 
ideas, and taking on carpets, he became the largest and most intelligent manu- 
facturer of his 1 5 His son confirms the statement that he was the first maker 
of Brussels carpet in Philadelphia, which probably made him the first in the 
United States. His importation of carpet help from Kidderminster, England, 
was typical of his enterprise, and such was the character of his weaves that they 
entered into public furnishings at Mfg oes bene and Harrisburg. His specialty 
was Venetian and ingrain carpets, aud besides a retail store on Fourth street, he 
established agencies in New Orleans, Mobile, St. Louis, and Pittsburg. 
establishment continued to prosper, though in 1830 a serious fire struck him- 
destroying some new and valuable machinery which he had imported from Eng, 
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land. This he quickly replaced, and continued his business until bought out by 
Thomas Potter, after the ic of 1837. 

The history of this yields more of interest than that of any other of its 
time. In fact, none other is on record showing an unbroken existence from 1815 


Doubtless, between these periods, desultory attempts were made to establish 
carpet factories, but owing to the primitive appliances for spinning, the scarcit, 
of capital, the effects of the war of 1812, a low tariff, and the numerous Indian an 
border troubles incident to the formative period of the Republic, it is not difficult 
to explain the modest proportions of the textile industry generally. If space per- 
mitted, it would add to the interest of this narrative to trace the foundations of 
the great New England mills, which, though few in number, are and always 
have been potent in this line of trade. Speakin generally, we may say that these 
mills encountered the same difficulties and suffered a proportionate amount of 
vicissitudes before getting a footing. One of these, that of Messrs. Thompson & 
Co. (who preceded the Hartford Carpet Company), having failed in 1851, just as 
the Bigelow Brussels loom was approachin p ection. 

The factories we mentioned were located from the future habitation of the 
industry. Asin England, so in Philadelphia, the carpet weavers T showed 
their désire to be near each other and Kensington became their favoaite seat of 


operations. 

The annals of early carpet-making in Philadelphia are wholly lacking in that 
element of mystery and romance which usually attaches about centers of textile 
art and industry. From the colonial era up to 1860, perhaps, accounts agree that 
the carpet mills were nnimportant structures, and not uently were cheer- 
less sheds or rickety outhouses, in the rude lofts of which the hand loom weaver 

lied his dreary vocation. ‘The drainage, too, of the factory region was exceed- 
gly faulty, and the atmosphere of the weave room must have been decidedly 
unwholesome. ‘The income from the toil of the father, mother, and children, for 
all of them took part in carpetmaking, was carefully put away in the savings 
bank, or invested in real estate, which enhanced greatly in value as the cit 
expanded. Nota few of the opulent corre manufacturers of to-day are descend- 
ants of hard-working weavers, who laid the fonndations of the industry and 
wrested substantial fortunes from the initial struggles of their craft. Between 
1840 and 1845 the weaving rooms assumed more of a ''fac " air, and a few 
y important establishments began their career. Nearly all these were fated 
to an early extinction, and the number of firms is small who claim unbroken suc- 
cession back to 1840. 

The carpet-weaving fraternity of Philadelphia almost uniformly trace their 
ancestry back to En d and north of Ireland. Emigrants from these countries 
began early to people the Kensington region ef Philadelphia, while warm fra- 
ternal fools, and a disposition to render each other substantial aid in their strug- 
gies upw was, and is still, a notable characteristic. Scotland also gavo a 
pro ve modicum to the industry, and in nearly each instance the thrift of 
the Seot has been finely exemplified while plying the loom as weavers. England, 
Treland, and Scotland are unquestionably the natal sources in the main of our 
carpet-weaving class, whether millowners or loomd-rivers, and never in an 
industry has the brawn and brains of the three countries found a richer devel- 
opment. 

1 the formative period of the industry the handloom weaver uently owned 
his loom, perhaps two or three of them; these being set up in the attic or shed of 
his dwelling. uring his yarns dyed and ready for weaving, he would be; 
on a roll of et and in a few days deliver it to the central factory fully fin- 
ished and ready for market. A patriarchal character was thus given to the 
relations of employer and weayer, and the condition of the latter was often one 
of absolute dependence on the man who furnished the stock. 

We append herewith such statistics as we have been able to gather from time 
to time, and these, though meager, show in a measure the remarkable growth of 
the carpet industry in Philadelphia. . 

The census of 1810 is the authority for the statement that 9,984 yards of ca: 
and coverlid, worth $7,500, were made in Philadelphia. This is couclusive that 
the industry then was meager in extent and that the fabrics produced were of the 
cheapest ible quality. 

From the appearance of the factory regions, even as late as 1860, it is evident 
that the industry. as it existed in 1810, consisted of a few paltry gearig sheds, 
and that none of them had reached the dignity of manufacturing establishments. 
Rag and the cheapest two-ply were evidently the sole output. 


PHILADELPHIA IN 1834. 


The following are the most 5 statisties of the carpet industry in 
Philadelphia for 1834 that we have been able to collect. Tho figures are approxi- 
mate in some instances. 


e ccucccccnccowncceccnsnencccecesasenesseccccccscenne 20 
Hand looms in operation... 511 
Of body Brussels 18 
2 à 

er es of in Se. 
n — TE 44 
Damask Venetian 4 
Besides hundreds of hand rag-carpet looms. 

Product of the twenty factories ...............--- eere eese yards.. 1,147,500 
Average value 444 per yard. $1.00 
Produced of body Brussels ..... 
Produced of three-ply ingrain .... 
Produced of other e in s. 
Produced of Venetian ........... 
Produced of damask Venetliandnꝝnnnnmnnnnn en rrr rrr 


From 1810 to 1834 the increase in the manufacture of carpets in Philadelphia 
was very slow, but from the latter date onward the increase was more rapid, and 
some large establishments were started. The largest increase, however, began 
about 1860, at which time power looms were being used to a small extent. 

During the administration of President Tyler the manufacture of ts did 
not advance as rapidly as in later years. any factories relinquished the busi- 
ness near that time. It is probable that fewer looms were in operation in 1845 
than in 1841. From 1841 to 1844 several prominent firms either failed or retired 
volantarily from the carpet business. 


CONDITION OF THE INDUSTRY—1857-1860. 


s gral . There 
were bees ae factories in both Hartford and Lowell at this od, Ey out all- 
wool worsted goods, but to 5 was conceded the palm ue- 
ing, not merely goods of finer quality elsewhere, but very excellent quali- 
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ties of cheaper ingrains and stair carpets, which the country greatly needed. In 
1860 the number of manufacturers barely reached au even hondred with an esti- 
mated annual output of some 6,500,000 Ae and 8 in all 2,500 hands, 
The largest t factory at that period ran 150 hand looms, the total number 
of looms then being only 1,500, ornina os an estimated yearly ran of 4,320 yards 
per loom, makin e grand total as above given. 
At that period the ingrains ranged in price from 20 to 85 cents per yard, and the 
ated low average price of 40 cents per yard would make the total money 
yalue of the carpet product $2,592,000, which then was considered immense, 
Philadelphia moreover furnished the country with cotton and cotton-and-wool 
ts, New England doing nothing in these les. 
e making of rag carpets at that time was a prominent feature of the industry, 
the annual output being over 1,500,000 yarda, valued at $500,000. 
Prud m "Philadelphia and its “Manufactures,” gives the following carpet 
e for t 


Production. 


Carpets—ingrain and venetian. 


1, 500 
Carpeta—rag, list, eto 660 


2,160 


The same authority increases the above estimate by adding this P. S.: 
" A manufacturer stated to me that he counted the names of 2,200 ingrain car- 
8 appended to a strike for higher wages about two years ago, and 
hat several hundred did not sign the document. Ho estimates them at 2,700 
instead of 1,500,the number nece to operate 1,500 looms. It will be seen 
that the business is really more extensive than I have stated. A celebrated Eng- 
lish manufacturer admitted the fact, that more B eje of ingrain carpeting are 

annually made in Philadelphia than in all Great Britain." 
The mill cperatives were arp MY foreigners, the English 5 

e United St 


As the total Lie eh e of tl ates for 1860 amounted to $7,857, 
it appears that P elphia alone produced almost one-half. 
e prices at this od of t-making were 80 to 85 cents per for good 


ualities of supers, and from $1.05 to $1.15 for a '* Damask Venetian," with extra 
nes" quoted at 65 to 70 cents, and rag and list carpets from 25 to 50 cents per 
ard. © ero earnings of employés were, for weavers, only a fraction over 
$300 pated aul ear. The weavers of rag carpet received 20 cents per yard when they 
the chain, or for the work alone about half that sum, an allowance of 
10 to 12 cents per yard being made to cover the quality and price of the chain, In 
8 the average price paid weavers was 9 cents per yard. 
Carpet manufacturers found great difliculty in securing carpet yarns in suit- 
able condition and quality, some of the prominent carpet men being compelled to 
ng an 


do their own spinn: dyeing. The mills for doing this work were small in 
extent and few in number, and not at that time furnished with the present rapid 
and facilities for turning out the yarns. 


The following are mentioned as “principal manufacturers of carpets" in 1857: 

J. Bromley & Son, Fifth and Germantown road; Thomas a i William Fin- 
ley, John and E. France, Germantown; Graham, 5 ohn, James, an: ‘Walter; John 
Greenwood, Wissahickon; George Fling & Bro., Germantown; 
eh James Hogg, Kensington; John Leckey, og ee ger James Lo 
Wi ckon; A. McCallum & Co., Glen Echo factory; David McMullin, Ken- 
sington; Steenson, Robert; Lewis Sonneborne, carpets. Of the above, John 
Greenwood, George Fling & Bro., and James Lord were spinners of carpet yarns, 
the Flings doing spinning only. 


GENERAL STATISTICS—1850-1880. 


In August, 1882, a prominent New York business man made public the follow- 
ing figures, which he considered as accurate as could possibly be obtained, his 
memoranda dating back to 1850. We include his figures in this sketch to illus- 
trate the importance of the carpet industry of Pennsylvania, which, to all 
intents, means Philadelphia only. 

In the year 1850, while the New England carpet mills were producing credita- 
ble fabrics of Brussels, 9 and ingrains, such firms as A. T. wart & 
Co. scenes the country almost wholly with its best carpetings, and ie [771 

c 


was c ng away with its four-post handlooms on ingrains. this year ( 
the United States produced $5,401,234 worth of carpeting. Of this, Pennsylvania 
was credited with but $1,136,730 worth. 
STATE OF THE INDUSTRY IN 1860, 

Number of carpet factories in the United States. 
Connecticut 
Illinois. 
Maine.. 
Marylan 
Massachusetts . 
New Hampshire * 
New Jersey... = 


In this year (1860) the product of the country reached $7,857,636, and of this 
Pennsylvania, with her a eged 137 factories, made but $2,710,092, while Massa- 
chusetts, with but 11 factories, producod $2,358,278 worth. 

on several essential points for 1850, but for 


Trustworthy statistics are wantin, 
the decades ending 1860, 1870, and 1880 the same authority shows the following: 


1800. 1880, 
215 200 
12,540,750 | "21,497,287 
4, 681, 718 018 


In 1870 Brussels weaving 
New York, and 5 of the country in woolen products was 107,000 


was confined to Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
yards. 


In the same year 000 yards of cheap hemp or jute t idis "wer 
For 1860 there is no record of Venetian carpet, but in 1870 M. usetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania made 1,350,017 yards. Wisconsin, in 1870, made 15,000 
yards of Yo and 5 ran one factory, producing $2,000 worth of gooda, 
In 1850 the value of the entire carpet Doce tid of the United States was esti- 
mated at 052943 of this $1,700,000 was made in Massachusetts and $1,134,000 
in Pennsy: 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF INGRAIN CARPETS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Ingrain carpets wero essentially the first product of P hia in 
fleor While vislonsof Brameleandtapestre Wonving dis- 
turbed the minds of our ear! ee Se) Sy see te tory 
attempts at finer Lee res remained for a long period the one 
great staple of Philadelphia's carpet ind Jo this fact were of limited 
means indebted for cheap and seasonable floor gs during riod when 
the Bigelow ts ized by New England capital. The Philadelphia 
weaver, on his small wooden , patiently produced fabrics in 

in celor and design, and in very many respects just the carpets which 


New England 
sively these, until Brussels 
two and three ply, ran 

cent above Philadelphia carpeting. 


goods, almost exclu- 
try came in. ‘Chey consisted of high. 
gin their price probably from 25 to 933 per 


Cnt showing the structure of an ingrain carpet. 


or — ur carpets were first manufactured in the town of that 

name in England in 1785. They — of Seoteh ori 
but industry was ap] 

minster manafaeturers to an extent as to near]; 


I 
Ot eourse the old . 


available, all additional ones causing s 
uite perfect as to symmetry of 


looms were nsed, and the fabrics were never 
design, smoothness of surface, or roundness of selvage. 

fabric of an ingrain carpet is a double cloth, woven at the same time, ono 
above the other. Tho stitching is dono and the two webs united when the change 
in the design occurs, or when tho d calls for plain ground on the face after 
the has been woven on the face. changes unite the two webs when- 
ever they oecur, as the warps are changed at the samo time, and the two webs at 
these points become one, Consequently the more frequently these changes or 
reverses occur the more solid and durab! mes the fabric. 

Loo at the face of an ingrain carpet it will be noticed that certain colors 
form the effect, and certain other colors d cv the ground. The wrong 
side shows the ground and figure colors reversed, that is, the ground colors on the 
— — side are used to uce the figure colors on the reverse "pou the figare 

rs on the right side are . on the wrong side. The warps 
have much to do with the shading of a colors. A solid scarlet in the weft 


or filling, is reduced to crimson by using a black warp with it, and e 
ite Anf is 3 into a pink b. ota n scarlet warp, ete. The acreage. 
ment of the colors in the filling may 1 the effect. desired. Either 


one or two colors may be used in the figure and one for the ground, as may be pre- 
ferred, or two colors in figures and two in ground, as is most frequently done. 


THE OLD HANDLOOM. 


Weaving on the old handloom was essentially hard and taxing to the human 
frame. The setting beam, with which the weaver packed the fi ling yarns one 
ust tho other, after each passage of the shuttle, was a henvy, 4-inch square 

of pine, which greatly taxed the arms of the operator. The treadle, too, 

pt one foot and leg in constant motion. Crouched down on a hard wooden bench, 
with the whole y en , the weavor's posture was anything but pleasant 
and hie wages were well earned, With tho power loom these conditions are all 
reversed and the weaver stands by, an interested, but not. overworked partioi- 


t. 
E Women were poorly adapted to the handloom. and peve was 2 Godsend to 
' fhem in every res) . For such is the simplicity of the ingrain power loom 
that women of w ver age are quite capable of attending them, and their 
wages far excel those made in other similar vocations. : 

The power looms have also made it possible to introduce a number of fine 
shadings into ingrain carpets without introducing stripes at the sametime. Tho 
Murkland loom is celebrated for its se ras qualities, and the carpets produced 
by it have a decided Brussels effect. By this we mean that a ter number of 
colors are introduced in such a manner as to avoid stripes and thereby produce 
more delicate and perfect eii qi By the old method of weaving this was 
im ble, as the colors to be u were limited to two. Modern improvements 
in looms, other than Murkland's, haye enabled manufacturers to produce some 
very fine effects in ingrain earpets. In fact, there is no t made that is cx 
ble of more changes and variations in design and color the in i 
and what is remarkable, many of these variations ean be effected without the 


uso it was really 
the first power loom that was adopted and extensively used in weaving 8 
carpets in Philadelphia, but there were other and earlier attempts at su ying 
ps for the same purpose, and some of theso earlier inventions are still fou: 
in somo of the Philadelphia mills. ers were fi faulty or wero 
produced before the condition of the industry called for them. 
THE APPROACH OF THE POWER LOOM, 


"The wea of textiles b; machines is general, both in tho 
Te rd veio Sick ni thel ndn e m hardly be In 


cottons and in 
weaving, and was compressed by power into that of a 
Ty doce not thavetore eur prios us to learn that — iA about Philadelphia aud 


of k 
with an ingrain carpet loom. 


Alfred Jenks, the well-remembered founder of the Bridesburg Manuf: 
, was born in Pawtucket, R. I., March 17, 1793, became an early studen 
manufacture, and was special: and 


pew pe ma erc cac nS cM prr aper building, main! " 
nine years we find him at Bridesburg, near by, where he showed great 
enterprise and skill in building woolen machinery, including and 


. His Barton H. Jerks, now living, confirms the familiar statement that 
Bin father built the. for the first woolen mill ever started in Pennsyl- 


vania. A mob of Mana men, learnin; . 
Tabor by Jenks loom, threatened to destroy the mill in whi the first one (1830) 
was placed in that borough. 

Tt was in 1837 that Mr. Jenks informed the trade that he had a power loom 
ruming on ingrain carpetat hie Bridesburg works, and some of the fabric it made 
was placed on exhibition at the Franklin Institute. 


the first carpet loom ever built in Philadel: to berun by power. There were 
een shuttle boxes, eight on each side and, in n ts, the loom as it 
power it in thesame decade, 


8 the 
1830 to 1840, » was Massachusetts, but which was 


ho mills, bought a few of these looms, but as we hear of their being placed in 


Th 
at day Jenks should 
than 1837. ‘The results in 


neither in 
101750, ‘the United States do we hear of any inventor of a 
nor y carpet powet 


3 aainted with the in that John Markley 
manufacturer ways x 
Mis gura dine e m ego decor terr. fbr a i 

weaving. Under the direction of James Eckles, he built 
model we are not informed, and these were put up at Sixth and Jefferson streets, 
About 1845-"46. These machines did not work well and the venture resulted in 


rof 


ee 


short-lived 
cast aside, near the a intment to its inventor, embod, 
e AE applied, gps — Tifted other pan Bt a to dori — 


THE BIGELOW POWER LOOMS. 


So perfect were its productions 
t the large corporations of New England, which bad LI eve wereunwilling 
d their walls, and in consequence P , 
ive geniuses to enable them to keep pace with their New 
England rivala. They came in due time. 
rincipal obstacles ton widely extended use of the Bigelow ingrain loom 


THE BRAUN POWER LOOM 


is tho next in order that found favor among some of the Philadelphia carpet men 
and was putin position in their mills. John Draun;a German, who came to Phil- 
adelphia in 1852, invented in 1864 his power loom for weaving Dm carpet. 
This proved to be the most successful of any ever invented in Philadelphia. 

JOHN DORNAN. 

John Dornan, besides his aid to Murkland in obtaining a footing in Philadelphia, 
suggested and applied improvements to that noted machine, and perfected him- 
self two and three ply ingrain looms, remarkable for their ingenuity and their sim- 
plicity as well. needle loom is thus described: 

„The Dornan apan t weaving needle loom is arranged for sixteen-colored 
weits, the vertical lifters being arranged in two ranks and the threads being 
ie through holes in them so that the thread suited to the pattern is lifted into 

e eye of the carrier needle and carried into the middle of the shed, where it is 
met by a hook, which catches the weft thread and returns with it to the other 
3 where it is knit in by a latch needle. 

“The Jacquard mechanism determines the selection of the colored weft thread 
by raising the weft-lifter. The spools of yarn are placed on skeletons ona frame 
upon the floor. A part ot the pattern is given by the warps of solid color, 
due to the concurrence of the same colors in the warps and weft. Tho warp is 
wel forked temple ls combined with le, and 

A for! temple is combi with the jaw temple, and a fingerextending over 
the jaw holds the several weft threads in position. The lay —— the let-off 
and take-up, and the connection with the lay is controlled by a pivoted piece. 
The J acquard has a counterpoise motion, having one top-board and two trap- 

The journals are operated by hooked bars placed in and ont of gear with 

the sides which Suppose the trap · boards.“ 
His inventions, though numerous, were mainly applied to his own machinery 
and were not offered to the general trade. His loom at the Centennial exhibit 
(1876) attracted much attention from mechanical experts. Mr. Dornan died in 


THE MURKLAXD POWER LOOM. 
"The Murkland loom is undoubtedly the parent of in n manufacture in Phi 2- 
and until the Cromptem ane Knowles Pede iere became available in 
stood without a peer here or abroad in ingrain carpet machinery. Murk- 


had exhibited 
before cart 


New - 
seemed to be that having the Bigelow Joon, nothing was needed. E 
soil for er machinery. In 
was a 


was a poor machinist of esq rr rep 
e them 


CET GENE Roe eios 


this pe: 1868-70, Philadelphia was virgin 
the wide domain of Kensington" there not where $ 
wer looms were in o ion. All former experiments in looms were on the 
unk pile. Meanwhilethe needs of the country were increasing prodigiously and 
ew land was getting the cream of the carpet trade. 
Fortunately for Murkland he laid his plans, on coming to Philad beforo 
John Dornan, a man himself of great inventive genius, and withal of lar 


hearted en andliberality. Guided and encouraged by Mr. ume: Murk» 
land began showing his loom to ingrain manufacturers, and such was its sim- 
plicity, beautiful shading qualities, speed, and productive capacity, that Messrs. 
rnan Bros., John Gay, hos. L. Leedom, and pehapa ono or two other 

prompt placed orders forthe loom. E. S. Hig. ins & Co., of New York C 

ge Naylor, of Lowell, were also among the first to purchase the loom. . 
land's patent passed into the hands of Josiah Gates & — Lowell, and when ita 
extraordinary capacities became known in Philadelphia, M. A. Furbush, the well- 
known machinist, arranged with Messrs. Gates to make the loom on np and 
they have since continued to be the sole builders of the Murkland loon the 
United States. What is claimed as the “first Murkland loom“ stands in Dornan 
Bros. mill at Howard and Oxford streets, Philadelphia. It was constructed in 
1869, and is doing good work yet. 

The strides of the ingrain industry after the Murkland patent became available 
were something wonderful. The lethargy of mill owners and the inferiority of 
our 3 was u common topic and New England was the sole source of supply 
for fine carpets. ‘The ch from this order of things was instanianeous; the 
shading qualities of the Markland loom were magical, and a pes rege qur rd ege 3 
and excellence was turned out without the aid of skilled labor, with short 
training by the help who had formerly werked on wooden hand looms. Manu- 
facturers ordered Jooms freely, and by the year 1880 Philadelphia 
d, eser attnokentnte, y er 1 : $1,000 placed in posi. 

W early s - 

Pam qr mea between the 


the substitution was found T per and the rapid 
carpet and the lofty structures supplanted the petty 
weaving sheds spoke eloquently of the triumph of modern inventors. 


For about sixteen years the Murkland loom the entire field in Philadelphia, 
that od it had done much towards 1 manu- 
facturers in a to eompete with the wealthy New England ns. 
It was not, however, permitted to enjoy a monopoly of the P. 
demand for looms. Two very rivals appeared, a notice of w. 
is the next order. 


THE CROMPTON INGRAIN LOOM 
was invented feel leg eg oe Seed , Mass., and brought out in 1880. 
It is now quite a favorite in pite, as «vell as In Saginol ohare snany 
of them are sent. Mr. Crompton inherited much of his inventive genius from 
country from England in 1830, and afterward intro- 
E me ni e E IN 
35 . Many oi eaput ap ge iecit 
Crompton's ** Cotton woven 2 yards wide, the figures printed 
upon it. It came out about ^ 
THE KNOWLES INGRAIX LOOM. 
Unlike some of the other power looms mentioned, the“ Knowles now ingrain 
roduet of pure native genius. Lucien J. Knowles, 
wick, Maas. inventions of his were per- 
ergies . 


i 
E 
i 
| 
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broughtontin the same year with the Crompton, in 1886, and is made at the 
pany's works, Worcester, Mass. 

The introduction, each in 
Loom Works, of Worcester, o 
more strongly the skill of 
tive capacity of the Philadelphia mills. These looms, which run ninety picks 
per minute, and produce 50 yards a dax of the best ingrain less 
expensive and less heavy than the Murkland loom, they were & taken u; 
by new firms beginning business, and many of them were added tool Markland 


ts. 

The effect of these high-speed looms was undoubtedly to displace another per- 
centage of labor, but the weavers who took them were by their appear- 
ance, as their yardage per day was much heavier and wages better, though the 
pre id per ga isdem m e Mob xpi a 

n oid times it req o weeks to make a piece of extra super ona 
uced Ey epu of 
d loom will yield 


handloom. The chea grades of nine pair s were 
one pieco a week. When it is considered that the Mur; 

30 yards per day of extra super, and the Crompton and Knowles looms val cary 
each per day, the contrast in the producing qualities of the looms is very s g. 
IMPROVEMENTS BY PHILADELPHIA MANUFACTURERS. 

Within the bw ten years surprising results have been obtained in in 
weaving and "gu Prior to that the fabric was classed among the lower 
grades of carpet, the conclusion being that it had reached its full ection, and 
that the skill of the inventor had in it no further field of operation. English 
manufacturers, however, began to disprove this by sending over here some re- 
markably beautiful specimens of ingrain art; squares, made of the ordinary in- 
grain yarns, but embod: such striking conceits in weaving, color, and d. 
as to take them out of the realm of pens ain. Notonly have these art- 
squares been cleverly reproduced here in Philadelphia, bnt the yard wide “extra 
super" carpes elsewhere described, has been greatly lifted in point of color effects 
and gen appearance. One of the most conspicuous local successes in this di- 
rection was that of Mr. Harry Hardwick, an employó of James D. Bromley, who 
invented, and with the above firm, patented, a few years since, an ingrain process 
known as tho '*mate-thread" effect. His patents cover both the color result and 
the mechanism by which it was attained, and such was the impression it made 
tt 4t nearly every mill in Philadelphia, and those of other states, hastened to adopt 
this weave under license from Mr. Hardwick.. English mills have also asked 
right to use it. Later Mr. Hardwick brought out a weave known as the Agra, 
by which the most cupang imitations aro had of Brussels face and design. 

William B. Keefer, of the Oxford Mills, claims recently to have changed a modern 
loom so as to introduce an almost unlimited number of colors and to weave the 
fabric in a solid —— being detached in the plain spaces. Dornan Bros., 
also, and other mills have achieved signal successes in new ingrain effects. 

WEAVERS’ WAGES ON HANDLOOM INGRAINS. 

Under the old handloom system the prices for weaving 9 were generally 
fixed each fall and spring for the stx months aromate 0 sppe one of the 

from the ufacturers 


familiar tables formerly agreed upon by committees eac man 
and the weavers and sent out through the milis. The table in question was 


" 


lated about the time that er machines were being — placed, but the scale 
is substantially that which had prevailed for years previous. It reads as follows: 
PWILADELPHIA, November 15, 1881. 
GENTLEMEN: At a meeting of manufacturers and weavers, held on the above 
"yo wes following scale of prices was adopted, and will go into effect December 
LEE 1, and will continue in force until June 9, 1882; and we desire your coopera- 
and assistance to enable us to maintain a uniform scale of prices: 


to the Su Court of the United States. The decision reached by this tribunal 
in these design cases was such that no exemplary damages were possible und: 


ucceeding the e of this igning becam: h 
Phil delphi dall of act, = m E e much more eral in 


Clear of winding. are generous patrons of those who design for the public. 

Cents Pt yard. Several hundred pans male and female, earn their living by Sesigaing and 
e S . 154, 18, and 1 5 and each year adds to the im co of department. The price 
» Mi 15, and 1 of a design in o market depends wholly upon its merits, a respectable carpet 
14} and 15. | Gesign selling all the way from $20 to $50. en the designer sells his drawing, 
13 and 134 | it is then, of course, the property of the mill, and no one else can use it. The 
11} and 12 | standard of ethics, in regard copyn she patterns of one’s neighbor, whether 
10% and 11 | patented or not, is much higher than any former period, and as the mills have 
10 and 104 | to produce new lines of goods each fall and spring, those lacking the merit of 

9j and 10 | novelty compete ly with lines that are strengthened by fresh artistic conce: 

Re tire 9 and 93 | tions. Nearly all the great periods” of French, En lish, and German art fin: 
9 some application in c: t designs, while the beau oriental weaves which 
74 | were displayed at the Centennial made an impression upon our et artists 
which has never been effaced, and have continued to prove stimulatin models 
for both carpets and rugs. erri all of the leading s now have well-lighted 
? 2 103,17, and 173 designing rooms, with a bountiful supply of artists materials. It is a matter of 
sann 154 'M'aud 16} | Some regret with this writer that female pu have met little encouragement 
154 and 16 | from t manufacturers. Recent inquiries showed that not a leading mill 
14 and 143 employed women—various reasons, and some of them puerile in their kind, being 

123 and 13 | given for this ostracism. 

renee 114 and 12 Thore are several design schools in Philadelphia Where carpet designing is spe- 
See 11 and 113 cially taught, but women who graduate there have to hawk their alenigns 
2. a aoe ay chanel rs 103 and 1] and seldom find moon in the mill studios. Fifteen years ago the ingrain 
SOESERS AS e aar and 10} | fraternity employed scarcely any designers at all; their patterns were literallg 
9 piri from here and there and occasionally new ones were bought from strolling 
ERE 8 gues. Within ten years all the leading ingrain plants have attached design- 
REN CGSn éd quain SSP EPA SENSU ronde nasaun t nhau Ty n RR Ks ing de ents, and freshness and elegance have resulted which no other out! ay 


As hand weaving declined the price paid per yard fell somewhat below the 
above scale, and 1 cent per pair" became the prevalent rate. Thus, a weaver 
making 20 p of e ingrain per day and earning $2.40, had his wages 
reducod to 1 cents a yard, or $2 per day. 

Alleged violations of the agreed rate were settled mainly by arbitration. As 
the hand looms now constitute but a small fraction of our pr ucing machinery, 
no formal scale of wages is demanded, and the above figures, modified to 1 cent 

pair, still prevail. Many of the hand weavers are men advanced in life who 
v little else but the hand process, and not a few looms are only run by pro- 
prietors to give such weavers employment. 
CARPET DESIGNS AND DESIGNING. ^ 

It is interesting to contrast the former method of procuring designs, the scarcity 
of them, and the cuandanee of them now available, In the first stages of the 
industry the ingrain-maker icularly, ran but very few patterns, and these 
were simple in conception with few colors, and easily matched when made into a 
fabric. ty much all our designs, it is alle; poe ep in England; this 
was nati as the industry had long existed there, and its artists were far more 
capable for the work than those of America. It was easy also to steal French 
ideas there and this too is alleged. It is related that the Ornes, of Philadelphia, 


could have secured. 

Carpet designing is not as remunerative as are some other branches where 
native artistic sense is called into action. A skilled painter, etcher, or engraver 
probably earns more. Considerable of the work is perfunctory and mechanical, 
80 to speak, and many excellent su rer for — are without literary culture, 
Some very excellent designers have been evolved from the mill, and uneducated 
boys have developed from rt aes into — ined of valuable qualifications. 
Designers' wages range from $10 to $30 per week. 

STATUS OF THE INDUSTRY 1870 AND 1880. 

We append the following statistics taken from the Ninth and Tenth United 
States Censuses. We do not indorse the figures, as there are apparent errors in 
them. One very glaring one ap under the head of Velvet carpeta,” giving 
the whole product of the United States as 60,000 yards, and all made in Philadel- 

hia; whereas, there were several mills in New York and Massachusetts manu- 
turing velvet carpets that T and very few, if any at all, mado in Philadel- 
hia at the same time—1880. The small p: rtion accorded to Pennsylvania in 

e census of 1870 is accounted for in the fact that at that time Philadelphia was 
producing only the lower grades of goods. It was not until the next census that 
the higher Tode of carpets manufactured in Philadelphia began to swell the 


upon receiving a handsome foreign design would send it out to John Bromley to | a te of her production, and even that, in the opinion of good judges, d 
be duplicated if within Mr, Bromley s then limited scope for productions, and the | n5t give Philadelphia the proportion that reall belongs toher. Out i the whol 
latter would make it. product of the country—$31,792,802—it gives Philadelphia $14,304,660, 


carpet remark now the length of time which one good pattern would 

MTM its s selling qualities rho d its excellence, and solong as the retail trade 

Gy tt tanjociny of the leading millo. n 
o! for ins e " Henr , 

X EA eas faoturers designed and christened in Bono? of 


A carpet association existing in Ph: pnts in 1875, and comprising a number 
of leading manufacturers, assisted in compiling the statistics of the carpet indus- 
try for that year with the following result: 

Whole rire of the United States $32, 376, 168 


tern, which one of our manu Ontput hiladelphi 19. 
tatesman wh ited Philadelphia and inspected the premises. 'Th utput of phia... . . . , 000, 900 

oon —.— partial to M which matched upeasily. If a p or had eccen | This estimate was indorsed by Dr. . Hayes, president of the tariff com- 

trie floral work in which the breadths must all run the same way, it required | mission of 1883, as approximately correct. We are inclined to take the figures of the 


care in cutting out and sometimes heavy loss in making the figures hit, | carpet association as being more nearly accurate than those of the census. Our 


trical patterns, therefore, or bold center figures and such boquet pat- 
terns as would cut and turn round" easily were e in all American stores 
and remained so until the skill of the artist, from 1870 particularly, began to make 
its impression on the ple atlarge. Some of these old — patterns though 
are s popular. ere are several three-ply carpets e by the Hartford 


opinion is based, of en NA the probability, amounting almost to a certainty, 

that the value of Philadelphia’s output was larger in 1880 than it was in 1875. 
Output of carpets for 1870. 

[Ninth United States Census.) 


arpet Com: hich have been in demand for a quarter of a century, and sim- Ingrain (2 
rod me wanting in Philadelphia. The “Bort Sumter” pattern of 1861 Brussels. and 3 ply.) Tapestry. Velvet. | Venetian. | ug. 
is ren ene in m mills. In emen rey ay ane the ome Er [RS eral —— — it 
n simple, of what was shown in foreign or Yards. Yards. Yards Yard Yard 
New England ts, and these at a not remote period were copied also. ards. ards, ‘ards. ‘ards. ‘ards, 
United States...| 806,505 | 16,924,711 | 1, 711, 000 | 107, 000 | 1, 350, 017 | $21,761,573 
From 187 the Eastern mills began to patent their choice designs, and somo Pennsylvania . 10, 885,725 |..-..- xe Pose —— 1,815,017 9,758,171 


w outof infringements. Philadelphia mills were not slow to 
en e nat ing, and a umber of important infringement cases were carried 


OTHER INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, 1870. 
Carpets other than rag. 


Water wheels. 


Hands employed. 


lish- H Power Males | Females 
menta. P | Number. SONAE Number. looms. All. apove 16. abovo15. | Youth. 
n | — LT _ — — — ñ—— — — — 
. K 215 8,017 45 702 18 8,975 1,451 12, 098 6, 808 4,316 974 
NU ——＋—＋3õ—2ũ«õin ssooosessoss 184 550 16 2 1 88 3. 161 61 4,941 8, 688 905 348 
Materials. 
e j Cotton and. ute or fla Wool |Woolenyarn.| All other Al materials, 
* | linen yarn. | ute or flax. olen yarn. materials. . 
. Pounds. Pounds. 5 Pounds. 
nited States $12, 540, 750 $4, 081, 718 1,140, 737 7, 835, 954 $1, 577, 032 $13, 577, 993 
8 ARAE IAN A 3,026,500 | 1. 870,527 321, 900 720,907 12281 2; 299, 3 7, 834, 354 240, 420 5, 619, 448 
Products. 
All other 
Brussels, Felt. Va 3 py, | Tapestry. Velveta. | Venetian. products, All products. 
ds. di Yards. Yards. Yards. Yards. 
A A cs 505 T 16, 924, 71 1, 711, 000 107, 000 1,350, 017 $670, 047 $21, 761, 573 
Tenmaylvanís » ——T— ͤ 2 os sihR 15,086,928 | — 100,000 EEA FSA 1, 315, 017 209, 997 9, 758, 171 
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Output of carpets for 1880. 
[Tenth United States Census.] 


Value of Brüssel Ingrain | Ingrain Venetian | Tapestry Velvet "Wilton Axmin- 


ta, car ases Dutch} Bag 
wholesale, | Carpets. 2-ply 3-ply. carpets. carpets. pets. carpets. carpets. Carpets. carpet. | carpet. 


Dollars. Yards. Yards. Yards. Yards. Yards. | Yards.| Yards. | Yards. | Yards. | Yards.| Yards. 
United States....... d 91,792,802 | 4,077,190 | 21,980,434 | 862,994 | 1,984,201 | 9,441,195 | 60,000 | 157,629 303,360 | 241,220 | 12,000 | 157,005 
Penusylvanía.................. ete 14, 304, 660 919,470 | 17,254, 203 | 130,960 | 1,984,201 | 1, 800,000 | 60, 000 99,000 | 87,720 „220 12, 000 | 108, 505 


^ Carpets other than rag. 


Ps Ave number of hands 
TAE" employed. Wages and ee 
Estab- —— 111 TT 
lish- | Capital. Children oa a - Ehud of | Combing | iseend of E Petr d of 
ments. E F ex Ts and dation Uo oan ot paisa A forei | Pee hi erican | same 
over 18. over 48. youths, | year. - | scoured | manufac- | scoured | manufac- 
wool, ture, wool. ture. wool, 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
United States................ 195 621, 468, 587 10, 104 8, 570 1,097 | $6, 835, 218 285 73, 275 64 30, 850 10, 950 
Pennsylvania 172 | 7,210,483 5,721 2, 984 774 | 3,035,971 49 15, 375 22 1, 000 


Scoured 
Forel Domestic wool (notin, Value 
u 


ding at mill of 
chines| Woolen | Worsted | Condition | condition | aste pur- foreign and 
— purchased) chased and domestic 

s con-| wool con- 

m ue during sumed dur-| sumed. 
3 ing year. 


looms in | looms in 
woolen | worsted 
goods. | goods. 


„ Pounds. 
2 | 2,029,918 | 23, 563, 216 | $6,975,129 


United States 008, 
Penns; 033,039 | 1,431,727 | 5,099,274 


yylvania .........]...-. 


waste not warp used 
Value. | including | Value. s 
that made goods. 
in mill. 


Pounds. Pounds. 
$5, 250 90,469 | $12,442 | 9,544,214 


40, 000 2,400 41, 886 5,857 | 0,227,761 


Woolen Worsted Value of 


yarns ud value. a Value. — PIE AT Value. | Coal | Value. 
mill. in mill. stuffs. 


United States 884 $2,597, 182 ri 115 | $2,857, 199 | $1, 262, 430 767 | $32,899 80 60 $250, 581 $18, 984, 877 
Pennsylvania........................| 8,747,862 | 2,532,075 | 2,287, 789 | 1,004,515 | 658,589 143 574 21,559 | 76,945 8.902. 285 


LOCATIONS OF FACTORIES IN 1880. THE INDUSTRY IN 1881. 
Products, number of looms, number of establishments, and kinds of carpets 
"The distribution of carpet factories in 1880 is given as follows: produced in Philadelphia in 1881 : 

( K 
5 ew Ji Nd NG EUIS E TTE hace ee : MAE 

assachusetts .. - Number| Nest 
New York ...... 82 Kinds of carpets produced. vidual y 
Pennsylvania manu. f looms.] product. 


Total mills in United States.. 200 


In these factories were employed 10,149 males and 8,576 females; total hands grain damas 
employed, 18,725. The same mills consumed 34,008,025 pounds of imported wool P i RESET x FFV RS 
2,029,918 pounds of domestic wool, the whole being valued at $6,975,129. In | Axminster, Wilton, and ingrain - T 
1870 the wool consumption was 25,139,999 pounds. A comparison of the wool con- | Brussels and Smyrna. z 
sumption in the twoycars named is a fair illustration of the growth of the industry. | Brussels and ingrain 
Students of these statistics are reminded that the extinction of carpet factories | Brussels, Wilton, ta try, and ingrain 
in various localities, as shown by later statistics, simply indicates their drift | Ingrain, Smyrna, an tapestry É 


ward the centers of manufacture and the unprofitableness of conducting them | Brussels, damask, and Venetian 


at points remote from mill supplies. Ingrain, damask, and Venetian 
Cocoa and other mats 
PHILADELPHIA IN 1880. 
A Philadelphia authority, who doubtless rated all the little weavi h 
manufactories, gives the 9 for 1880 as follows: erate 
. of manufacturing establishments ............ eT 216 
‘umber of power looms s . 1,846 
‘umber of yards produced ... . . 3 — EE —— 33, 076, 800 


eh d d ed nd e jd e BD 62 ped I fd I ˖· at ON Ja pt 


In the same year the total product of the country is given at $31,792,802. 
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* 
ce pests, printed on warp or otherwise, 20 cents per square yard and 20 per 
1 Chenille, 45 cents uare yard and 30 per cent. 
Kinds of carpets produced. FEE n o 
Felt, dd per cent. 
cen! 

Flax, per cent. 

Hemp or jute, 6 cents RT square 4 iy 
Sn cem k iioc pus NAT velvet, Mui can 2 7 — 5 yard and 30 per cent. 

rugs 0 grain, 8 cents per square an den 
Smyrna rags and chenille Treble 08 three-ply, 12 — per . ard and 30 per cent. 
Geleage Velvet patent and tapestry printed on the warp or otherwise, 25 cents per 
Togam, y elv. D T 8 yard and 30 t 
è ay, T square an cent. 
Damask a Venetian worsted chain, Íe cents per square and 30 per cent. 
Brussels „ 8 cents per square yard and 30 per cent. 
Total Wilton cents per square yard and 30 per cent. 
^ Ad wool, reed el cotton, or parts of either, or other material, not otherwise speci- 
T 2 eS , 40 per cen 
This gives the total number of individual manufacturers as 222, with a total of Woven whole, for rooms, 45 cents per square yard and 30 per cent. 


059 looma, producing 20,779,016 yards of carpet in 1881 in Philadelphia mills, By 
pons rrt eere dn of the output of those mills from which no returns were 
secured the total output for this year was 34,037,000 yards. 

The heaviest individual producer turned out 1,280,000 yards or over of ingrain 
and damask. Of those who need 150,000 yards or more, 9 produced ingrain 
and damask; 8, ingrains; 1, mud in; rl 
Brussels, Wilton, tapestry, and ingrain; 1, Brussels; 1, damask and Venetian; 1, 
Axminister, Wilton, and ingrain; 1 ingrain, damask, and Venetian; 1, in if 
Smyrna, and Axminister; 1, Brussels (new), etc.; I, ingrain, Smyrna, and tap- 
estry; 1, ingrain, damask, and Smyrna. 

ANALYSIS OF CARPET STATISTICS FOR THREE DECADES—1350 TO 1880. 
Manufactures of carpet, other than rag, in the census years 1850, 1860, 1870, 1830. 


The nature of the raw material used in 1850 is not specified. In 1860, 8,840,000 
pounds of wool, or ee porada of flax or jute, and 400,000 pounds of cotton were 


used. In 1876, 25,140, pounds of wool, MAIO ponds of woolen yarns, 975,- 
000 pounds of cotton, 1,140,000 pounds of cotton and linen yarns, 3,690,000 pounds 
of flux or jute, and other materials, worth $1,575,000, went into consumption. In 
1880, 59,000,000 pounds of iere Be e gy pounds of woolen yarns, 4,090,000 pounds 
of wors yarns aud other substances, of a total value of $6,800,000, were used. 

An analysis of these results shows that the number of factories had increased 
to over 80 per cent as compared with 1850, and these with only a 20 per cent 
increase of capital. Wages ran 20 per cent higher and the number of employés 
had increased 8 percent. The disparity between the ratio of increase to employés 
and wages is rendered more significant by the fact that the total number of male 
employés over 16 was only 29 greater, while there were 466 more females. Evi- 
dently the tendency of labor was toward a 5 lane of remuneration. In 
comparing the census of 1870 and that of 1860 it should be noted that in 1870 values 
were exp in currency, when gold was at a premium of 25.3; this means a 
discount of one-fifth on currency; for purposes of comparison, with both 1360 and 
1880, the valnes of 1870 should be reduced in thatratio. Bearing this in mind, it 
will be seen that the capital invested in carpets in 1870 was just double that of 
1860. The number of factories was not materially altered, but the number of 
employés was ter by 80 per cent, males over 16 being 75 per cent more 
numerous, and females over 15, 55 per cent. Wages had advanced over 125 per 
cent, and the total value of the product was nearly 110 per cent. By this pro- 

labor was benefited more than the capitalist, or while the increased 
product was not quite 110 per cent, labor, having grown fally 80 per cent in vol- 
ume, had its remuneration increased over 125 per cent. 

Turning next to 1880 we find a falling off in the number of factories. This is 
probably attributable in some degree to the financial crisis of 1873, but, in a still 

ter measure to tlie tendency toward the amal of interests whereby a 

capital would afford manufacturers ampler means for improving their - 

ties. 1 the decrease in numbers there was an enlargement of 
—＋ 120 per cent in the amount of capital invested. The number of employés 
was 68 per cent larger—the males over sixteen penn per cent more numerous 
and the females nearly doubling their figures in 1870. show a total increase 
of 95 per cent, and there was a proportionate advance in the value of the finished 
Here again is a further increase of wages of 95 per cent against an en- 

ement of only 68 per cent in the number of employés. 

1850 the average wages was $201.50; in 1860, $231.35; in 1870, .25, and in 
1880. $335.50. Thísshowsa gain of 66 per cent in the thirty years. The total value 
of the product in 1850 was 40 per cent in excess of the capital invested, while in 
only advanced to 48 per cent, although the amount invested in the 
latter year was over 450 per cent greater than in 1850. - 

It is a well-known fact that there has been a material increase in the prices of 
labor since the census year, while the reverse is trne of manufactured products. 
CARPET AND WOOL TARIFFS. 

The differences between the wool-growers and manufacturers of woolen goods, 
including carpets, concerning tho tariff for the past fifteen years have been very 
slightly rodhomd, amd the duties ually adopted and rated by Congress’ ars 
: n an uties y adopted and ra y are 

those given below: 

PRESENT DUTIES. 


Carpets. > 
as two-ply ingrain, 8 cents uare yard and 30 cent. 
soe oat j glay ers 45 cents per square yard and 30 per een 


Woot. 


SOURCES OF CARPET WOOLS. 


Our sources of supply of carpet wools are abeut the same now as they were in 
the beginning of the agi and these are all or nearly all barbarous or semi- 
barbarous countries. The sheep, it is well ascertained, which carpet fleece 
is clipped, are of a reat Sage compared with even quarter-blooded stock. In 
the tariff controversies it been clearly demons that such sheep are not 
native to American soil and that the annual clip per sheep is worth only a fourth 
or sixth of the yield which comes from a blooded sheep. Giving his attention to 
the higher of sheep, the American woolgrower has failed to give the car- 
pet makers more than 7 per cent of the wool which goes into curpets. Manufac- 
turers have heretofore long contended for free t wool claiming that it would 
not be detrimental to domestic interests. In 1883 the clip of American sheep 
adapted to * Y- was from 18,000,000 to 22,000,000 pounds; while the total clip of 
the contry is 300,000.000 pounds. In short, the mills can obtain from home sources 
only about 7 pereent of thequantity dosired. In 1883 we imported 77,000,000 
pounds of wool, of which some 54,000,000 pounds were caia Ais carpeta, 


23 and 5 cents. 


'The following shows the sources of these wools: They are imported from the 
Argentine Republic, Austria, Brazil, Belgium, . Denmark, Green - 
land, Iceland, ce, 5 Scotland, British West Indies, British 
Africa, G Italy, Dutch Russia on Black 


est neg Po: Azores, 
Sea, Russia on Baltic Sea, Spain, Cuba, Tur! ey in Europe, Turkey in Asia, Tur- 
Koy in Africa, Uruguay, Venezucla, and a considerable quantity from places in 


Our largest supply comes from Russia, Turkey, and the Argentine Republic. 
'The census of 1880 reported 34,008,252 eee roga ad 2029 15 pounds 
of domestic wool used in carpet manufactures. Asthe of sheep is contin- 
ually — 5 of D — 18 = likely to A inerease. In 
1880 the clip was 8 nds an e total consumption carpet 
eo less than 1 percent of the total clip. . 


TARIFFS AND IMPORTS. 


The reduction of the tariff in 1816 removed the duty from carpet wool. In 1864 
the Morrill tariff imposed a duty of 3 cents a pound on wools costing less than 12 
cents, and 6 cents a pound on wools costing 18 to 24 cents. The tariff of 1807 
retained this duty of 3 cents a pound on carpet wools costing less than 12 cents a 
pound, and 6 cents on carpet wools costing more than that price. In 1872 the two 
rates on carpet wools were made respectively 2.7 cents and 5.4 cents, In 1875 the 
rate was restored to 3 cents and 6 cents. In 1883 the rates were 23 and 5 cents. 

The tariff did not recognize t wool as such till 1867. The following table 
indicates the — — for the fiscal year following each change in the tariff: 

Although a reduction of the duty has been followed by an immediate increase 
in imports, the increase has been steady in years when there was no change, keep- 
— ed with the increased capacity of the carpet mills. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1887, we imported 85,252,295 pounds of carpet wool, over of 
which no doubt was consumed in Philadelphia. The receipts now reach near 
90,000,000 pounds. 

SELLING PRICES OF CARPETS (1802 TO 1890). 


Wo are enabled in the table below to give in a compact and intelligible way the 
prices per yard of standard Brussels and in carpets from the pores of the 
civil war to the present time. This covers the most interesting epochs in the his- 
tory of the carpet industry, and well indicates the scarcity of goods and conse- 
quent high prices during the rebellion and just after. In war time many of tho 

t mills were 55 army blankets, duties were high Ey con- 
ing factor. Even so late as 1866 extra super-ingrain, now wi 60 cents or 
less, was selling for $1.75, and other fabrics in proportion. 


wool there: 


Ext 
Modium 
ply = t | super. 
ingrain. 2-ply. 
1862—September 20. $1.10 $0.88 $0. 
1863—J anuary 3 ..... 1.30 1.07} + 97; 
August 1 1. 375 1. 15 1.05 
1864—February 1.... 1.70 1.35 1.25 
August 3. 00 2.50 2.35 
1865—March 10 2. 1.775 1.65 
S 2. 07; 1.70 1.60 
1865—Ju 2.12 1.75 1. 00 
1807—F. 1. 1.55 1.40 
1888—4 1.75 1.30 1.15 
Au + in iv 
1869—January 1 
—Ó 1.55 iz tal 
pd. EE 
1871— Ec : " 
my; 1.55 1.30 1.15 
1872—February 352 users id anfeuas YE 
1 
3 1.35 110 .95 
1871— December 19. 1.25 1.00 87} 
nn K T S be - .. 
March L25 1.00 .90 
July 15.... 1.30 1.05 92 
1870—January 10 1.25 1.00 90 
A — M 
J 1.15 90 823 
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e $1. 50 
o ms E o KOE - 
1878—Janu T. de 2 
Jul . 1.45 77 


1.25 85 
1.25 85 
1.25 874 
1.25 85 
1.225 

1.20 80 
1.20 80 
1.25 

1.20 77 
1.20 71 
1.20 77 


The prices obtained for the best extra ingrain c 
sive, was 75 cents per gan by the piece to retailers. ‘There were occasional fluctu- 


ets, from 1845 to 1860 inclu- 


ations caused by the auction sales in New York on 8 of Eastern manu- 
facture that had accumulated from time to time. The grade quoted as medium 
super" was discontinued somo years since. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETING. 


This interesting and useful fabric owes its origin in part to the medieval weaves 
which have deacended under the general designation of pe! mag and na arm 
within this century to floors, was the outgrowth of an effort to provide a fabric 
cheaper than body pera dee embodying somewhat of the stylo and luxury, if 
not the endurance, of that fabric. 

The use of hand fanestríes as a floor sed di, Be recorded in the reign of one of 
the English kings, but such was their cost and the tediousness of their manufac- 
ture that their use generally, as ancient floor coverings, is highly improbable. 
From these, however, in à sense, have sprung the modern tapestry Brussels carpet. 

As a fabric, tapestry Brussels includes a stout back of vegetable fiber 5 nl 
jute) and a front or face of fine wool worsted with which the baser back is skill- 
fnlly interwoven, adorned, and covered. It is familiar to all intelligent merchants 
and housekee gives the humblest Tue a decent covering, and in its finer 

ies a decided approach to luxury is imparted to the floor which it covers. It 

the same corduroy surface of body Brussels produced by the insertion of wires 
under the loops of the worsted, but differs radically in the production of the de- 
signs and in other essentials, A Brussels design is brought out by the process of 
weaving and by the aid of the Jacquard 8. . designs, on the con- 
trary, are printed upon the worsted threads before they are woven, and are in a 
sense independent of the loom. The latter has but to act and the design is sure, 
color juxtapositions in the yarnscreating the 5 as they pass into the fabric. 
The process of printing the yarns or threads is difficult to describe so as to be in- 
telligible, but is very simple when once understood. 

The pattern is first drawn 1 5 a design paper specially adapted to the purpose, 
being laid out in squares, and is colored precisely as the carpet ia to be when fin- 
ished, One th is printed at a as and each thread is long enough to extend 
through 40 or 50 pieces of carpet containing an average of 50 yards to each piece. 
We will take thread: No. 1, which will be the outer or selvage thread. The colors 
that are to be printed upon this are shown in the outer row of squares in the col- 
ored design. 

THE PRINTING DRUM. 


The thread is wound upon a large cylinder or „drum! constructed to corre. 
spond with the size of tho design, allowance being made for what it will contract 
in the process of weaving over the wires which form the ribbed surface of tho 
carpet. On the floor, beneath the cylinder, is a miniature railroad upon which a 
small tank car is run during the are of printing the colors upon the thread. 
The tank contains coloring matter, and there are as many of these tanks, of 
course, a8 there are colors to be used in the pattern. A small wheel revolves 
in the coloring matter much after the style of the old-fashioned grindstone, 
‘The printer, or the man who puts the colors upon the thread, sees by the desi 
before him that the first color is red. He selects the tank containing that color 
and puts it upon the railroad. The revolving wheel is just high enough to 
touch the thread npon the cylinder and when it has been passed to the otherside— 
on the railroad anderneath—a straight line of red has been printed upon the 
thread. The printer then refers to his pattern and scea where the same color 
occurs again, revolving the cylinder until it is in ition to receive it. 

This is done by a series of catches or checks which correspond to the number 
of squares upon his design. For instance, the first square is red, as we have seen. 
The same color occurs again three squares beyond it. The cylinder is revolved 
three checks and locked and the precise point for the next print of red js directly 
over the wheel. When all that is wanted of that oolor is put upon the thread the 
tank is removed and the next color taken. When the thread upon the cylinder is 
entirely covered with colors indicated by the design, it is completed and long 
enongh to oceupy its position the selvage of forty-five pieces of carpet, or one 
„print,“ as the technical term is. Thread number two is then taken and goes 
throngh the same process, and so with all the threads that go to make up the car- 

et. When all are printed they are placed side by side in rotation and the threads 
rawn into position to form the ect figure. er scouring the yarns and set- 
ting the colors by steam the whole is then ready for the loom. 

In weaving body Brussels the figure is formed by the threads being passed 
under or over as the color and design require. h thread is of one color 
throughont its — and there must be as noy threads as there are colors in a 
straight line lengthwise of the carpet. Six colors in a straight line is all any 
Brassels loom can weave. It will readily be seen that in a ta ay carpet any 
number of colors can be used without 3 the quantity os pot $ 

Tho intrinsical diferenco between a body Areas and a 1 carpet is 
apparent when it is known that the former carries frequently 1,280 warp threads 


in its width, and a Maur cube from. 199 to 216 strands. In the Brussels each 
color, limited to fivo der be ts independent pose] which gives a clearness 
and distinetness to the des has all the colors on one th: 
the utmos 
eto., to make 
t variation will 
meaning of the 


COMPONENTS OF A YARD OF TAPESTRY. 


The raw materials entering into a yard of standard tapestry Brussels and the 
cost thereof per yard, from January 1, 1874, to January 1, 1882, was as follows, 
the figures being those of a mill expert: 

Seven and a quarter ounces woolen or worsted yarn at 34 cents per pound 

uals 153 cents $ 

‘our ounces of flax or tow yarn at 20 cents per Paene equala 5 cents per yard. 

Four ounces of cotton yarn at 19 cents per pound equals 43 cents per yard. 

Ten ounces of jute yarn at 7} cents per pound, equals 5 cents per yard, 

Drugs, dyes, ete., 4 cents per yard. 

Cost of labor, eto., 14 cents per yard. 

Add for extras, interest, ete, 9 cents per yard. 

Making the average total cost of tapestry carpets for tho eight yoara, 514 cents 


per yard. 
Ta ls used oftento be known as Whytock's Brussels,“ so 


pestry Brusse termed 

in honor of Richard Whytock, the inventor of the printing drum alluded to 
making tapestry carpets. 

ytock's invention related not so much to the construction of tho fabric as 


soera and now used exclusively in all mills 


FIG. 3. COLORING DRUM. 


(Seo “Applying Designs to Fabries.“) 


W. wools; tt, colors printed on the wools; E, ratchets; F, framo to support 
drum; 5, where girls stand to comb wools; 7, track for color box; P, color box; 
0, ulleys; 0, e, endless chain for drawing color box back and forth. 

ho not one of the largest, yet tapestry weaving is a very considerable 
feature in Philadelphia manufacture. ‘Tapestries were first made here by John 
& James Dobson in the year 1873, and they have made them steadily since, 
When they began making tapestries there was not a power loom on fine fabrics 
in Philadelp and tho tapestry trade of tho country was controlled by two or 
three firms in the East. Brussels was then very dear in price, and tapestries, 
both domestic and foreign, were in universal use among our better classes, The 
profits on the goods wore large and the demand greater than the mill could sup- 
ply The cost of the outfit, moreover, was and still is very heavy as compared 
with its profitableness, the processes are complex, and many mill owners who 
have contemplated going into tapestries have ecided otherwise after counting 
the cost and risk. 

These carpets were woven as now, but in the white, that is in the natural color 
of the wool, and went through a hand-printing P ety by blocks, which secured 
a pattern of considerable accuracy and colors of any desired hue. 

rinted tapestries had but a transient popularity. It was found that the colors 
thus applied were apt to run and often the registry was so faulty as to make the 
carpet wholly un: le, it M impossible to match the figures in cutting a» 
thus causing loss to the dealer and complaint from the consumer, Tapestry carpe! 
as now made in Philadelphia are produced by Crossley's English looms and 
through the medium of the Whytock printing drum, as above described. 

'The DE value of tho entire output of tapestry and velvet carpet, in 
Philadelphia, is $3,000,000. 

BRUSSELS AXD WILTON. 


The origin of these is not definitely known. Tur wero first mado in 
England in 1740 to 1750, but the men em a in weaving them were not natives 
of that country. A factory started at ton, a small town near Salisbury, was 
operated by skilled weavers who were smuggled over from France. It is a ven. 
erable tradition that the Edict of Nantes caused many weavers to flee to ean 
for safety, and many of them probably understood the art of weavin 
sels carpets, At any rate, the name “ Brussels“ e fab- 
Tic with the city of that name in Belgium. 
For a long time En d had the complete Moe of these goods. end sup- 
pisa the world with her productions, the United —.— being largest ous- 
er, Enterprising individuals, however, at length began to manufacture them 
in this — P but their first productions were looked as mero curiosities, 


and it was not until the Bigelow power loom came into tence that the indus» 
try flourished. 
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THE BIGELOW POWER LOOM FOR BRUSSELS, 


It is very difficult to describe the operation of an intricate piece of mechanism 
by writing, so as to be intelligible to those who have never seen it in action, but 
" will try to do so in as few words as possible, at the same time avoiding tech- 


calities. 

Everybody is familiar with the surface of a Brussels carpet, its ribbed appear- 
ance and variety of design and coloring, but very few have any idea as to how 
they are produced. The ribbed appearance is produced by weaving the worstod 
which composes the surface over wires which are continually being drawn out 
from the completed part of the fabric, and placed forward to be woven upon 


NEM 
e requisites for a perfectly finished Brussels carpet 
ical reka biond is 38 smoothness of surface, ful 


80 far as the mechan- 
ess of selvage, and 


symmetry of fi . ‘These were very nearly accomplished by the old handloom 
. — ut — quite perfectly. JU remained for the power loom to produce 
perfect goods. 


low's looin was in a little machine that he invented for 
weaving coach lace. It only had to be enlarged and adapted to weaving wider 
goods and those which had figures upon them. Anyone familiar with the surfaco 
of coach easily see its resemblance to a body Brussels carpet. The Brus- 
sels loom was completed in 1848, and its operation was perfect. 

Brussels ts are divided into qualities known as 3, 4, 5, and 6 frames. We 
will instance the making of a 5-frame, as that is the quality mostly produced. 
‘The yarns are wound separatel upon bobbins which are 2 Vi on Funes at 
the back of the loom. For the 5-frame quality there are 260 bobbins and 5 frames 
to the loom. These yarns are held in tension by a leaden weight attached to 
them. Each worsted is carried through a small brass eye to which is attached a 
weight to draw it down by force of gravity. Being raised by a cord attached to 
the Jacquard above operating in connection with a trap-board, it brings to the 
surface the set of worsteds needed for one loop, or the covering of one wire of 
the fabric. The worsted being raised, tho wire is shot into position and the 
worsted falls over it. The linen warp comes up and the shuttle at once carries 
the linen weft through. The 4 being crossed, the batton comes into play 
and beats it up. Another thread is shot across and the batton gives another bang 
against the web, and that portion is complete. The wire remains in position 
until its turn comes to be withdrawn and 

We have spoken of Wilton and Brussels conjointly, and it ought to be 
explained that the process of weaving the two fabrics is identical, with the excep- 
tions that a Wilton tis very much heavier than the Brussels, and has a plush 
su . They are both woven upon wires, but those used in weaving Wiltons 
have a sharp Blade attached and arranged in such a manner that when they are 
drawn out tney cut the threads open, thus forming the plush surface. Wilton is 
unexcelled for strength, wearing qualities, and combines all the clements of a royal 
floor covering. Axminster is its principal competitor. 


EARLY BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


The first Brussels carpeting made in the United States, as well as the exact place 
and mill in which it was produced, has long been a matter of discussion between 
textile writers, the preponderis of evidence favoring Isaac Macauley, of Phila- 
SM. first above noticed in this sketch. 

ents in Brussels weaving are on record in New England at a period 
an to Mr. Bigelow’s invention. For instance, mention is made in the old 
books kept b on W. Lyman, treasurer of the Lowell Manufacturing Com- 
ny from 1820 to 1841, of Brussels rugs and Mrd wove by hand. The Lowell 
anufacturing Company put in power looms for Brussels in 1870, and have, if we 
mistake not, mado them steadily since. From 1880 on to the present time they 
have enlar; their operations in Brussels, and are now among the largest pro- 
ducers of the fabric in the world. 

The carpet works at Tariffville, Conn., known now as the Hartford C; t Com- 

y, were among the very first makers of body Brussels in America. Ofcourse, 
ey were produced by hand, and we have the testimony of old carpet men that 
thelr fabric was of an excellent quality. 

The wearing qualities of Brussels NEIN which there is no stint of woe 
stock and careful weave, are widely f. to merchants and housekec The 
peculiar resistance to wear of good Brussels is resultant largely from the nature 
of the fabric's face, which, as above indicated, consists of a series of soft wool 
again formed by the oval wires. These Jopa IM tothe tread and at once rise 


The germ of Mr. Di 


a to their proper position. The essent erence between a tapestry Brus- 
sels and a Poey aneta carpet is that in the former the worsted is all on the sur- 
face, while in the latter it is continually being mixed with the body of the fabric 
gress of weaving, a process which contributes much toward the 


er rend 
durability of the body B 

It is, perhaps, in Brussels carpet weaving (next to pm). that Philadelphia 
has achieved its greatestanditsquickestreputation. In1870there was not a Brus- 


sels loom in operation in the State of Pennsylvania. Considering how widely 


known and used this fabric was, it still remains a matter of wonder that New 
England should have so long retained the complete monopoly of this popular floor 
covering. Other than the very early Brussels experiments on the handlooms, the 


honor of first establishing the first Brusscls plant in Philadelphia worthy of the 
name belongs to John and James Dobson, who, in 1870 or 1871, placed ssley 
Brussels looms in their mills at the falls of Schuylkill. 

We would not imply, however, that the manufacture of tapestry and body 
Brussels was unattended with difficulties. There were grave defects in weavin 
and finishing at first, for Philadelphia was und g to produce stuffs whic 
New England, through the patent laws, had preempted years before, and the 
traditions and training of our help were foreign to this class of weaving. Nor 
was it easy to transport experienced zape ort notice. Expert Brussels and 

pestry weavers wero as a rule comfortably settled in England or New Englan 
and the help available here was untrained. Obstacles of this kind, however, di 
not thwart the upward progress of the carpet industry. It was quickly discov- 
ered that Philad —— had every facility for 2 the higher grades of floor 
fabrics, and stimulated by the fine display of the Centennial Exposition, our manu- 
facturers began to enlarge their plants and lay a better foundation for future 
growth 5 

The weaving of Brussels carpets requires more skill and manual labor than to 
weave ingrain, and no amount of experience in weaving the latter will fit one for 
operating a Brussels loom. Once an in pue loom is put in readiness for 
weaving a piece of carpet and the machinery is set in motion, the girl in attend- 
ance has little else to do but watch for broken threads and fill the shuttles as 
they become exhausted. 

weaving in Philadelphia is done almost exclusively by men, as the 
labor n in attending a Brussels loom is not adapted to women. It is too 
severe and not of a character suitable to the sex. In New England, however, 
women are employed to some extent in Brussels weaving. 

A male Brussels weaver be; his preparation for the position as a creel-boy. 
A number of these boys are found in all Brussels , and the nature of their 
work enables them to Dome familiar with the action of the loom and the qos 
of weaving, and eventually to become more expert weavers than it would p 
sible for them to be wii t the experience of the creel-boy. One creel-boy 

two and sometimes three |: and fills a very useful p 
The loom-fixer's duties are regulated largely by the skill and care of the weaver 
Some and occasion more accidents than others. 
weaver is known to run his loom two weeks without a visit from the 
fixer and some even longer than this. 


Í ent in its texture an 


All Brussels carpets intended for use upon floors are 27 inches wide. Borders 
are made of various widths less than 27 inches, There are few ls looms in 
Philadeiphia adapted to the weaving of yard-wide goods, as these looms are built 
EY for the purpose. 

o old-time handloom Brussels weaver could uce about 9 yards of t 
per dar. One yard an hour was considered good work. The modern Crossley 
russels power loom, the standard loom in use in Philadelphia, has a capacity of 
53 yards per day. 
HANDLOOM AXMINSTER. 


The weaving of Axminster carpets, pure and Le is essentially a hand 
process. It was early an industry of importance in England, and the firm of Yates 
& Co., at Wilton, near Salisbury, hold royal letters . over a hundred years 
old, and claim to be the oldest house in existence. Power made fabrics, such as 
moquette, bear close relation to Axminster, and have quite superseded it in Amer- 
ica, though large ess Axminster carpets aro yet imported from Glasgow, 
where the wide handloom of the Templetons still yields a rare and most beautiful 
chenille fabric. Axminster has been made at Philadelphia, and Archibald Cam- 
eron wove Axminster for several years. For a considerable period Mr. Cameron 
remained the sole chenille Axminster weaver in Philadelphia, selling out some 
four gears ago. Kitchenman & Neal and a few others have woven hand Axminster, 
but the cones: 3 slowly, and there is now little prospect or necessity of the 

8 g o here a; a 


THE SMYRNA RUG INDUSTRY. 


It was probably during the Centennial Exposition of 1876 that carpet 
facturers Pealized that Ah re indast Experiments, at lon, ator 
vals, had been made in Brussel and Wilton rugs, both in New Englan New 
York, and Philadelphia, but the English rug-makers had quite preempted the 


American markets. 

The exhibit therefore of English, Turkish, and other Oriental kinds of rugs at 
the Centennial“ aroused the liveliest curiosity. But more than this, it stimu- 
lated a few thoughtful and inventive millowners to undertake ra -making and 
—.— cing — erae come the pen «t ne rug. Pi ge navig a aoe: 

ceto genuine Smyrna weaves and possessing much of the softness and rich- 
ness of an Oriental rug, the fabric known here as Sm. Is essentially differ- 
structure from the hand-made rugs of the East. Dis- 
sected, it recalls the Scotch chenille Axminster and is in reality a cheap out- 
wth of that fabric. Several trustworthy carpet men have claimed the honor of 
troducing the Smyrna weave from England into the United States, but to who- 
ever this honor belongs, the credit of perfecting the rog and fixing it among tho 
most desirable of American coverings is shared by the firms in Philadelphia 
now M Bos its production. Itis not extray: t to claim it not only as a 
distinctive erican weave, but also as a Philadelphia weave. 

“Smyrna is a heavy reversible tufted fabric and is made in all sizes, from the 
common door mat to rugs 12 or 15 feet. It is a seamless carpet and the two sides 
are identical in figure and colors. The yarns for Smyrna rugs are e of im- 
ported wool and are spun in the same way as ordinar: t yarns. It 
through a process of cleansing before being dyed, after which it 5 wrung dry. 
tho nature of the cloth it is needful that the yarns be dyed 3 To 
accomplish this they remain a jong, uuo in the ae dye. 
wrung out they are p! in the dry: ja penes w 
fanning they are thoroughly dried in a brief space of time. 

The next process is to wind the s into cops ready for the weavers. Tho 
cops are sent to the weft-weaving department, where thé weft is woven acco: 
to the design which is painted in the proper colors upon linen. This design is ow 
into small strips cross-wise, the strips g drawn t h a small reed with the 
colors upward. The reed is com of small pieces of steel a fraction of an inch 
apart and when the strip from the pattern is inside the reed, and placed in posi- 

on, it forms the guide for the weaver. 

The warp is also drawn ETARA the reed at a proper distance between the 
threads, and the weaver begins his work. For every color in the strip of desi 
within the reed he takes a corresponding color from his yarn and weaves it in, 
When all the colors in the strips of the design have been reproduced in the yarn, 
it is cut open to form the tufts, and it es then what is called chenille. The 
next move is MEE of the chenille, which is the most important part of tho 
business, for by it the figures areformed. It is really the weaving together of the 
por that have been formed into chenille by the weft weaver. Between each stri 
of the chenille is placed a strip of flax to give the rug a body. As the ru B 
being woven, or set, the strips of chenille and flax are beaten up closely together 
until the proper length is reached. At both ends of the TEE ew inches of fine 
woolen yarn are woven, upon whichthe fringe is sewed. e rugs are carefull 
examined, and if found correctthey aro sent to the shearing department, where 
knots, lumps, and long yarns are removed. After being shorn the rug assumes a 
velvety appearance. © shrinking of the rugs is done by oem P them, tho 


process being to draw them over a long trough EE, Pipes h holes in 
dom through which the steam issues. The sewing in of the fringe completes 
e rug. 


* POWER IN WEAVING SMYRNA RUGS. 


In the first stages of the Smyrna industry, all work was done by hand; conse- 
quently the cost of the rugs placed them quite me the reach of a large num- 
ber of consumers. A machine for cutting the chenille by power was the first 
invention, and this reduced the cost of manufacturing considerably. Weft 
weaving by power and other improvements followed, which reduced the cost 
still further. The latest and most important invention in connection with this 
industry, is that of a power setting machine, which reduces the cost of setting 
very nearly one-half. This A cesa machine is the produet of tho brain of 
'Thomas Bromley, jr., of Philadelphia. 


VENETIAN CARPETING. 


Venetian carpeting, a striped fabric for halls and stairs, was for many years a 
profitable and expensive branch of Philadelphia manufacture. Se of the 
resent wealthiest mill Wap wein were pen ent in Venetian manufacture and 
aid the foundation of fortunes in its production. The origin of Venetian 
is not definitely fixed. That it bears a strong resemblance to some old weave from 
the city of Venice is highly probable, thoug song of its kind is made in the 
Venice of to-day. Venetian is made of a coarse woolen yarn dyed in various col- 


s goods and other purposes. It is eas: TO- 

at the Venetian handloom. This, by the 
va e a very simple affair and quite the counterpart of the old-fashioned ingrain 
han 


oom. 
As the cost of tapestry Brussels was lowered, its use greatly increased for hall 
and stair Poy the consumption of Venetian ee was 8 

. Stair and hall carpets made of ingrain have also affected their sale, 
the result being an annual redaction of the number of mills weaving Venetians, 
until now theré are not more than a half dozen important mills which produce 


them. Several of the large ingrain mills employ their old Venetian machinery in 
a desultory way, but the sale of the s ted and uncertain, and the eyen- 
tual disappearance of Venetian is predicted. 

WAGES. 


Brussels weaving opens a considerable avenue for the labor of young boys kom 
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The is zn $4 to $6 eek 
w ran m week. 
6 {aed carpet labor onian in Philadelphia to-day. The Brus- 
sels weavers former! comprised an influential section of the Knights of Labor. 
Only one strike of the weavers of Philadelphia has occurred since power was 
introduced, and that was unsuccessful. This controversy was over wages, the 
price being for some years hero 7 cents per yard for weaving. The mills took con- 
certed action and announced a reduction of a half cent per yard. This was 
resisted, and before the controversy was ended, the mannfacturers asked a further 
reduction to 6 cents, and this was finally agreed to. The strike lasted for six 
months, and it occasioned much bitter feeling and a oe deal of suffering amon, 
the weavers. Many families sold their furniture, and some were reduced to abjec 
want. The cause of this reduction was SK MO the large difference in the price 
of weaving between Philadelphia and New land mills, the former finding 
themselves unable to compete with the others unless a lower scale was secured. 
Brussels weavers are among our most industrious and thrifty t laborers. 
They constitute, in fact, the aristocracy of the craft, and many of t possess 
superior intelligence and a definite knowledge of what is requisite in the tech- 
nique and color tment of fine floor fabric. As no Brussels of consequence has 
been made here except on power looms, we can make no comparison as to former 
and latter wages under the two methods of weaving. When first made here the 
was 


price per y: 7 to 74 cents. It is now 6 cents. 

Body Brus-| T; try 

per week. week. 
"Weavers (men). $11.00 
Spoolers* m 8.00 


p winders 
l-boys 


* Winders n ingrain im Mies rro is paid 60 cents per 100 pounds, and his 
average weekly w. s reckoned at $8. 
tThe 8 paid 25 cents per roll, and his weekly wages is reckoned at $8. 


COMPARATIVE WAGES IN AN INGRAIN MILL. 


The prices or wages paid for weaving ingrain carpets by handlooms may be 
ard up ina very few words. War the first the rate —. 1 cent "pat x 
thenumber of pairs to an inch rens ti, Maxed Mp bed the carpet. The rate 
per was as follows: 13-pair quality, 13 cents, or about $10 per week; 10-pair 
quality, 10 cents; 9- quality, 9 cents. 

There was but little variation in these rates down to the adoption of power 
looms. Occasionally an advance would take place in the price of the ON - 
selves, which the weavers would take advan of, and demand an in 
the rate for weaving. ‘These controversies usually resulted in an advance cf one- 


the weaving of in n carpets from the year 
the 8 of 5 prices paid to roak. beral 


half to 1 cent per yard. 
‘The other expenses attendin 
1830 to 1890 are shown below; 


lar help: 


* Not obtainable. 


A study of this table shows that the scale of wages in some cases was largely 
increased by the advent of power. The operative was enabled to do vastly more 
work, and tig paa by the piece, though at a less price than before, the result 
was greatly in his favor. 

EARNINGS IN A MIXED MILL. 

Below are statistics of a lags carpes mill in Philadelphia covering the two 
decades from 1870 to 1890. It should be mentioned that in the mill are manufac- 
tured body Brussels, extra ingrain, Venetian and Smyrna rugs, which accounts 
for the large number of departments mentioned. 


1870. 1880, 1890. 
78. 00 $69.16 $100, 00 
r 72. 00 80. 00 
4.16 5.00 600. 00 
2.00 2. 00 3.50 
2.00 2.00 1.67 
3. 00 3. 00 3. 33 
1. 06 1. 66 1,50 
83 83 1.17 
1. 00 1.16 1.17 
1.16 1.00 1.33 
1. 16 1.00 1.25 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
Warper 2. 50 2.50 2. 00 
S 2.00 250 2. 00 
ale weaver (hand) 2. 00 200 . 
Female weaver (power). E 1. 50 
Boss dyer............... i Me 8.33 
N 8 IIO 2.00 
Loom-fixer.............. 2:00 |. 22 eess 2.07 
eee EN 2.50 2. 50 2.67 
neer 2.50 2.50 3. 00 
"Teamster 2.50 2.50 2.00 
ter.. 2,06 |.......... 3. 67 


Not only is the work instructive, but it is easily performed. | LABOR AND OTHER ITEMS OF COST IN A poe OF SEVENTY-FIVE POWER LOOMS 


A Philadelphia authority arrives at the following table showing the principal 
ee of labor and total output (yardage) of an ingrain mill running 75 power 
ooms: 


75 weavers, at $0.45 a week, 5į cents a yard 


g 
§ 
8 


18 winders, at 1 cent a yard . 6, 750, 00 
5 loom fixers, at $10 a week 4, 800. 00 
11 spoolers, at $5 a week .. 2, 750. 00 
1 loom boss, at $20 a week 1, 000. 00 
4 warpers, at $12 a week 2, 400. 00 
1 shearer, at $12 a week .... 600. 00 
2 twisters, at $5.50 a week 550, 00 
1 engineer, at $15 a week ... . 750. 00 
2 cop boys, at $3.50 a week . 350. 00 
2 twist winders, at $3a week 300. 00 
1 card cutter, at week 6444 eve 450. 00 
Total cost of labor only for the ear—nꝛ esee 56, 137. 50 

The remaining expenses of the plant must be added. Assuming 300 working 


days per year, which is excessive, the mill would yield 675,000 yards of carpeting. 
Thee — — parts and the cost of cach eri a into Siu Henn, 120 yards oe 
standard ingrain carpet, are: 


39 pounds worsted warp, at 45 cents $17.58 
33 pounds black filling. at 16 cents 5.20 
26 pounds of single white, at 23 cents.... 5.98 
20 pounds double reel whito, at 26 cents ..... 6.76 
26 pounds moresque, at 30 cents S TE E E 7.89 
PE dap tanse EAn pannan ETT E EE NE TEA 43.32 
The same authority on a naverage basis divides the cost per yard as follows: 

Cents. 

W. r yard. — 1.92 
Ma per yard 28. 91 
Other expenses pe 6,38 
e 48.20 


The result reached above is on a basis of 5] cents per yard for weaving. 


WAGES OF SMYRNA RUG WORKMEN. 


Below we give the statistics of a Smyrna rug mil], which commenced operations 
at a comparatively recent period. e original looms for weft-weaving, and the 
rug-setting machines, were all of them o; ted by hand, and it was not until 
within a few months that power was in uced in the oe of these goods. 

The 25 weft-weaving looms mentioned in tho table 


ð case in the ingrain mills. 
The weekly wages paid to the several classes of persons employed in making 
rugs are as follows: 
eft weavers, $15; rug setters, $15; cop winders, $10; cop carriers, $7; chenille 
cutters, $15; shearer and steamer, $15; loom fixers, $12; 8 $20. 


COMPARISON OF HAND AND POWER LOOM WEAVERS. 


The following table contains a comparison of the earnings of employés in power 
and handloom mills, respectively, ep us the same number of yards per year, 
The tables also show the new avenues of industry opened up in an ingrain mill 
by the introduction of power. 

a larger mill there would not -— be an increased number of weavers but 
of loom-fixers also,as the general rule is that 1 loom-fixer can not Properly — 


for more than 12 looms. Consequently in a mill with 100 looms there woul 
loom-fixers with a salary of $18 per week each. 

It will be seen also that weavers on handlooms, although paid more per yard, 
were earning less per day, while the power loom weaver was also doing much less 
hard man: 


labor: 


Extra super ingrain handloom wea ver $1.82 
Extra super in, wer-loom weaver 42 2.31 
Ten pair oom Weaver 14 1. 40 
Ten pair ingrain power- loom weaver bo 2 


VENETIAN CARPETS. 
Plain and twüled. 


Handloom weavers. Power-loom weavers. 


4 


ards | Wages 
day. per day 


CARPET MACHINERY EMPLOYED ON STAPLE FABRICS—BY STATES. 


For p of comparison wo submit herewith a tabular statement of the 
number o wer looms engaged in ingrain, tapestry, and body Brussels weaving 
in the five States where those goods were made from 1886 to 1890, each inclusive. 
As the term Pennsylvania means little else than Philadelphia, the strength of the 
local industry may be easily ascertained. 


Number of body Brussels power looms in the United States. 


1886. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
reves en ———— 485 zü í Hi —— 
83 83 97 
10 10 10 
104 104 107 


492 
718 


J——X 517 517 
708 716 


YARDAGE AND VALUES. 


Opinions mie to the number of days in the year in which operatives 


steady One well-known mil! proprietor asserts that 279 days will cover 

the number in which this class of labor is actually employed. He dedncta, of 

course, Sundays, legal holidays, temporary shut downs and partial time on Satur- 

days. A few of the larger mills, however, claim to run AA 800 days in the year. 

On the basis of 279 working days the power looms in poai on are tairly supposed 
to yield the following yardage, worth on an average the prices indicated : 

Ingrains. 

Penns, 8 3 A15 yards. at 474 centa................. s useee--. $16, 814, 722 

New Je ersey, prie at 47 Seas TTT 339, 264 

New York; 3,537,720 at 474 cents Perse . 1,680,417 

Connecticut, 3,057, yt at 47} cents + 1,452,474 

Massachuse! 3,459,600 yards, at 473 cents 1, 643, 310 

SOUL . ocd Kasco T teense cer 21, 930, 227 

` Tapestry Brussels. ETA, 

Ivania, 3,752,300 AX Sri Sent 2, 157, 573 

New Jersey, Té 2 yards at 57 Cis Tr!!! ti DR 449, 190 

Vork, 13,433,850 yards, 


P 1 6,863,400 yards, 
New Work 191.150 at 420 ) conte 2 Li eres 
Maseachnectes, 7.288, — at 


% coo onn Sn eto tiri T m xupendt Qi 9i kenga ddl ys ad +- 15,508,200 
Entire output of carpets in the United States. 

Ingrain.. 21, 930, 237 
‘Tapestries 11, 815, 158 
ssels... 15, 568, 200 
Smyrnarugs - 4,000,000 
As ET e ENDE DD AE e UTER Xl D Ee 793, 080 
54, 107, 275 

Add to above the value of Moquette carpets made only in Now Yi 
and Massachusetts d x 3, 000, 000 
77% dd ez reu eis AS Em NERAURS ENSE Kot RNANISSUZ ENSE 57,175, 275 


In reaching the above result, the fact is not ignored that many of tho Brussels 
makers divert their looms at intervals to Wilton velvet carpation; also that tap- 
estry Brussels looms are used more or less in weaving tapestry velvet. Tho esti- 
mate given, however, ia, wo believe, large enough to cover the value of these finer 
carpetings, their production being desultory and the quantities actually made 


uncertain, 
Approximate output of Philadelphia. 
— $16, 814, 722 
, 157, 573 
qu 
' 193, 680 
28, 035 
Add to the above the preduct of small weaving shops and of narrow m 
broad handlooms 


and ingrain also of broad power looms not included 
in the foregoing exhibits.................. = —— ere 


S c eee 


While the intermediate processes of Sm rugs are perou power ma- 
„CECT is o by : no 

The figures given in the historical sketch I have presented, it 
will be observed, come down no later than the year I now 
propose to call attention to the growth of the business in this coun- 
try from the earliest date in regard to which figures aro attainable. 

In the year 1810 the total produet of American carpetlooms was 
valued at a little over $9,900. And of this aggregate for the whole 
country, carpet to the value of $7,500 was made in Philadelphia, 
which city, even at that early day, had attained the preeminence 
which it enjoys at this moment. In tho year 1850 the capital 
invested in the industry in the United States was $3,852,281; the 
wages paid were $1,216,560; the product was valued at $5,402,631, 
and the number of persons employed in the business was 6,186. 

The dimensions of the business showed only a small increase in the 
year 1860; the duties upon carpets at that time not being sufficiently 
protective to produee that degree of expansion which followed under 
the protective system which was afterwards adopted. In 1860 the 
capital invested in the American carpet manufacture amounted to 
$4,721,768; the wages paid were $1,545,692; the product was valued 
at $7,857,636, and the number of operatives employed was 6,681, the 
latter total showing an increase of only 500 over the number employed 
when the census was taken in 1850. 

In 1890, after thirty years of protection from a tariff adjusted to 
the requirements of the difference between American and foreign 
wages, the capital voie deg in American carpet manufacture had 
enlarged to $58,208,842, the wages paid had risen to $11,633,116, the 
value of the product had reached $47,770,193, and the number of 
operatives employed had inereased to 29,121, or more than four times 
the number employed in 1860. I may say here that, in 1860, Phila- 
delphia produced one-half of all the carpets made in the United 
States, At the present time Philadelphia produces three-fourths of 
all the ingrain carpets, nearly one-half of all the ta Brussels 
and tapestry velvet carpets and a little less than half of all the Brus- 
sels and Wilton carpets made in this country. So that legislation 
which attacks or inflicts injury npon this industry strikes a direct 
and vicions blow at the meansof livelihood of tens of thousands of 
operatives in the great city which is the commercial capital of the 
3 State. , 

As essential to a moro intelligent consideration of the facts I have 
stated, I submit the statistics of the manufacture of carpets in the 
United States, as they appear in the census of 1890, in order that 
comparison may be made with the figures for preceding yenrs, as 
heretofore given. 


STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 
Statement giving totals for the manufacture of "pic and rugs other than rag, as 


conducted in carpet 
_ [Eleventh Census of the United States.] 
Number of establishments 173 
Capital invested ......... $38, 208, 842 
Miscellaneous expenses . $1, 819, 441 
Average number of employés *. 29, 121 
"Total wages...... Ru ou RR Pup E e equ qs Po M e dui 1, 033, 116 
Materials used (cost).. . 644, 905 
Value of product... ———— MÀ GAT, o, 193 


This io a general average for all classes of employés, including officers, firm 
members, and clerks. 


‘ 
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Quantity Cost. 
reign wool in condition purchased ........ pounds. 51,742,234 | $9,422,031 
Stio wool m condition p — — do... 2, 139, 433, 756 
588.512 39, 296 
860, 246 146,876 
140, 175 
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, 201 4,112, 324 
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32, 918, 659 | $13, 780, 694 
3,951,268 | 1, 816, 484 
553, 513 325, 984 
23,205,844 | 14,203,062 
6,445,465 | 5, 319, 733 
2,482,128 | 2,239,166 
1,030,101} 1,582,409 
379, 341 412,915 
3,199,186 | 3, 247, 845 
127, 177 832; 718 
71, 810 23,139 
1,312, 818 423, 553 
40, 644 87, 702 

60, 000 66, 000 
6,278 34, 262 
1,429,538 | 2. 367, 000 
26, 845 73, 817 
4,500 1, 250 

107, 362 79,050 
189, 837 150, 565 
103, 258 67, 118 
443,573 104, 336 
57,637 12, 025 
1,922,135 799, 748 
84, 000 16, 000 
109, 065 21,018 
2 CU UR Hed NEU questa 62, 000 


The latest figures that have been collected with reference to the 
condition of the carpet industry b the record down to the year 
1893. I append these for the purpose of showing the rate of prog- 
SS pi y by the industry under the influence of the M ley 

iff, and also for the Fed 777 of showing the present distribution 
of the t mills of the United States. As will be observed, the 
business is confined to the States of Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 
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Distribution of American carpet manufacture in the year 1893. 


of estab- | Number of 
lish- 


Approximate value of Philadelphia production ...........-|.....-.--. 
Appreximate value of all other United States production 
, cows «pero o ouo iaa he en ap Eze ]o mra PUE Ae 


roximate value of b N r 
3 of all other niled States product 
c pP» nnam dE n2 6422 9 275-94 202 XR MAE dy 


Approximate value of the 838 Axminster and 
PMtoquetto carpets in tho United States. 


* Approximate. 

Ithas often been contended that the wonderful growth of the 
American earpet business was due to the fact that the carpet manu- 
facturers had the advantage of low-priced materials; but I believe 
that the facts will not sustain this contention. There has been, in 
point of fact, no greater expansion of carpet manufacture with 
such raw materials than has occurred with respect to the manufac- 
ture of iron with raw materials dealt with in a different manner. 
The assertion has many times been made in this chamber that the 
manufacturer who has raw materials at low cost may expect with 
confidence to build up a large export trade; but this is another 
assumption which is not sustained by actual experience. 

Our exports of carpets for the calendar year 1893 did not amount 
to $15,000, and there can be no doubt that if the duties upon the 
fabrie are lowered,as is now proposed, the carpet manufacturers, 
with free wool, will not only be unable to vos their fabrics, but 
they will not have the power to control the domestic market—a 
market which they are now supplying with carpets of good quality, 
at low prices, and with the t that American homes are the bes 
carpeted homes in the whole world, I doubt if in any other coun- 
try you can find, as you may in the dwellings of tens of thousands 
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of workingmen in Philadelphia, comfortable woolen carpets in 
every room and hallway. 

As showing the sentiment of practical manufacturers with re- 

ect to the influence of the pending tariff bill upon their business, 

quote the opinion of a representative manufacturer who is, beyond 
doubt, a competent authority upon this question—Mr. Robert Dor- 
nan, of Dornan Brothers, manufacturers of carpets in the city of 
Philadelphia. That gentleman, in speaking of the bill, says: 

If the bill passes in its present shape, it will entirely wipe out the manufacture 
of tapestries, and that industry will then become a lost art. This variety of 

will be subjected to a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem only, and the condi- 
are such that the goodscannot be made in this country under that rate. The 

question is one ot wages, because, under the new duty, these carpets could not be 
made here at any wage rate. The entire industry would be transferred to Great 
Britain, where they can be made much more inexpensively. As far as ingrains 
and the lower grades of carpet are concerned, the lower tariff will enable our 
manufacturers (wages being equal) to hold their own with the English manufac- 
turers. The tapestry and Vend aces are the most important branch of the 
industry in this couxtry and, with the healthy competition, are sold so low that, 
if the duty was entirely removed, they could not be made any cheaper. 

In response to a question as to whether they could be sold as 
cheaply, and what wonld be the probable result, with the duty 
removed, Mr. Dornan made this statement: 


Instead of the robber barons” on this side of the water, you will see the big 
manufacturers onthe other side and the or spei on this side forming themselves 
into such great combines“ as will knock the so-called '' trust" and “syndicates” 
in this country silly. Let the manufacturers on this side go out of the business, 
and you will see how quickly the er, and velvet trade will get into the hands 
ofa henge. These goods are to the middle classes, the great 8 
elass in this country. To-day you can get a fair article at 75 cents per 5 
retail. If there is no home competition the price will jump to at least $1. 


Some comment has been made upon the fact that, in the latter 
art of last year, a consignment of carpets, made by a mill in New 
Fork State, was put upon the British market and sold. This was 
hailed by the free-trade journals as a demonstration that American 
manufacturers could export their goods and sell them at a profit, 


&nd as establishing the fact that with free raw materiuls an export: 


trade could be built up for the whole American industry. An 
examination of the facts of-this particular case would probably 
show that the single exportation referred to was due to the depres- 
sion of American business, caused by the agitation of the tariff ques- 
tion, and that the manufacturer in question had simply dumped 
upon the British market, ata sacrifice, a surplus product, which he 
would have sold at home if the Republican party had remained in 
power and the prosperity of the country had continued. 

This view is seii apris by the fact that this first attempt of Amer- 
ican carpet manufacturers to invade the British market was made 
toward the end of the most disastrous year that American business 
ever experienced. The consternation with which this exceptional 
venture filled the minds of English manufacturers may serve in 
some measure to indicate the feelings that are likely to be excited 
on the part of American manufacturers when they are subjected to 
a larger degree of competition from Europe. One of the purposes 
ofthe protective system is to forbid European manufacturers to 
dump into our market their surplus product with the effect of break- 
ing prices here and throwing our laboring population out of employ- 


ment, while they maintain prices in their own markets and con- |. 


tinne to give employment to their own labor. 

It is a safe assertion that there will be no large invasion of the 
British market by American ets if the Wilson bill shall go into 
operation; and the fact that the other great markets of the 
world are protected from such invasion may serve to indicate that 
the prospect of our carpets SR PAIS ROMA markets is very slight 
indeed. But it is practically beyond successful dispute that with 
the Wilson bill in operation the lower duties will permit competi- 
tion in our own market from foreigners, with destructive effect 
upon the capital invested in the carpet manufacturing industry, 
and with loss of employment to multitudes of our own people, 

I conclude these remarks with reference tothe carpetindustry by 
appending the report, in the census of 1860, on the American carpet 
manufacturing industry. I wish to present this here, so that a 
comparison may be made with the figures for 1893, and that the 
American people may perceive the nature of the wonderful growth 
achieved by this industry under thirty-three years of continuous 
protection supplied to it by that great party which has always 
sought to diversify, to enlarge, tostimulate and to strengthen the 
productive industries of the United States. It has been the aim 
of that party to hasten the time when this nation could supply its 
wants from its own resources, give well-paid employment to its peo- 
ple and mako itself independent of the nations of the world in the 
supply of those necessaries of comfortable life which can be pro- 
duced by the efforts and the industry of its own people. 

'The census report to which I have referred is as follows: 


Report IN CENSUS OF 1800 ON THE AMERICAN CARPET MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 
CARPETINGS. 


The returns on this interest for 1860 embrace the operations of 213 establish- 

ments in 5 New England, 4 Middle, and 2 Western States. Th in the aggre- 

employed a capital of $4,721,768, and 3,910 male and 2,771 female hands, the 

al cost of whose wa; was $1,545,692; they consumed 8,843,091 pounds of 

we in addition to derable quantities of cotton and flax, the total value 

of w. was $4,417,148, The quantity of carpeting made was 13,285,921 yards, 

valued at $7,857, an average value of 59 cents ie yard, which was exclu- 
sively of the quantity and value of carpetings made in families. 
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In 1850 the whole number of factories in 9 States was 116, with an 
aggregate capital of $3,852,981, employing 3,881 male and 2,305 female o tives, 
whose labor cost $1,240,560. The cost of raw material was $3,075, and the 
value of the product $5,402,634, showing an increase in ten years of 97 establish- 
ments of 43. A cent in tbe value of material consumed, and of 45.4 per cent in 
the aunual product. The total increase of hands was only 495, or 8 cent, and 
of male hands only 29. The av e number employed by each establishment in 
1850 was 53, and in 1860 only 31; but the annual average earnings of each hand in 
the latter year was $231 t $201 in the former, or nearly 15 per cent increase. 

Of the whole number of concerns, 19 were in New England (11 of them in Mas- 
sachusetts), and were among the largest in the country, havin an aggregate cap- 
ital of $2,716,900, and 2,169 hands, whose labor cost annuall 024. ‘The con- 
sumed 6,882,477 pounds of wool and 395 pounds of py valued at $2,214,030, and 
produced 4,807,487 yards of carpetings, worth $3, "938, an increase of 14.8 per 
cent upon the production of 1 when it was $2,919, 783, 

The middle section of the Union contained 182 establishments (of which 137 
were in Pennsylvania), representing a capital of $1,998,918, and giving employ- 
ment to4,482 persons, whose wages amounted to$996,214. They consumed 2,859,714 
nM of wool, and in Pennsylvania 800,000 pounds of flax, at a total cost of 

2,194,212. Their aggregate production of carpetings was 8,424 254 yards, valued 
at $4,479,419, which was an increase of 80.9 per cent over their manufacture in 
1850, when it reached the sum of $2,919,783. 

The two Western States—Ohio and Illinois—returned 11 establishments, with 
a total capital of $5,750, and 28 hands, whose annual wages cost $7,284. The 
consumption of wool in Illinois amounted to 3,500 pounds, and its value in both 
States to $8,306. The quantity of carpeting made in both was 51,580 yards, worth 
$24,201, of which $18,516 was the product of Ohio, being an increase of 208 per 
cent over the product of that State in 1850, which amounted to $6,000. 

The several States individually augmented their production in the following 
ratios, viz: Maine, 47.3 per cent; New Hampshire, 14.1; Massachusetts, 44. 8; 
New York, 82.9; Pennsylvania, 138; and Ohio, 208. Rhode Island, Maryland, 
and Illinois made no returns in 1850, and Delaware, which reported 1 small factory 
in that year, made no return in 1860. In Connecticut the product of carpetin 
declined from the value of $1,079,292, in 1850, to $893,100, or in the ratio of 17, 
per Perl and in New Jersey it fell off from $115,099, to $112,590, or more than 2 
per cent. 

The average valne per yard of the carpeting made waa, in New England. 
cents; in the Middle States, 53 cents; and in the Western States, 47 cents. T 
the several States the an ell ak per r in cents, was, respectively, as fol- 
mn 5 a ae i ten pois oi . ode 3 

Zonnecticu ; New Yor ; Pennsylvani ; New 80; Maryland, 
48; Ohio, 42; Illinois, 72. iai Mie hed oes e: 

The one manufacturers of Connecticut—three in number—w relatively, 
the largest in the Union, having an average capital of $233,166, and 233 opera- 
tives, with an average product of 480,000 yards, worth $297,600 each. They con- 
sumed an aggregate of 1,950,000 pounds of wool and 200,000 pounds of cotton, 
valued, together, at $614,510. 

Massachusetts was the only other State that reported a consumption of cotton 
in this business, which amounted to 135,000 pounds, in addition to 4,774,275 

ounds of wool. The ave amount of capital employed by its 11 factories was 
180,118, the number of hands 123, and the product was 294,141 yards per factory, 
In the State of New York th 
n the State of New York there were 28 establishments, having an te 
capital of $1,017,868, and 1,903 hands, or an dando of $37,691 poy ital and 70 
hands, They consumed altogether 1,082,494 pounds of wool, and ,000 pounds 
2 m es manufactured 2,293,544 yarda of carpet, worth $1,627,960, an average 
of 81, arda. 

eee had much the largest number of establishments (137), most of 
which were in Philadelphia and vicinity, and were small handloom factories. 
The Aggregate dr employed in this business in the State was $872,200; the 
hands employed, 2,396—an average of $6,366 in capital, and 17 hands to each fac- 
tory. The consumption of wool was 574,720 pounds, which, in addition to yarn 
used, were of the value of $1,931,460 yards, worth $2,710, wae ar average of 43,295 
yards, and nearly $20,000 in value to each establishment. Of the foregoing, 120 
establishments, representing a capital of $864,875 and 2,870 operatives, were in 
the city, and their consumption of material was 548,520 pounds of wool, worth 
$1,233,277. They produced 5,884,680 yards of carpetings, the value of which was 
$2,685,712, an average of more than 49,000 yards, and value of $22,380 to each fac- 
vT: The number of looms in Pennsylvania was ascertained to be 1,745, of which 
1,721 were in . and the average 3 per loom of the former was 
nearly 3,400 yards, and of the latter 3,418 yards. — 


HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


In no part of the world is the use of ts so general as in Great Britain and 
the United States, although little more than a century has elapsed since they 
began to be used to any extent in either. In both countries their manufacture 
has made rapid progress within a few years. The humid climate of the former 
and the nee coldness of both countries rendered some coverings for the 
floor almost indispensable to comfort, which the people of both nations are studioug 
to promote. Hence, ata period not very remote, the clay floors of the houses, even 
of the Lea d and Brine pe in England, were strewn with straw, hay, or rushes, 
which were often ted into matting. 

But carpets undoubtedly originated in the warmer latitudes of Asia, where the 
climate favored the custom of sitting or reclining much in the open air beneath 
the shade of trees or in tents. Asa protection fromthe sand and dust, mats, or 
coverings, at first, probably, of skins and of leather, and afterwards of textile 
fabrics of wool, cotton, or silk, variously wrought and ornamented, were spread 
upon the ground, and sometimes served the added purposes of a couch by night 
aud of a mantle by day. These articles often, at the present day, constitute the prin- 
cipal household effects of Oriental families, their use being nearly universal for 
kneeling upon during worship, and for occasions of state. ‘The ancient Medes 
and Persians, the Babylonians and the Egyptians, all excelled in the manufacture 
of carpets. Persia, which was, perhaps, the parent of the art, is still almost 
unrivalled in it, and employs whole families and tribes in weaving carpets, which, 
though generally too small for European use, were once largely imported as arti- 
cles ot luxury, being remarkable for sepe tad ttern and harmonious combina- 
tion of rich, warm colors. The carpets of Turkey and India aro similar fabrics, 
and, like the former, are all hand-woven. Western Europe, for a long period, waa 
supplied with all its e ts from Persia; and the East, through the commercia] 
ule prios of Venice and Spain, obtained them through the Moors. 

Abont the year 1697, and according to some accounts much earlier, the manu- 
facture of wool carpets was first introduced into France at Aubusson from Persia, 
under the patronage of Henry IV and his minister tho Duke de Sully. In 1664 
another manufactory was established at Beauvais by Minister Colbert, who soon 
afterward united the first one with the celebrated tapestry factory established 
by Jean Gobelin, of Flanders. Another large factory for making carpets in the 
style of the modern Wilton was established at Chaillot, near Paris. The first 
named of these establishments is now the property of the French Government, 
and sent to the World’s Fair, in 1851, superb specimens of Gobelin carpets and 


ta B 
Tr England carpets were so little known in the middle of the twelfth century 
thatitis cited as an instance of the luxurious living of Thomas à Becket that 
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his sumptuous a ts were daily spread with clean straw orhay. In the 
reign enry an unsuccessful attempt was made by William on, esq. 
to establish a manufactory of tapestry and carpets; but in the time of Mary, and 
her successor Elizabeth, the royal presence chamber presented the incongruous 
spectacle of walls ue with splendidly embroidered tapestry while the floors 
were strewed with rushes or hay. Floors of polished or waxed oak were often 
seen in early times, however. 

In 1609 a more successful eer was made by Sir Francis Crane, who, aided 
by a grant from King James I, established the weaving of carpets and hg tae ao 
al Mortlake, in Barry: The manufacture wasimproved and extended in land 
by the Protestant Huguenots, who forsook France in 1685. About the middle 
of the last century, when the manufacture had become somewhat 3 —— 
manufacture of key c ts was brought to England by two artisans 
France, and by the efforts of Mr. Hoore, the EO the Society of Arts in 
London, was &o improved that the society awarded a premium for the best 
imitation of Turke; ts. Their manufacture was established at Axminster 
in 1755, and, though no longer made there, have since borne the name of that 


lace. These carpets, which, being made in one piece, often of large size, and 
Forts numerous tufts of colored worsted inserted and secured by the shoot, are 
ve dious to weave, uiring several to man: e colors and 


persona 
designs, were rendered still more costly than the elegant original by the use of 
worsted instead of woolen yarn, and hence the production was never large. 

Kidderminster, Wilton, Cirencester, Worcester, Axminster, Halifax, ete., in 
England, and Kilmarnock, in Scotland, are the principal seats of the t man- 
ufacture, but the locul names given to the several kinds are not always indicative 
of the present or original place of production. Kidderminster is cipal 
manufacturer of Brussels or two-ply, and in America ingrain are princi, made 
in Scotland and Yorkshire. Wiltoncarpets—the French moquet: ‘er from 
Brussels chiefly in having the worsted loops, after the withdrawal of the wires on 
which they are formed, cut through with as knife to form a pile in the man- 
ufacture of plush or velvet. Royal Wilton has the pile raised higher than the 
common Wilton. Plain Venetian carpets, used for bedrooms, stairs, etc., are not 
known ever to have been made at Venice. Halifax, England, probably contains 
the largest 3 1 in the world, that of Messrs. Crossley & Sons, who 
lately employed a capital of £1,650,000 and 4,400 work people. 

Many improvements have been made in the carpet manufacture in Great Britain. 
Among these may be named that of Richard Whytock, of Edinburgh, whose com- 
bined improvements in weaving and printing have given rise to a new and el t 
fabric known as patent tapestry and velvet pile carpet, resembling the Wiltonin tex- 
ture, but — inrichness. This is made by many of the largest carpet manu- 
facturers, of whom one alone in 1858 m 900 steam power looms on that 
principle. poe gen of double weaving, introduced by Mr. Templeton, of Glas- 
gow, uced a m are the chenille principle. The patent wool mosaic car- 

t, made by cementing a close velvet pile on plain cloth by caoutchouc, introduced 
| eim Germany, has been improved by Messrs. John Crossley & Sons, of Halifax. 
A cheaj $ is extensively manufactured near Manchester, for exportation 
e Sevier patent, being first woven in colors by steam power, and 
afterwards printed with colored blocks. Felted carpets, which are also e in 
Persia and called mirmuds, are also made and printed in colors in England to a 
considerable extent, as also are hempen carpets, introduced from Russia, ha 
the colors running instripes, butoflittledurability. James Melville, of Scotlan 
has ecran an improvement in printing carpets and shawls. This manufacture 
in land is now estimated to employ more than 5,000 looms on goods of every 
tion, and the value of carpeting eee thence to the United States alone 

of ich make imported by us was only 


desc 
440817 was 52,174,064, While the value 
317. 

Although carpets are now used in the United States probably to a greater 
extent than in any other country, not only in private houses, but in churches, 

ublie buildings, counting houses, offices, etc, they were seldom seen here be- 

ore the Revolution, and then only in the houses of the most wealthy. In New 
York, where Scotch and other carpets were advertised for sale by one or two 
persons in 1760, the house of a wealthy Dutch merchant or burgher may have 
3 contained a carpet in early times, although the first one ever seen 
there is said to have been found in the dwelling of the pirate Kidd, executed in 
1701. It was merely a good-sized arkey rug, doubtless the ill-gotten booty of 
his unlawful ventures. With the exception of acrumb cloth of dragget some- 
times found in the best parlors, a floor scrubbed white and sprinkled with fine 
white sand, often brushed into fantastic circles and curves, contented our female 
ancestors in colonial and even more recent times. 

As early as 1791 a t prong pen conducted by William Peter Spragne, 
was in operation in the Northern Li es of the city of Philadelphia, in which 
were made tings called Turkey and Axminster. Mr. Sprague wove a na- 
tional pattern, with a device representing the arms and actisvementa of the 
United States. It was probably in reference to this enterprise that Mr. Secre 
dion af 4 pac oostt te tho VV 

o r cen edu per cent) then on an 
carpeting, as some encouragement to the boginoing already ale in the manu- 
fac at home. At Providence, R. I., and vicinity, in the same year, and prob- 
ably elsewhere throughout 5 considerable quantities of carpeting were 
woven in families for domestic use. manufactory of carpeting was established 
at Philadelphia previous to 1807 by John Dorsey, esq. 

The census of 1810 returned 9,984 yards of carpeting and coverlets made, of 
which ner 7,501 yards, worth about as many dollars, were made within the 
resent limits of Philadelphia, and 750 yards, valued at $2,500, in Harford County, 
d. The only establishment for stamping floor cloths was in Philadelphia, an 

its product was 1,500 vards, valued at $3,000. 

is new article, called patent floor oilcloth, now so extensively manufactured, 
was introduced as a summer carpeting, and probably from abroad. It was a 
strong canvas fabric, woven without seam, on a 7. loom, or any desired size 
or shape, and ards covered with a coating of varnish of of, turpentine 
etc., and sold plain or in colors, with borders to match, at $1.25 to pa square 
yard, according to the number of colors. The proprietor, Mr. Isaac Macauley, 
who was probably one of the first manufacturers of the article in this country, 

tablished his factory at Bush Hill, Philadelphia, where he also produced other 
escriptions of oilcloth in a great variety of patterns, and ingrain wool, and 
Brussels — In 1821 he had a contract for su plying the new statehouse 
at Harrisbarg with ingrain carpeting of his own e, and in 1425 was granted 
letters patent for the manufacture of oilcloth. 

Abont the close of the war with Great Britain a manufactory of this article was 
also established in or near New York, which, in 1820, employed 8 hauds and made 
upwards of $27,000 of patent painted floor cloth. ‘There was at the same time 
another factory, with 6 hands, in Brooklyn, and one in Baltimore employing 15 
hands; but the product of the latter was returned at only M 

In 1828 there were 5 manufactories of floor oilcloth in the United States, In 
common with all other branches the manufacture of carpeta, except in families, 
Was nearly suspended by the influx of foreign goods on the return of peace. 

The census of 1820 reported small amounts of wool 5 woven at New- 
port, R. I.; in Queen's County, N. V.; at Washington, D. C., and in Frederick 

. Md.; much of which was made for customers. Some stair carpeting was 
about this time made in Baltimore by Mr. Wilson. 

As early as 1806 Francis Guy, of that city, sent into the United States Patent 


Office specifications for a patent for making paper cárpeting. Letters patent 


were granted him for his invention in 1819, up to which time he had continued to 


improve the article so as to satisfy himse 
use could be made of that material as durable as canvas floor cloth and much 
more beautiful at half the cost. In 1818 à citizen of Springfield, Mass., advertised 
1,000 yards of straw carpeting, from four to six q rs wide, and in price at 28 
cents, 37 cents, and 42 cents a yard. 


and others that carpets for summer 


ster were made, There were several others established in the vicinity 33 


me of its early 3 were 


weavers, and gave sup- 
ersons. It produced 114,000 yards of ingrain, or Kidderminster 
ent to more 


e Lowell Manufacturing Coren , at Lowell. was incorporated in 1828. and 
mi 


about 

500 yards of ingrain, Brussels, and other tings, and 150 rugs. enty. 
es ech In 1830 a manufactory of imiy 
tion at Carlisle, Pa., by Mr. Samue 
Given, whose 4 qe were highly, spoken of. A Rood article of felt carpeting was 
made in 1820 Catskill, N. Y., for making which a patent was granted the same 
year to two citizens of that county. In 1833 there were three carpet factories in 
D in Columbia County, in that State, and one at Rochester. There was 
a large one at New Haven, Conn., and about 18,000 yards were annually made 

by the Norwich Manufacturing Company, in New London County. The Great 
alls Manufacturing Company, at ersworth, N. H., also made carpeting. 
About the same time a carpet factory in Baltimore, owned by C. C. Conradt & Co., 
employed 28 t looms, and 40 women and children, producing annually 80,000 
of carpeting. There were two or three — — factories at this time at 
teubenville, Ohio, and others in different parts of the Union. 
In December, 1834, there were in operation in the United States at least 511 car- 
looms in from 18 to 20 factories. Of these, 18 were for Brussels, 21 for treble 


e value was estimated at one dollar per yard. 

e American market at this date was supplied in a ipsa degree with carpets 
of all kinds of domestic manufacture. Large quantities of an infer io quality 
were still made in families, and in some sections, as in several counties of New 
Hampshire, the amount of it made and sold in other States was supposed to exceed 
gr opes eb due qu tin onde from 1828 to 1832 was 536,296 yards, 

e average quan of carpe mr rom was 
valued at the place of HA rt at n aon 1833 the following quantities were 
imported, viz: Brussels, Wilton, and three-ply, 104,108 yards, valued at $147,820; 
in and Venetian, 240.668, value, $171,606; all other kinds 337, value, $168; 
to 344,113, value, $319,592. 

The increased manufacture of carpetings which had taken place within a few 
years resulted in part from the attention given for a still longer period to wool- 
growing and improvements in the breed of sheep, the number of — in 1831, 
was es at 20,000,000. It was mainly due, however, it is probable, to the 
stimulus ne by Congress to the woolen manufacture by augmented duties on 
foreign woolens. In April, 1816, Congress laid the duties on woolens at 25 per 
cent ad valorem until July, 1819, and after that date 20 cent, and on painted 
floor cloths at 30 per cent. In 1824 the duty was raised to 394 per cent on all 
woolens costing over 83} cents per y leeri ey the effect of which was counter- 
vailed in England by reducing the DA on nt wool from 6d. to 1d., and 
afterwards to id. ster ini pee pound. The American high tariff act of 1828, framed 
with especial reference the woolen manufacture, imposed a duty of 70 cents 
per square yard on Turkey, Brussels, and Wilton carpets, of 40 cents on Vene- 
tian and ingrains, and of 32 cents on other kinds; painted floor cloths paying 50 
cents the square yard. The high duty undoubtedly called into existence many 
carpet and woolen manufactories, € oo its benefits were in a measure coun- 
teracted by a duty of 4 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad valorem at the same time 
laid on foreign wool when imported. By the sul nent act of July, 1832, when 
the importation of wool amounted to upward of 4,000,000 pounds, about one-half 
of which was low-priced wool from the Levant, Spat eges t, wool costing 
less 8 cents a pound was placed on the free list, an duty on the 
higher-priced carpetings above ane’ was reduced to 63 cents, and on common 
nare g 
Z ially of floor oilcloths establish- 


carpetings to 35 cents the 
A rapid increase of carpet factories, and es 
ments, followed these measures and enabled erican manufacturers to suppl. 
at from $1.25 to $1.75 per yard as good an article of floor cloth as could be impo: 
from $2 to $2.50 per y: which was the price of the best English. In 1849 there 
were 5 oilcloth factories in the town of Newburg, in Orange County, N. Y., and 
two years later there were 19 in the State and 56 in the Union. In 1836 a factory 
of considerable size was erected at Poughkeepsie, in that State, for weaving ingrain 
carpets, which soon afterwards turned out — E as ‘ards of 3-ply, saper 
£: 


fine, fine, and common ingrains, and plain and twilled Vene stair carpe! 
and about 1,000,000 yards of t binding. Another was started at the same 
place the next year by C. M. Pelton. 


" to this time the weaving of ye ting, both in this country and 
in England, had been done exclusively on handlooms. Many improvements on 
the common carpet loom been et f or attempted in both countries, some of 
which have been mentiuned. But the jealousy with which the exportation of 
textile machinery had been watched made it difficult to obtain the latest improve- 
ments, ee occasionally by the way of continental ports, in which way Mr. 
Haight, of New York, is said several years ago to have obtained tl Š 
Several patents were ted in the United States between 1820 and 1840 for in- 
grain and other carpets, and for looms weaving such fabrics, among which were 
two in 1830 to William Sherwood, of Somersworth, N. H, one for anin car- 
pet loom, and one for taking the acd of such fabrics, which improvements 
were probably used by the Great Falls Company at that place. 

Power looms as yet been little used, except in the manufacture of the plainest 
and simplest fabrics, and in Europe all efforts to onn e in weaving in ed 

ets had been abandoned as impracticable. The difficulty of incorporating two 

distinct webs, such as compose the two-ply or Kidderminster carpet, into Ln 
fabric at a singlo operation, so as to bring the colors regularly to the surface 
make the figures match, and at the same time leave a smooth surface and a 
selvage, seemed to require so — ce ipn under the ice of ever- 
present watchfalness and judgment as to be utterly beyond the power of auto- 
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matic art on any scale that would pay. his difficult achievement was most 
succeasfully 3 by Mr. Trains B Bi who 


= wW, of 
had previously, when quite a young man para cast yan 
a power loom for wea yng we nape gei arr and another for weaving 
lace, Muse. stud texture of those fabrics. The 
patented in 1837 con 
a m 


drawing o , 
rat power loom was erected within a year, and averaged 10 1o 12 of 


ting per diem, the product of the hand looms being only 8 yards a "A and 

inferiorin quality, A second loom with improvements produced 18 yar spe 

diem; and à third, essentially modified and improved, raised the product to 25 or 

27 yards daily of 3 and of 17 or 18 of ES „aud superseded the first 

machines. The Lowell Manufacturing Company, which ere the assignees-of the 

e and were the first to manufacture carpeting sucoessfull power 
, erected a new mill of size, which was sup with iron 
looms. These have continued to make annually 1,390, yards of two and 

ply ingrains, and 2,500 tufted and chenille rugs. reduced the price of 

2m egy ~ ts à 5 cents per and of three lr 

cents to per e prices 

their introduction. In 1843 3 Mr. Bigelow poner the loom, 

which was the coach-lace loom so modified as to adapt it for 8 

in x to 8 ards to Matar a ee pile. In » fol- 

year he Bigelow Carpet Company, Mass., to run 

90 power looms, W made with perfect success 5-frame Wilton, and 

carpets, and, in fact, aver kindof looped and velvet pile fabric E 

by a single female, each loom wove with ease 20 to 25 yards ly of 

Mr e aT Api erre uality, 3 or 4 yards ng the average product of 

a handloom. at once Mond "ibo xatd salt meaning. AAAA AEE Sram 

30 to 4 cents a yard 


These and other vements of Mr. Bigelow mac: a 
series of mechanical inventions which are-covered Mon of twenty Ameri- 
can patents. His power looms, which have the price. 
ings probably 20 per cent, wero in into the factories of the 
ford Carpet Company, at Tariffville and Oonn.,,cach of which 

a alty to Mr. Bigelow of $25,000 = annum, and are cs 0- 

g 3 1,709,000 yards of i 00,000 -yards of V. and 200,000 

ÍT of Brussels gs. The igelow er looms have also been em 
e pe oma menu of A. & E. „in New Work, in one at 
Troy, in that State, for making ta 


qo ome carpets and rugs. ‘The 
5 has recently expired, but the Sartori compan, fv the as eight 
and one years, paid in aggregate dividends 

Tho product of the B. com; at Clinton, Mass., in Brussels i 
is about 500,000 yards yearly, ME the ual 
article at the time-the looms were introduced to the public. 

In 1851 Mr. Bigelow exhibited of power-woven Brussels carpeting at 
the World's Fair in London, w. the jury declared were . better und more per- 
fectly woven than any handloom goods ht to their notice; and the propri- 
etor was acknowledged to have been the 8 to 


in their manufacture. He obtained a Cseterum 
essrs. Crossley. 


place—aow 
the world. The proprietors, who now hold the patent right of those machines fur 
og had already found themselves unable to eumpste with the 
Ameri bu of were 


power 1 
te 2d. per yard, give 
better wages to their work people for fower hours af x 
Many miner —— ine geom fas designs have been male by 
Americans within afew years, uding m ‘tions ot the Jacquard looms, 
which have been much oyod in carpet-wea a 
In 1845 Massachusetts contained 17 . , With a capital of $488,000 
and 1,034 hands, producing 1,158,958 i 1855 


1,014, and the 
tho la wi 

y emplo: 
— Salant. 


held a patent for an improved style of weavin cay mr dot NIME nd par- 
medallion eee —— previous year to John G. Me- 


In Philadelphia and its vicinity, where the largest amount of carpeting is made, 
ties in the trade are noticeable, relating both to the character of 
the g. and the system of manufacture. The New England manufactories 


are almost exclusively en in the production of super and extra fine 
e 8 als, — 


Philadelphia the product embraces mes Venetian carpeís of eve: omiy 
known 5 the market, from damask Venstians, costing before the war s b $1. 


per yard, down to cotton and wool, and all-cotton ta, gold for about 20 cents | 

the yard. ‘These are chiefly woven on dlooms, of which, in 1857, there were 

at least 1,500 distributed among 100 t having 150 looma, 
ga few power looms. ach oom made 


one manufacturer only m 
about 4,820 yards annually, the total product was about 6,480,000 yards, worth, 
ata low average of 40 cente per yard, $2,592,000 pe ennom. In addition, there 
were 560 looms engaged on and list carpets, of which 1,680,000 yards, worth, | 
atthe average of 30 cents, 000, were made . "The average price o 
"weaving in, was 9 cents a yard, and of carpets, 6 to 10 cents. The 
oyed was about 2,130, whose annual Was 

of carpetings of ail kinds was 8,160,000 yards, | 
fow years sin that more 


a ce stated of ingrain 

wo Footy mins — iore of the Bed bui ^ 
Ə propri of the: es hin 

t looms, w in its latest form € 32 ahnt 
different colors in the figure, and as many in the 


ee ARUM I enn URL OUO D esed rre icu eres cn 
American Felting Com ‘Mills 
at Winchester, Masa., also made felt carpetings. ed "pes 


A now article of printed carpetings, rugs, and crumb clothe is made b the 
‘Fabrilia Manufacturing Company, wrence, in which Abrilized or cottonized 


flax is used as a substitute for cotton and wool. 


H has been 
E made 


b; C 

carpets are by only about six large establishments at 
time. Four of have an. capital of $6,500,000, and 
three of these are alone caj of an of 4,500,000 
yards of carpeting of various kinds. One of them em B power looms, and 
makes i aur of 2,000,000 annually. One of the four companies referred to 


makes Wilton and carpets and ru J 
py. ingrains; a third, ingrain, Venetian, and Brussels, and the fourth, velvet, 
rassels, ingrain, and Venetian, and rugs. 


weshould beable to manufacture, in our own mills and by the labor 
of our on ple, silk fabrics as excellent as those which we ob- 
tained from European countries, and particularly from France; but 
at this time we produce in American mills, as the handiwork of 
American laborers, silk fabries which are 5 by those of 


is true of every 


In the year 1850 the total value sir eis of American silk 
mills was but $1,809,476. In the year the yalue of the product 
had grown to $87,298,454; and it is not doubtful that this value has 
in under the stimulus of the McKinley bill so that in 1892 
the product may bavereached the value of $100,000,000. The capital 
invested in the industry in 1890 exceeded $51,600,400 ; the 

, 


e employment to more than 50,000 paid in 
FFF 
sions. e Teac ieces ece goods 

900 dozens of silk handkerchiets. This 4s the result, 4 of 
less than thirt; acid. ap of i Before the year 1840 there 
was practically no mi in this country excepting as à 
honsehold industry. In that year an attempt was made to weave 
broad silks at Paterson, N. J., but the pro made in the enter- 
prise^vas so slow that in 1850 the-value of the product was named 
at only $17,000, and the census of 1860 actually made no mention 
"m rr imposition of a d 

e : eimpositionof a 
of 60 per cent upon silk manufactured goods, imposed by the 
of 1861; and the beneficent influence of this protection appears in 
the return of the Ninth Census, which reports an annual: uction 
of considerably more than one million yards of this 
of fabric known as broad silks. 

One of the results of the development of the industry in this 
country has been a continnal decline of prices; so that we find the 
census report upon the silk manufacture for the year 1890 caution- 
ing those who read the or ep to remember that the advance in 

ues of the product for that year would have been greater but for 
the fact that there had been a marked decline in prices, estimated 
to average fully 25 per cent. This assertion is borneout by a report 
recently made under the auspices of the Silk Association of America, 
which says that the common grades of silk at the Dru time aro 
sold for about one-third of the price they brought twenty or thirty 
years ago, before home competition reduced prices; and the report 
adds that this home competition is now so sharp that large profits 
to the manufacturer are things of the past, and the public gets the 
benefit of all the cheapening methods. 

But it is a sufficient demonstration of the fuct that the duties upon 
silk fabries have not be en: ive to the American people tomen- 
tion, first, that the consumption of silk fabrics by the American peo- 
ple is probably larger per person than that of any other ee 
the face of the globe, and also that the importation of silk goods 
been large and constant during all the time that the high duties 
have been in operation. ‘Thus, while probably two-thirds of the 
silk goods -consumed in this market are made by American manu- 
facturers, the remainder of one-third is bought in Europe; and these 
importations, during the last eleven years, are alleged to have pro- 
duced a revenue for the United States Treasury of nearly $200,000,- 


1|000. The amount of revenue from silk goods for the last year ranks 


third, and was 10} per centum of the whole. I insert here a table 
showing the imports of silk goods for the years 1892 and 1893. 

The goods, the value of importations of which increased in 1893, 
as compared with 1892, are herewith shown: 


1893, | 


205 133, 740 
3, 540, 144 — 2,983, 

92, 914 To; 
420, 870 402, 
866, 1 824, 106 
542, 856 484, 292 
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as compared with 1892, is shown in the following 
articles: 


Decrease. 
Amount, | Per cent. 


$17,359 7.71 

1 85.29 

180, 249 8.23 

816, 399 22.04 

26, 275 7. 62 

36, 40.15 

122, 120 10.91 

Braids and bindings 175, 905 17.34 
Silk and cotton 92, 857, $11, 490 7.47 
Silk and linen 14,949 ,192 37, 843 72.50 


Thus, while the protective duties have permitted us to supply the 
larger part of the home demand from our own resources, g 
employment to our own peo using quantities of native mate 
id producing reasonable profits for American capital, they have 
also permitted the Government to acquire a large revenue, because 
the prosperity of the American people under the protective system 
enables them to consumo more material than the domestic mills 
are able, under present conditions, to supply. It is a question 
deserving of serious consideration whether proposed reductions 


of the duties at the present time will not, while seriously crippling’ 


the home industry, produce less income for the United States Treas- 
ury than the high duties now in operation. If there is any product 
of human industry which may fairly be regarded as a luxury it is 
the silk fabric. Human existence may be maintained under per- 
fectly comfortable conditions without silk clothing or silk mate- 
rial; and while millions of Americans purchase silks because they 
are prosperous and the material is cheap, surely if there is anything 
which might fairly be taxed highly by a government for revenue 
purposes itis this article, which men and women can do withont if 
they will, and for which, if they must have silks, it is W they 
should pay something in the shape of taxation to the Federal 


Whether the protection now afforded to American silk manufac- 
ture shall becontinued or not is, however, chiefly a question whether 
the Americans—men and women who labor in the mills shall obtain 
high wages or low wages. The wages paid to silk-workers in this 
country are at least twice as much as those paid to persons similarly 
employed in England; they are fully three times as much as the 
wages paid in France and Germany, and they are four or five times 
as much asthe wages paid in Italy. All of these countries are sharp 
competitors in the American market for the trade of this prosperous 
nation; and no reasonable man can doubt that if the Wilson Dill 
shall g into effect the silk mills in the United States will be com- 
pelled either to suspend operations entirely orto reduce the w of 
theiroperativesto the lowest level of their competitors. The advan- 
tage given to the manufacturer who pays low prices for his labor 
is shown in a striking manner by the fact that the French and 
German manufacturers of silks, operating upon low wage scales, 
have thrust their products upon the British markets in such quanti- 
ties as to inflict injury, almost amounting to annihilation, upon the 
British manufacture of silks. : 

But, of late years, other competitors of ours of even a more formi- 
dable character than the nations of Europe have appeared in the silk 
market. India, China, and Japan are introducing the latest im- 
proved machinery and methods in silk manufacture. The Japanese, 
more 8 than the Chinese or the Hindoos, are said to have 
imported lately 4,000 silk power looms of tho most improved type. 
It is a safe assertion that the cost of labor in Japan is not one-tenth 
of the cost of laborin the silk mills inthis country; andif the duties 
upon goods such as are made in those countries are to be reduced, 
no reduction of wages in American mills, to which an American oper- 
ative will submit, will allow the American manufacturer to carry on 
his business. Themere threat of reduction of duties upon silk 
has inflicted injury of a most serious character already upon Ameri- 
can mills. Not more than one-half of the silk machinery in the 
United States is now running, and that which is in operation is 
running upon short time. 

It is a peculiarity of this industry that it is affected almost more 
than any other by constant changes of fashion in the materials used. 
Few es of silk have any permanent value. The mannfacturers 
are at the mercy of fashion. As the report of the Silk Association 

resses it: „There are no spring and fall styles in common cotton 
cloth or pig iron. Their value depends on the cost of production 
and the ordinary fluctuations of the market, which rarely exceed 
reasonable limits, but silk fabrics which last season were worth $1 
a yard may now be worth less than 50 cents, or even may be unsala- 
ble at any price.” 

The reductions in the duties upon silk goods proposed by the Wil- 
son bill are sometimes of a very serioüs character. The rates are 
cut so heavily as to threaten American manufacturers and their 
working people with grievous injustice, but particular objection 
may be made to the removal of the pound duty upon plushes and 

elvets and the substitution for the com duties upon those 
cles of a single ad valorem duty of 45 per cent. 


All of the forcible objections which lie against single ad valorem 
duties may be urged with t force against these changes. The 
goods in question are most difficult to value, even by experts; and 
under an ad valorem duty great irregularities must occur, where 
both the revenue and honest importers will suffer. The single 
valorem duty opens the door wide to fraud, and there is scarcely a 
possibility that the American manufacturer will be able to obtain 
the full measure of even the insufficient protection thus proposed in 
his behalf. The Board of General Appraisers shows that under the 
compound duties of the present tariff only three reappraisements of 
silk fabrics were held in 1893, "The specifie auras positively neces- 
sary in conjunction with the ad valorem duty if the Government is 
to get the revenue to which it is entitled and if manufacturers and 
honest importers are to be protected from fraudulent practices. 

It is a part of the argument for the maintenance of sufficient pro- 
tection to this industry that it has enlarged to such a wonderful 
extent, that it has so widely diversified its products, and thatit has 
improved the general conditions under which labor is employed in 
the mills. The value of the finished production of silk goods quite 
doubled in the decade between 1880 and 1890, and the fabrics made 
were so diversified that our own mills now make every article manu- 
factured in the older silk-manufacturing countries, and these are 
fully equal to the foreign product in every particular. In 1880 
there were but 382 establishments rasgo tnit. silk; in 1890 
there were 472, and in the latter year the number of operatives had 
increased by more than 18,000, or over 62 A cent, and the wages 
increased from $9,000,000 to nearly $20,000,000, an increase of more 
than 115 cent. The number of spindles increased from 508,137 
to 1,250,000, an increase of nearly 147 per cent, and the number of 
looms increased from 8,474 to 22,569, an advance of more than 166 
percent. But in addition to the mills engaged in the fab- 
ries 52 establishments were employed in dyeing and finishing silk 
goods. These had an invested capital of more than $2,250,000, they 
employed 1,745 hands, and paid more than $1,000,000 in wages. 

ne of the most interesting facts connected with the industry 
developed by the census returns of 1890 was ie although the 
number of operatives employed in the mills increased in the case of 
males more than 100 per cent and in the case of females more than 
77 per cent, there was an actual decrease in the number of children 


employed; in fact, this decrease of child operatives in the silk mills 
was very remarkable. In 1880, 5,566 children were employed, and 
in 1890, only 2,866, a decrease of nearly 50 cent. 


e average 
annual per capita earnings for all classes of employés in 1890 was 
$387, as against $292 in 1880, an increase of $95, or 32.53 per cent. 
These figures show that as child labor has less employment in the 
silk mills, the earnings of adult employés steadily increase. 

It is a matter for most serious consideration by this honorable 
body whether it will lend its assistance to the promotion of an 
attack upon this great industry, which must inevitably result either 
in the suspension of operations by a large number of mills or in the 
severe reduction of wages, which for years past have been steadil 
increasing. There is no reason atall why this industry, under sue 
2 fair measure of protection as has been given to it by the McKin- 
ley tariff, should not continuously expand, until, instead of supply- 
ing this great nation with two-thirds of the silk that it consumes, 
it should supply the whole of the domestic demand. And what 
argument can be made successfully against such a policy when the 
facts conclusively show that, as the industry has been built be 
from nothing to a condition which permits it to supply two-thi 
of the domestic requirements, the prices of the materials have 
steadily declined as the wages of the working people engaged in 
producing have continuously enlarged? 

One of the changes proposed with respect to silk fabries in the 
Wilson bill is that silk materials used for hat trimmings, hat rib- 
bons, braids, linings, etc., now dutiable at 50 per cent ad valorem, 
shall be placed on the free list, Apart from any other considera- 
tion, it would appear to be most inadvisable to make the degree of 
duty dependent upon the purpose to which may be devoted an article 
that is useful for many purposes. When an imported article has 
left the custom-house, nobody but the owner ean tell to what pur- 
pose it is to be devoted, To place upon the free list a silk hon 
which is alleged to be designed for a hat trimming, but which may 
be used to trim anything else, will be to invite the free importation 
of vast quantities of ribbons which will not be used for trimming 
hats; and, at any rate, it is difficult to understand why American 
manufacturers of hats or American milliners should have such an 
advan as this at the cost of great possible injury to American 
silk manufacturers. Ihe duties were removed from these materials 
probably as a kind of compensation to the hat manufacturers for 
the reduction of the duty upon hats from 55 per cent to 30 per cent, 
in the Wilson bill; but it would be far better for the hat manufac- 
turers to permit them to have the duty which protects them now 
than to inflict injury upon the silk manufacturers and to open wide 
the door to fraud by placing hat trimmings upon the free list. 

It is likely that the mass of the American people have no com- 
prehension of the magnitude and importance of this great indus- 
try, which has sprung into existence within the lifetime of men 
still young, and which has attained magnificent p des- 
tinea er ce of a wise system of protection to Ww 
larger and larger as the years pass by. Just what has been 
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by the enterprising men who conduct this business is shown very 
fully in the admirable report yes the industry contained in the 
census bulletin issued by the Census Bureau as the result of the 
investigation made four years ago; and I beg leave to submit that 
report, with all its details, as a part of my remarks. It deserves to 
be studied by every American, and particularly by the members of 
this body, who are to be called upon to vote upon the question 
whether the barriers behind which the industry has grown so great 
shall be partially torn down. 


[Census Bulletin. No. 348. January 26, 1893.] 
MANUFACTURES—THE SILK INDUSTRY. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., December 23, 1892. 

Herewith is presented a report on the manufacture of silk in the United 
States. The inquiry made for the Eleventh Census respecting this industry has 
been more 5 in various details than at any previous census, and the 
results will be found particularly interesting and instructive. 

While the report of the silk industry for the census of 1880 showed remarkable 

the advance in the state of art for the past decade has been won- 
not only in qua and characterof production, but in the invention 
and development of impro machinery eer m the operation of which silk 
fabrics of all description have been brought wi thereach of the masses and, 
to considerable extent, translated from the category of luxuries to that of necessi- 
ties. The success attending the industry of silk manufacture in the United 
States has naturally gue b to healthy home competition, with the result 
stimnlated and American made silk goods now find 

abundant demand within our own markets. 

The classification of silk goods of American manufacture is now practically 
ath wad Selig Ned oo te AQ: ROM iu QUITE cf AORE beams id 
coun an eq © foreign produc q jy of weave, beauty o: 
design, and excellence of finish. 

'The value of the net or finished production of silk — manufactured * 

LI 


for the census year 1 
an increase of $34,634,876, or 100.33 per cent. 
'The general facts attending the various items of increase, as indicated by the 
accompanying tables, are shown in the following comparative statement: 


Comparative statement of the silk manufacture. 


Number of establishments reported. 


Capital invested (a) 

Number of hands em 62. 47 
Amount of wages 115.16 
Miscellaneous expenses 6 
Cost of materials used. . 120.63 
Value of product ..... 298, 033, 045 112.75 
Number of spindles 508, 137 146. 94 
Number of loom 3 166, 33 


This does not include the sum of $10,355,160, value of " Property hired," as 
this item was not reported at the census of 1880. 
b This item was not reported prior to the census of 1890. 


These figures do not include the operations of 52 establishments engaged in 
TABLE 1.—Oomparative 


The average annual capita earnings for all classes of employés in 1890 was 
$887 as against $292 in 1880, an 3 895, or 32.53 per don : 


although a very marked decline in B priod ensued in 1890, estimated to average 
fully r cent, the amount of p 
increased, thus p. eem. the A 2 value of product. This demonsirates that 
- A isle e qi of progress in in 
of the uc! $ 
The more thorough system of TANE Mon by the present census may have 
measurably affected the increase shown in the amount of capital employed. since 
“invested capital,” as returned at the census of 1880, did not take cognizance of 
all items which are poer embraced in the current census inquiry under the 
head of “Live assets." * Miscellaneous expenses“ are reported for 1890 only. 
No previous census in has embraced the cost incurred in manufacturin 
[) tions other than that of wages paid and materials used," and this fac: 
should be borne in mind when comparing the industrial statistics of 1890 with 
those of previous census periods. 
The number of spindles employed in silk manvfacture has increased from 
508,137 in 1880 to 1,254,798 in 1890, an increase of 746,661, or 146.94 per cent. 
ven more noteworthy than this great increase in the number of spindles is 
the rapid disappearance of the old-time cumbersome handlooms, which are being 
superseded by the power looms, the inventive genius of the age having pro- 
duced marvelous improvements in both mechanism, speed, and artistic effects. 
At the census of 1880 3,153 handlooms were employed as against 1,747 in 1890, a 
decrease of 1,406, or 44.59 per cent. In 1890 20, power looms were employed as 
t 5,321 in 1880, an increase of 15,501, or 291.32 per cent. The total number 
of all looms employed in 1890 was 22,569 as against 8,474 in 1880, an increase of 
14,095, or 166.33 per cent. 
is report was prepared under the ae. directions of the division of manu- 
factures of the Census Office, by Mr. goa aa special Agen assisted by Mr. 
Peter T. Wood, to both of whom the office is inde! for this v. ble report. 
ROBERT G. PORTER, 
Superintendent of Census, 


SILK MANUFACTURE. 
[By Byron Rose.] 


silk on the American continent to the decennial period of 1880, precludes the 
necessity in this report for any extended reference to the rise nS MVICUM of silk 
manufacture in the United States preceding the latter date beyond such as may be 
necessary for purposes of com; n. 


PRODUCTION. 


The sve of the silk industry — the past decade, both in amount and 
value roduction, may justly be considered as one of leading interest. The 
value of finished products of silk manufacture in 1890 was $69,154,599, an increase 
in value over that of 1880 of $34,634,876, or 100.33 per cent. "Table 1 exhibits 
the 3 facts g silk manufacture for the census years of 1880 
and 1890, e table shows the number of establishments, capital invested, ma- 
chinery used, miscellaneous expenses, number of hands employed, amount of 
—.— pei gross and net costof materials used, and gross and net value of 
uc 


Statement: 1850 and 1890. 


States and years. 

o AAE AT, 180 472 4, 181, 680 
1880 382 5, 227, 500 
Se 1890 9| 112,253 |............ 30, 409 

1880 5 124200 16, 400 62, 000 85, 900 

Connecticut 5 1800 85 9,037,012 1, 20, 789 1,617,538 | 6,123, 715 

IHools 10 10 200 asooo] "100200 | 22,80 

: C 1880 5 2 000 25, 000 30, 000 27, 000 

Maryland . 1890 4 50, 400 7, 500 12, 400 30, 500 

1880 4 20, 900 3, 500 10, 000 7, 400 

Massachusetts. ee nnne rennen 1890 20| 3,353,296 | 364,800 | 591,008 | 2, 206. 588 

22 1,906,900 | 194,100 | 303,950 | 808,850 

132 | 16,809,927 |, 2,170,079 | 5,039,564 | 9, 600, 284 

106 | 6,952,325 |" 984,100 | 2,290,000 | 8,678, 225 

aiam] Laa] CR | Eae 

35 37, 820 15, 000 1, 750 21, 080 

6 24, 700 4, 000 12; 000 8.700 

66 9, 202. 003 1,462,502 | 2,941,679 | 4,957,882 

49| 1,279,900 | 422.000 287,000 670, 900 

8| '122,256 |.......-..-- 364 51, 892 

er 5 „81. "iienue| 157 115 357.855 

6 61, 000 500 


& Fi 
b This item was no 


'or comparative hired pro to the amount of $10,355,100 is omitted in 1890, this item not being reported at the census of 1880. 
V fully re 2 1o. k 


cIncluded in eg es other States, 1880." 


be osed. These establishments were distributed as follows: 
eIncludes States having less than 3 establishments in 
be disclosed. These 


g less than 3 establishments in emer dering the census year 1890, in order that the operations of ee establishments may not 
+ 


1; Missouri, 1; North Carolina, 1; V. 


i irginia, 1. 
the census 1880, in order that the operations of individual establishments may not 
ts were distributed as follows: Kansas, "Males ti Mise. 


1; New Hampshire, 1; Rhode Island, 1; Vermont, 1. 
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TABLE 1.—Comparative statement; 1880 and 1890—Continued. 


Machinery—Continued. 


States and years. 


[T LT. 
288888 


wB Sant Rei Sanat BBac 


and silk 


$400, 107 
173, 283 


Aggregate. Males above 


228, 786 30, 217 
15, 744 6, 864 
2, 463 40 
hes Ü 93 nu mene i 8 c... 
6 1,910 1, 700 6, 776 


$1, 122, 914 
856, 941 


351, 200 | $2, 327, 684 
19,208,683 | 1,400,480 h 
123, 406 13, 303 102 
66, 418 3, 500 3,552 2, 355 
5, 723, 328 78, 485 864 73, 134 
8, 025, 325 12,000 | 115, 040 41, 693 
155, 931 111, 978 4,727 1,725 
73, 820 9,900 |....-.:22.]-. » e 
29, 630 2,799 6 205 
11,630 2, 980 1. 150 . 
2, 811, 697 156, 120 69, 976 48, 149 
1, 730, 870 161, 815 64, 725 15,715 
17, 191, 845 228,811 | 155,650 | 143,132 
8, 064, 835 83,400 | 482,472 78, 548 
8,571, 281 936,248 | 117,785 63, 990 
4 485 730, 530 430 24, 167 
335 5,488 
845 2,075 
794, 350 
394, 680 


Average number of hands employed. 


Females 
abore 15 


16 years. 


50,913 


t 
= 
Ca 


Qe PBRS mgo 
888888838 


28 


a This item was not reported in 1880, and does not include selling expenses. 


The following summaries show the value of net 8 in the various 
classes of goods manufactured at the census periods of 1880 and 1890: 


Finished goods for the census year 1880. 


Bowing sik ꝛnkũũ„ͤcn $776, 120 
Funn -- 2... er Lee -- 6,007, 735 
C0 ——V—V—— da SE 225, 
UICE AI ᷣͤ A 4,115, 205 
— —ͤ—e 1, 101, 875 
Tie silks and scarf: 606, 675 
Millinery silks.. 891, 955 
Other broad 627, 595 
Handkerchie 3, 881, 500 
Ribbons ... 6, 023, 100 
es 437, 000 
Braids and bindings ........ v 999, 685 
Fringes and dress trimmings .---..--...-..------------- . 4,950,275 
Corda, tassels, enteries, and millinery trimmings 1, 866, 575 
Upholstery and military trimmings..................... 1, 392, 355 
Coach laces and carriage trimmings........ 37,510 
Undertakers', hatters', and fur trimmings . = 59, 805 
Mixed goods and silk values therein 519, 643 
II ð ͤ d SCRIP E S T 34, 519, 723 


Finished goods for the census year 1890. 


Machine twist and sewing silk 
Fringe, — bea phe got bag and floss sil 
Dress goods, figured and p 

Tailors’ linings 


Handkere! 
Ribbons 
Laces. 


5,170 
118, 665 
117,1 
88,7 785, 
42, 575 125, 895 5 
1, 765 A 100, 361 
UNERDERO 15,700 |. reas 35, 415 
115,081 | 3,251,023 2, 848 4, 611, 959 
17,330 | 1,990,515 121,000 | 1,869,515 3, 491, 093 
,992 | 17,875, 430 | 5,205, 501 | 12, 669, 929 25, 405, 082 
,281| 9,678,536 | 2,502,400 | 7,176,136 12, 851, 045 
451,825 | 10,141,079 | 1,318,742 | 8,822,337 17, 736, 315 
5, 331, 804 4,798, 204 9, 368, 025 
13, 983 13, 983 33,927 
19, 495 |. 19, 495 53, 110 
12, 084, 916 5, 067, 312 11, 404, 223 
1, 830, 985 426, 2, 853, 165 
148, 763 135, 000 
713, 254 551, 114 
82,510 940 
Finished goods for the census year 1590—Continued. 
Eu n ESI PT REP y y MTITTITTTIITIST A: $2, 771, 382 


The values stated in the foregoing summaries represent the value 
of the product at the factory, without subtracting expenses of sell- 


ing. The term“ net production” signifies the quantity and value 
of finished goods after allowance has been made for materials “twice 
included,” which is fully explained hereafter in this report. 

From the foregoing summaries it will be seen that the value of 
net production increased from $34,519,723, in 1880, to $69,154,599, in 
1890, an increase of $34,634,876, or 100.33 percent. In 5 
these figures, however, the fact should be borne in mind that, al- 
though values have declined, estimated by competent authorities to 
be not less than 25 per cent, the amount of production in quantities 
shows a very marked increase. 

The following tables, 2 and 3, show the “‘ quantities” of silk goods 
produced in and 1890, but in this respect the report for the cen- 


sus of 1880 furnished but small basis for comparison with the more 
comprehensive report prepared for the census of 1890: 


TABLE 2,—Quantities of silk in products, 1880. 


1 B 
Sewings 
States. 
and twist. chiefs 
Pounds. Yards. 
A 10, 856, 284 


821, 528 


x a Includes: 329,637 D caer of "Frin ene => floss silk, B 
erse; ew York, ; — acim . at prd — 
Eschalon good d re vin, dress ‘goods, Y 
"o Inclndee A re ps and braids 
follows: Un D 75.444 . — ig ceri California, 444, and New York, 75,000.) 
d Includes States ha than three establishments, in order that 


DEVELOPMENT OF SILK MANUFACTURES. 


quant ty o peste danny oe past A very great advance ha — — 
0 a vanco 
1: as well as th et creased yer eae loyment 
as the ani tcf oil 
pape olse arde 
In the m: ne the "D improvement and inoreased beant; 


teadily improved in nearly every direction, not- 
toa growing home com- 
r3 other note- 

pas e may be mentioned e spread of 

the establishment of mills at numerous points ontside the rec- 


of silk gooda 
of — pun in the operi for n past four decades, are as Cou 


Each of the features above noted is of sufficient importance to merit moro ex- 
tended reference, since all are factors in the history of the past decade. Further 
allusion will be made to these features elsewhere in this report. 


ture, 
silk. Previous to 1810 this E eer as well as such other manipu- 
as then existed in the T ustry. 


The erection in that at 


of silk manufacture 
y rede iie er tee of sewing-silk 
grown indi: 426 out of a total value of 
adaptation of silk thread or 


occurring in T gave im- 
mense impetus to this branch of silk the census of ym ne- 
tion amounted in value to $6,783,855, Mrd being oal with #776. and 


| Broad goods 
y handker- 
chiefs. 


States. 


aren. 


Trimmings and small goods. c 


Yards. 


Pieces Dozens. | Grose 
444 | 491,512 


217, 


" divided as follows: California, 4,515; Connecticut, 121,177; Massachusetts, 75,658; 


figured and 1 tailors’ linings, tio silks and scarfs, '*Other broad goods,” tapestries, curtains, 
and bindings, dress and cloak trimmings, military trimmings, hosiery and knit goods, and Jersey cloth. (Jersey cloth as 


„ of individual est ablishments ma; tbe disclosed. These establishments 
ME ee per S om Maine,1; Michigan,1; Missouri,1; North Carolina,1; Virginia, 1. iino xps B 


Mog produced in that being $7,068,213, an 


year increase of $284, or 4,19 
That this sd in value of produc not — ela —.— 


that 
it was 1,119,825 pounds (2), an increase of 
that th stare of machi wing machine han f t one of a 
e man: otf mac e a one oun 
and doubtless will so A Ebr rr ition whatever 
in this branch from a 


manufacturers having 
TOL Ce trade, and while distancing 
main! h the keenest competition — themselves. 
The manufacture of Pr thia class Se e js now, as in 1880, more oxtensively carried 
on in the States of Massachusetts aud Connecticut than elsewhere. 
e, knitting, this character are pro- 
the manufactarers of silk and machine twistand sewing silks, 7. — 
veloped er since the Tenth Census. The returns fo: 
1880 showed a value in uct of floss silk of $225,025, including fringe, knitting, 
= ate silks. In 1890 the value of the combined production aggregated 
2 an increase of $1, 624, or 721.97 per cent, having kept pace with the 
1 ores demand forthis class of goods for use in art d. 


this class of notion it ma 
6 * broad silks” is applied in 
wovon fabrics other than handkerchiefs, 9 Psa pen and 


the 


ecoration and other 


be stated that the 
"n 
lushes, upholstery 
cation hureinafter 


The enactment of the Morrill mane of at cw rg tho outbreak of the Me cm 
es by which an import duty of 60 per cent ad valorem was im upon silk 
and raw silk put on tho free list, was the first step toward 
— the industry u oh "ig oundation. During the war the pee 
was greatly stimulated, owin gu part to frequent deficiencies in tho foreign 
Jy, odin pees 1O bho Exo ve cost due to the high Mat Eun dum 


importation. At the close of the war (in 1805) 
. — considerable 8 and may bo (aa he rn n 

established. Hence very near! ode fen are hat lias been achieved in — of the 
industry has been accomplis Within he piat twenty t o years. ‘Tho returns 
inth Census reported an annual p: ction i, 026,422 yards, the value 


a The total quantity of sewings and twist produced in 1880, Md nehm at tho 

enth 8 528 pounds but in this amount was included floss silk 
9 and — silk) to the value of $225,- 

latter product in that laced at $7.50 


y be 
pr paner: would give 30,003 as the mer meri ol EFAA leaving 


reference to footnote æ in Table 3 eh " pig peer A ER of 
" that from the total of 1,449,462 Sane B given 3 80 
arr ie knitting, embroidery, and 
wing 41,119, as the production of machine rm 


8 

EN 
4 
E] 


Census no mention was made of goods of this character, but as a matter of fact 
enth Census periods is sh: the aay oe evel and made rapid 


gt being given. The me of MeL diene gs reported at both the Tenth and 
vi 
i —— ͤ — 


from 
manufacture ia nowhere better illostrated than in this branch. Curtains largely 
made of silk, but with some admixture of cotton, are now offered to consumers 
at loss Lee jer wero “all cotton” goods I 10 years ago, while tapestries, prin- 


.... ups sae Vi iG ENS saan mi , 005 " cipally used in furniture Lais a a are Te 0 per cent cheaper and of much 
: — | better design and quality. With on of the most 7 pande 
ö ———— 25522570 » 115, American- maag have largely replaced Those of forei ber yr . Equally 
9 - . 101, . = “other u ziea, lk oh henilies e goods," such 1 s for 
M : 3,011, A c the iniprovément has been E: rapid. The 


Tie alte - scarfs ully "equal to those of fore pu manufacture in both qual- 
Millinery eilks...... 51.--. while pog the 1 — being largely original the home manufacturers, 
Other broad gos 627, W ae they are sold at lower prices than ever before, thus ing them within - 

2 hasing power of tho masses. The industry p es a bright future 
— capable, under favorable conditions, of much larger expansion and diversi 
UR of prex 

The variance in classification in the summaries of finished pro 

d | quate betwee, the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses renders it somewhat difficult 
to make correct detailed ee e between the two periods. The following 
tabular statement, however, is presented: 


dm Ban 
thine ate in other and 
weave, combination of 9 beau 


manufacturera keep fully aligned riyals, main Materials. 
ecessary to the an naba . — 3 as wellas that 
iron abroad. In the meantime, also, values have pae a t decline and 
to consumers are much below those prevailing at th of the Tenth | Upholstery and military trimmings. . 
«Handi hes dcn af 3 3 Coach laces and carriage trimmings . 
erchiefe.—The handkerchief production stands almost y wing 
decline of Tanen ir y Er eat manufactured, ha 36 PP Rie gU onsec noe II Si RC A 
$3,681,000 in 1880 to 1,913,224 in 1 a difference of $1,968,366, or 50.71 per cent. 
This results from the decided change which has occurred durin xing the decade, Dobis erent — pacer ae 
especially within the past four or five years, in the requirements of the purchas- tary trimmings ....... . 
ing trade, the tendenoy being adverse to the class of goods made on American ais 
looms, —:: how heat Toa 8 eee m = 
es from Japan, has recently 
grown to f: dable proportions. It ma, TTT Fringes and dress trimmings ..... 58 VERAM 
com remedios in this lino from d: ah — ces Cords, tassels, and millinery trimmings... 
the mechanical methods and appliances and possesses such c Undertakers’ (a), hatters', and fur trimmings art 
and . — —— skillful, — ee ng mp omg ustrious labor, is well 
to-excite even graver ə minds of many American silk manu- Ti!!! P A KEEPER —ů ä dm di 
facturers and other in carere quesiti a5 on weed e rri roig mae 
other lines of the industry than exists at the t time. Dress and cloak trimmings .....-...---.00++.---+--+- na 
ee e e 8 of this branch during the Mera decade has been 
— oat sik Its while it exceeds of $17,08 yp Sore in E Cg SE qur a Ee mRCR——-—-—— tm 
fo pee ‘4 silks by the eum of $1,898,- a Undertakers' trimmings should be classed with “Upholstery trim- 
In 1880 the value of „100. ‘Che | mings,” but in 1880 were ed f ' and fur trimmings." 
cent. value of the entire prod of in 
1880 ve at while in 1890 ít was apr peas an increase of $248,046, or 2.99 
tbe Morrill ear ‘nd | through the commercial exigencies created | Per Cen: on. gs 
by the civil war tha ier xr: “ribbon produeticn obtained nea | combined increased in the sum of $2,720,944, or 190.29 per cent, that of dress and 
ueber cens ndus! Jus gat mill of real in ce havin, a Geyer cloak tri $2,472,898, or 35.96 per cent. "The decrease in the latter 
ished at i o rene Ns Li in 1863, In 1870 the Ninth Census item can be attributed only to the use of both dress and cloak 
duction of 3,224,264 from that date the p of this branch ot Ps ribbens hs taken their place for dress iture, while 
been up yards, and from onward. The made concerning broad | Plainer styles of cloaks were in favor. This of goods is rrr iei 
silks apply with equal free tosibbons in both diversification and ox ence of | mercy of the ever whims of fashion than any other line of the industry. 
Goods of a character and beauty the ep roductíon of Wish tenons ago Anetta ETTET a 8 aturo, with Ma doin pro- 
URS American manufacturer would have hardly ventured 16 iem mention of dg ot ERIS GRATA 8 S re years, pe 


« would be attempted within that period now constitute a large rion of the 
ular output, while the MU prices at which they y axe offeret to oon: thriving gut l 2 assuming importance, the goods pro- 


Amen being af the t 


sumers, resulting from home point has created a demand for their nse for 


many p never before contemplat ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Laces. — uction of laces Sr dread millinery shows a fall- 
ing off from $4 000 in 1880, 5 00, a decroass af $178,250 0r 40.10 FF industry in 
cent. A considerable portion of the decrease can be attributed to the fact that | that „which inclu some of those yed exclusiveiy in silk A 
under tho Tenth Census lace mitts were classified as laces, while under the present finiahing, ‘ete, tho number of — in 1890. The number of es: 


in 1890 was 472, being all silk manufacturing concerns, an 


perd deep rei Bh pifei tei ge ti but by far the most im; — 
increase of $0, or 23.66 cent. To these should be 


check to the manufacture of this class of goods during latter part of past 
decade Vc eq i N — 7 the mq which nrose as to the construction engaged in sik dyeing, finishing nee: pe paces M a ng a total 3 for the whole 
af the clause in act of 1883. The inadvertent omission ustry of 524 establishmenta, a net increase , or 
vof the word vegetable "in paid clause ed to largo importations sf ore bong 87.17 per cent. 

entered as hat trimmings, and consequently, as claimed by th The following comparative statement for 1880-1800 shows, by States, the num- 
liable to a duty of abont 20 per cent ad valorem instead of 50 per. cent as silk of engaged in sd índustry (including —.— and finishing) 


ber. 
s, to which classification American manufacturers claimed they properly | and the increase or decrease in 

ed. The resulting lawsuits of dn: rters Laarman of duties naturally 

laced American manufacturers at vanta; age, A final decision of the 

preme Court of the bap States . — 1880 sustained the claims of the importers, 
and as a result durin [o present census year American lace machinery 
remained largely idle, i Seni estimated by one of the principal manufacturers 
in this line that poe 2 than one-third of me — was in operation dur- 
ing year. RC m 1890 this Apu act of C 
amending the tariff law, so that all 8 eee. 1 of silk, or of Which 
silk is the component material of chief value, became subject to a duty of 60 per| Total ' 2382 524] n3]|........ 


tion 01 52 77105 i i900 against 0999,59 in 1880, am increase of of $1,771,697, or 
177.23 per cent. In 1880 (fiscal year) the inveice 'valuo of this class of 

rted inte the E of New York amounted to 81,707,114, and in 1890 it Was 

hus be seen that Americah manufacturers have made good 


Huba 


cation of the two itemsis dy in du summary showing the value of production, 
but the value of the output of plushes ve od pans hat of velvets. Tho vel. 
veta on —_ have been mostly u for millinery and dress trimming 
purposes, w , among other uses, are largely employed in the 
2p lino Ferd vo 1 y superseded foreign 


American made goods of character having become ular with 
th tendo. So far only plain goods, RES karin aa m alll with cotton 


the 1 red effects in both fae such as are seen the artistic 

— E a Ly ons weavers or of the foreign rich aivaiik Main solvets, velvets. 

demand for both the latter, however, is com limited, being mainly 

restricted to the wealthier c , while the larger proportion of the class of 
compe 


vensi 


— 
— 
i 
l 


The statement on the following reproduced from the on The 
ing and Finishing of Textiles, 95 shows the number of establi 
vested, miscellaneous expenses, NA number of hands — lyen — classes, 
total amount — € poise ceg oq es der e erm value of work 
done in exclusively to dyeing and finishing silk goods and 


Upholstery goods. —Under this general head the s for 1890 shows the 
following values Sear pee pan composed of silk, or of which silk was the 


component chief value; curtains, $ 1,380,287, 
other upholstery broad goods, 1,010,721; a sini e . £L ‘the Tenth 
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Establishments engaged exclusively in dyeing and finishing silk goods and yarns. 


Labor and wages. 
Number Miscel- ag 


f Aggregate 
States. establish- Sate: laneous Average number of hands employed. Total 
ments. 9. —u— 1 —— — —| amount 
Total. Males. _ | Females | Children. in wages. 


744, 059 
220, 034 

he 

Total cost | Chemicals Mere idee 

Steam. | Water. All other.] of all and Fuel, | Allother work 

materials. | dyestufts. materials, done. 
Total. 555 e 1,518 21 10 | $1,272, 251 | $1,092,192 | $83,475 | — $96,584 | $2,925,101 
8 B x 22, 544 478, 637 
All other States (a) 38,451 | 29,223 | 3,395 5 88 122748 


a Includes States having less than 3 establishments, in order that the o ons of individual establishments may not he disclosed. These establish ments 
were distributed as follows: Connecticut, 1; Illinois, 1; Pennsylvania 5. The 5 establishments ported ‘ 
Connecticut and Illinois to avoid disclosing the operations of ae establishments. righ FCC 


LOCATION OF SILK MILLS, being 47.39 and 52.61. In 1890 the combined value of the same items was 
Allusion has been made to '' the spread of the industry“ during the past decade | $21,086,308, leaving $29,921,229 as She amount otherwise included as capital, the 
fages n 

0 


throngh the establishment of mills at numerous points outside the recognized | Tespective percen to the whole sum of $51,007,937 being 41.4 and 59.00. 

centers of the industry in 1880. The following list, substanti. complete, indi- | 1880 the net value of finished goods produced for each dollar of capital invested 
cates the location of silk mills, with the year of their establi SP at points | Was $1.80, and in 1890 it was $1.30. though these figures apparently show that 
where none existed prior to 1880. At a number of the locations named additional | the producing capacity of capital was er in 1890 than in 1880, the fact that 
mills have also been erected within the last census decade, but only the first one | „live assets? were more fully reported under the Eleventh than under the Tenth 


established is referred to in this list: Census, and the great decline in values of products, already alluded to, should be 
1880. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Boonton, N. J.; Hawley, Pa. considered in this connection. A careful analysis of these two items will demon- 
1881. Dover, N. J.; den, N. J.; Allentown, Pa.; Darby, Pa. strate that the ratio of production to capital in 1890 was considerably larger than 
1882. Brid port, Conn.; Preston, Conn.]; Tariffville Conn. ; Oswego, N. Y. in 1880. 
1883. Atho! » oe : "m Easton, Pa. LABOR AND WAGES. 
€ Stang NA. 7 South leben P Thereturns show that the average number of hands employed in 1890 was 50,913,a 


i ~ x while in 1880 it was 31,337,/the increase amounting to 19,576, or 62.47 t. 
1886. Becket, Mass, Newton Upper Falls, Mass.; Guilford, Conn, Fultonville, | The following tabular statement shows the eee or decree ta anmber add 


A Aar Ee NJ ae ia em, Pas Dateemnque, Pà- East Mauch Chunk, 8 of males, females, and children employed in 1890 as compared with 


1887. Ho eville, R. I.; Glenn, N. Y.; Middletown, N.Y.; Nor- 
wich, N. jp Whitehall, N. Y.; Hackettstown, N. J.; Honesdale, Pa.; Hagers- 
; 


Md. ton, Pa.; Reading, Pa.; Belding, Mich. Increase. Decrease. 
. Jamestown, N. Y.; Bayonne, N. J.; Midland Park, N. J.; Port Oram, N, Employés. 1890. | 1880. |_——_ ——|—— —-——— 
J.; Altoona, Pa.; Bloomsburg, Pa.; Pottsville, Pa.; Tobyhanna, Pa.; Weatherly, Number. | Per cent. Number. Per cent. 


Pa.; Peters Va.; Wadesboro, N. C. 
1889. Argus N.Y.; Hillburn, N. Y.; Hornellsville, N. Y.; Kinderhook, N. 

Y.; Mattewan, N. Y.; Spring Valley, N. Y.; Steinway, Long Island, N. Y.; Oak- | Males above 16 qoare -...| 18,998 | 9,375 9, 623 

land, N. J.; Pompton, N. J. Females above 15 y ..| 29,049 | 16,396 12, 053 
1890. Sandwich, Mass.; Monroe, N. Y. Children isson scenes 2,9806] 5,000 |... 5 Leere 
A large portion of the spread of the indastry to new points has resulted from 
ie , by manufacturers elsewhere engaged therein, of annex ” establish- 8 . 

ments devoted mainly to the throwing branch, in which women and children Notwithstanding the growth of the industry the decrease in the number of 

are principally employed, the work being of the lightest kind. This has occurred | children employed is xx noticeable, being largely due to the stringent laws 

notably in the State of Pennsylvania, where, in addition to a plentifol supply of | which have been enacted during the decade in several States regulating the 

unemployed labor of the character mentioned, fuel is 8 employment of children in factories. 

cheap. The location of mills in this State, as well as in some instances in other he total amount paid in ir N in 1890 was $19,080,318* as against $9,146,705 

n has, furthermore, been reste facilitated by the financial inducements | in 1880, an increase of $10,533,613, or 115.16 per cent. The amount of wages paid 

offered by various towns, the citizens of which have hastened to recognize the | per capita in 1880 was $292; in 1890 it was $387, an increase of $95, or 32.53 per 

value of establishing an 3 their locality furnishing ight, agreeable, and | cent. 

remunerative employment to labor of the class referred to. Hence, liberal sub- | , The following comparative statements show the rates of vages paid per week 

scriptions have been made toward the erection of mills on mutually advantageous | to classified operatives in 1890 and 1880. It is proper to mention, however, that 

terms. While these isolated establishments, as a were at the first mere only © net cent of the establishments made detailed reports on this subject in 

“annexes” devoted to the throwing of material to be woven at the parent | 1890. . $ f 

establishment in one or another of the chief centers of the manufacture, weaving Rates of wages per week to classified operatives: 1890. 

was later on also entered upon, while eapon among those established in the 


latter half of the past decade are a number of well equipped factories, embracin 
F . ES : ts a problem whi : Classes oF estai na 
ie ad van or o se, of an inso: on presents a problem whic f i 
has been widely discussed. On the one side are chea) Peael, cheaper help, lower ot OREERT Fre Me m is iieri 
taxes, less eur erra for 1 space, eto., while on the other there are the ad van. ing. 
tages of pro to market, to expert textile machinists, and to depots for all 2 — 
manner of supplies, aud also of having ed employés, who can hardly be ae 
induced to remove to country towns, where the operatives must first be instructed | Raw-silk winder..... €———————X sh MOST T $5.24 
almost en masse in their several tasks. But whatever the advantages or disad- | Raw-silk cleaner...... m > AG A 4.71 
— 5 of remote location, the throwsters at the principal centers have | Baw-silk doubler -..... aes 3 A 5.07 
found it difficult to compete with these outside establishments, the difference in | Raw-silk spinner... 96 $6.70 4.85 
wages alone being a most important factor. Raw-silk twister . 68 7.52 5.25 
Soft-silk winder 198 |...5.... 5» 6.31 
edem Soft-silk spooler 123 6.09 5.71 
The returns for capital employed are far more comets at the present census | Soft-silk warper .. 142 13. 60 8.74 
than d previo obtained, embracing in detail the Live assets” and also | Soft-silk beamer 56 11.26 9.40 
the Value of property hired," while atthe Tenth Census they were largely confined | Soft sillc warp twister 1 13.35 10. 00 |. 
to the actual investments of manufacturers, and did not include the “ Value of prop- | Handloom weaver 5 14. 00 8.52 
hired," which under the present census aggregates $10,355,160, ga | Power-loom weaver: 
capital employed of $61,362,697. (a) Hence, for p ses of comparison Pro CRC eo See e 108 11. 16 9.04 
with the Tenth Census, it becomes — todeduct this amount of $10,355,160 dens d e web Pog a 79 15.74 11.28 
from the total of $61,362,097, which leaves the sum of $51,007,537 in 1890, as against | Braiding-machine operative 80 8.48 6. 00 
19,125,900 in 1880, an increase of $31,882,237, or 166.70 per cent. The items of | Knitting-machine operative . 14 16. 00 8.00 
Value of land and buildings and “ Total value of ery are the only ones | Lace machine operative 4 o 
with which the returns of 1880 can bo compared. — — — ^. .— PDesigne r 23.18 16.50 |. 
The value of land and buildings increased from $3,836,600 in 1880 to $6,904,628 15.05 8.50 
in 1890, an increase AK 068,028, or 79.97 per cent, while the value of the machin- 36.00 |. 2 ccce seres 
ery, em red increased from $5,227,500 in 1880 to $14,181,680 in 1890, an increase 13. 87 10.12 
ef po „or 171.29 per cent. In 1880 the combined value of land and buildings 9.29 4.50 
inery ,100, leaving $10,061,200as the amount otherwise included 12.34 6.89 


was 89, 
as capital, the respective percentages of the above to the whole sum of $19,125,300 


a To this sum of $61,362,697 should be added the sum of 52.808, 157, the amount of | * To these amounts should be added 1,745 hands and $1,013,325 wages, reported 
ca invested in 52 establishments engaged exclusively in dyeing and finishing | by 52 establishments engaged in dyeing and ag gen hone and yarns, mak- 
npe and ie thus making the capital invested in the silk industry the total number o ds employed in the industry 52, to whom 
in $69,730, 693,643 was paid in wages. 
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Rates of wages per week to classified operatives: 1880. 


Classes of operatives. Males. | Females. 


Raw-silk spinner 
Row.silk twister. 
Raw-silk reeler.. 
Soft-silk doubler 
Soft-s 


rere 
28888883882 


a There is a very great difference in the size of looms for different kinds of goods 


The highest rates to power loom weavers are paid to those employed on the large 
looms used in fringe and trimming manufacture. b The designer is sometimes 
also the superintendent. c The cutter is sometimes also the designer. d The 
chief dyer receives from $20 to $30. 

MACHINERY, 

Broad goods looms.—Allusion has heretofore been made to the decrease in the 
employment of hand looms within the past census decade. In 1880 the total 
number of looms Ay malay in use for weaving broad goods was 4,732; of this 
number 1,629 were hand looms and 3,103 power looms. In 1890 but 413 hand 
looms were reported in use, the decrease being 1,216, or 74.65 per cent. In 1880 the 
respective apeg of hand and power looms employed in this branch were 
94.43 and 65.57. In 1890 the total number of broad looms employed was reported 
at 15,279, of which 413 were hand looms and 14,866 power looms, the total increase 
over 1880 being 10,547, or 222.89 per cent; of number 14,866 were power looms, 
the increase in these being 11,763, or 379.08 per cent. In 1890 the respective per- 
eentages of hand and power looms employed in this branch were 2.70 and 97.30. 

Narrow goods looms.—In 1880 the total number of employed in the com- 
bined production of ribbon and other narrow goods (no separate classification 
being made) was 3,742; of this number 1,524 were hand looms and 2,218 pra 
looms. 1890 1,334 hand looms were reported in use, the decrease being 190, or 
1880 the respective percentages of hand and power looms 
of looms 
en 
5.956 power looms, the total increase over 1880 being 3,548, or 94.82 per cent. Of 
being 3,738, or 168.53 per 
cent. Of these 5,956 power looms, 4,989 were reported as — 1 — 

v goods. " Inl o res 0 
in this branch were 18.30 and 81.70. 
found that the 


g together the looms for broad goods and narrow goods, it is 


rob ^ A 7 — 5 an increase in ood 1 year of ma 
ms, or 166, cen ie respective 0 an wer looms 
loyed in 1880 we PN 

hese fi 
a factor o 
goods and 


has a result 
of the progress of the decade, high speed and the most economical methods havin, 
^ Tap (226, while the marvelous advance in oon 


and E penne employed in silk 
progress had been mado 
t and vi impor- 
tantimprovements si 
cially is this the case in 
which have been brought to a high degree of perfection, the natural effect o: 
which has not only lessened the cost of production but resulted in the manufac- 
ture ofa higher class of fabrics of a character in many instances never before 
attempted in this country. 

Among the most important improvements in this direction is the adaptation of 
the swivelloom attachment to the power loom, This loom isa perfect piece of mech- 
anism, which produces swivel or embroidered effects even more satisfactorily than 
was formerly achieved by the handloom, which had been regarded hitherto as the 
only loom on which swivel work could be performed. The capacity of production 
by the power swivel loom is, of course, many times greater. 

Spindles.—The following tabular statement shows the increase in the number of 
spindles of the various kinds employed in 1890 over 1880, together with percent- 
ages of such increase: 


Increase. 
Spindles. 


The speed of K F also heen sooslerated to an extent 
which some years since d have seemed almost impracticable. But a short 
time before census period of 1880 throwing machinery was introduced, the 
spindles of —— —— —— 808 18 000 h =e almost double 

speed o ubsequently, h and even more revo- 
lutions Red gii : but in time it was ascertained that- was & t be- 
yond which no advantage was — pi d increasing the and hence the fend- 
oy of late has been rather toward reducing it, the results being generally more 
satisfactory. At present about 10,000 revolutions minute for the “ first time 
over! and about 7,500 revolutions for the second time over" is the average 
speed at which spindles are operated on the latest improved machinery, while on 
frames of less modern construction the speed is very much lower, not ex- 
ceeding 5,000 or even 4,000 revolutions. 

Equally, asin looms and spinning machinery, has there been a t improve- 
ment in all other mechanical appliances, such as winders, 3 warpers, 
quillers, jacquard dobbies, etc., the running speed of all of which has undergone 
large increase. The number and kinds of other mee cal accessories reported. 
jn use at the Eleventh Census are as follows: Jacquard attachmenta, 5,905; sew- 
ng machines, 1,032; knitting machines, 245; lace machines, 78. 

i MATERIALS. 

The gross value of all materials and supplies consumed in 1880 was $22,467,701. 
In 1890 it was $50,919,016, an increase of 178.451.815 or 126.63 per cent. In 1890 
the value of the raw silk and silk materials consumed constituted 91.03 cent 
of the value of all materials used; in 1880 it was 85.49 per cent. In the 


gross value of manufactured products was $87,298,454, the percentage of the 
value of materials and supplies being 58.33, while in 1880 the was 54.76, 
The value of raw silk and silk material consumed in 1890 was 640, 351.200. From 


na 3 should be deducted the sum of $15,537,520 for silk material twice 
cluded.” 

Silk material is “twice included“ when it appears, first, as ‘raw silk " in the 
returns of a throwster,“ and, secondly, as “thrown " or “fringe silk” 
reported as raw material in the return of a weaver or fringemaker. The values 
of silk products thus twice included are deducted from the gross value of pro- 
duction, leaving a result which, it will be noticed, exactly agrees with the value 
of finished goods as shown by the returns. The reasons for this deduction are 
similar to those which apply to the values of the raw materials. While the gross 
value of production amounts to $87,298,454, it covers only a real value of product 
amounting to $69,154,590. It should be noted that the ucts of partial manu- 
facture go for the most part to be finished at points other than those where they 
originate. Hence, in many — — gross production of a State more nearly 
represents its industry than would the value of its finished 
the gross production of — amounting to $19, 
the *otal value of its manufac 
completed gooda, because a large portion of the thrown silk prod 
isnot made into there, but goes elsewhere for manufacture. 

The reference to '' thrown silks " justifies some allusion to the throwing branch 
of the manufacture. Raw silk, as reeled from the cocoon, differs from the fiber or 
filament forming the material for other textiles in that, while it is necessary to 
spin the latter down to a thread of sufficient fineness to weave, it becomes neces- 
sary in the use of raw silk to twist or ** throw” together a number of thefilaments 
sufficient to form a t coarse enough to weave. Hence comes the word 
“throwster,” an old English term by which those engaged in this prey tory 
qu of the manufacture are designated, the warp and weft produced by them 

ing known respectively as ‘“‘organzine” and * " words derived from the 
French '*organzin," meaning a double-twisted silk, and tram," meanin 
establishments premo d engaged in this branch the work is — 
commission for other establishments engaged in weaving, the latter furnishing 
the raw stock. The returns for 1890 show about 44 establishments of this char- 
wee while, in addition, many weaving concerns possess their own throwing 
plants. 


For instance, 
,546, is much nearer 
ures than the sum of $11,404,223,the value of its 
uced in that State 


IMPORTS OF RAW SILK. 


The following tabular statement exhibits tho imports of raw silk, by fiscal 
years, from 1880 to 1890, inclusive, as s aglow by the Bureau of Statis Treas- 
ury Department, with number of and value, The receipt of raw silk at 
the ports of New York and tho Pacifio coast are likewise presented in nnmber 
of bales and cases since 1880, according to the records of the Silk Association of 
America. For purposes of comparison, the imports in the decades of 1850, 1860, 
1870, and 1880 are also presented. Attention is directed to the marked increaso in 
importation of raw à 


Imports of raw silk. 
[From reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department.) 


Number of 


pE 
8855 


a Estimated from current prices, only the value being on record. 


The tendency of the iod embraced within the last census decade has been 
toward inc: use of finer grades of raw silk as a consequence of the better 
qualities of goods manufactured. This is demonstrated by the following com- 
parative tabular statement, which gives the valuation of imports of the nt 
classes at the ports of New York and the Pacific coast, as shown by the 

of the Silk Association of America (a) for the fiscal years of 1882-'83 and 1889-'90. 


alt will be observed that the valuation of the imports as given by the Silk 
Association of America in both the years mentioned somewhat ex that of 
the Bureauof Statistics, although the former does not include ports of entry other 
those 8. ed above. The amount brought in at other ports, however, is 
infinites while the fi of the Bureau of Statistics simply relate to the 
value of the raw silk at the place of export and do not include the pm of 
shipp: marine, insurance, and the Japanese 


char, 
me dicm en e the estimates of Silk Association of 
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ide M Eie cda AMNEM. wil. EN Orte SA TNAM, tt 
comparison. 


hence is tlie first classification that can be presented for 


Reference has 
fiscal 
which is largely the 


result of the inoreased demand 
ment of manufacture and the 
thereby engendered in other countries. 


but it has the development of the industry with the 
silk; and isa ap bony x ei "m 


Imports of waste silk, pierced cocoons, and noíils. 
[From reports of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury Department.] 


of 


Pounds. Value. 


-—————— [0€ 


IMPOETATIONS OF GOODS. 


e = sho | the value of silk b 
WASTE SILK, BIC. classes, ew York, by fiscal years, from 1881 
‘of silk importe —.— eden M INE 
0! 
In addition to the im of rawsilk, the follow: 1872, to $30,448, A study.of this table is Interesting, 
thei of waste pierced cocoo — 1880 to 1890, tatemant; showing exhibiting, as is does, invoice value of goods of foreign man- 
presen ‘The manipulation of spun. was in its infancy in this ‘country ten consumed in the 


TABLE 4.—Cemparative table showing the invoice value of silk goods; by classes, imported at the port of New York, by fiscal years, from 1881 = 1890, inclusive. 


[Compiled by Mr. Briton Richardson, secretary of the Silk Association of America.] 


Total e 
Silk piece goods aa t 589, 511 570 076 296 750 599 800 600 s 
— 129 208 12 828 44 mr 4.84 oot 432, 789 * n7 3123 58 702.658 19 2 163 22 84 
126, 452 160, 472 230, 689. 247, 174 403, 763 404, 780 413,568 479, 962 536, 277 489, 560 
11, 217 49, 761 87,234 10,624 82,374 35,497 24, 66T 30, 938 8, 651 16, 477 
2,774,728 | 4,110,235 | 3,516,248 | 2,152,209 | 1,414,727 | 1,485,902 | 1,260, 706 875,735 | 1,121,990 495, 496 
2,482,401 | 1,883,403 | 2,740,729 | 3,527,953 | 2,747,736 | 2,780,045 | 2,831,410 | 1,940,015 | 1,402,663 1,515, 715 
1,692,611 | 1,617,401 | 1,194,458 | 1,240,816 | 1,253,717 | 1,243,974| 2,618,463 | 2,229,228 | 2,707,693 8, 103, 564 
2. 972,655 3,320,131 | 2,361,735 | 2,135,393 | 1,820,692.) 1,614,374 | 2,128,979 | 3,125,597 | 4,073,891 1, 883, 236 
172, 854 180, 215 193, 669. 184,600 | 100,590 138, 495 63, 054 6,810 7,790 17, 400 
399, 425 345, 950 979, 064 478, 153 503, 823 610, 950 652,942 233, 710 170, 151 204. 703 
98, 840 83, 989 62,971 $3,015 18, 763 21, 095 69, 455 60, 341 69, 914 
146, 297 281, 015 163, 851 169, 948 158, 298 120, 743 59, 780 75,071 53, 727 
292, 506 317, 897 350, 109 270, 735 327, 649 317, 861 297, 900 179, 254 110, 277 
308. 797 162, 506 190, 445 159, 189 129, 996 193, 782 155, 282. 128, 790 175, 627 
2,390,703 | 1,559,456 | 1,350,336 697, 938 697,927 | 1,334,692 | 1,087,418 | 1,191,140 | 1,323,437 
1, 877, 522 969,998 | 727,423 | 357,800 253, 202 180, 801 90, 786 123, 989 174, 390 
0,080,914 | 5,334,961 | 4,731,877 | 4,259,052 | 3,480,258 | 3,207,949 | 4,480,836 | 85,011,849 | 4,360,091 
3, 945 2. 210 8,547 1,907 1, 663 4,008 1,039. 2,258 |. 1,044 


1885-1886. 


Table 5 unte byState totals, detailed information ent at the Eleventh Census, under the general heads of *' Capitalinvested," “‘ Miscellaneous expenses,“ 


** Labor es, 
dabis Gand. — the s 


s Materials 


used," 


“Goods manu 


.. pid is sel aE E A E 


TABLE 5.—Detailed statement, 1890. 


85 
10 
4 
20 
132 


— 


e wes Rh 
55755 


4 This table MEM active establishments which E 


b Includes States havin, 
distribnted as follows: 


8 


1; Michigan, 1; Missouri, 1; 


zs 
EES 


rj 
28.55.28 


28288885 
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TABLE b.— Detailed statement, 1890—UContinued. 


Summary of labor and 
wages. 


em- paid. 
ployed. 

50, 913 $19, 680, 318 
12, 172 214 83,506 
273, 820 5,081 2, 006, 804 
87,501 805 295, 636 
3. 798 75 24, 233 
485, 260 8,216 1, 296, 399 
1,389, 590 17,917 7,176, 180 
1,157,410 13, 151 5, 584, 299 
2, 662 40 13, 085 
948, 524 9,522 2, 981, 334 
18, 427 194 61,978 
15, 862 698 156, 104 


Labor and wages. 


Operatives and skilled labor (including piece- 
Officers and clerks. pe MES gp 


States. 
Males Females Males 
Wages. above 10 | abovel5 Children.“ Wages. above 16 
years. years. years. 
Total .....-:-a2 ee eee e $1,917, 877 16, 718 28, 702 2,713 |$17, 290, 315 884 


4 15, 276 41 2 64, 3, 742 
8 159, 273 1,331 9,186 1,716, 659 130, 872 
8 54,814 154 10 239, 1, 698 
gene adn 9, 600 27 4B |weccscccos 20, 568 65 
8 258, 115 892 1,927 56 993, 400 44, 884 
61 541, 570 7,460 8, 763 894 | 6,481,155 153, 455 
31 601, 336 4,906 7, 264 | 4,903, 79,473 
2 2,512 8 9 „118 e 
8 256, 049 2,318 102 53, 952 
3 8,507 46 1,114 
E] 17,325 135 2,871 


New Jersey 224, 204 
New York . 92, 772 
ON Li qu cerdekceneimeaszerSs me MIR ND itae ies 
Pennsylvania ^ 228, 786 
Rhode Island. .................. 930 2,462 
All other States 8,418 | 28, 286 


Organzine and tram. Other silk materials. 


Pounds. Cost. Pounds. Cost. Pounds. Cost. 
o ( T | 482 | $50, 0,970,881 | $26, 1,857, 018 $1, 106, 608 | 3,305, 372 | $16,518, 979 
= j — — j TaS — U 9 
California. f 9 154, 672 20, 575 200 500 3,718 31, 326 
a 35 6, 198, 476 648, 823 515, 738 2 
0 $915,1356| -" BSB BOO L5: 
SEM FET cote LepeseKEee2Rra i e Suen der e 1 
3, 251, 023 
17, 875, 430 7,691, 253 
10, 141, 079 3,117,615 


13, 983 
12,084, 916 
148, 763 
713, 254 12, 000 Sa CP 
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TABLE 5.— Detailed statement, 1890—Continued. 


p d d; 
an e- 
stafs. Total cost. 


Total value | Organzine | § un uk 
of product. | and tram. 15 


257.251 2, 216, 213 
102, 750 


Allother prod- 
oak and reden 
cloak, an g amoun 
mililary and received for 
"|trimmings.| Soods. custom work 


$1, 913, 224 $4, 636, 357 


31,300 


9, 229, 387 
6, 031, 576 
1, 195, 231 

80, 000 


TABLE 6.—Classification of labor and wages, 1890. 


Sammary. Average number employed in each class and average weekly wages paid. 
Num- Officers or firm members (actively engaged in the industry or in its supervision). 
ber of 
ests ab- Males above 16 years. Females above 15 years. 


lish- Aggregate gregate 
ments | of hands of W. 
ripas employed. paid. 


472 | 50,913 | $19, 689, 318 


214 | 83, 566 6 $30. 73 
5, 81 2,006,804 48 36. 66 
805 295, 636 19 81.92 
15 24, 233 3 24. 00 
8,216 | 1,296,399 44 46. 28 
17,917 | 7,176,180 201 83.57 
3,151| 5, 584,399 220 86. 82 
40 13, 685 1 20.00 
9,522 2, 981, 334 88 40.17 
194 61, 978 6 20.31 
8 22.45 


antes having less than 3 establishments in this branch of grouped, in order that the —— of individual establishments may not be 
‘These establishments were distributed as follows: Maine 1 eligen 17 Mini, North Carolina, 1; Virginia, 1. 


- 
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TABLE 6.—Classification of labor and wages, 1890—Continued. 


Average number employed in each class and average weekly wages paid—Continued. 
Clerks or salesmen. 


Operatives and skilled labor. 
Males above 16 years. 


Males above 16 years. Females above 15 years. 


Average | Average 


paber weekly Total 
of wecks | wages . 
Mad | e 


employed. 


ASE 2 — $5,847, 457 


California... $8.70 | 
Connecticu’ 8.45 
ois... 11.50 
e 0€ [eurn [euo non ooo [en eno TS anao eso] r on non o|n nore nouo -]o rou nu e| er aae 
assachusetts .... 50 10.00 
New Jersey ve 49 6, 27 
Now Lor. 47 15.41 
ONG. P 47 9.73 
Pennsylvania ..... A 47 8.96 
Rhodo Island ...........-......|] | 8]....--...]--. «22 4 e] e e eS zl bee zzz 46 9.08 
All other States 47 7.91 


197 $5.07 $4.70 
499 5. 60 3.91 
535 5. 83 3. 26 
44 3.93 
1,549 5.54 4.31 
5, 951 6.39 3.07 
4,825 5.88 8.10 
28 5.04 
y 3,707 4.93 3.10 102 
Rhode Island ..... 54 5.13 3.11 8 
All other States 806 3.16 1. 95 10 


| Average number employed in each class and average weekly wages paid—Continued. 
Number Unskilled labor—Continued. 
of estab- 
States. lishments, Females above 15 years. Children. 

report | . 

ing. Average num- Average Average num- Average 

Number, berof weeks | weekly wages | Total wages, Nunber. berof weeks | weekly wages | Total wages. 
employed. per hand. employed. per d. 


New Jersey ... 
New York.. 
Ohio 
Pennsylvani. 
Rhode Island. 
All other State 


Number. Wages. Number, 


$3, 095, 417 
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TABLE 7.—Labor and wages: 1890. 


Weekly rates of wages and average number of hands 
employed at each sof gear including those employed 


on piecework. 
States. Males above 16 years. 
Ael m 9% and | $$ and | Sand | $$ and 
ovem- an an 
a Total Under $5.| over but | over but | over but | over but 
` under 86. under 7. under $8. | under $9. 
W ———— 2 4 34 222 pem 


9 9.56 r e vie EN 
35 10. 03 10. 01 
10 9. 28 8.888 805 205,636) 180 186 
4 9. 75 9.75 
20 9.90 9.75 
New Jersey 182 9.99 9.96 
New York .......... 185 9.74 9.74 
Eu 4| i2| ix 
Rhode 3 10. 25 10. 25 
All other States (a) 5 10.20 10.20 


Weekly rates of wages paid and a number of hands employed at each rate, not including those 
z — on 8 


Males above 18 years—Continued. 


| Females above 15 years. 


$5 and 
Under $5. | over but 


under $06. 

6, 523 5, 072 

California .............----.-- 26 63 
Connecticut 529 

s e Ee a AR ESS n 186 

Maryland....... €—— 

po TI 

ew : 

New York 1, = 1 = 

Pennsylvania. 2.280 581 

Rhode Island . 25 24 

All other States 271 $ 


Weekly rates of wages paid and average number of hands employed at each rate, not including those 
T * CE on i esent i i 


Females above 15 years—Continued. 


26 and 
over but 
under $7. 


$20 and $25 and 
under $10, under $12. | under $15. under $20. under 525. Wer. 


under $8. | under $9. 


Pennsylvania 
Thode Island A B [.--...----. K A P ˙¹w-⏑⏑¾ ⁵¼d r —ↄ!X4X; ! 
mars 5 22 2 1422 1]  1].........].-.-......]se-- 


Weekly rates of and average number of hands employed at each 
Num- 2 Tate, not pie 2 those 3 on piecework—Continued. 


Stat — Children. 
et Total $5 and over | $6 and over | $7 and $8 
o and over o and over 
"a number. Under $5. put under $6, | but under $7. | but under $$. a 


a States having less than 3 establishments in this branch of are in order that the of individual establishments may not be dis- 
closed. These es ents were distributed as follows: Maine, 1; Mi ; 1; North Caro! 1; Virginia, 1. 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 


— — = 


SPEECH 
- OF 
HON. J. FREDERICK C. TALBOTT, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 11, 1894. 


The Honse being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6748) uem | appropriations for the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, for other purposes— 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It was my intention, up until the time that this 
debate began, to offer no remarks about this bill. Nor would I 
have done so if the discussion had been confined to the merits of 
the bill, and if an attack had not been made upon the Democratic 
Pe on the ground that it was unfriendly to the American Navy. 

have heard these attacks made more than once by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BovTELLE] ; and, Mr. Chairman, I-have this to say 
in answer, and in so doing Tam obliged to repeat to this House 
again the naval history of the country, as well as I can, in the brief 
time allowed me. One statement, perhaps, has never been made on 
the floor of this House, and that is that the American people, with- 
out regard to party, have always been in favor ofan American navy. 
It may not, perhaps, be known to everybody here, but the first 
American Congress under the Constitution, after the success of our 
forefathers in the Revolutionary war, out of a total revenue of 
about $1,000,000 appropriated $100,000 towards an American navy. 
That was about one-tenth the whole revenue. 

Now, of course, great service had been rendered to colonies in 
their struggle with Great Britain by their own and French navies, 
and the eu queer. of a navy was recognized by the revolutionary 
fathers, and to the extent of their ability they entered upon the 
construction and maintenance of a navy. But, after all, it is not 
worth while to discuss it, because it is the history of theland. The 
great American Navy, the only navy that ever engaged in war with 
a foreign power, was the navy created by the Democratic party of 
this country. 

So far 89 on the other side and the party they repre- 
sent are concerned, they have never snapped a eap in a foreign war 
on land or sea. Every war that has been carried on by this nation 
against a foreign power has been under the auspices of a Demo- 
one Administration. e A ^ Mere 

The Democratio party saw the wisdom of creating a Navy, 
to the warof 1812. They had the good sense to believe that di A 
Britain was not satisfied with the one contest she had had with the 
colonies, and desired another, and they had the wisdom and the 
courage to adopt legislation and ou for war, and the nation 
declared war, under a Democratic inistration. Not only did 
they declare war, but carried it to a successful termination, and had 
the concession from Great Britain of every demand made by them. 
As I say, itis naval history and Democratichistory. I quote it, not 
because I could not have the information myself, for it is open to 
every gentleman, but the present Secretary of the Navy (Mr. Her- 
bert) while on the Committee on Naval irs, in remarks submit- 
ted to this Con on the 22d of August, 1888, gave to the country 
a little of the history of the naval appropriations made by the Dem- 
ocratic party prior to the civil war. 

After citing our troubles with Tripoli and the Barbary powers, 
and our half-way war with France, he went on to state what the 
Democratic had done in the way of appropriations to build 
vessels, and what they had done in the construction of vessels with 
the appropriations made. He gave this information to the House, 
which is history. 

I desire to insert as a part of my remarks the following, taken 
from the of Secretary Herbert, heretofore alluded to: 

“There have been many acts authorizing the construction of ves- 
sels, but itso happens that all the most important laws authorizing 
new ships after this century began, and prior to our civil war, were 
passed under Democratic administrations. I do not undertake to 
cite all the laws. I mention only those that stand out prominently 
in the history of the Navy. Madison a ved the act of April 29, 
1816, La ape for construction $1,000,000 annually for eight 

ears, under which were built eight 74-gun ships and eight 44's. 

onroe approved the act of March 3, 1821, appropriating thereafter 
for construction for six years, $500,000 per annum, under which wére 


signed by Tyler August 4, 1842, were built seven 22-gun sloops, five 
1 brigs, and the Princeton, Michigan, and Massachusetts. 
Polk si the act of March 3, 1847, for the construction of the 


four first-class steamships, Susquehanna, Powhatan, Saranac, and 
San Jacinto. Piercesigned the act of March 3, 1857, for the Brooklyn, 


Lancaster, Hartford, Pensacola, and Richmond, as he had before 


approved the act of April 6, under which the celebrated six 
screw tes were constructed. ey were the Merrimac, Minne- 
sota, W. , Roanoke, Colorado, and These ships were, 
in their day, in hull, and rig, and machinery, and armament, the 
finest vessels that ever floated on the seas; and when the first one 
of them anchored in an English port it not only excited the admira- 
tion of all who came to see, but naval construc every where went 
to work to emulate and imitate, even as in later days those still 
greater ereations of American naval genius, the ironclad Merrimac 
and the indomitable little Monitor, by their great combat in Hamp- 
ton Roads, made Europe to resound with the blows of the hammer 
and revolutionized shipbuilding all over the world.” 

These vessels were all appropriated for and built by Democratic 
administrations. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in the time allotted to me I can not go into 
this question with all the detail that I should like to. With these 
appropriations that I have alluded to, and other appropriations 
that came along from time to time when the war began, this country 
had, and the Republican party had transferred to its possession as 
the governing power in this country, a Navy which according to 
Admiral Porter, the best authority in this country upon that sub- 
ject, in all probability, was able to cope with the Navy of any 
foreign power. 

hat was in 1861. Admiral Porter made this statement to an 
investigating committee on naval affairs. He stated also this addi- 
tional fact, because you will all remember that from the beginning 
of the war until 1884 the Democratic party was not responsible for 
any legislation. But in 1876 Admiral Porter stated the fact that 
we had in 1861 a Navy which was equal to any other Navy in the 
world. He also stated that at that time, in 1876, after you had been 
in possession and full control of this Government from the end of 
the war until 1876, that the Navy you had was worthless and was 
not to be considered in time of war. It was neither offensive nor 
defensive in its capacity. Admiral Nicholson, another high authority 
upen that subject, o the same statement. 

Now the gentleman from Maine (Mr. BOUTELLE) stated to this 
House that the Republican party was the party that was in favor 
of the Navy, and he charged the Democratic — with havin 
been unfaithful to its trust when in control of this House in no 
making appropriations for an increase of the Navy. 

I yield to no man, Republican or Democrat, in my interest in the 
increase of the Navy. I have been its consistent and persistent 
advocate ever since 1 came to this House by the kind suffrages of 
my people. The reason why the Democratic party failed to make 
appropriations while the Republican party had control of the 
Departments was this: They believed, and I believe they had a 
right to believe it, that the administration of the affairs of the 
Navy Department had not been a proper administration, I will not 
say dishonest. 

ipe many charged that they had been dishonestly adminis- 
tered. I say, improperly. Millions and millions and millions of 
the people's money were appropriated Congress after Congress for 
the support of the Navy, and we had no Navy. Another thing that 
deterred Members of Congress from making the appropriations that- 
our friends say we ought to have made was this: The Secretary of 


the Navy under President Grant, Mr. Robeson—and there can be no 
contradiction of it—did contract to build five ironc. the Puri- 
tan, the Amphitrite, the Terror, the Miantonomoh, and the Monad- 


nock, without a single line on the statute books authorizing the con- 
struction of those vessels, 

The Democratic party was right in refusing the appropriations un- 
der those conditions. The result was, and that is where my friend 
claims the credit; he claims that this new Navy was in the 
Forty-seventh Congress, when the Republican party controlled both 
branches of Con, . So it did. I was on the subcommittee that 
framed the legislation for the increase of the Navy myself. The 
chairman of the committee was a Republican from Massachusetts, 
by the name of Benjamin W. Harris. A broader man, a fairer man, 
or a more patriotic citizen does not exist in this country. He rec- 
ognized the condition of affairs. He recognized that a Navy was 
transferred to the party to which he belonged in 1861, had 
dwindled down to nothing. 

I can not go into this report in detail, but in a report made by him 
in the Forty-seventh Congress on March 8, 1882, he discussed the 
question, and finally came to theconclusion that while the Republi- 
cans had had the Navy from the beginning of the war up to that 


day, this country was without ships or guns, and he did report a 
bill’ authorizing the construction of che Atlanta, the Boston, the 
Chicago, and 


e Dolphin. In that bill he also included an 2 
priation for a steel cruiser of not less than 5,000 or more than 6, 000 
tons displacement, and not to cost over $1,800,000. The law was 
and the construction of that vessel was authorized; and the 
ublican Secretary of the Navy was afraid that if he built it there 
was not a man in the U. S. Navy, graduated from the Naval Academy, 
who could handle it if it was built; and therefore he did not a 
een the e rere De Congress, beli: 
e Forty-eig on, „ 8 mocratic Con e 
and knowing that the Democratic.party was to be in power, 


U 
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believing in the traditions of my party and its record for law and 
ihe Constitution, Ithought it was only right and proper to give 
them an appropriation to begin the Navy with. I offered an amend- 
ment to the 1 bill that appropriated $1,800,000, and it 
was carried through a Democratic House. The Senate altered the 
bill and struck that out and increased the provision so as to carry 
two cruisers, and, I believe, some gunboats. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman says that the Democratic 
party is not in favor of the Navy. I desire to call his attention to 
a summary of some remarks that I had prepared, and which I have 
not time to deliver. Here is a recapitulation of all the appropria- 
tions made by Democratic Houses and by Republican Houses. Inthe 
Forty-eighth Congress, which had a Democratic House, and which 
was led responsible to the people of the country for aam 
appropriated $2,166,340.80 for the increase of the Navy. The Forty- 
ninth Congress, which was Democratic, appropriated $14,987,223 for 
an increase of the Navy. Í 

The Fiftieth Congress appropriated $13,263,860 for the increase 
of the Hare: The Fifty-first Congress, which was controlled by the 
Eu to e: ich the gentleman from Maine belongs, appropriated 

6,727 


Mr. BOUTELLE. I wish to call the attention of my colleague on 
the committee to the fact that I did not dispute those figures. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Iam glad ou did not. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Isimplyallegedthatthoseappropriations were 
made by means of Republican votes, and that wherever there was a 
record vote by the yeas and nays it would be found that the majority 
of voles in favor of those appropriations were Republican. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Well, from my . it was 
your duty to vote that way. You had had control of the Govern- 
ment long enough and had not built a Navy, and it was your duty 
to vote for every appropriation for that purpose. [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

he Fifty-first Congress appropriated $27,727,000. The Fifty- 
second Congress, which was a Democratic Congress, appropriated 
$16,585,000, The Fifty-third, this Congress, at this session in the 
pending bill appropriates for the increase of the Navy $9,955,000. 

I will append a table, which I have now no time to read, giving 
a detailed statement of the acts of Con under which the appro- 
priations I have named were respectively made, 

INCREASE OF THE NAVY. 


The several appro riations made from the Forty-eighth Congress 
en of March 3, 1855) to the Fifty-third Congress (act of March 
„ 1893), are as follows: 


Appropriations and. expenditures. 


Date of act.| Amount. 
Breech-loading cannon........-. eee ee eee eere Mar. 3, 1885 $80, 000. 00 
Wire-wound gun...... „%o 4, 000. 00 
‘Testing American armor. ---do 25, 000. 00 
Vessels authorized. --.do 1, 895, 000. 00 
Steel cruisers, construction and repair. . 75, 857. 23 
Stool cruisers, machinery...........-. t do . 80, 983. 57 
Vessels and monitors ae > 8, 1886 | 2, 500, 000. 00 
Armament.............-. PRT 1, 000, 000. 00 
July 26, 1886 91, 137. 00 
ENF 95, 861. 00 
Mar, 26, 1886 10, 000. 00 
— 12, 000. 00 
Steel cruisers, ordnance labor. 140; 60, 000. 00 
Stecl cruisers, freight and materi d 48, 913. 00 
ien im and domestic bills ..do . 87, 204. 84 
Existing contract ree ere rennen enel. ons! dU 2 set 83, 655. 16 
Gunboats and cruiser. Mar. 3, 1887 | $1,500, 000. 00 
"Vessels, coast and harbor defense.. 16 1, 000, 000. 00 
Monitors and vessels . -..do. 2, 420, 000. 00 
Armament...........- ...do . 2, 128, 362. 00 
Armor and gun steel . EC TII, 4, 000, 000. 00 
Construction and machinery. Sept. 7,1888 | 3,500, 000. 00 
Armor and armament...........-e eee ree eren do ....-.- 2, 000, 000. 00 
Steel practice vessels .............-..- 44 . 40 260, 000. 00 
Steel eruisers, construction and repairs Feb. 1,1888 7, 291. 83 
Steel cruisers, construction and repairs -| Mar.30, 1888 83, 691. 25 
Steol cruisers, machinery...........---.-- «Je »»- dO. ssas 5, 382. 73 
Stocl cruisers, ordnancde 33 C TT 175, 000. 00 
Steel cruisers, navigation 4 0 2, 500. 00 
Rapid- twist guns and reinforce cartridges Mar. 2, 1889 50, 000. 00 
Construction and machinery..............-....-..- 040 4, 055, 000. 00 
Armor and armament..........-.-.......-- 4 q 00 2, 500, 000. 00 
Gun plant, Washington, D. C C04 . d0 . 625, 000. 00 
Armor and armament ....... June30,1890| 2, 500, 000. 00 
Gan plant, Washington, D.C 8 145, 000, 00 
Construction and machinery Ori epe 5, 475, 000. 00 
WOKE EUER EE eo qu EE Sept. 29,1890 | 1,000, 000. 00 
Armor and armament ..... Mar. 2,1891| 4. 000, 000. 00 
JUruipR, E E EA ARNE AE I T AE I T A ER OG ETTE 400, 000. 00 
Traveling cranes ............ 22500 «reco es 100, 000. 00 
Construction and machinery 22:00 ca. rore 12, 107, 000. 00 
truction and machin . 98,1891| 1.000, 000. 00 
Armor and armament........ 19, 1892 2,000, 000. 00 
Poe ner ee eT MuR „„ 400. 000. 00 
Construction and machinery. 40 7, 000, 000. 00 
Polar. fepe SR aE ee PTR AR 2 p Re S 60, 000. 00 
Construction and machinery Mar. 3, 1893 6,875, 000.00 
7... ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ ̃¼m . . 250, 000. 00 
FP 73, 729, 429. 61 


So, Mr. Chairman, the committee will observe that since the 
Forty-eighth Congress, second session, the Democratic party haye 
22972 riated for the increase of the Navy $47,002,429.61 as against 

000 a: 1 by the . arty. 
A Mr. BOUT . I want to my colleague whether he in- 
sists that that is Democratic legislation. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Everything that is done in a Dem- 
ocratic potent the Democratic party is held responsible for. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. And you claim credit for it? , 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Oh, yes. 

Mr.BOUTELLE. Notwithstanding the fact that the Republicans 
voted for it almost or quite unanimously, and the Democrats voted 
against it in large numbers? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland, I have heard that charge made by 
the gentleman. I have not examined the record of the yeas and 
nays. I am only stating what the Democratic party is held 
responsiblo for and what it has done, and I say it has doubled the 
appropriations for the increase of the Navy that your party has 
made since the Forty-eighth Congress. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman, however, does not dispute my 
statement that on every record vote the majority of the affirmative 
votes were given by the Republicans and the opposition votes by 
the Democrats? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. You can make all out of that you 
poe we claim that we are responsible for the legislation of a 

emocratie Congress, and if you choose to vote for that legislation 
why we are obliged to you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is exactly the subterfuge that I havo 
been trying to expose. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. But you haven't exposed it yet. 
That is the difficulty with you. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having already said that the Navy has no 
greater champion, according to his ability, than nyilt Y wish to 
say that nothing would give me more pleasure than to appropriate 
money to build war vessels to make this the greatest naval power 
on tho face of the globe. I would do that with tho greatest pleas- 
ure if the conditions and surroundings were such as to justify me 
in doing it, but I have no right; the Committee on Naval Affairs 
had no right, under the circumstances, to report to this House a 
bill appropriating for the increase of the Navy an amount that 
would satisfy the gentleman from Maine, 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Why not? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Why not? Simply because wa 
are living under legislation that does not produce revenue enough 
to justify it. I did not want to get into this discussion, and I am 
not going into it far, but we are living under what is called the 
McKinley law. You gentlemen on the other side say that law is 
not operative because the people got scared to death and would not 
import goods under it. ell, I suppose it was not in operation 
when your own party went ont of power, because Secretary Foster 
before he left the Treasury asked authority to issue bonds to the 
amount of $50,000,000 to meet the deficiency. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Was that before the Democratic party had 
carried tho Presidential election? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. No, it was after. You were in 
hopes that you would elect a Republican President and Congress 
and call on them for authority to issue bonds to cover the deficiency. 
Secretary Foster asked for that authority while the McKinley law 
was in operation. Now you twit us and try to taunt us with the 
suggestion that we are in trouble in the Senate over our tariff bill. 
Well, so we are, but you can bet on one thing, we will get together 
and we will pass a tariff law, and when we do this country will 
be again prosperous, You had the same difficulties over your 
McKinley bill. I recollect that, if the newspapers told the truth, 
on one occasion during the pendency of that bill the gentleman 
that your party considered at that time the most distinguished man 
in the land, the greatest statesman, spoiled a brand new ten-dollar 
hat by throwing it down on the table in the room of the Senate 
Committee on Finance and declaring that if the bill as it then 
stood was passed it would ruin the country, that it did not provide 
a market for a bushel of wheat ora barrel of pork. [Laughter. 
Applause on the Democratic side.] 

. STOCKDALE. And that was the fact, too. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. That is the tariff that we are living 
under now, and ifit was not for that law the condition of the Treasury 
now would be what it was on the 4th of March, 1889, when you got 

ossession of the Government and found there a surplus of a hun- 

ed million dollars. Don’t you gentlemen blame us. You are the 
responsible parties; you are responsible absolutely for this condi- 
tion. You can tell the people as much as you please that we are 
not able or competent manage the affairs of the Government; 
you may try to hoodwink them to your heart’s content, but we will 
show you before this Con is over what we can do, and the peo- 
ple will sustain us. [Appl use on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. e gentleman really believes the amend- 
ment he referred to would provide sale for additional wheat and 
additional pork, will he tell us what his party has done with it? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Iam not discussing any tariff bill 


in detail. L 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, no. 
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Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Iam only stating the fact that can 
not be disputed that James G. Blaine told your Committee on 
Finance in the Senate, when the present law under which we are 
living was being considered a law, that fails by $9,000,000 a month 
to produce revenue enough to support the Government, that under 
your scheme as then concocted there would not be a market for an 
additional bushel of wheat or barrel of pork. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What have you done with the amendments? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. corporated them. : 

Mr. BOUTELLE. He recommended also something about reci- 
procity in that connection, didn't he? What have you done about 
that? 


a 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. We will let you know when wo 
pass the bill. 4 $ 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That will be sometime hence, I imagine. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Well, that may be. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It will be soon enough for you, 
at all events. ^ 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. You didn't get through with your 
work until October. We will get through before that, I can assure 
the gentleman. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, the gentleman paid me the 
compliment of being a friend of the Navy and gave me the credit of 
securing the appropriation grip ie for in the naval appropriation 
bill for the second session of the Forty-eighth Congress, and I thank 
him for it. The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the 
Forty-seventh Congress not only stated to the House and the coun- 
iry that we hadn't a Navy, but also that we hadn't a gun. Iam 
going to be somewhat personal and perhaps it may not be good 
taste in me to make the following statement. But the Democratic 
party is entitled to the credit of your gun foundry. You hadn't a 

n to put on your vessels after you had built them. The idea of 
he gun foundry originated with a Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs in the Forty-seventh Congress, who de- 
clared that it was possible in this country of ours, with our great 
resources, to build our own guns, and suggested to the committee 
that we might set aside one of our navy-yards or one of the Govern- 
ment arsenals and make out of it a gun foundry. It never entered 
into the head of a ui Series to make that suggestion. But they 
accepted the idea and that Democratie effort made on the 23d of 
January, 1883, laid the foundation of the gun foundry and the only 
one that had been started in this country. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. And the finest in the world. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Yes, the finest in the world. : 

Idesire to add in conclusion, that as soon as the present tariff 
laws are changed, and the poe again become prosperous, and the 
revenues and receipts of the Government are sufficient, there will 
be no trouble in the ranks of the Democratic party or any complaint 
on the part of the country. We will appropriate the money in an 
amount sufficient to satisfy even the gentleman from Maine, and we 
will go on in the same track we were in ge to the war, and have 
a Navy, according to Admiral Porter and Admiral Dickenson, that 
will not be surpassed by that of any other power on the face of the 
globe. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


Tax on Options and Futures. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE C. PENDLETON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 22, 1894, 


H. h of certain cult 
Oele s “options” and " futures," and imposing taxes thereon And upon 
dealers therein. 

Mr. PENDLETON of Texas said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: There is an impression among my constitu- 
ents and in agricultural communities generally, that dealing in 
“futures” reduces the price of their products, and that it 
should be prohibited. I sympathize with and respect this sen- 
timent, and feel myself under obligation to support some meas- 
ure which will attempt to accomplish the desired result, but I 
ae believe that they wish me to vote for an unconstitutional 

The measure under consideration has a good purpose, a good 
end, but in my opinion it seeks a Democratic end by Republi- 
can methods. It legitimates the dealing in futures, and then 
uses the taxing power of the Government as a penal statute. 

In discussing this effort to misuse the taxing powers on an- 


eee 
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other question, Mr. Calhoun used the following language, which 
it seems to me is exactly applicable to the point at issue: 


Among the means which have been suggested, a Senator from Virginia, 
not now a member of this body [Mr. Rives], proposed to apply the taxing 
power to suppress the circulation of small notes with a view of diminis 
the paper and increasing the specie circulation. The remedy would be 
simple and effective, but is liable to great objection. 

The taxing power is odious under any circumstances; it would be doubly 
so when called into exercise with an overflowing Treasury, still more 
80 with the necessity of organizing an expensive body of officers to collect 
a single tax and that an inconsiderable amount. But there is another and 
of itself a decisive objection. It would be unconstitutional, palpably and 
dangerously so. All political powers, as I stated on another occasion, are 
PS DUNS, and limited in their exercise by the subject and object of the 


grant. 

The tax power was granted to raise revenue for the sole purpose of sup- 
plying the necessary means of carrying on the operations of the Govern- 
men 

To pervertthis power from the objectthus intended by the Constitution. 
to that of suppressing the circulation of bank notes would be to convert it 
from a revenue to a penal power, a power in its nature and object essentially 
different from that intended to be granted in the Constitution; and a power 
which in its full extension, if once admitted, would be sufficient ofitself to 
give an entire control to this Government over the property and the pur- 
suits of thecommunity, and thus concentrate and consolidate in it the entire 
power of the system.—Ca!houn's Works, volume 2, page 361. 


The substitute which I offer may be liable to the constitutional 
objection that it does not show with sufficient clearness the dis- 
tinction between State and interstate commerce, but the Hatch 
bill is liable to the same objection ina greater degree, and it 
goes further in constitutional defiance by converting the taxing 
power into a penal power. If this bill is constitutional then the 
will of Congress is the Constitution, and a written instrumentis 
ineffective and unnecessary. 

Ishould prefer the passage of the following bill as a substi- 
tute for that under consideration: 


A bill to encourage and promote commerce among the States and with 
foreign nations and remove obstructions thereto, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That for the purposes of this act the word 
options shall be understood to mean any contract or t whereby 
a party thereto, or any party for whom or in whose be such contract or 
agreement is made, acquires the right or privilege, but is not thereby ob- 
ligated to deliver to another or others, at afuture time or within a desig- 
nated period, any of the articles mentioned in section 3 of this act. 

SEC. 2. That for the purposes of this act the word “futures” shall be un- 
derstood to mean any contract or agreement whereby a party contracts or 
agrees to sell and deliver to another or others at a future time, or within a 
designated period, any of the articles mentioned ín section 3 of this act, 
when at the time of such contract or agreement the party so con- 
tracting or agreeing to sell and make such delivery, or the party for whom 
he acts as agent, broker, or employéin making such contract or agreement, 
isnotthe owner of the article or articles so contracted or agreed to be sold and 
delivered, or has not theretofore legally acquired, and is not then entitled to, 
the right tothe future ion of such article or articles under and T vir- 
tue of a contract or agreement for the sale and future delivery thereof pre- 
TE madeby the owner and essorthereof: Prov however, Thatno 
jos on orrequirementof this act shall apply to any contract or agreement 

or the future delivery of any of said articles made for and in behalf of the 
United States, or of any State, Territory, county, or municipality, with the 
duly authorized officers or agents thereof, nor to any contract or agreement 
made by any farmer or planter for the sale and delivery at a future time, or 
within a designated period, of any of said articles belonging to said farmer 
orplanterat the time of making such contractor agreement, and which have 
been grown or 8 or at said time are in actual course of growth or 
production, on land owned cr occupied by such farmer or planter; nor to 
any agreement to pay or deliver a part of the product of land as compensa- 
tion for its use or as compensation for work or labor done or to be done on 
thesame; nor to any contract or agreement made with any farmer or planter 
to furnish and deliver to such farmer or planter at a future time, or within 
a designated period, any of said articles which are required as food, forage, 
or by such farmer or planter, his tenants or employés, nor to any agree- 
ment made with a manufacturer to deliver to him at a future timeraw ma- 
terial of the particular kind, grade, and quality required to be used in his 
business, if such agreement be not made in any merchants’ e; a, 
or other pa nor be subject to therulesand regulations thereof, and 
shall be for a bona fide delivery of such raw material of the kind, e, and 
quality named in said agreement: Andprovided further, That not inthis 
act shall be construed to prohibit the bona fide as: ent, by indorsement 
on the same, of any contract for future delivery herein permitted to be 
made, nor to any contract or agreement made in good faith with any retail 
dealer to fi and deliver to such retail dealer at à future e, or 
within a designated period, any of said articles for use in his trade or bus- 
iness as such retail dealer, nor to any contract or agreement made with like 

ood faith with person to furnish and deliver tosuch person ata future 
Eime. or within a designated period, any of such articles which are pur- 
chased for the 9 of such person, his family, guests, servants, 
or employés, or of any domestic animal or animals belonging to such per- 


son. 

SEC. 3. That the articles to which the foregoing sections relate are raw or 
manufactured cotton, hops, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, wheat flour, pork, 
lard, and bacon. 

SEC. 4. That options“ and futures.“ as hereinbefore defined, are hereby 
declared to be obstructions to and restraints upon commerce among the 
States and with foreign nations, and to be illegal and void; and 1f any per- 
son shall be a party, either as buyer or seller, to any contract or agreement 
hereinbefore defined as options or * futures“ he shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction therefor in either the proper district or circuit 
court of the United States shall be fined for every such offense in a sum not 
less than the whole sum paid or agreed to be paid or received or agreed to 
be received on any such (contract, if the sum shall amount to as much as 
$1,000; but if the said sum shall not amount to $1,000, then he shall be fined 
$1,000, and in addition thereto shall be imprisoned for à period not less than 
one year nor more than five years; and every ct contract shall consti- 
tute a se te offense of the seller and also of the buyer. 

SEG. 5. t god merchant or other exchange, board, or other association 
in or through which “options” or futures“ or both shall be made, en- 
co settled, regulated, or adjusted are hereby declared to be unlawful 
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combinations to obstruct commerce the States and with uri cet 
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the proper district attorney of the United States or the Attorney-General 
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The Bankers Panic Bulletin” a Forgery. 


SPHECH 


HON. JOSEPH ©. HENDRIX, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, June 22, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7007) reguiating the sale of certain 
agricultural products, defining options and “futures,” and imposing 
taxes thereon and upon dealers therein— 


Mr. HENDRIX said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I beg to avail myself of the privilege granted 
in this debate to nail a falsehood and expose a forgery. 

The following circular has appeared in a number of newspapers: 


Issued March 12, 1893, by American Bankers’ Association to all national banks, 


AB Sim: The interests of national bankers require immediate financial 
—— Silver, silver certificates, and Treasury notes must 
id basis made the ey, 
of new 


xtra 
88 the of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law and 
ot your city im securin; to Con- 


with 8 

safe in . — gd ism poo Rom action, as there is an increasing 
e'investmen: e 5 

sentiment in pea of Government legal-tender notes and silver eoinage. 


In Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 192 the same circular is 
ted with the word American omitted. The appearance of 
circular in the literature of Congress has attracted the atten- 
tion of the officers of the American Bankers’ Association, and 
they request me to give public notice in this House that the cir- 
cular was never issued the American Bankers’ Association; 
that it purports to be issued under the date of March 12, 1893, 


which was a Sunday; that the document, although repeated in 
DS ORE . p trarre 5 — It à 
extrao su 8 as a 
fraud and a falsehood. 
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Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN H. GEAR, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the 
operations of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued dur- 
ing the period therein mentioned— 

Mr. GEAR said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not know that I can add anything to the 
merits of this debate beyond what has been said. The resolu- 
sion brought in by the committee has no special interest. Tho 
Trojan horse" of this bill is the amendment offered to repeal 
the 10 per cent imposed by Congress in 1866, which wiped out 
of existence these State bank notes. 

The real contest in this matter is the question that: has been 
t, contention between the States and Federal Government since 
the o tion of our Government, whether the States shall 
control the right to authorize banks of issue or whether the 
power shall be retained in the Federal Government as was de- 
Fs Satake the organic law. I have never had any doubt, Mr. 
O in my on mind as to the constitutional right of the 
Government to control the currency, and hence I believe that the 
act prohibiting the circulation of State bank notes under the 
taxing power of the Government to be constitutional. 

Sinee the time State banks were in operation a third of acen- 


tury has passed over the heads of the American le. The 
pulation has increased from 31,000,000 to 68, 900. The 
tates have increased from thirty-one to forty-four. Buta small 


number, comparatively speaking, of the present generation have 
any knowledge of the tical workings of the vicious system 
of the State banks as they existed prior to the imposition of the 
tax which ended their circulation in 1866. 

The national-bank system which has been challenged in this 
discussion, which has had the condemnation of the 8 
party for many years, has been of immense service to the 
American people. It was brought into existence for a dual pur- 
pose: first, to do away with the wild-cat bank system; and sec- 
ondly, to make a market for Government bonds. It has done a 
great work and has been of vast value to the American people. 
The saving alone in exchange under the present system as com- 
pared with the old State banking system ean not computed. 
Under that system exchange varied 1 to 20 per cent. 

In other words, a tax was levied on the consumer of the mer- 
chandise by virtue of the fact that the merchant had to take 
into consideration when he sold goods for depreciated currency 
the amount he must pay by way of exchange to convert them 
into funds which were at par where he made his purchase. The 
difference in this re, is immense. Under the present sys- 
tem it costs practically nothing for rates of exchange. Money 
can be transferred from the far West into Eastern funds for the 
merest pittance. This fact alone is the strongest argument that 
can be made against the return to the wild-cat banking system 
in vogue prior to 1862. 

A national-bank note is current at par in all portions of the 
country. The fact is we never examine a national-bank note to 
see the location of its issue. We never examine anational-bank 
note to see whether the bank has failed or not, for the renson 
that under the system of protection guaranteed to the bill holder 
it is as good after the bank has suspended as it was prior to the 
suspension. 

As a matter of fact, before banking was made free, the notes 
of suspended national banks were at aslight premium, being 

thered up by parties who were desirous of starting a bank in 
nes of the one which had suspends: Mr, Chairman, the time 
will soon come in the nature of things, when the national banks, 
by virtue of ig e Anse of the Government bonds, must go out 

existence. hen that time shall come, or sooner, if neces- 
sary, I rely on the good sense of beam, Sher to inaugurate some 
general system of national banks which shall take the place of 
the present system which will be equally safe to the holder of 
the bills. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have had some little experience during 
my business career in connection with this State bank system, 
and its repeal, in my judgment, would open up a Pandora's 
box” of financial evils to the ple of the United States, 

Itis the unwritten common law of commerce, coming down to 
us through the centuries of civilization, that wherever you buy 
you must pay in “money current with the merchant." Any 
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violation of that law on the part of the people will, and does in 
the nature of things, cause à pecuniary loss to each and every 
individual of the community violating that law. Y 

In other words, if a merchant in the West buys merchandise 
in New York, Europe, or elsewhere he has to pay for the goods 
bought in money current with the merchant” in those markets; 
and if the merchandise is sold for money that is not current in 
the markets in which the merchandise is purchased the differ- 
ences in the value of the 9 must be added (which 
is called exchange) to the selling price of the goods, and thus 
this exchange becomes a direct tax on the individual consumer 
of the merchandise. 

Hence it is that all mone, irrespective of party or location, 
have a great and abiding interest in having at all times a cur- 
rency of uniform value and purchasing power in all parts of the 
coun Under the policy which is undertaken to be put in 
Operation by the repeal of the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent 
on the issue of State banks, a derangement of the exchanges of 
the country will follow as surely as the night follows the day. 
As it has been in the past, so it will be in the future. 

Why, sir, my memory as a boy goes back to the ares panic of 
1837, when the Democratic party as now, was in full power. We 
had atthat time in circulation from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000, in 
Treasury notes—issued by the Van Buren Adminstration because 
his party did not know how to legislate so as to adjust revenues 
and expenses—some little Roia andsilver, and the rest was made 
up by what was called, in the slang of those days “red dog " and 
“hive pup” money. Myfather was a missionary, a pioneer mis- 
sionary, in those days. Irecollect very well that just prior to 
the panic in 1837 he received his quarterly stipend as a mis- 
sionary in the little hamlet of Galena, which was then on the 
outskirts of the frontier, a draft for $75. He cashed it at the 
then Illinois State bank, which in a short time thereafter closed 
its doors and suspended specie payment. Whatwas the result? 
The result was that that money went down to 25 cents on the 


dollar. 
Irecollect very well he had to purchase 4 bushels of corn meal 
at $4 a bushel. We were too poor to eat wheat flour. He told 
me to go down to a certain store in the village of Galena, giving 
me a twenty-dollar Illinois bank bill, with which to buy the 4 
bushels of corn meal. He told me then that I would get $4 in 
change in money ofthis kind. [hada particular pride as a boy 
in the errand, and when I came back he said to me, Sit down, 
young man, and let me explain this to you." He took a French 
five-franc piece, which in those days of sca: oe circulation 
passed current for a dollar, asa sovereign, which is worth $4.85, 
also passed current at 85. He said to me, Had I had four of 
these silver 5-frane pieces I could have bought a bushel of corn 
meal, but owing 1o the depreciation of this Illinois money, the 
bank of which failed, and the money is m worth 25 cents 
on the dollar, I am compelled to pay $1 a bushel for it, which 
has entailed 2 loss on me, as it has on everyone who is so unfor- 
tunateas to have any of this money." 

These things that occur in our youth, Mr. Chairman, make a 
lasting impression, and from that time to this I have favored, 
and shall always favor, the maintenance of good, sound money. 
[Applause.] 

Again, Mr. Chairman, let me call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the Democratic epoch of 1846-1861. During all those 
years I was a merchant, and I have a vivid recollection of the 
direful results which fell upon the people. We had in that 
epoch the same tariff legislation that is now proposed to be en- 
acted under the provisions of the so-called Wilson bill. The 
inevitable resultfollowed. Then, asnow, labor wasunemployed. 
We bought large amounts of goods abroad which should have 
been made by American labor. The balance of trade was against 
us. The country was denuded of its coin, which caused the 
banks to suspend all over the United States, which caused great 
loss to the holders of the depreciated currency. 

Under the system in vogue there were in the New England 
States at that time 500 different banks, and there was not one of 
them whose notes was at par in the city of New York. They 
were all ata discount. On those New England banks there were 
1,244 counterfeits. In the State of New York and the Middle 
States there were 458 banks and 1,221 counterfeits; in the West- 
ern States there were 355 banks and 135 counterfeits; in the 
Southern States there were 244 banks and 365 counterfeits, mak- 
ing a total of 1,557 banks. On those different bank issues there 
were counterfeits of one, two, three, five, ten, twenty, fifty, a hun- 
dred, five hundred, and a thousand dollar notes, to the number 
of 2,965 different kinds of counterfeits. 

In addition there were 112 Canadian banks, with 21 counter- 
feits, which circulated their notes on this side of the line coin- 
cident with our own issues, making an aggregate of 1,669 
banks, with 2,986 different counterfeits. The ave rate of 
discount on all that paper was from one-eighth of 1 per cent to 


20 per cent. And yet our Democratic friends in their blindness 
want to carry back this country to that kind of circulation. My 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] said the other day god thew 
loss had been entailed by counterfeits on the present national- 
bank notes, silver certificates, and greenbacks. There have 
been some counterfeits, it is true; but very few. There has been 
discovered only 184 counterfeits on the present system of money, 
against 2,986 under the wild-cat and stump-tail system. 

Mr.WALKER. In over thirty years. 

Mr. GEAR. In over thirty years. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, let me give you a little personal experi- 
ence of my own during the panic of 1857. I was a merchant at 
that time, and, like every merchant, had a proper pride in pre- 
serving my commercial credit. I owed at the State Bank of 
Missouri, in October, 1857, a note of $1,180. The Bank of Mis- 
souri not having suspended, its notes were at a premium of 22 
percent. Iwent to the firm to which I wasindebted this 31, 180, 
and I said to the head of it, Mr. Bridge, this thing will blow 
over in a short time: suppose you extend my note." He said, 
would be glad to do it, but I have given that note away toa 
church; they need the money, and Los will have to payit. But 
I will try to help I. I said, How wil you help me?" He 
YT Vell, I will let you pay it in the money of the State Bank 
0 0. 

The Ohio banks not having suspended, their issues were at 
a premium of 18 per cent over the money of the Illinois and In- 

i bank currency which I had. I went to the bank o! Mis- 
souri and paid $214 premium on Ohio bank notes for the privi- 
lege of taking up my notes, and in ten days thereafter the Stats 
Bank of Ohio suspended, and its issue went to the same discount 
as Illinois and Indiana money was. 

As it was with the Ohio bank so it was with almost every 
other bank in thecountry. There were great differences in the 
3 tem of the country at that time. The banks of New 
England, having to redeem at the Suffolk Bank in Boston, and 
working under a better system of law than sprayan in the South- 
ern and Western States, were at in ton and nearly so in 
New York. Thesame was true of the State banksin New York, 
which redeemed at Troy, Albany, or New York City; but when 
you got out into the great West and South, where banks were or- 
ganized under different systems and in many States under bad 
systems of legislation, there was no redemption for them. 

On one day in 1857 eleven banks suspended, having an aggre- 
gate circulation of $1,560,000. These notes at once were bought 
up at a large discount by the money-shavers and the people lost 
the difference. 

The issue of money of this kind became a perfect mania. 
There was in my district at that time the little town of Wapello, 
which then had not more than 300 people. A banking con- 
cern there advised the village to issue scrip. It issued what 
was called Wapello scrip. It had local circulation because a 
prominent banking house in my town gave it currency by re- 
ceiving it on deposit, and the other banks in my town would not 
take it on deposit. That banking firm received every dollar of 
that scrip and the burden became too much for them. What 
was the result?. They stopped taking it, and the money at once 
ceased to have any value. 

I recollect on one occasion when the boysin blue, after having 
veteranized in 1803, came home for ashortfurlough. A number 
of them were in my store. I had in my safe nearly $600 of this 
Wapello scrip which I had taken fora debt due me. The day 
after I received it the bank in Burlington, which had been tak- 
ing it on deposit, threw it out and it died on my hands, abso- 
lutely worthless. So I put it away in my safe. The in 
blue, when they came home, were telling that the Johnnies” 
at the South were very greedy to get hold of greenbacks for any 
thing was better to them than Confederatescrip. Isaidtothem, 
Boys, I will give you something to help you out when you are 
down there again." So I took out that $600 and divided the 
notes among seven or eight of my friends of the Union Army; 
and probably some of my friends on the other side of tho Cham- 
ber from the South were the beneficiaries of that Wapello scrip! 
[Laughter and applause.] > 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. GEAR. I would like one minute longer. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. GEAR. In my own town we had the State Bank of Iowa, 
a bank which I helped to organize and it was organized on 
“sound business principles," an institution which I am glad to say 
never suspended specie payments for an instant. Vet as Iowa was 
a thousand miles from New York, the notes of the State bank of 
Iowa were quoted at 4 per cent discount; and when you went to 
Chicago you could not buy a meal’s victuals with the notes of 
that bank except ata discount; and this very bank-note detector 
says, Don’t take bank notes of Iowa or Mississippi or Florida.” 

Ag Mr. Chairman, the great banking house of Page & 
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Bacon, of St. Louis, issued millions of dollars in certificates of 
deposit in the similitude of bank notes. These certificates of 
deposit passed current along side of the **stump-tail " money of 
that time. One morning Page & Bacon closed their doors and 
the people who he!d these certificates lost an immense amount, 

,myown home cíty, under bad counsel, issued city scrip, 
which for awhile was current at par, but when the crash came 
it went to a large discount. We had in my own town an insur- 
ance company which issued notes under the name of the Spar” 
Bank. It, too, failed, and many a hard working man felt the loss. 
All of this kind of currency in the classical language of the late 
Jim Fisk, Went where the woodbine twineth.” [Laughter aud 
applause. } 

Mr. Chairman, during that panic there were but few banks in 
the United States that did not suspend. The exceptions were 
the Chemical Bank of New York, the Exchange Bank of Pitts- 
burg, the State Bank of Indiana, and the banks of New Orleans, 
and the State Bank of Missouri. These banks had large re- 
sources and, comparatively speaking, small circulation. The 
banksof Louisiana, by virtue of the fact that the exports of cotton 
from the South largely exceeded their purchases, influenced the 
balance of trade to be in favor of that portion of the country, 
and hence the State banks of Louisiana were enabled to main- 
tain specie payments. 

The State bank of Missouri and branches did not suspend dur- 

the panic of 1857, but under the continuing stringency of 
the times did suspend in 1860, which suspension was legalized 
by the General Assembly of that State in January of that year. 

e ene resulting from the panic of 1857 kept constantly 
increasing, and resulted in the fact that in January of 1860 over 
eight hundred banks were at a large discount, varying from 2 
to 50 per cent in the city of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand fifteen samples of bills issued 
during the 555 Each and every one of these 
banks, save one, suspended and became nearly a total loss to the 
bill-holder. Whatis true of these fifteen different banks is true of 
hundreds of others, and all over the West, in the pockets of the 
farmers and hung up on the wall, you can find this kind of cur- 
rency kept as a memento of the folly of those days. The chil- 
dren in my State have been taught this lesson by their parents, 
and under no conditions could a vote be had even among our 
Democratic friends to return to the wild-cat and stump-tail sys- 
tem of 1816 to 1866. {shall print with my remarks tables show- 
ing the number of banks, the current discount, and also the 
number of counterfeits in circulation; also a table of notes of 
suspended banks on October 1, 1857. 

Again,every merchant in those days was compelled to sub- 
scribe for a bank-note detector. There was one published not 
only in New York, but one in Boston, one in St. Louis, one in 

cago, one in Cincinnati. Every merchant doing business in 
this country from 1846 to 1861 was obliged to have one of these 
weekly publications on his counter. Those were good Demo- 
cratic days.” 

Our friends talk about low prices for produce. Why, sir, in 
the early part of those good Democratic times I was working in 
a store as a porter and clerk for my board and clothing, being 
the best I could do. I know that at that time a man who woul 
bring wheat to the store received only 30 cents a bushel foritin 
this depreciated money, and for his pork only $1.50 to $2 per 100 
pounds, The taxes of the States—of my own State at least— 
were payable in gold, so that when a man sold his wheat for 30 
cents, or his pork for $1.50, and received his pay in this kind of 
currency he to sell it ata discount for the purpose of get- 
ting the gold with which to pay his taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, much has n said on the other side of the 
Chamber about keeping the promise of the Democratic plat- 
mm of 1892. In my opinion the promise was made to be 

en. 

The promise of the Chicago platform for repeal of the 10 per 
cent tax on State banks was, in my judgment, a ‘‘tub thrown to 
a whale." It was for the purpose of diverting the attention of 
our Southern friends from free coinage. I doubt if this has ac- 
complished the result desired by the makers of that platform. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], in common with 
many of the leading Democrats on the floor of the House, has 
repudiated that promise. 

t is not the first time that the Democratic party has repudi- 
ated its promises. Asa matter of fact, the mile-stones which 
mark the political pathway of the Democratic party from 1828 
to 1892 consist of promises made to the people and broken when 
3 get into power. This is fairly illustrated by. the position 
of the Democratic party in the country to-day. ith a Demo- 
cratic President and with both Houses of Congress, they have 
failed to meet the pledges made at Chicago, not only in the re- 
Ne of this 10 per cent law, but in their revision of the tariff. 

ey have legislated in the so-called ** Wilson bill” against the 


interests of the farmer, the wageworker, and all the best inter- 
ests of the American people, and have legislated in the interest 
of 8 that I know of that is in existence to-day. 


The Louisville Courier-Journal, that acknowledged Demo- 
cratic authority, says regarding the Wilson bill: 


If there is any rt iad i trust, or protected interest that has not secured 
3 in the miserable makeshift the Senate is dawdling over, name 


t. 

V espe. of the promises of the Chieago platform reminds me 
of the old darkey who was called on to address his congregation 
in prayer meeting. He said: 

Bredren and sistern, I have been having a drefful time sence last we met 
togedder. I have been chawing hard bones and swallering bitter pills. I 
am very shuah I have broken every one of the ten commandments, but, 
thank the Lord, I have not lost my religion. 

As with our colored friend so it is with our Democratic friends. 
They have broken every promise made to the people; and they 
are,if we are to judge from the result of the recent elections, 
having a drefful time” and “a chawing of hard bones and 


.| swallering bitter pills.” Yet they can console themselves with 


the comforting fact that they havenot lost their Democracy.” 
[Laughter and applause. 

Much, Mr. Chairman, has been said during this debate about 
the necessity of an elastic and expansive system of currency. I 
hold in my hand the picture of a gentleman who recently died 
in the penitentiary, Mr. Ulrich, the great chief counterfeiter, 
who by his efforts contributed largely to the expansion of the 
currency during the period to which I have been calling your 
attention. Pass this bill and you will find plenty of gentlemen 
who will be as enterprising as Mr. Ulrich was, and who will give 
their best efforts to expand the currency, and probably will be 
as successful as he was. E 

Mr. Chairman, we had in those days thirty-one States and as 
many Territories. To-day we have forty-four States, four Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia. Pass this proposed bill 
and we shall have at once forty-nine systems of financial legis- 
lation, each andevery one differing fromtheother. People say 
this State bank money will not pass. It will pass. It is a law of 
nature that if you throw two substances into water of different 
specific gravity the heavier one will sink, while the lighter one 
will float. So it is with money. Pass this law and the result 
will be that the good money will be hoarded by a few people, 
and this other money will be in circulation, and will inflict un- 
told injury upon our people 8 

That is the kind of system to which we are asked by our Dem- 
ocratic friends to return. I am inclined to think it will be a 
long time before the American people will sanction a return to 
any ae system. [Applause.] 

r. Ch ; the farmer and the wage-worker of the United 
States are entitled to good money. They are entitled to money 
that will be as good as the dollar of the banker or the capitalist; 
and, sir, they will not be satisfied with any currency that is any 
less valuable than that which they have to-day. [Applause.] 


TABLE No. 1.—Number of banks, rates of discount, and number of counterfeits 
reported in Thompson's Bank Note Reporter, October 1, 1957. 


MAIS. 1 rri er paa EuRm ape im 
New Hampshire. 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island oa 
Gunten 


MIDDLE STATES. 


28888885 


8883 


WESTERN STATES. 
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TABLE No. 1.—Number of banks, etc.—Continued. 


Dis- 


Co 
[Banus Total. count, | terfeit. 


SOUTHERN STATES AND TERRI- 
TORIES—continued 


ontinued. 
27 
37 
3 
4 
Ip LIT ae 
18 
8 
i] | Fone Gere ey AP exe 
244 
Add Canadian and provincial 
banks of Canada 112 112 


* Per cent. 
TABLE No. 2.—Banks suspended and uncurrent, October 1, 1857. 


State. State. Banks. 


All of which were at a large discount. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on State Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES E. COBB, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 4, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operations of 
the law imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the crisis of 


Mr. COBB of Alabama said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The most pressing ey of the hour is to 
remove the causes, 80 far as they exist in legislation, which pre- 
vent the general diffusion of the currency, and as subsidiary to 
this end to remove the existing obstructions to the issuing of a 
local currency for local needs. 

It is not contended by those who advocate the proposition con- 
tained in the substitute offered by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Cox] that it has in itself that full measure of reformed 
legislation touching the currency which the interests of the 

ple demand; but it is believed that it will not be out of 
8 with any financial system of a general nature which 
Congress may hereafter adopt, and that it affords, in part at 
least, expeditious and efficient remedy for present evils. The 
effort now being made is notfor the establishment of a complete 
system of financial reform; it is rather that we should take the 
rst, and, it may be, the most important step in that direction. 
The necessities of the country are pressing; the demand for 
financial legislation by the Congress is universal. We differ, 
and differ widely, as to the methods to be used in meeting this 
demand, but there is concensus of opinion that the demand it- 
self is well founded. 

In presenting the question on this line the inquiries are into 
the causes of existing financial troubles, and into the merits of 
the pending measure to relieve them. But, before advancing 
to the discussion of these propositions, I propose to notice, and, 
as far as I may be able, toanswer the more prominent objections 
to the legislation proposed. These objections when carefully 


analyzed and considered, resolve themselvesinto two. Theone 
is based on the supposed evil effects of State bank currency as 
manifested in the pans history of the country; the other on the 
legal proposition that with the issuing and control of the cur- 
rency the States have nothing to do—that under the Constitu- 
tion this is a matter wholly within the power of the General 
Government. 

Under the first objection stated itis urged that the systems of 
banking which so long prevailed in*the States of the Union 
proved themselves to be wholly vicious, and that a return to 
State banking would be a return to the use of wild-cat money, 
and to a revival, and perhaps augmentation, of the great evils 
which it is alleged the use of such money entailed on the people. 
This reasoning has been already with much clearness and force 
answered in this debate. To my mind itis utterly untenable. 
It ignores the possibility that experience has taught useful les- 
sons; it ignores present conditions in this country which are so 
widely at variance from those which existed a half century ago; 
it fails to regard the causes which made what are called ‘* wild- 
m banks" a possibility, and that these causes have passed away 

orever. 

The distinguished chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency made allusion to these causes in hislearned argument 
withoutseeming to apprehend that the people of the United 
States have made any advancein a half century. Hespoke with 
tediousness of detail of the history of State banking, and with 
dark colors painted its defects and its crimes; and with im- 
pressive bearing he demanded to know if we would restore these 
evil days to the country. 

But he failed to allude to a fact which is upon the very sur- 
face of this argument, that the conditions which made possible 
the mischiefs on which he dwelt have, at this day, no existence. 
Then the means of transportation were slow and tedious. They 
were the horse mail ” and the " prairie schooner,” he so graph- 
ically described. The railroad and the telegraph were not yet 
in operation. aan Sept and time are annihilated, and com- 
mercial intelligence is now transmitted to the commercial cen- 
ters and throughoutthe country with the rapidity of lightning. 
There is yet another change in the conditions, which now exist, 
from thoseformerly existing, which is not to be overlooked. 

In every commercial center there are to-day well established 
institutions, whose business it is to gather intelligence from 
every portion of the country touching financial conditions, and 
to disseminate this intelligence broadcast over the land. So 
that without going into tedious details it may be safely affirmed 
that at this day no bankof issue, established under any author- 
ity, could successfully circulate its currency unless it could 
secure the confidence of the people in the existence of two facts: 
First. The absolute solvency of the bank, by reason of the pru- 
dence and honesty of its manrgement. Second. That this solv- 
ency would be maintained at all times beyond question by rea- 
son of such State legislation as would render concealment of its 
true condition a matter of impossibility. Without thecontinued 
existence of these conditions no State bank could, by any pos- 
sibility, force its notes into circulation. They would re- 
jected as worthless by all to whom they wereoffered. Theargu- 
ments in opposition to State banking assume that the bills of 
State banks would by some sort of compulsion be forced upon 
the people, but let it be remembered that no such compulsion 
would exist. 

It is not now proposed to substitute State bank bills for all 
other currency. Ifthat were thought to be desirable, the time 
has noi come When it is practicable. But if this is not true, if it 
should be thought desirable to make the notes of State banks 
the chief supply of paper currency, the intimate connection be- 
tween the States now existing, to which I havealluded, and the 
&dvance in financial knowledge would be safeguards against a 
doubtful currency. The currency issued under the regulations 
prescribed by those States, which should adopt safe methods, 
would supercede the currency of States with defective methods, 
and thus a rivalry in excellence would be created. 

But I here repeat thatthe present effort is to remove obstruc- 
tions to the maintenance of a local currency which is now so 
imperatively demanded; and in this view it is no concern to one 
State whatthe citizens of another may prescribe by legislation 
for its own people. 

That the currency-issued under the laws of every State would 
remain a local currency if it found circulation at all, unless it 
met the conditions to which I have alluded, seems to me too 
plain for argument. As well try to frighten men by the ghost 
stories of the nursery as to alarm the people of this generation 
by the cry of ** wild-cat" and **red-dog" money. Reduced to its 
lastanalysis, theargumentsagainst the pending measure are found 
to rest in a want of confidence in the poopie of the several States. 
It is assumed that they may bə safely trusted to manage wisel 
theaffairs of the whole country through their chosen Represen 
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atives, when these Representatives are sent to the Congress of 
the United States, but utterly unfit to effect the same manage- 
ment through representativesacting in their State Legislatures. 
I do not know how other gentlemen may feel on this subject, but 
I am free to say that I would be ashamed to go back to my con- 
stituents and t-llthem I had advocated on the floor of the Yous 
of Representatives the proposition that Congressional control 
of the currency must be maintained, because they could not be 
trusted to establish and preserve a system by the 1 of 
their State which would be wise, safe, and efficient. The same 
constituents who sent us here and who will elect our successors, 
choose as their State legislators our equals in intelligence and 
prudence and patriotism. 

While I have attempted to show that, admitting the existence 
of the mischiefs of State banking in the past, the reoccurrence 
of them is an impossibility, yet I wholly deny that these mis- 
chiefs ever existed to the extent claimed. State bank notes 
were current, through many of the years of the period to which 
allusion has been made in this debate, with notes of national is- 
sue, and the notes.of those States whose systems were wisely 
constructed were equal if not superior in value, in the estima- 
tion of the people, to the notes issued under the authority of 
Congress. 

But why go back to this distant period? Why does the gen- 
tleman from Illinois seek to transport us to the years beyond 
the flood,” in order to gather from the experience of the remote 
past facts for our frightening? Why did he not come to a later 

riod in his attempt to picture the demerits of State banking? 

y did he not examine the records made by the State banks 
at the very time they were forced into liquidation by unjust Con- 
gressional legislation? For the reason, it is to be presumed, 
that this latter record would not serve his purpose. It is a 
truth not to be controverted that when the 10 per cent tax was 
laid upon all State issues and that when the State banks were 
thus forced to reeall their notes, every bank in the Northern 
States redeemed its outstanding bills without discount and with- 
out loss to any holder. Thesame is true in the main with refer- 
ence to the banks then existing in the Southern States. 

The exceptions were of such banks as had their assets de- 
stroyed by the exigenciesof war. In my on State of Alabama 
only one bank failed to redeem its bills, and that bank failed 
only for the reason above stuted. In truth, it was the recognized 
solvency of State banks and the well-understood safety of their 
notes in circulation that prompted the enactment of the law 
which we are now seeking to repeal. It was thought to be nec- 
essary that every aid that could be possibly extended by legis- 
lation to the recently established national banks should be given 
to them. But the bills issued by these banks came at once into 
competition with the State bank notes, and were at a disad- 
vantage in the competition because of the well-grounded con- 
fidence of the people in the latter. Hence the necessity to de- 
stroy these State issues, and hence the resort to this instrument 
of destruction, the 10 per cent tax. 

The object was to remove the State money from competition 
with national-bank money in order that the latter might be 
aided to u wider circulation. If State moaey was as it has been 
described, no tax would have been needed. The appearance of 
national-bank currency would have been the signal for the im- 
mediate retirement of the State bills. So that the existence of 
the law imposing the tax is evidence of the favorable esteem in 
which the Congress which imposed it held the State bank issues. 

I pass to the consideration of the second objection raised to 
the passage of this substitute, namely, the constitutional power 
and duis in the General Government to control the currency. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL], with his 
usual force of reasoning, and following the lead of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], voiced in a large degree the 
sentiment of those who coincide with him in opposition to the 
pending measure, when he boldly stated the proposition that 
under the Constitution the Government of the United States 
has the exclusive control over the regulation of the currency. 
His language was: 

My main proposition is that it Was the intent of the Constitution to put 
the currency of the country under the absolute control of Congress, ex- 
oye of State interference, so as to secure for us a uniform monetary sys- 

If the proposition stated by him be true, it seems to me to fur- 
nish strong reason for the eof the pending measure, rather 
than a reason in opposition to the repeal of the 10 per cent tax. 

It isunquestionably the law, long established and controverted 
Na no one, that when a power is conferred exclusively upon the 

neral Government by the Constitution, its exercise is thereby 
hibited to the States. The prohibition rests in the fact that 
Constitution confers the power on the General Government 

to be, by it, exclusively exercised. No prohibitory legislation 
by Congress is needed. The assumption of such power by the 


States or any one of them is illegal. The act of any State, in 
the matter so conferred on the General Government, is void. 
This, as I have remarked, is an uncontroverted proposition. I 
need only cite the latest deliverance made on this subject by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In delivering the 
opinion of the court in the case of Leisy vs. Hardin, known as 
„The original-package case,” the Chief Justice said: 


It was stated in the thirty-second part of The Federalist that the States 
might exercise concurrent and independent power in all cases but three, 
First, where the power was lodged exclusively in the Federal Constitution; 
second, where it was given to the United States and prohibited to the States; 
third, where from the nature and subjects of the power, it must be nsces- 
sarily exercised by the National Government exclusively. 

Assuming these propositions to be true, and arguing from them, 
the Chief Justice further says: 

When a particular power of the General Government is one which must 
necessarily be exercised by it, and Congress remains silent, this 1s not onl 
not a concession that the power reserved by the States may be exerted, anit 
the special power had not been elsewhere reposed, but on the contrary, the 
only legitimate conclusion is that the General Government intended that 
power should not be afürmatively exercised, and the action of the States 
— mee be permitted to affect that which would be incompatible with such 

ntion. 


This deliverance of the Supreme Court is but an affirmation 
of repeated decisions which preceded it. It thus appears that 
an exclusive power vested in the General Government by the 
Constitution can not be exercised by the States, although Con- 

ess may not by its action prohibit such exercise. It there- 

ore follows that if the contention of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania be true, the passage by Congress of a tax on State bank 
issues was not only unnecessary, but was vicious legislation, in 
that it gave color of authority to the States, to exercise power 
which was prohibited to them by the Constitution itself. That 
which Congress taxes is made lawful to be done, the tax being 
paid, so far as Congress has power to legalize it. We might 
well rest the argument on the question of exclusive power in 
the General Government to control the 8 5 9 i on this deci- 
sion, but there are abundant other reasons why the proposition 
can not be true. 

Many extracts have been read in the course of this debate, 
from men who were eminent in the politics of the country dur- 
ing the earlier years after the adoption of the Constitution, in- 
tended to show their opinions of the extent to which Congress 
is authorized, under the Constitution, to go in regulating the 
currency,and from these extracts it is assumed that these states- 
men and political writers acknowledged the power of the Con- 
p to exclusive control of the currency of the country. But 

defy the produetion of a single expression from any of these 
men which goes to the extent, as now contended, that the power 
to regulate the currency rests exclusively in the General Gov- 
ernment. On the contrary, they speak without exception of the 
power possessed by the National Government to regulate the 
currency by affirmative Congressional action in restrain of State 
eru fh This contention they would have never made had 
they believed that all power óver the currency was taken from 
the States by the Constitution itself. 

I need not repeat the quotations which have been read. One 
instance of the attempted misuse of the opinions of the earlier 
statesmen will suffice, The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER] quoted the following from Mr. Jefferson: 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to J. W. Eppes, of June 24, 1813, said: 

The State should be applied to, to transfer the right of issuing circulat- 
ing paper to Congress exclusively, in perpetuum it possible, but during the 
war at least, with a saving of charter t8. fortunes in the present 
State of our circulation are at the mercy of those self-created money lend- 
ers, and are prostrated by the floods of nominal money with which their 
avarice deluges us.“ 

And, strange to say, the chairman of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency would have us infer from this extract that Mr. 
Jetferson believed that exclusive control over the currency is 
vested in Congress. 

This letter was written during our last war with England, and 
was prompted by the conditions which the war had produced. 
The whole letter recognizes the power of the States to authorize 
the issuing of notes by State banks to circulate as aad and 
only suggests the propriety of the transfer of this power bythe 
States to the General Government. There is but one mode b 
which this power can be thus transferred, and that is by amend- 
ing the Constitution. '"Theextractitself shows that this was Mr. 
Jefferson’s meaning. Butwhy amend the Constitution in order 
to insert a power which it already contained? And why speak 
of saving charter rights, if such rights could not be created by 
State authority? 

Mr. Hamilton, who was the head and front of those who advo- 
catedastrong National Government, never foramoment doubted 
the power of the States to incorporate banks of issue; and it is 
incredible to believe that had this power not remained in the 
States after the adoption of the Constitution, he would have 
permitted the violation of the Constitution to have gone on un* 
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challenged while he was the chief financial officer of the Gov- 


ernment. : 

Nor is this all. The question has been before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the opinion of this high tribunal 
has been expressed in no uncertain terms. In the case of Bris- 

vs, Bank of Kentucky the question of the right of a State to 
ncorporate a bank with power to issue notes to circulate as 
money was directly in issue, In that case the contention was 
that the bills issued by the Bank of Kentucky were bills of 
credit, and. as such prohibited to be issued by State authority. 
The court first defines: a bill of credit, mentioned in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to be a paper issued by the sov- 
ereign power i a pledge of its faith and designed to 
cireulate as money." Further on in the opinion it is said, to 
constitute a billof credit within the meaning of the Constitution, 
it must be issued by a State, on the faith of the State, and be de- 
signed to circulate as money." 

‘The conclusion reached by the court that the notes issued by 
banks chartered by a State and intended to circulate as money 
were not bills of credit, and were not inhibited by any clause of 
the Constitution, unless the State had pledged its faith for their 
redemption. This decision was rendered in 1837. It has since 
thattime been i e e affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court. Mr. Jus Story alone dissented, and based his dissent 
on the that, in the case nted, it appeared that the 
State of Kentucky had such interest in the bank as to render 
ihe notes of the bank issues by the State, and for that reason 
that they were bills ot credit. But he admitted in distinct terms 
the authority of the State to authorize bank corporations toissue 
notes to circulate as money. He says: Bat it hasbeen argued 
that if this bank be unconstitutional, all State banks founded on 

i capital are unconstitutional. That proposition I utterly 

euy." It is thus evident that the contention so vigorously 
urged in this debate that the power to regulate the currency is 
exelusive in the General Government is without the slightest 
foundation. 

If further ent was necessary om this point, it may be 
found in the ion of the Supreme Court, in the case in w. 
they sustain the constitutionality of the law now sought to be 
repealed. Thisis the case of Veazie Bank vs. Fenno, and Chief 
Justice Chase delivered the opinion of the court. He recitesin 
his opinion the following facts: 

That on the th day of February, 1863, Congress taxed na- 
tional-bank associations, then for the first time established, 2 
per centon their circulation; that on March 3 of the same year 
the Congress put I per cent tax on the issues of State banks, and 
reduced to the same per cent the tax on the issues of national 
barks; that on the 30th of June, 1864, the tax on State banks 
was continued at the same rate; and on March 3,1865, the 10 per 
cent tax was imposed on State banks. 

He thensays: - 

Tt will be seen that when the policy of taxing bank circulation was first 
en im 1863, Congress was inclined to discriminate for rather than 
against the circulation of State banks, but that when the coun had been 
sufilciently furnished with a national currency by issues of United States 


notes and of national-bank notes, the imination was turned, and every 


decidedly turned in the opposite direction. 


Further on in the opinion, when he was reaching the conclu- 
sion that Congress had power to tax the cireulation of State 
banks, he says: 
etaim, Dy suitable enactmenta, the clreulation as money of aay notes nob 
issted under its own authority. 

Why restrain by suitable enactments? Why make any en- 
actments at all, if the notes of State banks were prohibited by 
the Constitution itself from being issued? I leave these ques- 
tions to be answered by gentlemen who contend for exclusive 
constitutional power in the General Government to eontrol the 
currency. 

What! Congress discriminate in favor of that which by the 
Constitution is illegal! And the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States gravely assert that Congress may 
€— by suitable enactment that which the Constitution pro- 

its 

No, no; if the Chief Justice believed as does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from Illinois he would 
have summarily disposed of the case by saying that it wasim- 
material to the whetheror not Congress could tax its circu- 
lation, since the circulation itself was illegal by reason of consti- 
tutional inhibition. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL]contended 
that the dissenting opinion in this case of Briscoe vs. The Bank 
of Kentueky should be accepted as the clearer exposition of the 
law. Ihave shown that the dissenting opinion does not sustain 
his contention, but I take no issue with him on the proposition 
that itis both our right and duty to form our own ju nts on 


such constitutional questions as are presented in this case; and 
nence I maintain that the case of Vezie Bank vs. Fenno was im- 
porey decided, and that the dissenting opinion delivered by 


r. Justice Nelson is far more conclusive than the prevailing 
opinion delivered by the Chief Justice. With unusual clearness 
and force Justice Nelson shows that the imposing of this tax on 
State bank circulation was not a tax on property, as contended 
by the Chief Justice, but a tax on the debts of the bank, and 
was simply a mode by which the powers and faculties of 
the States to incorporate banks are subject to taxation, and 
which, if maintained, may annihilate these powers.” He com- 
ments with great vigor on the enormity presented by the ac- 
tion of Congress which imposed the tax on the notes, which 
are debts of the banks, and in the same act a tax on the assets 
of the bank, which are property, and he draws the conclu- 
sion irresistibly, it seems to me, that the act of Congress now 
sought to be repealed was a direct attack on the powers and fac- 
ultiesof the States which might be extended to the destruction 
of the States themselves. But of this, further on. 

If it be true, as I have attempted to show, that the passage of 
ihe pending measure will not result in the issuing and circula- 
ting of * wild-cat.” money, and that there is no ground for the 
contention that the control of the currency was vested - the 
Constitution exclusively in Congress, the questions are: First, 
has Congress the constitutional power, concurrently with the 
States, to pass the 10 per cent law? Secondly, whether the law 
has 1 past acted, and is now acting, beneficially to the 
people? 

I will consider these propositions in the inverse order in which 
they are stated. Itis a fact scareely eontroverted, that the cur- 
rency in the country hds been for years, and is to-day, in the 
control largely of the national banks. It is pertinent, there- 
fore, to inquire into the effect which the national-bank system, 
in connection with the destruction of State banks, has upon 
the commercial and business interests of the country. Save in 
the main p of their creation, namely, to aid in the sale 
of United States bonds, the national banks have not been a suc- 
cess, and from the very nature of the sys their success, as 
an agency, to furnish currency to the people, is utterly impossi- 
ble. One fact alone, it seems to me, is conclusive of this asser- 
tion, and that is the steady decrease in the amount of national- 
bank bills in cireulation. This decrease has been going on for 
years, and has been proportionate to the appreciation of the 
price of United States bonds. This decrease in the volume of 
national-bank cireulation explains the defects in the system on 
which the national banks haye been made to rest. The basis of 
their circulation being United States bonds, and these bonds 
having gone to a high premium, it has followed, of necessity, 
that their establishment by men of moderate capital, and 
places where banks were most needed, was impossible. 


It needs no extended argument to prove that if the le are 


to depend upon bank notes to any considerable extent for their 
| needed currency, such system of banking should be established 


as will by force of its operations carry the banks to the homes 
of the people all over the land, and which will also e 
that degree of flexibility to the currency which meet 
the varying commercial and industrial conditions. Nothing is 
more clearly established than that in times of financial distress 
and peril curreney notes will return to the place whence they 
were issued. But itis also true that it is in these times that 
there should bethe greatest facility that can be afforded by law 


| consistent with safety to the circulation of bank notes. 


Why was it, may be pertinentiy asked in Sr r ee een 
certain banks throughout the country were forced in eombina- 
tion to issue clearing-house certificates and Peper of like kind, 
the tax against which isin the pending bill sought to be re- 
moved? It was the demand for money or its equivalent, which 
the banks in regular way had no power to supply. At this su- 
preme moment, when the necessities for currency were most 
ee the national banks discovered their weakness. 'They 
ell before the storm prostrate and helpless. And it wasatthis 
very time that the State banks came to the rescue, and by prompt 
action, without regard to the risks of having to pay a heavy tax 
on their certificates, averted much of the danger that threat- 
ened the 5 
Had State banks of issue been in existence during the period 
of the late panic, clearing-house certificates and makeshifts of 
like kind would have been unnecessary, and it is even safe to 
say that the panie itself would not have occurred. But this 
is aside from my regular line of ar; t. Ireturn toit. In 
the presence of facts well known to have been produced by a 
system, discussion as to the manner in which y were pro- 
duced is unnecessary. It is beyond controversy that through 
the years which have passed since the late war, there has been 
a tendency increasing from year to year to a congestion of the 
currency in circulation at the financial centers, and toa corre- 
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sponding deficiency of circulation in portions of the country re- 
mote from these centers. 

The result of this condition of things has been scarcity of 
money at the places where it was most in demand, and corre- 
spondingly the prevalence of high rates of interest for its use 
by those whose necessities compelled them to become borrow- 
ers. The surplus money which could be used for the purpose of 
making loans has belonged to those far removed from the bor- 
rowers and who were entirely unacquainted with the degree of 
credit to which these borrowers were justly entitled. ence, 
the borrowing class, 1 able to offer ample security to 
the amount of their necessities, have been able to reach the 
owners of the money in a way indirect and of consequence ex- 
tremely burdensome. 

But the people are as much entitled to the free use of their 
credit as they are to the free use of their property; and any law, 
national or State, which puts a hindrance to this free use of 
credit is an oppression. It is contrary to the genius of our in- 
stitutions. 

I hold in my hand an open letter addressed to me, as a mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Committee of this House, bya 
3 citizen of my own State, and a State senator, the Hon. 

ohn T. Milner. This gentleman is a man of mature years and 
of wide and varied experience, and commands in marked degree 
the confidence of the people. loan not give better expressions 
to the conditions of things which I have been attempting im- 
perfectly to describe than to quote his language. He says: 

The banks should be brought to the home ofthe citizens so the banker could 
become acquainted in the vicinage and know whom to loan to. There are 
one thousand men in our neighboring county of Walker as good takes for a 
bank to the extent of their wants, $100 or $200, as is Vanderbilt in New York 
for his wants. Yet they can not get a dollar unless under the provisions of 
our crop lien law, and so it is all over Alabama. Under the crop lien law 
the farmer goes to some merchant, gives him a mortgage on his owns 
crop, agree to pay commissions and charges usually on double the num- 
ber of bales of cotton he produces. (Money can only be had on cotton, a 
gold product.) The merchant takes the mortgage to a cotton commission 
mere. tand tees it; he in turn takes it to the local banker, who 
transmits it to a New England or New York banker. The money then comes, 
discounted all along the line, and finally reaches the merchant, who opens 
an account With the farmer. 

Here the fun begins. The farmer can buy as I have often figured more 
with #100 cash in hand than he can with $131 on his credit, or he pays 31 per 
cent for his money besides the profits on his g The mortgage is all 
this time the property of, and held by, the Eastern banker. o wonder 
these people wish thestatusquotoremain. No wonder the Alabama farmer 
is goor, x banking system that would enable him to borrow at home $100 
at 6 per cent, or even 8 per cent interest, and purchase his goods when and 
where he pleases, would greatly aid the farmer and brighten up every in- 
terest in Alabama. The question is can this be done, is it practicable? 
I unhesitatingly answer yes. It was done under the State system, 
and can be done under a liberalized national banking system. 


Does my friend from South Carolina, who is doing me the 
honor of close attention, think that this is an overstatement of 
conditions existing in our Southeru country? 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. It is not. It hardly comes 
up to it. 

r. COBB of Alabama. Now, if that condition exists, and it 
can be removed by legislation, what higher duty rests upon 
Congress than to afford this relief? 

E TALBERT of South Carolina. We certainly ought to 

ve it. 

e stronger statements than these could be presented on the 
evils entailed upon that people, whose currency supply must be 
doled out to them in this indirect and oppressive way. The 
people to whom my distinguished Alabama friend refers are 
abundantly able to give undoubted security for any amount 
which their necessities force them to borrow. They do give 
this security, but in a manner and under a burden which I have 


explained. 1 
again read from Mr. Milner's letter toshow how relief would 
come from State banks: 


We want a plan which will have our money born and owned in the South 
and West, as it is now in the East, before our business interests can pr 
here. Itísthe cheap and easy money in New England and New York t 
i all of their interests and undertakings to prosper. I will illustrate 
this: I was in Boston last fall MP ago and was discussipgthe situation 
in Alabama. I asked a friend why it was these minor industries prospered 
in Massachusetts and did notin Alabama. He told me to meet him after 
business hours and we would visit a concern he had an interest in. We 
wont and were uhered into a small office and I was introduced to the mana- 
P as an Alabamian in search of information asabove stated. Iremarked 
wish The manager stated in the 


ed to know the lick it was done by." 
first place ' I knew my business." 

Ithen formed a stock company with these and other gentlemen as direc- 
tors, 1 — the land and paid for it. Then went to town and borrowed 
three or five hundred thousand dollars for five Iu at4 per cent interest. 
What did you do when it camedue? I renewed it, Suppose, as is the case in 
Alabama, you could not haverenewed? Hereplied.Iwould have gone across 
the street to another bank and got the money, This tells the whole story. 
Cheap and easy money did it. Yow, this is just what we need in Alabama 
before we can p The Boston banker knew these people and their 

and gave them the money. A similar concern in Alabama could 
not get it at 8 or 10 per cent, or at all. We need a money under some bank- 
ing system that is born and owne1 in Alabama. 


Who can doubt for a moment that the burdens which now 


rest upon so large a number of the people of this country spring 
directly from the currency systems which now prevail and havé 
prevailed for so many years past? And what I have stated is 
not a tenth of the evils which these systems have produced in 
all departments of business. The connection between the prev- 
alent financial distress and the existing financial systems is not 
disputed. It has been admitted directly or indirectly by every 
speaker who has preceded me in this debate. Remedy thera 
should be, but what? Are we to wait p longer, until learned 
financiers agree upon some general and comprehensive plan for 
national circulation? My Brother SPRINGER believes that he 
has discovered the perfect way. 

My friend WARNER is equally confident that his plan possesses 
all merit; while my colleague on the committee, Mr. W 
is confident that if the Congress will but adopt the financial 
methods which he has with so much learning evolved, the 
country will be speedily restored to abundant and lasting pros- 

rity. So of many other able and learned members of this 

ouse. Meanwhile the country suffers on. Our constituents 
ery to us louder and yet louder for relief. Here and now is pre- 
sented a simple plan which is in danger of being rejected, I fear, 
because of itssimplicity. But of its merits I will speak further 
on. I am dealing now with the objections to the existing sys- 
tems, and of the reasons which induced in my mind the convic- 
tion that the legislation now sought to be repealed should not 
have been enacted. 

I come to further examination of the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion at issue. I have attempted to review the arguments urged 
in justification of the passage of the 10 per cent tax, because of 
the exclusive control over the currency vested in Congress by 
theConstitution. Whether there does or does not exist concur- 
rent power in the General and State governments ovor matters 
of currency is a proposition not necessarily involved in this de- 
bate. This concurrence of authority may be granted to exist 
without in any wise sustaining the constitutionality of the exist- 
ing law, imposing a taxon the circulation of State banks. The 
true question is not whether the Congress may provide a finan- 
cial system, but whether it may sustain this system by using the 
taxing power of the Government to destroy the systems provided 
by the States? 

Iadmit that the Supreme Court of the United States have de- 
cided this question in the affirmative, but I maintain that while 
such high authority is strongly persuasive of the correctness of 
the decision made, it does not absolve representatives of the 
people from the duty of forming their own judgments of the 
constitutional question involved. ially is this true when 
the decision was made by a divided court and when such strong 
dissenting from its correctness is given to us by some of itsablest 
members. 

Ihave already quoted from the dissenting opinion of Justice 
Nelson, in the case of Leisy vs. Hardin. His reaso , to the 
effect that the imposition of a tax on State bank circulation is 
a direct attack on the governmental functions of the States, is 
tomy mind conclusive. I read again from his opinion: 


The Federal Government is oneof delegated powers. Allpowers not dele 
ovem to it or inhibíted to the States are reserved to the States or to the 
people. . 

A State can not emit bills of credit, or, in other words, it can not issue that 
description of paper to answer the Led poe ofmoney which was denominated, 
before the adoption of the Constitution, bills of credit. But a State may 
grant acts of incorporation for the attainment of these objects, Which are 
essential to the interests of society. This power is incident to sovereignty 
and there is no limitation in the Federal Constitution on its exercise by the 
States in respect to the incorporation of banks. 


* * * * E s e 


This taxation of the powers and faculties of the State governments, which 
are essential to their sovereignty and to the efficient and independent man- 
ment tration of their internal affairs is for the first time 
vanced as an attribute of Federal authority. It finds no support or coun 
tenance in the early history of the Government, or in the opinion of the il- 
lustrious statesmen who founded it. 'These statesmen scrupulously ab- 
stained from any encroachment upon the reserved rights of the States, and 
withinthese ts sustained and supported them as sovereign States. 


^ s$ * * * $ * 


The bills in circulation are not the goret but the debts of the bank, and 
in their account of debits and credits are placed on the debit side. Cef- 
tainly no government has za made the discovery of taxing both sides of 
m account, debit and t, as the property of a taxable person or corpo- 
ration. 


v 5 x 2 LI * 15 
It is true that the present decision strikes only at the power to create 
banks, but no paren can fail to sea that the principle involved affects the 


power tocreate any other description of corporations, such as railroads, 
turnpikes, manufacturing companies, and others. 


But it is now urged that if the constitutional power vested in 
Congress to coin money and regulate the value thereof, is not 
sufficiently broad to confer the power to tax all notes of State 
banks, then this power may be found under what is called The 
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commerce clause of the Constitution.” This clause reads as 
follows: 


Congress shall have power * * to regulate commerce with foreign 
nations and among the several States, and with the Indian tribes. 


There is no clause in our fundamental law which has of late 
years been oftener appealed to to sustain legislation which is to 
my mind so foreign from its true si cance. The claim now 

ut forth is, that under the power to regulate commerce the 
PETEA may prescribe the very agencies by which commerce 
is conducted. Congress may tax State bank circulation until it 
is utterly destroyed and all because, in the opinion of Congress, 
commerce can better prosper under the currency which is ex- 
clusively national. Such is the argument. By parity of rea- 
soning, Congress may destroy by taxation any other agency em- 
ployed in commercial transactions. 

ansportation is affected by various agencies. Why may 

not Congress determine which of these agencies is, in its opin- 
ion, the best and most profitable for the people to use, and to 
make the use of others impossible by heavy taxation? Or yet 
again, because steam is used as a motive power in transporta- 
tion, and because transportation is anecessity to commerce, wh: 
may not Congress prescribe the manner in which steam shall 
be applied to machinery in order to make it the most effective 
motive power? It is absurd to contend that Congress may do 
these gs, and yet to such result have we arrived, and to 
others equally untenable, when we construe the power to regu- 
late commerce to convey the authority to prescribe the means 
or agencies by which commerce is conducted. 

Away with such latitudinarianism in constitutional construc- 
tion! It destroys the beauty and harmony of our system of 
government; it minimizes the reserved rights of the people; it 
carries Government control into their private concerns, and 
will, if persisted in, not only revolutionize our form of Govern- 
ment, but will destroy the liberties which the Constitution was 
intended to preserve. 

The framers of the Constitution of the United States intended 
toconfer upon the General Government all needed authority, 
but it was far from their thoughts that within the short period 
ofa century the direct and simple language which they used 

-should be perverted to the destruction of those reserved rights 
of the States which they were so jealous to preserve. They 
gave ample scope to the power of taxation; they knew the ne- 
cessity of it, but they knew as well its tendency and capability 
to be abused. Hence the guarded manner in which they con- 
veyed it. And yet when the attempt is made to destroy the 
abuse of this necessary but dangerous power which the exigen- 
cies of internecine strife made possible, we are told by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of an important committee of this House 
that we are taking steps backward.” Behind such assumption 
would usurped authority intrench itself. 

Mr. Chairman, the stream which sinks into the earth and is 
seemingly lost forever takes no step backward when it again 
bursts into the sunlight, and with increased volume of purified 
waters flows on to bless the land. The principle of human lib- 
erty which for a time is heldin the bondage of despotic power 
takes no backward step when with reawakened strength and en- 
ergy it breaks the fetters which had bound it, and reasserts its 
power and influence over the destinies of men. 

After Runnemede was the Star Chamber, and according to the 
political philosophy of my friend from Illinois a step backward 
was taken when the habeas corpus and trial by iy. were once 
again established as the fundamental principles of English lib- 
erty. 

There can never be astep backward when imprisoned truth 
is liberated, or when a righteous principle, long suppressed, is 
again given free course among men. 

Feta ated naver die. Once known they are henceforth im- 
mortal, 

Great principles are great truths. All truth is of God, and 
being of Divine origin, is ever living. 

On this continent was born the principle of home rule as 
applied to independent States united for certain general pur- 
poses. Our fathers intended so to frame the bond of union that 
this vital principle—vital to human liberty—should never be 
destroyed. Nor willit be. Formore than a half century it was 
thestrengthand beauty of oursystem. Thencame the dark days. 
Amid arms the laws were silent. 

Whatwonder that in such a death-grapple as the world never 
before saw, and I pray may never see again, even this funda- 
mental principle of our system should become obscured and re- 
laxed of strength. 

When we consider the protracted severity of the late war, the 
constant exercise by the General Government unchallenged, as 
was necessarily the case, of the highest power during its con- 
tinuance and after its termination, the wonder is. not that the 


lively sense of danger felt aforetimes when the General Govern- 
ment would interfere with matters of pure domestic concern 
should have been blunted, but that so much of State independ- 
ence should have survived. 

It is reassuring to the lover of his Government asit was in the 
better days of itsadministration, thatas the sobersecond thought 
comes back to the people it is leading them to demand the full 
recognition of the dual nature of our system, and, in consequence, 
the full reéstablishment of the principle of restricted power in 
the General Government, and of home rule in the States in all 
matters not directly or indirectly delegated by them; and es- 
peau of the principle that the National Government shall not 

terfere with the powers and faculties of the governments of 
the States. 

But waiving the constitutional question just discussed, and 
admitting the concurrent power in Congress and the State Leg- 
islatures to pass currency laws, and even the further power in 
Congress to protect the currency it authorizes by legislation ad- 
verse to the currency authorized by the States, the question 
recurs, has the 10 per cent tax law acted beneficially, and would 
the restoration of State banks be beneficial to the people? 

Ihave attempted toshow that the national-bank system, to 
foster which the State bank tax was imposed, has proven a dis- 
astrous failure, and that the mischiefs it hasentailed will inevi- 
tably increase in larger measure in the future than in the past. 
Can these be checked by a return to State banking? z 

It is safe to assume that under a well-regulated State banking 
ayatam a bank would be established in every community where 
the unsupplied demand for currency was sufficient to make its 
issues profitable. Two results would follow: One, the power of 
the people of limited amount of property, but solvent to the ex- 
tent of their necessities to borrow, to procure money directly 
from the bank, and hence at moderate rate of interest; and the 
other the return of the notes to the bank when the necessities 
of the Pig! ed to use them ceased. These are the results now so 
urgently demanded, a cheaper and more flexible currency. 

I have said that the great demand for this present movement 
is not for a national but for a local circulation, and I insist-—— 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Will the gentleman allow 
me to interrupt him just there? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. Certainly. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. I would like to ask the 
p from Alabama if he does not think that a national 

ue of the national currency could by some plan be localized? 
For instance, by the Government issuing the currency and allow- 
ing each State to receive a pro rata share, to be distributed un- 
der her own banking laws, adopted by the State Legislature, 
and in that yay decentralize and localize a uniform currency? 

Mr. COBB of Alabama. I am not contending that it is not 
RAR so to frame a national system as to give local benefits. 

hope it may be done in the reconstruction of our national cur- 
rency now being attempted. But I hesitate to beiieve that any 
system by which the supply of currency is under the control ex- 
clusively of the Government—national or State—can be so con- 
structed as to meet the necessity and demand for flexibility and 
cheapness. But be this as it may, my friend from South Caro- 
lina will not forgot that my plea for notes of State banks rests 
on the idea that they are to be subsidiary to, and not destructive 
of, other issues. 

If his suggestion should prevail—and its merits I can not turn 
aside to discuss—and if in some way a national currency, safe, 
cheap, and flexible, should be devised, then State banks would 
not issue currency notes for the sufficient reason that the field 
for their circulation would be occupied. 

My time draws to its close. One further suggestion and I have 
done. I have spoken of the unequal distribution of the cur- 
rency, and of the consequent abundance of it in those sections 
of the country indirectly favored by existing laws. 

Gentlemen representing these constituencies do not realize 
the importance of the pending measure to those sections from 
which the currency is, by the operation of our present financial 
system, withdrawn. The cry comes to you, Democrats of the 
North, from a distressed. and long-suffering people. They are 

our brethren. They love their country and its institutions. 

hey revere its Constitution and respect its laws. Their party 
and yours have promised the relief which this measure is calcu- 
lated tosecure. They expectit. God grant that you may give 
it to them. 

So, Mr. Chairman, on account of the demand of the party to 
which I belong for the passage of the pending bill, because 
lieve it is wise legislation, and because I believe that the 10 
per cent tax law is unconstitutional, I most earnestly favor its 
repeal, and I make the most earnest appeal ible to my Demo- 
cratic friends of the North to give us ti ne which we so 
3 require and demand. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 
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The Law of Supply and ——* the Sole Eecentrie in Mar- 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM M. McKAIG, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 12, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxstion, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. McKAIG said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Probably no question within the realms of eco- 
nomics possesses the salient points dearer to the hearts of the doc- 
trinaire or is so interesting to the taxpayers as is the question which 
we have presented to-night, interwoven as it is with the structural 
form of the Government along the line of policy which recognizes 
the fact that taxes must be laid for the purpose of paying the expendi- 
tutes of the Government. Hardly had the clash of arms ceased and 
the constitutional form of government been adopted, under the laws 
of which we live to-day, before the Union found itself confronted 
with a fact that it was without means to provide for its own ex- 
penses. Though there may have been political parties, yet there 
was no political alignment upon the question of economics. 

Every section of the country, every party, every class and shade 
of opinion agreed to the fact that they must have revenues to pay 
the geri expenses of the Government. Substantially, this con- 
dition of affairs ran along during the early years of the Government 
with no special party alignment upon this qasan. From the 
foundation of the Government up to probably 1832 or 1836, this 
Government had the benefit of some of the greatest minds the 
world has ever produced. Raw and inexperienced though the; 
may have beon in governmental matters, yet the structure whic 
they built from the foundation stone was of such a character as to 
make the e we are rearing ono of the first republies 
of the world. 

Possibly the political and legislative works of the formative pe- 
riod of our Governmental h could not be better illustrated 
than by citing that great trio of statesmen, Daniel Webster, John 
C. Calhoun, and Henry Clay, the respective leaders of the political 
thought and policies of the sections they represented. en the 
divisional lines upon this politico-economic question commenced, 
where does history place these gentlemen? om Massachusetts 
came Daniel Webster, whose massive brain, nd eloquence, and 
sagacious intellect are a part of the constitutional history of this 
Government. From the western section of our country we had 
Henry Clay, the mill boy of the slashes, truly the silver-tongued 
orator of our nation and the peer in intellect of any of its statesmen; 
whilst the political thought and policy of the South found its em- 
bodiment in the keen, mentative John C. Calhoun. 

Daniel Webster, with his mighty intellect, recognized the F ns 
tance of the grand pipe ncies of this country which had their 
outcropping, as was well said to-day by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts | . EvERETT], in thatsection of the country which was 
not fav in t to soil and climate as other sections were, 
The shipping of the country at that time came principaly from 

' that portion of the Union, and Webster, recognizing the fact that his 
interests lay with the commercial section, was an advocate of freer 
trade in every section. 

John C. oun, thinking that the manufactories which would 

ow with the growth of this eountry would be planted south of 
| gel and Dixon’s line, where better climate and more genial con- 
ditions were to be found, advocated moderate protection for home 
industries. 

Henry Clay, the father of the American system of internal im- 
8 advocated the principle of protection pure and simple. 

manufac’ industries which at last to take root in 
the country, instead of springing up and implanting themselves in 
the South, took their form and shape in the riu wer in or 
near the section of country represented by Mr. Webster. Then 
e the - 55 3 para ee 
began w the shipping industry began anguish. en it 
was that Webster started to cross the line and occupy the position 
of a protective tariff man. Calhoun, recognizing that the country 
which he represented as a Southern man would thereafter be de- 
voted to agricultural interests, became an ardent supporter and 
advocate of the freer trade policy. Clay was the y man who 
stood up for the principle of protection throughout his political 
career, and of him his great counterpart, James G. Blaine, in his 
Twenty Years of Congress, says: 


SMS E AR NS M. Vut Bere. Bing RM — M dE 
a pro an 

him, but as a whole the record ef tarii from the very ori E f the 
Government is a record of enlightened shness, and enlightened is 


the basis of much that is wisest in legislation, 
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In these three statesmen, representing the different phases of 
political opinion in the country at that time, we have íhe domi- 
nant leaders who made their impress upon our constitutional form 
of Government. 'They were men eminently able to devise and 
Gefend on the floors of hee. qn a system of legislation which has 
lived beyond their time and come down to the presai day. Their 
3 was as superior to that which we find at the present 
time as the rays of the sun are to the will-o’-the-wisp and the jack- 
o’-lanterns that infest our modern political morass. 

When this policy of taxation in the shape of a protective system 
was adopted, it was for the purpose of paying the runnin 
expenses of the Government. en these duties were first laid 
there was no politieal alignment with reference to the question; 
but when the politico-economic question came in, then it was that 
parties began to separate, and this question was made a political 
stepping stone in order that each party might reach power through 
its control of the Government. As soon as this was done the 
expenditures of the Government commenced exceeding its absolute 
needs. Hardly an office was created to be filled by a political 

i that has ever been discontinued. I say to-day that in 

istening to the debates upon the question of the tariff on this floor 

Ihave heard nothing in reference to the entirely unnecessary and 
extravagant of this Government. 

If it be wise policy to reduce or restrict the expenditures of the 
Government at the present time, then it was a proper course durin 
the earlier portion of our history to have kept down such expendi- 
ture by nof allowing political parties to create useless oflices to be 
used solely in furtherance of party supremacy. And I venture the 
assertion that no inconsiderable part of the present deficit in the 
revenues of our Government could be cured if the legislative prun- 
ing knife was judiciously laid at the roots of a large number of 
offices now in existence throughout the United States. 

Nearly $500,000,000 are necessary to run this Government annually. 
Probably there is no political authority upon the methods of gov- 
ernmental taxation ater than the late distinguished gentleman 
Mr. Blaine, who filled the seat you now occupy, Mr. Chairman, an 
was recognized as one of the 83 parliamenta eakers this 
country ever possessed, his Twenty Mears ln engen he 
wrote the following: 


Taxos, whether direct or indirect, always interest the mass of mankind, and tho 
differences of the systems by which they shall bo levied and collected, always 
present an absorbing political issue. Public attention may be temporarily en- 

by some t subject of controversy, but the tariff alone steadily and 
persistently reenrs for agitation and for what is termed settlement. Thus far, 
only asserted settlement been the basis of new agitation, and each successive 
agitation leads the question to a new settlement. A: the e ence of nearly 
a century on the absorbing question of the best mode of levying duties on im; 
the di ice of opini and as pronounced as when the subject firs! 
engaged © attention of the Federal Government. Theories on the side of high 
duties and theories on the side of low duties are maintained with — as great 
vigor as in 1789. In no question of a material or financial character has there 
so much interest displayed as in this. On a question of sentiment and of sym- 
pathy, like that of sla i pena is inevitable, but it has been a matter of sur- 
prise that the adjustment of a e of duties on im of foreign merc 
should be accompanied, as it often has been, by ys of excitement often 
amounting to passion, 


* One explanation of the excitement, often amounting to pas- 
sion," that attends this Tu which is purely an economic one, 
is that this excitement is begotten of the desire of each party to 
possess control of the Government, in order to have the machinery 
of the same in its hands, so as to be administered in the interest of 

. If the matter could be divested of that feature we would 
not have the excitement and sentiment that we see to-day. There 
was an attempt made during the administration of sident 
Arthur to take this question out of politics. 

A resolution was passed by Congress for the appointment of a 
tariff commission to go through the industrial centers of the coun- 
try taking testimony in reference to the tariff and to recommend 
legislation upon the same. At the head of that commission was 
placed Mr. W. Oliver, a leading Republican of Pittsburg, 
who, as many gentlemen here know, occupies a prominent position 
in the industrial interests of that city, a city which probably has 
within its limits a greater number of protected industries than can 
be found anywhere within the United States, That commission 
traveled, according to my recollection, through the industrial cen- 
ters of the United States, with full authority to examine witnesses 
in reference to the tariff question, 

In 1883, when the average de 42 per cent, this Republican 
tariff commission, after a long investigation, recommended a re- 
duction of 20 per cent in the rate and an abatement of $45,000,000 
in taxes. The New York Tribune of January 16, 1883, in comment- 
ing on the report of the commission, says: 


on is as 


The commission as a whole represented American industries and was especially 
competent to consider their needs. It ved the tariff ought to be substantially 
reduced, and that such reduction would beneficial to the very in- 
dustries that at the outset might seem most ly to to it. 

And the same organ asks: 

What good reason can the Republican party give for refusing to make reduc- 

recommended pach nee Wien E — assert, as th 
now do, that the in its present form is no longer upheld because it is - 
fulor even usetul for protection of industry, that are now re- 
sisted solely for the maintenance of oppressive mono which grown up 
under that system, what have the Repub to i 
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The New York World, in February, 1894, in commenting upon the | chusetts [Mr 


remarks of the Tribune, says: 
inst the blunder of fi 
Our contemporary warned its party in 9 er 


to an honest measure of the leaders plainly 
a failure would be attributed to the inſiuenee of a few monopolists. 
The Repu did blunder and was next election, as tho 
cted would be the result. A few mo; so manipulated the 
attempted revision that the rates were actually and instead of reducin: 
t millions, and instead 


Grover 
. - 5 iy aed of the people's anger and in response to their demand fora 
genuine tariff roform. 

The Republican party regained power in 1888 and began“ tho tariff” 
upward in the interest of mcr The average rate Was increased to 49.38 por 
cent on the collections of last year, and under the Wilson bill, which makes the 
average duty of 32 Am cent, only 2 cents less than the tariff commission of 1883 
recommended and the 


Tribune strongly supported, and this, actually as high as 
the Morrill war tariff of 1861, is denounced by thé 


y the monopoly Congressmen and 

the newspa; as a free-trade measure. É 
So from the | beginning of the Government to this time the only legislative 
effort that has been made to put this question on a nonpartisan basis utterly 
failed. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, we all know that the money for the support 
of the Government must be raised in yar at least by a tariff. Take 
the one hundred and fifty millions and upwards raised by internal- 
revenue taxes out of the aggregate of 850,000, 00 necessary to run 
the Government, and you have a very large residue to be raised by 
import duties upon goods coming into this country. It is absolutely 
necessary, then, that in this line of legislation a certain amount of 
protection shall be placed upon the growing industries of the coun- 
try. If tho father of the system of American internal improvements 
in this country, Henry Clay, could be here to-day and see the per 
cent of protection that has been placed upon all of the industries 
that are protected under the Jaw at present in operation he wonld 
be astonished. I have in my possession a copy of a letter written 
by him in 1843 to S. F. Bronson, which I desire to insert as a part 
of my remarks as showing his view of the amount of protection that 
was required at that time: 

The sum and substance of what I conceive to be the true policy of the United 
States in respect to a tariff may be briefly stated: 

In conformity with the principle announced in the compromise act, I think 
that whatever revonup is necessary to an economical and honest administration 
of the General Government ought to be derived from duties im on forei 
imports. And I believe that in establishing a tariff of those high duties such a 
discrimination ought to be made as will incidentally offer reasonable protection 
to our national in t. Ithinkthere is no danger of a high protective tariff 
being ever established ; that of 1828 (99 per cent) was eminently deserving of that 
denomination, I was not in Congress when it passed and did not vote for it, but 
with its history, and with the circumstances which gave it birth, I am well 
acquainted. They were highly discreditablo to American legislation and I hope 
for its honor will never be repeated. 

M on that there is no danger hereafter of a high tariff is founded on the 
gratitylng fact that our manufactures have m a deep root. In their infancy 

TFT 

LI „ And co! ue Ww. . 

area . branches of reds are MS N — eb Day distant aversa suo- 
cessful competition with rival foreign manufacturers., 


Fifty years have passed sinco that letter was written, Mr, Chair- 
man, and what tben might have been called the infant industries 
of the country havo become grounded and rooted to an extent in- 
conceivable during that period, yeta higher meed of pewouom, 
reaching up to an average of 49.58 per cent, has been placed upon 
them, t would he think if he could come back and see the 
tariff as it is upon our statute books DON 

Mr. Chairman, a gentleman in the Republican ranks in my district, 
oneof our most prominent public speakers, showed me asuit of clothes 
which he was wearing at the time (a diagonal suit), which he had 
bought in London for $35. He showed me another suit which he 
had bought in this country, of exactly the same material (being 
imported), for which he paid $60, and yet I have heard it said upon 
this floor that the consumer does not pay the tax. That gentleman 
did not pay the tax upon the suit of clothes which he bought in Lon- 
don because he wore it to the port of Liverpool, crossed the ocean, 
and entered the port upon this side without paying the sen pe duty 
of the United States, on account of exemption on personal wearin 
apparel, and then back to his home without paying the impo: 8 
or the jobber’s duty; but on the other suit he had to pay not only 
the cost of the manufacturer in London, but he paid the freightrate 
to Liverpool, the ocean carriage, the ocean insurance, the import 
duty of the United States, the importer’s tax and the jobber’s tax 
in the city where he had it made up. So the $35 that he paid for 
the suit which he bought in London had almost twice the purchas- 
ing power that the same amount of money had in the city in which 
he lived, and yet we are told that the tariff is not a tax upon the 
consumer. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED], in a ch which he 
delivered in Faneiul Hall, Boston, September 3, 1890, on his way 
homo to his Congressional district, said: 

We shall e d n our . 

ie i Mt TE We shall also reduce taxation to the 


How? Presumably by putting sugar upon the free list. Who 
paid the tax? If the tax to the consumer is reduced in this man- 
ner, he must have paid it, 

Mr, hairman, I have listened to the gentleman from Massa- 


. EvERETT] to-day with great pleasure upon 

a question that I have not heard referred to here in this debate in 

connection with the matter of tariff reform. That was the very 

PME interest that this country has in ships and shipping. 
e 2 


But give us free ships and we will make up the disadvantages wo labor under 
on account of an unkindly climate and poorness of the soil in section of coun- 
try I come from. 


He well knew that in the early days of the Government the coun- 
try then flourished because of its fine shipping interests. I feela 
hearty sympathy in what he said, because I believe that the United 
States Government, if it were not owing to the influence of bad 
navigation laws and high tariff duties, with free ships would be 
able to build up this country’s commerce in all the foreign markets 
of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to incorporate as a part of my remarks 
the following speech that I made in June, 1890, at the formation of 
a tariff-reform club, upon the question of the shipping interest of 
the United States. 


My remarks shall be confined to that part of the — M renee gp some 


he Meudt oat on itatingl. lied as follo: Particular? eee 
er the ublican icy, unhes rep as ws: ‘* 0 8 . 
ing, the reason is that the United States Government has refused to pate the 
same protection to navigating ships that has been extended to other industries, 
i. e., has failed to subsidize it with bounties.” This explanation does not explain. 
Whilst in 1857, under a low tariff, the United States had 2,268,196 of ton em- 
ployed in the span, nter in 1887 the tonnage of our merchant marino fh the 
same trade was 989,412. The of our seamen were then higher than 
those of forei, ors. Our foreign e was less than half what it now is, 
and yet our shipping in 1857 was more than double what it was in 1887. 

further explains that “ Americans can build first-class 


1 s fact was proved beyond * by the late 
Secretary of the Navy in his first or second annual report. It is 
Lm. Pee ship, but of rete. rag, as after it is . seamen de- 
mand higher wages, local taxation is higher, and other expenses must be made. 
Unless our flag can carry our protective policy with it into all parts of the world 
we shall never be able to compete with foreign vessels." 

This is an admission that Republican 1 of p. somo industries 
for the benefit of others has killed shipbui in this great n. Free trade 
LANCE DO Patni eae It ht, and I think would, do much 


tter. 

Would it not be infinitely better for Americans to do their own carrying, even 
if they had to buy the ships, and so have a merchant marine for transportation 
te in event of a war, rather than to depend n foreigners for t serv- 
ces? Why can not Yankee skippers hire sailors labor markets of the 
world the same as our coal rations have hired Sw Hun and Poles 
to do their coal-mining when the home miner strikes or demands addi y! 
It gocs without saying that our own foolish laws, made and continued in Le 
in the theory of protecting the raw material used in constructing are the 
obstacles that meet the shipbuilder at every point. Because tho tarift 
increases the price of raw materials in certain parts it costs from 12 to 15 per 
cent more to build a ship in American waters than upon the Clyde. 

Our merchanta peo that this handicapped thew in the carrying trade 
resorted to the na! remedy—that of buying ships where they werecheapest; 
but the American shipbuilders, seeing no reason why they should not be protected 
as wellas every other ind , Secured the passage of laws which forbade our 
merchants to buy ships where were cheap and denied an American registry 
to ships not built in this country. ‘Therefore our laws, operating in various wa; 
com the American shipowner to adear ship whilst the En, A. 
owner possesses a comparatively cheap one. O ae erm 

reater on account of our navig: laws and the same pu a 

in the carrying trade of ani inn haa e it poene ere eme us 
the American shipowner goes to wall and can not star maces with the 
British, Ge ch or any other shipowners. This nation a merchant 
marine, and I ove that if Hon. James G. Blaine's of unlimited 
ity to Argentines and his advocacy of a e trade with the coast 
party, of which ho 


ta 
which is now in the neighborhood of six millions annually, and 
maintain commercial relations with those growing states without subsidizing tho 
merchant-marine service. : 


Mr. Chairman, during the month of May, 1875, it was leasure 
to enter the seaport town of Savanilla, at the mouth ol the Mag- 
dalena River, in South America, upon a vessel of the United States 
just before dawn of day. A man from a vessel lying in the harbor 
came up the gangway and commenced talking to one of the crew. 
Desiring to see as much of the country as I could I was on deck 
early, and seeing this man I went over and commenced talking to 
him. He had scarcely opened his mouth before I knew he was a 
Yankee skipper by the provincialisms of his utterance. He asked 
about the ship we were on and said it was the first one carrying tho 
American flag he had seen in the port for three years. 

In reply to some of my questions he said he was there in the river 
steamboat business, and that his occupation consisted in g 
down the ena River the products of the country and t 
up the same the foreign importations for over 400 miles of river 
navigation. He said, Now, the fog is e den rise and you 
can see this magnificent harbor Plen — front of the town of Sava- 
nilla, which was the seaport of the large interior town of Barran- 
quilla.” I could see vessel after vessel lying in the harbor. He 
said to me, Do you know the nation to which these vessels belong?” 
Icould see the flag of St. flying from the mas and 
counted nine magnificent steel vessels lying there, 


also 
y- 
es, 


^ 
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inthe products of that country and carryin Tenen to the looms of 
England, where their manufacturing establishments work the same 
into the finished material and sell it throughout the world. And 
what I learned from him regarding the e of that section I also 
learned at various points along the west coast of the States of 
Mexico, Costa Rica, and Panama, and other points. Everywhere 
the British, French, and German vessels were controlling nine-tenths 
of the carrying trade and the commercial interest of the vast coun- 
try lying south of our Republic. 

. Chairman, if the United States of America was as insistent 
in its adhesion to the Monroe doctrine of this country in the interest 
of commerce as it is in the interest of war, we should have amajor 
portion of the $600,000,000 worth of materials shipped in and out 
of that pes country south of us. 

A book entitled the JIPE and its Forty-four Navigable 
Tributaries, edited by Alexander D. Anderson, and which was 
ordered to be printed July 22, 1890, by the Senate of the United 
States, contains the following reference to the carrying trade to 
South America: 


The Lower Mississippi is tho trunk line of the 16,090 miles of navigable water- 
ways of this triver system. After intersecting or bordering 21 States ard 
"Territories of the great interior it converges and terminates at the Gulf of Mexico. 
Thereare on the continent south of the United States fifteen ee e e 
be omy med the Portuguese-American Empire of Brazil, and four European colonies, 
which have a total population of 45,000,000 consumers and an area of 8,000,000 
square miles, or more than double that of the United States. The foreign com- 
merce of the United States during the first century of its existence was mainly 
with Europe. The course of e at the end of one hundred years is as follows: 


Exports to Europe and adjacent countries. 
Exports to pedes countries on the south 
Exports to British America on the north... " 
Exports to the Pacific coast on the Wes. 


Our exports are unsymmetrical in quality, 74 per cent being the product of agri- 
culture and 15 per pes the products of — ae ture. Our. total annnal pls x 


factures during the census DE ending in 1880 was $5,369,579,191 in value; but 2 
per cent finds f. markets. This is indeed an astonishing etate of affairs 
which must be cured, a weak spot which must be built up and strengthened. 


A question of transcendent im: to the United States joey is the devel. 
opment of new 2 markets for our surplus manufactures. is useless to 
look to Europe for adequate outlets, for it is well sappien with manufactures of 
its own and has its surplus forexport. We must rather look to the open, unsupp- 
lied, and inviting trade fields of ish and Portuguese America. 

The question arises, how may these open and profitable fields be improved? 
Nature and common sense, the producer and consumer, all demand that tho neigh- 
boring Mississippi Valley, with its t waterways terminating at the Gulf, and 
with Sts surplus grain and provisions, take the lead in this new commercial 
improvement. Direct and cheap transportation by way of the river and Gulf in 
place of indirect shipments from the valley up and down the Alleghanies and then 
around and back s to the Indies, Mexico, and South and Central America, is 
the true solution of this commercial problem. New York is teen Aevi oq, with 

e, but the port at the mouth of the Mississippi has the time as well 
as the favorable situation to make a success of American foreign commerce. It 
devolves Me, natn yl and the other trade centers of the valley to take the lead. The 
material in t of the entire community requires it. 

A few weeks bofore his assassination, President Garfield said, in an address to 
— 8 class at Annapolis: The Pacific has yet to be opened and you 
gen be the ones to scout it for us." The opening of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepeo will shorten the water route between the mouth of the Missis- 
Bippiand Hongkong 10,502 miles each way, or 21,004 miles on the round voyage, 

between those two points must now go round the distant Cape Horn. 


for steamers 

In brief, the 3 of this isthmus for the transit of ships will place the Mis- 
sissippi Valley in direct water communication with Australia, the countries of 
the t, the countries of the west coast of Central and South America. 


Then we may expect our duo share of that valuable foreign trade of which the 
"United States now controls about 4 per cent. 
In his momorable tribute to America in 1878, Gladstone said, in contrasting 
commercial future of England and the United States: It is she alone who 
at a coming time can and probably will wrest from us that commercial supremacy. 
"We have notitle. I have no inclination to murmur at the prospect. she ac- 
— she Will make the uisition by the right of the strongest, but in this 
tance the strongest means the best. She will probably become what we are 
now, the head servant in the great household of the world, the employer of all 
— because her servants will be the most and the best. We have no 
more title against her than Venice, or Genoa, or Holland had against us.“ 


Mr. Chairman, with this prent Mississippi River and its naviga- 
ble tributaries furnishing the cheapest medium of transportation 
for the marketable commodities raised and manufactured in that 
vast and fertile section of our Republic lying between the Allegheny 
and Rocky mountains, why can we not control all the commerce of 
the countries lying south of us, and especially those bordering on 
the magnificent Gulf of Mexico? 

We want our qo navigation laws 3 remodeled and 
our high tariff duties lowered, and, more especially now, when the 
Senate of the United States is about to discuss the question of giv- 
ing material aid in the Leu dd the Nicaraguan Canal, which 
has become the main point of interest since the practical abandon- 
ment of the Tehuantepec Canal scheme. 

hould this great project be consummated, the Mississippi Valley 
will be closer to that vast country lying west of our continent 
than almost an Egeria in Europe, despite the additional commercial 
CN affor that country by tho construction of the Suez 


Does not this present the main question in tariff discussions when 
intelligent writers on political economy are now admi the 
necessity of finding markets for our surplus productions in foreign 
countries? Gentlemen of m in drawing their wierd 
pictures of the present industri stagnation in the country, point 


1 to the smokeless stacks, silent machinery, and che cl 
doors of manufacturing plants, and eloquently call attention 
reami footfall of the countless army of unemployed now wan. 
dering the country over in search of work. Read between thé 
lines, much of the stagnation so strongly depicted means lack of 
orders. Turn as we er we can not escape the iron logic of facts 
that find their exemplification in the economic saying that“ The 
law of supply and demand is the sole eccentric in markets.” 

We have all the means of furnishing the finished product and 
placing the same in the markets of our country, but we lack the 
great essential of demand. 

If, Mr. Chairman, our boasted home market will not supply the 
vital demand for manufactured articles and start these smokeless 
stacks and silent machinery and open the closed doors, that the dis- 
tressed wage-earner may again ply his vocation, will the American 
citizen who defends a system of legislation that may be conducive 
in accomplishing the desired results be false to his country and his 
people? The shrinking revenues of the General Government bear 
ample testimony of the fact that the present tariff law, by reason 
of its high protective character, is forcing a deficit in the Treasury, 
whilst the general stagnation in the industrial works and the pro- 
test of the breadwinner gives incontestable proof that its provi- 
sions have signally failed to keep the workman, employed, much less 
better his condition, 

Statisticians of tlie home-market school may cudgel their brains, 
try their ingenuity, draw weapon after weapon from the armory of 
sophism, and produce an army of facts to prove their theories, yot 
the undeniable fact remains that with the McKinley bill in full ope- 
ration an industrial 8 equal to the one of 1873 is upon us. 
It is useless to attribute this prostration to the specter of impend- 
ing tariff revision, as it had its beginning in the summer of 1892, 
previous to the Presidential election, when the militia of four sov- 
ereign States were under arms to 8 striking wage-earners at 
Homestead, Pa., the coal mines in Tennessee, the mines of Idaho, 
and the railroad strikes at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The centralthought of all arguments from protection orators is 
the fact that high tariff maintains the wage fund of the working- 
man in that it protects his finished product from forei 8 
tion, and yet in the face of this assertion we find the laboring 
classes at all points and in every avenue of industry organizing 
for protection against the wage-cutting tendencies of-his employer. 

Many of the schedules of wages of industrial plants are scaled 
and arranged in the spring of each year by conferences between 
organized labor and its employer, and this method of settling dif- 
ferences between them has become a recognized factor throughout 
our entire industrial world. It looks as if the wage-earner is dis- 
posed to relegate the protectionist’s claims to the limbo of forgotten 
theories and in the future rely upon the strong arm of thorough 
organization as the arbiter between himsolfand his employer. Then 
let labor and capital look beyond the confines of our magnificent 
land and generally assert the right of the United States, with its 
gs progressive people and enormous rosources, to command its 

egitimate share of the commerce of the world. 

Whilst the Father of Waters, with its navigable feeders, is the 
great natural highway of commerce to the central part of our 
country, carrying its products down to the Gulf of Mexico, we have 
another medium of cheap water transportation running east an 
west upon our northern border in the magnificent chain of inter - 
communicating lakes, unrivaled in their peerless commercial facil- 
ities by anything of their kind in the known world. Extending 
some 1,500 miles along the dividing line of Canada and the Unite 
States, they give us the free and cheap interchange of eastern and 
western products of our land, the extent of which could not be bet- 
ter illustrated than by citing the phenomenal growth of such cities 
= 8 Cleveland, Toledo, Ashtabula, Detroit, Marquette, and 

uluth. 

A splendidly equipped merchant marine, with a tonnage capacit; 
of over one-eighth of the whole commerce of the United States, 

asses through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and the Straits of 

ackinac, and plow the waters of these beautiful lakes, thereby 
enriching the commercial ports along their shores both in Canada 
and the United States. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, a more succinct and comprehensive 
description of this valuable avenue of trade could not be given 
than by the following comparative statement of the commercial 
8 Passing through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal and the Suez 

anal: 


Revival of criminal proceedings against the elder De Lesseps must also revive 
in all charitable PA Genuine ovis thy for the sorrows of this extraordin 
itude of a St. Simonian retreat sg p 
cuted through many years in honorable and distinguished activity ought euer 


hi f thei better, easily be con- 
t to know the resources of their own country Ja of 7,600,008 nol 
w 
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of the business of the two waterways in the last seven years makes this inter- 
esting showing: 


454, 4: 
400, 685 
10, 647, 203 
9, 849, 754 


Thus it appears that the tonnage at the Soo“ has exceeded that of the Suez for 
at least five years past, and that the 8 of increase (barring the disas- 
trous year of. 1893) is so much greater in the American than in the Egyptian canal 
that the latter must eventually become b ge by comparison. 

It should be remembered also that the“ is closed by ice five months of 
the year, so that the excess of activity dur ing the open season is correspondingly 

ter. It is only by remem! hese portentous facts that one can appre- 
ciate how vast are the resources of western domain which is so fast drawing 
to itself the seat of empire, not only of America, but of the world. Already its 
water . of the score of t railroads which drain the 
region—exceeds by far the commerce of the fabled East. 


Mr. Chairman, an eminent writer on political economy says: 


Greeley and Care 
tionist suthodsy (Hon. domes G. Blaine) in our day Faun so far as to class it a 
meritorious act to open the markets for another 
barrel of pork.” » 

Sir, if this theory of protection holds good, then the great rail- 
road and water system of transportation in our country is a prolifie 
engine of destruction to such sections of our land where the home 
products areshipped to manufacturing centers, Thecentralthought 
of all the protection arguments based upon home market theories 
is, that the manufacturing plant located in a city, county, or State 

rovides markets for the neighboring country t Ves m the distri- 
Dutton of the wage fund earned in the same when the bread-winner 
vs epu his necessities. : 

a matter of fact, the great trunk lines of rail now traversin 

our land, through low competitive freight rates, enables industria 
plants in eastern and central parts of the United States to buy their 
supplies of great staple articles like wheat, corn, and eyen their 
meat supply, from the inexhaustible West much cheaper than at 
ints of location. ‘The fertile fields and plains of the West, with 
heir virgin soil, are thus brought in competition with the old 
worn-out lands of the East, and as a consequence the Eastern farmer 
goes to the wall in spite of his neighboring manufacturing plant, 
with its thousands of employés, who prefer to buy their supplies 

where they can get thenr cheapest. 

Mr. Blaine, in commenting on the unrestricted trade of the United 
States, says: 

At the same time trade was left absolutely free between all the States of the 
Union, none of them being permitted to levy any tax on exports or imports bo- 
De what might be necessary for its inspection laws. Still further to enforce 

is needful provision the power to regulate commerce between the States was 
iven to the General Government. 'The effect of these provisions was to insure 
0 the United States a freedom of trade beyond that enjoyed by any other nation. 

Fifty-five millions of Americans (in 1884), extending over an area nearly as large 
as the entire Continent of Europe, carried on their exchange by ocean, by lake, 
by river, and by rail without the exactions of the tax gatherer, without deten- 
tin at the cus tom-house, without even the recognition of State lines. In these 
great channels the domestic exchanges represent an annual value haps 
twenty-five times as great as the total exports and imports. It is the enjoyment 
of trade and protection at the same time which has contribnted to the unex- 
awpled development and marvelous prosperity of the United States. 

With that side of his proposition, where he pays the deserved 
tribute to the value of unrestricted trade between the States, I 
agree thoroughly, but in a memorable letter written to a prominent 
politieal friend in Maine by the late distinguished gentleman he 
pe strong evidence that he had modified his views during the 

ater years of his active and useful life as to the efficacy of the 
home market. He fully realized the fact that the t staple pro- 
duetions of the country would have to find markets in foreign 
lands, and his active and efficient labor in the interest of reciproc- 
ity with the South American Republics were fitting testimonials of 
a change of heart to that extent. 

In a letter written to Senator Frye, July 11, 1890, commenting on 
the McKinley bill, he said: 

I do not doubt that in many respects the tariff bill pending in the Senate is a 
ust measure, and that most of its provisions are in accordance with the wise pol- 
cy of protection, but there is not a section or line in the entire bill that will open 

the market for another bushel of wheat or another barrel of pork, 

Mr. Chairman, our great Republic is but little over a century old, 
and is to-day comparatively undeveloped in many sections, and, 
when viewed in the neus of the Eastern Hemisphere's age, we are à 
young giant whose future is full of bright possibilities. ` 

The spirit of our civilization is moral and sive. The national 
intellect is keenly alive to the great natural advantages we pos- 
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sess. If there be any doubting Thomas anong our people during 
the present industrial prostration as to our ability to regain the 
shores of industrial W let him peruse the following item 
from Harper’s Weekly and believe: : 

The wealth of the United States, exclusive of Alask 


at the close of the cen- 
sus decade 1890, as shown by the investigations of the Eleventh Census, aggre. 
In this amount is included the value 


gates the enormous sum of $65,037,091,197. 

of = ee tangible property at a fair commercial value, and it is distributed 

acco to ownership, without regard to location. 

The entire wealth of the country is classified and valued as follows: 

Real estate and improvements ther con $29, 544, 544, 333 
Live stock on farms and ranges, farm implements and machinery. 2, 703, 015, 040 
Mines and quarries, including product on hand.................. 1, 291, 291, 579 
Gold and silver coin and bullion..................---- eee 1,158, 774, 948 
Machinery of mills and product on hand, raw and manufactured. 3, 058, 503, 441 
Railroads and equipments, including street railroads............ 8, 685, 407, 323 
Telegraphs, telephones, shipping, and canals......-.,-..-------+ 701, 755, 712 
OUIRBSQUE reri uaa E ERNSAG EM ER usuaveDUE S ERARRAdaE NN dATe RS 7, 893, 708, 821 
—— ALAS 
Total d ee (OD, 001; ODE. IOT. 


The following table shows the total valuations for 1890, as compared with pre- 
vious decades: 


Year. 


nt | $7, 135, 780, 228 

> 11.1 16, 159, 616, 068 
1870 .. | 80, 068, 518, 507 
1880 


-| 43, 042, 000, 000 
65, 027, 091, 197 


An estimate of the wealth of several other nations has been recently published 
by, Prof. rer G. Mulhall, a distinguished economic writer of England, showing 
values as follows: 


Amount of wealth. 
Country. 

Great Britain and Ireland ................... eese 

GC ⁵ ⁵T—TTVV N ATE A 
8 oo ebe tees 
Russia (in Europe) $ 
ero RN TET TAR 
A T T T EY T ATA 


No intimation is given of the methods pursued by Mr. Mulhall in arriving at 
the above results, but if the figures are trustworthy it is evident that the aggre- 
iy of the en-called grons powers, and 1s prester thas tha GE SEIE (oe opel. 
any o ^ 
Austria, and Italy Pcr elena xum RSS hap 

Mr. Chairman, can we conscientiously attribute the accumulation 
of this great wealth solely to the operation of high protective tariff 
legislation? Would it not be more in accord with the spirit of 
truth and justice and a proper recognition of the greatness of this 
splendid heritage of the American people if we admit that the chief 
factor of this wonderful nation-building is the active, liberty-lov- 
ing, intelligent American citizen—the natural embodiment of the 
spirit and genius of our republican form of government and his 
work the testimony of its potency and possibilities? 

I have listened, sir, to many eulogies upon the floor of both Sen- 
ate and House paid to the wonderful e "Te high protective 
tariff, and heard glowing tributes paid to tariff framers, but, it 
seems to me, there is very little originality in tariff legislation, as 
they are simply laws drafted by representatives, being the incor- 
poration of ideas that spring from the necessity of devising fresh 
means of obtaining revenue to meet our annual increasing govern- 
mental burdens. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in what is said upon this subject, its aims 
and purposes, little, if 55 is said concerning the pioneer sys- 
tem of the country, supplemented by the inventive genius of its 
citizens—the men who plunged into the American wilderness many 
pes ago and made possible a civilization which fostered the 

ventive genius of our people, thus enabling us to develop our 
wonderful resources. 

In yonder Statuary Hall there are many statues of warriors, 
statesmen, and jurists, men of the sword, of the pen, and men who 
balanced the scales of justice, but, sir, there is one man there, prob- 
ably not as much noticed as the others, whose inventive genius 
garo to this country and to the world means of communication that 

ave drawn the human nily sie together and enabled this coun- 
tty, through its internal system of commerce, to attain a great deal 
of the prosperity it now enjoys. I refer to Robert Fulton, the 
inventor of the steamboat. ell may we admire and honor such 
men as Fulton and Edison, whose transcendent genius, catching 
the forces of nature, harness them for the service of mankind, as 
well as the men who invented the cotton gin, the MeCormick 
Reaper, or any of the great inventions that have lessened labor, . 
sweetened life, and added immensely to the developing power ot 
man. 

In the industrial centers of our land there are manylarge steel 
plants and rolling mills, in which many men are employed, but not 
all earning the same amount of money per day or by the month: 
The skilled workman or puddler who is stationed at the furnace 
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door, and whose experienced eye can tell the condition of the mass 
of metal in the furnace, and whose experimental knowledge teaches 
him when the same is ready for the other processes in its progress 
from unfinished to finished material, gets so much a ton, averaging, 
in many instances, hundreds of dollars a month. The man who 
heats the furnace and brings up the little iron carriage to haul the 
heated metal to the trip hammer and then to the rolling mill, where 
it —- a steel rail, is paid by the day, averaging less than #100 
a month. 

There are other men in these mills performing the commonest 
labor, for which they are paid wages averaging about $1.15 per day. 
All of these wage earners are men of brawn and muscle, who 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brows, and who are pro- 
tected by the ample legal folds of our high-tariff laws, and yet look 
at the difference in their wages. à 

The first man has become skilled by experience, until his labor 
commands the highest price, and theambition of the helper's life is 
that in time he may become a puddler or skilled workman and earn 


good sie in 

A gentleman friend of mine of prominence, desiring to inspect a 
piece of ma ery of more than ordinary value and use ess 
went to one of the largest plants in one of our great industrial 
cities that he might obtain some idea of the machinery that he 
desired to purchase. After viewing the machinery he asked the 

ileman in charge, who was showing him through the establish- 

ment, about the wages the employés. Pointing to the man in 
charge of a sd iti of machinery, he said, What do vou think 
he gets?” My friend put the price high, but was astonished when 
the gentleman said he was paid over $3,000 a year. The machinery 
is under his control," replied the gentleman, ‘‘and should it get out 
of order he is the only man here whose experience and familiarity 
with the same would enable him to put it in operation again, and 
that piece ef machinery, being our motor power, its well-being is 
all-important in our establishment.” 

So it is skilled labor and experience that gives these men power 
to command good wages, and not high tariff, as our good protection 


friends claim, 

I think this question of wages, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, de „in a large measure, upon the nnm- 
ber of inhabitants to the square mile. here you have two men 
striving to obtain the same job you will have low wages, because 
competition inevitably lowers the price of the same; but when the 
job secks the laborer its exigencies will raise the price. 

The public press.and orators of the Republican party are con- 
Stantly drawing comparisons between the fund of the Euro- 
pean laborer and his American brother, and pointing with pride to 
the superior earnings of our workingmen. They fail, in the first 
place, to make allowance for the superior intelligence of our men, 
and the letter and spirit of our Republic, as well as the ius of 
its institutions; and, secondly, do not PU uidi swarmof work- 
ingmen overrunning the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere. If 


they will look into the number of people to the square mile in these 
countries they will readily understand why the conditions of life 
are so hard and pitiless there. 

The inhabitants to the square mile (English) are as follows: 


New England, Mr. Chairman, is said to be that portion of the 
United States where the inhabitants to the square mile are more 
thanany other, and standard authority has stated that they do not 
av e over 201 to the z^ a mile. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I interrupt the gentleman from Mary- 


land. 

Mr. McKAIG. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Iwillstatethaton the Continent of Europe, 
the population is 101 to the square mile. 

Mr. McKAIG. That is an average of the whole continent. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. I am just making that statement. 

Mr.McKAIG. Mr. Chairman, the average of the inhabitants to 
the square mile in our vast country, with some sections very 
aiat ve settled, would make a small showing indeed, and 
ought to present a knotty problem for the ic minds of our 
economic writers, as well as our statesmen, to solve. Some of our 
statesmen have recognized the near approach of this problem, and 
ject Aes io Europe to study it in allof its bearings upon the sub- 

W. 3 

During the last thirty years of our Government, sir, all the laws 

enacted and placed upon our statute books have emanated from the 


| someth 


Republican party, who were in control the greater part of that time 
of all the coordinate branches of the Government, and all of the 
time of some braneh of Con Not a law of importance has been 
written there by Democratio policy and control except that repeal- 
as resi silver purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and yet we 

the tariff of 39 per cent passed in 1828, and pronounced a bigh 
tariff by Henry Clay, which our high protectionists not being satis- 
fied with pressed up by legal enactment until it reached an average 
of 49.58 per cent under the McKinley law. 

In spite of this S anticis mark in tariff legislation we find the 
ve fund greatly shrinking and the bread-winner learning lessons 
of hardship and suffering and organizing to keep his day's wages 
from sliding farther down the scale of payment. Every young man 
attaining his majority and every able-bodied immigrant adds 
another competitor for work throughout our land. Our country, 
in the matter of population, is fast settling down to the conditions 
of the old countries of Europe, and the problem of what to do with 
our unemployed is coming rapidly to the front. 

Our protection friends say high tariff has lessened the cost of 
articles manufactured here, but I do not think the facts will sub- 
stantiate their claims. The man whomnde nails under the old proc- 
ess ean not sell them as cheaply as the one who manufactures them 
by machinery, where you drop a piece of iron into a tacle and 
it comes out a perfect nail ready for the market. As with the nail, 
so with thousands of other finished articles the product of modern 
machinery. 

Inventions, sir, the result of the inventive genius of Tom Jones 
and Bill Smith, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Jonyson] said the 
other day, have done more than all the tariff tinkers, Democratic 
and Republican, to build up our material eheapen costs 
of production, and develop our vast industries. 

o substantiate this statement, sir, and to meet carping criticism, 
permit me to quote from the THEE d an eminent and eloquent 
political.and economic writer of England, who in 1874 said : 


Few phenomena are more remarkable, yet few have been less remarked than the 
degree in whieh material civilization, the gelo Vargi yE po age gr ecd con- 
trivanees which oil the wheels and comfort of daily life, has been 
concentrated into the present century. It is not too much to say that in these 
done, richer and more prolific discoveries have been 


respects more has been made, 
gruünder-gchievements have been realized in the course. of tho fifty or seventy 
years of our own lifetime than in all the lifetime of the race since states, 


us acquainted with, have had their 


eration 
in all 


la 
Belshazzar's feast were probably Just as brilliant and formed out of the samo 
when Marie 
Antoinette presided during the imperial 


(€Ó— of the first Napoleon. 
Pine-wood oil and perhaps wax —.— the banquet halls of the wealthiest 
nobles alike in the eighth cen ore Christ and in the eighteenth century 
after Christ. There was little difference except in style of wor! hip and 
elegance of design—little, if any, difference we mean in the ill 
or inthe source whence that power was drawn—between the lamps us 
days of the Pyramids, the days of the Coliseum, and the days of Kensington 
Palace. Fifty years ago, that is, we burnefl the same articles: and got about the 
same amount of light from them as we did four thousand yearsago. Now wo 
use gas, of which each burner is equal to 15 or 20 candles, and when-we wish for 
more can have recourse to the electric light or analogous inventions, which are 
fiftyfold more brilliant and AME $ even tho best gas. ‘Tho streets of 
cities which from the days of Pharoah to those af Vo were dim and gloomy. 
even when not wholly unlighted, now blaze everywhere (except in London) wi! 
ing of the brilliancy of moonlight. In a word, all the advance that has 
been made in these respects have been made since many of us were children. We 
remember light as it was in the days of Solomon. e see it as Drummond and 
Faradey have made it. 

Thosame miy be said of locomotion. Nimrod and Noahtravelcd. just the samo 


T i games went as fast as the chariots that 
conveyed our nobles to the Barby in hot youth when Ls * King.“ 
e 


could do no better and 
to travel from London to 


wer 


has been done in this line since the world be 


E everything, 
Levin. grise rendum cities ef matter and the condition of 
should. ever 


e human frame 


ful navigator, sailed as fast as a Dutch merchantman o: year 1800, nearly as 
fast at as an American y: Mes: Cid ata c day. Now we steam 
12 or 15 miles an hour, whether or bo favorable or not; nor is it likely 
that we shall ever be able to go much faster. But the progress in the means of 
communication is the most remarkable ofall. In this respect Mr. Pitt was no 
better off than Pericles or non. If Ruth had to write to Naomi 


or David to send a word of love to Jonathan when he was a hundred miles away 
they could not germ have done it under twelve hours. In 1870 the humblest 
citizen of Great Britain can send a message, not a hundred miles, but a thousand 
miles, in twelve minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, our Republican friends are constantly insistin 
that all the material and industrial advancementand the great weal 
of our country is wholly attributable to the beneficial effects of the 
protection rded the wage-carner through high-tariff duties, and 
say that the nonprotected citizens she not eomplain, as every 
one is directly or indirect}: 
average citizen who cares 


a beneficiary of the same. To 
t little about investigating the facts 
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in the case this statement may assume the form of a truism, but 
fortunately eminent and. capable writers have gone thoroughly 
into this-subjoct and established the fact that a very small per- 
centage of our people aro really 7 from foreign competition. 

A large number of industries located in our country are classed 
as.‘‘manufaetures, mechanical and mining," that literally have no 
foreign competition, owing to the character of the occupation and 
its location. The individual or corporation that produces a finished 
article, salable in the markets of this country or the world, is liable 
to foreign competition. The farmer and his employés engaged in 

roducing what he places in the markets are the most numerous 
body of American producers who have to contest; im a large 
measure, against Tenian competition in the staple cereals, and we 
are forced to search diligently our tariff laws to find the miserable 
quantum of protection afforded this dominant industry. 

The farmer in many instances is compelled to sell his surplus 

roductions in the cheap markets of Europe, where he is brought into 
Direct competition with the low-paid labor of India, Russia, and 
the Argentines; and when he wants to purchase the necessaries of 
life he must buy in the high markets of his native land. In fact, 
whilst he is the foundation stone of our Government he is also its 
beast of burden. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a country where the majority rules politi- 
cally, and the rule should hold good industrially. To show you that 
such is not the case, I desire to quote an eminent economist and 
practical manufacturer, who says that— 
in the United States, about 22 per cent were 
; farming, professional, and onal sery- 

transportation c the rest; but how many of our working 
pulation are employed in industries that are really dependent on protection! 
boen estimates dependent on the sustaining power ascribed 

to protection by those who make them. Some put their: pro ion as high as 
jr —— the lattes ente is too high To putat such figure nearly three- 
fourths of the whole number at work in and mining, the number of 
workers that would be displaced by throwing their business open to free trade, is 


a monstrous overs! 
Let us examine the matter a little more closely. 


hich the figures fi ulation in 1880 A Aa sae ; being 
which gives the.cenaus s for ation no more recen 
yet a ble), we find, about the cB hundred and eth some 130 occu: 


ations set down under the head of Manufactures, and 3 
most numerous following of these by far is that of carpenters, the next mil- 
liners and dressmakers. These employments are not protected. Neither the 
carpenter nor dresamaker could be displaced by foreign competition. Add to 


these the boot and shoemakers, blacksmiths, tailors, painters, varnishers, law- 
yers, 


n, po masons, bricklayers, engine men, firemen, butchers, 
p engravers, and the thousand other men who. earn wages, but who pro- 
nco no finished product to come upon the market, and we have ten descriptions 
of workmen who could suffer but little or anything from free foreign competi- 
tion. These ten occupations make 2 — per cent of all industrials, and when I 
add the twenty or thirty others like them or like mine, producing goods for ex- 
pote I — beo of iS cent to bo — e A 
king a remain occupations, near. e number, employing 10 
7 ona which 1 have —.— — 


= cent of the industrial pop —— y set down as pro- 
tod, the four most n fo! are these: Miners, cotton 'actur- 
ing, iron and steel machinists. g of the precious metals has no protection; 
for coal, Macey wera none. We export considerable quantities of unbleached cot- 
tons, so that the dependent list, 


that branch of industry must be struck off from 
and so many machinists would be needed among us, even if we imported all our 
machinery, that that occupation might — as properly have been excluded alto- 
gether. Accepting the last estimate, for the sake of argument, and rating our 
working ulation in 1891 at about 22,000,000, 5 per cent would be 1,100,000. 
This seem like a large number to bo upon our industrial system in 
competition with farmers, carriers, a larger body of manufacturers who gain 
nothing from protection, and all the rest 


A “commercial tourist," one of that bright, shrewd, nonsenti- 
mental, and thoroughly practical class of men who form the skir- 
mish line of the internal busi of our country, upon being asked 
his opinion of the present business and financial depression, gave 
the following laconie and unique explanation: 


On one occasion when Wilkins Micawber was in financial straits he gave utter- 
ance to the following: My advice tw know—annualincome, 20 pounds; annual 
expenditures, 19 pounds 19 shillings 6. pence; result, happiness. Annual 
income 20 pounds; annual expenditures 20 po: 


unds 6 ce; result, misery. The 
blossom is blighted, the leaf is withered, the God of 


goes down behind the 


gest as well as 

the prevailing business depression and ebe to a since 
ge g ion an on to a 

of confidence“ in the present administration is — Extravagance and im- 
providence has characterized the conduct of the Government as well as that of 
ihe people fora number of years past; the expenditures have exceeded the in- 
comes we have the res : The remedy and consequent happiness? 
It may be long and but it can be found in the practice 
prudence on of the nation and the individual. 


Mr. Chairman, a glance at the Eleventh Census returns reveals 
the fact that out of the $65,000,000,000 constituting the wealth of 
our nation over thirty-nine: billions of said valuation consists of 
“real estate and improvements thereon," being within six billions 
of the entire wealth of pine. 

‘Tis said the darkest hour is just before the dawn of day." 


of economy and 


Commercial and industrial can not long endure in a 
nation with such resources as we Leer: supplemented by the 
indomitable en: and business ty of our people. 


Let national and individual effort to redeem our country be unfet- 
tered by partisan bias, and our commercial interests will be lifted 
from the ty slough of despond” and placed upon the plane of renewed 
prosperity. 


Ten Per Cent Tax on. State Bank Notes. 


SPEECH 
HON. HALDOR E. BOEN. 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 3825) to suspend the operation of the laws imposing a tax 
of 10 per cent upon notes issued during the period therein mentioned. 

Mr. BOEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the debate to-day on the motion for 
the previous question on the report of the Committee on Rules 
to fix the time for a vote on H. R. 3825, a bill to suspend tho 
operation of the laws imposing a tax of 10 per cent upon notes 
issued during the period therein. mentioned, the honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, Mr. CATOHINGS said: 

There can be no parallel drawn between the condition of to-day and the 
condition of 1860. At that time we had but $14 per capita, including all kinds. 


of money, including the issues of the State banks themselves, and with that 
narrow circulation it was reme rr interstate as well as domestic busi- 
ar; 


gely the issues of State banks. But 
It appears from the statement prepared by the Director of the Mint that we 


have now $33 per capita in this country, every dollar of which may be said 
to be national money. 

Never since Hugh McCulloch came into the Treasury has there 
been any honesty in that Department in dealing with the vol- 
ume of currency; but a perpetual subservience to the money 
prr is manifestin all reports of that Department eversince. 

fact, it has been manipulated by the different Secretaries of the 
Treasury for the interests of Wall street to such an extent that 
to-day the Treasury of the United States is looked upon as an 
annex to the National Banking Association. 

It is a well-known fact that the Treasury Department stands 
in closer relation to the national banks of the country than it 
does to the people or their representatives in Congress. 

The volume of currency is purposely made to appear large, in 
order to deceive the people into believing that the amount 
currency in circulation does not and will not control the prices 
of labor and its products. 

There is not a political economist from the days of Aristotle 
to the present time, whose reputation as a writer is a matter of 
any consequence, who does not.consent to the proposition that 
the volume of currency in circulation establishes the level price 
of labor and its products. 

Mr. CATOHINGS has given as his authority the bare statement 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. This bare statement is unac- 
companied by facts or figures to prove its correctness. 

In opposition to that I submit a carefully prepared statement 


containing a full analysis of the subject by Mr. N. A. Dunning, 
editor of the National Watchman, and published in that paper 
for March 16, 1894, as follows: 


VOLUME OF CURRENCY. 


We have been asked to give in detail the method by which we arrive at the 
volume of currency. We print below as briefly as possible the manner in 
which our conclusions are reached. It isa difficult task and 


Amount and kind of currency June 30, 1860; 


[Secretary of the Treasury's report.] 
Interest-bearing currency: 

One-year notes Of 1867 —— 
Ferner? 

und- interest notes... 
Seven-thirty notes 
Tem loan, ten days 
Cert: tes of indebtedness... 


Noninterest-bearing currency: 
nited States notes (greenbacks) . 


783, 254, 739 


po c —————————— MÀ — 1,868, 400, 216° 
I have not included in this amount the gold and silver in the banks or in 


circulation onthe Western coast, nor the State currency,ofwhichcon- _ 
siderable was then in circulation. I have also omitted interest- 

bonds, which were used in large transactions to a great extent. The large 
amounts included in these sums omitted will fully balance the — 


that time held the banks. At this time, 1566, the currency 
epar rr thro’ the Southern States. Divide the above amount 
by the population, 35,819,231, and a per capita of 852.01 is found. 


i -——— ss———wHá—a— A eee 
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Amount and kinds of currency June 30, 1893. 


The following table exhibits the stock of coin in the United States July 1, 
1893 (Mint Report, page 44): 


Items. 


Estimated stock of coin July 1, 1892. $491,510, 213 | 81, 080, 689, 763 

Coinage, fiscal 8 P 12, 560, 936 42, 599, 076 

Net imports of United States coin, 
TTT 


—:: ESE EE 619, 217, 690 
Net exports of United States 
coin for fiscal year 1893 .....| 95,709,188 |.............. 95, 769, 188 
United States coin melted for 
recoinage, fiscal year 1893.... 8, 420, 657 
United States coin used in the 
arts, fiscal year 1893 3, 700, 009 
STATT 100, 061, 588 107, 889, 845 
Estimated stock of coin July 1, 1883. 519,156,102 | 490, 747, 573] 1,015, 903, 675 


As has been stated in previous reports of the Director of the Mint, in de- 

the stock of gold coin in the United States, the actual amount of 

old coin in the Treasury and in national banks on June 30, 1872, and $20,- 

,000 estimated at that date as the minimum amount in circulation in the 
States of the Pacific coast—a total of $135,000,000—was taken as a basis. 

Since that time the official estimates have been compiled by adding to the 
initial stock the coinage of the mints (not including recoinage) and the gain 
(or loss) by import or hes aee as registered at the custom-houses. An aver- 
age annual owance, however, of-$3,500,000 has been estimated as the 
amount of our gold coins used in the industrial arts. 

The-coinage of silver dollars since March 1, 1878, and the subsidiary silver 
coinage since 1873, at which date the estimated amount was $6,000,000, to- 
— with the annual gain or loss by coinage or import—after an aunual 

eduction of $200,000 for use in the industrial arts—is taken as the estimated 
stock of silver coin in the United States. 

The above table gives the total estimated stock of gold and silver coin in 
the United States on July 1, 1893, at $1,015,903,675—gold $519,156,102 and silver 
496,747,573. Ot the silver coins $419,332,450 were in silver dollars and $77,415, 
123, insubsidiary pleces 


The above table places the stock of gold and silver as follows: 


OM Lor re ana namen trn nt r DERE SEUEQe KU UU ERRERISURRHESS 2519, 156, 102 
BRINE A PS DCN SH DURUM T PRIUS UE e E a me Mcd iur ayaevehausdcuenavasnese 490, 747, 573 
Add the following: 
United States notes, greenbacks (United States Treasurer's Re- 
pors Von RO AER SE E EAE AE E wend ao use unc pts DS 340, 681,016 
United States notes, Sherman (United States Treasurer's Re- 
port, page TT Prin i, DAT Ce e hi I2 Rn ey 147, 196, 227 
National-bank notes (United States Treasurer's Report, page 
LV) scp E ROS ETE as ee a None rera Sed 178, 718, 872 
TOUL. ries touched duh pea pd segura seyanased Lun n quu e ce ans 1, 688, 488, 790 


According to these Government reports, this is the amount of currency 
outstanding, eliminating gold, silver, and currency certificates. Silver cer- 
tificates are based upon silver dollars only. Hence when all the silvercoins 
are considered the full amount of silver currency of all kinds has been made 


use of. ^ 

Gold certificates are issued upon gold bullion as well as upon gold coin. It 
is evident from the amount of gold, silyer, and notes given as outstanding 
by the United States Treasurer, on page 17, amounting to $1,738,954,057, that 
some of tho $78,541,583 of gold bullion owned d the Government (Mint re- 
port 1893, page 44) 1s represented Py gola certiticates reckoned as currency. 

The term outstanding means outside the Mint and Bureau of Engraving. 
"By subtracting the amount given in the above table from the amount given 


the United States Treasurer, we have $50,465,267, which, added to the $1,688.- 


SILVER. 
The amount of silver in the country is given at $196, 747,573 
Held in United States Treasury (Treasurer's Repor e17 25, 636, 899 
Held in banks (Treasurer's Report. page 17) e eee 15, 315, 656 
Leaving among the people 455, 795, 018 
PAPER MONEY. * 

United States no backs (Treasurer's Report, page 17) .. $346, 681,016 
United States Treasury notes of 1890—Sherman (Treasurer's 

port, page 17) . srenqnonsnanuscsenhdasnadnnanan 147, 190, 227 
National- notes (Treasurer's Report, page 17) ................ 178,713, 872 


072, 585, 115 


BULLION. 
Silver bullion is not used as currency, neither is it represented by A, —— 
issues. Silver dollars o; are represented by silver certificates. this 
calculation we have used the amount of silver coin which would be the net 


amount of silver currency. Gold bullion is represented by gold Seca 
and we have taken into these calculations the amount so represented an 
P ror the bullion not represented by certificates, which amounts to $28,- 


GOLD COIN. 


The amount of sold coin said to be among the people that can not be found 
in the United States Treasury or in the banks is $317,218,393. The absurdity 
of such a claim is made very plain by the following statement taken from a 
Government Ue nd on the production of ce and silver by Dr. Kimball, 
Director of the Mint for 1889, pages 42 and 

He quotes from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of February 9, 
1889, which he vouches for as being worthy of confidence: 

In years past we have often insisted that there must be an error in the 
item, use the most industrious inquiry failed to br: to —.— a very 
considerable portion of it. At present there are at least $275,000,000 of the 
total that can not be accounted for. Since the New York banks turned their 
gold into the Y and obtained gold certificates for 1t the Government 
gross holdings of gold have become large. On January 1, 1888, it held gross 
$324,773,677; it had outstanding of gold certificates issued against it $120,888,- 
348, hence its net holdings were , 885,219, as we give them in the above ta- 
ble. Even of these certificates afloat itis impossible to trace more than 
seventy-six and one-fourth millions in all, and of the gold not in the Troas- 
ury only about one hundred millions can be found. So whichever method 
the investigator 8 whether by counting the gross gold in the Treas- 
ury, with an estimate for circulation, deducting certificates which are not 

bank and in the Treasury, or by taking the course we have pursued, the 
result reached will be the same. 

As to the gold in active circulation, whatever there is of it must be in the 
Pacific States, for in the Eastern, Western, and Southern States not one in- 
dividual in every hundred receives in ordinary business transactions a gold 
certificate or a gold coin once in twelve months. Contrast that fact with 
the other, that on the 1st of January, 1889, there were 60,790,321 silver dol- 
lars in circulation in the United States, the remainder of the $397,000,000 
being in the form of silver certificates, Of that sixty and three-quarter mil- 
Hon silver dollars we venture to say that every inhabitant who during the 
last year has tendered a five-dollar bill in payment of some small purchase 
made has, nine times out of ten, had offered to him one or more in change. 
Such ubiquity in the case of sixty and t. uarter million of silver dollars 
Mone clearly enough that if there was even a little gold coin passing from 

and to hand, it would often be met with. Still, in the follo statement, 
locating the gold in the United States, we have made a very allow- 
ance for circulation, so that the reader may be satisfied that the amount 
hoarded is understated rather than overstated. 


In Treasury, gold and bullion, less certificates outstanding $203, 885, 219 
In national banks: 
. 870, 825, 187 
Gold certificates......... 75, 334, 420 
Gold clearing-house certificates.................... 7,899, 000 
153, 558, 007 
In State banks, etc.: 
DI n ie onda A SE E SEE ERIS NEAR RENI EA SUE 27,015, 951 
Gold certificates celo T 937,71 
— — 2,953, 661 
In actual circulation, gold and silver certificates. ................ 40, 000, 000 
Total in sight and estimated in circulation , 997, 487 
Poti, seu E E)NMEN E MERE QUE Ed SU 104, 008, 169 
Total hoarded January 1, 1889 ..........-..--------------- 279, 210, 682 


In the above it will be seen that we allot 840,000,000 to circulation, and yet 
even with that deducted there are still left $279,210,682 unaccounted for. 
From these facts the conclusion is unavoidable that either there are to- 
day at least #279,000,000 in gold hoarded by the people of the United States, 
or else that the Government mint fi are extremely erroneous.” 
We will take this public document as a guide and deduct from the stock of 
gold said to be among the people, $218,500,000. Y 
SILVER COIN. 


The amount of silver coin, much of which is Wi rere by silver certif- 
cates said to be in circulation among 18325 8455, 795,018. The entire 
amount in the country is placed a 419,332,450 in dollars and 877,415,123 in 
smaller coins. The total amount of silver dollars coined since 1702 is 427,- 
363, 083, The total amount of subsidiary silver coined since that time 18 
$202.075,524. Since 1879 (resumption) there nave been coined 395,381,335 silver 
dollars and $17,413,701 in smaller coins. Government statistics ask us to be- 
Meve that every silver dollar coined since 1792 save 8,031,238, and all the 
small silver coined since that time save $24,660,401, are in use at the present 
time. This is impossible. Senator SHERMAN declared in the Senate that 
the entire amount of silver in actual circulation wears out once in thirty 


ears. 
x P aia for lost, worn out, and destroyed silver coins and certificates, 
1,500,000, 
PAPER. 


The table above shows 672,585,115 in paper money among the people! 

The largest amount of 1 tenders outstanding at any one time was 8449, 
338,902, on June 30, 1864. e act of May 81, 1878, forbade their further de- 
struction. Atthat time, according to the books of the Treasury, $346,681,016 
was outstan . Since that date the Government has included this whole 
amount in its statement of the volume of currency. The largest issue of 
national-bank currency was in December, 1873, when it amounted to f311,- 
$20,256. There are no data upon which to base an estimate of the loss by 
fire, wreck, flood, or other accidents, including the lost and worn-out bills. 

The Government in it. statement makes no allowance for such contingen: 
cies. It is absurd, however, to assume there has been no loss on thit 
account. Some idea may be formed of the loss in such cases by a compar- 
ison with the known statistics regarding fractional currency. Since 1863, 
when fractional currency was first issued, there has been issued and reis- 
sued $368,720,079. The largest amount in circulation at any one time was 
$46,912,003.34, in 1874. The act of January 14, 1875, provided for their retire- 
tirement, since which time all of this kind of currency that has been pre- 
sented has been redeemed. 

The amount outstanding June 30, 1880, was $15,589,888.37. By act of June 
21, 1879, Congress declared that $8,375,934 had been lost or destroyed. Since 
then only ,210. 40 has been redeemed; and Senator SHERMAN, in a recent 
speech, declared that the eye ban eir dde lene dag lost. Here,then, 
is proof that out of the #46,961,000 fractional currency issued, over $15,000,- 
ains unaccounted for, an absolute loss of 33 per cent in sixteen years. 

The Director of the Mint estimates $321,892,028 1 tenders and ,717,- 
232 silver certificates in circulation outside the easury and national 
banks. This shows about 75 cents more per capita of certificates n. 


rem 


backs among the people. If anyone will take account of the paper currency 
received in the o 
and Treasury notes of 1 


in certificates 


course of business, he will find 
If this vast 


for every $1 of original greenbacks. 
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@aaount of greenbacks is circulating among the people, why is it not seen 

ore TT Senator STEWART, in his speech on the coinage of 
silver, d: “The greenbacks or Treasury notes have been in circulation 
for twenty-eight years, and were used d the rebellion in the theater of 
s A deduction of at least $67,000,000 0 t to be made for loss of green- 


Senators DANIEL, TELLER, Plumb, and others have declared that proper. 
reductions shouldbe made for such loss. Even Secretary Windom owl- 
edged before the Finance Committee that certain amounts should be taken 
from this statement, in order to show the true amount in circulation. 
Others have expressed similar opinions of equally as Koon authority. 

I shall deduct as lost and destroyed paper currency, 867, 000, 000. 


CURRENCY HELD AS RESERVES, 


rt for 1893, e 19, as from 26.42 to 27.24 per cent. 'The amount of 
$e ts in national banks for July 12, 1893, was $1,556,761,230. (Comptrol- 
x s 841884 page 4.) Making the computation at 26} per cent of reserve, 

ves 725. 

The amounts held as reserves in State, eee; and savings banks, and 
Joan and trust companies are not regulated by law, but from the best infor- 
mation obtainable it is not less than 15 per centof de sits. There was hela 
as deposits in the 5,685 banks, loan and trust companies, outside of national 
banks, which reported, 83,070, 402,680. (Comptroller’s Report, page 240.) Esti- 
mated at 15 per cent thereserves held by these institutions amounted to $460,- 
569,402, It is estimated that 3,647 banks made no reports. If we estimate the 
reserves held in these banks at $10,000 each, whichis very moderate, it gives 
$36,470,000 more. The reserves held in the aggregate would stand as follows: 


J Penis essor a ͤ MES E 
tate, private, and sa 8, loan an com es.. 
In banks D reported....... densae uesaisczséred Qua es SIUE Mid 36, 470, 000 


909, 581, 127 


This sum is so great that it seems impossible for it to be held out of use, 
but if the reader will carefully consider the methods pursued by the banks 
the impossibility will disappear. While the vast volume of business in this 
country is done with less than 5 per cent cash and over 95 per cent checks 
and drafts, it should be remembered that itis these reserves which furnish 
the basis for this immense amount of credit currency. 

It has been urged that these reserves are really in circulation; that no 
distinction is made in the moneys paid out, and that they are part of the 
assets of the banks. The last two propositions are doubtless true, but the 
law demands that a certain per cent of the moneys deposited shall be held 
as a reserve, and the banks that do not conform to this law violate it at the 
risk of their charters. When the farmer thrashes his wheat he calculates 
how much he will want for seed and bread for his family; the remainder he 
cansell He does not remove the wheat for bread and seed from the general 
bin, but when he has sold down to that amount he stops selling. Just so 
with the banks, The keep all their money together, but when they have 
soared down to their legal reserve they stop, or continue in violation of the 

aw. 
Besides this, as perhaps more conclusive evidence, the Government itself 
oes not count the money held in its vaults for certain purposes as being 
circulation, but to the contrary expressly declares it not to be in circula- 
tion. Why should not the reserves in b: be treated in a similar manner? 


CONCLUSIONS. 


In view of the above, the following deductions are made from the volume 
ofoutstanding currency. We consider them conservative and correct: 


Amount held in the United States Treasury.. -- $142, 107, 228 
Amount held as reserves in national banks... -. 412,641,723 
Amount held as reserve in State, private, and savingsbanks,etc. 460, 569, 402 
Amount held in banks not reporting $36, 470, 000 
Amount deducted for loss on paper money 67, 000, 

Amount deducted for loss in gold coin and certificates. -. 218,500,000 
Amount deducted for loss in silver and certificates ............. 51, 500, 000 


NOUR! casos bu S t ctos cec E ELE E A 1, 888, 698, 355 


The total amount placed as outstanding, $1,738,054,057, less $1,388,688,355, 
gives $950,200,702, Divided by the population given by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 68,000,000, and it gives 25.17 per capita. While this small pe capita 
may seem unreasonable or absurd to many, a careful revision of these fig- 
ures is suggested before hasty conc!usions are made. The subject will bear 
a very close investigation, and as nearly every economist declares that the 
volume of currency in circulation establishes the level price of products, 
these tables may be of service in locating the difficulties which at the pres- 
ent time surround every species of industry. 


= Per 
Year. Population.| Circulation. capita. 

26, 090, 860 $444, 689, 000 817. 04 
23, 891, 024 426, 952, 000 15.81 
27, 797,730 435, 748, 000 15, 68 
28, 890, 865 454, 799, 000 15.79 
29, 766, 846 395, 208, 000 13.27 
20, 010, 096 468, 306, 000 15. 28 
21, 443, 321 482, 102, 000 15.33 
31, 443, 321 497, 358, 453 15.73 
24, 000, 000 544, 786, 208 22.09 
24,509,000 | 1,043, 610, 415 42. 58 
25, 000, 000 968, 059, 995 88.72 
26,000,000 | 1,639,127, 386 70.77 
35,819,281 | 1,863,409,216 52.01 
30, 200, 502 | 1, 350,949, 218 37.01 
37, 016, 949 794, 756, 113 21.47 
37,779, 800 780, 705, 638 19.34 
38, 558, 871 691, 028, 377 18.70 
39, 750, 073 670, 344, 147 16. 

40, 978, 607 661, 641, 363 16.14 
52, 245, 110 652, 896, 762 15. 45 
43, 550, 756 632, 032, 773 14.51 
44, 896, 705 630, 427, 609 14. 04 
46, 284, 344 620, 316, 970 13. 40 
47,714, 829 586, 328, 074 12.28 
48, 955, 306 549, 540, 087 11.23 


Per 
Population. Circulation. capita. 
50, 155, 783 $10. 65 
51, 660, 456 10, 23 
52, 693, 665 11.51 
53,747, 588 12. 23 
51, 812, 488 11.82 
55, 908, 737 10. 58 
57,016,911 533, 1 9.35 
58, 157, 249 470, 574, 361 8.08 
59, 320, 393 423, 452, 231 7.18 
60, 506, 800 398, 719, 212 6.58 
61, 717, 936 306, 899, 982 4.97 
68, 000, 000 350, 266, 702 5.17 


From 1861 to 1265 only the Northern States are considered. 

There can not, of course, be a large volume of money in cir- 
culation if there is only a small volume of it in existence. 

But there can be a small volume of money in circulation even 
when there is a large volume of it in existence. 

Suppose there were $1,000 per capita in existence, all locked 
up in the strong vaults of the banks, it would, as far as commerce 
and the daily transactions between man and man are concerned, 
be as useless as if it were in the bottomof the sea, Butsuppose 
$50 of it were among the people it would be all-sufficient for 
business, and the balance of the money could be held in the bank 
vaults without benefit to any. 

Hence it is not the volume of money in existence, but the 
amount of money in the hands of the people, that determines 
the degree of prosperity of the nation. 

Money being the creation of law is necessarily only a function 
of law, and nothing is money that does not possess the power of 
legal tender. 

herefore, as courts have repeatedly declared that no cur- 
rency issued by banking or other associations can be legal 
tender, it follows of itself that the pending bill, if law, would 
only permit associations to issue their individual notes without 
tax—notes that would be totally devoid of the power of legal 
tender and could not be money in any sense of the term. 

The People's party demands that all money shall be issued by 
the Government directly to the people, without the interven- 
tion of banks. The national banking act permits those associa- 
tions to control the issue of their currency. It has worked in- 
calculable evil to the prosperity of the people and the nation. 

Shall we open the doors to an increased number of such shav- 
ing shops, clothed with power to issue a currency that will not 
8 the debt created between the lender and borrower of it? 

0. 

The people of this country have repeatedly permitted greedy 

king associations to control the volume of currency by an 
issue of notes, and have paid for that folly in usurious interests, 
panies, and general demoralization of all industry. 

The power of usury to absorb the products of soil and toil is 
so great that all efforts in all ages to control it has been futile. 
Even the church has had to acknowledge supremacy of usury. 

Iam dragged— 


Said Peter of Blois, archdeacon of Bath, in a letter to the 
bishop of Ely— 
to Canterbury by the perfidious Jews to be crucified E theirother debt- 
ors, whom they ruin and torment with usury; thesame sufferings also await 
me in London if you do not mercifully interpose for my deliverance; I be- 
seech you, therefore, O most reverend father, and most loving friend, to 
become bound to Sampson, the Jew, for £6 which I owe him, and thereby 
deliver me from that cross, 

How many a farmer is there not who, as he stood at the teller's 
wicket of the country bank and surrendered the proceeds of the 
pe work of himself and family in usurious interest, might 

ve exclaimed with the worthy archdeacon, Deliver me from 
that cross." 

And think of the multitude of laboring epe who, through 
the process of contraction, indicated in Mr. Dunning's tables, 
have been thrown out of employment and have had to pawn 
their clothing and furniture to“ Sampson the Jew,” for a few 
pennies with which to buy bread! : 

And yet it is proposed to remove the tax on State bank issue 
which, if done, will, in my opinion, delay the time when all 
money shall be issued by the Government directly to the peo- 
ple without the intervention of banks.” 

A great many believe that banks are indispensable to the wel- 
fare of the community and the existence of commerce. On the 
contrary, they are a curse to the community and are not essen- 
tial to commerce. 

On that point I beg leave to state the following: 

The Hon. James Guthrie, the then Secretary of the Treasury, 
in describing and discussing the monetary system and commer- 
cial condition of the people during the SAY period of our ng- 
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tional existence, says, on page 54 of his Report on the Finances 
for the year ending June 30, 1855: 


A writer gives the follo account of those times: 

Spon tie adoption of the eral Constitution in 1787 down to 1804, banks 
were unknown in Vir; with the exception of a branch of the old United 
States Bank im Norfolk, about 1799 or 1800. The paper of this bank s 
found its way into the interior of the country; and it may be truly said the 

of the country was metallic. 

Until the year 1798 no peopleenjoyed more happiness or prosperity than 
the people of the United States, nor did any country ever flourish more 
within the of time. The desk of every agriculturist in Virginia had 
some gold or silver to spare, if he was a prudent, industrious man, or he 
had something like money to spare in the hands of his merchant, who, in 
the days of which Iam rene ge acted as a banker to his propere cus- 
tomers. Nor was any in t ps upon such moneys as might be deposited 
in the hands of the merchant, because both planter and merchant consid- 
ered themselves accommodated by the arrangement; the pana in having 
his money safely kept for him till he wanted to use it, and the merchant in 
haying the use of the money until it was called for. Under such circum- 
stances none will doubt the happy condition of both planter and merchan 
and if the view be somewhat extended it will be found that this state o; 

ity was not confined to one or two ciasses of society, but extended 
70 The man embarrassed might readily sell something, and to adyan- 
tage, to his debts 
—5 specie, was ne 
so that its concentration at any particu- 
lar pons was impossible; and consequently its removal from the country 
— not nappen to any great exten 


try far more prosperous. 
* Nor was there the least inconvenience in transmitting money from one 
t to another through the merchants, whose credit then was as good as 


ihe credit of the banks now, if not better. Banks have d ed the credit 
and confidence men one another. No pope more cause 
irginia; but, alas, the banks came, and 


Such were the conditions in those days. How differentto-day! 
Mortgages were then scarcely known; unmortgaged property is 
now aimost a curiosity. x we 

It is perhaps easier to guess at the cause of a disease than itis 
to find a remedy for it. But all will agres that if contraction of 
the currency causes industrial depression, an expansion of cur- 
rency would relieve it. ; 

In an interview published in the Representative, a People's 

rty paper, now published at Minneapolis, Minn., on July 12, 
1393. Isaid in response to the question, What are your views in 
regard toa paper currency?" Answer: What we want is more 
money—a debt-paying money, not a debt-creating money." 

As i understand it we are now paying interest on nearly every 
dollar in existence in this country. ] 

I would issue $500,000,000 in legal-tender Treasury notesevery 
year for three years and pay it outfor services rendered and ma- 
terials furnished to the Government. 

That would make $1,500,000,000, and would increase our money 
a little over $7 a head each year, or 822 per capitain three years, 
which together with the money now in existence would make 
about $40 per capita, 

I would then pay up the national debt and stop the interest. 
That would destroy the national banks as banks of issue, and 
would make it more difficult for the banks to control the money; 
in fact, I think it would make it impossible for them to do so. 

With the nation out of the field as a borrower, American capi- 
talists would have to invest in other American securities. That 
would send American gold abroad to buy American railroad 
bonds and other American securities. 

That would increase the money volume in Europe, raise prices 
there, and create a demand for American wheat, corn, cotton, 
ete., and bring the gold to this country once more. 

The Ameriean farmers would then be the gold bugs—this 
country free in fact as in name; English interference in and con- 
trol of American finance would be at an end, and with a people 
enjoying the results of their own toil and the country not send- 
ing a d abroad for tribute in the shape of interest, it would 
in a true sense be America for the Americans,” 

But, supposing that the above plan were put into operation, 
the next question is, what do you propose to increase the cur- 
rency with in order that it may keep abreast with the increase 

of population and compensate for the unavoidable loss and de- 
struction of money? ‘The answer is, open the mints-to the free 
coinage of silver at the present ratio, 16 to 1; and if there are 
not mints encugh to coin the output of gold and silver and the 
stocks on hand as fast as wanted, construct more mints, 

Some one says that is expensive. Granted. But the enforced 
idleness of 3,000,000 able-bodied workingmen is more expensive. 

Es each man’s earning capacity to be $3.33} per day 


timating 
{and I believe that na many considered too low), the daily loss 
to the nation by the enfo. 


rced idleness of three millions of men is 


therefore, costs the country about as much as the cost of operat- 
ing the mints eight years. 

Were the minis and printing presses set in operation to coin 
money from gold, silver, and paper, all subject to the same law 
of legal tender, the feeling and fear that money alone is good 
N would be dispelled. 

The knowledge of an increasing volume of currency would cause 
prices to rise, and money now in hiding would come forth and 
seek investment in anything but money; idle labor that is now 
seeking beat Gp would be sought by idle money; furnaces 
now cold would blaze anew; silent facteries would again hum 
with their wonted noise; the farmer would got a gaod price for 
his products, pay off his debts, increase production to supply the 
increased demand caused by increased consumption, the carrying 
capacity of the railways would be taxed to the utmost rting 
the restless, energetic multitude on business or pleasure bent, 
and carrying the products of tho field, factory, and workshop 
between the producers and consumers. 

That would be the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
and make us a happy, contented people. f 


The Reyenue Bill, 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH M. CAREY, 


OF WYOMING, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Thursday, June 7, 1894. 


The Senate having underconsideration bill taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the aoe, . 

Mr. CAREY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: On March 4, 1893, Mr. Cleveland, after an inter- 
mission of four years, was inaugurated President of the United 
States for a second term under conditions most favorable. With 
his induction into the great office the entire Government virtually 
passed from the control of the Republican party, which in war and 
in peace had successfully met with promptness, wisdom, eour- 
age every demand incident to the government of a great country, 
to the rule and gnidance of the antebellum or Democratic party. 

The Demoeratic party, after fits and spells of partial successes, 
was now hailed as a party altogether triumphant. On that fateful 
March day the Democratic press and orator told not of the good 
times then, but of the good times coming. Their universal acc 
was, “We have been tossed about on a turbulent sea for more than 
a quarter of a century; often near a good harbor, but not until to- 


day entirely inside of the breakers. After all these years wo aro 
now in possession of the Government and all the t reforms 
promised shall be realized. Ihe peopl of the United States have 
altogether forgiven our sins, which, 


with an le less forgiving, 
would have ground us to powder. We wi Roe thee Brei e 
ity of purpose; we will prove that we are penitent, yes, that we are 
regenerated." 

'The party now had the Presidency and both branches of Congress, 
with an expectancy reduced almost to a certainty of having at an 
early day a political majority in the highest court of the land. 

Mr. Cleveland's second coming was welcomed with the ringing of 
bells, the booming of eannon, and the wild shonting of the Demo- 
eratic populace. That day, as we all recall, was most uncomfort- 
able. Even nature was in a condition of fury, as if to impress tho 
American people that a t change had come over their political 
destinies, Even those of opposite convictions to Mr. Cleveland, as 
m: watched and listened to him on that stormy day, exeused his 
pride and faith when he exultingly said: 


The people of the United States decreed that on this ee dyes control of their 
Government in its legislative and executive branches shall be given to a political 

arty pledged in the a angel terms to the accomplishment of tariff reform. 
They ave thus determined in favor of n more just equitable system of Fed- 
eral taxation. The agents they have chosen to carry out their purposes ae bound 
by their promises not less than by the command of their masters to devote them- 
selves unremittingly to this service. 


His was indeedatriumph. In the political contest leading up to 
Mr. Harrison’s admin- 
In ET pco an 
ts t 
Like all adminis- 
tion in 
opposi- 


íhe election he had had no mean adversary. 
istration had been preéminently a successful one. 
affairs it had been marked by a high order of abili 
policy had been well defined. It was American. 
trations that rise above the commonplace, it had had op 
the ranks of the party that had placed itin power. is 
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iion amounted to severe criticism. In some parts of the country it 
roceeded from individ: only; in other sections it encompassed 
tates; but ng one can deny that the Harrison administration was 
respected by the nations of the world and that it reached the high- 
Water mark in the appreciation of the American people, Same 
thought that Mr. Harrison would beinvincible at theelection. His 
arty thought of him ns the Democratic party had thought of Mr. 
Cleveland four years before. That Mr. Harrison’s adminisiration 
will go down in the records of our country as one of the most suc- 
cessful of all administrations, no one can successfully dispute, 

Mr. Cleveland was elected in an era of great prosperity. The 
bells and steam whistles of every hamlet and city in the land then 
called to labor the most prosperous and contented people on tho 
face of the earth. The demand for work was inconsiderable; all 
who sought employment could find it, The cry was not for work, 
much less for bread. If there were conflicts between the employer 
and the employed it was a demand, growing out of the Len aac 
of the country, for yet higher wages. The newspaper which but 
represents public sentiment, in dispatches and editorials, day after 
day, told of our business prosperity and sung the songs of our 
country's growth and unparalleled successes. The profession of 
tramping had become well-nigh obsolete, for no excuse was left in 
justification of it. The opportunities for the people to Ret money 
for all legitimate business transactions were abundant. Themoney 
was not hoarded; it was in circulation. Nothing was heard about 
want of confidence; everybody had faith. Capital sought labor and 
labor commanded its price. The struggle that had taken place at 
ihe Homestead works in Pennsylvania had been a contest rather 
for the adjustment of wages between the employer and the em- 
ployed, than for higher compensation. 

Never before in the history of the United States had tho country 
been in a more prosperous condition, and so far as one could look into 
the future the outlook for all branches of industry was of such an 
encouraging nature as to be a source of universal congratulation. 
Without free trade, without free coinage of silver there had been 
three decades of growth and unprecedented business activity. The 
American people, of all the millions living on the globe, were the best 
housed, the best clothed, and the best fed. 

The New York Herald, in July, 1892, following the nomination of 
Mr. Harrison at Minneapolis and Mr. Cleve! at Chicago, in an 
editorial said: : 

A BAD YEAR FOR PESSIMISTS. 


All the evidence at hand shows that this is going to be a bad, sad year for tho 
calamity P uy hets of both ee Their occupation is gone, and will be 
nothing for ben to do in the campaign but to preserve a silence or bewail 
the country's universal and e E ty. 

There is simply nothing for them to ble about. The business of the coun- 

is in s provokingly healthy and flourishing condition. Imports during the 
fiscal year E: une 20 were greater than those of any former year, amounting 
to , 000,000, le exports also exceeded the highest record and reached the 
enormous aggregate of $1,027,000,000. Railroad — for the first six months 
of the year are ter than those for any similar pe: in history, and the out- 
put of manufactures has been je e than ever before. 

Business failures for tho half of the present year have been 1,000 fewer in 
number and $40,000,000 less in gross liabilities than they were during the corre- 
gponding riod of 1891, New industrial enterprises for manufacturing iron, 

tton, and woolen fabrics are going into operation in various sections, while 
the margin of profits is small, business is on a solid foundation, and the outlook 
in every direction is hopeful and encouraging. The grain crop is promising, 
a cp abon and collections are m 

In the face of such a condition of things the calamity howler must remain silent. 
His howling will scare nobody, not even himself, for he is too smart not to realize 
that the country isin a marvelously prosperous condition and likely to continue 
80, no matter which paty wins in November. No party can undo the work of 
nature in the harvest tields or destroy the splendid accumulation of enterprise and 
business sagacity. The country is so e and parties are so small as compared 
with the intluence of the commercial institutions of the nation that the success of 
this or the defeat of that one can no longer be regarded as a disaster or a 
threat of disaster to national ty. The country is all right, and if anything 
is wrong it is one party or the other or both. 

A campaign free from gloomy forebodings nnd solemn warnings will be a re- 
freshing change from the contests of former years. It will be a spirited, reason- 
able, cheeefulatruggle between men who are sensible enough and patriotic enough 
to acknowledge that the country will not go to ruin in any event, and that her des- 
tinies, yen egre and manifold interests will be justas usly guarded by ono 
party as other. 

The 3 accustomed to p quero e that things will go to smash un- 
pe their particular party wins, will not be heard in the campaign. They can 

nothing in the present condition of the country to justify or excuse the small- 
est calamity howl. They can't shout against uni prosperity, their mas- 
sive silence will be one of the pleasautest aud most eloquent features of the great 
ounpaign now abont to open. 


The New York Herald was warm in its advocacy of Mr. Cleveland’s 
candidacy for the Presidency. The great newspaper was not will- 
ing, however, to misrepresent tho facts, even in the interest of the 
party whose triumph it most desired. The article is indicative of 
the time, but not more so than the report of R. G. Dun & Co. in 
their statement of the condition of business for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1892, the same month and year of the Presidential 
nominations. 

BAD FOR THE CALAMITYITES. 

The Weekly Review of Trade, published by R. G. Dun & Co.'s Commercial 

Agency, speaks as follows of the fiscal 1 


ng June 30, 1802: 
year never in the whole history of the country in volume of 
industrial production, in of domestic exchanges, or in foreign trade 
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imports for the year have been about $833,000,000, 


has just closed. The 
increase in New York in 


une over being about 18 cent. 
from New York 15. Pih 


last year 
4 cent, and the aggregate for the year has 
about 61, 027, 000, 000. earnings have been the largest in any year thus 
far, and clearings in Juno the largest ever known in that month, exceeding last 
a 8 per cent, and for the whole year the 7x ever known outside ew 
ork. Failures for the hait Jos have been 5,503, qnin 6,073 in 1891, and lia- 
bilities $62,000,000, against $92,000,000, and on the whole about the smallest for 
five years. In spite of jaw peices additional works are going into operation even 
in the iron manufacture. yet more in woolen and co Moreover, the 
of this year promise to very satisfactory, and the new half year begins with 
excellent prospects, 


Mr. President, the Pepe d LA duni represent tho feeling that 
existed thronghout the length and breadth of the United States in 
the month of July, 1892. Business was good in every section of the 
land. Perhaps, in explaining the present condition of things, it 
would be sufficient to say that eve ingis reversed, The disaster 
that has come upon the people of this country is most appalling, 
and for this distress there can not, from the very nature of things, 
ever be any compensation. It is to be hoped that no puse party, 
whatever may be its name, will hereafter attempt one act 
change the entire industrial system of the country. ere appears 
to be no means at hand to relieve the existing distress. 

'The people await anxiously for the Democratic party to givethom 
such legislation as shall restore confidence, such na will t bugi- 
ness in all of its branches and shall give those labor and food who 
are daily demandingit. The people are yen be, ee and 
collectively; banks have suspended and gone the wall; time- 
honored business houses have been closed; pro has been sold. 
on mortgages for far less than its value, and the great railroads of 
the country are rapidly passing intothe hands of receivers. Power- 
ful locomotives stand dead, while thousands of cars line the unused 
side tracks. It is, Psa useless to discuss the causes. It is suffi- 
cient to note that ess depression in the most intense degree is 
here, and here apparently to stay for a long time. . 

The Democratic party control. The people are impatient for 
action. The McKinley act accomplished all that was prophesied 
for it so long as the Republicans wero in control of the Government. 
It was a good law when administered by them. Contrast the con- 
dition of the revenues of the country to-day with that of two years 


"| 


. The report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the ear 
P us J une 30, 4 


1892, though the McKinley act had taken from the 
papia of the people, iu aoma numbers, $50,000,000, rabits a 2 8 
surplus, after pa e necessary e of the Governmen: 
of N 8 $10,000,000, in exact figures, $0,914,153.06. That fiscal 
Jor had been a year of large expenditures; every reasonable 
eman cen me e Government. e ordinary ex 
d had b t by the G t. The ord penses, 


interest on the public debt, and pension certificates had promptly 
n paid, and all other charges for which the Government was 
e 


The fiscal year, ending four months after Mr. Cleveland's inaugu- 
ration, showed anet balanceinthe Treasury of nearly three and one- 
half million dollars, or in exact figures $3,911,074.29. Note the 
change: When the Secretary of the Treasury made his report to 
Congress at the commencement of the present session, he estimated 
that there would be a deficit of $28,000,000 for the jus fiscal 

ear, Asu uent estimate fixed the deficit at nearly three times 

at sum, It is probable that the deficit for the fiscal year end- 
ing at the close of this month (June) will amount to notless than 
$80 000,000, Unless there is a marked increase in imports under this 
bill, which it is decreed shall become a law, the deficit next year 
will exceed the deficit this year by many million dollars. The fault 
is not in the McKinley act; the fault was not with the last ad- 
ministration, as they paid all the liabilities of that administration 
and left a considerable surplus in the Treasnry. Perhaps the best 
reason given was that by the noted Democratic jo , the New 
York Sun, in September last, which is as follows: i 


Tor whatever of the present commercial and industrial depression is due to 
preparation for a revolution of the economic uM. of the United States, the 
people of the United States are responsible. pon due deliberation and resolve 

ey favored that revolution and intrusted to the Democratie the work of 
bringing it about. They must have foreseen that it could not be accomplished 
without some hesitation of capital, some displacement of labor, the stress and 
on usion incident to the destruction of the old system and the adjustment of 

e new one. 

They MM Me the losses and the gains and decided that the gains exceeded the 


; and expect that the Democratic party will go straight on, without 
iofigciolens cx wating T 
only. The lo were told again and again last year that industrial 
or ruin would be the consequence of the policy to which the Democracy was com- 


miited. The people paid no attention to these predictions. They were not to be 
pre from deliberate and praa j e. They wanted protection 

They wanted a ‘‘constitutional” It must be supposed that they 
weighed tho cost and all the consequences. 


It is a singular fact—yet it is none the less a fact—that no mem- 
ber of the Democratic party in this body has attempted to explain 
the schedules of this bill; no Democratic member of this body has 
attempted to tell of its effect upon the industries and revenues of 
the United States; no one man on that side of the aisle has uncondi- 
tionally defended the measure. Each has in course damned it with 
more or less severity. The Senator from Texas [Mr. Mitts] went 
so far as to say: 
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T doubt if in all its provisions it meets the approval of any Senator on this side | List of farm products are are transferred to the free list by the Wilson dill, and 


of the chamber (Democratic), but it shall have my cordial support. 


He said that he was all at sea, or rather that he was between the 
devil and the deep sea, and he merely accepted this bill because it 
was not the McKinley bill. Since the adoption of the five hundred 
amendments he must feel that he is wholly in the embrace of his 
satanic maj He rejoiced in the passage of the tariff bill of 
1846 because of the impulse given to the cause of free trade by the 
repeal of the tariff of 1842, and he announced that in harmony with 
that creed, had he have drawn the bill of his party, the first thing 
that he should have done would have been to select those articles 
which would produce revenue sufficient to administer the Govern- 
ment with the least possible draft upon the people, without regard 
to the protection of labor or any industry. He gave his reasons 
and said he would have placed upon the free list all coal, all ore, 
all metals in pigs, bars, blooms, billets, slabs, sheets—in short, 
everything that is required to be manufactured before going into 
consumption—all wool, cotton, hemp, jute and flax, all yarns, and 
everything that requires to be manufactured, in order that we may 
produce our goods at the lowest possible cost. 

Did the Senator forget that in the production of the articles 
named he would open the way for the labor of the world to compete 
with the labor of the United States in the production of these very 
articles? All commercial nations except England have closed their 
doors to us until after the seller has paid tribute to these countries in 
the way of protective duties. In other words, he would throw away 
the American markets, which are worth more to the American peo- 
pe than all the other markets in the world, in order that he might 

ve what he calls technical free trade. This is all done in order 
that we may go into the markets of the world, undersell all rivals 
and give employment to all our people. The markets of the world 
are only open in a restricted sense. Other nations collect import 
or export duties, sometimes one, sometimes both. He forgets that 
it requires labor to produce the coal, to produce the ore, to produce 
the metals in pigs, bars, blooms, billets, slabs, etc. It reduces itself 
to this: He is willing and anxious to open thedoors of America 
that the cheap-paid labor of the world may compete with the labor 
of this coun or the production of the very articles and necessa- 
ries of life which are consumed to a greater extent per capita by 
the people of this nation than by any other. Our markets are the 
best, our producers are entitled to them, and they will fight to hold 
them. e position of the Senator can only be understood when we 
know he lived for many years where slave labor was the exclusive 
labor and has since lived where the blight of slavery still exists. 
He can not understand the labor question as it exists outside of the 
late slave States. 

Outside of these States there is no co 
monopoly that can arbitrarily say that 
more than 75 cents or a dollar a DAY 
glad it is so, for so long as capital combines it is not only a right 
but a duty of those who labor to combine. In the South they have 
the cheapest labor. The laborer of the South is as poor as it is pos- 
sible for man to be. It is not slavery under the laws of the land 
but the slavery in which he has been placed by the industrial 
system which has grown up in the South is, in many instances 
worse than the slavery previous to the civil war. Their debit and 
credit system and the principle of finding supplies for the growing 
of crops have placed the poor black and poor white in a condition 
of peonage almost as absolute as that which existed twenty-five or 
thirty years ago in Mexico. 

The House bill, known as the Wilson bill, and the Senate bill, 
which will be forever known as the many-times-revised bill, while 
running very much on the same lines, are distinct measures in more 
than one particular, The members of the Finance Committee of 
the House carried out, so far as they possibly could, their theory of 
approxmate free trade, or freer trade. They tried to be fair in the 
hg of their bill. If they put wool on the free list, they also put 
coal, iron, sugar, and lumber in the same category. They were not 
influenced by trusts or combines or by appeals. They did not put 
coal on the dutiable list becanse the men operating coal mines in 
West Virginia insisted upon it; nor did they put iron on the free 
list because the t combines handling iron ore demanded it. 

It may be said to the credit of the House of Representatives that 
it did not make conspicuous exceptions in any of the great branches 
of agriculture, such as the growing of sheep, wool, cattle, horses. 
hay, hops, barley sugar cane, and beets. The Senate bill could not 
have been framed so as to be more objectionable or more injurious 
to the agricultural classes of the United States. The Finance Com- 
mittee has tried to gratify some agriculturists engaged in special 
branches of industry in the Southern States, but nowhere else in 
this broad land have the agriculturists been favored. On the 
contrary, they have been discriminated against. Those in the North 
and West engaged in agriculture have not even been heard. A large 
delegation of those engaged in sheep-growing were here and a hear - 
ing was denied them by the Finance Committee. The following 
tables, made up from the exising law and the pending bill, are 
worthy of consideration. The oftener the bill is revised the more 
objectionable it becomes to the interests of the farmer and ranch- 
men, 


oration, combine, trust, or 
e laborer shall not receive 
and find himself. I am 


showing duties under the present law. 


Products, Act of 1890. Wilson bill. 


25 cents per bushel ........ 
-| 5 cents per pound.... s 


A 
e and hams 


reserved meats 2 per cent........... on 
Brístles............ --| 10 cents per pound......... 
Cabbages -| 3 cents each 
Cider.. -| 5 cents per gallon . 
Eggs -| cents per dozen 
Feathers -| 10 per cent......... 
Flaxestraw................. 5 per ton....... 
H 


SS SSSFES FESSES 


= per pound.. 
Wool waste and noils -| 30 cents per pound 
Rags and flocks -.| 10 cents per papais A 
Buckwheat -| 15 eents per bushel .. .| Free (or 20 per cent to 
a 2 in 
pose a duty on like 
articles). 


Er 


The dear farmer of the West, who has been appealed to in behalf 
of free trade by the Democratic party will discover, when he has 
examined this measure, that the free trade preached is intended 
only for him and not for the growers of sugar cane, rice, and pea- 
nuts in the South. The following table is not less interesting, as 
it makes important reductions in the tariff on many farm products, 
based upon the ad valorem system, which is so conducive of fraud. 

Twenty-one farm products upon which duties are reduced about 50 per cent. 


Act of 1890. Wilson bill. 


Hay. x per 
Honey -.| 20 cents per gallon 
Hops 15 cents per pound 
Onions 40 cents per bushel ....... 
Potatoes. 25 cents per bushel . 
--| 50 cents per bushel . 
-| 80 cents per bushel . 
v .| 25 per cent.......... 
8 cents per pound .. 
Poultry, dressed 5 cents per pound......... 
Beef, mutton, and por 2 cents per pound ........ 


"Total reduction of duty upon agricultural products, 511, 455,002.56. 
CATTLE, HORSES, AND SHEEP, 

By an examination of this table the Western farmer will find that 
the live stock of the farm is not cheap enough to suit the framers 
of this bill. While I am speaking the speculator is in Canada and 
Mexico contracting for cattle, horses, and sheep to be brought into 
the country under the ad valorem duties of the pending bill. Mex- 
ican cattle of the same quality as those of Texas are now being 
bought in Mexico at $4 a head in Mexican silver. The same cattle are 
now worth in Texas from $8 to $14 a head. 

The buyer exchanges his United States silver certificates on the 
border of Texas, receiving $2 in Mexican money for $1 of United 
States money. His cattle will cost him in Mexico 82 a head. With 
the 20 per cent ad valorem duty added they will cost him $2.40a 
head in our currency. These cattle will occupy the same position 
in the markets of the country as the Texas, Colorado, and Wyoming 
cattle, which are worth to the seller or to the buyer from $8 to $14 a 
head. This verd will not enhance the value of American cattle, but 
it will reduce them materially in price, and it will open Mexican 
competition with the cattle producers of the South and West. It 
will result in flooding the overstocked markets with poor grades of 
eattle. Yesterday it was said in the discussion that Arizona needed 
the live stock of Mexico. Here is what a leading newspaper of that 
Territory says on this subject. 

The Wilcox (Arizona) Stockman, commenting on the proposed 
importation of Mexican cattle free of duty, says: 

If the tariff on imported cattle is removed, as contemplated and no doubt be 
carried out, the great cattle market of America will find plenty to do handling 
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Mexican cattle for a number of years to come. The cattle below the line have 
accumulated for a number of years, and now whén they can be admitted free, the 
tariff which has protected the raisers of cattle in the United States having been 
removed, the droves of cattle which will find a market in this country will be trul 
alarming. Prices will be no object; they can be raised on Mexican soil and ca 
for by Mexican vaqueros at practically no expense, and they can be sold and make 
a fair profit at a less figure than a citizen of this country can afford to sell a hide, 
Jet alone the beef carcass of his animal. Compare the price of labor, of every- 
thing, in fact, that we have to pay, with that of our neighbor below the line, and 
any man who says we can compete with him in cattle in our own markets 
is either a knave or a fool and blind to his own interest. No party love should 
cause a man to stand by and applaud when the bread on which they subsist is 
taken out of the mouths of those dependent upon them. 

Yesterday I stated that the country was fully supplied with cat- 
tle. I have here a short extract from a home paper, the Cheyenne 
Sun, which says: 


The head cattle buyer for the Cudahy Packing Company, of Omaha, says that 
the present depression in the cattle market is due 3 the big falling off 
in the demand for meat and not to any oversupply of cat! On arecent visit 


The le simply did not have any money to buy with. 
existed all over the East, and as tho local 8 send from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of their product to Eastern points, it can easily be seen that TM 
not need a many cattle. The demand from the East for dressed beef 
fallen off 25 to 40 per cent, and while the falling off in the West has not been so 
much, it has been enough to make the disposition of their product a serious ques- 
tion with the packers. If the settlement of the tariff question ND about the 

ning of any considerable number of Eastern mills it will be a big benefit to 

e Western stock-raiser. 

I might add that the markets have been flooded with poor cattle 
for the past three years, the prices of good cattle being so low that 
it does not pay to grain-fatten them. 

Illustrations just as striking can be made with reference to horses 
and to sheep. Live stock in the United States is already cheap 
enough. Theproducerispoorly paidforraisingit. Yettheframers 
of this measure think that this great iudustry, which is more than 
ample to supply all the wants of our own people and to supply a 
large export trade, should be open to the competition of Mexican 
cattle, horses, and sheep, which are raised on lands which do not 
sell for one-tenth as much per acre as they do in the United States, 
and where the herder does not receive a compensation equal to one- 
third of that received in the Rocky Mountain States. It opens the 
New England market to the exclusive control of Canadian stock- 
growers. The Canadian pays no taxes in the United States. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Wyoming allow me to inter- 
rupt him for a moment? 

r. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean to state that the land in 
Mexico he speaks of as being worth only one-tenth of the land in 
the United States produces anything like what is produced by the 
lands of the United States? 

Mr. CAREY. Imeantosayexactly that. Thelandsare not worth 
one-tenth across the Mexican line that they are worth on our side. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the Senator mean to apply that statement 
. to the lands of Mexico just south of Texas? 

Mr. CAREY. The lands are probably as good, but they will not 
sell. It would serve no purpose to discuss the causes. 

Were TERME Will they produce like the lands of the Northern 

Mr. CAREY. Ibelieve many of them would. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to state a fact? 

Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. Eight years ago I was in San Antonio. I found 
a friend down there who represented me being a capitalist from the 
North anxious to buy a ranch. We found a man who told me that 
he had 4,000 acres of land, and that every 10 acres would produce 
onesteer. I apprehend that is the condition of things down in that 
country. The lands are so poor that this man thought it was a 
recommendation of the land to tell me that 10 acres would produce 
one steer, while one acre in Illinois is sufficient for an animal of 
much superior Er eg m 

Mr. CAREY. The lands arenot worth more than one-tenth across 
the Mexican line. I refer to lands of the same general qualities 
inthe two countries. We have a Senator in this body who issome- 
what interested in Mexican land, and he can give the Senator from 
Illinois some information on the subject. 

But there is another question, the question of labor. The labor 
of Mexico is not nearly as well paid as it is on our side of the line. 
I took steps to obtain some information on the subject from an 
American who had charge of some very extensive irrigation works 
that are being constructed in western Mexico, near the Gulf of 
California. is concern (the name of which is the Sonora and 
Sonatoa n Company; their headquarters are Cocaxit, Mex- 
ico, and 58 William street, New York) are hiring their labor in the 
construction of this irrigation work at 60 cents a day, Mexican 
money, 30 cents in our money, and that without board. They are 
hiring native blacksmiths at $2 a day in Mexican money, or $1 a 
day in our money. They hire engineers to run the pumps, as they 
are 3 irrigation work with dredging machines, at 
$45 a month. e Mexican pays for his corn all the way from three- 
fourths to 23 cents a pound in gold. 


The best Mexican foreman they 
have receives $1.50 a day in 


exican money. 


Mr.PALMER. Will the Senator allow me to ask him what he 
means by Mexican "ep 

Mr. CAREY. I simply mean in comparison with our money. 
This company exchanges the United States money on the border line 
and gets $2 of Mexican money for $1 of ours. 

Mr. PALMER. I ask what is the Mexican money the Senator 
speaks of? 

Mr. CAREY. Mexican dollars. I will give some items of cost of 
living for the Mexican. Wheat flour is worth $11a hundred weight 
in silver money, beans 7 cents a pound in silver; bacon sells for 30 
cents a poundin gold. South of these irrigation works named the 
usual price for labor is 30 cents a day in silver money. In the mines 
east ct thes works those who work underground receive a dollar a 
day in.silver money. A good ranch hand on the western sheep, 
horse, and cattle ranches commands $30 to $45 a month and found. 

What I have said about the live-stock markets of this country is 
mostsignificant when we take into consideration the condition of the 
horse markets of the count By the substitution of steam and 
electric power for the propelling of cars in the cities and towns 
thousands of horses are being thrown upon the markets, The val- 
ues of this class of live stock have reduced certainly 50 to 75 per 
cent during thelastthree years. Few of uscomprehend how great 
the changes are that are now taking place in this respect. In the 
city of Philadelphia alone about 500 miles of horse-car railroads are 
being changed into electric systems. The bicycle is, to a considera- 
ble extent, taking the place of the horse in the town and country. 
It answers the p se of the pleasure-seeker as well as a means of 
rapid locomotion from place to place. It is inexpensive in com- 
parison with the maintenance of the horse. These matters, so far 
as the reduction of duties are concerned, should have been seriously 
considered by the Finance Committee. 

Those who believe in the tariff duties as they existed under the 
McKinley law are unfortunate in their discussion, for the reason 
that no specific assault, or assault in detail, is made against the 
measure. No one in opposition is able to point out in one particu- 
lar where this law has injured the country, or has injured any 
individual in it. It may be called a robbery, as any honest man 
may be called a robber. It may be called a fraud, as the wisest and 
best law on the statute books may be called a fraud. In the press 
and on the stump it may be assailed as a measure that enriches the 
strong and impoverishes the weak. But all these are simple asser- 
tions that the facts not only deny but overthrow. 

The McKinley law is a scientific one. It is founded on principles 
The calculations made before its schedules were enacted were found 
in practice to be accurate. The prophecies made in the discussion, 
when it was under consideration, in its operation are found to be 
true. It is a measure in the interest of the laborer of the country. 
It was formulated to give the greatest possible markets for the 
productions of the soil, of the mine, and manufacturing establish- 
ments of the United States. It was framed with a view of build- 
ing up in the United States still greater manufacturing institu- 
tions. It was constructed with the expectation of transplantin 
to this country many of the great industrial establishments tha 
now exist in other countries. The first duty of a man who is 
worthy of the name is to protect his own family and those who are 
dependent upon him. The highest duty of a nation is to so frame 
its laws as to afford the greatest protection to its own people. 

Those who oppose protection forget that no protection bill of this 
Government prevents any producer of this country from seeking the 
markets for his productsanywhere where markets can be found. 
There are no restrictions whatever to him in the greatest of all 
markets—the United States. There are no State lines in this coun- 
try, so far as his commerce is concerned. The only restrictions 
upon his selling in the markets of the world are the laws which 
are enacted from time to time by other nations against his products. 

The reciprocity clauses of the McKinley law were framed with 
the view of inducing other nations to open their markets for cer- 
tain of our products, and the operation of these provisions up to 
this point have been productive of better results even than were 
contemplated by the originators of the sections of the law upon 
this question. That the Democratic members of this body have 
come to favor reciprocity is shown by the provision in this bill for 
the continuance of the reciprocity treaty with Hawaii. 


HISTORICAL PROTECTION. 


The policy of the people of the United States from colonial days 
up to the present time has been to build up and protect the indus- 
tries of the country; and where industries could not be maintained 
against the competition of other countries to so framo the laws that 
such industries could be fostered and increased to make their pro- 
ductions equal to the demand. As early as 1774 there was, in a 
certain sense, a tariff league organized in the State of Virginia by 
such patriots as George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, when 
they issued the following declaration: 

We do hereby resolve and declare that we will not, either directly or indirectly, 
import from Great Britain any goods, wares, or merchandise, nor any of her 
manufactures. We will turn our attention from the cultivation of tobacco to 
the cultivation of such articles as may form a basis for domestic NIMIUM 


which we will endeavor to encourage throughout this colony to the utmos: 
our abilities. 
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Indeed, when we read the history we find that the antagonism in 
Great Britain against the inclination and great desire of the Ameri- 
cans to become self-supporting in building up industries for turn- 
ing the raw materials into manufactured products had not a little 
to do with hastening the Revolution. 

President Washington impressed the quaterna. idea upon Con- 
gress in his message in 1789, when he said: 

grees havo repeatedly, and not without suc directed their attention to 

3 of 3 The object is of too much consequence not 

to insure a continuance of their effort in every way that shall appear eligible. 

88 to remain dependent on foreign n uso 

e to be int ted! If the necessary articles should in mode cost more 

in time of peaco, not the security and independence thence arising form an 
ample compensation ! 

On the natal day in 1789 the bill which had been advocated in 
Con by many of those who had participated in the affair of 
the Revolutionary period “for the support of the Government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures” became alaw. There was 
no question then in this second act of the First Congress about the 
constitutionality of protective duties. The free trade heresy did 
not then infest the minds of those who were afterwards to become 
the founders and the leaders of the Democratic party. 

Mr. Jefferson, in 1802, said: 

To oultivate and maintain commerce and navigation in all their lawful 
enterprises, to protect the manufactures adapted to our circumstances, are 
the landmarks by which te guide ourselves in all our proceedings. 


Subsequently he said— 


Iam proud to say I am not one of these. ght me that 
ufactures are now as n independence as to our comfort, and if 
those who quote me as of a different o; kee: with me in purchas- 


Er ome equal to our demand, and wrest that weapon of 
which has so long wantonly wielded it. 

Under protectionthe country continued to flourish ; greatestablish- 
ments for the times were built up. Andrew Jackson was elected 


President on a protection platform. The resolution announced and 
Lom weg as of the of the Democratie party of the time was 
as follows: 

** Resol That an adequate protection to American industry is 
indispensable to the rity of the country, and that an aban- 
donment of the policy at period would be attended with conse- 


quences ruinous to the best interests of the nation.” 

It is true that Gen. Jackson after the threat of civil war was 
made and the promulgation of the nullification ordinance of South 
Carolina, in a certain sense, abandoned the protection idea, but he 
made such an exception that leaves no doubt that whatever he may 
have thought of the expediency of gorohan: he did not think it 
wasin osition to the principles of the Constitution of the United 
States, for he said: 

The policy of protection must be ultimately limited to those articles of domestic 
Diener ron ich are indispensable to our safety in time of war. 

If protection is constitutional in one respect it must be constitu- 
tional in all respecte. If itis good for war it must be bene- 
ficial in times of profound peace. There grew out of Gen. Jackson’s 
change of front a very low tariff period. The compromise act resulted 
in ging about the ruin and devastation which was fully realized 
in the panic of 1837. The South had become thoroughly imbued 
with the idea that free trade was to be the future policy of the Gov- 
ernment, and South Carolina issued her famous manifesto declaring 
that it was the fixed and unalterable determination 5 
South Carolina never more to submit to a protective tariff. 

Under the low tariff of 1833 it is true the revenues greatly 
increased. Indeed they increased in the aggregate nearly 50 per 
cent, There came, previous to this bue expansion of credits, 
increase of currency to the extent of 85 per cent. The result was 
ihe same as always obtains underlike conditions. The banks ulti- 
mately suspended specie payments, disaster and ruin were wide- 

read, and suffering was universal. In the report of Hon. Lewis 

. Campbell in the House of Representatives in 1856, it is laid 
down as a principle— 


"That low tariffs are responsible for the excess of foreign in tion; that 


these ted imports induce excessive bank iss and excessive bank issues 
uestionabl f the Yi the —— For impo Ty — 
e e e ons o 
lation, and px prices never e when our tariffs were e to NE 
„an 


ter, but always when were so low as to discourage. home 
substitute the ae en Mete ha for domestic products in A gant 
The tariff of 1833, after having its temporary inflation i 
resulted in disaster, the cost of which o as be estimated. Tg 
same may besaid of the law of 1846, known as the revenue tariff 
which greatly increased importations. Just in proportion to 
e of importations was the products of our own home 
establishments decreased. Notwithstanding the country was able, 


because of the disco of gold in California, to export, 
1850 and 1856, $200,000, old to pay for the importations, ruin 
and disaster came in 1857 wien we Dui o5 loger the resources to 


pay for such excessive qu moneret President Taylor in 1849 in 


first annual mossage to Congress said : 
I recommend a revision of tho existing and its gaju t on a 
which may tthe revenue. Ido not dou rt fo Sighs d of Coh 
to encoura ic industry. Ilook to the and of 
gress for the adoption of a system which may place home „ ht least, $ 
sure and t footing, and, by due encouragement of ee oc ona 
new and increased stimulus to agriculture and promote the development of our 


vast resources and the extension of our commerce. 

Presideht Taylor would scarcely have sent such a message to 
Congress if the revenues of the country had not absolutely hav 
demanded it, President Fillmore, succeeding Mr. Taylor in 185 


in his annual message said: s 


Len d certain * "Y ain farther 280 ion in 1852. Th 
a of as er reduction 2. 7772 hich dí 
a low rate of duties on fi merchandise, it was shade: by 5 ho A 


lished it, would tend to benefit the Taming population of this coun increas- 
ing the demand and rang (e prico of e e produci fa forge 
rkets. owever, seem Ow, 
such result has followed the adoption of this policy. MER s " 
_Mr. Buchanan, the last Democratic President before the rebel- 
lion, said : 
With unsurpassed — pleat in all the productions and all the elements of 
our urers have ; our publie works are retarded; 
abandoned, and thousands of useful 
are We have 8 
all the elements of material wealth in rich abundance, and yet, nothwithstanding 
all these advantages, our country, in its monetary interosts, is in a deplorable 
condition. 


Mr. President, we might proceed indefinitely in quoting from plat- 


forms, from reports, and sheath arta g the free trade and 
the tariff ideas from the fo tion of the Government, but they 
would ayail us nothing. With these declarations we could prove 
the Democratic party to be in favor of protection and in favor of 
free trade, but it is better to take the two parties as they now stand 
before the country. 

On June 22, „ the Democratic party announced its doctrine. 
It refased to vote in convention ihat— 


vate en 


Our established domestic industries and enterprises should not and need not 
be endangered by the reduction and correction of burdens of taxation. 

But they did vote— 

Me denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great ty 
of the American people for benefit of the few. We declare it to bea 
mental ple of the Democratic party thas the Federal Government bas sn 
constitutional power to impose and coliect tariff duties except for the of 

D 


revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be 


the necessities of the Government when honestly and economically administered. 


The Republican party in national convention, on the 9th day of 
June, 1892, said: : 
We reaffirm the American doctrine of protection. We call attention to ita 


the pros; condition of our country is 
tion of the Republican Con 


wth abroad. We maintain that 
free Que to the wise revenue le Dey 

e e that all articles which can not be produced in the United States, ex- 
ceptluxuries, should be admitted free of duty, and that on all iù 
competition with the pate oc MA labor there should be levied d. 
equal to the difference between wages abroad and at home. 


The Republican party has not wavered in the principles they ad- 
vanced in 1860; those panoge they advocate to-day. They will 
continue to advocate them in defeat and in success. The Demot 
cratic party has already found that it is impossible to frame a tariff 


bill on the lines proposed by the Chicago resolution referred to. 

Mr. President, I now wish to call attention toa very author- 
ity in reference to the g tariff bill. The President in his 
message to Congress in December last said: 

A measure has been by the appropriate Con, ional committee 
embodying tariff reform on tJ lp qe» will be prom 
submitted for tive action. It is the result of much patrioti and 
work, and I be it deals with its subject consistently and as t as 
existing conditions it. 


I am satisfied that the reduced tariff duties provided for in the i 
lation, added to existing internalzevenue taxation, in thô near 
though perhaps not immediately, produce sufficient revenue to meet tho needs ót 
the Government. 

The committee, after full consideration, and to provide against a temporary 
deficiency which — 2 exist before the business of 


e coun ústs itself to 
the new tariff ules, have wisely embraced in their plan à bv addtional 
internalroveune taxes, including a small tax upon incomes derived from cef- 
tain corporate investments. 

The President, it appears, fully indorsed the measure known as 
the Wilson bill, or the bill that had been framed by the Committe 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives, which billh 
been changed many times and was . condemned in th 
remarks of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gorman]. We now 
have before us an entirely new measure. If the Senate passes ing 
bill as amended, how can the House indorse it without con 
their own bill and the advice of the President? 

The apology is often made on the part of Southern Representa- 
tives that the reason they have not made greater progress durin 
the thirty years last past is because of the destructive agencies o. 
the civil war. Maryland is accessible to the commerce of the sea 
it has the advantages of a large city, with most extensive commerce 
with great manufacturing establishments; a State so situated 
it gained in wealth by reason ofthe war. The returns of the Cen- 
sus Bureau show that the actual wealth of the State is not as great 
by more than $100,000,000 as that of the new State of Colorado, 
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whose Territorial existence commenced about the time of the com- 
mencement of the period of the high protection, necessitated by the 
civil war. f 

Colorado has favored protective industries, and it has built them 
up. It has invited every branch of manufact ind that 
it was possible to obtain, We may compare also the wealth and 
progress of Colorado with West Virginia, and it will be seen that 
the wealth of Colorado is nearly two and one-half times as great as 
that of West Virginia, or twice as large as North Carolina. Col- 
orado's real uei commenced ten years after the close of the civil 
war. You can compare the growth of Kansas or Nebraska with 
either of the Sonth Atlantic States, and the comparison willshow how 
States that have insisted on free trade and opposition to manufac- 
turing establishments have been retarded in their growth. Com- 
parisons may be continued indefinitely. Forinstance, compare Vir- 
ginia with the States of Washington and Oregon. The compari- 
sons all show the advantages of manufacturing establishments. 
While the wealth returned in the Western States does not belong en- 
tirely to citizens of the West, it shows how rapidly capital flows to 
the progressive States, goes toward those which believe in protective 
industries, and States which leave nothing undone to secure man- 
ufacturing establishments. 88 : 

Slavery took the Southern Statesim the 8 and with 
these States went the Democratic party. By their methods of con- 
ducting elections, since the civil war they have become the main 
support of the Democratic party. The blight and curse of slavery 
hangs over them like a great incubus, the burdens of which the 
have not the courage to undertake to overcome. They bewa 
their fate, while the other portions of the United States m, 
forward, increase in wealth, and gain populations most thrifty an 

rosperous. 

x Nature blessed the South as no other section in the United States. 
It was fortunate in getting the best classes of pioneers. As you 
come from the South and approach the northern borders of these 
States you find increased an ene E) as you go away from it you 
notice the decline. The Sou yis in a condition of slavery 
only second to that previous to the civil war. 

Prejudice has obtained such complete and thorough control of the 
minds of the people that they will not accept that which is best for 
them, because they have not the courage to do it. On the subject 
of protection they have shifted about. In the first half of the first 
century of the American Republic the strongest advocates of pro- 
tection were in the Southern States. You can scarcely name a public 
man, during this period, from the section of country named, bnt 
who was in favor of the protection of American industries. The 
old Whig party, that had its chief strength in the South, advocated 
protection and internal improvements, headed by some of the ablest 
men the country has ever produced, statesmen of that period, 
and the chief men of the Democratic party after its o tion, 
favoredprotection. From Washington to Jackson there was scarcely 
MR] „ did Jefferso 

a gave expression gs, as n. 
President Jackson Wan coeds to use the Army and Navy of the 
United States to enforeethe laws providing for impost duties against 
the common declaration of Calhoun and his followers, who declared 
that impost duties for protection were unconstitutional. The fight 
that then took place may be said to have been the commencement 
of the doctrines of free trade that are to-day promulgated by the 
Democratic party. 

It was stated a few days on the floor of the Senate by the 
Senator from Texas, who it is reputed had much to do with the 
framing of the bill now pending before the Senate, that he would 
put the tax on coffee, tea, sugar, and 2 or in other words have 
adopted the theory of England, high tariff on everything that we 
can not produce and leave everything that we can produce epen to 
be competed with by the people of every nation upon the face of the 
gobe He would let all nations keep up protective barriers against 

e products of our people. The Senator from Texas is a logical 
sequence of the party of which he is a member. Itis most inter- 
esting to trace the theories which he now advocates. But all this 
has been fully gone over by other Senators. : 

The theory of the McKinley act is to protect every branch of in- 
dustry that needs protection that can not be successfully initiated 
or maintained in the United States; to let all the articles that we 
could not produce and that were necessary for the happiness and 
comfort of our people—not luxuries—in free of tariff duties; to put 
a high tariff onluxuries. This made the duties high on champagne 
and expensive liquors, high duties on the cloths and silks required 
by the wealthy; while those articles which had become indi 
b — — me American—such as coffee, tea, and sugar—should 
po e. 

Mr. President, I in part represent the yo State of the 44. 
The people are conservative snd industrious. e State is suffering 
from the depression which is felt elsewhere in the country, but thoy 
are not organizing Coxey armies, nor have the miners in the great 
coal-mining districts gone out on ihe strike. Judge Riner, the 
United States district judge for the district of Wyoming, well ex- 
pen the feelings of the people in this season of great e heic mea 

the consideration of the cases of those who had stolen an engine 
and train in the hands of a receiver, appointed by the United States 


im- 


Perdu in Idaho and run it into the State of Wyoming, when he 
said: 


While the of this State are generous and always willing to assist th 
worthy who in thant yet they are not in arcis )- 8 with any man whe 
wombat 457 satel tease yorka —— from teeta atten substance ed 
num no force, e on 
Without compensation. They are industrious, ped a pin and la i , All 
property, whether owned by individ or corporations, is entitled to will 
receive full and on under the law, and any man who inter- 


The State needs new industries, for which it has every facility, 
The people have already expended millions of dollars in irrigation 
works for the reclamation of the arid lands. It is estimated that 
enough rain is annually precipitated to reclaim from ten to twenty 
millions ofacres oftheJandforagriculturalpurposes. Therearefrom 
fifteen to twenty millions of acres of fino coal lands; one-half of the 
mountainous section is covered with pine and spruce forest, and in 
the great territory Nes ess the Btate have been discovered gold, 
silver, copper, lead, coal, iron, petroleum, soda, asbestos, 3 
gypsum, mica, tin, and a score of other valuable min . There 
are every conceivable kind of marble and building rocks. 

The State will develop into one of the great States of the Ameri- 
can Union. It has every interest in protection, for within its bor- 
ders there is abundance of almost every kind of raw ma 
which sooner or later will be turned into manufactured products 
ofcommerce. In nothing does protection injure the State; in every 
way will the State be benefited and blessed by the continuance of 
the protective system of the Republican party. The people do not 
want their established industries destroyed. 

There is no necessity for the consumption in the United States o 
a ton of coal other than that which is uced and sold from the 
mines of the United States. The coal fields—with the exception of 
two or three States—have scarcely been touched; yet in the year 
1892 there were mined in the United States about as many tons of 
coal as were mined in Great Britain; and the number of tons mined 
in the United States was equal to the number produced in all other 
portions of the world combined, excluding Great Britain only. 

As an industry of importance it is comparatively new in many of 
the States. In Alabama, in 1882, there were less than 1,000,000 tons 
mined, while in 1892 there were 5,500,000 tons produced. In 1882 
there were 1,000,000 tons mined in Colorado, while in 1892 the 
amount had reached 3,500,000 tons. Kansas, in 1882, produced but 
750,000 tons; in 1892 it produced 3,207,276 tons. West Virginia 

reduced 2,240,000 in 1882, while in 1892 were mined 9,738,755 
Perhaps nowhere else, all things considered, has the coal product 
ine more rapidly than in the yo State of Wyoming. In 
1872 there were mined 221, 745 tons. In 1882 there were 707,764 tons 
bo porns In 1892 there were 2,503,859 tons produced. Of the 

Sta tes and Territories producing coal Wyoming stands thirteenth, 
and the production of coal in 1892 in Wyoming exceeded the produc- 
tion in either of the inomin Dime Alabama, any year previous 
to 1889; Colorado, any year before 1889; Kansas, previous to 1890; 
Maryland, in 1889, and West Virginia in 1884. 


The following table shows the coal product of Wyoming for a 
series of years, by counties: 
Total produet of coal in Wyoming, by counties. 


FE 


eee 6,560 6, 925 
1869 . 30, 482 49, 88% 
1870 — 54, 915 105, 295 
1871-- 21,748 147, 228 
1872 - 59,237 221, 745 
188.03. 5] 61,304 | — 44, 700 | 153, 838 |... ----------- 259, 700 
1874 55, 880 219, 061 
1875 61.750 300, 808 
3876... -| 69, 660 334, 550 
1877 .. | 74,243 242, 853 
1878 — | ex418| 154,282 118,500 eranen 393, 200 
1879... 75.424 400, 991 
1880.. 100,433 527, 811 
1681 350,820 | 270,425 200,980 zzz 628, 181 
1882 .- 200; 123 707, 164 
1883 -. 248, 380 779, 689 
38847. 5,02. 819, 883 902, 620 
A 803 807, 928 
214, 233 829, 855 

8, 058 099 | 1,170,818 

338, 947 BE 1, 481, 540 

276 17,393 | 5,847 | 1,888,276 

205,969 | 978, 827 | 350, 278 | 200,024 | 25, 748 | 9,520 | 1,870, 866 

180 | 1,202, 017 | 332,327 | 426,150 | 27,807 | 7,905 | 2,927,841 

499, 787 | 1,265, 441 | 330, 104 | 244,900 | 45,907 | 18,900 | 2, 503, 839 


F 


In coal production Wyoming is about equal to the State of 
souri, more than two-thirds as great as the production of Indiana, 
one-fifth larger than that of Tennessee, and double that of Virginia. 

There can be no excuse for reducing or removing the duty on coal. 
The only result would be to cheapen the labor that is now ore 
in its production or to drive a portion of those employed in coal min- 
ing out of the mines to compete with men engaged in other branches 
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of industry in the United States. And when it is asserted that the 
people in the far West have no interest in the question of tariff on 
coat for the reason that they are so far removed from the seaboard, 
itis evident the statement is made by those who do not understand 
all the phases of the question. Coal from the mines of Wyoming is 
distributed in ten States and Territories, competing with other coals 
in some instances a thousand miles from the place of its produc- 
iion. It is utilized as far west as California, and it comes in com- 
petition with Eastern coals as far east as the Missouri River. The 
same may be said of the coal produced in the State of Colorado. 

If the p of the reduction of tariff on coal is to let the Aus- 
tralian and — coal into the ports of the Pacific States and 
to it the mining of the Canadian coal fields to be made profita- 
ble by the sale of their product in the portsof the United States on 
the Atlantic seaboard, then the miners of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and other States must be thrown out of employment at the 
mines or their wages must be reduced. If thrown out of employ- 
are they must seek work in Western mines or in other branches 
0 ustry. 

All that has been said about coal can be said with much more force 
concerning the product of iron ore in the iron fields of the United 
States. No other industry has shown a more remarkable growth 
than that of the production of irou ores and the manipulation of 
the ores into the iron and steel of commerce and the hundreds of 
articles which are produced from iron and steel. 


TRON AND STEEL. 


The investigations of the Census and Geological bureaus give an 
array of facts which overturn the theories of the free traders. 

The pro, made in the iron and steel industry is one of the 
highest tributes that can be paid to the American pynten of legisla- 
tion for the protection of American workmen and the development 
of great American industries. The reduction in the cost to con- 
sumers of articles made of iron and steel is a living refutation that 
the tariff in the end so increases values as to materially affect the 
the cost toconsumers. When it is considered that all the employés 
of the factories and establishments engaged in turning raw ore into 
pig iron, wrought iron, and steel must have the products of the soil 
and the products of the manufacturer engaged in other branches of 
industry, it must be conceded by the unprejudiced mind that tariff 
duties, so far as iron and steel are concerned, have doubly cheapened 
the produet of iron and steel to consumers. 

Why it is proposed to-day to remove the tariff duties from iron 
ore is one of those many inconceivable things which appear in the 
bill under consideration which can not be understood, and which 
no one on this floor has attempted to explain. It certainly is not 
for the reason that we have not the iron ores necessary to do the 
work, for in 1870 there were only 3,000,000 gross tons of iron ore pro- 
duced in the United States; in 1880 there were 7,000,000 tons pro- 
duced; in 1890 it had reached the enormous amount of 16,000,000 
tons. The iron deposits have scarcely been touched. It has in- 
creased fivefold in twenty years, or the production in 1870 was less 
than one-fifth the production in 1890. 1880 the United States 
produeed 3,835,000 gross tons of iron ore, against 7,749,000 tons 
prodneed in Great Britain. 

The increase in the production of pig iron has been as great as 
that of the iron ores. In 1872 there was produced of pi iron 
2,548,713 gross tons, while the production in 1890 reached ¿103 
gross tons, There was about one-third of the quantity of pig iron 

produced in the United States in 1872 as was produced in Great 

ritain. In 1890 the United States for the first time in its history 
execeded Great Britain in the production of this great article of 
commerce, 'The United States is now producing more than one- 
third of all the pie iron produced in the world. Omitting Great 
Britain, its production is nearly equal to the production of all the 
other nations upon the face of the globe. In steel it produces 34 
per cent of the entire production of the world, or nearly as much, 
omitting Great Britain, as the other portion of the world. Soin 
the great articles, going into iron and steel production, it produces 


in iron ore 28 per cent, in coal27 per cent, in pig iron 33 per cent, 
in steel 34 per cent. - 

But let us go further and look at some of the products of iron and 
steel with which we are familiar and the cost of the same. During 
the past 2 years railroad building in city and in State has 
excelled that of any other period in the history of the world. If it 
had been necessary to buy the steel rails that have been used outside 
of the country, the United States would have been bankrupt. These 
rails have been largely produced at home, and it is not likely that 
one per cent of the rails that will be necessary for the renewal from 
wear and tear and from the extension of railroads will be manufac- 
tured outside of the mills of the United States. 

We 5 in 1867 but 2,500 tons of Bessemer steel rails in the 
United States, We did not until 1878 reach a production of Besse- 
mer steel rails much in excess of half a million tons, while in 1891 
the production of Bessemer steel rails had reached the enormous 
amount of 1,448,219 net tons. In 1872 these rails were worth $112 a 
ton in the United States; in 1891 their market value was $29.92. 

Bessemer Pig iron was worth $48.88 in 1872; its market value in 
1891 was $17.52. 

Cut nails were worth $5.46 perhundred pounds in 1872; they haye 
not been higher than $2.30 since 1887, while their market value in 
1891 was $1.86. Ithink cut nails have sold as low as 90 cents a 
hundred pounds 0055 the present year. They can be bought in 
Wyoming, nearly 2,000 miles from the seaboard, for $2 a hundred 
1 8 ithin a few years barbed wire has gone down from 8 to 

0 cents a pound to 3 to 4 cents a pound. 

The question arises, is it in the interest of the farmer of the 
United States; is it in the interest of the man who manufactures 
furniture; is it in the interest of the man who 1 wool or makes 
clothes, that these great industries represented by the coal, by the 
iron ore, and the product of iron, should in any manner be cur- 
tailed, or that the wages of those who work in these branches of 
industry should becheapened? In other words, that those engaged 
in these industries should be driven into other branches of busi- 
ness, say agriculture, or that those so engaged should be so crip- 
pled that they would not be able to buy as abundantly of the 
products of the fieid or the products of the forest? We hold that 
the building up of one industry in the United States, through wise 
legislation, distributes its beneficence to all producers, in whatever 
line they may be mer ean 

But there is something more than the simple question of produc- 
tion. The iron and coal industry has simply commenced in the 
United States. Iron is found in most of the States; coal is found in 
most of the States. The fields are inexhaustible and will undoubt- 
edly last as long as man shall require them on this continent, 

Every State is interested either directly in the production of iron 
ore or is interested in furnishing supplies and products of other 
branches of industry to those who are employed in the coal, iron, 
and steel industries. It would take too much time to go into all of 
these matters in detail. It would not add to the strength of the 
argument. The same argument applies to all of the great industries 
of the country. - 

WEST GOING AHEAD OF THE SOUTH. 

By an examination of the 5 presented by the bulletin of the 
Census Bureau, we will find that the States Which may be properly 
called the Western States and Territories have not suffered under 
protection. With a few exceptions, these have commenced their 
pousou existence under the present system of protection. They 

ave had an unparalleled growth under it. 

The Bureau, in making up its uim a Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Washington, Óregon, and 
California as the Western Division. To these should be added 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas, so as 
to include in the division of the country west of the eastern 
boundaries of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Indian 
Territory, and Texas. 

Tables I have before me show a growth most complimentary to 
the States and Territories named, as follows: 


Summary, by States and Territories, of the true valuation of real and que property, total and per capita, as shown by the reports of the Census Bureau for 
e years qm s 


States and Territories. 
1890. 


5 


Total of true valuation of real and personal property. 


Per capita of total true valuation. 


1870. 


e E A E TE $453, 135,209 | — $10, 000, 000 
Wyoming... 169, 773, 710 54, 000, 000 
Colorado 1, 145, 712,267 240, 000, 000 
CCCCCPCVGPPTTCTTVVT——T——— eR S ye 49, 000, 000 
Arizona 41, 000, 000 
Utah... 114, 000, 000 
Nevada 156, 000, 000 
Idaho 29, 000, 000 
Washington 62, 000, 000 
rain... 1, 343, 000, 090 
ornía è D 
North Dako 7, 
South Dakota . 425, 141, 299 d 118,000, 000 
MORPSGER A AA nee oA yes 1,275,685,514 | 385,000, 000 
——?:!:!! —... I RURTSE TERES .799,343,501 | 760,000, 000 
(Det DI Curie saskesees E RE L de aE i 2,105,576, 708 | — 825, 000, 000 


$15, 184, 522 |... 
48 |... 


ä —yͤ— —ũ 


28, 930, 637 
207, 874, 613 


9, 131, 056 
81, 827, 895 
365, 200, 614 


674, 476, 167 


52, 740, 473 
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The total return of wealth in 1890 for the sixteen States and Ter- 
ritories enumerated was $12,754,175,685; in 1880 the total wealth 
was $4,370,000; in 1860 it was $074,476,176. 


ia een is shown in 1890 to be two hundred times as great as 


Anothertable prepared by the Census Bureau is not less instructive: 


Information relating to the agricultural and manufacturing interests and the wealth and population of certain States, for census periods 1860-1890, 


Agricultural. 


Number of head of live stock on farms. 


Areaculti-| Value of 

Btatcs and Territorios. a à farm prod- 
roved | u i: 
— mated). 


Mules 
Neat cat- 
d.) tle. Horses. | and j 


1,180, 142 


Washingto 
Wyoming ...... 


25 
888833 


T JA PAZ 
e 
2 


8885 


Ê 


EE 
2888 


045, 970 268, 15, 780 946 

033, 290 | 1,367,118 | 399, 852 | 53, 848 

136, 810 717,861 | 155,170 | 7,139 

848, 930 219, 431 84,135 | 1,012 

070,080 | 3,188,033 | 930,305 | 95,937 

273, 415 691,898 | 142,959 959 

837,617 | 2,142,597 | 626,789 | 46,512 

705, 660 210, 900 56,788 | 1,723 

784, 820 577,511 38,130 |- 8,367 

264, 938 281, 130,931 | 8,709 

026, 120 520,048 | 224, 962 4,946 

047, 279 687,919 | 260,305 | 7,071 

, 699, 430 | 6, 201, 552 |1, 026, 002 227. 432 

tah...... —— — 518,223 | 4,891,400 200, 05,057 | 1,554 

Washington ............. 1, 820, 832 | 13, 674, 930 255,134 | 153,770 | 1,345 

Wyotnfng. cuve ceo ede o. 476,831 | 2,241,590 685, 969 87,403 | 1,242 
8 


92, 924, 939 472, 582, 839 18, 216, 833 4, 388, 338 409, 342 
»Dakota. 


In all the area named there was in Lal agen in 1860, 1,360,000 
"E le. This population had increased in 1870 to 2,310,000 people; 

880, to 4,943,000 so in 1890, to 8,260,000 people. It in- 
creased in its area of cultivated lands from 6,864,000 acres in 1860 
to 92,934,000 acres in 1890. The value of its farm products increased 
from $15,551,000 in 1870 to $472, 582,000 in 1890. It increased its 
number of neat cattle from 5,158,000 in 1860 to 18,216,000 in 1890. 
Its horses increased from 601,000 in 1860 to 4,388,000 in 1890. Its 
sheep increased from 2,825,000 in 1860 to 15,247,000 in 1890. It in- 
creased in its manufactured products in 1870 from $132,583,000 to 


t Not given. 


Wealth. 


Total 


Sheep. Swine. assessed. 


i 18 185,410 | 9, 088 
617 1 8, 984 | 66, 594, 556 500, 247 

256 | 2,852,820| 30, 
101| 1,047,624| 14,999 
1,477 | 11,775, 833 | 364,399 
201 | 2,495,511 | 20,505 
670 | 5,788,512 | 122,994 
830 | 15,870,529 | 42, 491 
182 | 1,489,868 | 91,873 
+17 | *178,570| 14,181 
969 | 0,877,987 | 90,993 
2,399 | 11,517,302 | 818,579 
533 | 2,949,019 | 86,780 
969 | 2,851,002| 23,955 
82| 705,424 , 118 
11,438 |132, 583, 427 | 2,310,002 
618,395 | 40, 440 
1, 343, 000, 000 218, 973 O64, O96 

240, 000, 000 260,159 | 194, 
29, 000, 000 271,317 | 32,610 
760, 000, 000 843,777 | 996, 096 
40, 000, 000 835, 867 89, 159 

385, 000, 000 627, 886 | 452,4 
156, 000, 000 179,020 | 62,266 
49, 000, 000 284,846 | 119,505 
*118, 000, 000 873,970 36, 909 
154, 000, 000 931, 232 po 
825, 000, 000 719, 928 |1, 591, 749 

114, 000, 000 324,992 | 143, 

62, 000, 000 250, 194 
54, 000, 000 495 
000, 000 

02, 6,217 | 21,434, 767 699, 000 59, 620 
2,475,140 | 584, 899 1, 098, 541, 564 |2, 514, 954, 000 208, 130 
7, 64, 858 | 188, 911, 325 |1, 137, 804, 000 412, 198 
z 32,188 | 25,581, 305 | 206, 284, 000 84, 385 
401,192 | 4,022,933 | 348, 459, 944 |1, 745, 414, 000 427, 096 
1, 850, 016 17,132 | 106,392, 892 | 440, 900, 000 132, 159 
209, 3,815,047 | 184,770,305 |1, 243, 570, 000 058, 910 
273, 469 7,973 | 21,603,385 | 176,656, 000 45, 761 
1,248, 970 10, 471 46,041,010 | 224,593, 000 153, 593 
136, 418 92, 213 78, 885,143 | 324,559, 000 182, 719 
1,780,312 | 208,259 | 160,025, 731 580,755, 000 313, 767 
238,448 | 500, 405 131, 592, 587 411,835,000 828, 808 
3, 454, 858 | 2,252,476 | 719,264, 302 2, 052, 392, 000 235, 523 
1,014,176 | 27,046 | 104,758,750 | 348,278, 000 207, 905 
: . 203, 715,950 | - 750, 796, 000 249, 390 
712, 520 6,794 | 21,431,495 | 164, 766, 000 60, 705 


15, 247,153 |11, 828, 745 |3, 480, 470, 455 12,514. 755, 000 


š 
8 


The figures presented for 1890 are preliminary and subject to revision for final report. 


$645,000,237, The increase in railroad mileage has, without saying 
been phenomenal. These figures, if they show anything, show that 
the country and the States and Territories enumerated have no rea- 
son to find fault with the protective system. 

Protection is the first law of nature. It is as necessary for the 
existence of a nation as it is for an individual. For this people to 
be highly prosperous it must protect its labor; it must protect the 
farms; it must protect its mines and manufacturing establishments. 
The protection of the industries represented by the farms, the mines, 
and the manufacturing establishments insures the protection of the _ 
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means of being employed. This is the theory of the Republican 
party. The theory advanced by the Democratio party is that we 
will not protect the labor; we will not protect the farm, the min 
and the manufacturing establishment. We will buy cheap, a 
prices less than what we can buy at home, thereby giving the for- 
eign laborer employment at the expense of our own people. The 
tendency of the world is to overproduction. 

The Democratic theory is that we should open our doors to this 
overproduction, regardless of the rights of our own ple. The 

that Las been in force in the United States has had the tend- 
ency to draw the manufacturing establishment, the farmer, the 
laborer, and the miner from elsewhere in the world to this continent. 
It has added to our population, it has added to our wealth and to 
our greatness as a nation. I hope the time will never come when 
the tendency is in the opposite direction from what it has been in 
this country for a hundred years. The continent is not one-tenth 
peziad Active, energetic men aro needed everywhere. While 
t may appear in a season of de hat many are unem- 
ered, Fee when things are in a normal condition in the United 
Btates ere is a demand for labor in every on. 

I have already stated that before the incoming of the present ad- 
ministration the contest was not for work. The Sowth has for sixty 
years asked for free trade. At times free trade has been XP eere 
to gratify their importunities in this ect, but never before did 
ihey have the pro ity they have had during the whole tariff 
period since the civil war. 


CANE AND DEET SUGAR. 


The sugar schedules of this bill have been bog a discussed, 
and wesuppose if the bill is passed by the Senate—and there seems to 
be no doubt about it—that the schedules as they now eppi in the 
bill willremain. The Western country will feel keenly thi 


tion, The renewal of the duties on raw sugar fastens upon those 
puse great burdens of taxation. 8 they must have. Its use 
universal. It can not in any sense 


said to be a e It is 
an article of food—the infant must have it; the aged require it. 

The West is making rapid progress in their DN with 

beets. If the cane-sugar sections had made for all the years 

that they have been engaged in the cane industry the same com- 

tive advances in the wth of sugar cano that the States of 

ee Nebraska, and Territory of Utah made between the 

N of the McKinley act and the present, the question of how 
supply onr poopie with sugar would not still be an open one. 

The year before the passage of the MeKinley act there was pro- 
duced 2,400 tons of beet sugar in the United States; the year the 
McKinley act was passed there were 2,800 tons produced; the year 
ase, there were 5,400 tons produced; in 1802 there were 12,355 
tons produced; in 1893 there were 23,500 tons preduced. It is not 
improbable that there will be 50,000 tons of beet sugar produced 

s year, the last year that the now industry is to have a bounty. 
What will become of the industry after this it is difficult to tell. 
We believe the States where the industry is already established 
will protect it through State bounty laws. 

I recall the incident of the holding of deep-harbor conventions in 

- the Western States. The delegates traveled from 500 to 1,000 
miles to attend, and they paid the expenses of these conventions 
that they might assist the State of Texas and her people in their 
desire to have a deep harbor on their coast. Some of these men 
came to Washington and assisted the Representatives of Texas in 
securing the passage of a law extending app iations over a num- 
ber of years in order that this work might be commenced, and, not 
only commenced, but finally completed. No Western man has ever 
advanced any reason why that law should be repealed and why the 
contract should not be carried out to the letter, nor has any Eastern 
man, of whom I have ever heard. 

Af themouth of the Mississippi River improvements were needed, 
and the Republican party, then in power, passed alaw making appro- 
priations which should extend over a number of years for the im- 
provement of the mouth of the Mississippi. We never heard of any 
attempt to repeal that law until the results which had been proph- 
esied or Beal apes had been fully obtained. This Governmen 
whether Democratie or Republican control, is in duty boun 
to maintain this contract with those Western people who have ex- 

ded their money in this new sugar-beet industry. 

[At this point the honorable Senator yielded to Mr. BLANCH- 


ARD.] : 

Mr. CAREY. When the controversy arose in the Senate as to tho 
manner in which the appropriations were mado for the jetty sys- 
tem I Was speaking of the progress that had been made in the cul- 
tivation of sugar in Louisiana, and was only incidentally referrin 
to the important cases where the Government kept a contrac 
extending over a period of more than one year. 

Mr. President, high protection, ranging from three-fourths of a 
cent to 2} cents, for over forty yoars, did but little to increase the 

of cane sugar. A table before me shows that the pro- 
tion in Louisiana by decades has been: In 1851, 103,000 tons; 


in 1891, 118,000 tons; in 1871, 75,000 tons; in 1881, 121,000 tons; in 
1889, Tak. tama in AA, 128 DUO Sona See how small the increase 
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from 1851 to 1890 was, the increase being only the difference be- 
tween 103,000 tons and 128,000 tons. Note the increase after the 
passage of the McKinley act: The production reached 215,000 tons 
in 1891, nearly double as great as any preceding year. In 1893, as 
stated by the Senator from Louisiana, the production reached more 
than 250,000 tons. 3 

Tarif duties havo not built up the sugar-cane industry; on the 
contrary, it did not much more than hold its own. It has been de- 
creed that we shall return to tariff duties and abandon the bounties 
under which the great increase was made. The advantage of the 
bounty system in the encour ent of the sugar beet and sugar- 
cane industries is that the producer knew that fs would be sure of 
2 cents a pound for every pound of sugar produced. Under the pro- 
posed law all prices of sugar will be fixed by the sugar refiners, 
more commonly known as the sugar trust. The Louisiana planter 
will be certain of nothing. It has been acknowledged by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. CAFFERY] in debate that one of the pur- 

of the duty is to protect the industry; yet he will find that 
there will be no protection in it. If the industry waned under pro- 
vious tariffs and influences, he will probably find that under the pro- 
paoa law that the great impetus given by the bounty will be no 
onger seen, and that the industry will rapidly decline. 

"There has been no clamor in any direction for the repeal of the 
bounty laws. The Democratic party fought for a theory, forgot 
principle, and now propose to violate a solemn contract made with 
those who engaged in the sugar industry. 

It is stated—and we the figures are accurate—that from 
1851 down to and including 1892 we sent abroad for sugar the enor- 
mous sum of $2,412,000,000. We collected in duties, $1,150,000,000, 
making a total expenditure by the people for this food product alone 
of $3,562,000,000 in forty years, an annual average of $89,000,000. 
In all pete niy under the proposed bill we will continne te send 
abroad $100,000,000 per annum for sugar. 

If the cane-sugar industry had increased in tho same ratio that 
the sugar-beet industry increased from 1890 oan the present time, 
and we had continued the bounty, as we should in honor and good 
conscience have done until 1905, the bounty would have been money 
well ed. A great industry, and a new one, would have been 
establi . The cost of the sugar made from sugar beets is one 
almost entirely of labor. The cost of the beets, which require a 
high state of cultivation, is chiefly labor. The cost of the coal 
brought from Wyoming to run the factories in Nebraska is meas- 
ured entirely by the cost of mining and its transportation; the samo 
with the coke; the same with limestone; and nine-tenths of 
whatever bounty should be paid out of the Treasury in the encour- 

ement of this 3 go directly to the pockets of the 
laborer, who produces beets and mines the coal and limestone. 
If any producer obtains any benefit from the proposed duties on 
sugar it will be the sugar-cane producer of Louisiana, 

On another occasion I have stated that the cost of the duties 
under the proposed law to Nebraska will be more than $1,000,000 
each year. It will take 5,000,000 bushels of corn of the Nebraska 
farmer to pay his share of the duty which the Louisiana planter 
and the sugar refiner will obtain under this bill. It take 
2,000,000 bushels of the wheat of the California farmer as his tribute 
to the Louisiana planter and the sugar trust; while the energetic 
people of Utah, who were among tho first in the field to en in 
the beetindustry, will be compelled to produce 300, ush- 
els of potatoes annually as their share of these tariff duties to 
uphold the theory that a bounty to build up a great agricultural 
industry like the growing of beets is unconstitutional, but that a 
tariff is constitutional if in the interest of an industry in Demo- 
cratic Louisiana. If the bounty had to be removed, the people in 
the West, whose sugar is enhanced in value from one to two dollars 
a hundred pounds by the cost of tion from the sea board, 
should at least have had the benefit of free raw and refined sugar. 


SHEEP AND WOOL, 


Thesheep and wool industry may be classed as among the most 
important of all the various branches of agriculture. No other of 
the domestic animals to as great a degree supplies two of the chief 
wants of humanity, food and clothing, as the sheep. Wool is an 
article necessary for the comfort of man in time of peace, and it is 
€——G ect time of = M". (€— ERE engines ein 
t ave been design y ingenui man. Manip , 
as it is, by the spinner and atthe looms, it becomes in its products 
luxurious in the highest 1 while with less labor spent upon 
the articles manufactured it, it ape 0 of greatest 
necessity, the clothing and blanket to the most humble of eve 
American community. No nation can afford to fail when the facil- 
ities are at hand to encourage its production to supply every 
demand ofits people. 

The sheep have a home in ey climate and land. Nature ap- 
pears to have determined that animal should be coexistent 
with humanity in every section and in all the varied surroundings 
of man from a low condition of barbarism to a high condition of 


civilization. 
I append a table prepared by the Agricultural Department, which 


, 
- 


. ^ | 
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Estimate of wool clip of 1393. 


States and "Territories. 
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and climate and by various varieties of food. 
the fleece in the grease, in order that he 
may assort, wash, and comb to secure the qualities best adapted for 
‘the-cloths, blankets, or carpets he propues to manufacture. As I 
have said, there can be no puts and in the 5 
It is estimated that there are over 500,000,000 of sheep in the 
world, of which about one-tenth is in North America. The United 
States possesses but 5 per cent of the population of the world. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, we consumed one-fourth of 
the world’s product. It is estimated that for the year ending June 
30, 1894, we will consume one-fifth of the world’s product. This con- 


988,836 | sumption is confined almost entirely to the wants and demands of 


To this estimate we add, as usual, the pulled wool, estimated by tho Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1892 at 40,000,000 pounds. ‘Tho t has thus far 
made no estimate for 1899, but following its usual wo have added 


1,000,000. 


The estimate of the number of sheep is probably several millions 
less than the actual number. The total number given is 47,273,553 
head. The table also shows the average clip of wool to the sheep 
in the United States to be 6.38 pounds. The average shrinkage in 
washing 59.27.per cent. It is estimated that the total wool eli 
including the pulled wool, of the United States in 1893 amoun 
to 348,538,138, being the largest clip ever b pecias inthe United 
States in any one year, except, perhaps, in when the maximum 
amount was üced under the high tariff of 1867. 

Tho sheep industry is an interest in all the States and Territories. 
It is as nearly an universal industry as any one A bo. 
There are three States that each have more than 4,000 sheep, 
namely, Ohio, Texas,and California. There are three other States 
and two Territories that have more than 2,000,000 each, namely, 
Michigan, Montana, Oregon, New Mexico, and Utah. While there 
are nine other States, namely, New York, deen Sear Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, Wyoming, and Color: 
that ch have more than 1,000,000. Many of the other States have 

om one-quarter to . of a million each of sheep, so the 
industry can not be called in any sense of the word a sectional one, 
"mm the States and Territories have an interest in the great 
indus 


Tho total number of employed in this industry is 1 000, 

which, under the tariff bi I, was producing in gross $95, 060,000 in 

wool, food, and pelts. It is estimated that there was invested in 

this great industry, directly or indirectly, not less than epe sao 
at the commencement of What is wrongly known as the tarifi-re- 
form period, 

Mr. sident, the sheep industry is not in the hands of trusts or 
combinations. You may find on the farm less than a dozen ‘sheep, 
or great flocks on the plains numbering many thousand head. Each 
manufacturer wants his own peculiar qualities of wool, and makes 
his sclection before the wool is carried through its first stages of 

Cleansing. The product can not become a product for speculation, 
owing to the great varieties and character of the fleece, this being 


247 
354, 524 
1,310,600 
900, 288 
215, 556 
1,168,485 
303,511 
889,441 
862, $38, 321 
$59, 479, 878 
9, 704,994 
1,441, 956 510, 782 
2,977, 849 1,548,431 
4, 627, 887 2,545,238 
6, 805,859 4,083, 215 
21, 893, 625 10, 508, 940 
16, 870,536 6,875,625 
0,482, 208 9,505. 204 
1,711,038 3, 858, 819 
7, 189, 050 8,594, 552 
2,099, 616 1,109, 869 
5,537,901 2,194, 174 
6,599, 688 3,101, B53 
3, 117,016 1, 090, 056 
2,452, 518 784, 806 
200, 808, 444 9,114, 871 
19, 648, 616 6,877,016 
4, 441, 448 1,376,849 
9, 230, 190 3,232,015 
5,227,011 1,411,536 
2,440, 000 502. 800 
1,994,000 897,300 
112 2 un 
Ü DG 
12, 285, 909 16,142, 085 
24, 823, 090 5,188, 064 
5, 706, 775 1.980, 704 


our own people. Thero is no land in the world better adapted for 


| the production of sheep, for meat, and for the wool products than 


the United States. There is no country where sheep can be raised, 
considering allthings, to better advantage than in the United States, 
but they can not be produced as cheaply as in Australia, Mexico, 
and in the South American republics. The difference in cost is the 
price of labor, the price of lands, and in getting the product to the 
seaboard. These are to the disadvantage of the flock masters of the 
"United States. 


THE INDUSTRY IN WYOMING. 


the industry is anew one. In 1870 there were not 
000 sheep in Wyoming. There are now not less than 
1,250,000 head. "The business increased rapidly until 1884, when the 
bus „ € 1890. 

iness rapidly ep of the Mc ey act o 0. 
Before 855 sheep in the or i 7 $2 to $1 a 
head; between this date and 1890 they brought 75. cents to $2.50; in 
1893, $2 to $4 a hend. Since tho 


With the 
"would dou the number of its flocks in the next five years, nnd 
more than doubleits fleece. "With free wool, or a marked reduction 
in the rate, the woo of the State believe that the flocks 
8 number. Because of the pronounced de- 
cision of Democratic party that wool shall be admitted free 
the in the value of the sheep and the clips of 1893 and 
1894 have been very large. 

T have some , furnished me by those who have long been 
successful sheep-growers in my State, which show how rapid has 
been the decline in prices. These figures are accurate, having been 
qnomm accounts of sales in the Boston market: 

clip inthe dirt sold in 1892 in the Boston market for 22 
cents; the average freight from Wyoming to Boston was 23 cents à 
, commission 1j cents a „which made the wool net in 
yoming 18 cents 8 esame quality of wool, grown on 
the same sheep in 1893, sold in Boston early this year (1894) at 13 
centsa pound, less the commission and freight; the wool netted 9 
cents a pound. Yet wool is not down to free-trade prices. Since 
the quotation noted it has still further declined in price. 

The woolgrowers of the Rocky Mountain States can not compete 
with the woolgrowers of South America, Mexico, and Australia. 
The cost of labor is more than double that in either of the countries 
named. The freight tariffs from the Rocky Mountain region will 
average $2.50 a hundred pounds to Boston or Philadelphia, while it 
is but 25 to 50 cents to London, Boston, and Philadelphia from Aus- 
tralia; while the freight tariff is $2.50 a hundred pounds on an 
average to Boston and Philadelphia from Wyoming and Colorado, it 
ex ers as cents a hundred pounds from London to Boston and Phil- 

elphia. s 

The manufacturer will not, for reasons stated, purchase washed 
wools, He desires to assort it to suit his 8 products. The 
i aei is therefore compelled to ship the wool in the dirt. 
The shrinkage from the wool of the fine sheep is from 60 to DP 
cent, which makes the freight on the wool when scoured from 6 to 
10 cents a pound. Leaving the freight out of consideration, it is~ 
estimated that it costs to produce foreign wool 6 eents a pound, 
while it costs 12 cents a pound to produce domestie wools. 

T have before me a circular letter issued by Keyser, Fisler & Co., 
commission merchants of Philadelphia, which is instructive; it 
shows how impossible it will be for the Rocky Mountain States to 
produce wool and compete with the foreign wool in the principal 
wool markets of the United States. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 25, 1894. 
Hon. JOSEPH M. CAREY: 


points to Philadelp 
92 
only way for the American to ord agg to have 
Monn apusi to Philadelphia for 15 cents a hunt: 
duty on wool equivalent to tho differences as above. 
ours, y 


trul; 
, KEYSER, FISLER & CO. 


red pounds, or place a 
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I will also call the attention of the Senate to a letter received 
from Justice, Bateman & Co., of PRADA who are among the 
Mace wool commission merchants of the country, This letter 

emonstrates what has already happened to the wool-producers of 
Wyoming and other Rocky Mountain States and Territories under 
the Democratic demand for free wool. 


I here present a short editorial from tho Plaindealer, a Democratio 


newspaper: 
NO FREE WOOL FOR THIS DEMOCRAT. 


e Plaindealer has done its best to make the t tariff bill equitabl 
acinis festared wit the dutorlantion Co kav ail pene was 
0 i6 0) $ a or 
tion. Under that doctrine every industry „ alike. We Haig. 


2 dealer is in favor of a tariff on wool just as it is in favor of a tariff on coal 
PHILADELPHIA, May 7, 1594. and lead ores, or on steel rails and at manufactures. It considers that W 
to one industry is injustice to all, and that it is a £a mistake for the Democratii 
party to make an exception of wool in the tariff bill 


The farmers of this country are a pre intelligent set of men; they read the 


rs; the a 
eif they think that the farmers are going to v: i 
177 
ut wool on e a i 

other great ditio industries.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. FECE Y MCN 

In the number of sheep the high-water mark was reached under 
the high tariff of 1867. e reductions in the flocks were rapid after 
the modfication of that tariff, which took effect in 1884. r the 
passage of the McKinley bill the industry greatly improved; while 
wool is lower than it was at the passage of the McKinley act, by 
comparison of American prices with the London prices it will be 
found that the reduction in prices in the United States has been rel- 
atively less than elsewhere in the world. We have approximatel 
50,000,000 sheep. If we had 100,000,000 sheep in this coun o 
3 produce all the wool required for the consumption of our 

e. 
ere are two theories that are advanced by the average Demo- 

crat with reference to the woolindustry. Different Senators have 
made directly opposite statements to me. One has said that we 
should have free wool because it would make the clothing of the 
poor cheaper, while the other has said that he wants to put wool on 
the free list because he is satisfied that if wool is put on the free 
list it will enhance in value. If the one theory is correct, the other 
must be false. It is a somewhat singular thing that there is no 
demand from any source for free wool. The mannfacturer of 
woolen goods protests against wool being placed upon the free list; 
the sheep-growers, almost without exception, in every State in the 
American Union protest against wool being put upon the free list, or 
petal the reduction of the rates of duty as allowed under the 

cKinley act. e 

Memorials have been presented to Congress which show the feel- 


Dran Sm: 
* * * LJ LJ LJ 


LJ 
We wish to call gs attention to the statement made by Senator Voorhees 
that wool was worth only 1} cents per pound in New York under the McKinley 
law. This is not correct, and there is no basis for such a statement. But on the 
other hand there is 3 of wool which, on the basis of to-day's London prices, 
is worth less than 1j cents per pound on the ranch if the McKinley duties are 

as we will show you by the following table which we made for the use 
of our business representatives in Wyoming, who are there now arranging for 
shipments of the coming wool clip. 

We take as a basis the shrinkage in dust and grease of Wyoming wools and the 
London scoured value of 28 cents in order to arrive at the London grease or fleece 
wale T the Coens rice 28 ne zi. ht A 5 ye to Philad M 

cen pound as ght from cen: un 
Teo to 1.200 2 from the W oming ranch to the same market. T — 
missions and interest and transportation told makes 5 cents per pound to 
move the wool from the outlying ranches to the Eastern market, and after this 
has educted from the London or free-trade price what is left is the net 
value on the ranch. We have fi this out so as to know what we can net the 
shippers from Wyoming, and in order that we may know how much cash 
taey may draw as an advance against these shipments, so that in case we have to 
sell the wool at the present London or free-trade price, we can get back our ad- 
vances, Sogn, and charges. 
ne Wyomin, m shrink 70 per cent, and at 28 cents, the London 
scoured value, the fleece e grease is worth 8 cents per pound, from which 
the cost of 5 weg red amor for Lem Peel the ranch to market must be de- 
ducted, leaving 4 cents per pound as the net value on the Wyoming ranch for the 
best fine wool. Average lots, which are more sandy, 75 per cent in dust 
and sand and , and at 28 cents scoured makes the fleece worth 7 cents per 
und per wool price in the Eastern or London market. Deducting 5 cents as the 
cost of moving wool from the ranch to the factory leaves average fine worth 
nas cents on the ranch. 


ranch tothe Eastern leaves its free-trade value on the Wyoming ranch 

cent per pound for wool W we have sold onn at 9 cents per pound, an 
JJ Sposi wed being Worte cniy 1g cute por pound in Moy 
oorhees en abou’ worth o: cen! un ew 
n Wilson free: yoo would be 


Pies cece peepee phy A een — yang up to 31 cents Pe DAE on the | ings of the growers of sheep in many of the States of the American 
ranch for the best, and anybody who is paying more than this is doing so either 


Union. From no quam has a better showing for the protection of 
wool been made than from the States of Texas and California, 
Petitions that would reach several times across the Hallof the House 
of Representatives were presented from the growers of wool in the 
State of Texas remonstrating against free wool as proposed in the 
Wilson bill; petitions signed by 10,000 “cereus interested in sheep 
husbandry in California were presented to the Senate. Hundreds 
of . establishments have asked the Senate to save the 
industry. 

The following extracts from a memorial of the wool merchants of 
Boston, adopted March 27, 1894, state the question better than it is 
possible for me to do: 

* * * Wool is one of the 82 8 of this country, and the one 

y 


under the belief that the Wilson bill won't ore they can get their wool 
Bold at present prices, or else they believe dat the passage of the Wilson bill 
will advance foreign values. 

The passagg of a free-wool bill 3 to the wool dealers of Europe as sure as 
anything , and if free wool is to advance the markets of the world, there 
ought to be somo evidence of a move in that direction now, for in commercial 

any expected rise in value is almost always discounted, yet the London 
wool market is to-day weak and falling, and the prices of some forms of clean 
scoured wool ara ay lower there than ever before. Previous to the 
of the McKinley bill the passage of that law caused an advance here in wool 
which was actually higher in price before than after it became a law on account 
of speculation discounting the passage of the bill. 

A plying the same rule to the wool markets of the world which are now declin- 
ing m e face of the eof the Wilson bill, we have no reason to believe 
that the passage of that free-wool bill will even sustain the present foreign values. 
with which we are in — gear sympa! m the character of our business. It 
is threatened with most serious disaster, and, as pertains especially to tho vast 
areas of the newer portions of the country, with almost total annihilation. While 
millions of dollars have been invested in this industry by our own native 
citizens, the capital and individual en rise of large numbers from the thrifty 
peo les of northern Europe have been attracted to our land by the extraordinar 

ties offered by our broad plains and temperate climate. Hence, as the wool- 
grower has sought tbe Great West for the prosecution of his enterprise in this 
new country with his numberless flocks, he proved to have been, while tho 
ioneer, a most important factor in the settling up of the vast areas of our public 
lomain from Texas to ouo. into which have flowed multitudes from the most 
desirable populations of the world. 

At the same time, the Eastern and particularly the Middle States, being well 
adapted by soil and climate for the production of the choicest of wools, through 
years of skillful and expensive ments and industry now nee woola 
which are second to none grown on the face of the earth and which, under favot- 
able conditions, may supply pay, if not quite, all the wool of certain classes 

coun 


Table showing the value of Wyoming merino wool on the ranch on a free-wool basis. 


vag cane for the machinery of 2 
at the wool- producing industry of the United States and Territories, already 
the third largest of the world, needs only an adequate protection to increase rapid) 
in importance until it may rival the product of the most projific of the Englis 
——. is shown by the fact that ünder the pies system now threatened 
“with removal, the increase in 1893 over 1892 was over 31,000,000 pounds, bringing 
the product of last year up to the enormous sum of 364,000,000 pounds. Is 
hitherto profitable and increasing business to be transferred from our own peopls 
to the hands of the foreigner? yy in asingle year, from the mere fear of such 
legislation, tho flock of the United States has shrunk in numbers from 47,273,553 
to 45,048,017. Ina ae year the farmers of the United States, according to th 
Department of Agriculture, have seen the total value of their sheep decline 
$125, 909,264 on mn d 1, 1893, to $89,186,110 on Jan 1, 1894, showings shrink- 
age of about $37,000, in this brief period; and if we take into account the shrink- 
in value of farm and ranch pro devoted to the eA T yid durin; 

3 months, we may say, without any fear of contradiction, that the direc 
loss on the fixed property of woolgrowers during one year has been not less than 
3 But is not all. Jt is a very moderate estimate to state that the 

ecline in the 7 85 of ve wool e rom ier ue in 1893 reduced the put- 
chasing.power of the woolgrowers by at leas ,000,000 more. 

If — losses have ae been inflicted by the possibility of passing this bill, 


* This indicates the free-wool value on the fleece at the ranch in Wyoming. 
Basis, London value, May 7, 1894. 

This last line of figures in the right-hand column is the value on the ranch on a 
free-wool basis of to-day's London prices, and is all that an Eastern commission 
house can advance to a Wyoming & or on to-day's London basis of value, and 
while higher advances than this are made in some cases, itis under tha hope 
that the Wilson bill will not pass, or that the wool can get here and be sold before 
the bill becomes law. 

Very truly, yours, 
JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 

Hon. JOSEPH M. CAREY, 

U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 


'The statement which has been repeatedly made on this floor that 
the prices of wool are higher under free trade or a low tariff than 
under a high tariff is without foundation. Wool has always been 
poene in this country. The industry has flourished under a 

gh tariff and the herds have increased, the products have 
improved in quality and the clip has become more valuable. Under 
a low tariff the business has become stagnant, the herds have 
greatly reduced in number, and less attention has been paid to the 
increase and improvement of the flocks, 


who shall measure the damage to follow if the bill itself becomes a law 
It goes without saying that the interests are mutual of the woolgrower if 
America, the manufacturer who manipulates the staple, and all who handle W. 
in any of its stages or in any capacity, and that they are natural allies. Hence, 
what benefits the grower is.for the — of all. = 
onal legislation, which is too apparent in the 


Therefore, frowning upon all sec 


— 
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Wilson bill, with the interests of the wool-growers of this broad land from Maine 
to Texas and from Georgia to Oregon in view, we, the wool merchants of Boston, 
without distinction of party, whose signatures are hereto affixed, representing 
with few exceptions the entire e of wool dealers and commission mer- 
chants of this market, earnestly protest against the adoption of the inconsistent 
provisions of Schedule K of section No. 1 and paragraph No. 685 of section No. 2 
of the measure now before the United States Senate known as the Wilson bill. 
Its adoption will be, in a great y rr destructive to the business of the wool 
it is his right to 


niting with him, then, we ask that in any tariff le 
accorded to the wool-growers of t 
additional equitable compensating di 


and the grower's market destro ut bor, whic 
33 cost of the varions woolen fabrica will be crushed by the 
stall farther reduction in wages which must necessarily ensue. 

There is, indeed, no demand from any section whatever that wool 
should be placed on the free list. The wool industry is capable of 
indefinite expansion in the Unitéd States. The high-breed sheep 
are confined to the expensive lands; the lower grades to the cheap 
lands. Sheep on the worn-out lands of the country become a means 
of fertilizing and changing its condition. They can be grazed in 
rocky and broken lands, and on mountain sides and mountain tops, 
where other kinds of domestic animals can not be successfully pas- 
tured. Of all the agricultural industries in the new States and Ter- 
ritories, this is one of the most important, and has been one of the 
most profitable. Past 

Mr. President, in thirty years of protection our population in- 
creased 100 per cent; our wealth increased from sixteen thousand 
million to sixty-five thousand millions of dollars, and this not- 
withstanding the terrible ravages of one of the most destructive 
wars in the world’s history. We redeemed from the wilderness and 
made States and communities out of an area of country larger than 
the United Kingdom. In the last decade our population increased 
13,000,000, which is equal to the entire popu ation of the United 
States when Gen. Jackson was President. ethirty years’ period 
we more than doubled our cereal productions; weincreased our coal 
production more than sixfold, and our live stock more than doubled 
in numbers. 

We increased our wool clip sixfold. We to-day produce, as I 
have stated, one-third of the steel and iron of the world, and more 
than one-third of the world's coal production. In short, of all the 
nations of the world, we are first in agriculture, first in mining. 
and first in manufacturing. We are first in the consumption and 
enjoyment of all the good things of the world, and we have at home 
the best markets for our own people. The Democrats would throw 
it allaway that we might have an annual foreign commerce equal 
to that of Great Britain, which, all told, is not equal in tonnage to 
that of tbe Pennsylvania railroad. 


t only is the manu- 
the lai 


Our Relations with Hawaii. s 


SPEECH 


HON. J. F. STALLINGS, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 6, 1894. 


The House having under consideration resolutions expressive of the sense of 
the House of Representatives relative to Hawaiian affairs— 


Mr. STALLINGS said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time allotted for the discussion of this ques- 
tion will not permit me to discuss the foreign policy of this Gov- 
ernment, except so far as it bears on the subject at issue. Durin 
our national existence, covering a period of more than a century, 
must admit that our policy as regards the Hawaiian Islands under 
different administrations has not at all times been free from the 
charge of inconsistency and unfairness, if not dishon A care- 
ful study of our relations with these islands since 1820 is instruc- 
tive and interesting to the student of diplomatierelations. It must 
be admitted that we have for many years looked with covetous 
eyes to the time when we could, without infringement on the prin- 
ciples of our established foreign policy, and with national honesty, 
annex to our already vast domains these little islands nestled away 
in the bosom of the Pacific. 

The diplomatic correspondence carried on between the home 
office during different administrations by Mr. Marcy, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Blaine, and other great Secretaries with our agents and minis- 
ters at Hawaii can leave in the mind of the student no doubt of the 
fact that we have schemed for the possession of these islands for 
more than three-quarters of a century. Mr. Stevens, our minister 
at Honolulu, familiar with this correspondence, regardless of his 
written instructions from the State Department, determined that 
he would make a *'coup d’etat” and by a single stroke of a master 
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hand in diplomacy secure the much desired and long-wished-for 
ocean prize. 

He succeeded so far as his part of the t work was concerned, 
but unfortunately for his reputation, before this work could be con- 
summated, there was a phange of inistration, and a return to 
8 national policy, such as had controlled Washington and 

efferson. 

Another and firmer hand assumed the reigns of power March 4, 
1893. Whatever duplicity may have been resorted to, whatever of 

or desire for territorial acquisition may have actuated others 
dealing with Hawaii during the closing days of Mr. Harrison's 
administration, it was known to the American people thaton March 
4, 1893, there was at the helm of state a true, honest, and courage- 
ous man, actuated by a sense of justice and fairness alike fo a weak 
and defenseless neighbor, attributes which have always been the 
marked characteristics of Grover Cleveland. He at once withdrew 
the treaty of annexation which Mr. Harrison had submitted to the 
Federal Senate on the 19th of February. The appointment of Mr. 
Blount as Commissioner with paramount powers, his report and the 
prompt and decided action of the President, have brought down, 
upon his head the most bitter and unwarranted criticisms from 
friends and enemies alike. 

His action in doing justice to Hawaii and her people geo 
the only honorable course left to be pursued, has been the su ect 
of attack, abuse, and vituperation, not only by the Republican 
press of the age but also by the opunea party on the floor 
of this House, is, Mr. Speaker, with threats of impeachment 
from the other side of this chamber, led to the introduction of va- 
rious resolutions in this House, all of which have been properly 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. These resolutions 
have precipitated this debate, which, for partisan bitterness and 
personal abuse of the President, has rarely, if ever, had its equal in 
this chamber. = 

Mr. McCreary, of Kentucky, chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, introduced the following resolution, which was 
reported back to the House with a favorable recommendation: 


Resolved, First, that it is the sense of this House that the action of the United 
minister in employing United States naval forces and illegally aiding in 
overthrowing the Constitutional Government of the Hawaiian Islands in Jan: : 
1893, and in setting up in its place a Provisional Government not republican 
form and in tion to the will of a majority of the people, was con to the 
traditions of our Republic and the spirit of our Consti n, and should be and 


is condemned. 
Seco: approve the principle announced by the President of 
the United States that interference with the domestic affairs of an independent 
nation is contrary to the spirit of American institutions. And it is further tho 
senseof this House that the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to our betray 
or the assumption of a cu overthem by our Government, is uncalled for 
and inexpedient; that ud] ap le of that country should have absolute freedom 
8 in p their own line of policy, and that forei, 
tion in political of the islands will not be regarded with 
by the Government of the United States. 


Mr. BOUTELLE submitted the following resolution; which wsa 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Whereas the Executive communications just read to this House clearly disclose 
that the A 7 and dignity of tho House of Representatives, as a coordinate 
branch of the Congress of the United States, have invaded by the executive 
department, in furnishing secret instructions to a minister posed and dini of i 

and discredi 


interven- 
difference 


United States to conspire with the representatives of a de 
— ie the subversion and overthrow of the establis 
ernmen| 


ed REPUBLICAN Gov- 


* 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that any intervention by the Execu- 
tive of the United States, its civil or poen A nnn mer e without authority 
of Congr. intern riendly recognized government, to dis- 
turb or overthrow it, and to aid or abet the substitution or restoration of a mon- 
trary to the puer and traditions of the Republic and the let- 
can notbe too promptly or emphatically 
reprobated. 


Mr. Hrrrintroduced the following resolution, which was likewise 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that intervention by the Government 
of the United States, its representative, or armed forces in the rs of a friendly 
recognized góvernment to disturb or overthrow it AND SUBSTITUTE A MONARCHY 
THEREFORE, is contrary to the policy and traditions of the Republic and the spirit 
of tbe Constitution. 


Mr. Bram submitted the following as a ‘substitute for Mr. Hitt's 
resolutions: 


Resolved, That the House of Seren Md ron approves of the recognition of tho 

existing Provisional Government by the last and present administrations of this 

Government, and will view with satisfaction the maintenance of a * which 

shall tend to consummate in the near future, with the consent of their people, the 

annexation of said islands to this country, or some other political arrangement 

in eu preserve and promote the mutual interests of both Hawaii and 
tates. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the passage of the McCreary resolutions will 
be the repudiation of Mr. Stevens and his methods of diplomacy 
while minister of the United States to Hawaii, and at the same time 
an approval of the course pursued by Mr. Cleveland and an indorse- 
ment of the foreign policy of this Democratic administration. The 
issue is squarely drawn, and gentlemen will have to meet it. Do you 
approve of a foreign IY which has for its aims the destruction 
or organized and established governments of weak and defenseless 
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nations with an eye single to territorial acquisition? Do you not 


approve of the courageous and patriotic policy of Mr. Cleveland in 
using to allow the United States Government to become a party 
toa disreputable and dishonest entan with a friendly power? 
Surely the Democratie PAK will not disregard its hono tradi- 
tions which have made our Government universally respected. 

I believe that a vote in this House will disclose to the country and 
the world that the American Congress—Democratic Congress— 
decidedly disapproves of Mr. Stevens’ schemes and intrigues with 
revolutionists and traitors, and at the same time that we intend to 
maintain and uphold the President in his honest and patriotic pol- 
icy in following the precedents laid down by Washi n, Jefier- 
son, Jackson, and a long line of other distinguished Democratic 
statesmen and patriots, 

Mr. Clevel has said, and well said, in his special message to 
Congress on this question: 


I suppose that right and justice should determino the path to be followed in 


treating this subject. If national honesty is to be disregarded and a desire for 
territorial ex: ion, or dissatisfaction with a form of government not our o 
ought to regulate our conduct, I have entirely misapprehended the mission an 


character of our Government and the behavior which the conscience of our people 
domands of their public servants. 

I believe that the Democratic party is in favor of “ national hon- 
esty,” and that they will not allow their desire for territorial exten- 
sion to control their judgment and sense of justice and fairness 
when called upon by their vote to express the will and desire of the 
American people. 

I further believe, Mr. Speaker, that this Congress will declare, 
by at least a unanimous Democratic vote, that the resolutions intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hrrr], the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. BouTELLE], and the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BLAIR] are the indorsement of a principle in diplomac 
un-American in its tendencies, dangerous to our institutions, an 
tainted with national dishonesty. But, sir, they will not be per- 
mitted to saddle upon a Democratic House and Democratic Admin- 
istration a foreign policy of territorial extension at the expense of 
our national honor. The conception of what is proper conduct of 
public oflicers by the Democratic pany in Congress has not been 
misconstrued by Grover Cleveland. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to address myself to the reason and sense 
offairnessofthis House. I will take up the Mec: resolution and 
discuss it with perfect fairness to Mr. Stevens, a discussion which 
shall be based upon the undisputed evidence in this case, and noth- 
ing but legitimate conclusions shall be drawn therefrom. I suppose 
that it will be conceded by both Democrats and Republicans that on 
the floor of this House, in the discussion of a question involving 
our foreign policy, establishing precedents for our future guidance, 
that we ought tu lay aside all party feeling, bias, or prejudice an 
endeavor to take a broad and comprehensive uico view of the 
subjoct at issue. 

We are the jury selected by the American peo le to try Mr. Ste- 
vens on an indietment drawn against him by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of this House for misconduct while a minister of the 
United States accredited to a friendly foreign power. We are also 
to say by our vote whether or not we, as the representatives of the 
people, approve of the policy adopted by Mr. Cleveland to relieve 
our Government of a very embarrassing complication. 

Upon these two propositions, Mr. Speaker, 1 apprehend the whole 

uestion hinges. First, whether or not Mr. Stevens, our minister to 

onolulu, aided or encouraged the subjects of the Queen in organ- 
izing a revolution against her established government, a friendly 
power, to which he was accredited by the United States. 

Second, did the President violate either the express or implied 

ower vested in him by the Constitution, in sending Mr. Blount to 

waii with paramount powers without the advice or consent of 
the Senate? ? 

These, I apprehend, are tho only two questions at issue, for I 
don’t suppose that it will be seriously contended that we have any 
right $0 be dissatisfied with a “form of government not our own,” 
or that we have a desire for territorial extension, unless. by pur- 
chase or by the consent of the owners of the territory to be ceded. 

Ishall now, Mr. Speaker, address mys to the first proposition. 
This involves the question of the established foreign policy of the 
United States with other nations. Mr. Jefferson announced our 
policy in the early part of this century, and at the very threshold 
of our national existence, to be „peace, commerce, honesty, and 
friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with none,” and 
we have always subscribed to the following distinctively American 
doctrine, that ‘ Governments are instituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. 

Mr. Stevens also had specific written instructions from his Gov- 
ernment directing his conduct in all matters pertaining to his offi- 
eial relations, not only with the Hawaiian Government, but with the 
people of that country. 

I will read that part of his instructions from the State Depart- 

_ ment pertinent to the question at issue: 


It is forbidden to diplomatic agents abroad to à in manner in the 
— questions in the country where thew reside. T — especially 
refrain ar ressions of opinion upon local or questions arising 


In 1829, in a note from Mr, Van Buren to Mr. Moore, who was then 
our consular agent to Hawaii, he said : 


Potrai —— is solely with the actual — of the X beg you 
and you should studiousl endeavor, a frank an eous deport- 
ment, to conciliate its esteem and cer its 9 1 


Mr. Buchanan wrote in 1848: 

The plain duty of the diplomatic agents of the- United States is scrupulousl; 
to NM from interfering: in. the —— politics of tho countries Wire they 
reside. 

Mr. Seward, in writing to Mr. Culver, in 1862, said: 

The duty of 1 representatives of the United States in foreign coun- 


tries in times of insurrection is oral seres to avoid interference in the struggle, 
and to refuse to acknowledge insurgent authorities until firmly established. 


Secretary Marcy, in 1855, wrote a note to Mr. Wheelan and used 
this language: 

The duty of diplomatic representatives of the United States in forcign countrica 
in times of insurrection is scrupulously to avoid interference in their stru and 
to refuse to acknowledge insurgent authorities until permanently established. 

On the 14th day of July, 1851, Mr. Webster, who was then Secre- 
tary of State, addressed a note to Mr. Severance, our minister at 
Hawaii, in which ho said: 

The Government of the United States was the first to acknowledge the national 
existence of the Hawaiian Government, and to treat with it as an independent 
State. Its example was soon followed by several of the governments of Europe; 
and the United States, true to its treaty obligations, has in no case interfered with 
the Hawaiian Government for the purpose of opposing the course of its own inde- 
pendent conduct, or of dictating to it any particular line of policy. In.acknowl- 
edging the independence of the islands and of the Government established over 
them, it was not vine den promote any peculiar object of its own. What it did, 
and all that it did, was dono openly in the face of day, in entire good faith, and 
known to all nations. It declared its real pu: to be to favor tho establishment . 


rpose 
of a government at a very important point in the Pacific Ocean, which should be 


able tomaintainsuch relations with the rest of the world as aremaintained between 
civilized states. 

From this purpose it has never swerved for a single moment, nor is it inclined, 
without the re of some to from it now, when events have 
to the islands and to their intercourse with the United States a 


overnment still desires to seo the nationality of the Hawaiian Govern» 
ment maintained, its independent administration of public affairs respected, and 
its prosperity and reputation increased. : 

On March 23, 1843, Mr. Webster wrote to Mr. Everett, our Ha- 
waiian minister: 

Sm: The course adopted by this Government in regard tothe Sandwich Islands 
has for its sole object the preservation of the independence of those islands and 
the maintenance by their government of an entire impartiality in their inter- 
course with foreign states. The United States desire to exercise no undue intlu- 
ence or control over the government of the islands, nor to obtain from it an 

nt of exclusive privileges whatever. This was solemnly declared in the Presi- 
lent's mes to Congress, and it is declared also in the instructions given to 
Mr. Brown, of which you will receive herewith a copy. 

The President would 3 regret that suspicion of a sinister pur of . 
any kind on the part of the Uni States should provent England and France 
from adopting the same pacific, just, and conservative course toward the govern- 
ment and people of this remote but interesting group of islands. 


Iam, sir, eto., 
DANL. WEBSTER. 

Then it will be seen, Mr. Speaker, by these extracts from the cor- 
respondence with our consular agents and ministers, what has 
been the universal policy of our Government in its dealings with 
other friendly powers. This policy was very distinctly laid down 
by Mr. Blaine in his note of instructionsto Mr. Stevens. There has 
never been any change of policy from Washington to Cleveland, 
Our diplomatic agents have not been permitted to participate in any 
manner in the internal affairsorpolitical controversiesof thecountry 
to which they are accredited. ‘They are not even allowed to express 
an opinion on any local issue, and certainly not on political con- 
troversies. These principles were distinctly embodied and embraced 
in Mr. Stevens's instructions, and we have at all times exacted a 
strict compliance with them from diplomatie agents stationed in 
the United States. 

During Mr. Cleveland's former administration England was 
politely requested to recall her minister then in the United States, 
and his ports were furnished him for a very slight violation of 
this well-established American doctrine. Now, Mr. Speaker, in the 
ligut of all former precedents, there can be no question about the 
limit of Mr. Stevens’s authority ; no question but that it was his duty 
to his own Government as well as that of Hawaii, to occupy during 
a revolution of the ponte against the regular organized Govern- 
ment strictly neutral ground. 

'Then the question arises, Does the evidence which is now in the 
possession of this House, uncontroverted evidence, show that Mr. 
Stevens aided or encouraged, countenanced or abetted the revolu- 
tion organized to overthrow the legally constituted Government of 
Hawaii and dethrone the Qucen? 

The government of these islands was, at the time Mr, Stevens 
Ten upon his duties as American minister to Hawaii and for 
many years before, a Constitutional Monarchy, fashioned like Eng- 
land's, with a house of lords and a house of commons elected by 
the people. There had been petty revolutions and changes of the 
constitution, but amid it all constitutional government been 
maintained. 

The correspondence of Mr. Stevens clearly shows that early in 
his administration he formed the design of eg ein: depen islands 
to the United States. It appears to have been his by night 
and the constant companion of his thoughts by day. The whole 
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ene of his being was devoted to this plan, and it is clearly 
— from 3 that the State nt at Wash- 
ington was not averse to lending a willing ear to his seductive 
scheme. Nevertheless, his instructions were in strict conformity 
with the well-established American doctrine of noninterference 
with the political affairs of friendly nations. 

In a note addressed to Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, February 
8, 1892, by Mr. Stevens from Honolulu, ho said: 


There are increasing indications that the annexation sentiment 238 
among the business men as well as with the less responsible of the foreign and 
native population of the islands, The present political situation is feverish, and I 

rospect of its being permanently otherwise until these islands become a 


Bee no 4 
part of the American Union or a possession of Great Britain. The intelligent 
and a nsible men here, unaided by outside support, are too few in numbers to 
cont 


political affairs and to secure good government. There are indications 
that even the LIberals,“ just beaten at the election, though co: of a 
majority of the popular vete, are about to declaro for annexation, at least their 
leaders, their chief: newspaper having already published editorials to this effect. 
At a future time, after the proposed treaty shall have been ratifled, I shall deem 
it my official duty to give a more elaborate statement of facts and reasons why a 
“hew ure” by the United States as to Hawaii is rapidly becoming a neces- 
sity, that a “protectorate” is impracticable, and that annexation must be the 
future remedy, or else Great Britain will be furnished with circumstances and 
opportunity to get a hold on these islands which will cause future serious embar- 
rassment to the United States. 

At this time there seems to be no immediate tof its being safe to have 
the harbor of Honolulu left without an Am vessel of war. t week a 
British gunboat arrived here, and it is said will remain here for an indefinite 


In this letter we find our minister in a diplomatic correspondence 
with his home Government, deploring the fact that part of the sub- 
jects of the Goyernment to which he was accredit 5 
revolution, but were too weak and few in number, ‘‘ unaided by 
outside support,” to control the political affairs of the country, or 
to secure good government. In this letter he says that he will feel 
it his duty—“‘ official duty“ to elaborate the facts and reasons for 
the correspondence and show why our Government shall make what 
he calls a“ new departure” in regard to the affairs of Hawaii. In 
this note he clearly sets out what this (now departure” must be. 
Not a protectorate, because that will not do, but“ that annexation 
must be the future remedy.” In view of subsequent developments, 
this note throws a flood of light on his conduct during 14th, 
15th, 16th, and 17th of January, 1893. É j 

Even then he advises the State D ment that it would be unsafe 
to leave the harbor of Honolulu without the protection of a man-of- 
war, When we take this statement together with what occurred 
January 16 and 17 following, when the world witnessed the unusual 
spectacle of an Ameriean minister landing American marines with 
cannon and small arms for the pur of aiding a few conspirators, 
composed almost exclusively of foreigners, to overthrow the estab- 
lished Government to which he was accredited with instructions in 
his pocket **not in any manner to participate in the political ques- 
tions in the country where they reside,” we have a complete solu- 
tion of the problem. But this is not all, Mr. Speaker; there are 
other evidences of the deep-laid scheme of Mr. Stevens to annex 
these islands during his ministry and the Republican administra- 
tion of Mr. Harrison. Just one month later he wrote another letter 
to Mr. Blaine. I will read the entire letter, for it throws a flood of 
light on the conduct of Mr. Stevens during the revolution of Janu- 
ary, 1893. 

No. 48.] UNITED STATES LEGATION, Honolulu, March 8, 1892. 

Sm: In view of possible contingencies in these islands, I ask for the instructions 
of the Department of State om the following, viz: 

If the Government here should be surprised and overturned by an orderly and 
peaceful revolutionary movement, largely of native Hawaiians, and a provisional 
or republican government organized and proclaimed, would the United States 
minister and naval commander here be justified in responding affirmatively to the 
call of the members of the removed Government to restore them to power or 
replace them in possession of the Government buildings? Or should the United 
States minister and naval commander confine themselves exclusively to tho 
preservation of American property, the protection of American citizens, and the 
prevention of anarchy? Should a revolutionary attempt of the character indi- 
cated be made, there are strong reasons to presume that it would begin with the 
seizure of tho police station, with its arms and ammunition, and this accom. 
plished, the Royal Palace and the Government buildin containing the cabinet 
offices and archives, would very soon be captured, the latter building being situ- 
ated about one- of a mile from the station. Insuchcontingencies would 
it be justifiable to use the United 8. forces here to restore the Government 
buildings to the possession of the displaced officials? Ordinarily in like circum- 
stances the rule seems to be to limit the landing and movement of tho United States 
force in foreign waters and dominion exclus "f to the protection of the United 
States legation and of the lives and property of American citizens. But as the 
relations of the United States to Hawaii are exceptional, and in former years the 
United States officials here took somewhat exceptional action in circumstances ot 

r, I desireto know how far the present minister and naval commander may 
deviate from established international rules and precedents in the contingencies 
indicated in the first part of this dispatch. 

Lhave information which I deem reliable that there is en organized revolution- 
ary Lak fe the islands, com largely of native Hawaiians and a considera- 
ble number of whites and half whites, led chiefly by individuals of the latter two 
classes. This — is hostile to the Queen and to her chief confidants, especially 

g to the throne of the half-English heir apparent, now being 

England, and means to gain its object either by forcing the to 
select her cabinet from its own mem or else to ov: the monarchy and 
—— e d won Fe ee ae eror] t odeshusir nai eA sie 
islands. portion mean only former, and the other portion 
inten« the latter. Taito to — n the former, the mest of tbe | would 
seek the latter alternative. I have little doubt the ES ipt would 
mig gn yop meters ped ete rr eror oe ied ea oe ship of 
war. Is oline on that therevolutionary attempt bemade 
so long as there is a United States forco in the harbor of — but it would 


f . evidence 
ini umstantial, 


be rash to assume or assert this 
to ask for instructions in view 


+ Therefore I deem it my official duty 

possible contingencies. 

ae -—- add that the annexation sentiment is increasing, suite as much among 
w 


te residents and native Hawaiians, and other workingmen who own no 


sugar stock, as with the sugar planters. 


I te. 
—— JOHN S.STEVENS. 


Now; Mr. Speaker, it is perfectly apparent from this letter that 
Mr. Stevens was fally aware of the fact that a revolution was being 
hatched. It is fartherapparent that he was in the confidence of 
the conspirators, for the very contingency he is trying to provide ~ 
for did happen, and in the very manner ontlined by him in this note. 
He wants instructions. He already has instructions, which in 
effect had been given to every American minister for more than a 
hundred years. Revolutions and counter-revolutions had time and 
again taken place in other countries where we had ministers resi- 
dent and they had no difficulty in giving similar instructions, that 
interpretation perfectly consistent with the policy adopted by 
Washington, Jefferson, Monroe, and others who had aided in laying 
the foundation of a distinctive American policy, foreign and domes- 
tie, a policy which had given us world-wide honor, He asks, “or 
should the United States minister and naval commander confine 
themselves exclusively to the preservation of American pro; ; 
the protection of American citizens, and the prevention of anarchy’ f 

What else should they have done ? What other purpose could 
the American Navy be legally used for in a foreign country and in 
the waters of a friendly power? There was but one other way 
they could be used, and that was to aid the revolution and the 
overthrow of the established Government of Hawaii. In this note 
he tells where the revolution will begin, where the attack will be 
made; he sketches, accurately, nearly twelve months before it 
oceurs, what will be the plans of the revolutionists. Mr. Stevens 
knew full well what his duties were in the contingency he depicts. 
He says that under ordinary circumstances the rule would be to 
„limit the landing and movement of the United States forces in 
foreign waters and dominion, exclusively to the protection of the 
United States Legation and the lives and property of American 
citizens.” What extraordinary circumstances intervened that a 
different rule should prevail in Honolulu than would be applied at’ 
Liverpool? No, hestated the ruleclearly and concisely. Beyond 
this he could not go and abide by the letter and spirit of his 
instructions. 

Again, in this most remarkable note he says, I have information 
which 1 deem reliable that there is an organized revolutionary 
party on the island,” etc.—an American minister with this kind of 
information—reliable information—with instructions from his home 
Government in his pocket ‘‘not in any manner to participate in 
the political 8 of the country where he resides!” It sur- 
passes belief, Mr. Speaker, He further tells us that there are two fac- 
tions of this revolutionary party with different aimsin view; oneis 
to overthrow the Government, establish a Republic, with the ulti- 
mate view of annexation to the United States. This is always upper- 
most in his mind. This minister must have been ee wit the 
power of prophecy. Elijah of old had returned to lead us in diplo- 
mácy; no other nation possessed such a jewel. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the reason given for the resolution of January 
by every Republican who has sonipa the floor on this question is 
that the Queen attempted to promulgate another constitution. Mr, 
Stevens flatly refutes this assertion, and absolutely destroys this ' 
argument in his letter to Mr. Blaine, dated March 8,1892. He says 
that there is already a revolutionary party in the islands; he tells 


who compose it, what are the purposes, etc., thus showing con- 
clusively that while this may have precipitated the coup d'état, it 
was not the cause, nor did it originate with this avowed pu 

for 


of the Queen to pee a new constitution; it had exist 
nearly a year at least prior to this time. So, gentlemen, you will 
have to assign some other reason for the conduct of Mr. 8 
and his colleagues in revolt. Other notes of Mr. Stevens could be 
cited showing his purpose and intent relative to this revolution 
and the ultimate annexation of the islands, but it is unnecessary. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to consider another branch of this 
8 skein of diplomacx, tangled because our minister had 
evolved in his brain the scheme of territorial acquisition. He 
wanted his name to go sounding down the ages as a greater man 
than Jefferson, who had increased our territory by purchase at an 
expense of $15,000,000, when he, the minister to Hawaii, had aceom- 
lished the same ends by annexation, and without the cost of a dol- 
ar. It was indeed a brilliant scheme, worthy of a great mind, and 
laudable in its purpose, if it could have been accomplished wi t 
revolation and bloodshed and by the consent and with the untram- 
meled will of the people to be annexed as a part of our great sys- 
tem. But, unfortunately for his reputation as a diplomat, as well 
as the complete success of his much-desired object, Grover Cleve- 
land, honest, sturdy, and trustworthy, was called to the Presideney 
before its final accomplishment and had a different view of diplo- 
macy and “national honesty," and decided to maintain American 
honor and the American policy above any desire for territorial 


extension.” 
ainst our minister is 


nature circ but all fürnished by himself. It has 
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also antedated the coup @éat of January 16th and 17th, when 
the Queen was dethroned and the so-called committee of safet 
assumed control of the Government of Hawaii. Mr. Stevens left 
the capital for a cruise on the 4th day of January, returning on 
Saturday, the 14th. On the same day the Queen convened the Leg- 
islature, called her ministers together, for the purpose of proclaim- 
ing a new constitution, but after conference with the ministry she 
zin TRA and by written proclamation, renounced her intention, 
Every assurance was given, both by oral and written proclama- 
tion, that she had completely abandoned all idea of changing the 
8 law of the land. Notwithstanding these assurances 
assurance given Mr. Stevens in writing, a mass meeting was call 
by a self-constituted committee of safety, composed of 13 members, 
7 of whom were foreigners and at this mass meeting speeches were 
made and resolutions were adopted, but at no time was itintimated 
to the populace that the intention was to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and dethrone the Queen. 

The so-called committee of safety met again Saturday night, and 
on Sunday, the 15th. The evidence taken by Mr. Blount and Mr. 
Stevens' confession show beyond any reasonable doubt that during 
Sunday and Monday the committee of safety were in conference 
with the United States minister, and that he was fully aware not 
only of the purpose of the conspiracy, but of their plans as well. 

A minister "of the United States, with written instructions for- 
bidding him from interfering in the local and political affairs of the 
country to which he wasaccredited, on the Sabbath day in conference 
with conspirators, with the avowed purpose of overthrowing the 
Constitutional Government of the country to which he was accred- 
ited as a minister, is a picture to make every American blush with 
shame at its recital. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Stevens acknowledges that he met these men 
that day? : 

Mr. STALLINGS. Yes, sir; as suggested by the gentleman from 
NewYork. Mr. Stevens acknowledges that he met these men in his 
house, and that this matter was discussed between them. 

The evidence before this House is conclusive that again on Mon- 
day, the 16th of January, other conferences were had with Mr. 
Stevens, and when they agreed to appoint a commander-in-chief of 
their imaginary army, he refused to accept the high office until 
assured by our minister that he would be protected by our vessels 
and soldiers, Mr. W. A. Smith, in his testimony taken by Mr. 
Blount, says in this connection— 

After we adjourned Mr. Thurston and I called upon the American minister 
again and informed him of what was being done. Among other things we talked 
over with him what had better be done in case of our g arrested, or extreme 


or violent measures being taken by the monarchy in re; to us. We did not 
know what steps would be taken, and there was a fi 


g of great unrest and 


sense of in the community. Mr. Stevens gave assurance of his earnest 
purpose to afford all the protection that was in his power to protect life and 
roperty. He emphas the fact that while he could call for the U. S. troo 


ee life and property, he could not recognize any government until actually 


And Monday the Queen and her ministers issued the following 
proclamation : 


DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Honolulu, H. I., January 16, 1893. 
Sm: I have the honor to inclose to your excellency a copy of a By authority” 
notice issued this morning by Her Majesty's ministers under Her Majesty's 
sanction and approval. 
Ihave the ge to be, with the highest respect, your excellency's obedient 


` servant, 
. SAMUEL PARKER, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
e His Excellency JoHN L. 


STEVENS, 3 
nited States Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, Honolulu. 
By AUTHORITY. 


Her esty's ministers desire to express their apprectiation for the quiet and 
order which have prevailed in this community since the events of Saturday, and 
are authorized to say that the position taken by Her Majesty in re to the 
promulgation of a new constitution was under stress of her native subjects. 

Authority is given for the assurance that ary changes desired in the funda- 
ae a of the land will be sought only by methods provided in the constitu- 
t A 


Her Majesty's ministers request all citizens to accept the assurance of Her Maj- 
ty in the same spirit in rhich it is ven. 
T - s) LILIUOKALANI. 
SAMUEL PARKER, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


W. H. CORNWELL, 
tees Finance. 
JOHN F. COLBURN, 
Minister of the Interior. 
A. P. PETÉRSON, 
= Attorney-General. 
This was not only published and distributed over the entire city, 
buta cony Pang to each foreign consulate, and the above copy was 
found by Mr. Blount among the files at the legation. Soon after 
the promulgation of this proclamation and on the same day, Mon- 
day, the 16th day of 1 mass meeting of citizens of all 
classes and conditions, numbering nearly 2,000, assembled and 


passed the following resolution: 

9 That tho assurance of Her ty the een, contained in this 
day's ation, is accepted by the . that the 
Government no Pill » a modification of the constitution by 

other means than those . 


organic law 
That arg ar assurance, the citizens here assembled will 
their cordial support the administration, and indorse them in sustaining gr 
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The citizens in this mass meeting say that they accept the assnr- 
ances of the Government that no further attempt to Shame ape 
new constitution will be made, and pledge their support to t 
Government, and will indorse them in sustaining this policy. 

But on the same day another meeting was held which could be 
justly termed the Stevens meeting. This was called by and under 
the auspices of the committee of safety, protesting against the 
Queen’s actions of Saturday, when public proclamation had twice 
been made of her intention and determination to forego any change 
in the Constitution, only as provided by that 8 They 
secured the passage of the following resolutions: 

Now, therefore, we, the citizens of Honolulu, of all nationalities, and 
of political Y affiliations, do hereby condena. and denounce the action of the 
Queen and her supporters. 

And we do hereby. ratify the appointment and indorse the action and report 
made by thesaid committee of safety and we do hereby further empower such 
committee to further consider the situation, and further devise such ways and 
means as may be n to secure the permanent maintenance of law and 
order and the protection of life, liberty, and property in Hawaii. 

This meeting, called by {the committee of safety composed of 13 
members—5 Americans, 1 ‘Englishman, and 1 German—adjourned 
about 3 o’clock and addressed the following note to our minister: 

HAWAIIAN ISLA 


To His Excellency 8 L. STEVENS, Honolulu, January 


merican Minister Resident: 

Sm: We, the undersigned, citizens and residents of Honolulu, respectfully 
represent that, in view of recent D rae events in this Kingdom, culmina in 
the revolutionary acts of Queen Liliuokalani on Saturday last, the public safety 
ig menaced and lives and property are in peril, and we appeal to you and the 
United Statea forces at your command for assistance. 

The Queen, with the aid of armed force and accompanied by threats of violence 
and bloodshed from those with whom she was acting, attempted to proclaim a new 
constitution; and while prevented for the time from accomplishing her object, 
declared publicly that she would only defer her action. 

This conduct and action was upon an occasion and under circustances which 
have created general alarm and terror. 

We areunable "P yore ourselves without aid, and, therefore, pray for the pro- 
tection of the United States forces. 

I eall special attention of members of this House to the last 
clause inthis most remarkable production: ‘We are unable to pro- 
tect ourselves without aid, and therefore pray for the protection of 
the United States forces.” Under what ob igations were our forces 
to protect conspirators against the Constitutional Government of a 
weak but friendly power? They did not ask for the protection of 
the legation and the lives and property of American citizens, the 
only authority our minister had for the landing of our forces iü 
foreign waters, but because * we are unable to protect ourselves 
without aid.” Suppose they were unable to protect themselves, 
could it be said that even if they had been American citizens the; 
could create a necessity for protection by their own wrongful an 
illegal ae and plead that as a right to call on our troops for pro- 
tection 

No, Mr. Speaker; I have not a question but that this part of this 
note was absolutely true; they had to have the protection of out 
troops and their services in accomplishing the dsthronement of the 
‘Queen. This was the call and only call on our minister for troo 
to protect the legation and the lives and property of our citizers, 
and the Queen and her minister protested ha writing against land- 
ing American troops. Not a call for help from our citizens, bnt b 
a revolutionary committee, composed of various nationalities, 
scheming the overthrow of a Government without a soldier or a 
single stand of arms. 

imid and frightened at their own treasonable conduct and weak- 
ness, they have not the courage and manhood to proceed further, 
and send a committee to our minister requesting him not to land 
pa ge until the next morning. But Mr. Stevens was not fright- 
ened. He had at hand an American man-of-war, officered and 
manned by brave men, and he told them whether they were ready or 
not, he would land the U. 8. troops that evening. Soon after this, 
about 4 o'clock, about 175 marines and officers marched through the 
streets with arms and cannon, loaded and shotted, and took up 
their position not at the American legation, not in the neighbor- 
hood of the American residents or where their property was located 
but 76 yards aeross a narrow street from the Hawaiian Governmen 
building. Admiral Skerrett, the commander of the Pacific squad- 
ron, when requested to give his official opinion of the desirability 
of the location of the troops to protect American property and the 
American legation and consulate, said: 


Sm: I have examined, with a view of inspection, the premises first eee eA 


the force landed from the U. S. S. Boston, and known as Arion Hall, situa 
the west side of the Government building. The tion of this location is in the 


known as Music Hall. The street it faces is com- 


ı 1893, 


business portion of the town, and generally far away from the United States lega- 
tion and consulate-general, as well as being distant dro the houses and d 
of United States eit m the 1 sketch thai 

th e east, such attac 


een's troops they would have been un 
— $ that I consider 


support the Provisional Government troops, then 
puilding, it was a wise choice, Ld fn enfilade any troops attackin 
from the palace grounds in front. are la nothing farther for 15 
reference to this matter, and as has been called by you to my atten 
which is submitted for your consideration. 
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When these troops were landed the evidence is uncontroverted 
that there was nof the least indication of disorder either on the 
streets of the city or on the island. Women and children werefear- 
lessly walking the streets, d unconcious of danger, and 
men at their usual vocations. e pages of history will not furnish 
a parallel. There was no pretense, at this time, that the so-called 
committee of safety had organized a government. There is no pre- 
tense that American citizens had requested of the minister the 
landing of troops to protect life or property. There is no qe nse 
thatthe Government of Hawaii requested or consented to the land- 
ing of troops. 

en, Mr. PEE thisaction of our minister in landing troops 
on the soil of Hawaii was in itself an act of war. 

It will not be denied that the United States troops took possession 
oftheisland of Hawaii in open violation of every principle ofinterna- 
tional law, right, precedent, and justice, without the request or con- 
sent, as [havesaid,of the de jure and de facto government of theislands. 
Then the occupation was unlawful, without precedent, and had for 
its aim and purpose the execution of a scheme long contemplated 
by Mr. Stevens, of annexing the islands to the United States. Our 
troops occupied the city of Honolulu nearly twenty-four hours 
before the so-called committee of safety proclaimed the existence of 
a Provisional Government and the dethronement of the Queen. At 
half-past2 o'clock on Tuesday the committee of safety, after an inter- 
view with Minister Stevens, in which he agreed if the revolution- 
ists wereattacked by the Queen's forces that he would interfere, 
and the Queen's ministers received the same information. Even 
then they sent one of their number to the Government building to 
see who was there, and finding no one present they proceeded to the 
building in squads, by different routes, and read their proclama- 

on. 

Messrs. Parker and Peterson testified before Mr. Blount: 


That on Tuesday at 1 o'clock they called on Mr. Stevens, and by him were 
informed that in the event the Queen's forces assailed the insurrectionary forces 
he vould intervene. 

At 2:30 o’clock of the same day the members of the Provisional Government 
n to the Government building in squads and read their proclamation- 

hey had separated in their march to the Government building for fearof observa. 
tion and arrest. was no sign of an insurrectionary soldier on the street. 
The committee of safety sent to the Government building a Mr. A. S. Wilcox to 
seo who was there, and, on being informed that there were no Government forces 


on the grounds, in the manner I have related and read their p: 
tion. Just befere concluding the reading of this instrument 15 volunteer troops 
. Withina hour afterward some 80 or 40 made their ap; 


a pearance, 
" part of the Queen's forces, numbering 224, were located at the station house, 
about one-third of a mile from the Government building. The Qu with a 
body of 50 troops, was located at the palace, north of the Government 2 
about 400 yards. A little northeast of the palace and some 200 
the barracks, was another body of 272 troops. These forces 
artillery, 386 rifles, and 16 revolvers. West of the Government building and 
across a n w street were posted Capt. Wiltse and his troops, these likewise 
ving and small arms. 


Immediately upon reading the proclamation by a citizen of the 
United States establishing the so-called government while the 
Queen’s forces were still in possession of the police station and all 
other defensive avenues of the Government, our minister sent a 
note to the committee of safety recognizing the Government as the 


de facto Government of the islands. Mr. Stevens said: 
A Provisional Government having been duly constituted in the place of the 
recent Government of Queen Liliuokalani, and said Provisional ent 


being in full possession of the Government building. the archives, and the treas- 
ury, and in control of the capital of the Hawaiian Islanda, Ihereby pepe said 
Provisional Government as the de facto Government of the Hawaiian Islands. 


Here without the firing of a gan, without a soldier, without muni- 
tions of war, a few foreigners declared that the Government of the 
Queen had ceased to exist, and in its stead they had set up a Pro- 
visional Government. Does the history of all time record such a 
tarce. Of all of the revolutions ever hatched for the overthrow of 
an Organized Government, this must stand out in the pages of his- 
tory as the most farcical. 

It is not 3 to sustain Mr. Blount's report by further evi- 
dence, hut I will add the statement of one of the ablest and most 
experienced journalists in the country, Mr. Nordhoff, who was sent 
out to Hawaii by the New York Herald, and remained there several 
months investigating the causes which lead to the revolution and 
how it was carried out. 


First. The Hawaiian Government, to which he was accredited, did not ask him 
to land troo It was certainly competent to deal with any attempt at disorder 
or insurrection, having troops, arms, and a battery of Gatlings, as well as a 
police force, all under command of an officer capable and ready to act. This the 
conspirators knew, and therefore they did not actively move until after Mr. 
Stevens had landed United States forces and guns. They read their proclama- 
tion, in fact, under the protection of the U States forces and under their 


guns. 

Second, Mr. Stevens has pretended that he landed the troops and guns to pro- 
tect the life and property of Americans. This was one of the false statements b 
which he deceived Secretary Foster. But American life and property are foun 
in Honolulu, the last on or near the wharves, and the first in the residence part 
of the town. He stationed the Boston's men and guns away from the wharves 
and business streets and far away from the residence quarter, between the 
and Government building, in sucha way as to command both of these and nothing 


have the authority of a naval officer, With whom I examined the place, for say- 
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ing that where Mr. Stevens ordered the troops to be placed they were useless to 
defend American life or property, but excellently posted to cow, and ifn 
—— the Government and cover the hasty proclamation- reading of the con · 
rators. : 
Third. Mr. Stevens pretends that there was fers Ce ae which he 
neg troops. Bat on the con , overwh g evidence shows that thé 
wn was entirely quiet. 


Mr. Blount in his report to the President commenting on the com- 
plicity of Mr. Stevens with revolutionists, says: 


Mr. Stevens consulted 8 the peus of the revolutionary movement 
from the evening of the 14 These osed to him all their plans. They 
feared arrest and punishment. He promised them protection. They needed the 
trocps on — to overawe the tory supporters and Government, This he 
a to and did furnish. They few arms and no trained soldiers. They did 
not mean to fight. It was arranged between them and the American minister 
that the proclamation dethroning the Queen and organizing a provisional govern- 
ment should be read from the Government 9 he would follow it with a 
speedy recognition. All this was to be done with erican „ with 
re arms and artillery across a narrow street within astone's w. This was 
one. 

Then commenced arguments and importunities to the mili 
the Queen that the United States had reco the Provisio: 
would su it; that for them to persist involved useless b. 

No soldier of the Provisional Government ever left the 2-acre lot. 


Now, Mr, Speaker, in concluding my remarks on this branch of 
the subject showing Mr. Stevens’ complicity in this so-called revo- 
lution and overthrow of the Constitutional Government of Hawaii, 
Iwillonly add one more extract from the voluminous testimony 
sent to this House by the President. Mr. F. W. Wunderburg, who 
was offered the position of collector-general of customs by the Pro- 
visional Government, and who was one of the bravest and boldest 
of the revolutionary leaders, in his evidence taken by Mr. Blount, 
Says: 

‘The committee of safety met at the office of W. O. Smith in Fort street, Ho: 
lulu, at about 4 o'clock in the afternoon of Monday, the 16th day of Jan ^ 
1893, for the p of discussing the necessary steps to be taken in forming a 


new governmen 
prie Aio the committee met it was decided that they were not ready fi 
d la: 
e c 


commander and 
Government and 


g of the American troops, and a committee of with Thurston as 
tched tion to prevail 


was immediately to the American 
of the Boston's men. The commi 


upon Mr. Stevens to delay the landin; 


returned shortly and reported that Mr. Stevens had said to them: Gentlemen, 
the score of the Boston land this afternoon at 5 o'clock, whether you are ready 
ornot. 

The foregoing is ipeo of Mr. Stevens's reply to the committee is as near literal as 
can be remembered, and gives a correct idea of the meaning conveyed. The com- 
mittee of safety adjourned to meet the same 3 7:30 O0 at the house 
of Henry Wa in Nuuanu Valley. The erican troops landed at 5 


house, 3 
o'clock, as Mr. Stevens had told the ttee they would, and marched up Fort 
street to Merchant, and along Merchant street, balting in King street, between 
the palace and Government building. 
At the time the men landed the town was ger quiet, business hours were 
and c. 


nothing unusual was to be seen except the 3 of a formidable armed force 


with Gatling gun: 
a hospital 
Sis on the — 


length of time, as 
ammunition, also haversacks and canteens, and were attend 
was aroused, and the youngsters, more particularly, followed the troops to see 


To sum up, Mr. Speaker, these events which crowded themselves 
upon each other with such rapidity that the human mind fails to 
grasp them, it will be seen that on Saturday, the 14th day of Jan- 
uary, the Committee of Safety first met; on Monday, the 16th, our 
forceslanded and took possession of the island; on Tuesday the 
17th, the Provisional Government was proclaimed, and on Thurs- 
day, the 19th, commissioners were appointed and sailed in a vessel 
ready for the occasion to conclude a treaty of annexation and ces- 
sion with the United States of the Sandwich Islands. Then, sir, it 
will be seen that inthirty-two days they had dethroned the queen, 
established a Provisional Government, commissioners had been ap- 
poms with power to cede the islands to the United States, they 

ad traveled 6,000 miles by land and water, conferred with the 
Secretary of State and President of the United States as to the 
terms of annexation, and arranged the stipulations and submitted 
the same to the United States Senate for their ratification, 

Why this unseemly haste during the closing hours of Mr. Harri- 
son's administration? We are simply dazed with the rapidity with 
which this Government was torn down, blotted off the map of na- 
tions, and its territory disposed of to another power. is, Mr. 
Speaker, is but a brief and imperfect summary of the facts which 
go to make up the case against Mr. Stevens, and demand the vote 
of this House in condemnation of his course as a diplomat and agent 
ofour Government. The proof is accessible, in the possession of 
this House, sustaining every proposition contended for—but why 
consume time in further discussing the first clause of this resolution? 
se Stevens must be censured and his actions disowned by this 

ouse. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we come to the discussion of the other branch 
X this resolution reported by the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

t says: ^ 
d. That we heartily apro. the RA announced by the President of 


Secon: 
the United States, that interference with the domestic affairs of an independent 
nation is contrary to the spirit of American institutions. 


This is a clear-cut, unequivocal statement of our position and pol- 
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icy in dealing with AU nations. It is not only the doctrine of 
the Democratic party in dealing with independent foreign nations 
but every Democrat insists that thesame doctrine should be applied 
in dealing with the States of this Union, and that the Federal Gov- 
anne should not interfere with the domestic or local affairs of 
any State. 

l want to say to my Republican friends on the other side of this 
chamber that wo indorse this doctrine as laid down by Grover 
Cleveland, and we will also indorse his interpretation of this doc- 
trine when he was called on to apply it in controversy with 
Hawaii. You all know that it is correct and fully in accord with 
every precedent established by every administration since the organi- 
zation of the Federal Government, more than one hundred years 
2225 Your last Secretary of State, Mr. Foster, on the 11th day of 

ebruary, 1893, in writing to Mr. Stevens on this question, after he 
had cast aside and trampled under foot the very last vestigo of this 
time-honored American policy, by declaring a protectorate over 
Hawaii, said: 


So far, therefore, as action amounts to according, at the request of tho de 
facto sovereign Government of the Hawaiian Islands, the cooperation of the moral 
and material forces of the United States for the of life and property 
from apprehended disorders, your action is commended. But so far as it 
a to overstep that limit by E id LÀ and power of the Uni 

o Hawaiian 


above that of the Government o 6 
ector, or to impair in anyway the independent soverei of the 
8 by au vepres doce pe ead dur Deme ta as the symbol 
and manifestation of paramount authority, it is disavowed. 


No, gentlemen; you have one main object in pressing the debate 
on these resolutions, and that is to censure Grover Cleveland. We 
are determined that you shall not doit. You desire to manufacture 

olitical capital by holding him up to the American people as an 

crican President who has attempted, by virtue of his great 

office, and the power incident thereto, to tear down a Republican 

form of government in Hawaii and build on its ruins a Monarchy. 

You can neither prove that there is now a Republican form of Gov- 
administered b 


ernment in Hawaii, y Mr. Dole, nor that Mr. Cleve- 
land has done more than endeavor to undo the wrong 
trated on the Hawaiian people, by a Republican agent, backed 


the br un use of our Navy. ho elected Mr. Dole? What 
authority had he for administering the Government of Hawaii? 

I have been taught that a republican form of government is one 
built by the people and administered by the pears There has 
been no election by the people in Hawaii, neve more than 
a year has passed away since Dole assumed the reins of power. The 

le have had no voiee in this matter. 'The facts are, and you 
ow it, that thirteen conspirators met in conference, ba by 
the minister of the United States, and declared themselves a com- 
mittee of afety, sand elected one of their number President of 
Hawaii, and then proceeded to declare that Constitutional Govern- 
ment no longer existed and that the Queen was deposed. In this 
way they assumed power and have held it since. Now you say that 
the President is attempting to destroy a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, in order that he may build up a Monarchy. 

The only proof that you have ever adduced to establish this false- 
hood is the fact that soon after Mr. Cleveland was inaugurated 
President ho withdrew from the Senate the treaty of annexation 
which Mr. Harrison had submitted for ratification, and appointed 
Mr. Blount special commissioner, with paramount powers, to 
Hawaii. You boldly and defiantly assert on the floor of this House, 
with as mach vehemence as if it were the gospel truth, that there 
is no precedent for this, and that the President has no constitu- 
tional right, and should be censured, if not impeached, by this 
House. ; 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to read, for the benefit and information 
of those gentlemen who have been most assertive on this proposi- 
tion, a long list of precedents which will clearly show that it has 
been held from the foundation of this Government that it was the 
right of the President, and clearly within constitutional limitations, 
to appoint special agents and commissioners with paramount pow- 
ers, for particular and specific purposes, without the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. ese precedents which I will cite will also 
show that this has been done even while the Senate was in session. 
This report was made by Senators JOHN T. MonaAN, Eli Saulsbury, 
Joseph E. Brown, and H. B. Payne, members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the Senate in 1888, in reference to the treaty 
between the United States and England. They said: 


The table hereto appended, marked C, will furnish an reference to all the 
appointments of diplomatic agents to negotiate and conc conventions, agree- 
ments, and treaties with 8 wers since 1792. The whole number of per- 
sous appointed or recognized by President, without the concurrence or advice 
of the ate, or the express authority of Congress, as agents to conduct nego- 
tiations and conclude treaties is four hundred and thirty-eight, Three have been 

by the Secretaryjof State and thirty-two have been appointed by the 
dent with the advice and of the Senate. 

It will be seen that an interval of fifty-three years, between 1827 and 1830, 
occurred during which the President did not ask the consent of the Senate to any 


such = tment. 

The wing important appointments and many others were made when the 
Senate was in session: 

March 2, 1793.—David Humphries. By Washington. Commissioned plenipo- 
tentiary to treat with Algiers. Congress adjourned on that day. 
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Jan 1832.—Edmund Roberts. By Jackson. Commissioned to treat 

with Gockin China and Siam. Con, in — 

May 8, 1888.— Nathaniel Niles. Van Buren. Special agent to negotiate 


Sardinia. gress in session. 
March 28, 1846.—A. Dudley Mann. By Polk. Special agent to treat with sun- 
states of Germany. oe in session, 

e constitutional power of the President to select the agents through whom 
he will conduct such ess is not affected by the fact that the Senate is or is 
not in session at the time of such appointment, or while the negotiation is being 
conducted; or the fact that he may prefer to w: , even from the Senate, or 
from other countries, the fact that he is treating with a particular power or ón à 


special subject. 
‘The secret-service fund that Con votes to the Department of State annually 


is that from which such deep e usually paid. That is the most important 
ons. 


reason for such 7 77 
Tho following is a of Appendix C: 


Persons appointed by the dent and confirmed by the Senate: 

1792, William Carmichael, William Shott, to treat in. 

to treat with Great Britain. ai 

1794. Thomas ekney, to treat with Spain. 

. Rufus EY ep with Great Britain. 

. John Q. A , to treat with Prussia. 

- John Q. Adams, to treat with Sweden. 

, John Marshall, SINN Gerry, to treat with Franco. 
w 8 


France. 
1799. W. R. Davis, vice H. 
1803. James Monroe and R. 


inted by the Secretary of State: 
1825, her Hughes, to treat with Denmark. 


There are many such cases, but I will not consume the time of the 
House in further citing precedents for the President's authority to 
appoint ial agents in matters touching our Foreign Relations 
py pats : consent of the ap disp 8 A 

This, Mr. Speaker, effectively disposes of one e gravest char, 
made against the President in his conduct of our Forei Relations 
with Hawaii. He had a perfect right to appoint Mr. Blount com- 
missioner and to confer upon him paramount powers. 

There is nothing, as I have heretofore shown, in the charge that 
Mr. Dole’s government was Republican in form and that Mr. Cleve- 
land was attempting to destroy it and set up a Monarchy in its 
stead. The Monarchy had in fact never ceased to exist; its fune- 
tions had been suspended by the armed forces of the United States 
and its authority usurped by a band of adventurers and revolu- 
tionists who were held in power by the attitude of our Government 
and ministers. 

In charity to the Republican administration, I will say that both 
Mr. Harrison and his Secretary of State, . Foster, had been 
imposed upon by the Hawaiian Commissioners, who had been sent 
to Washington to negotiate a treaty of annexation with the United 
States. In submitting the treaty to the Senate, the ial message 
of the President accompanying the papers stated that “the over- 
throw of the monarchy was not in any way promoted by this Gov- 
ernment.” This was stated as a fact by the President of the United 
States, and was a fact of vital importance when the treaty was 
under consideration by the Senate. Of courseif the overthrow of 
the Constitutional Government of the Queen was either directly or 
indirectly promoted by the United States, this treaty ought not to 
have been ratified by the Senate. But this was not all Mr. 
Speaker, the Secretary of State, in his letter to the President, 
accompanying the treaty, drawn up in the State Department, said, 
among other things: 


At the time the Provisional Government took possession of the Government 
buildings, no oes or officers of the United States were present or took any 
8 e proceedings. No public ition was accorded to the 

ional Government by the United States minister until after the Queen's 
abdication and when they were in effective possession of the Government build- 
ings, the archives, the treasury, the barracks, the police station, and all the po- 
tential of the Government. 

Then, and not until then, when the Provisional Government had obtained full 
de facto control, was the new order of things reco; by the United States 
minister, whose formal letter of recognition was promptly followed by like action 
on the part of the Lanes rome of all Dee or eee e resident on the 
Hawaiian Islands, T is not the slightest cation at any time prior to 
such formal in full accord with the invari- 
able precedents of this Government, did the United States minister take any part 
in promoting the change, either by intimidating the Queen or by giving assur- 
ance of support to the organizers of the Pro Government. 


Again he says in the same letter: 

On „the 14th of Jam the ital was wholly controlled the 
royal 8 a additi tional force of over 500 armed men nes artnet - 
ized by Hawaiian law. On the same day the first call to arms in opposition to the 
Queen was issued, and the citizens’ committee of safety was developed. During 
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was not until late in tlie afternoon of Monday, the 16th, after request for protec- 
tion had been made by many citizens of United S res! in Honolulu, 
that a force of marines was landed from the Boston, by direction of the minister, 


ch for many have 
nited States to cooperate with the minister 
for the protection of the lives and property of American citizens in case of immi- 


nent disorder. 


This letter was also sent to the Senate with the President’s spe- 
cial message and the treaty of annexation. With these statements 
from the very highest authority, from that source from which the 
Senate had a right to expect the true condition of affairs eould and 
would be furnished them, they, of course, had a right absolutely to 
depend on this information. But, sir; aeconr ing the Presi- 
dent’s message, the letter of his Secretary of State, and the treaty, 
Was a protest from the Queen and her minister, stating explicitly 
that she had yielded up her Government to the superior force and 
power of the United States. She said: 


(Received February 3, 1893.) 


His Excellency BENJAMIN HARRISON, 
: President of the United States: 
My Great AND GOOD FRIEND: rs grip nei, erectae qr ee 
- eccasion. Some of M egt aided. we renounced. their loyalty 


ements, Si 
for that purpose, I submitted to force, believing that ho would not have acted in 
that manner unless by the authority of the Government which he represents. 
was. Lenin seat ENS reasons: The of a con- 
States; the to avoid —Ü' and the 
destruction of life and property, and the certainty which I that you and your 
Government will right whatever wrongs may have been inflicted upon us in the 
premises. 
In due time statement of the true facts relating to this matter will be laid before 
you, and I live in the hope that you will judge uprightly and justly between 
Tins appen] 8388 for myself personally, but for who have 
s e m m 
hitherto always enjoyed the friendship P — f Son of the E rya Staten 
My opponents have taken the only vessel which eould be obtained here for the 
purpose, and hearing of their intention to send a delegation of their number to 
presens their side of this conflict before you, I requested the favor of sen by 
he same vessel an 3 you, 33 before you my statement, as the facts 


spys to myself and my sabjec 
request has been and I now ask you that in justice to myself and 
to my people that no steps be taken by the G of the United States until 
"p be heard by y 

shall be able to dispatch an envoy about the 2d day of February, as that will 
be the first availableo ty heuce, and he will reach you with every possible 


there be no ga in the settlement of this matter. 

I pray you, therefore, good friend, that you will not allow any conclusions 

to bo reached by you until my envoy arrives. 

I beg to assure you of the continuance of my highest consideration. 
LILIUOKALANT, R. 


HONOLULU, January 18, 1898. 


This communication was received at the State Department on tho 
8d day of February, 1893, before the treaty of annexation had been 
concluded, or ever considered. In this note from the Queen to my 
* Great and Good Friend," the President of the United States, is pre- 
sented a state of facts, as Mr. Cleveland says in his special medge 
transmitting the co dence to Congress, “upon the face of the 
papers submitted with the treaty, it clearly appeared there was open 
and undetermined an issue of fact of the most vital importance.” 
There was an issue of fact and it was of vital importance to both 
governments, because it involved the very existence of the Consti- 
tutional Government in Hawaii, and to the United States it 
involved the destruction of a foreign policy as old as the Govern- 
ment itself; it involved our national honesty, our good faith, and 
our integrity as a nation. 

When Mr. Cleveland was inducted into office onthe 4th of March, he 
ascertained that this treaty was then pending before the Senate, and 
true to himself and the great trust confided in him by the American 
people, true to the traditions and policies of the Republie, appre- 
ciating national honesty above territorial acquisition, he withdrew 
the treaty from the further consideration of the Senate “to cause 
an accurate, full, and impartial investigation to be made of the 
facts attending the subversion of the Constitutional Government 
of Hawaii." E 

Is there a member of this House, Mr. Speaker, who will risk his 
reputation on the assertion that the nt was wrong in with- 
drawing this treaty from the Senate in order that he deter- 
mine this question of faet, whieh had been submitted to him for 
arbitration, and of sueh vital importance to both nations and 
ples? Ithink not, sir. Ican not believe that partisan pecans 
ean control = pna eee of this e Mines the raaton 
integrity, its honor, e preservation of its traditions poli- 
cies are the stakes at issue. 

But, sir, this is not all; there was another communication in 
which the head of our Government was directly appealed to, where 
8 feeble and defenseless neighbor appealed to our strong and pow- 
erful Government for national justice and fairness. The American 
people are to be congratulated upon the fact that this appeal finally 


reached the ears of a statesman conspicuous for his patriotism and 
courage, a man who regarded the nation’s honor as of the highest 
concern and was actuated and moved alone in his conduct by that 
high and exalted sense of justice which saved the nation from dis- 
grace. 
the United States, she said: 


I, Liliuokalani, by the m of God and under the constitution of the Hawaiian 

Kingdom, Queen, do hereby solemnly protest uu any and all acts doneagainst 

myself and the constitutional Government of the Hawaiian Kingdom by certain 

2 to have established a Provisional Government of for this 
ngdom. 


That I yield to the superior force of the United States of Amorica, whose min- 
ister plenipotentiary, His Exeelleney John L. Stevens, has caused United States 
troops to be landed at Honoluln and declared that he would support the said Pro- 


visional Government. 
Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces and perhaps the loss of life, I do, 


under this protest, and oe ees d said force, yield my Legi Algae such time 
as the Gevernment of the States shall, upon the facts g RE to 
it, undo the action of its representatives and reinstate me in the aut! y which 
I claim as the constituti of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Done at Honolulu this 17th day of January, A. D. 1893. ^ 
LILIUOKALANI, X. 
SAMUEL P. 
Minister LA Affaires 
WM. H. 
M: Finance. 
JNO. F. s 
Minister of the Interior. 
A. P. PE - 
ey- General, 


It was the only thing left to be done. We find indorsed upon this 
paper, which was found. the files at the American legation, 
do on the l7th day of January, 1893." 

Mr. POST. Was that *aecepted" or simply received? 

Mr. STALLINGS. It was received and aceepted both; I think 
Lhave here the exact e used. 

Mr. POST. Lask for information. 

Mr. STALLINGS. I thought that I had the exact language, but 
I find that I have not, or that I ean not put my hand on itjust now. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is evident that the Queen did not yield her 
authority to so-called Provisional Government, “but to the su- 
perior force of the United States of America, whose minister, she 
claims, at the very time, and he does not deny it, had said that he 
would support the Provisional Government. pelled to yield she 
said by force to avoid ee not with the troops of the Provi- 
sional Government for they had not a single soldier - but the troo 
of the United States, who stood ready at their guns only 76 y 
away. She did not yield as a finality, but only until such time as 
the Government of the United States upon a full and fair presenta- 


tion of all the facts, could undo the wrong our minister had perpe- 
trated and reinstate her as the Constitutional Sovereign of Hawaii.” 
Here is an appeal from the action of our minister in dethroning 


the Queen, directly to our Government—to Mr. Cleveland. She 
did not appeal to some neutral power, but with confidence in our 
fairness and honesty, our integrity and national pride, she leaves 
it to us to arbitrate—a party to the wrong. The confidence of this 
woman has not a parallel in the world’s history. Mr. Cleveland 
could not but accept the unpleasant duty thus thrust upon him, 
and when once accepted he had the honor of the nation in his keep- 
ing, and well has he protected her fair name, her policies and tra- 
‘ditions. 

When the position as arbitrator was accep and it could not 
be avoided, as Mr. Cleveland has said,“ the t: or falsity of this 
protest was surely of the first importance.” 

He proceeded to settle it and set about deciding this disputed 

uestion of fact, and appointed in Mr. Blount, as special commis- 
sioner to investigate it, a man of great learning, of wide experience 
in foreign affairs, chairman of that committee in this House, and 
who had been twenty years in Congress, 

On this report, accompanied by a great mass of undisputed evi- 
dence taken at Honolulu, ether with the official records in the 
State Department, Mr. Cleveland decided against annexation, and 
keeping within the bounds of his constitutional authority, as Chief 
magistrate of this great nation, he said in his message: 


In commending this subjeet to the extended powers and wide discretion of 
Congress I desire to add the assurance that I shall be much gratified to cooperate 
in any peor plan which may be devised for the solution of the blem bo- 
fore us Which is consistent with American honor, integrity, and m 3 


The question is now with Congress. The President has 
sustained himselfin the exalted position he holds as the head of 
the invineible National Democratic organization and increased the 
confidence the American people already had in his loyalty and 


wisdom. 

I want to see the Democrat on the floor of this House who will 
record his vote against this resolution, thereby sustaining Mr.. 
Stevens’ construction of the Ameriean policy of diplomacy and. eon- 
demning Mr. Cleveland's foreign policy as undemocratic and ineon- 
sistent with American honor, integrity, and morality. [Applause 
on Demoeratic side.] 

[Here the hammer fell] 


In yielding to what the Queen called the superior force of - 
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Free Wool. 
SPEEOH 
HON. NELSON W. ALDRIOH, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Friday, June 15, 1894. 

The Senate having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) toreduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ALDRICH said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: It is evident from the significant vote which 
has just been taken that the dominant party in the Senate does 
not intend to make any concessions to the woolgrowers of the 
country. It is difficult to find fitting words to characterize the 
cruel and gross injustice about to be done toa large number of 
our fellow-citizens by placing wool upon the free list. 

The injustice in this case is rendered more striking by the 
fact that concessions have been made in the bill to the repre- 
sentatives of almost every otherindustry. Coal has been placed 
upon the dutiable list, and protection given to the coal miners 
of West Virginia and Maryland; iron ore has been placed upon 
the dutiable list, and protection given to the miners of Wiscon- 
sin, of Michigan, of Virginia, of Albmama, and of Tennessee; 
sugar has been placed upon the dutiable list, and protection 
given to the sugar planters of Louisiana. This list might be 
extended indefinitely. It is very evident, however, that no con- 
—, of any kind is to be shown to the wool-growing in- 

ustry. 

From the pretenses—or perhaps I had better use the word 
declarations—of the gentlemen responsible for this bill we should 
be led to infer that every industry of the United States was to 
be treated at least fairly. The distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. GORMAN] in his speech in partial explanation of this 
measure used these words: 


ceptance. 

Then the Senator from Maryland quotes, as follows, from the 
President: 
laws may be passed having for thelr object the granting of discriminating 
and unfair governmental aid to private ventures, we wage no exterminating 
war against any American interests. 

Mr, Cleveland, in his celebrated message sent to Congress in 
1887, used this language: 

$ 11 upon vi 
PI p repakis ha? Doen invited or 

i assured us that in the reforms inaugurated by his party 
friends— . 
abrupt and radical changes which might endanger such enterprises and in- 
juriously affect the interests of labor dependent upon their success and con- 
tinuance are not contemplated or intended. 

In the face of these declarations it is proposed in the pending 
bill to strike down an industry which is more dependent upon 
protective duties than any other; anindustry whichis more wide- 
spread, and in which more people are directly interested than 
any other in the United States. In almost every State and in al- 
most every community peeople are to be found engaged in raising 


sheep. The benefits which come to the farmer from sheep- 
raising are not alone the direct benefits which he receives from 
the sale of wool and mutton, 


Mr. PEFFER. If the Senator from Rhode Island will par- 
don me for a moment, I will say that sheep are raised in every 
State and inevery Territory of the Union except the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thank the Senator from Kansas for his cor- 
rection. I was under the impression that the industry existed 
in nearly all the States, and nearly all the rural communities of 
the United States. 

It would seem that in radical action of this kind, which in- 
volves such a gross discrimination against a large class of citi- 
zens, it should be incumbent upon the members of the commit- 
tee who have the pending bill in charge, to make some expla- 
nation of this exceptional treatment. 

I have heretofore shown, and other Senators have shown more 
at length and more intelligently, how clearly the agricultural 


interests of the North have been discriminated against in almost 
every paragraph of this measure; and here isa provision which 
adds to that discrimination and which will destroy another great 
industry, and yet we hear not one word in defense or explana- 
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tion of this extraordinary action from any Senator on the other 
side of the Chamber—nota single word. Certainly the magni- 
tude of the industry, the large number of people engaged in it, 
entitle it to respectful consideration, and that at least some 
reason should be given why the 5 ged 8 action is to be taken. 
No attempt is made, as suggested by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. CULLOM|, to defend this measure in this respect. 

Isay, and I think it can be clearly demonstrated, that this 
provision will destroy the sheep-raising industry in the United 

tates, or at least that larger portion of it which is devoted to 
the raising of sheep for the production of wool in the States 
lying between the ouri River and the Pacific Ocean, a region 
in which is grown the ong portion of the wool produced in the 
United States. If this bill 8 there can no question 
about the absolute destruction of the sheep industry in this sec- 
tion of the country, asitexists to-day because of the duty on wool, 
and would never have existed except for that duty. ` 

When we consider the fact, which has been very clearly shown 
by many Senators on the floor, that the freight upon the wool 
raised in the States and Territories included in that section to 
the manufacturing centers of the East, exceeds by four or five 
times the cost of transportation from Australia or from Argen- 
tina or from the Cape of Good Hope to our Atlantic coast mar- . 
kets, it must be apparent that the woolgrowers of the West can 
not compete with the woolgrowers in these foreign countries, 
The lower price on their ranches and farms must equal atleast 
the amount of this difference in cost of transportation, amount- 
ing to from 3 to 5 cents a pound. 

o put wool on the free list, therefore, under these conditions 
of competition, is to establish & itive legislative prohibition 
upon the production of wool in this section of the country, and 
in this statement I have not taken into consideration the more 
important fact that with cheaper pamurago and cheaper labor 
in Australia and other competing countries the present cost of 

roducing wool is much lower in these countries than can ever 
be reached in the United States. 

Mr. PALMER. Willthe Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr.PALMER. Will the Senatorexplain to me why it isthat 
the expense of transporting the wool from the West to the East 
can not be saved by the establishment of manufacturing plants 
in the sections of country where the wool is raised? 

Mr. ALDRICH. The Senator, of course,in his question con- 
templates the transfer of the wool manufacture of the country 
from the States where it is now located to the States west of the 
Missouri River. Let us examine for a moment whether this is 
a feasible suggestion, and whether it is possible to carry it out. 

In the East wool-manufacturing plants are already constructed; 
many hundreds of millions of dollars have been invested in their 
construction; and the people of the communities in the East are 
educated, and have been educated for generations, in the work 
of manufacturing wool. The experience of the world has shown 
that manufacturing can be done more cheaply where there is a 
collection and 1 zation of manufacturing industries It can 
be done more cheaply in the East than it can be in the far West 
under existing conditions. 

If wool ismade free the Eastern manufacturer can gather his 
materials from Argentina, from Australia, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from the Oriental countries which raise wool, 
at a cost for transportation, say, of half a cent a pound for cleaned 
wool as against a freight cost of 3 to 5 cents per pound from our 
own Western States and Territories. 

The freight on the ata lea they had been manufactured in 
New England or New York or Philadelphia or any other part of 
the East, to the States and Territories where the wool is pro- 
dneed would be so insignificant that it would play no part in the 

uestion of competition between the Eastern and Western manu- 

acturer. 

You could no more e in my opinion, under existing 
conditions, with free wool, the woolen manufacturing of the 
United States from the East, where it is now located, to the 
points where the wool is grown in the West, than you could 
transplant the agriculture of the Western States, those mag- 
nificent States ong the line of the Missouri River, to New 
England. Natural, insuperable conditions exist which would 
not allow that to be done : 

1f you pass this measure, the great woolen manufacturing in- 
dustries of the United States are to be crippled, if not destroyed. 
Do you think it is possible that any capitalist will under these 
new conditions invest in a woolen mill in Nevada or Montana, 
and enter into competition not only with the East, but with Ger- 
many, and France, and Great Britain? It is not only notfeasible, 
but it would not be possible under the conditions which I have 
. for that to be done. 

he transportation of the greasy wool of the Western States 
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and Territories to New York or Boston involves a freight cost 
of 3 to 5 cents a pound on the cleaned wool, and the transporta- 
tion cost of the manufactured goods in theform of cloth, ora suit 
of clothes, for instance, which weighs 4 or 5 pounds, would be 
infinitesimal. So the Eastern manufacturer, so far as the man- 
ufacture is concerned, would have all his present advantages 
over his Western 8 and the additional one that he 
would be able to buy his materials in foreign countries without 
the payment of duty, and at a very small cost of transportation. 

Mr. PALMER. ill the Senator allow me? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. PALMER. I will say to the Senator that in the West I 
can see no insuperable difficulty in the manufacture of wool at 
the point of consumption. In that region coal is abundant and 
as cheap as it can be obtained in the Eastern regions, and there 
is scarcely an article required for manufacturing which does not 
exist more abundantly in the West than it does in the East, and 
I have not been able to understand why, under these circum- 
stances, the manufacture could not be carried on in the West as 
cheaply as in the East. 

Ican not understand why, if it is for the profit of the manu- 
facturer, the plant can not be transported to the point at which 
both the production and the consumption is to take place. Iam 
not able to comprehend the necessity, the perpetual, eternal 
necessity, for the conveyance of the wool of the West to the 
East. can not understand how it is that the East is to be the 
perpetual woolen manufacturer. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Let us see what the result has been in this 
respect under existing conditions. The wool grown in Montana, 
in ifornia, in Idaho, in Colorado, in New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona is transported to the Eastern States, and manufactured into 
goods, and sent back to those Statesfora market. Our tariff has 
made that possible. With the costof transportation against the 
Eastern manufacturer both ways; that is, with wool taken East, 
manufactured there, and sent to the West, there has been nocon- 
siderable development of woolen manufacturing in the extreme 
Western States, for obvious reasons. 

If you take away the restriction upon the importation of wool 
and allow the Eastern manufacturers to buy their wool in Aus- 
tralia and in Argentina, where they can buy it cheaper than it 
ean i aped be produced in the Western States, with only the 
small disadvantage of the freight apon the finished goods, I think 
the Senator will see that the conditions of competition will still 
be greatly to the disadvantage of Western manufacturers of wool. 
It seems to me there can be no question about that. 

It has been assumed on this floor by a number of Senators that 
the woolen manufacturers of the East and the Republican pro- 
tectionists of the East are now or have been at some time in favor 
of free wool. I wigh to make as strong and as absolute a denial 
of that statement with all of its implications as it is possible for 
me to make. I have a large uaintance among the woolen 
manufacturers of the East, and I know of but two or three in all 
their number who are in favor of free wool, and none of those 
gentlemenare Republicans or protectionists. They are all Demo- 
crats or Mugwumps, and free traders or tariff reformers. 

T do not know a woolen manufacturer in this country in favor 
of free wool who isa N or a protectionist. They recog- 
nize, in common with all other protectionists, that this policy 
anational one; that if it is applicable to the manufacturers of 
wool, it is also applicable to e producers of wool; that if it is 
a good rule to apply to the manufacturer it isan equally good 

e to apply to the farmer, to the agriculturist. ey under- 
Btand perfectly that while wool is their raw material, it is the 
farmer's finished product, into which there has entered as large 
& percentage of labor cost as in the manufactured goods. 

e manufacturer fully understands that he is dependent upon 
the prosperity and purchasing power of farmers and others 
not engaged in manufacturing pursuits for a profitable market 
for his products; that whatever influences lessen or destroy 
the purchasing power of these classes lessens or destroys his 
business. There is a perfect mutuality of interests between those 
employed in agriculture and in manufacturing. 

I understand perfectly well, and I think every man of intelli- 
gence in the United States understands, that this attack is made 
on the woolgrowing industry, not avowedly for the purpose of 
Gestroying woolgrowing in this country, but to destroy the pro- 
tective policy in the United States. Democrats believe that the 
producers of wool, the agriculturists of the West,if this duty 
Shall be removed, will cease to be protectionists and cease to 
vote the Republican ticket. That is the plain purpose of this 
proposition to place wool upon the free list. 

Democrats believe that this enir upon wool is the keystoneof 
the protective arch, and if that is removed the whole system 
will ultimately crumble and fall. Iam glad to see that my dis- 
tingished friend from Indiana . VOORHEES] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. MILLS], who honor me by their attention, re- 
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spond affirmatively to my suggestion; but I think that they donot 
give sufficient credit to the intelligence of the farmers of thé 
United States when they make this admission and expect any 
favorable result to follow. * 

It is true that in this particular instance, with the duty re- 
moved, the industry will be destroyed, the sheep will be killed; 
it will notlingerinasemi-starving condition, but it willactually 
go out of existence. The theory of those gentlemen is that the 
farmer whose flocks shall be destroyed will all at once become 
the friend of the destroyer; that his gratitude to the men who 
have slaughtered his flocks and destroyed his income will be 
sufficient to make him their political friend and aid their re- 
tention in power. I believe that the intelligent farmers of the 
West, who are so vitally interested in this particular question, 
will understand it thoroughly and fully; and the result in Or- 
egon the other day shows that to my mind very plainly. The 
result which you are certain to have in November in Montana 
in Wyoming, and in all the great wool-producing States, will 
be a sufficient answer to this fallacious argument. x 

No. The policy of protection will not be destroyed by thisout- 
rageous action of a Democratic Congress. You may give protec- 
tion to the woolen manufacturers of the East; you may give protec- 
tion to the cotton manufacturers of the East; you may give protec- 
tion toall the great interests of the manufacturing States of the 
United States, but you can not divert them by special discrimi- 
nation in their favor from their loyalty to the principle of pro- 
tection as a national policy. The Republicans and protection- 
ists of New England and of the Eastern manufacturing States 
will always and upon all occasions be found loyal to the agricul- 
tural interests of this great country, wherever they may be 
1 whether East or West, without regard to sectional 

ines. : 

This is a policy by which we must stand or fall together, and I 
think that my friends around me from the Western States un- 
derstand that as well as I do. It is not a policy of selfishness; 
itis a policy of patriotism. It is not a policy of sectionalism, 
but a policy of nationalism. Its limits are the limits of the 
great oceans and the Gulf and our northern boundary. Wedonot 
care alone for the interests of one section or of one State. We 
have never had any exigency in the history of the rM seg 
"party which made it necessary to strike down the industry of 
one people or one part of our country to preserve and to encour- 
age those of another; and I do not believe that this attempt to 
deliberately deceive the agriculturists of the country who are 
3 in the production of wool into an abandonment of the 
policy which has made their prosperity possible in the past can 
possibly succeed. 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. VEST], who I regret is not now 
in his seat, and my friend from Texas [Mr. MILLS], have re- 
peatedly said upon the stump and in this Chamber that the policy 
of protecting wool in the past has not been successful. I have 
heard that argument from the Senator from Missouri to-day. 
He has said, and other Senators have said, and it is constantly 
asserted, that the effect of the poser of protection has been to 
reduce the price of wool; that the price of wool has been higher 
with low rates of duty and lower with high rates of duty. 

I assert, and I believe I can not be successfully contradicted, 
that of all the 1 aes duties which have been levied by any 

rotective tariff in the history of the country, the wool duties 

ave been more effective than those imposed upon any other 
single article, and that the woolgrowing fndustry of the United 
States has been fostered and developed and hasincreased largely 
as the directresultof the different protective tariffsenacted from 
time totime. The growth of the production of wool from 60,- 
000,000 pounds in 1860 to 364,000,000 pounds in 1893 is the ample 
evidence of the development which has taken place. 

Mr. POWER. Will the Senator yield to me for a qnestion? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. POWER. Canada, with as large an area asthis country, 
to-day under free trade, or what is about equivalent to free trade, 
viz, a duty of about 3 cents a pound on wool, only produces 12,- 
000,000 pounds of wool; while Montana. where the industry com- 
menced only about eight or ten years ago, now produces 17,000,- 
000 pounds. This evidently shows the benefits and the necessity 
of protection to the wool industry. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I thank the Senator from Montana for his 
very pertinent illustration. He shows that our protective pol- 
icy has made possible a development of woolgrowing in the 
United States which would not have been possible under any 
other conditions. 

I shall put into the RECORD, and not take the time to read them, 
tables showing this growth from year to year, and showing the 
proportion which the United States has had and held of the 
wool production of the chief wool producing countries of the 
wona: at various periods. They will demonstrate clearly that so 
far from the policy of protection having been adetriment to the 
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development of this great industry, it has beenits maintenance 
and support. ] 


Growth of the wool clip of the United States from 1810 te 1893. 


Date of report. | 


Pounds. 

13, 000, 000 || 1878_...........--........ 250, 000 
14, 100, 000 211, 000, 000 
17,829, 000 232, 500, 000 
35,802, 114 240, 000, 000 
06, 994 013 90:000: 000 
180, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
168, 000, 000 308, 000, 000 
180, 000, 000 302, 000, 000 
142, 000, 000 285, 000, 000 
180, 000, 000 269, 000, 000 
150, 000, 000 265, 000, 000 
158, 000, 000 || 1890. 276, 000, 000 
170, 000, 000 285, 000, 000 
181, 000, 000 294, 000, 000 
193, 000, 000 || 1898. -------- -2 308, 153, 000 

200, 000, 000 
NorE.—These are the estimates of the Department of ture. 'The 
al estimates of à higher than 


commerci tho paaa OnE ga 
those of the Department, and reach 364,000,000 in 1893. 


Table showing the increase in the clip of the four principal fine-wool countries. 


Gon HUS. 
ape o "m 
River Platte 


— SOM, 

Per cent United 
States bears to 
8 


Let us now inquire what the effect of the tariff upon the wool 
ucer has been, as shown by the relative prices which he has 
received for his wool from time to time, as co with the 
prices received by people producing similar wools in other parts 
of the world. 

The main contention of the Senator from Missouri and his 
friends upon this matter is that there has been a constant de- 
cline in the price of wool to the farmer ever since this protect- 
ive policy was adopted; that the prices of 1867, 1870, and 1873 
were the maximum prices, and that there has been a constant 
decline in prices ever since, showing, from their standpoint, 
that this wool duty has not been protective. 

Of course, there has always been an absurd inconsistency in 
that argument, because, when addressing eene not interested 
in woolgrowing, they have insisted that the wool duty has in- 
creased the price of wool to the woolen manufaeturers, and the 

ce of clothing to the people at the same time that it has re- 
uced the price to the farmer. Let us examine the first branch 
of that question and see whether itis true that the farmer has 
3 „as I have asserted, the full benefit of this protective 
uty. 

In 1890, when a committee of the Senateof which I was chair- 
man, and of which the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON] was a member, engaged in the work of recording the 
course of prices in this country for fifty years, we determined to 
make an investigation which would be exhaustive and conclusive 
as to the relative prices of woolin the United States and in com- 
peting countries a We were aware of the peculiar diffi- 
culty of this investigation. As all Senators know, there are hun- 
dredsof varieties and grades of wool coming to Euro markets 
from almost every country in the world; and it was extremely 
difficult to get two varieties of foreign and domestic wool the 
prices of which could be fairly compared. 

Of course, one great fact that determines the actual value of 
wool is the percentage of dirt and other impurities which it con- 
tains, the shrinkage of wool from the unwashed condition to the 
scoured condition, varying from 40 per cent to 80 per cent; in 
other words, wools from various parts of the world contain any- 
where from 20 to 60 per cent of pure scoured wool, and th 
market value is always dependent upon the degree of their shrink- 
age quite as much as upon the quality of the fleece. It is evi- 
dent, from those facts, that a comparison, to be entirely fair, can 
only be made upon a scoured-wool basis, because it is the scoured 
EN is used by the manufacturer and which goes into 


The committee, therefore, undertook to make an in = as to 
the cost of some particular grade of scoured wool in the nited 
States and of æ similar grade, as nearly as possible the same 


m 


called to their as- 
Boston, who was, I 
as the best livin 


grade, in Great Britain. In this work the 
sistance the late George William Bond, d 
tbink, considered at t time by 3 
authority upon the on of wool. Unfortunately, Mr. Bon 
died before completing his work. The committee was then for- 
tunate enough to secure the services of the well-known wool 
merchants of Boston, Mauger & Avery, who kindly consented 
to go into this laborious work of ascertaining the relative prices 
of various grades of scoured wool in the United States and in 
Great Britain. 

The result of that investigation, which was a most important 
and satisfactory one, is contained in the report of the committee. 
From that report I shall insert a table in the RECORD which 
contains the essence of the report. It isa comparison between 
the prices of fine Ohio fleece, scoured, in the United States and 
of AOS average fleece, scoured, in London. This table is 
as follows: 


Comparison of prices of Ohio and Australian scoured wools. 


Eur bB 


Sr 


Average difference, 29 cents. 

The statement shows the price in each case and the difference 
in price in the two countries. The prices in the United States 
were obtained by Messrs. Mauger & Avery, and those in London 
were furnished by Helmuth Schwartze & Co., the well known Lon- 
don wool brokers. This inquiry extended over a period from 
1881 to 1892. During those twelve years the difference in price 
of these two grades of scoured wool (which are almost identically 
the same in quality and use) to the manufacturer was 32 cents a 

d; in other words, the woolen manufacturer of Great Brit- 
ain bought his wool at a price which was 32 cents per scoured 
less than his American competitor paid for scoured 

wool of the same quality. 

That difference isalmost identical with the tariff rate upon the 
scoured wool. This rate was 30 cents a pound under the act of 
1883, and substan tially the same under the act of 1890. It dem- 
onstrates beyond any dispute, that the American farmer has 
received the full benefit during all this time of the protective 
duty. I believe there can not be found in the history of tariff 
by bosons in the United States so strong and so positive an 
a ation of the beneficial effects of protective duties as is 
shown in the results of this investigation. 

Mr. PEFFER. What was the average difference? 

Mr. ALDRICH. For the twelve years, 32 cents a pound was 

the average difference. 
Senators may admit that a difference existed, but they claim 
that the price went down all this time. Why did it go down? 
Itcertainly was not on account of protective duties in the United 
States. It was because of the enormous increase in the produc- 
suis wool in all the great wool-producing countries of the 
world. 

Ihavealready inserted a table showing the remarkable growth 
of the production of wool in all these countries. 

It was the wonderful growth in the production of wool in Aus- 
tralia, it was the reduction in the cost of produc wool in 
Australia, in Argentina, and at the Cape of Good Hope, that 
brought about this decrease of prices the world over. 

The table I have previously submitted shows that there was an 
increase of 375 per cent in the amount of wool produced in the 
United States during the thirty years from 1850 to 1890 when 
it was protected by proper duties. This is certainly arate of in- 
crease that is atifying, and that wholly vindicates the policy of 
protection under which it has been ble. 

But I call attention to the fact, brought out by the same 
table, that the 8 of increase in the three other coun- 
tries from which comes the bulk of the fine wools of the world, 
has been much greater than in the United States; has been 
80 great, in fact, as to be phenomenal, and is equal to more than 
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cent. These countries have exceptional advantages for 
woolgro , of a nature so remarkable that but for the wool 
duty it would have been impossible for the American farmer 
and ranchman to have remained in the field against them. 

This phenomenal increase in production has resulted in a 
condition approximating an oversupply, and to that fact we 
must look for the explanation of the great fall in the prices of 
wool. As the prices of wool have fallen the world over, the 
prices of our domestic wools have necessarily fallen in sympathy 
with them; but always our American wools have commanded 
prices above the prices of Tozi wonte in foreign markets by 
the amount of the wool duty. This is the reason why we have 
been able to keep on increasing and developing our domestic 
clip, notwithstanding the anomalous condition of the world’s 
wool markets. 

I have here another table, taken from the annual wool circu- 
lar of Helmuth Swartze & Co., of London, England, which shows 
the quantities of fine wools imported into Europe from the English 
dependencies for the four years, 1889-1892, the average vaiue 
per bale of these wools as established at the London sales. It 
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appears that the value per bale declined from £154 in 1889 to £12 
in 1892, a decrease in value of 29 per cent in the four years. 


Imports of fine wool into Europe. 


Percentage of decrease in value, 1892 over 1889, 28.93. 


Senators on the other side know that this fall in the European 
values of wool is the true explanation of the fall in prices in the 
United States; and the American farmer knows that the fall in 
prices which he has been compelled to endure, has been less, by 
the amount of the duty, than it would necessarily have been but 
for the existence of that duty. 

There is one other cause which I might go into, which my 
friend from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] thinks has had avery great 
influence upon this reduction of price, this is the unsettled mone- 
tary condition of the world. There is no question but that this 

cause has been influential, especially in the Eastern countries, 
with their silver currency. Bat, aside from those monetary con- 
ditions, I repeat that it was this enormous increase in the pro- 
duction of wool and the cheapening of its production that led 
to the decline in the price of wool the world over; but in all 
those years when this decline took place, the difference be- 
tween the price in the United States and in competing countries 
was as inflexible as any law of nature; it was always and at all 
times a difference of the amount of the duty—or very nearly 
the amount of the duty—imposed by the tariff laws of the 
United States. 

The farmers of the United States ought to realize, and I think 
they have shown by their votes recently that they do realize, 
that this policy of protection has given to them, in their wool- 
producing industry, a valuable adjunct to their agricultural pur- 
suits. 

It is not always, as I have already stated, the price which the 
farmer receives for his wool that measures the value of sheep- 
rajsing as an agricultural pursuit. The incidental benefits 
which the farmer has everywhere in the United States received, 
because he was enabled to carry on woolgrowing in connection 
with other agriculture, are oftentimes greater than-the price 
which he receives for his wool. 

I think there will be no Senator here who will undertake to 
tell me that the decline which has taken place in the price of 
wool in Australia has been owing to the American tariff. It is 
undoubtedly true that the quantity of wool produced iu the 
United States, amoun to about one-sixth of the world's pro- 
duction, has had some effect, and perhaps an appreciable effect, 
upon the general decline in prices. When the 3 ol a 
country like the United States is added to the world’s production, 
it must naturally and inevitably have some effect upon prices. 
But the great effect has been by the increase in production in 
the three countries of the Southern hemisphere which have pe- 
euliar physical and economic advantages for the successful grow- 
m. of wool on & la scale. 

he table to which 1 have alluded has been continued by 
Messrs Mauger & Avery down to the present time, andI want 
to call the attention of the Senate to the remarkable state of 
facts which the later figures disclose. For twelve years preced- 
ing 1892 the foreign price was 32 cents per of scoured 
wool less than the domestic price. In gh on electionin 


November, 1892, after the American people knew that the pol- 
icy of free wool was to be put into effect, the difference between 
the foreign and domestic price fell from 32 cents to 22 cents. 

In January, 1894, the difference between the foreign and do- 
mestic price of scoured wool fell to 18 cents. On the Ist day of 
March, 1894, the difference fell to 134 cents, showing that under 
existing conditions, with afeeling on the part of the farmers 
and manufacturers of the country that free wool is a certainty, 
we have been fast reaching a free-wool basis and the prices in the 
United States are rapidly approximating the prices in Great 
Britain. There isa decline in the difference in prices from 32 
cents on an average for twelve years to 13} cents. . 

Senators ay that this decline has taken place under the Mc- 
Kinley law. It is true that it has, but there is no intelligent 
Senator upon the other side of the Chamber who will undertake 
to say that it has 55 on account of the act of 1890. It 
has taken place, as ce y as a result can follow a cause, from 
the fact that this Congress proposes to remove the duties from 
wool. Nosane woolen citada capi would buy wool at the prices 
prevailing in the United States, and make that wool into woolen 
goods, to be sold six months or a year bence incompetition with 
the goods of European manufacturers who have free wool. 

This decline in prices comes i from your threatened 
destruction of this industry. Wool is selling to-day in the 
Western States and Territories at a price ee the 

rice at which it will have to be sold if this bill becomes a law. 

say “approximating” because it is only an approximation. If 
this bill becomes a law the price of scoured wool will decline at 
least 13 to 15 cents below the present rate in order to reach the 
basis of equalization of the foreign price. I donot mean to say, 


| however, that there may not be a temporary advance in foreign 


prices growing out of a possible increased demand for foreign 
wools in the United States following the adoption of this act. 
There is were Seely es be a small increase temporarily in antici- 


pation of ademand, and to that extent, porta pes e Ameri- 
em pus may be saved from the full extent of that destruc- 
ve * 


Mr. POWER. To what does the Senator refer? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I mean to say that when the American de- 
mand for foreign wool is added to the foreign demand, that the 
foreign prices may temporarily advance. 

Mr. POWER. The foreign prices, not our prices? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Yes, the foreign prices; but no man can ex- 
pect, and I think there is no Senator in this Chamber who does 
expect, that there will be a permanent advance in the price of 
wool throughout the world. 

The great advantages which Australia, and Argentina, and 
China and other wool-producing countries have over the United 
States in labor, in transportation, and in various other ways will 
continue, and the movement to lower prices, in my opinion, is 
inevitable. The only chance the woolgrower of the United 
States has to be saved from this destructive . is by 
the retention of the wool duty. You have shown by your votes 
to-day that you do not intend that that shall be done. You 
have dedicated a large portion of the free and intelligent peo- 
pie of this country to the destruction of one of their great in- 

ustries. Itis done solely for the benefit of a political party 
and to carry out the theory of its leader. No man believes if 
Mr. Cleveland had nót put himself at the head of this crusade 
for free wool a few yearsago that wool would have been treated 
NT i nd from the agricultural produets of the South in 
is bill. 


Mr. VEST. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALDRICH. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. I ask him if the great leader of the Republican 
party, Gen. Grant, did not advocate free wool in a message he 
sent to Congress while he was President? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I do not know whether Gen. Grant ever ad- 
vocated the removal of the duty on wool or not. 

Mr. VEST. Certainly he did. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Iam not sure whether that is so or not, but 
I cansay to the Senator that no considerable portion of the Re- 
publican party has ever at any time followed the example of 
that leader in that respect. On the other hand, the Democratic 
party seems to be absolutely solid in Montana, in North Dakota 
and in South Dakota, as well as in New York and New Jersey, 
against these duties. 

My attention is called to the utterance of another distinguished 
Demoeratic leaderupon this point made elsewhere not long ago. 
That gentleman said: 


Twice in recent Congresses the battle for free wool has been fought, and 
twice it has been gained in t. House. 6 


very other 
posed change were abandoned, yet if we could car through a bill putting 
"woo! on the free list, and reducing the duties on woolen goods, we 
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make a great, MID ORUN revolutionary step in the work of tariff reform 


that would justify all the efforts we have put forth. 


Mr. FRYE. From whose speech does the Senator read? 

Mr. ALDRICH, I think Iam not permitted by the rules of 
the Senate to say whose speech it is or where it was delivered; 
butit is from the speech of a gentleman who is very distin- 
guished in the councils of his party. 

Mr. CULLOM. Especially on revenue bills. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I shall insert in the RECORD as a part of my 
remarks, in their appropriate places, some tables showing the 
amount of American and of foreign wools consumed by Ameri- 
can manufacturersfor the decades from 1840 to 1890, ia order to 
show that the duty upon wool has not prevented the healthy 
and the normal development of woolen manufacture in the 
United States, and that it has not had the injurious and de- 
structive effect upon the woolen manufacturer which some of the 
friends of free wool have claimed it has had. 

I shal] also insert in the RECORD a comparative statement, 
showing the relative growth of the cottonand woolen industries 
in the United States in order to demonstrate that the woolen 
manufacturers with a duty upon wool have had a larger percent- 
age of relative growth than the manufacturers of cotton goods, 
who have had free cotton, showing that this idea of free raw 
material has not been for the benefit of the manufacturer espe- 


cially. 
The tables are as follows: 


Value of manufactures of wool in each of the census years from 1820 to 1890, 
£ «f and the per capita value, z A 2 


Value 


per 
capita. 


pen pom, 
32892525 


Amount of wool consumed by American manufacturers by decades, average per 
annum. 


Domestic 


Imports of 
wool. wool. 


tive statement of the values of man 
of the census years from 1820 to 1890, and 
Jacture. 


actures of cotton and wool in each 
per capita value of each manu- 


Manufactures of cot-| Manufactures of 
ton. wooL 


8888828 


There is one other phase of this subject on which I desire to 
detain the Senate for a few moments. 

It has been said, and persistently said by Democratic orators, 
that if you remove the duties upon wool you will largely reduce 
the price of closing to the people of the United States; and 
a very exaggerated idea has prevailed as to the amount of this 
saving and the effect which the removal of the wool duties will 
have upon the prices both of cloth and clothing. In an ordi- 
nary suit of clothes there are, I suppose, from 4 to 5 pounds of 
scoured wool. 

If the whole difference between the foreign and the domestic 
price, as shown by these tables, for the average of twelve years, 
of 32 cents per pound, should be added to the cost of the cloth- 
ing on account of the duty, this would make a difference of 
about a dollar and a half on each suit of clothes worn by the peo- 
ple of the United States as the additional price paid on account 


of the protective duties upon wool. If what Senators upon the 
other side claim in thisregard were true, that it is always a tax 
added to the cost, the additional cost of asuit of clothing of thé 
very finest quality, on account of the duty, would never exceed a 
dollar and a half, 

Upon a suit of clothing that weighed 5 pounds, with the dif. 
ference in ep now existing between scoured wool in London 
and New York and Boston, the difference would be 65 cents on 
a suit of clothes, saved to the purchaser if the whole of the duty 
is added as a tax. Of course, whatever the difference in tha 
cost of a pound of scoured wool between the two countries, the 
greater by that difference the cost of the wool which went into 
the suit of clothes. > 

Let us follow that matter a little further and see what per- 
centage of the cost of the finished suit of clothes is the wool 
consumed in making the cloth in the suit. I have before mea 
statement by a well-known firm of Boston clothing manufac- 
turers, showing in detail the cost of a suit of clothes and all the 
various items which go to make up that cost. I shall insert their 
tables in the RECORD, because I think they will form a valuable 
contribution to this discussion. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


DEAR Sin: I inclose you the net cost of suits to us, as per inclosed items: 
$7.38 


if yards body lining, at 35 cents yard 45 
i! yards sleeve lining at 13} cents per yard .09 
Ockets, thread, silk, twist, cotton, ete....... 27 
dozen buttons at 10 cents per dozen 07 
Staying, wad ^ and edge stays. .06 
Canvas, wigan, coat hanger 0a ai0ne .10 
Pant t , pockets, waist lining, buckles, stayi .90 
Vest tr: , outside back and inside lining, W. 55 
Cutting suit, 30 cents; trimming, 20 cents; ma. 
75 cents; vest, 60 cents LL Lc eer eene 4.10 
Other expenses, rent, light, insurance, etc .40 
TOL ON Erro eor e que aide mms c 13.77 
Yours truly, 
SMITH, CARTER, CONNOR & CO. 
An analysis shows the percentage of cost of each item of manufacture to 
the total cost to be as follows: 
Coat. 482 to to- 
to 
“tal cost, 
OBL OLOIOUD 5 o oon asnucsausensnenssnpeieaee Sonned dut 87. 38 53.6 
REPU Sod c Eua E AP Es ocius eiie 1.89 18.7 
0000 wo oan nak padanescwetcuCuancasecta Eae i 4.10 x 
Zrpenso making... e...... .40 3. 
TOUT SE OTT ar ee EE ed 13.77 100 


Wholesale polling price, 810; subject to discount for cash. 
Retail selling price, $20. 


An analysis of the costof the different items in comparison with the retail 
selling price is shown by the following table: 


Percentage of cost of items to the retail selling price. 


nse 

nse of distribution: 
holesale clothíers..................... Y 
Retail clothiers.......... en BS eae EEE 


xpe 
Ex 


Mr. ALDRICH. The suit of clothes to which this statement 
had reference was a ready-made suit manufactured from Amer- 
ican cloth, weighing about 20 ounces per running yard. In 
making it 34 yards, or 4 pounds, of cloth were used (without ref- 
erence to trimmings). It costs the manufacturer $13.77 to make 
each suit when manufactured in wholesale . and it 
sells at retail for 820. It is an all-wool suit of clothes, without 
an ounce of shoddy or cotton in it, and no Senator on this floor 
would be ashamed to wear it. In the manufacture of this suit 
of clothing the percentage of the cost of the cloth to the total 
cost of the suit fs onl 36.9 per cent. 

The difference in the cost of the cloth, by reason of the wool 
duty, would be about one-fifth of that percentage of 36.9. So 
that in no case would the cost of this suit of clothes be varied 
by the removal of the wool duty by more than 7.3 per cent. 
The cost of the cloth in this suit is 36.9 per cent, of the trim- 
mings 9.4 per cent, of the labor 20.5 per cent, of the general 
expenses 2 per cent, while the expense of the wholesale distri- 


rcent, and the expense of the retail distribution 
an additional 31.2 I cent, making the total cost of distribution 
e 


bution is 31.2 


62.4 per cent, while the cost of .the cloth itself, as I have said 
is only 36.9 per cent. This is a very interesting statement, and 
shows conclusively that the difference in duties by this bill im- 
posed upon wool and upon woolens will have a very small effect 
upon the retail price of clothing in the United States. 
This proposition can be concisely stated as follows: Wool- 
owing in theUnited States is to be destroyed by an act of 
Gon ress; this large source of revenue to the many farmers of 
the United States is to be taken away from them; $8,000,000 of 
needed revenue is to be taken away from the Treasury; the 
woolen manufacturing industry of the United States crippled, 
if not destroyed, by this pernicious legislation, and all this 
without any corresponding benefit to any purchaser of clothing 
or to any person within the limits of the United States, 
I believe it to be my duty, as it isthe duty of every Senator in 
this Chamber who agrees with me, to make as earnest and em- 
hatic a protest as possibly can be made against this act of cruel 
justice, which can not be defended by any Senator upon the 
other side of the Chamber. 


Admission of New Mexico into the Union. 
SPEECH 
HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH,: 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 28, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 353) to enable the people of New Mexico to form a consti- 
tution and State government, and to be admitted into the Union onan 
equal footing with the original States—. 

Mr. JOSEPH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A misunderstanding as well as a lack of inter- 
est from past Congresses in that portion of territory lying, in 
the Southwestern frontier of the United States called “ the Ter- 
ritory of New Mexico” ae me, as its Delegate, once again 
to plead before you in its behalf one of the most just of cases— 
its admission into the American Union as a sovereign State. 

There is noreason why New Mexico should not be admitted 
asa State now. She has more than the population which is re- 
quired; her natural resources well fit her for statehood, and she 
ought to be admitted so as to keep our sacred pledge with our 
sister Republic of Mexico, made in the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and which alone, if nothing else, should entitle that 
Territory to statehood. 

As you well know, it became a part of the United States by 
that treaty, the ninth article providing that residents of New 
Mexico should be admitted at the proper time (to be judged 
of by the Congress of the United States) to the enjoyment of all 
the rights of citizens of the United States, according to the 
principles of the Constitution.” 

Under this stipulation California was admitted as a State in 
1850. And although New Mexico applied for admission at the 
same time, it was not recognized, Congress having discrimi- 
nated against it. 

And New Mexico bases its right to become a State not only 
upon that treaty stipulation, but also upon the proclamation is- 
sued by Gen. Stephen W. Kearny at the time he took posses- 
sion of that Nose qe Remember, he was not only a military 
officer of the United States at that time, but he was acting un- 
der instructions of the Secretary of War. 
read as follows: 


His proclamation 


PROCLAMATION, 


troops than necessary to put down any o tion that can possibly be 
Mone t him, and therefore it wo be folly and E pet for any 
a 


ligious institutions of New Mexico, to protect the 8 of the goed 
urbed, an e: 


s 8 ae Pene And 
as uty to com- 

y with those instructions, he calls u Panto exert themselves i preserv- 
order, in moting concord, and in — the authority and 
ency of laws; to require of those who have left their homes and 


ence will be continued until oig or modified by competent authority; 
and those persons holding office w: 
provided 
oath of alleg) 
The undersigned hereby absolves all personsresiding within the boundary 
of New Mexico from further allegiance to the Republic of Mexico, and 
hereby claims them as citizens of the United States. Those who remain 
uiet and peaceable will be considered as good citizens and receive pone 
tion. Those who are found in arms, or ins ting others against the United 
States, will be considered as traitors, and treated accordingly. Don Manuel 
Armijo, the late governor of this Medie ur has fied from it. The under- 
signed has taken possession of it without firing a gun or mpgs py te drop of 
blood—in which he most truly rejoices; and for the present will 
ered as governor of this Territory. 
Given at Santa Fe, the capital of the Territory of New Mexico, this 22d 
Gay — Hn Sera 1846, and in the seventy-first year of the Independence of the 
U. tates. 


By the governor: 


consid- 


S. W. KEARNY, Brigadier-General, 


What does that proclamation mean? What do the follow- 
ing words mean? 

It is the wish and intention of the United States to provide for New Mex- 
ico a free government, with the least possible delay, similar to those in the 
United States. 

It means that this language created an obligation on the part 
of the Government of the United States to admit the Territory 
of New Mexico as a State at once. i 

That Gen. Kearny was acting under instructions of the then 
Secretaryof War noone will dare doubt. The promise he made 
to the people of New Mexico no doubt was based on those instruc- 
tions, part of which are the following: 


Should you conquer and take possession of New Mexico and Upper Cali- 
fornia, you will establish temporary civil governments therein, abolis) 
all arbitrary restrictions that may exist so far as it may be done wi 
epe You may assure the people of those provinces that itis the wish 
and design of the United Sta to provide for them a free government, 
with the least possible delay. In your conduct you will act in such a man- 
a oat ues So conciliate the inhabitants, and render them friendly to the 


California was admitted into the Union on those grounds, at 
which occasion Mr. Peck of Vermont, in referring to the proc- 
lamation of General Kearny and other officers, said: 


the neces- 
sity of some regularly organized government, can anyone seriously doubt 
in the proper exercise of its discretion, to 


te? 
it will be recollected that the treaty with the French Re 


Sir, blic b 
which we acq Louisiana contained a stipulation very sii in ite 
terms to the ninth article of the Mexican treaty. It will also be remembered 


that when Louisiana applied for admission the application met with very 


serious opposition from Northern statesmen on constitutional grounds, 
they insist: that Congress had no power under the Constitution to ac- 
quire foreign territory and admit asa State. The question was dis- 


tne b te Brea Lus Pye ‘on rg are mon the then CAE vu Missis- 
; at great le ar gum agains 
pne med rei and referring etd third article of the treaty, put an — 
art which is not inappropriate to the present case: ‘‘And are we here sit- 
t to deliberate whether we will perform the solemn engagements which 
have been entered into by the constituted authorities, and which are 
sented to us in the im attitude of the supreme law of the land?" 

what satisfactory response could we make on the present occasion to a sim- 
ilar inquiry? None, in my judgment. France was then all-powerful, and 
could enforce the due observance of any treaty stipulation with any foreign 
power. This Mexico can not do, but this fact does not lessen our obliga- 
tions.—Appendiz Congressional Globe, volume 22, page 516. 

Mr. Speaker, can language be any plainer? How could an 
other construction be given to the ninth article of that treaty 
As I said before, California was admitted under this construc- 
tion of the treaty. Why should New Mexico be denied that 
right? Why should Congress discriminate against the people 
of that Territory? I have too much faith in the patriotism that 
dwells in the American heart to think, even for a moment, that 
you gentlemen, the Representatives in Congress assembled of 
the most progressive and enterprising people in the habitable 
globe, can afford at this late day to ignore the stipulations of a 
treaty by which you obtained territory which you claim as your 
0 


wo. 
The ‘proclamation of Gen. Kearny contained a promise, and 

it was under that promise that the people of New Mexicoat that 

critical period agreed among themselves to offer no opposition - 
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to our troops. They believed—and with a good deal of justice — 
that this Government, as it had promised them in Gen. Kear- 
ny's proclamation, would soon giya them a free government by 
admitting them asa State, and proof that they believed it is 
that soon thereafter, in 1850, they adopted a State constitution 
and submitted it to Congress for its adoption. 

But Congress refused to admit it at that time, alleging as one 
of its reasons that its constitution was too far ah of the 
times." The people of that Territory naturally enough were 
very much disappointed at this treatment at the hands of their 
new Government, but this did not keep its people from rallying 
at the outbreak of the war to the. support of their new Govern- 
ment and the flag to which they had been denied the pride of 
adding a radiant star. 

In 1874 New Mexico en i i for admission, and a bill to 
that effect passed both Houses during that session. Among the 
distinguished members of the present House who voted for it 
are the Hon. A. C. HARMER, Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, and Hon. 
W.S.HOLMAN. The following Senators now holding seats in 
the Senate also voted for the bill: Senators STEWART, MITCH- 
ELLof Oregon, ALLISON, and FRYE. Among other distinguished 

litical leaders nolonger in Congress which united in this act of 

ustice to New Mexico are the late President Garfield, the late 
DC Windom, the late Hon. John A, Logan, the late Hon. 
Hannibal Hamlin, the late Simon Cameron, the Hon. Charles 
Foster, the Hon. James J. Ingalls, the Hon. John A. Kasson, the 
Hon. O. D. Conger, the Hon. William Lawrence. All of these 
gentlemen were members of the Republican party. Certainly 
that party, urged on by such leaders, can not fail to do justice 
to New Mexico now. The passage of this bill by the Senate was 
at so late a day that the two Houses were unable to agree upon 
ints of detail about which differences existed, and the bill 
ailed to become a law before the adjournment of that Congress. 

If Congress deemed New Mexico entitled to self-government 
twenty years ago—whenshe did not have a mile of railroad and 
when her population was not half of what it is to-day—how can 
it be possi le for this Congress to refuse her admission at this 
time? 


In the Forty-fourth Congress the Senate a bill 
toadmit New Mexico as a State. Among the distinguished Sen- 
ators who still occupy seats in that body who voted in favor of 
this bill are Senators JONES of Nevada, RANSOM, and SHERMAN. 
The House of Representatives failed to reach the bill, although it 
was on the Calendar with a favorable report from the Commit- 
tee on Territories, 

In the Fiftieth Congress the Committee on Territories re- 

in favor of the admission of New Mexico, with the two 
kotas, Montana, and Washington, but on account of the un- 
expected opposition displayed, growing out of imperfect infor- 
mation and the known danger that the retention of New Mexico 
in the bill would probably operate unfavorably upon the other 
States, the provision for heradmission was stricken from the bill. 
In the Fifty-first Congress, the Territories of Idaho and 
j Nak Neary became States of the Union, but although the popu- 
lation of New Mexico exceeded both of these combined, the Com- 
mittee on Territories failed to report the bill providing for her 
admission. 

In the Fifty-second Congress bills for the admission of New 
Mexico, Utah, and Arizona d the House almost by a unan- 
imous vote, and although the bill for the admission of New 
Mexico was favorably reported by the Senate Committee on the 
Territories, yet it failed to become a law for the want of time 
for its consideration in that Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I allude to these facts, as I have done it in the 
past, just to show that Congress twenty years ago thought the 

ople of New Mexico capable of self-government by passing in 
both Houses the bill which but for the lack of time would have 

ut us where we belong—on an equal footing with the original 
tates. 

Although New Mexico has been fully santpned and anxious to 
join the radiant constellation of States of this great Union, yet 

t has been made to suffer the affront of seeing several Territo- 
Dei in every sense its junior, admitted into the sisterhood of 
tes. 
NEW MEXICO'S POPULATION, RESOURCES, ETC. 


Mr. Speaker, as to the population, resources, publie educa- 
tion, and other detailed matter, allow meto present the follow- 
ing tacts, which I reproduce from House Report No. 155, of the 
Committee on the Territories—which report recommends the 
admission of New Mexico: 


AREA AND POPULATION, 
New Mexico was or; asa Territory by act of Congress 
pe hides March 9, 1850. It comprises an area of 120,210 square 
88, or 77,568,640 acres. The Indian reservations in the Ter- 
ritory, and the number of acres in each, are as follows: Mesca- 


lero Apache, 474,240; Navajo, 8,205,440; Zufii, 205,040; Puebl 
691,810, making a total of 9,586,325 acres in Indian reservations: 
The aun of New Mexico. by the census of 1860 was 87,- 
034. the census of 1870 it was 91,874, and by the census of 
1880, 119,000, showing a gain of 27,791 in ten years. There was 
an official census of the Territory in 1885, which showed a popu- 
lation of 134,141, or a gain of 14,576 in five years. By the census 
of 1890 the population is given at 153,593, an increase of 34,028 
or 28.46 per cent in the last ten years. It must be remembered 
also that the difficulties of enumeration are greater in a moun- 
tainous country like New Mexico, and that on account of these 
difficulties many of the miners and of the sheep and cattle herders 
were notenumerated. As these industries are of the greatest 
importance in New Mexico and employ a large number of men, 
the omissions were necessarily numerous. ; 
The aggregate assessment of taxable properity in 1893 is not 
less than $50,000,000. The growth of the Territory has been re- 
e very much, owing to the unsettled condition of land 


RAILROADS. 


There have been 1,445 miles of railroad constructed in New 
Mexico, represented. by ten different corporations, including the 
Atchison and Santa Fe, Atlantic and Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
and Denver and Rio Grande. Numerous new roads have been 
projected, and a line of railroad is now being constructed be- 
tween Eddy and Roswell, N. Mex. 

Governor Thornton, in his report to the honorable Secretary 
of the Interior, has this to say in regard to new roads: 

By anactof the last Legislature approved 3 1893, new railroads, 
or extension of existing lines, construction upon which is commenced and 
some portion thereof opened for traffic, within three years from the dateof the 
act, shall be exempt from taxation until the expiration of six years from 
and after the completion of the road or roads, they being deemed completed 
when the same are opened to the public for business. 

Under this act considerable construction was had and some little prelim- 
inary work done. The stringency of the money market, which has marked 
the present year, put a stop to the proposed work. 

The Pecos Valley Railroad has been completed 97 miles from Pecos City, 
Tex., to Eddy, N. Mex., and is in process of construction from that point to 
Roswell and beyond. Over 100 miles of this road have been surveyed and 
located. Itruus through an exceedingly rich country, and the work will be 
of a very easy character. It will ran from Eddy to Roswell, 80-odd miles 
with only three tangents. During the next two years it will be compie 
toajunction with the Santa Fe route. This proposition is, however, ex- 
rom og ta as it will form the shortest interoceanic route in the 


VALUATIONS. 4 


The assessed valuation of all the property in the Territory in 
1891 was $45,199,847, and in 1893 it was $50,000,000 in round fig- 
ures. Of this amount about $2,000,000 is excluded from taxa- 
tion under the laws of the Territory. The assessed valuation 
does not equal more than one-third of the actual value. Prop- 
erty is assessed very low. The railroads operated in the Terri- 
tory probenty cost not less than the amount given as represent- 
ing the assessed value of all property in the Territory. The 
assessed valuation increased from 1880 to 1890, 300 per cent, or 
$34,000,000, 

TERRITORIAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


The follo is a tabulated statement of the Territorial indebtedness 
brought down to August 29, 1893: 


| Interest. Due. 

] building bonds fv 1904 | $100, 000. 00 

Capito A.. 000. 
» DDD rer raen] 7 1905 | 100,000. 00 
Penitentiary buil bonds . 7 1894 | 109,000.00 
ent expense bonds 6 5-20 | 150,000.00 
Provisional indebtedness fund. 6 wm 200, 000. 00 
Capitol contingent bonds 6 1 50, 000. 00 
Insane asylum bonds . 6| 20-30 25, 000. 00 
Casual deticit bonds... 5| 20-30] 75,200.00 
Refun bonds...... 2 6| 20-30 95, 000. 00 
Outstan WEUETRDE A AAA ⁵ KÄ-—?:“Ä. ͤ— 7,512.27 
712.27 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The Territorial institutions of New Mexico reflect credit upon 
her people. The governor's report shows the following now in 
operation: University, at Albuquerque; agricultural college, at 

esilla Park; school of mines, at Socorro; the New Mexico mil- 
itary institute, at Roswell; the lunatic asylum, at Los Vegas; an 
institution for the deaf and dumb, at Santa Fe, and an orphans’ 
home and industrial school at the same place. The Territo 
also maintains a penitentiary and insane asylum. All of whic 
are in a flourishing condition. 

LIVE-STOCK. : 1 

The live-stock industry, which includes the raising of cattle, 
horses, and sheep, is carried on very extensively in New Mex- 
ico, and is one of the principal sources of its wealth and pros 


perity. 
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The latest official returns of the Department of Agriculture 
give the following statistics: Number of milch cows, oxen, and 
other cattle, 1,307,957, valued at $14,555,159; horses and mules 
96,750, valued at $2,867,318, and in round numbers 3,000, 
sheep, valued at $5,000,000. New Mexico is m exceeded in 
the number of its sheep by Ohio, Michigan, California, Texas, 
and Oregon. 

MINERALS. 


The mineral resources of New Mexico have long been known. 
Probably no State in the Union contains a larger area of coal, 
and of better quality, than is known to exist in New Mexico. 
The precious metals have been discovered in nearly all parts 
of the Territory, and in many places are successfully worked. 
Within the last eight months there have been discovered in 
Bernalillo County the richest. gold mines in this country, and 
about this camp called Cochiti, where but a few months ago 
there were but à few huts, there are over 7,000 miners now, and 
miners from Colorado and other points are pouring in there 
every day. So far this mining camp has proven to be a world- 
beater in richness; it is a mountain of gold ore, which runs for 
miles and miles, and runs from $50 to $800 to the ton. 

In Taos County there have also been discovered some rich 
gold mines, especially so are those in the Amizett district. 

In Santa Fe, Rio Arriba, Dona Ana, Sierra, Grant, Colfax 
San Juan, and Lincoln counties there the prospector has found 
wonderful rich gold and silver mines and placers which, when 
developed, will fill the world with wonder. 

The coal fields of New Nexico extend for hundreds of square 
miles. The coal fields of Valencia County are 100 miles long 
by 50 wide. While the coal mines of Cerrillos and those of San 

uan and Bernalillo counties are extraordinary extensive, some 
claiming that they contain at least 1,000,000 acres. 

New Mexico is rich in precious stones. Its turquoise mines 
at Cerrillos and Burro mountains are both controlled by Tif- 
fany & Co., and both produce turquoises as beautiful as the 
Persian mines ever produced. 

Besides this, New Mexico has very rich marble fields and in- 
numerable beds of lead, copper, iron, soda, salt, slate, and mica. 

Doubtless New Mexico is destined to rank as one of the princi- 
pal mineral producing States in this country. 

TIMBER. 


New Mexico is supplied with large tracts of timber in her 
mountains, and if properly protected from fire, which not un- 
frequently devastates immense forests in the arid regionsof the 
United States, will afford a plentiful supply of cheap lumber for 
domestic use and millions of feet for annual export from the State. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The Hon. Edmund G, Ross, ex-governor of New Mexico, in 

referring to the agricultural future of New Mexico, said: 
Contrary to the popular impression in the East a very large oe of 
the lands of New Mexico are good agricultural lands, which will average well 
with those of any of the States, East or West. A fair computation would put 
the mountainous portions at some 30,000,000 acres, the river valleys ne h- 
000, and the mesas at 40.000,000. On the mesas there are, of course, co: er- 
able areas that are impossible of cultivation, possibly 10,000,000 acres, while, 
on the other hand, there are in the mountainous districts many valleys and 
hiil slopes at altitudes of 4,000 to 8,000 feet above sea level, comprising some 
millions of acres, which are susceptible of successful cultivation, es y 
of the 


ot all the small grains, all the common classes of vegetables, 
hardier fruits. 

These valleys abound in the vicinity of the mining camps, which must al- 
Ways constitute for them a profitable market, while those valleys in turn by 
their he eet products will materlally contribute to the successful prose- 


cution o by cheapening the cost of living, and thus the cost of min- 
exico is pusaspan ofa 


ing. So that at least one-half the area of New 
high state of cultivation and successful farming. The river valleys espe- 
cially are rarely equaled anywhere in productive energy. 

When viewed in the light of the fact that in large portions of the Territory 
these lands are pen ein with forests of timber, vast deposits of coal, and 
quarries of excellent building stone, mines of ali the precious and valuable 
metals, and a climate unequzied in salubrity and healthfulness, it will beap- 
parent that New Mexico possesses rare attractions for the ambitious, ener- 
getic, industrious farmer and home-seeker. " 

Serious attention is being given to the cultivation of new prod- 
ucts specially adapted to our soil and climate, such as canaigre 
and sugar beets. The analyses of sugar beets by the United 
States Department of Agriculture show that New Mexico, and 
especially her two northern tiers of counties, is most favorably 
located for this culture. They show the highest general average 
of 5 percentage of solid matter and of sugar, of any State 
or Territory. 


Canaigre isa tanning agent. It is a species of the sour dock, 
and the dried root contains about 33 per cent of tannic acid, or 
a higher average than the very best oak bark. It grows wild 
on most New Mexican plains and mesas, and in that State 
yields from 1 to 4 tons to the acre. In rare instances as high 
10 tons per acre have been gathered wild. Under very simple 
cultivation and seanty irrigation as high as 40 tons have been 
harvested, and it will average from 10 to 20 tons per acre. 

The excellence of the cereal products of New Mexico is best 
Shown by the result of the competition of theleading grain-pro- 


ducing countries of the world and the various States of the Union 
at the World's Fair. 

The committee of awards gave to New Mexico first premium . 
for wheat and oats. A comparison ot the committee's findings 
showed that out of the whole world, the rest of the United States 
included, New Mexico had the finest wheat, the grain weigh- 
ing 66 pounds to the bushel, against the universal standard of — . 
60 pounds. Then, we not only had finer oats than anywhere 
else in the United States, but we had the finest in the world, 
Russia only excepted. Thestandard weight of oats is 32 pounds 
to the bushel. The New Mexico grain weighed 46 pounds, and 
the Russian 48, and all raised by irrigation. 


IRRIGATION, 


Much of New Mexico requires irrigation for successful agri- 
culture. What is now being accomplished in this respect is well 
summarized in the last report of the governor: 


In the matter of irrigation development the Pecos Valley enterprise 
boasts of the best and most extensive system of irrigation extant on this 
continent. Five years ago this great ey was a barren plain occupied by 
a half dozen cattle-raisers. To-day it is one of the most farming 
regions in the West, with a population of over 17,000 souls and two flourish- 
ing towns, This has been accomplished in the face of the greatest difficul- 
ties. The capacity of the storage system projected and nearly completed, 
to save the flood and storm waters, à tes over 15,000. 000. 000 cubic feet. 
The canals cover 500,000 acres, nearly all in New Mexico, The water sup- 
ply is ample, as the tremendous spring flow from the snow: oe moun- 
Ein ranges will more than fill thereservoirs. One thing notable is that 
the farmers only use an acre-foot of water per annum, or 42,260 cubic 
feet. Ths is about the lightest duty of water known on strictly farm- 
ing lands. Sixty lg Se acres of land have already been sd tage of in 
this valley to bona fide farmers, and 20,000 are now actually under cultiva- 
tion. To handle the product of this region the Pecos Valley Rallroad has 
already been built from Pecos City, Tex., to Eddy, N. Mex., and all the pre- 
liminary work has been done to push it northeasterly to a junction with 
the Santa Fe system at some point between Las Vegas and Albuquerque. 


In Grant County two important enterprises to save the underilow of the 
Mimbres River are well under way to water lands around Demi: Sum- 
cient work has been done to prove that beneath the surface there is a con- 


tinuous flow of water sufficiently large to irrigate many thousand acres of 
uA Sna ue water can be brought to the surface and utilized at a very 
small cos 
In the south central portion of the Territory there is a large project to 
reclaim part of the Jornado del Muerto and the Armendaris E grants. 
The en Dante and experts have reported favorably on the proposed im- 
rovemen 
? San Juan County keeps up her steady improvement. There are but few 4 
large irrigation enterprises in this county. The farmers themselves own x 
nine-tenths of the canals. The absolute abundance of water here makes 


the irrigated lands du: the past season. 
to render these lands — oe 


y, for the 
title to the Armendriss 


has acq ants Nos. 33 and con 

447,535 acres of toraland coal lands, situated upon either bank of the Rio 

Grande River. The company has recently 5 a very thorough survey 
ole of irrigation and the cost 


of this property to ascertain the area 3 
of reclamation, It is proposed to reclaim this body of land by the natural 
flow of waters without any storage whatever. It is also estimated that 
about 60,000 acres of the upper bench or mesa land may be reclaimed by the 
construction of reservoirs. These latter lands possess a light, sandy soil 
peculiarly adapted to the culture of fruit trees and of wine, table, and raisin 
grapes, such as are now being grown 80 successfully in the Mesilla Valley. 

* Another irrigating enterprise undertaken within the year is the 
tion of some 30, acres of land situated upon one of the Baca floats, and 
upon the Pablo Montoya grants, by utilizing the waters of the Canadian 

ver, and a company is now being formed to originate a new irrigation 
scheme of large proportions from the waters of the Upper Pecos River, by 
placing them upon the Anton Chico, Antonio Ortiz, and Beck — 

In Santa Fe County an important enterprise 1s under way. e reservoir 
has already been built to Heg arent Fe City with water for domestic pur- 
poses and to irrigate about 2, acres of garden and fruit land. In the 
Arroya Hondo, a natural storage basin, another is projected to cover 15,000 
acres of splendid level mesa. The spring and storm flows will be saved, and 
the Sepregate area reclaimed by this scheme will be over 100.000 acres. 
These lands will be principally devoted to garden and orchard Verse e 

“The splendid results achieved by the Pecos Valley Irrigation and Im- 

ovement Company, and the wonderful onango agar by its labors, 

ave given a new impetus to irrigation in New Mexico by practical illustra- 
tions of the feasibility of such works, the cheapness with which beers d can 
built, and the short e required to change an arid desert into grain fields, 
bearing vineyards and orchards, as well as the profit to be realized by such 
investment. Of these lands many thousanis of acres, which less than five 
years ago were purchased for $1.25 per acre, have sold during the past year 
and are now se at 850 and 875 per acre. 

“The future prosperity of the Territory and its ability to — a dense 
22 depends almost entirely upon the extent to which irrigation may 

successfully ca on. The efforts of the past have shown the wonder- 
ful productiveness of the soil after reclamation, and present efforts are 
proving the large acreage susceptible of irrigation at a very small expendi- 
ture of capital.’ 
CLIMATE AND HEALTH. 


Of the advantages of New Mexico from a hygienie point of view 
too much can not be said. During the past few years the rush 
of travel has been directed towards Southern California, and 
fortunes have been made and lost ina single week in speculation 
there. But those who know the future of that country best as- 
sert that its continued development is absolutely assured, be- 
cause in that region can be found what multitudes from the East 
and Northwest have sought in vain—freedom from many of those 
dread diseases so prevalent throughoutother parts of the Union, 


* the year. Diseases of 


New Mexico presents precisely the same advantages. In her 
beautiful elevated Mey the sun shines every day throughout 

e lungs are unknown, while that afflic- 
tion which has atlength come to be known as the national dis- 
éase—catarrh—never plagues the inhabitants of New Mexico. 
The uama testimony on this pointis taken from a work enti- 
tled ky Mountain Health Resorts, by Charles Denison, M. D.: 


In New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah not a little evidence of an altitude of 
immunity is shown in communications I have had the e of receiving 
m armys ns who have served at elevated sta 
. Hammond, United States TAE wri 
Rio Grande Valley, says: “Ph is pulmonalis I have never seen in the 
country except two instances—once in an officer of the United States 
Army, and once in an American emigrant. It was developed in each before 
he left thé States, and each very gradually improved.” 


Dr. Irwin reports for Fort Defiance (6,500 feet), Northwestern 


New Mexico: 

During a service of some seyen, years in New Mexico and Arizona, rang- 
ing over p region embraced between the thirty-first and thirty-sixth degrees 
of north fatirade —Fort Union, New Mexico, to Fort Buchanan, Arizona—1 
never saw or heard ofa case of tuberculous disease amongst the native in- 
habitants of those Territories. 


In connection with the altitude and the bep of the air, 
the numerous wonderful mineral springa of New Mexico coöp- 
erate to make it the great health resort of the continent. 

In a formér Congress, when the bill for the admission of New 
Mexico the Senate, a distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, Senator Sargent, gave this eloquent description of her 


resources and future: 8 
A doubt with reference to the resources of New Mexico would seem to be 
hardly plausible. New Mexico has peculiar advantages for wealth. It is a 
great toral country. Of that there can be no doubt; and it has enormous 
Le in the way of cattle and sheep. But New Mexico is something like 
California in one respect. If [am not mistaken, Daniel Webster, in dis- 
cussing the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, by which California became a 
portion of the territory of the United States, said it was a land of rocks 
and deserts with rattlesnakes enough to fence it. Whether he ever said 
that or not, i do not know; [have never sought to verify it, but it is popu- 
— believed that that was the estimate put upon ornia by Daniel 
ebster. 
I went there before the State was admitted into the Union, in 1850, and I 
know the estimate among our own people at that time was that we had no 
tural capacity, or v: ht. e idea of raising fruit in the moun- 
tains would have been co; absurd, and was so for a number of years 


th fruit trees at once, bearing thagnidcent — 1 7 85 

possible o 

E ; we are beating Russia in 

verpool with the wheat which we send around the Horn, 
t valleys which were considered so sterile; and ve 

much the same conditions exist in New Mexico. We do it partial Lx = 

gation; we do it by differently alternating seasons; Se for tance, 


rains have 
come onour State until the heart of the State is made pa by the 8 


of a harvest more abundant than that ever known to the tory of 


State, while last year the harvest was slight on account of the light rains 
and there being no snow whatever. Sol say the seasons alternate. 

The vast crop of a single year is enough to enrich the State for five, the 
luxuriance is so teeming. We can garner in our granaries as they did in 
Egypt in the old time against seasons of — n or periods of slackness of 
trade, and wait for the markets of the world. ese same conditions exist 


They have theirmountains er- 
ing their snow, withthe E forirrigation, as we havein ornia. 
tural resources are confined principally to the 


EDUCATION. . 

New Mexico, without the aid of the General Government, has 
established an excellent system of public schools throughout 
the Territory. Among its important features are provisions for 
a board, consisting of the governor, superintendent of public 
instruction, and the presidents of the university, agricultural 
college, and St. Michael's College, to select and provide a uni- 
formity of schoolbooks throughout the Territory. A careful 
supervision of teachers and the authority of school districts to 
levy special taxes to build schoolhouses and for the support of 
schools therein are also provided for. 

In the annual report of Hon. Amado Chaves, superintendent 
of panna instruction, for the year ending December 1, 1892, we 
find the following table, which shows the number of teachers, 
enrollment of scholars, and average daily attendance at the sev- 
eral schools, the number of scholars between the ages of 5 and 
20, the number of schools, average number of months taught, 
with the receipts and expenditures: 


Table showing the number of teachers, enrollment of scholars, etc. 


Number of scholars s oga 
Num- Teachers. Enrollment, Average daily attend- | between the ages ofsand | °4 |ME4.; 
ber ance, 20 years. Ba 232 
County. of BS 88 
dis- Ba 388 23 
5 8. Fe Males. B |> 8 R$ 
males. z 4 


= 


888 
8888 
22328 
SSR 


vu 


8848888 


BNAZASEUEE 
J 
8| 88883282 


É|ssscr2uss 


The value of the public-school edifices at Las Vegas, Albu- 
* Socorro, Santa Fe, and other incorporated Cities, ex- 
ceed $2,000,000. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Among the more prominent private institutions of learning | and Sisters of 3 at Los Alamos, Silver 


sre: The Goss Military Institute, at Albuquerque; the Las Ve- 


2, 638 4,840 56 
274 452 5 
1,907 2,917 32 
1,523 2,799 21 
1,535 2,749 En 4 
1,009 N 
1,743 3; 298 52 i 
2.114 3,587 39 
348 774 20 
8, 964 7.288 106 
1,658 3,071 29 4 
540 1,031 15 
1,786 3,214 4 
1,531 2, 896 97 
1; 838 3,094 28 
508 4} 


8 
88 


868.88 | 6,711.20 

4,407 50 | 17,818 98 

14,282.02 | 49, 889. 20 

1,632.14 | 1,622.14 

1,318.60 1,632.14 | 2,918.14 
5, 891. 54 2' 304.34 | 11,759.02 
2; 320. 54 1,020.23 | 13, 846. 87 
17,416. 57 5,569.88 | 30,475.99 
7, 003. 20 7,645.90 | 21,775.38 
5, 978. 00 9,627.53 | 11,669.07 
8 839. 45 5,940.00 | 17,236.39 
3,013. 09 3,153.08 8,085.44 
4, 462, 50 2, 840. 51 7,533. 56 
108, 395. 07 37,744. 15 36, 961. 15 | 61,587. 55 | 247, 688, 92 


gas Academy, at Las Vegas; the Christian Brothers’ colleges 

at Santa Fe, Las Vegas, and Bernalillo; schools of the Sisters of 

aner the Bisters of Charlier at Albuquergüeand Bah Miguel 
; the rs „ uerque and San 

nd Sis y e llo ind Mesila. , 


The Presbyterian of Home Missions conducts twenty- 
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two large day schools and two boarding schools for Mexican 
children; also four day schools for Indian children. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has a college at Albuquerque and has 
missions at 12 other points. There are academies of the New 
West Commission at Albuquerque and Las Vegas, a tuition 
school at Santa Fe, and free schools at four other places. The 
Government has two schools in New Mexico—the Fisk Institute 
at Albuquerque and Dawes’ Institute at Santa Fe. The Ramona 
Indian school at Santa Fe, for Indian girls, completes the list. 

New Mexico has a State university and Government Indian 
school at Albuquerque, a school of mines at Socorro, an agri- 
cultural college at Las Cruces, an orphan asylum, an industrial 
Indian school, and two other Indian schools at Santa Fe, and 
numerous other costly public buildings. 

The private schools own property in Santa Fe, Albuquerque, 
and Las Vegas alone valued at $1,500,000. 

NORMAL INSTITUTES. 

The success of these institutes, located at Silver City, Albu- 
querque, Las Vegas, Taos, Mora, and Las Lunas, during the last 

ear has been very gratifying. The superintendent of public 

truction, in referring to the subject of teachers in his report 
of last year, says: 

So far as the quantity and quality of the work of the schools has been af- 
fected by the character of the teachers there has great improvement. 
During my official visits to the various counties I have noticed with a food 
deal of pleasure the changes that have taken place for the better and the 
manner in which the teachers conduct their schools. This is due in a great 
degree to the normal training which many of the present teachers have re- 
ceived at Las Vegas, Albuquerque, and Silver City, where successful normal 
institutes have been held, attended by hundreds of scholars. 

These sections in the school laws of New Mexico are rigidly 
enforced: 

SEC. 27. No sectarian doctrine shall be taught or inculcated in any of the 
public schools. * * * 

+5 SEC. 28. The English language must be taught in all of the public schools. 

Reading, spelling, writing, grammar, geography, arithmetic, 
algebra, history, physiology, and hygiene are among the studies 
required to be taught in the public schools. Higher branches 
are taught at the university at Albuquerque, the School of 
Mines at Socorro, the Agricultural College at Cruces, and 
ihe half dozen normal schools in different parts of the Terri- 
tory—all free—and scores of high schools, besides many col- 
leges, academies, private and Government Indian schools. Eu- 
rollment, 44,000 pupils in all. School funds spent in 1892, $247,- 


638. Average cost per pupil, $12. 
LANGUAGE AND ALLEGIANCE. 
Mr. S er, the main objection that has been offered against 
the ad ion of New Mexico is that a small number of her in- 


habitants domot speak theEnglish language. In regard to this 
I desire to repeat what on a former occasion I said on the floor of 
this House: 

The objection most frequently made to the admission of New Mexico is 
that her inhabitants are of a foreign race, alien to popular government, and 
unable to appreciate the blessings and advantages of the American Consti- 
tution. Such contention has no basis in fact, buteven if it were true it is 
plain to my mind that the easiest mode to teach such people the proper 
method of exerc the duties of MID is to confer its privileges 
upon them. These privileges can not be forever denied without a violation of 


g 

States, and be admitted at the Paes time C be judged of by the Co: 
of the United States) to the enjoyment of a 

United States, according to the principles of the Constitution; and in the 
meantime shall be maintained and protected in the free enjoyment of their 
liberty and 3 and secured in the free exercise of their religion with- 
out restriction. " 

It is true that Congress reserved to itself the right to determine when the 
time should arrive for the admission of New Mexico as a State. But it 18 
plain on the face of this provision that the ple of New Mexico have a 
right to demand that that discretion should be exercised in good faith and 
that the circumstances under which the promise of ultimate ion was 
made should be considered in determining its eg oe d atany given time. 
When this stipulation was made 1t was perfectly wel! nown to the framers 
tthe inhabitants of New Mexico wire then Mexican citi- 


renounce their 
can fairly oblige them 
ge before ente: asa State of the Union? 
Can it be believed that Mexico, while yielding tnis discretion to Congress, 
believed that, as a condition-precedent to the admission of New Mexico, it 
could properly be required that all its inhabitants should forswear the 
S language? Ican not think that any such condition is consistent 
th carrying out in good faith the promises of the treaty. To interpolate 
such a condition is a violation of the treaty obligations. 

But even if such a conditionis uired itisnowfully met. 1t may bethat 
inafew remote districts of New Mexico some persons may be found who 
still have no knowledge of English, yet there is but a small proportion of 
native New Mexi —5 of Spanish descent now in the Territory who can not 
both speak and understand English freely, while practically ali the ORC 


language will wholly disappear. Al —.— mae — 

8 an as 

‘or genera’ — "even in Wan : the aromas 9 "intor 158 
en es ms are ye 

be found who can not make themselves understood in the English tongue. 
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The devoted natives of that little country who have found homes in 


America c. so tenderly to that la to us so harsh, yet to them the 
sweetest of tongues, that they have in America two papers published 
wholly in the Welsh agence. Vet in spite of this devotion to the ancestral 
toungue I have yet to hear it asserted that the subscribers to these Welsh 
popes in this country are any the less fitted for the duties of American 
citizenship, nor has it ever been contended that the members whom these 
devoted Welshmen send to re nt them in the British Parliament are 
less fitted to legislate for the British Empire than the representatives of 
poa English-spea constituencies. The Representatives upon this 

oor from the State of uisiana can tell you that many of the most re- 
spected of their constituents still preserve in family use the French tongue 
Ld ber means of communication between father and son, mother and 

ughter. 

The honorable gentlemen upon this floor who represent the a: ultural 
regions surrounding York and Lancaster, in the State of "age vania, can 
tell you that that curious ‘compound of German and English known as 
“Pennsylvania Dutch " still survives as a living language among their con- 
stituents, and that religious services are held, sermons preached, schools 
taught, and the laws printed in that language, and that many citizens of these 
localities who are as well qualified as any in the country to exercise the 
sovereign right of franchise conduct all their conversations and hegoti- 
ations in that dialect and are none the less fitted for their duties. I doubt if 
anywhere in the Union can be found any more substantial class of citizens 
than these ed rna and the State of Pennsylvania would sadly miss them 
ifthey should ppear. 

Those who advocate the exclusion of New Mexico because the Spanish 
language is still spoken there by some of her citizens belittle P Erunt 
of this country. e American Union 1s so extensive and the privileges of 
American citizenship sogreat that theone flag can wave above persons of ail 
races and descent, and representatives of oray population on the globe to- 
day are exi — the opportunities afforded by a free government 
an ual rig 

Butin what just sense can even the Spanish-speaking citizens of New 
Mexico be classed as a foreign race? If their interests are not with the 
United States, to whom do they hold allegiance? Not to Spain, for Mexico 
severed the bonds that bound her to the Spanish crown long years ago; not 
to Mexico, for it now approaches a half century since Mexico yielded to the 
United States all right and title to the Territory of New Mexico, and all 
feelings of obligation and allegiance have long since 1 The ma- 
teria] ties are all with the United States. e great r oads now span 
New Mexico east and west, and every article of commerce produced in the 
Eastern States finds its way to these great arteries of travel into New 
Mexico, while the connection with Old Mexico is dificult and the commerce 
of but portance. 

Can it be said that a native of New Mexico, who renounced his alle, 
to the Republic of Mexico over forty years ago, has less interest in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, less devotion to republican principles, or less 
fitness for full American citizenship than a subject of the European 
doms who has within but a few years left his native home? The honorable 
andindustrious inhabitants of New Mexico of Spanish descent are devoted 
to American ciples, will ever uphold the American Constitution, and 
will continue to honor and support the American flag as the sign and sym- 
bol of that Government under whose authority they have so long lived. 

The mingling of the blood of the Spanish race with that of the Anglo-Saxon, 
such as is now taking place in New Mexico, can not fall to produce, as such 
mixtures always have done, wonderful results of the greatest benefit to hu- 
manity,andI donothesitate to prophesy that before many yearshaveelapsed, 
under the genial warmth of the sun which always shines upon New Mexico, 
aided by the material Freshy pede which is now pouring in upon her from the 
East, New Mexico will raise up to 8 ride of our common country 
orators, ts, artists, and statesmen of thehighestrank. I can not forbear 

uoting the eloquent dedication of the Historical Sketches of New Mexico, by 
Hon. L. Bradford Prince, as a fitting tributeto the Done of the Territory: 

“To the ple of New Mexico, threefold in origin an: ,but now 
one in nationality, in purpose, and in destiny; 

“To the Pueblos, still representing in unchanged form the aboriginal 
civilization which built the cities and established the systems of government 
— social life which astonished the European discoverers nearly four cen- 
turies ago; 

To the Mexicans, who, in generosity, hospitality, and chivalric feelings 
are worthy sons of the Conquistadores, who, with undaunted courage and 
matchless gallantry, carried the cross of Christianity and the flag of Spain 
to the end of the earth; 

“To the Americans, whose energy and en rise are b all the ap- 
pliances of modern science and invention to develop the t limitless 
resources which nature has bestowed upon us; 

“To all, as New Mexicans, now unitedly engaged in advancing the pros- 
perity and working for the magnificent future of the Territory, of w. 
the author is proud to be a citizen— 

“These sketches of part of its earlier history are respectfully dedicated.“ 


A COSMOPOLITAN CITY. 


[From the Chicago Globe.] 
Nine-tenths of all the elective offices in Cook County are now held by nat- 
uralized citizens. 
The sheriff was born in Canada, 
The county treasurer was born in Germany. 
The ent of the county board was born in Germany. 
The clerk of the criminal court was born in Germany. 
The clerk of the superior court was born in Ireland. 
The president of the e board was born in Germany, 
The county clerk was born in Denmark. 
The county coroner was born in Ireland. 
The city treasurer was born in Ireland. 
The city collector was born in Germany. 
The city clerk was born in German: 
Bohemia. 


The corporation counsel was born 
The oci tiger eer is a German. 
Sanne of the city council and all of the police force were born in 
and. 
Then why would not it be fair politics to give the mayoralty nomination 
to a West Side American? 


This is a cosmopolitan population that we have in the United 
States, and what is so truthfully said of Chicago will apply to 
most of the cities and seaboard towns of the United States. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, in some of the districts of Minnesota nnd 
Wisconsin you willfind at this late day justices of the peace 
and other local officers who do not speak a word of English. 
Minnesota has a population of 1,301,826, out of which 467,356 are 
foreigners; 116,955 are Germans; 101,169, Norwegians, and 99,- 


: , 
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913, Swedes. Wisconsin has an entire qoe of 1,686,880, 
out of which 519,199 are foreigners; 259,819 are Germans, 65,696 
are Norw , 20,157, Swedes, and 13,885 are Danes. 

Look at these two States; they are among the most e rere 
and ve that compose this Union of American States, 
and yet they have thousands upon thousandsof people whospeak 
foreign languages! Does that fact make these people less capa- 
ble of self-government? No, indeed; this is a cosmopolitan 
country, where men of all races and who speak different lan- 
guages meet; they meet here to develop the rich resources of 
this great country; they meet here to manufacture articleswith 
our improved machinery that astonishes the inhabitants of the 
Old World, and they also meet here to thank Heaven that they 
are far from those governments that are run by one man, to 
thank Heaven that at last they feel free from the outrages 
of monarchies and republics that have nothing republican ‘ex- 
cept the name. And these foreignersare the men who, joining 
hands with us, have helped us to make this great Republic what 
she is to-day—the astonishment of all the habitable world! 

Then, gentlemen, if we consider these facts, how can it be 

‘ible for the representatives of the American nation to deny 
ew Mexico the privileges to which her resources, population, 
and our treaty with Mexico entitle her to? And Ido not be- 
lieve you will find it in your heart to deny these people, who so 
patiently have awaited for half a century, a place among the 
sisterhood of States. 
New Mexico, the brightest, fatrest gem 
That ever cast a radiance from the crest 
Of Nature's proudest, loveliest diadem, 
Which rests upon the bold brow of the West, 
Shines in that crown as radiant guiding star, 
As beacon t from nature's mountain domes; 
And leads the cream of earth from lands afar 
To sweet prosperity and peaceful homes. 

So s * brave Capt. Crawford” of the Union’s 5 
stepchild, Beauteous New Mexico,” which stands humbly yet 
roudly for almost half a century waiting for its mother to take 


t to her loving breast. 

Nearly two hundred thousand patriotic but defenseless peo- 

le seek the protecting hand of the all-powerful United States 
eee ee ask to be admitted as one of the States; yes, ask 
to be another star on the revered Red, White, and Blue," so 
dear to every one of us! 

New Mexico is the oldest in point of settlement of all the 
States and Territories; shall we be the latest of all to be ad- 
mitted to the mother's bosom? 

Look at all the natural resources of that beloved Territory of 
ours and ponder! Think how it could be developed under the 
Union's fostering care; how it would grow and expand! 

Our sagacious neighbors across the Atlantic, the English, have 
taken ad vantage and have helped us and themselves by building 
our railroads for us, and more help is promised; why will you 
not lend us your helping hand? 

The Father of our Country, whom we all idolize, left us the 
following message: 

Cherish liberty, as you love it; cherish its securities, as you wish to pre- 
Serve it. Maintain the Constitution, which we labored so painfully to estab- 
lish, and which has been toyousuch asourceof inestimable blessings. Pre- 
serve the Union of the States, cemented as it was by our prayers, our tears, 
and our blood. 

Were the hero of Mount Vernon among us to-day, he would 
say, Extend the Union of the States; extend it!” Then the 
prayers, the tears, the gratitude, and the blood of all the Terri- 
tories, but particularly New Mexico’s, will be always yours. 


Anti-Option Bill. 


No citizen has a natural right to injure any other citizen; and the Government 
should neithet enable nor permit him to do so. 


SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM J. BRYAN, 


OF NEBRASKA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 18, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 7007) known as the Anti-Option bill: 

Mr. BRYAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not trespass long on the time of the com- 
mittee; but it seems to me that if we can strip this question of 
some of the verbiage which has been thrown about it, and resolve 
it into a few simple propositions, we may be enabled to arrive at a 
more just conclusion. 


The object of the bill—and I shall speak only of its general 
ob because if there are any amendments to be off to it 
which will make it carry out its object better and at the same time 
make it less onerous upon those whom we do not desire to disturb, 
Iam ectly willing that such amendments should be adopted— 
the object of the bill, I say, is to prevent gambling in certain prod- 
ucts. We can assume, to in with, that there is gambling in 
these products. Now,if there is gambling in these products, the 
gui g either affects the price of the products gambled or it 

oes not. If it can be shown mm the opponents of this bill that 
gambling in the products named has absolutely no effect whatever 
in raising or lowering prices, then the only reason for passing the 
bill would be to stop gambling because of its general demoralizing 
effect upon the community. 

If, however, it is admitted that gambling in these products has 
some effect on prices, however small, then that effect must be 
either to increase or diminish the price of the product bled in. 
If the price of the product is increased to the man who buys it, 
then the gambler has done a wrongto that man. If the price of tho 
pneus is decreased to the man who sells it, then the gambler has 

one wrong to that man, and the only way that you can escape this 
conclusion is to assert, as was asserted by the tleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER], that 3 helps the man who sells by 
raising the price of his commodity a little, and helps the man who 


buys by lowering his price a little, and takes his profit ont of those 
who speculate. 4 

Mr. WARNER. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainl 


y. 
Mr. WARNER. I do not believe that any gun ever helped 
anybody except by the merest chance. It is the investors of funds 
which otherwise might be idle, who put their investments tempo- 
rarily in the purchase of wheat or cotton, that produce somewhat 
of the effect the gentleman has suggested. 


Mr. BRYAN. I care not whether the purpose of the gambler is to 
help ornot. If the gentleman could prove that the effect of gam- 
bling was to take the cost of handling and transportation out of 
the pocket of somebody other than the producer and consumer, 
then he might justify gambling by showing that it is wise for us to 
promote laws which enable gamblers to take from the people who 
are willing to gamble and give the benefit of their losses to the 
consumer and producer alike, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to assume that the gambler 
simply makes his money out of thepeople who buy forspeculation. I 
am going to assume, upon evidence satisfactory tome, that these - 
blers increase or decrease to some extent the price of the products 
poni in, increasing it to the man who buys or decreasing it to 

e man whosells. No citizen has a natural right to injure any 
other citizen, and the Government should neitherenable nor permi 
him to do so. "Therefore, no man has a right to lessen tho value o 
another man's property, and the law should not give to a man, or 
protect him in, the exercise of such a right. E 

My district is perhaps an average district; about half of my con- 
stituents live in cities or towns, and about half are engagéd in agri- 
culture. Ihavein my district the second largest city in the Staté, 
Lincoln, the State's capital—a city of 60,000 inhabitants. My home 
is in that city, and I have no hesitation in declaring that it is one 
of the most beautiful and prosporous cities of its size in the United 
States. "The people who live in cities will, if gambling in farm pro- 
duce reduces the price of such produce, be tho beneficiaries to that 
extent. But, sir, I do not come here to lower the price of what my 
city constituents have to buy, by enabling grain gamblers to take 
it from the pockets of those who raise farm T My city con- 
stituents do not ask that of me, and I would not assist them in so 
x» Pri an act if they did ask it. 

I said, about half of my constituents live on farms, and they 
labor in a veritable Garden of Eden, for we have in the First 
Nebraska district as beautiful and as fertile farm lands as the s 
turns his face upon in all his course. I deny that it is just to tho 
farmers of my district that gamblers should be tted to bet o 
the price of their products to their injury after they have ien 
their crops for the market. When the farmer has taken the chances 
of rain and drouth, when he has taken the chances which must 
come to the farmer as they scarcely come to anybody else; when he 
has escaped the grasshopper and the chinch bug and the rain and 
the hail and she tie winds, I insist that he shall not then be left 
the mercy of a gang of speculators, who, for their own gain, 
take out of him as much of the remainder as they can possibly get. 

There is no difference in the moral character of the transaction 
between the action of the burglar who goes to a man’s house at 
night and takes from him a part of that which he receives for his 
what and the action of the gambler who goes on the board of 
trade, and, by betting on the price of the product, brings down that 


price and takes that much from the farmer’s income. 


Mr. BLACK, of Georgia. If the gentleman will me. I 
am seeking information on this neca tie and desire to ask a ques- 
tion. Do you hold that it is proper 3 for Congress to pass 


an act agains the burglar of whom yon 
Mr. BRYAN. Iam coming to that in a moment. The gentleman 
anticipates a part of the argument which I shall reach in time. 
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By Sars of Georgia.’ I should be glad to hear from the gen- 

tlemin on that point. 

Mr. BYNUM. Let me ask the Dei eo what becomes of the 
ther gambler who is buying the wheat? What is he doing all this 


e? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam not speaking of any particular gambler, but 
of the transaction in general, It may be that the man who sells 
wheat in the market for future delivery will be lowering the price 
more than the man who buys, or the reverse may be true. DutI 
speak simply of the gambler who claims the right to speculate in 
another man’s produce, and who, by his speculation, affects the 
price of what the farmer has to sell. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Willthe gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. A question on general principles? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir. i ; 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Do you consider high wheat as a blessing to 
tho world at large? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the question whether high wheat is 
2 blessing to the world at large depends very much on circum- 
stances. It depends upon what makes it high or what makes it low. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Are there any circumstances under which the 
high price of food is a blessing to the re nil of the people of the 
world? Do you know of any instance in history? . 

Mr. BRYAN. If the price of food is high as compared with the 

rice of other things, it is not a blessing, and if the price is raised 
D the action of anybody, beyond what natural laws would fix it, 
I do not believe that it can be justified. 

Mr. COOMBS. While it is true that the price of wheat has gone 
down, is it not equally true that the price of all other products 
that the farmer uses have gone down even in greater proportion? 

Mr. BRYAN. Nearly everything has fallen in price, except the 
debt which he owes; that has not gone down. 

Mr. LANE. That has gone up. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman has spoken of the fall in prices. 
There are a number of things which enter into and affect prices. 
Supply and demand, other things being equal, will regulate prices 

enerally; but the controlling influence of supply and demand may 

e changed from time to time by other causes. It may be that the 
price of wheat or grain will rise with all other things and be due 
to a fall in the price of money, andit may be that the price of grain 
will fall with all other things, because money rises; but what we 
are ing atin this billis, not to stop the appreciation of gold, 
and thus prevent a er fall in prices, nor is it to supply more 
money in order to make prices higher, nor is it to increase the 
supply of grain, or to diminish or increase the demand for grain. 
We are now simply striking at one of the things which enters 
into the price of grain from io ad day, and we believe that tho 
farmer and the man who buys his product should both be left to 
buy and sell ir accordance with natural laws, and that prices 
Should not bo affected by the action of other people speculating 
upon their products for the benefit of the speculators themselves. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Does not the gentleman consider that improved 
methods of production have had more of an influence on the price 
of grain than any other matter you can mention? 

Mr. BRYAN. Itis not necessary for us to enter into a discussion 
as to how much, if any, of the fall in the price of farm products is 
due to improved machinery. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Do yon not admit that it must be? If you 
speak of the law of 2 05 y and demand, do you not admit that it 
must be? You know that the supply has been vastly increased. 

Mr. BRYAN. The demand also has been largely increased, and I 
have heard it stated—I will not state it on my own authority—that 
there has been little or no improvement in the methods of produc- 
ing cotton in the last twenty or thirty years. 


Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the gentleman from Nebraska 
will permit me, I just want to say, in response to the inquiry of the 
pani eman from ois (Mr. GOLDZIER), that the price of cotton 

gone down as much as the price of wheat, and there has not 
been one single, 3 improvement in the method of producing 
cotton; not one piece o labor-saving machinery. 

Mr. GOLDZIÉR. The reason for that can probably be found in 
the fact that there are substitutes for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of veas i. Not at all. 

Mr. BRYAN. Ican not yield for an pet by any gentleman 
on any point in this discussion. I am willing to yield for any ques- 
tion, and I shall answer it as best I can, but I do not want to yield 
for an ar; ent by any gentleman who may think I am not correct, 

Mr. H. Ifthe gentleman from Nebraska will permit me, I 
wish in one sentence answer my colleague from ois [Mr. 
GOLDZIER}. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman will state it in a word. 

Mr. MARSH. The gentleman asks if the improved machinery 
used by the farmers at the present time does not largely account for 
the fall in the paee of wheat. I want to say here, Mr. Chairman, 
as a practical farmer in the State of Illinois, thatit costs as much 
in dollars to raise a bushel of wheat to-day in Illinois, with all 


your improved machinery, as it cost forty years ago. And J am pre- 
pared to establish the truthfulness absolutely of that statement. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Ido not think the gentleman from Nebraska 
will accept that, because the statistics are directly contrary to that 
statement. " 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I must insist that if gentlemen de- 
sire to interrupt my remarks they will confine their interruptions 
to questions. I will not deny or indorse what has been stated by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAnsH], who answers and gives 
his opinion as to the cost of producing wheat. I do not believe, 
however, that in the last few years there has been any such improve- 
ment in the cost of producing wheat as will account for tho great 
fall in the price of wheat, nor do I believe that in the last year 
there has been any such reduction in the cost of production as 
would account for the tremendous fall in the price of wheat. That, 
in my judgment, is due to legislation which has appreciated the 
value of gold and robbed the farmer of his just dues. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I would like to make one suggestion there. 

Mr.BRYAN. Icannot yield for asuggestion. Ifthe gentleman 
desires to ask a question, I will answer > 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I will put it in the shape of a question. Do 
you not ascribe the tremendous fall of which you spoke in a com- 
paratively short period to the fact of the depression all over the 
world, so that the consumption of wheat has been decreased by 
reason of that fact, and that there were not people to buy, and the 
poopie dia not have so much money to buy? Is not that your 


eo: 

Mz. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I believe that the appreciation of 
gold, which has made business unprofitable, has thrown many po: 
ple out of employment, so that they have nothing to buy wheat 
with, and that this has to some extent lessened the demand for wheat 
and contributed to the fallin price. Wheat has fallen with other 
property generally, and has also suffered specially from competi- 
tion with silver-using countries; but I do not want to detain the 
committee with a discussion which is entirely irrelevant at this 
time, as to what other influences may have contributed to the fall 
in the price of wheat. Weare now discussing one disturbing influ- 
ence, and that one influence I hope we may succeed in eliminating. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I will ask the gentleman this question. 
you believe that in the tremendous fall within the period you have 
. gambling in wheat had any part within the last year or 

wo 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am not prepared to say how much 
of the fall which has occurred in the last two years is due to gam- 
bling in wheat, and I do not base my argument upon the assertion 
that gambling in wheat reduces the price of wheat. If the gentle- 
man can prove that gambling in wheat has raised the price of 
wheat, and that because of gambling it is higher to-day than it 
would have been, I will still oppose gambling, because, sirs, my 
farmer constituents do not demand that I s secure them an 
advantage at the expense of somebody else through the aid of the 
speculators in grain. They simply want to be left alone “to work 
out their own salvation.” They do not ask the Board of Trade 
of Chicago to help them to make money out of people who ma 
have to buy wheat; and, sirs, when business is standing still as it 
were, when industries are idle, when factories are closed, and men 
have little employment to make money to buy bread, our farmers 
do not ask the chambers of commerce and the speculators of the 


cities to zep them reap an unfair advantage from the people Who 
r 


have to buy bread. 

ode ask that, so far as this gambling in grain affects the 
3 of wheat, whether it raises it or lowers it, it may be elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman yield for one question there? 

ih pa ota Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question ‘ 

Mr. BRYAN, Mr. Chairman, I will not yield further to the 
gentleman from Illinois, as I have given him all the time I can 
spato, his I will yield to a question from the gentleman from 


Mr. GOLDZIER. Ithank the gentleman. 

Mr. BYNUM. Does not this bill legalize gambling transactions 
in wheat? 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman can point out to the committee 
any clause in the bill that will legalize gambling, and can prove to 
the satisfaction of this committee that gambling will be carried on 
to greater extent with this law than without it, I believe he can 
persuade the committee to strike out that part of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN, I will vote ips it myself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN, And when the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ALLEN] votes against it and carries his following with him, it will 
certainly be defeated. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. Either the bill legalizes this“ sens. ” by tax- 
ing it, or else the taxing power is to be used for the purpose of 
stroying a business. 

Mr. BRYAN, A word on that point, Mr. Chairman, There is æ 
great deal said about legalizing a thing by taxing it. There is not 
a great abuse that has grown up in this country that does not make 
the argument: Lou must not tax us or you will legalize us.” 
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When they go stalking through the land carrying devastation where- 

ever they go, they need not come in here and object to restraint and 

urge the old excuse, “Do not tax us, because then you will be 
zing us. 

T. 9 when I was led away from the line of my argu- 
ment by the interruptions, I was saying that, so far as the moral 
character of the transaction is concerned, a man has no more right 
to speculate with my product, and thereby to increase the price to 
the man who buys it of me, or decrease its price to me, than he has 
to take from me, or from the man who, buys my product, so much 
money. No man has a natural right to inflict a wrong upon his 
neighbor. More than that, society is in duty bound to prevent 
every man, so far as possible, from injuring any other man. 

1n the ruder forms of society the individual could avenge his own 
wrong; he could go out with a club and defend himself and protect 
his rights. But when he came into society, society took the club 
away from him. Society says that the farmer in my State who is 
suffering because of the action of somebody in some other State 
ean not go there and redress his wrongs, and I insist that when 
government suspends the right of a man to defend himself, it as- 
sumes a duty to defend him against every possible aggressor. 

When you say that a man is powerless to redress his own griev- 
ances, you must admit that government is bound to redress every 
wrong inflicted upon him; because, if you say that a man has aright 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and then declare that 
some other man may with impunity deprive him of that right, you 
have disputed your first proposition. The question is simply this, 
and I believe & is the only question open to discussion: What 
power should redress this wrong? Should it be done by Congress, 
or should it be done by the various States?” That, in my judgment, 
is the only debatable question presented here. 

You may say that this bill is not perfect. Perhaps it is not. 
May be there are grievous defects in it; but, sirs, if you will wait 
for perfection in legislation, wrong can go rampant and will never 
be checked, Ourlaws are never . Hn say that 
this law brings some inconvenience to the honest trader, I answer 
that our statute books are full of laws which bring inconvenience 
to honest men, but which are necessary in order to protect society. 
We say by law that a man who has a deed to a piece of property 
must put it upon record if he wants to protect himself, because if 
he does not, some other man, also a bona fide purchaser, may appear 
with a deed. 

Now, in such a case, the man who sold the propeniy a second 
time had no title to it, but, because society must have laws, because 
there must be protection to men when they trade with each other, 
we provide by law that he who receives a deed must put it on 
record if he would be secure in his title. That is an onerous law. 
It costs something to * with it. The man has to pay a fee to 
have his deed recorded. The law puts him to inconvenience, too, 
because he must take the deed to the place of record, but you bur- 
den him with this cost and inconvenience in order to protect society 
from still greater inconvenience and injury. 

It may be that this bill contains some provisions which are 
onerous upon an honest dealer. If there be such and they can be 
made less onerous without destroying the A? aes of the bill, I àm 
in favor of making any necessary changes. I hope there will not be 
left in the bill a single provision which is any more stringent than 
is nd necessary in order to carry out the purposes of the 
measure. But, sirs, if it is necessary to place some slight restric- 
tions upon those engaged in honest transactions in order to protect 
Society from those who, under the guise of honest transactions, are 
carrying on dishonest and mg ones, we must in this, as in all 
other eases and in all other kinds of legislation, sanction the re- 
striction in order to secure the greatest justice. 

But, Mr. Chairman, letme address irat ust a momentto the ques- 
tion whether the State or the General Government should restrain 
this kind of gambling. Iam rather a stickler for local self-govern- 
ment. Ido not believe that the General Government should take 
charge of those local matters which the State can better attend to. 
But l do believe that itis the duty of the General Government, 
withinthe limits of the Constitution, to remedy every wrong which 
the State can not remedy. Do you believe, Mr. Chairman, that the 
State of New York will stop gambling upon the board of trade? 
No, because the people who gamble there can gather their profit 
from all the States. You can not trust the rights of the people of 
the United States, you can not trust the interest of every other 
State, to the legislature of New York. And Chicago is getting 80 
large that I am almost afraid to trust the rights of all the people of 
all the States even to the le ture of Illinois. 

These transactions, Mr. Chairman, affect the people of the whole 
country; and I do not see any way in which we can reach this evil 
except through national legislation. The evil has been going on 
for years, and yetit has not been stopped by theStates. Andif we 
should go to the State of New York with a petition from Nebraska, 
a petition from Kansas, a petition from the State represented so ably 
by my friend from Indiana [Mr. Bynum]—— 

Mr. BYNUM. In part. 

Mr. BRYAN. I beg pardon; in part. [Laughter.] If we should 
go and beg them to pass some law which would protect our people 


from having the p» of their grain affected by gambling on th 
Board of Trade of New York how long a5 you suppose we would 
wait before obtaining redress? 

No, Mr. Chairman; if this is within the power of the Federal 
Government, I believe the power ought to be exercised. And Iam 
willing, in case of doubt on questions like this, to let the Supreme 
Court decide whether the act is within the constitutional power of 
Congress or not. By our Constitution we have provided a Supreme 
Court for the decision of such questions. I will not say that a 
member who is thoroughly convinced in his own mind that this 
measure is unconstitutional, ought to vote for it, and then throw 
upon the Supreme Court the V Mey rae d of annulling the act. 
But I do believe, Mr. Chairman, that if, after examining the bill, a 
member of this House has a doubt about its constitutionality he 
had better resolve the doubt upon the side of the people if he 
believes in the purpose of the measure, because then the man who 
claims that the measure is unconstitutional has an opportunity to 
present his case before the Supreme Court. But if we resolve such 
a doubt against the people of the United States, I ask before What 
tribunal can they defend their rights? 

Mr. COOMBS. By“ the people” you mean the farmers? 

Mr. BRYAN. No, sir, I do not; nor do I mean the gamblers upon 
the board of trade. [ADR d I mean the people generally. I 
insist, however, that the humblest farmer in my district is the 
equal before the law of the wealthiest man Serie by the gen- 
tleman from New York, and has an equal right to be heard on this 
floor. Ons. N 

Mr. COOMBS. Your remark had no point if you did not mean the 
farmers. You donot propose to protect all the citizens of the United 
sni ay this measure; it is only the farmer that you claim is 
affected, 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman desires to protect some of his con- 
stituents by extending the scope of the bill let him bring in an 
amendment, and I think the representatives of the agricultural 
districts will join him in adopting such an amendment. 

Mr. COOMBS. I have no constituents to be benefited by such à 
measure. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Is it not time to do something for 
the farmer? 

Mr. BRYAN. If I were compelled to give a direct answer to that 
question, I should be inclined to say, *^yes; it is time.” 

Mr. BYNUM. And quit humbugging. 

Mr. BRYAN, Yes; and of all the humbugs that the farmer has 
to contend with, the greatest humbug is the man who objects to 
decir d legislation whenever the farmer is to be the beneficiary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And who sneers at a measure 
because the farmers want it. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have had this doctrine of 
“non-interference” preached to us until it is getting to be quite 
familiar now. But we understand that whenever any great corpo- 
ration comes here and wants something, the doctrine of“ non-inter- 
ference" is not by any means so emphatically roclaimed. It is 
only when we attempt to do something that interferes with the prac- 
tices of corporations that objection is made. 

770 pas NEY. Does the gentleman's remark apply to the sugar 
trust 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir; it does; and I want to say to my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. TAWNEY] that I do not like the bill which the Sen- 
ate is about to give us [applause on the Democratic side], although 
it gives to the sugar trust less advantage than the McKinley bill, 
which your peo Me panoa; gave to it. 

Mr. HAU! EN. ill you vote for it? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will vote to cut it down just as much as I can. 


A MEMBER. And to cutit out? 
Mr. BRYAN. To cut it down and cut it out. Iam going to try 
to make that bill as good as possible. But, sir, the ate will 


have to do exceedingly bad work with that billif it is not a great 
deal better than the law which is now upon the statute book, [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] $ : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I only rose to address the committee briefly, 
I thought I was going to finish my remarks in ten minutes, and 
would have done so had not other points been brought out by the 
interruptions. But I simply want to leave this proposition to be 
thought of by those who are considering this bill, and to be 
answered by those who are Spposing it; first, ifspeculation affects 
the price of the product speculated in—— 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Does it? 

Mr. BRYAN (continuing). What right has the speculator to af- 
fect that pr 

Mr. GOLDZIER. Will the gentleman 

ou assert that it does, one way or the other, affect 
if so, I ask the gentleman to furnish the proof. ; ts 

Mr. BRYAN. Ipresume the gentleman from Chicago will dis- 
cuss this question. I am anxious he should, for I am sure he will 

resent all that can be said on his side of it with a great deal of 
intelligence, and in that time he can spread on the records of the 
House any conclusive proof that he has that gambling in farm 
products does not affect the price either way. 

Mr. GOLDZIER. I have none, but the onus probandi lies on you. 


ield for a questa’ Do 
he prices, and 
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in these 


You seek the enactment of a law to suppress gamblin 
on you to 


products, which 7 say affects the price. Now I 
produce Lud cae of that fact. 

Mr, BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I affirm, on information and belief, 
that bling in such products does affect the price, and I will state 
why i so believe. I believe it because when you get together a 
large amount of money and inyest it that way it is possible to raise 
or lower prices; and if that is possible, I havejust enough confidence 
in the retention of human nature by the men on the boards of 
trade to believe that what they can do with their money ey will 
do. But it is not necessary to rely on presumptive evidence 
entirely. Iam not compelled to base my argument on the fact that 
it is possible to affect the price and that, therefore, it is probable 
that the price will be affected. I can point to the fact that, time 
and time again, it has been done; that, time and time again, men 
have, by speculation on the boards of trade, raised prices or low- 
ered them, entirely independent of the law of supply and demand. 

When we show that it can be done, when we show that according 
to human nature it will in all probability be done, and when we 
show that it has been done often, we have presented enough proof, at 
least until our opponents offer some evidence on their side, 

Mr. HARTER. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him for 
a question? I understand the gentleman to say that speculation in 
grain has time and time again raised the price above the proper 
rate in the markets of the world. Will the gentleman kindly give 
us the country and the dates when this was donef 

Mr, BRY. I do not remember that in the brief remarks I 
have made to-day I have made any such statement as the gentle- 
man from Ohio puts in my mouth. What I have said is this: That 
I do believe—and the facts, as well as the logic, of the situation, jus- 
tify the belief—that on innumerable occasions ulation on boards 
of trade in the price of products has affected the price of the prod- 
ucts speculated in. What I desire is to eliminate, so far as legisla- 
tion can eliminate them, such elements of uncertainty as grain 
8 contributes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the gentleman let me ask him a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I wish to ask if the gentleman has not read that 
argument—I have, at least—an argument showing that this spec- 
ulation has increased the price, and therefore is to the benefit of the 
farmer altogether. 

Mr. HARTER. There is no question of that. f 

Mr. BRYAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio believe that? 

Mr. HARTER. That that is a legitimate effect? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARTER. I certainly do. 

Mr. BRYAN. The gentleman from Ohio, who has been represent- 
DEA district agricultural to some extent, is now, I believe, going 
to become a resident of Philadelphia, and I would like to know how 
he will justify before the poopie of that city who buy wheat a pol- 
icy, plan, or process which will make them pay more for the wheat 
than ei would otherwise be compelled to pay. 

Mr. RTER. Does the gontleman really desire an answer? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, sir; in a word. 

Mr. HARTER, Well, I will answer it to-morrow. But briefly 
now: The “gentleman from Pennsylvania or Ohio” would not by law 
raise the price of grain, nor would he be willing to reduce it, but 
he would allow every American citizen the privilege of buying or 
polling as he pl „and leave the consequences, whether there 
would be an increase or decrease of price, to the legitimate laws of 


trade. 

Mr. BRYAN. I must differ from the gentleman from Ohio. My 
position is this: If two men are betting as to which can spit the 
nearest to a crack in the floor, and the floor belongs to them, I may 
not be jean in interfering; but when their betting affects the 
2 of a product which my people either use or produce, and they 

y that betting increase the price to the consumer or decrease the 
price to the producer, I am justified in interfering. I believe such 
gamblers ought to be restrained just as much as if these speculators 
waited until the farmer sold his wheat, and then by stealth or force 
took the money from him, if the price is reduced, or waited until 
the consumer labored and earned his wages, and then took from 
him that portion which would be measured by the increased price, 
if the price is raised. 

That states the difference between the gentleman from Ohio and 
myself on that proposition, perhaps as clearly as I can state it. 

ow, Mr. Chairman, I will not delay the committee longer. I 
was recapitulating. It is necessary either for the people who are 
op to this bill to prove that gambling does not affect prices, 
either to the consumer or to the producer, or if it does, to justify 
that interference with natural laws. If they admit that that inter- 
ference is unjust and ought to be regulated, then they must advo- 
cate regulation either by the State or by the Federal Government. 
If they will secure regulation by the State government which will 
be effective, well and good; but, Mr. Chairman, I for one am not 
willing to withhold the strong hand of the General Government at 
the request of those people who plead for State restraint, and yet 
who exercise all the influence they have to prevent the State gov- 


menn from doing the very thing which they ask you to leave to 
e š : 

We find a great deal of complaint in the country now. We find 
criticism of various laws, and sometimes criticism of bad laws is 
erroneously construed into a criticism of qr itself. But, 
sir, it was said by Andrew Jackson—and I had the honor to quote 
itafew days a that “there are no necessary evils in govern- 
ment. Evils exist only in its abuses.” The abuses of government 
may exist either in special legislation, which gives to one man 
an advantage over his fellow-men, or they may exist in the refusal 
of government to exercise the restraining powers which are im- 
pes ires it when it takes from the individual the right to defend 

mself. 


I believe, Mr. Chairman, that if we would take the Declaration of 
Independence and apply its principles to every proposition brought 
before us; if we would measure every piece of legislation by its 
principles we could distribute the blessings of government equall 
throughout all the land. And in so far as my judgment wi lead 
me aright, I desire to join the members on this side of the House or 
on the other side of the House, in passing such laws, first, as will 
take away every special privilege granted by law to any citizen of 
this country over his fellow-men, and, second, such as will restrain 
every man from injuring his fellow-man, in order that each may be 
permitted to enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Not that wein that way can take away the differences between 
men, So long as there are differences in physical strength, in 
character, in intellectual ability, in industry, and in habits, there 
will be differences among men. ut, sirs, we can prevent the Gov- 
ernment from exaggerating the differences which it finds, We can 
prevent Government from giving to those who have and from 
taking from those that have not. By the strong arm of the law we 
can restrain man from inflicting upon his fellow-man any injury 
dictated by that selfishness which must ever be restrained, if man 
is to be fit for society and citizenship. [Applause.] 
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The House being in Commitee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7007) regulating the saleof certain 
agricultural products, defi "options" and futures,“ and imposing 
taxes thereon and upon dealers therein— 

Mr. COBB of Missouri said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: When a bill similar to this was defeated in the 
Fifty-second Congress it was hoped by the true friends of the 
agricultural classes—the men who try to find or make a market 
for their surplus, and who have a community of interests united 
by all the ties that bind a people in close social and commercial 
harmony—that they would be permitted to follow their avoca- 
tions without any disturbing elements of restrictive and unwise 
legislation. But the great regulators have again come forward 
with a measure notso voluminous and bold as their former effort, 
but eq nally as destructive and prohibitory ineffect. It matters 
very little, Mr. Sry gang whether a tax of 20 cents per bushel, 
as in the former bill, or 3 cents per bushel, as in this one, is im- 
ehe is equally prohibitory and will bring about the same 
results. 

'The House had no opportunity to discuss the former bill, but 
itwas thoroughly debated in the Senate and was proven to be 
not only an unwarranted and unlawful interference with the 
rights of the people, but viciousand obstructive in its tendencies. 
That a Democrat should favor such a measure passes all under- 
standing. It obliterates and sweeps from our party creed the 
last vestige of State’s rights that has been a bulwark and battle 
cry ever since the sage of Monticello proclaimed it to be the 
keynote of our party. 

There has, probably, never been a bill before Congress so ex- 
tensively advertised as this, and one for which prester efforts 
have been made to enlist the interest of the farming classes. 

Literature abusing the boards of trade has been sent broadcas 
throughout the land, and every alliance and local organization 
has been appealed to to sow the seeds of discontent and spread 
the contagion. = 

A bountiful crop of petitions has been the result, and Congress 
has been flooded with demands for the passage of a bill that is to be 
the panacea for all the illsthat affect theagriculturists of the coun- 
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try. IfI could think for one moment as these gentlemen do, 
this bill would have no warmer or more ardent supporter than 
I, but in my S jeg itis fraught with incalculable evils to the 
producers of the country. 

We all know that the low price of farm products is fast bank- 
rupting the farmer, and I would rs heart and soul in any cause 
for the betterment of his condition; but this bill is not the 
remedy. Market is what we want. America does not control 
the grain trade of the world or fix prices. Liverpool is the con- 
trolling factor. 'Phe dealers there know the location and quan- 
tity of the surplus and fix prices, which are regulated by the in- 
exorablelaw of supply and demand. It can not be disputed that 
the American market is comparatively higher than that of any 
other country, and it not infrequently occurs that we are on à 
parity with Liverpool. 

If it is admitted, and I presume no one doubts it, that Liver- 

l fixes prices for the world, then what effect does the trad- 

g in futures in this country have on that market? It is, I in- 
fer, not pretended by the advocates of this bill that we control 
the Liverpool market, or that they are bound to draw their su 

lies from American ports; then, if we keep on a parity or in 
fine with them, what harm is done to the producers of this 
country by reason of the present system of doing business? I 
would like to have some of the friends of the bill enlighten meon 
this point. The Committee on Agriculture tell us the farmers 
are unanimous for the passage of this bill—that they demand it. 

Mr. Speaker, but for the coaching that has been going on for 
several years and the industrious distribution of petitions 
by politiciansand their agents, I donot believe there would be to- 
day one farmer in ten throughout the country protesting against 
our manner of trading. There never was a plainer case of 
„farming the farmers.” A few years ago there was quite a dis- 

ition among the people in the rural districts to speculate in 
utures, and they always bought; no broker ever knew a farmer 
or residentof the country to sell anything for forward delivery. 
They always talk short crops and h prices. It is perfect y 
natural for them to do so, because, being the producers an 
sellers, they are necessarily “ bulls.” 

With the almost continuous downward tendency in prices for 
the past ten years or more, it does not require the wisdom ofa phi- 
losopher to guess the result—the buyershave been the losers, and 
the losers constitute the great army of discontents who can see 
nothing but wickednessin a tradein which they were not suc- 
cessful. This is human nature; but was it not a fault of judg- 
ment rather than of the method employed? 

It may seem strange to some that my honored colleague h 
not printed the h 8 before his committee on this bill, but 
itis not strange when you understand it—they were virtually all 
one way, and all againstit,and he did not want the House and 
the country to read them. 

Iknow many of the leading business men of the country who 
appeared before the committee and delivered able and exhaust- 
ive arguments qum it, which the House and country had a 

ght to see, as they might have had some influence in deter- 
mining the fate of this bill; but they were withheld for reasons 
perfectly obvious to me. I am informed by a member of the 
committee that but two appeared to advocate the 3 of 

the bill, but the chairman says he has received thousands of 
letters favoring it. - 

A few choice selections from so vast a correspondence ht 
have thrown additional light on so great an economic question, 
and converted some of us, but we are kept in Egyptian darkness 
pro and con, and left to draw our knowledge and inspiration 
from the eloquent chairman of the committee. We are to try 
the cause from the pleadings, and not the evidence; which is, to 
say the least, a novel and marvelous procedure. If this bill 
Legen as I am reasonably sure it will, I can confidently assert 

t will not be by the votes of members who believe it is a wise 
and equitable measure, but by those who are at heart op 
to it, and support it under instructions from a misguided con- 
stituency, who, in the troubles and perplexities that environ 
5 can easily be persuaded to try any change that promises 
relief, 

I hope sincerely they may not be disappointed, and that time 
may prove thatI, and not the advocates of this radical, revolu- 
tionary measure, am bier, Bes = benefits it promises are real 

on 


and not es By ary, I shall too glad to acknowledge my 
error and join them in their g work. 

Butitis no to me, after a careful and wholly unprejudiced 
study of the bill, that it is without a redeeming feature, and in- 
phy of a boon will prove a curse to the farmer, and every inter- 
estof the country, commercial and otherwise, will fee] the weight 
of its blighting hand. . 

I claim that with the rapid growth and development of our 
country, improved machinery, rapid t tion, and 
ited resources, we should and can feed the world; but to do that, 


to market our increasing surplus profitably to ucerand 
the shipper, wé must have secs Eran uid Tels ons at 
home and abroad. If trading is loaded with restrictions thd 
volume of business will nécessarily bedecreased. Évery obstacle 
in the pun of free trading depresses values, and incróases 
the risk of doing business by curtailing the number of dealers 
who can freely and lawfully participate. Consequently, if only 
a limited number are vested with the power to buy and sell for 
future delivery, it requires but a slight knowledge of human 
nature to know that the buyer will take advantage of his privi- 
lege to purchase grain at the lowest possible price. 

Will these conditions tend to aid or depress the value of the 
farmers’ productions? Any man of sense knows that in the ratio 
that you reduce the demand—reduce the number wanting the 
samearticle—you will inevitably reduce the price. Any such re- 
striction of competition in b g wheat immediately after hai- 
vest, when all farmers are sellers and great quantities are being 
moved, would reduce the price to the farmers 10 cents or more 
per bushel. Its effects for all time would be the same. Lou can 
not shackle commerce and trade with statutory restrictions of 
any kind, except to promote honesty and the fulfillment of con- 
tracts, without adverse effects. Restrict this buying or selling 
by this narrow, hesitating, detaining process, aan you will wit- 
ness its effect in lower values. 

It is a well-known fact that during the first sixty days after 
harvest 75 per cent of the grain, especially wheat, is sent to 
market. It is sey shipped from the thresher, as but few 
farmers have conveniences for holding, even if they were not 
compelled to have the money to meet matured or maturing ob- 
ligations. Curtail the number of buyers, eliminate future trad- 
ing—speculation, if you please—from the market. and the mil- 
lers, and the elevator and grain combines or trusts would dictate 
the prices, as ier did many pone ago. If they are good busi- 
ness men, naturally Der. want to buy ascheaply as possi- 
ble. They could make their own price to the farmer and coun- 
try shipper, and, when the surplus wassafely stored, the farmer 
had nothing more to sell, and they controlled the situation, in- 
creased values might follow, it is true, but who would be the 
beneficiaries? Would it be the farmers? Decidedly not. 

Section 4 makes it necessary, when an option or future is ter- 
minated by delivery, the names of all parties to the transaction 
the cus of the goods to be delivered, number and date of 
contract and certificate—must be given. In section 7 every set- 
tlement of a contract other than by actual delivery is absolutely 
prohibited by the taxes imposed. 

Bysection 9 it is required of every merchant dealing in futures 
that ho shall give the name and residence of every customer for 
whom he has any transaction, the nature of such transaction, 
how it shall be entered in his books—the said books to be open 
at all times for 9 by the collector of internal reve- 
nue—and that he s make a sworn return monthly of every 
transaetion of the 2 month. 

Sections 10 and II require the collector of internal revenue to 
keep a book or books which shall show a pomp ete history of 
every transaction—when entered into and by whom, when and 
how closed, and on the 10th day of each calendar month he shall 
make a full report to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
giving a complete record of every trade, the makers, vendees, 
vendors, assignors, assignees, kind and quality of articles em- 
braced, the dates, and taxes paid or unpaid. e report shall 
also contain such other information as the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue may require, which may embrace a regular de- 
scriptive list such as is used by detectives to 3 
and criminals. What a herculenn task he is imposing upon 
the Government; what a disgrace and humiliation he is heap- 
ing upon the business men of the country under the guise of 
reform. 

If gentlemen will think for a moment of the enormous ex- 
pense the enforcement of this law will entail, they will be as- 
tonished. Theforce in the internal-revenue office in every city, 
and that of the Commisssoner, will have to be doubled to do the 
work. The merchant's expenses will also be largely increased. 
Who are to pay these increased expenses of doing business? Is 
it the speculator? No. Is it the buyer or seller? No. Is it the 
merchant? No. Is it the consumer? No. It is the farmer, 
the producer, whom these good Samaritans and self-constituted 
guardians of the rural districts claim to be protec 8 

Another bad feature there are no good ones of this bill is 
that it prevents the possibility of a settlement of any contract 
or agreement before maturity. Let me show you that actual 
deliveries under the provisions of this bill are absolutely impos- 
sible, and no sane merchant would attempt to do business under 
it. Take a single transaction for 5,000 bushels of wheat for 
illustration. Mr. HATCH has in his granary near Hannibal, 
Mo., 5,000 Ses of wheat, and he sells it to me through his 
brokerin St. Louis for a future delivery. We put up 5 cents 
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per bushel margin, that to be kept good, for the faithful fulfill- 
ment of our contract; he is to deliver and I to receive the same. 
Before the maturity of the contract he finds he can sell his wheat 
to a better advantage to the Hannibal millers than to ship it to 
St. Louis and deliver on his contract with me, and does so. What 
would he naturally do then as a business man? He would order 
his commission merchant to buy him 5,000 bushels for the same 
delivery to fill his contract with me. 

This would be legitimate, would it not? When his commis- 
sion merchant gets this order to buy in the wheat, he comes to 
me and I sell it to him. Then the broker has 5,000 bushels of 
wheat sold to me for account of Mr. HATCH and 5,000 bought of 
me for account of Mr. HATCH for the samo delivery, say, two 
months shead. Now, we were both bona fide owners and the 
tra tions perfectly legitimate in all respects. How are we to 
settle? Our trade having been closed by a purchase and sale, 
would it not be wise and businesslike iu us to settle the differ- 
ence between the purchase and sale prices, take down our mar- 
gins, and cancel our contracts? Would the cause of commerce 
or the interest of the farmer suffer thereby? But under this 
bill we could have no such settlement. Our margins must re- 
main up and our contracts kept alive until maturity. , 

Weare both anxious and willing to settle, but section 7, lines 
23 to 37, says: 
TF1... 
gfher ment by which the “options ' or futures shall be terminated 

e than by an absolute sale and actual delivery of the articles em- 
ed in or covered by such contract, or by which such termination is or 
be delayed, postponed, or obviated, shall be affixed internal revenue 
hesive stamps re ting taxes as follows: For every pound of raw or 
unmanufactured co — d rg lard, bacon, dry salted meat, and pickled 
meat embraced in or such contract, 1 cent; for every bushel 
of wheat, 3 cents; and for every bushel of corn, oats, rye, and barley em- 
braced in or covered by such contract, 2 cents. E 

His x are sale to me being the basis of my purchase and 
sale, and he in the meantime ha disposed of the wheat orig- 
mrt sold and ** hedged” himself cae subsequent purchase, I 
would like to ask Mr. HATCH and committee how we are to 
settle by actual delivery? When he sold me his wheat he was 
the owner. He has found a better market at home, and sells it 
and buys a future for the same delivery. He is hedged against 
loss, but the different contracts are all in existence and subject 
oar calls, and can only be retired by actual delivery. 2 

TCH has no wheat, but a future instead. When the contract 
matures he must go to the sponse of PUDE. 5,000 bushels cash 
wheat to deliver me, and go through all this red tape, names, 
number, dates, location, ete.; then I go through the same for- 
mula and deliver it back to him. He then finds himself with 5,000 
bushels of wheat that if he has not disposed of he must sell. 
This could have been obviated bya settlement between ourselves 
when the cross-trade was made. But the s m of or 
3 contracts is pronounced gambling, and is forbidden; 
yet it is just as sound, honorable, and businesslike as bank 

*clearings," and just as necessary in a great distributing mar- 
ket, where the daily volume of business is so great that the 
restrictions imposed would be absolutely prohibitory. 

On the first day of every month hundreds of thousands and 
millions of holdings of grain and other commodities change 
hands. This transfer has to be made within a very short time 
during banking hours. True, the party who can not make his 
delivery d the business day may deliver the nextday under 
our rules, but tho machinery of this bill would work so slowly 
that large deliveries would impossible, and every failure to 
deliver the first day would surely involve one day’s insurance 
and one-half cent per bushel storage, as deliveries are invariably 
made the day the storage expires. An elevator certificate for 
5,000 bushels of wheat on delivery day may settle twenty con- 
tracts—absolute sales and actual deliveries—and finally come 
back to the man who made the first delivery. Each one had 
boughtitin turn from the man who had acq d a proprietary 
right to sell, and each one must go through the formula pre- 
scribed in this bill, when by the ringing or cl process it 
could have been done by one delivery. 1t is a mental and phys- 
ical im ibility to conform to the requirements of this meas- 
ure, and its advocates, honest in their intentions, and desiring 
no doubt to ameliorate the condition of the agriculturists of 
the country, have, I fear, a very contracted idea of the handling 
of farm products in the great centers. 

During this discussion we have heard a great deal about sell- 
ing a hundred million bushels of wheat, or bales of cotton, on a 
six-million crop. Now, surely my friends do not pretend to ad- 
vance the idea that a bushel of wheat or a bale of cotton can not 
legitimately change hands but onco in a season, yet their argu- 
ment is certainly based upon that assumption. e fact is that 
they are frequently resold a great many times, each sale ad. 
to the volume of transactions. If a six-million crop shoul 
change hands seventeen times, we would have a total of 102,- 


000,000 actual transactions, Do the gentlemen claim that 96,- 
000,000 of this would be wind sales,” about which we have 
heard so much? 

A prejudice exists that has Warped the judgment of our ru 
friends, and many of our le; rs, and they are too ready 
condemn the boards of t; who require the present system to 
facilitate the handling of commodities with the greatestdispatch 
and at least risk, and without injury to anyone. 

The restriction and expense you thus add to the handling of 
commodities is an additional burden that will upon the al- 
ready overtaxed farmer. If you are determined to have class 
legislation, no community of people are more deser than 
they, and I am confident no one feels a deeper interest in their 
prosperity and welfare than the opponents of this bill. 

There are imperfections in our system of doing business, but 
there is nothing in it inimical to the best interest of that class 
upon which the country depends for sustenance and pr rity. 

This bill has had a tendency to impress the farmer with the 
idea that the trade centers were planning his utter ruin, when 
in fact their interests are identical, each argely dependent upon 
the other, and the utmost harmony and good feeling should ex- 
ist between them, and will if not destroyed by unwise, undemo- 
cratic, and vicious legislation. 

Think of the trouble and the enormous capital it would re- 
quire to do a very limited business on such a basis. Is it not 
conclusive to you that only millionaires could engage in the 
business? The man with limited means who can now makea 
good living would be utterlyruined. Was there ever a better 
or moresolid foundation fora huge monopoly laid or conceived— 
a monopoly that would feed and grow rich off the very classin 
whose interest they claim to be wor : 

I beg to submit the following protest from the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of St. Louis, which contains a great deal of very valu- 
able information: 


Sr. Louis, May 14, 1594. 
To the honorable Senators and Representatives 
of the United States, in Congress assembled: 


mi 
his animosity to the “short seller“), the board of directors of the Mer. 
chants’ sy arity he St. Louis have omitted any extended arguments, as 
the ground has completely covered by the various representatives of 
‘erent oe as Well ag members of the last wh 


In so doing they 
sentative one of this our it being the market where more short sell- 
ing" and the heaviest specu 


"WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7. 


„Mr. HATCH. of Missouri, from the Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred the bill regulating the sale of certain agricultural products, 
defining options and futures, and imposing taxes thereon, and upon dealers 
therein, made a report to-day in support ot the measure. The objects sought 
by e peo ed legislation are: 

1. To obtain revenue. At this time additional revenue is desirable and 


1. Wedeny this bill to be one of revenue. The restrictions and prohibi- 
tions imposed are such that trading would be so serio contracted as to 
furnish little revenue on the basis of the tax specified. the face of what 
itis claimed the bill will accomplish, in clause No. 3 of the report of Mr. 
HATCH accompanying the bill, where he would restrict sales of 

upon *exchauges," "where not to exceed one-tenth of the grain is mar- 
keted," the bill is clearly not one of revenue, as the follo figures dem- 
onstrate. The largest crops this country ever produced the different 
cereals traded in are given: 


Geop ot WBNS, 1801 5 — 2 Lr emm Ekenrion as ea 


pre aoe a || ren SS ee -5 
8 Nc c E O 
Or total production o 8, 476, 187, 000 
One · tonth of this total to which Mr. HATCH would restrict 
would amount to 347,618,700 bushels. The tax for b atl 
per 1. 000 bushels and the tax for selling at 1 cent 1,000 bushels, 
which is the tax im) in this bill, would a total tax on 
the number of bushels as above mentioned 0f...................... 86, 952.38 
With additional tax for revenue stamps o 2, 780. 96 
r occa sess pun sias d eeu — 9,733.34 


Which would not pay the expense of collecting. Clearly this is not a bill 
for revenue. Allowing, however, such to be the intent of the bill, it would 
simply add another burden to the already overtaxed ucing classes 
which nothing but the urgency of last ‘‘resort” would (E tax is 
a direct one upon them, as they really pay all charges between themselves 
and the consumer. 

“2, To relieve the producer of the destructive co: 
now subjected by the offering upon exch: of il table quantities of 
or fictitious ‘ucts by those who do not intend to, and can nct, terminate 
the contract by actual delivery of the articles which they pretend to offef . 


and sell.“ 
ence, daily demonstrated in the leading markets of 2 


tition to which he 


2. Actual experi 
3 shows —— point to be poorly taken. In the market of peti? 


lar rain center in the world, “destructive com 

clearly shows in results. Wheat there, where “short selling. is 

1s relative than all other markets of this country th 

of the centers of Minneapolis and Duluth) by from 1 to 3 per 


EEE 2 (Um ̃ ęmꝶ 3 ˙ʃul»ʃx 
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bushel and higher relatively than any foreign market by from 3 to 6 cents 
here can be no “short sellers’ 


prices are determined for the eee errem and often months in advance 


ulativetradingisthecauseof this, and short lr "now so common upon 
ition exists as a condition 


has 
a Value always as other articles or T. butfor nine months of the year 
al to 2 cents per bushel more, owing to its 


sample it would not have the protection of “ grad: 
sold at the buyer's price. 

‘4. That market quotations now made by the limitless offers of flat prod- 
ucts by the ‘short seller,’ regardless of the volume of actual product in ex- 
istence, may in be determined by the offerings of real products by the 
owners thereof or by those who have aeq from such owner the right to 
the future possession of the articles offered or can ter: te their contracts 

actual delivery and thereby limit to the amount actually existing, the 

offerings of the staple products of the farm.” 

4. The “market quotations now made by the limitless offers of fiat prod- 
ucts by the short seller" are governed entirely by supply and demand, ex- 
cept prices are forced to à higher level than demand warrants one hun: 
times where forced below once. If one sells what he does not own with the 
expectation of acquiring the property to make such sale good, he is forced 
to elther acquire the property for delivery or . the party to whom sale 
is made, the rules of the exchanges being very rigid in this regard. Confin- 
ing sales of futures to the “limit of the amount uctually existing of the 
staple uct of the f: " would deprive the producer of all the good re- 
sults o ee pers speculation and place him entirely at the mercy of the 
millers an: l combinations at home and the foreign buyer. 

“5, To prevent the overloading of domestic markets and the breaking 
down ot prices of farm products by ‘short sales made by foreign merchants 
for the purpose of insur: them against the possible loss on purchases 
of Egyptian, South American, Australian, and Russian products, 
whereby the American farmer and planter are made underwriters of com- 

mercial risks of the European, by whom no bonus or premium is paid for 
ass’ insurance risks that destroy the value of our products.’’ 

5. Inthisclause the good results of speculation are unconsciously acknowl- 
py em If our prices were not held at a parity above what the product could 
be bought for elsewhere, there would no necessity of "preventing the 

“overloading of domestic markets and the breaking down of prices of farm 
products by ‘short’ sales made w foreign merchants for the pup of in- 
8 them against the possible losson purchase of Indian, Egyptian, South 
American, Australian, and Russian products." 

The American farmer and planter” are not made “ underwriters of com- 
mercial risks of the European,“ as in the legitimate line of their business 
they are not the buyers of futures,“ but always the sellers of farm prod- 
ucts; and if the European buyer tinds our market so much higher than 
others in which he can secure his supplies and uses the markets of this 
country in which to make short sales," it is because thespeculators of this 
country are, by their speculations, holding prices here at a higher range 
than otherwise would be 1f we were deprived of such speculation and forced 
to sell to the European paree as the other countries mentioned, where they 
have lng org: and systematized methods of trading in grain futures 

rev: ere. 
M . That by restoring tho functions of the law of supply and demand, now 
inoperative reason of the limitless offers of the ‘short seller,“ a meas- 
ure of relief will be given and prosperity partially restored to the great class 
constitu more t 40 per cent of our population who inhabit the farms 
and whose declining prosperity Mr. HATCH'S committee believe is due inno 
inconsiderable degree to the practice of ‘short sel ' whereby the prices 
of the products of the farm have been determined and fixed during recent 
years at an unremunerative level.” 

“7, To restore to the producer an honest market and such prices as will 
follow the unfettered operation of the law of supply and demand, which the 
committee believe will be sufficiently remunerative to restore in part the 
power of the farmer and planter and thus bring prosperity to the artisan, 
manufacturer, distributor, and transporter.” 

6and 7. The e rtable surplus of grain, over and above home require- 
ments, large establishesthe value ofour whole crop. The price such grain 
will bring oreign markets is fixed not by what the United States can 
spare for sale to them, but is based on the crops of the different parts of the 
world which have asurplustosellandthe quantity. Russia, with improved 
railroad facilities which are being continuously extended into territories 
heretofore inaccessible; India, with her railroads building over heretofore 
me mee lands sg bringing them Sonar Ton 1 = Argen- 
tine Re UM argely increasing her exportable surplus of grain, are 
gradually underselling and supplanting us [n the foreign markets. Over- 
5 the world over is causing depression in all products. This coun- 

even now is carrying into the new crop, which is almost upon us, over 
ee K. bushels of wheat in the public visible supply, with a smaller de- 
than in ordinary years, even with reduced prices. The countries 

above mentioned are underselling us even at the ruinous low prices now 

. Our minds are best satisfied by racticalcomparisons. We 

fore make comparison here by way of illustrating the benefits of future 
trading as compared to sections where it does not obtain. 

In the Chicago market future trading is carried onin a volume unequaled 
and unknown anywhere in the world. The price of wheat in that marketis 
ata parity of 3to 6 cents higher than could be realized to ship to any for- 
fign market. With the extraordinary stocks held there, with no specula- 
on in futures, with capital timid and reluctant to carry the grain without 


the protection that D affords, no one will dare say with the t 


depression existent for past year that this state of affairs would obta: 
sopt for the beneficent results of speculative ^ 

n the other hand, the Argentine Republic (wj country is now entor- 
ing largely in the wheat raising and 3 business) lacks facilities in 
Way of speculative future trad ing and for lack of them their wheat seeks a 
market and is sold for what it l bring and at a price fixed by the foreign 
buyer, which pricein Liverpoolis 1 6 cents lower to-day than wheat 
er dag 8 there from Chicago, b on prices now prevailing in the 

r marke 


ex- 


Cents. 
on Ht 10, 1894, Argentine wheat was worth in Liverpool,for June 
elive! ^ 


The ch Chicago to Liverpool, not includ 
and shrinkage in weight WORT 


Making Chicago wheat cost delivered Liverpool 


It is to the basis of Argentine Republic the advocates of the antioption bill 
desire to condemn the producers of this country—to place our entire pro- 
ducing class in the power of rich combinations at home and abroad, who, 
ac! as atrust or monopoly, would dictate to and squeeze and virtually 
place them in serfdom. 

This bill is in the interest of the N d classes, although claimed for the 
farmer. It is a backward stepthatshould be revolting, abhorrent, and not 
acceptable to the intelligent manhood and honor of the Representatives in 
the Congress of this country. 

If it becomes a law as now framed, it will be harmful in its effect in a 
commercial way toa pae extent than is possible to conceive by those 
not actually aged in the handling of grain and farm products. ile it 
is claimed the bill is introduced to reach the illegitimate or pambling ele- 
ment of the trade as conducted under the present system, which has been 
long established, it in reality places bucket shops and boards of trade on the 


same plane, and does not hibit bucket-shop dealing, but does entail a 
great hardship on the legitimate speculative trade of the exchanges, and 
will virtually wipe it out of existence or confine the business to a few 


wealthy firms, and force men of moderate means to retire, and thus add the 
leading branch of commerce to the other monopolies of the country. 

We suggest by_way of illustration, viz: Brown & Jones, copartners in 
business, licensed to conduct business as dealers in futures, er the pro- 
visions of this bill may buy during 8 October, and November, 1894, 
for account of A, B, C, D, and others, the aggregate 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat to be delivered during the month of May, 1 at, say, 60 cents per 
bushel, and in the month of mber, 1894, sell out the same under the in- 
structions of A, B, C, D, and others, at. say, 70 cents per bushel. The profit 

from this transaction aggregates the sum of $100,000, which is due 
and payable to A, B, C, D, and others, when the sale is concluded. As this 
bill prohibits the ringing out, settlement, or substitution of other contracts, 
the original contracts must be carried to maturity before Brown & Jones 
can come into possession of money rightfully theirs and which they haveal- 
r paid out to their customers; and they are made liable, in addition, 
to calls for margins on both the por. and sale contracts, which, under 
the rules of our exchange, would aggregate the amount of $120,000, or a 
total outlay by Brown & Jones during the life of these contracts of $220,000. 
Thus no man or of moderate means could possibly live under the re- 
quirements im P 

After the hearing accorded the representatives of the leading exchanges 
of the United States before the Committee of Agriculture of the House oj 
Representatives and the arguments there submitted—to which we would re 
spectfully call your especial attention—it is Len ag i to us that a bill so- 
utterly devoid of merit and combining so much of injury to a branch of 
trade so vitally allied to all the material interests, and which forms the 
basis of all prosperity of our country, should in good faith be put before 
Congress and its passage mue 

The requirements of this bill are such as are imposed on no other branch 
of business (and every cent of taxation connected therewith comes directly 
from the pocket of the 7 and even though the bill be unconstitu- 
tional, if passed it would cause demoralization in commercial channels which 
might not be confined alone to the grain trade. It is oppressivo; arbitrary, 
inquisitorial, unjust, and calculated, as uments submittea before the 
Agricultural Committee of the House of presentatives show, to entail 

eat hardship and loss to the producer, in whose interest it is claimed the 

ill is framed, and also to a large number of merchants who have devoted 
their lives and capital to the perfecting of the present method of handling 
the farm products of the country. 

Knowing the bill to be a bad one and not in conformity with the constitu- 
tional rights of American citizenship as defined in the Constitution of our 
country, we protest against its passage and denounce it an iniquitous, harm- 
ful, and demoralizing measure, calculated to do great injury to the commer- 
cial interests, without the redeeming features claimed by its champions. 

Actual transactions show the hardship that would follow the ot 
such a bill, both to the merchants actually e in the laudable business 
of buying and transporting grain from a place of 2 ine and production to 
a place of scarcity and consumption and to the producer. 

e have in our city firms who buy largely of grain in the terri of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Southern Illinois, Southern Indiana, and Ohio. ese 
Abe go Med to Newport News for shipmenttoforeignparts. There 

no market in Ne rt News, but terminal facilities for! grain for 
foreign shipment. e buyers of this grain are compelled to buy and send 
to that point in carload lots until they accumulate a sufficient quantity to 
make a cargo. They, of course, can not sell to the foreign buyer until such 
accumulation is accomplished, although they may have the full quantity 
for such cargo 8 in the territory above mentioned, and on its way 
to its destination. To protect themselves nst losses, and secure the 
profit they have when 3 is made, b: on the prices of futures, the: 
utilize the leading markets of the country in which to sell such futures unt: 
such time as they can sell the cargo, when the ny, in the sales so made and 
known in the grain trade as “hedges.” This bill deprives the trade of these 
facilities that long experience in has demonstrated a neces- 
sity, as most certainly the grain can not be delivered on contract at St. 
Chicago, or New York that is held in Newport News for export. 

Another instance is, in the trade west of the ppt River we have 
firms who buy largely of grain, especially corn, to be shipped to a desig- 
nated point. ey buy and handle it on small margins, as small as one- 
fourth of a cent a bushel, which profit covers a series of overdrafts by 
shippers and other contingent losses connected with the trade, simply be- 
cause they have a market in which to sell future contracts against the corn 
so bought, although that corn be going to a different market than the 
one in which such corn 1s hedged " bya future sale. By this bill you de- 
prive our merchants of those facilities, and even though the corn is sold 


against in the market to which itis shi „it is nearly al 8 sold against 
ina long future, and if it finds ready cash sale upon arrival in such market 
itis sold and the future bought in. 
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In that case you prevent he sett of the future transaction and the 
profit or loss on such trade is carried over in a contract that may require 
three months or more to mature, with a chance then of an exorbitant taxat 
the end because of some mishap. Under this bill it may pe classed an option. 
Deliveries are not contemplated in these transactions except by purchase of 
futures t previous sales, but the transactions are all in good faith 
and b on actual in bought. The evil effects of these transactions 
under this bill would be felt by the producer. He would be the sufferer, as 
instead of grain being handled by the middleman or merchant on a profit of 
one-fourth of 1 cent per bushel, they would necessarily require a margin of 
from 3 to 7 cents per bushel to cover all the risks of depression and uncer- 
tainty in the ve caused by a doubtful market, owing to the restricted vol- 
ume of speculation not DADE able to carry the immense amount of grain 
puton the market immediately following harvests. 

The banks would require a much larger margin from the merchant in ad- 
uired under the present system, because of the 
uncertainty of future values, and certainly all these additional charges 
would come out of the pocket of the producer. Firms with a capital of $100,- 
000 who are now enabled to borrow $500,000 from banks would not, under the 

tem entailed, be able to borrow over half that amount to handle grain. 
It would throw the whole trade of the country in the hands of a few wealthy 
capitalists, who through monopoly would do nothing to enhance values 
until they owned and controlled the product. Thefarmer would be the loser 
init all, toa greater extent even than the small dealer, who is now enabled- 
to live. 
To-day the immense stock of wheat, nearly 24,000,000 bushels, held in Chi 

0,18 a lead! cause of ee in every section where wheat is bought 
and sold, and still with all this depression speculative dealing to-day is hold- 
ing our wheat at a parity of from 2 to 6 cents above prices ruling in all for- 
eign markets, which certainly would not be the case were we denied the 
benefits attending it. 

The present system has been tried and after years of study by the bright- 
est minds in the grain trade is pronounced as near satisfactory as it can be 
made. There are some evils attached to it, but they are outweighed by the 


vancing money than isr: 


good features. If you can find a means of eliminating these evils every ex- 
change of the country will be gratified, but do not wipe out the good, as you 
cer y Will in the bill you are now considering, if such bill becomes a law. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF ST. Louis, 
By WM.G. BOYD, President. 
GEO. H. MORGAN, Secretary. 

Is anyone ignorant enough to think that the combinations of 
capital that will be formed under the monopolistic possibilities 
of this bill argue any benefits to the agricultural classes? Would 
they not grind out of the farmer the last farthing? Is this not 
the unwritten law of the oppressor the world over? 

Curtail the volume of trade, as you would inevitably do by the 
passage of this bill, and concentrate it in the hands of a few, 
and you strike a blow at the producing interest of the country 
from which it will be difficult for it ever to recover. I speak of 
this bill and its far-reaching effects, as a business man, one who 
has spent his life in the business affected by this measure, and I 
know my friends will give me credit for an honesty of purpose 
born of a general desire to promote the farming and commercial 
interestsof the entire country. I have nota selfish thought or 
wish in the matter, and my only desire to is point out the pitfalls 
and quicksands in the pathway of the traveler by this new and 
untrodden road. 

Under our present system, business is done on the smallest mar- 
gins owing to the fact that the farmer and interior buyer know 
the markets of the world every day. The farmer says to the 
buyer, Wheat was worth 70 cents in St. Louis yesterday; I 
must have 694 for mine, less freight and charges,” with which 
he is perfectly familiar. The buyer knows that he can at once 
sell against his purchase by telegraph, so pays him his price. 
The exporter or miller in St. Louis, Chicago, or New York 
knows at what he can place the wheat or its product in foreign 
or domestic markets; hence he pays full price, and the pro- 
ducer then gets the maximum price for the reason that the 
buyers have a minimum risk by virtue of ouradvanced methods 
of doing business. 

Break up this system, and each man through whose hands the 
product passes will ics a a wider margin as the risk is in- 
creased. The country uper, if he can not sellahead to protect 
himself, will wanta margin of 3 or 4 cents per bushel instead of 
a half cent per bushel, as now. The buyer in the distributin 
market will want the same, and the exporter will only fill 5 d 
orders, as he can not sell abroad for future delivery, as it would 
involve carrying charges, storage, insurance, interest, ete., until 
the time of shipment: but if he should buy, these charges and 
margins are taken off the price of the grain when the farmer 
backs his wagon up to the i of the country warehouse. 

The committee in their report claim that dealing in futures 
and short selling are the cause of the low range of values and 
the general decline that has taken place in the products of the 
farm during the past few years. This, I claim, is absolutely un- 
true. If short selling and dealing in futures does not curtail 
consumption, then can we not more reasonably attribute low 
prices to overproduction and a want of outside markets to take 
our surplus. ay is our export demand not greater? Let the 
gentlemen solve this problem, and they will have reached the 
true cause of our commercial depression. 

I do not like to advocate anything that looks like retrogres- 
Bion; but is not our Government largely responsible for our 
overstocked markets and the general depreciation in American 
commerce? The division of statistics in the Agricultural De- 
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partment, on the 10th day of each calendar month, advertises to 
the world the condition of our growing crops, the quantity in 
store and in farmers’ hands, the amount required for home con- 
sumption, and the surplus we have forsale. Now, is this good 
business policy? If a merchant or manufacturer is overstocked 
with a certain line of goods and desires to unload before another 
season, does he advertise the fact to his neighbors who have a 
surplus of the same goods and thus bring on a sharp competition 
and a eut in prices (for every man with the same commodity for 
sale would at once enter the market and unload at almost any 
price)? Rather would he not quietly dispose of his holdings 
withoutiuviting competition? Arenotthesame business meth- 
ods as 8 to foreign commerce? 

If we keep our competitors in foreign markets officially ad- 
vised as to the quantity of our surplus, does it not stimulate 
every seller to greater efforts to unload before hisneighbor, thus 
increasing offerings and inevitably lowering values? What pos- 
sible good dothese reports accomplish? They are of no benefit 
to the farmer; they are of no advantage to the merchant; but 
they are a godsend to the country haying an inadequate supply, 
and which is forced to go into the markets of the world to sup- 
ply. its wants. 

here is still another class that reaps a rich harvest from these 
reports. Itis the habitues of the bucket shops and gambling 
dens, who hang around the blackboards and bet on the next 
change in the market that comes over the wires. It is this class 
of operators with whom you associate the boards of trade and 
leading business men of the country. 

The gentlemen talk about selling wind. Somebody buys it, 
and not infrequently the seller reaps a cyclone if he fails to de- 
liver the wind on contract time. 

If my friends will lay aside sentiment and ath asp for a brief 
period, and look at this question philosophically, they will come 
to the conclusion they are pursuing an ignis fatuus, and lea 
their followers to domestic ruin and their country tocommere 
bankruptcy. We are too great a nation to take this backward 
step. I give them credit for an honesty of purpose, a rectitude 
of conscience, a due regard for morality, and areligious desire 
for the betterment of the farming classes, but how ignorantly they 
go about it. I can only hope that the Divine e which led the 
children of Israel through the wilderness may break upon them 
and dispel the darkness in which they seem to be groping. 


Tax on Options and Futures. 


SPEEOH 
HON. CHARLES J. BOATNER, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 21, 1895. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Uni 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7007) regulating the sale o 
certain agricultural products, defining options and futures,“ and im- 
posing taxes thereon and upon dealers therein— 

Mr. BOATNER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: One might very well exclaim, after listeni 
to the arguments which have been made in favor of this bill, 
that consistency is indeed a jewel, a jewel so rare and so pre- 
cious that it can hardly be found in this House. 

The gentleman who has just taken his seat [Mr. NEILL] only 
a few days ago was inveighing against the injustice, against the 
outrage which had been perpetrated upon the people of the 
South and West by the act passed in 1866 imposing a tax of 10 
per cent upon State bank circulation; and he and all of us who 
stood with him declared that, whatever may be the evils that 
arise from State bank circulation, whatever may be the benefits 
conferred by the national banking system, the rightof the States 
under the Constitution of the country to incorporate banks of 
issue being unquestioned, Congress ought not to usurp a power 
that does not belong to it and surreptitiously destroy & right of 
the States, even though the object in view be beneficial. 

We heard arguments upon that question by gentlemen who, 
while claiming to be Demoerats, opposed the repealof that stat- 
ute. 'They confessed that Congress had no right to abuse the 
taxing power, nor to exercise a power not granted by the Con- 
stitution, but they said there was another power, a latent, an 
implied power in Congress to provide the country with a na- 
tional circulation, and inasmuch as Congress had the right to do 
directly what it had done indirectly, they would not repeal the 
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statute which, by indirect means,had accomplished the exer- 
cise of a power which they said was vested in this body. 

They excused themselves for Marsi ceps the express dec- 
laration of the party ptores and st what seemed to be 
the expressed and isputed principles of the party because 
they said, as the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. NEILL] said 
awhile ago, that they wanted to kill a snake.” They wanted 
to kill wild-cat banks and wild-cat banking; they wanted to kill 
asystem under which irresponsible men could set up, under 
irresponsible and ill-adjusted State legislation, banks whose cur- 
rency would be worthless, and would operate as a fraud upon 
the general public; they wanted to destroy a circulation that 
was liable to counterfeiting, that was liable to ruinous fluctua- 
tions of value. 

In other words, they wanted to kill a snake,” and in order to 
do that they were willing to walk all over the Constitution and 
repudiate the principles of their party from time immemorial 
down to the present hour. So the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. NEILL] rises here to-day and makes a speech which will 
read well in his district, and states that he is willing to vote for 
a bill on exactly the same line with the one which he a few days 
ago was bitterly opposed to, a bill which prostitutes the taxing 
power for the purpose, as its advocates declare, of suppressing 

‘t gambling." 

Where do we find in the Constitution of the United States 
anything showing that this Government has anything to do with 
gamb ? What provision of that instrument gives Congress 
jurisdiction over matters of that kind which exist in every com- 
munity and which are subjects of State legislation? If we are 
here to pass Jaws to abolish gambling and to regulate such mat- 
ters, what are the Legislatures of the States for? Why did the 
framers of the Constitution leave the exercise of the police 
power to the States, giving to the General Governmen pen i 
such powers as were necessary to regulate the transactions 
the relations between the States? 

The gentleman tells us that this evil is so rampant in Little 
Rock and elsewhere that we must pass a law here to destroy 
* gambling" in cotton and in wheat and in other s. If 80, 
why should we not pass a law to stop gambling at the faro table? 
Why should we not pass a law to stop gambling at the poker 
table? Why should we not pass a law to sop ganang on the 
racecourse? Why should we not pass laws that will go into the 
State of Arkansas and supersede the authority of the State Leg- 
lature, take charge of the police of the State and regulate all 
the evils which may be found there? | 

If the gentleman is correct in his assumption that we have the 
power and thatitis our duty to suppress the evil that this bill is 
aimed at and in the manner proposed, then the conclusion is 
irresistible that the same principle oughtto be applied to every 
other form of vice, and instead of a Federal Union of States, 
this isa democratic Republic, which deals with the individual 
affairs of its citizens. If we have the power and itis our duty 
to break up gambling in wheat, certainly we have the power 
and it is equally our duty to break up every other form of 
gambling. The gentleman from Arkansas has read a decision 
of the Supreme Court in which it was held that Congress has the 

wer to lay a license tax upon lotteries and upon whisky deal- 

g. Nobody has ever denied that. No one controverts that 
proposition. Article I, section 8, of the Constitution provides 
that— 

The Congressshall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States. 

But if the Congress of the United States should impose a tax 

n lotteries for the paromo of n them, then the 
identical question presented here would be presented. If Con- 
gress has the power to suppress lotteries, it ought to suppress 
them; if it has no power to suppress them, it ought not to derive 
a revenue from an illegitimate source. The gentleman can 
think of institutions in Little Rock and in other places from 
which the Government could derive a great revenue if it would, 
but is he ready to levy a tax for the support of the Govern- 
ment ws ie the vices, the immorality, the turpitude of the com- 
munity? Ik he is, he goes beyond any of the accepted principles 
of political economy of which I have ever heard. 

ut, Mr. Chairman, the Supreme Court has said something 
more upon this question. 

Mr. LL. Willthe gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BOATNER. Certainly. 

Mr. NEILL. Will the gentleman tell me which he thinks 
the as vicious, dealing in lottery tickets or gambling in ‘‘fu- 


Mr. BOATNER. Well, Mr. Chairman, I yi dese that gam- 
bling in futures is more injurious to the man who does the gam- 
bling; but I want to say to the gentleman from Arkansas, while 
he is upon the question of gambling in the State of Arkansas, 


that the Le ture of his State might very well turn its atten- 
tion to another game that is sometimes played in that State, a 
game with which I became acquainted many years ago while 
traveling with citizens of Arkansas upon the Ouachita River 
steamboats [laughter]; a game which is nearly as ruinous to a 
man’s financial prospects as dealing in futures and a great deal 
worse than buying lottery tickets. [Laughter.] 

I expect the next proposi itoh will bea proposition made b 
the gentleman from Ar , and if can come in as an amend- 
ment, for a prohibitive tax on every pack of cards manufactured 
and sold in the United States. 

Mr. COX. We have a tax of that kind now. 

Mr. BOATNER. You have i Sep nin the making of them at 
3 cents a pack; but they ought to be taxed enough so that a pack 
of cards could not be made in the United States. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. But the difference between those two 
games is, that in the last case each party gets a right to cut, 
“shuffle,” and deal.“ [Laughter. 

Mr. BOATNER. If you are referring to the game the Ar- 
Kanna people used to be so fond of, you do not know anything 
about i 

Mr. WARNER. That is the theory, general. 

Mr. BOATNER. Now, to come to the serious aspects of the 
case. IL declare, sir, that according to the best of my judgment, 
as I understand the principle zm which this bill is founded, it 
is absolutely indefensible under Democratic principles. It is de- 
defensible under the principles of the Republican party, which 
claims that anything may be done not express! pro bited by 
the Constitution, or anything wherein its prohibitions may be 
evaded, provided the object be worthy and its effect beneficial 
in the opinion of Congress. Thatis the position they took about 
the State bank tax. They didnot dodgeaboutand say they were 
trying toraise revenue. They did not tell any falsehoods about 
it except what they put in the law itself. They made the issue 
square, and said. ''We want to destroy this g, and we are 
perfectly willing to abuse the power of raising revenue for the 
p of accomplishing that which we desire to accomplish. 

e are o to State banks and State bank circulation, 
and we think they are evilsof such magnitude that we will abuse 
the power conferred upon us by the Constitution for the pur- 
pose of 8 them.” 

Now, that law was passed at a time when the Constitution was 
asleep. It was passed at a time when a man who suggested any- 
thing about the Constitution immediately fell under suspicion 
of being a rebel. Loyalty to the Constitution at that time was 
considered treason to the Government. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Has the gentleman time enough 
that he can submit to an interruption, for a suggestion. - 

Mr. BOATNER. Certainly I will. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I am listening to the gentleman 
as wellas others, and I have listened with much interest to the 
suggestion made by the gentleman from New York to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] while he was on the 
floor, when he threw out a new question touching this bill. I 
went and examined it with great care, so much as I could in the 
several minutes, being somewhat familiar with it, and itis this: 
The gentleman says that this is legislation to prohibit gam- 


bling. 

Mr. BOATNER. This is what the friends of the bill say. 

Mr.CANNON of Illinois. That is what the friends of the bill 
claim. In other words, they claim that they want to get rid of 
this contract, that is legal upon its face, but which in very truth 
and fact is a mere bet on the price, and that there is no inten- 
tion that there shall be arealdelivery. That is what the friends 
of the bill claim, and everybody would say at once that kind of 
thing ought not to be if we coula get at it or knew how to get 


at it. 

Mr. BOATNER. A statute of the State of Arkansas was read 
to show how you could do it. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In the light of the suggestion of 
the gentleman from New York, which I find is good so far as 
my examination goes, I claim that the bill taxes real contracts 
that have been made where for any purpose that may suit the 
convenience of the parties subsequent to the making of the con- 
tract they may annul it, and there is never any actual delivery. 
So that, if it be a contract made in good faith and intended to 
be an actual transaction, if sometime in the future it suits the 

that made that contract to declare it off, they can do so 
or a stated price or for no price. Then, as there never is any 
real delivery had under the terms of this bill, there comes a 
cent a pound or 3cents a bushel tax. Now, thatis what the bill 
rovides. 
Me BOATNER. I would like to suggest to my friend that 
he has already taken about five minutes of my time. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Iwill yield to the tleman. My 

question is this: Is there anything in this bill 


at prohibits, in 
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e shape of a “spread” or otherwise, anybody betting for a 
erain price upon what the price of cotton or wheat or corn will 
be thirty or sixty days from that? y 

Mr. BOATNER. To be eren frank, Mr. Chairman,from 
my reading of the bill I did not acquire any such idea of this 
provision. On the contrary, my recollection is that if the pro 
erty is actually delivered in accordance with the contract, only 
a nominal tax is required to be paid. The original poro Pes 
upon itis allthatis required, but if the contract is settled in 
any other T" than by an actual delivery then the additional 
tax provided by tho bill is incurred. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. But suppose this is merely a bet 
as to what the price is to be? 

Mr. BOATNER. T would be glad to go into that question, 
but my time will not permit. 

Mr. CANNON of !llinois. My object in asking the question 
is whether the gentleman knew in pointof factthe actual trans- 
action is taxed and the gambling transaction goes free? 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not think that would be a fair con- 
struction of the bill. its objectis asI have stated. if actual 
delivery is made, only a nominal tax of 1 cent is paid. If the 
difference is settled in monet the additional and prohibition tax 
is incurred and must be paid under heavy penalties. 

To go back to the question I was discussing, whenever the 
Congress of the United States undertakes by the use of the tax- 
ing power to destroy the validity of & contract which is lawful 
by the laws of the State where it is made or to render a contract, 
lawful by the laws of the State, so difficultof execution by sur- 
rounding it with formalities and taxes as to destroy the right of 
dealing in that way, that, in my judgment, is the very worst 
violation of the Constitution because it is surreptitious. It is 
false and fallacious. 

There is nothing honest about it. It is a fraud on its face; it 
isa mere deception. And if the Congress of the United States 
must veil the true object of a law by giving it afalse title; must 
conceal its real purpose by saying that it desires to raise reve- 
nue when in truth and in fact it wants to kill a snake," as was 
so eloquently described by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Nxir], then I say that can be no good law. If good legislation 
can be based on fraud—if good legislation can be based on de- 
ception, if good can come out of bad, Mr. Chairman, then i- 
bly there may be some beneficial effects from legislation of this 
sort. But do we not set a lovely example to the American people 
when the highest legislative y of the land avails itself ofa 
subterfuge and a fraud in order to give effect to a law which it 

ses? 

oy I remarked a while ago, if gambling in farm products is 
the evil which gentlemen have described—if it is so bad and so 
ruinous to the country, iv ought to be abolished, it ought to be 
ohibited; and it does not comport with the dignity of the 
overnment to derive & revenue from such a business. If, on 
the contrary, it is a legitimate line of dealing under the laws of 
the State, then it is a usurpation of power and an unlawful in- 
terference with the rights of the States for this body to pass an 
act which surreptitiously has the effect of ed g and de- 
stroying such contracts. Chief Justice Marshall, in the cele- 
ner i case from which a quotation has been made here to-day, 
Should Congress in the execution of its powers adopt measures which are 
prohibited by the Constitution, or should Congress under the pretext of ex- 
ecu! its powers pass laws for the accomplishment of objects not in- 
trusted tothe Government, it would become the painful duty of this tribunal, 
should a caso requiring such a decision come before it, to say thatsuch an 

act was not the law of the land. 

That is what Chief Justice Marshall said; and it has stood 
unchallenged tothis day. Since that time the question has been 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in a number of 
cases; and that court has held uninterruptedly and unreservedly 
that wherever a State statute wasnominally within the purview 
of the powers of the State, but when in reality its object was to 
infringe upon the powers of the Federal Government or to as- 
sert power not confided to the States, the court would look be- 
hind the title of the act to ascertain its reasonable and proper 
effect, and if its enforcement would constitute an invasion of the 
rights of the Federal Government, would unhesitatingly hold it 
to be null and void. And the court has repeatedly done sa 

It is not necessary for me to comment on the cases in which it 
hasbeen done. I called the attention of the House to them in 
the discussion of the repeal of the State bank tax, and repeat the 
reference here: 118 U. S., 455; 136 U. S., 313; 92 U. S., 259: 107 
U. S., 50: 113 U. S., 703, and the celebrated case of McCulloch 
vs. Maryland, in whieh a statute of the State of Maryland was 
annulled. because it infringed the rights of the national bank 
under the charter granted by Congress. The converse of the 
proposition is equally true; if the States adopt a surreptitious 
Species of legislation, nominally for the purpose of accomplish- 


ing one object, but in reality for the purpose of accomplishing 
another, attempt to transcend their powers, they find themselves 
confronted by the principles which the courts have enunciated, 
viz, that the law is to be tested by the object it seeks to accom- 
plish and by its reasonable and probable effect. If these be be- 
yond the limits of State power, the law is void. So astatute of 
the United States which hasfor its purpose the accomplishment 
of an object not confided by the Constitution to Con s, but, 
in fact, confided to the States, is likewise null and void. 

Mr. Chairman, here isan act which provides thata certain 
species of contracts shall bein writing; that they shall be in du- 
plicate; that they shall be recorded in the principal office of the 
man who does the dealing; that they shall have certain stamps 
affixed to them, and that, if they aro what is known as aleatory 
contracts, a prohibitory tax shall be put upon them, preventing 
persons from entering into such contracts. Now, a contract of 
that kind is lawful under the legislation of my State. 

Under the laws of Louisiana, which have been enforced ever 
since it was a State and before it was a State—when it was a 
Territory, and when it was under the dominion of France and 
Spain—certain kinds of aleatory contracts are lawful. I may 
lawfully stipulate to deliver a thing in the future; and the pen- 
alty for nonperformance of that contract isthe damage which is 
suffered my failure to ponora it, that damage being the 
difference between the price for which the article has been bought 
and the price it was worth on the day it was to be delivered. 

Such a contract the courts of my State will enforce. They : 
will not enforce it if atthe time of entering into the contract 
there was an agreement that no delivery should be made. But 
if there is an agreement that delivery shall be made, and for 
some reason or other delivery is not made, the difference in the 
price constitutes the measure of the damages to be recovered. 

Now, is the Congress of the United States going to pass anact 
declaring that one citizen of Louisiana may not contract with 
another citizen of Louisiana according to the laws of his State? 
Is the Congress of the United States 1 the State of New 
York to make unlawful a contract which the Legislature of that 
State does not hold to be unlawful? Is the Congress of the 
United States going into the Stateof Illinois to destroy ay forte 
of business which is not repugnant to the ple of that State? 
In other words, are we going to substitute the sovereign author- 
ity of the Federal Government for the sovereign authority of 
the State government as to those things which have been left 
by the Constitution exclusively within the purview of State au- 
thority? 

Isay, sir, thatin my judgment it can not be done without a 
violation of the letter and the spirit of the Constitution. It can 
not be done by a Democrat without walkingall over the record 
of his ty and repudiating every principle which has con- 
trolled it in allof its ps ET 

But let us come to the practical features of this bill. Gentle- 
men say, as my friend from Arkansas [Mr. NEILL] has said, and 
as my friend from Mississippi [Mr. STOCKDALE] and other gen- 
tlemen have said in the discussion of this measure, that this has 
the effect—this dealing in produce which the bill seeks to license 
or suppress—of putting down the price of farm products; that 
it brings about ruinous fluctuations; that the sale of cotton, 
wheat, oats, rye, pork, and other products for future delivery 
has the effectof reducing the price of the actual products de- 
livered on the market. 

That is mere assertion, and itis made because they donot know 
anything about it. That is the only way that I can account for 
the fact that the assertion is made at all. There are no figures, 
no facts, no evidence, no records of any character to sustain the 
assertion. On the contrary, every fact, every figure, in connec- 
tion with the whole business repudiates and disproves that state- 
ment. 

Let us see first as to the reduction of the price because of these 
commercial transactions. If gentlemen are correct now, then 
they have been deceiving the American people here for about 
ten months to an extent that is absolutely inexcusable. Let us 
see what the honorable chairman of the committee himself said 
only a short time ago, when the silver bill was up for considera- 
tion in this House, and compare what he said about low prices 
at that time and the causes affecting them, with the conditions 
XR he says prevail because of these dealings in futures and 
options. 

Ts said, as appears from the RECORD of August 29, 1893, page 

My friends, I would not care about the details of this money question 
just at this time if I did not believe that it is impossible to establish a money 
system in this country based pees gold alone without destro; the m- 
dustries of every agricultural class in the United States from the es to 
the Gulf, incl the 8 ofall of our great staples. 


I have here a chart, which Ihave received the permission of its author to 
use—one of the best and plainest I have ever seen; And, strange to say, the 
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distinguished tleman who is the author of this chart isa New Yorker. 
That fact me t to give it weight with the other side. I refer to Jones's 
Chart and Tables, No. 5, published by Geo O. Jones, of the State of New 
York. This chart embraces a table which I have compared carefully with 
the one which was laid before pt rere during the last Congress by a 
dis hed tleman from Louisiana—a table coming from the royal 

on of Great Britain, held three or four years ago, showing the 
prices of silver in the world and the ces of all the great agricultural 
products imported into England from erica, such as cotton, wheat, etc. 

But I want to read a few of the figures from Mr. Jones’s chart. Beginning 
in 1872, before silver was demonetized, the average export price of wheat 
Was $1.40 per bushel; the average price of silver was $1.82 per ounce; the 
average export price of cotton was 18 cents per pound. 

Then during President Grant's second term (for as the headlines show 
these exhibits are made by Presidential terms), from 1873 to 1876, the aver- 
age export price of wheat was $1.24 per bushel, while the price of silver was 
$1.21 per ounce; cotton, cente per pound. Under the Administration of 
Mr. Hayes, from 1877 to 1880, the average price of wheat was $1.19 per bushel; 
the average price of silver was $1.12] per ounce; cotton, 11 cents a pound. 

I will not run the whole of grid hc for I do not want to weary the 
House; but under Harrison's Ad tration, from 1889 to 1892, the averse 
price of wheat was 90 cents a bushel; silver, 98 cents per ounce; cotton, 9j 
cents perpound. On the 20th of March last the price of silver was 84 cents 
an ounce; wheat at Chicago on the 20th of March sold for 74} cents per 
— on August 1 at 55} cents per bushel; on August 20 cotton sold for 7} 
cents a pound. 


And Iask your particular attention to this language: 


From 1872 down to the present hour, the average prices of cotton, wheat, 
andallfarm products have kept pace with the price of silver ounce; I 
do not refer the money value of silver, but the price of siiver bullion. 
‘This has controlled the price of every farm product that has beer sent from 
this country to Europe. This is as demonstrable as any mathematical prop- 
osition that ever was submitted. 


And, Mr, Chairman, I am willing to agree that if any mem- 
ber supporting this bill has not sent out that statement to his 
constituents, or has notsaid words to that effect in the House dur- 
ing this session, in the discussion of some of the bills relating 
to our currency, I wlll agree to vote for this measure. 

The fact is, as the gentleman from Missouriand the supporters 
of this bill well know, and as is shown by Scetbeer's tables, by 
the tables of the Royal Commission, and by the report of the 
Senate committee last year, that the decline in price of all farm 
products without regard to whether they are dealt in as futures 
or not has kept even pace, and if there is any difference what- 
over is in favor of articles which have been subject to future 

ealings. 

As an evidence of this let us compare the prices of cotton with 
the prices of wool, and the comparison is decidedly in favor of 
the cotton. Cotton is dealt in in this manner, wool is not. 
sompe the prices of pork with the prices of beef. Pork, as 
is well known, has been subject to future dealings probably more 
ews any other product, and the difference in price is with the 
pork. 7 í 

It is also the same in regard to wheat, sugar, rice, oats, live 
stock, and everything else that are products of the farmer. The 
actual figures of the market reports and authentic tables show 
that what I have said is absolutely true—that the farmers of the 
country have not been injured directly or indirectly by trans- 
actions of this character except when they have bought or 
sold and got on the wrong side of the market. But gentlemen 
have been telling the farmers of this country the contrary, mis- 
esed them with the idea that the tendency of these transac- 
tions is to depress prices. 

The statement, Mr. Chairman, is f without foundation. 
J represent what I thought were some of the farmers of this 
country, men who make a living by tilling the soil. My con- 
stituents are largely farmers; but, sir, I have no such constitu- 
ents, as one would infer from the speeches made here, as live in 
some of the other districts of this country. I do not believe 
that my farmer constituents want me to turn my back on the 
principles of the pariy I represent. My constituents do not 
want me to repudiate my oath of office as a member of this 
House—according to my understanding, of . 
in their interest, and vote for legislation which, if constitutional, 
opens the door for Congress to invade to the fullest extent every 

le avenue of State jurisdiction, and which, in my judgment, 
is radically vicious in 3 and would be destitute of merit 
ifenacted and enforced. . 

Mr. Chairman, it is as clear as that the sun shines in the 
heaven thatif Co may constitutionally destroy gambling 
in futures, by proper legislation, or by such legislation as is pro- 
posed here, it can go into the States and take them by the throat 
andaccomplish whatever a majority of this body may think right 
and proper to accomplish. My constituents and your constitu- 
ents understand that, when you go and tell them, as well as we 
can understand it ourselves; and my constituents and your con- 
stituentsdo not desire that the powerful arm of Federal authority 
shall be interposed to replace the authority of the State govern- 
ment, which they have bean brought up from their infancy and 


from the foundation of the Government to believe to be the true 
palladium of theirliberty. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HATCH. I ask that the time of the gentleman from 
Louisiana be extended. 

There was no objection. à 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Chairman, as I was going to romark 
if these abuses go on, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. NEILL] 
has shown the way to the root of the evil. The State of Ar- 
kansas has destroyed gambling in futures. I suppose the State 
of Mississippi has done it. I suppose the State of Texas has 
done it. I suppose other Sateshave done it, and whenever they 
pan prohibitory legislation, gambling at least can not go on 

their limits. And when we explode, as we do explode, the 
fallacious theory as to the effect of these transactions upon 
rices, there is nothing left in support of the bill. I will ask 
eave to print in my remarks tables which show the market 
reports. 

When we show that the price of farm products which have 
been dealt in asfutures have not been reduced more than others 
which have not been so dealt in; when we showthat the market 
has not fluctuated to the same extent since future dealings was 
inaugurated that it had before, then, sir, we have taken out all 

retense of right or of reason for interference by the Federal 
overnment to protect one State against the lax legislation of 
another. 

But now as to this question of wind sales, the gentleman from 
Missouri in his report says, and the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat talks about the wind sales of thousands of baies 
of cotton and millions of bushels of wheat which never have any 
real existence. The first answer to that proposition 1s a table, 
which I will make a part of my remarks, which shows that in 
the years when the market has been the most oversold in cot- 
ton the price has been the best sustained. 


Sales of futures in New York and New Orleans; total crops and average prices 
of dling cotton in New Orleans from 1880-81 to 1892-98, both inclusive. 


[Figures in both markets are from September 1 to August 31, both inclusive, 
in each year.] 


New Average 
Year. New York. Orleans. Total. Crops. prices spo! 
* cotton. 

1880-'81........ 28, 124, 700 10, 115, 800 38,240,500 | 6, 605, 760 11,09 
1881—82........ 82, 200, 800 16, 171, 000 48,371,800 | 5,456,048 11.73 
1882-'83 26, 542, 600 13,054,400 | 39,597,000 | 6,949,756 10. 14 
1883-84. 28, 492, 100 9, 588, 300 38,080, 400 | 5,713,200 10, 61 
1884— 23, 140, 300 8, 037, 100 31,177, 400 5, 706, 165 10, 24 
1885-'86 26, 856, 100 7, 415, 900 34,332,000 | 6,575, 691 8.92 
1886-87. 32, 771, 800 11, 227, 000 43,998,800 | 6,505,087 9.45 
1887-'88 27, 595, 300 9,019, 500 36,644, 800 | 7,045, 833 9.57 
1888- 21, 470, 800 6, 570, 600 28,041,400 | 6,038,290 10. 00 
1889-'90 24, 659, 400 6, 782, 000 31,441,400 | 7,311,322 10. 70 
1892-91 30, 109, 500 8, 555, 300 98,664,800 | 8,052,597 8. 88 
189192 40, 920, 600 12, 131, 400 53,052, 000 | 9, 035, 379 7.24 
1892-'93........ 60, 932, 400 16, 516, 700 77, 440, 100 | 6,700, 365 8.11 


Then I will call the attention of gentlemen to the fact, in con- 
nection with that proposition, that they might as well ask for 
a tax of $5 a check on bank checks, in order to compel the use 
of money, as to ask for this tax. Why, there is not money enough 
in the United States to do the actual business of the city of New 


York for two days. You might as well call this wind money. 
If I give a creditor of mine a check for a thousand dollars, and 
he pays it to a creditor of his, and he to another, and so on, that 
thousand-dollar check may pay $25,000 of debts before it goes to 
the bank, and when it gets to the bank it may in the course of 
business go back to my credit, or be settled off so that not a cent 
may be moved in the vaults of the bank. 

hat is an everyday occurrence in the business transactions 
in every city and village in the United States. Exactly so it is 
with cotton. A sells B a thousand bales of cotton. B thinks he 
has more cotton than he wants to carry, and sells that thousand 
bales to C. C sells it to D, D sells it to E, and that same thou- 
sand bales of cotton may be sold twenty times over before it 
comes back, and it comes back to the credit of the original 
seller, and one delivery closes out the entire transaction. ‘Those 
are the wind sales which gentlemen have talked so much about, 
and with which they have to so great an extent deluded the peo- 
ple of the country. 

Why, sir, they likewise forget, as a gentleman on the other 
side hassaid, or rather they do not know, that there can not be 
a wind seller without a wind buyer. And if the wind seller 
wants to put the price down, the wind buyer wants to put it up, 
and one force offsetsthe other. - 

They ignore altogether the influence of the speculator in the 
market, and forget that he is the competitor and the only com- 
petitor of the buyer of the product for manufacture and con- 
sumption. 
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When for lack of demand for the actual products of the market 
is dull and the price falls, or where by heavy receipts and an 
excess of supply for immediate use the product is selling for 
less than a fair price the speculator comes into the market and 
forces it up. lf only spot products were to be dealt in, the 
enormous amount of money required would naturally limit 
speculation, which would thereupon be confined to worthy 
dealers. The advocates of this bill also ignore the potent fact 
that the price of an agricultural product is fixed by the relation 
of supply to demand, and when the former exceeds the latter in 
our domestic market the price of thesurplus in foreign markets 
controls the price here. 

. Cotton is almost controlled by the Liverpool market. We 
may prohibit future sales here, but we can not do it there; and 
whatever 5 future sales may have will continue 
if not a bale should be sold in the United States. Exactly the 
same effect would follow as to wheat, corn, meats, etc., all of 
which depend on the foreign market. 

This bill was hatched with the same brood that gave life to the 
subtreasury scheme, and the Conger lard bill. Both had their 
ag rca both were nominally in the interest of the farmer. 

th were furiously advocated and both inflicted incalculable 

damage to the country. 

Fortunately we have had 88 illustration of the fallacy 
and viciousness of the principle 1 this subtreasury 
scheme, in the effect ane operation of the Sherman silver law. 

it was expected by the advocates of that bill that the pur- 
chase by the Government of large quantities of silver bullion 
to be stored in the Treasury would increase the price. Just the 
contrary effect was produced. The more the Government bought 
and the larger the accumulation the lower fell the price. 

So it faci p have been and would be with any other product 
of which more is produced than will fill the world'sdemand. A 
large accumulation in any hands must necessarily have a depress- 
ing effect on the general market. That heresy has been aban- 
doned. Following closely upon it was the proposition to im 
a sesion tax upon the manufacture of compound lards, a 
mixture of hog's lard, beef stearine, and cotton-seed oil. Many 
plausible reasons were advanced in support of it. 

'The public health and publie morals were said to be deeply 
concerned. Honest dealing was to be enforced and the propis 
permitted to buy pure gospo, instead of an alleged“ impure 
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ture injuriousto health and fraudulently branded so aş to deceive 
the public.” The rank hypocrisy of the position was exposed when 
the defenders of the cotton-seed interest proposed an act pro- 
hibiting under heavy penalties the misbranding of the product, 
so that the public would always know just whatit was buy: 
ann could choose between pure hog’s lard and the compoun 
which contained a proportion of beef fat and cotton-seed oil. 

The proposition was not considered, and the disgraceful spec- 
tacle presented of Congress legislating to kill one industry of 
the country in order to build up another. 

The bill failed of passage, but not until the agitation had in- 
flicted a heavy loss upon every cotton-grower of the South. 
The price of cotton seed declined to such an extent that it was 
hardly worth selling in many localities. 

The oleomargarine bill is another specimen of this class of 
legislation—a law which, in my opinion, is a disgrace to the 
statute book. Proceeding upon the hypothesis that no one had 
the right to butter bread with any other butter than that made 
from cow’s milk, and that the dairymen of the country had the 
divine right to furnish it, it placed an unnecessary and there- 
fore unjust and unconstitutional tax upon the poor people of 
the country, who must either give their children oleomargarne- 
or let them eat dry bread. 

The promoters of this law point with pride to the large sums 
which it has brought to the Treasury. To my mindit is an ob- 
ject of shame. Who has paid it? Not the manufacturers! The 
consumers, and these the poorer classes who can not afford 
the Jersey butter that graces the rich man’s table, and must 
RUM uy the cheap substitute, upon which the farmers' 

riends have placed an unnecessary, burdensome, and outra- 
geous tax. 

1 nope sir, the day is close at hand when the American peo- 
ple will discard with scorn measures which rest for support upon 
prejudice, passion, and class interests. I trust, sir, this bill will 
soon be consigned to oblivion, with the whole brood of kindred 
schemes which have caused so much useless and ruinous agita- 
tion. 

I attach to my remarks a table showing the average price of 
middling cotton at New Orleans during the first week of each 
month, and the annual crops from 1842 to 1861, inclusive; also, 
a table giving some data from 1879—80 to 1892-93, and one show- 
ing general decline in prices from 1860 to 1891: 


Table showing price of middling cotton in New Orleans during first week of months named from 1842-43 to 1860-61; also average price for each year and aver 
V d T price at first of month Jor the entire period; also crops for each year. iue 
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Table showing price of middling cotton in New Orleans duri 
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June. | July. | Aug. im Crop. 
5.50 4.75 5.25 6.00 0.25 6.25 6.25 5. 95 2, 379, 00) 
9.12 8. 62 8.00 6. 87 7.37 7.12 7.00 7.00 2, 030, 000 
5.12 5.37 6.12 5.75 6.00 6.25 6, 25 5.71 2, 394, 000 
6.50 6.62 7.12 6.75 0.02 6.75 7.12 6.78 2, 100, 000 
11.12 9.62 | 10.75] 11.00| 10.00 9.25 | 10.75 9.78 1, 779, 000 
6.87 6.75 6.50 5.00 5.75 5.75 6.00 7.05 2, 423, 000 
6.37 6.25 6.25 6.37 7.50 7.25 9.12 6. 40 2,840, 000 
11.50 | 11.12] 11.00] 12. 12 11.87 12.00 12.62 11.10 2, 204, 000 
11.75 10. 12 11.00 9.25 8.50 8.25 7.00 10.94 2, 415, 000 
7.50 8.00 7.50 8.00 9.25 9.25 9.50 8.11 3, 126, 000 
9.00 9.00 9.75 | 10.00| 10.00] 10.00 10.75 9.59 3, 416, 000 
9.00 9,00 8.87 8.00 8,00 8.50 8.75 9.09 3, 075, 000 
8.12 8.12 8.87 9.75 1.00 9.75 | 10.00 9.01 2, 983, 000 
9.00 9.87 9.75 | 10.75 0.37 | 11.00 | 10.75 9.57 3, 665, 000 
12.62 | 13.25 | 13.87 | 14.00 4.00 | 14.87] 15.00 12.99 3,094, 000 
10.50 | 11.12] 11.87 | 11.75 1.50 | 12.00 11.25 11.67 3, 257,000 
1L95| 11.2 12.00] 12.00 11.00] 11.50 11.75 11.63 4,018,900 
11.00 | 11. 00 11.00 11.00 1.00 | 10. 50 10.00 10.91 4, 861, 000 
11.25 11.25 | 13.00 & 1.25 10. 50 11.00 11.28 3, 849, 000 
9.11 94 9.36 .32 9.27 — 


Arat week of months named from 1879-'80 to 1892-'93; also average price for each year and average 


price at first of month for the entire period; also crop for each year. 


Year. Sept. Jan. July. Aug. ie Fone: Crop. 
ran OE ͤ ᷣ—— 11,37 | 10.00 19.62 11.75 11.87 12.2 12.75 1175 | 11.50 11.64 5,761,000 
3880-781, Lu LLLI ˙ AAA 11.12 | 11.37| 10.87 11.75 11.62| 11.87 | 11.00 10.75 | 11.87 11.09 | 6,606,000 
1881-82 11.00 | 11.37 | 11.25 11.50 11.37 | 11.62| 11.50 12.50 | 12.75 11.73 5,456,000 
1882-'83 12.87 | 11.25 | 10.25) 9.75| 9,62] 9.81 9.62 . . 9.81| 9.02 10.14 | 6,950,000 
9.62 | 10.18 | 10.31 | 10.18 10.25] 10.50| 10.50 . . 11.00| 10,69 10, 61 5,713,000 
10.75| 9.75| 9.56| 10.06| 10.50| 10.62| 10.62 . 10.43| 10.00| 9.75 10.24 | 5,708,000 
9.50| 9.31 9.00| 887| 8.69) 8.69) 8.31 8.87 9.00 9.18 8.92 | 6,575,000 
8.87) 9.25) 855) 8.69) 9.06) 8.87 9.12 10.12 10.62 | 10.43 9.50 9.45 6, 499, 000 
9.12 8.75) 9.12| 9.87 987| 987| 987| 9.50 9.50 | 9.75 10.12 9.57 | 7,017,000 
9.62) 9.75 9.31 9.43] 9.37] 9.50 9.75) 9.93 10.75 | 10.87 | 11.00 10.09 | 6,939,000 
10.87 | 10.06| 9.56 9.62] 9.2 10.37| 10.69| 11.00 11.87 | 11.43 | 11.75 10.70| 7,297,000 . 
10.25 | 10.08 | 9.56| 9.06] 893] 908| 875] 869 8.25 7.93) 7.75 8.88 | 8,674,000 
8.00 | 837| 7.87| 7.50] 7.00] 687| 650| 6.37 7.25} 7.00) 7.18 7.24 9,035,000 
V 7.00 7.43 7.60 9.56) 950| 925| 8.93) 8.18 7.31 7.43 7.62 8.11 | 6,700,000 
.96| 9.77 9.54 9.82 9.80] 9.93 9.85 9.92 0. 9.97 | 10.02 9.88 |--— — 
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Per cent. 


15.30 


PRS oP SESAANERES EN om 
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Blankets, 11-4, 5 pounds to pair, cotton warp, all 17.10- 
wool filling. 
a ae and white, all wool, 3-4, 7 ounces, 100 17.70 
arris. 
Wool, Ohio, medium fleeced, scoured................ 100 18.30 
Horse blankets, 6 pound, all wool..... 100 18.90 
Denims, Amoskeag.............- 100 19. 00 


Drillings, pinot, Ev — 
Carpe Well. —— HH 
Blankets, là, 5 pounds to the pair, cotton warp, 
cotton and wool fillin: 


Calico, Cocheco prints 100 
Dry hides, Buenos Ayres 100 
Print cloths, 28-inch, 64 by 64, Meta comet 100 
Print cloths, standard, 28-inch, 7 yards to pound... 100 
Matches, 8-card. 100 
Coal, bituminous 100 
Candles, best 100 
Lead drop shot 100 


Pig iron, No. 1, anthracite foundry . 100 
Copper, sheet 100 
Shovels, Ames's No, 2, cast steel. 100 
ATT 10⁰ 
Bar iron, best refined, xo 100 
Saws, crosscut, 6-foot, Disston' 100 
Locks, common mortise... 100 
Se pt, igot 100 
Jopper, ingot. 

M RUE NE ket, No. 10 100 
iron wire, mar 0. 10.. 

Locks, commonrim............... 100 


mineral......... 
Saws, hand, common, Dissto: 
Plate glass, polished, unsilvered, 1-3 square feet 
Carbonate of lead in oil 
Cement, Rosend 


8 100 


P ˙www..--.ͤ 100 
Muriatic acid... - 100 


Furniture, chairs, bedroom, maple, cane seat 100 
Glassware: 


FCC 
8888888 S8 S8 8888888888 888388888 88888 8888888888888 888882888833 88888 S 88838888 88888 88888888 


BBPSSBRE SANNSSSRREASRRSRSSVEBS DEE RSASERESSSELENRRESRNERERERES BB 
SESSESE 8888888888838888888888888888 888888888888 8888888888888 88 


The figures given in this table are taken from a report made by the Com- 
mittee on Finance of the United States Senate in the second session of the 


parisons are made with the prices of 1860, that year having 
was free from the disturbing infiuences brought about by the war and from 
the fluctuations in prices after the war that were caused by the constant 
change in the value of the the gold dol- 
lar, until the resumption of s: e payment in 1879. 3 

Tt will require but a rapid glance at the figures given to show that the de- 
cline in these various commodities has been on an average much greater 
than in the caseof cotton; and whenit is borne in mind that the bulk 


. of cotton since 1860 is due to future selling has no reasonable ground 
stand on. 


Tax on Options and Futures. 
SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS R. STOCKDALE, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 21, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
muere Ed at CE EET 
taxes N upon dealers Accra : posing 

Mr. STOCKDALE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I will discuss thís proposition in as logical a 
way as I can. There are two questions to be determined. One 
is,is the bill in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States; and the other is, is it wise policy to make this bill the 
law provided it is not obnoxious to the Constitution? There is 
lurking in this proposition, as I conceive it, the question whether 
the taxing power is to be used to accomplish another purpose. 
If this were a precedent now to be established first, I would con- 
sider that proposition more carefully than I would under the 
present circumstances, inasmuch as Congress has already en- 
&cted that sort of legislation. 

If I thought that this bill in violation of the Constitution I 
certainly would vote against it. As to the wisdom of its policy 
I concur with those who supportit. Ido not believe that it is 
obnoxious to the Constitution. There may be doubts about that 
un osition; there must be, because some of the finest lawyers 
: s e House say and believe that it is, while others believe that 

t is not. 

Now, when a member finds himself in the position where he 
believes, as I do, that a proposed law is wise and beneficent, I 
think it mes his duty to give the country an opportunity to 
try the law, and let the tribunal provided for that purpose de- 
termine the a of its constitutionality, because, if the 
courts should hold the law to be constitutional, then a man who 
had failed to vote for a good law on that ground would, so far 
as his action is concerned, have deprived the people of a piece 
of wise legislation. The objection made to this bill, that it is 
“class legislation,” I donot concur in. 

Passing over the proposition which I might assert, that the 
gentlemen who stigmatize this as class legislation are for the 
most par the men who have been engaged in class legislation 
since I have been a member of this House and for many years 
before, I have observed that the men who are most earnestly in 
favor of class legislation when they are the beneficiaries of it 
are the first to denounce as ''class legislation” any measure 
which they dislike. There is, perhaps, no law on the statute 
books that affects all the peoplealike. Necessarily we legislate 
80 as to affect one portion of our people more by one law and an- 
other portion more by another law. 

The law for the protection of certain industries, for example, 
is certainly not intended to benefit the man who is not engaged 
in those industries, and I might cite other illustrations if time 
would permit. The à lotr interests of this country be- 
long to ali its people, use all depend upon it. It is to the 
interest of all of us that the agricultural interest should be en- 
couraged and should flourish. The questions that are affected 
by this proposed legislation are not only national, but, as I shall 
undertake to show, they are international. 

Thereis no man, whether he be a millionaire in the city or a 
laborer on the farm, who is not deeply interested in the success 
ofagriculture. The point of first importance is that there shall 
be sustenance, and the second point is that all the people shall 
have an opportunity to enjoy it. We do now impose, and we 
have for many years imposed, direct taxes on certain articles 
higher than the taxes we impose on others, because those arti- 
cles do not strike the people as being of so much inherent im- 
portance to the community as other articles are. 

For instance, what community, what party, would tolerate a 
tax on corn, or wheat, or rice, or sugar, or any food crop, to the 
extent of 500 or 600 per cent? Yet that tax is levied directly 
uponwhiskyandotherliquors. Why? The production of liquor 
isanindustry. Men have a right to engage in it and doengage 
in it, and we tax the product of that industry 90 cents on a gal- 
lon which costs only from 13 to 15 cents to produce, and the Gov- 
ernment takes possession of that product and puts it in its ware- 
house unless the tax is paid at once. 

Why is that? Itis because the community thinks that whisky 
is not a necessary article of sustenance, and that people gen- 
erally would be better without it. For that reason public senti- 
ment tolerates this enormous tax. Toa less extent the same is 
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true of tobacco. The less necessary an article is, the higher the 


tax that will be tolerated, and the more necessary the e 
the lower must be the tax. The same principle x mm to busi- 
ness transactions. Certain occupations do not challenge the 
respect and admiration of the communities as much as other 
occupations do. 

For this reason a liquor seller has to pay a high tax, and he 
gets no sympathy from the community. So this business of the 
selling ol futures“ is not one that strikes the American peo- 
ple as deserving of the highestconsideration and protection, and 
upon that ground it may very properly be made to pay a PES 
tax. Some gentlemen have placed their opposition to this bill 
upon the ground that it is interfering with the liberties of tho 
people who desire to engage in business under the general laws 
of trade. 

Now, I want to call attention to the basis upon which this busi- 
ness is placed by those who understand it best, and to show the 
character of it. By that means I want to show that the business 
itself is of no advantage to the country, but is a disadvantage, 
and therefore is not entitled to the consideration to which all 
legitimate forms of business enterprise are entitled. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ARR who I presume under- 
stands this business of futures and options as well as any person 
here, except perhaps those engaged in it(as he may be, for 
aught I know), says: 

Itisthe moststriking and conclusive result of this that the New York 
market ave: higher than the Live market, and the Chicago higher 
than the New York market, when the cost of transportation 1s deducted. 

This selling of futures causes the market in Chicago, right in 
the center of the nand pork growing country, to be higher 
than the Liverpool market. That is what the gentleman tells 
us, and that assertion, to my astonishment, he prints in the 
RECORD. How is it, then, that the pork goes from Chicago to 
Live 1? Why does it not come from Liverpool to New York 
and Chicago? The gentleman from New York [Mr. COOMBS] 
said that this system of operating was too abstruse for ordinary 
people to understand. 

r. GROSVENOR. That is the strength of it. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. Thatis the oogt of it, as my friend 
from Ohio suggests. The strength of this system is thatitisa 
deception and the people can not understand it, but that a gen- 
tlemen of intelligence—and who would stand on this floor and 
say that the gentleman from New York was not of great intelli- 
gence, particularly if he claimed to be so himself Mes 
that a gentleman of intelligence should stand here and tell us 
that the price of wheat and pork is actually higher in Chicago 
than it is in Liverpool is mostastonishing. . Does the gentleman 
expect anybody to believe that? It is just as sensible as the 
argument of the preacher in the district of my Ee [Mr. 
KYLE], who got up to explain the creation and said, De Lord 
made Adam out ob de clay and sot him up agin de fence to dry." 

Brother Jones in the audience asked him: Brother Simon, 
who put dat fence dar?" The preacher replied, Brother 
Jones, don't interrupt the meeting. Just such questions as 
that would overturn any theology in the world." apt dep 
Now, Lask the gentleman from New York a question that wil 
overturnany theology in the world—if the price of porkis higher 
in Chicago than Liverpool why should it go from Chicago to 
Liverpool, unless the men who are engaged in the business are 
bites idiots? and I believe he thinks that, for that is what 

e says. 

Then this colloquy goes on. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALKER], who can always arrive at opposite conclu- 
sions from the same equation with great facility,is discussing 
the question with the gentleman from New York|Mr, WARNER], 
who announced: 

It is not profitable to-day, as it used to be in former years, for aman to go 
out and try to corner and control the crops of a single neighborhood, or to 
try to control the supply of a certain number of tories. If he tries to 

the producer and the consumer in that way,the system of deals for 
ture delivery will pinch him between them, and give the producera better 
price, at the same time that the consumer gets his supplies more cheaply. 

There is rather an anomalous proposition; butI presume these 
dealers in futures can do that—can give the producers a better 
price and the consumer a lower price; that might be done by 
getting rid of the middle man, the speculator. 

Aet ME E E ROME dm have 8 quite see that this 
are handled practically for nothing. noming, 8 

These New York gentlemen are wonderfully philanthropic. 
I wonder whether my friend from Chicago does that sort of busi- 
ness—whether he handles the crops for nothing. These gentie- 
men in New York are marvelously philanthropic. 

Mr. WARNER. Ishouldnotputit 
handled practically for nothing — pibe . dde ei pde 
and wary Hequentiy the competition of capital does pay a partof the trans- 


Now these speculators in futures, these dealers In opti 
never handle a bale of cotton ora bushel of wheat. 7 


postenas that they do. Why, sir, I had a correspondence dur- 
g the last Congress with the leading cotton firm in the city of 
New York who sell contracts and deal in futures. It appeared 
that 33,000,000 bales of cotton were sold in New York and only 
8,000,000 were made. When they sold those 33,000,000 bales of 
cotton, did they propose to handle the cotton. 

It ap by the statistics that only half a million of bales 
ente New York City inasingle year. I asked of that firm 
this question: "Suppose a contract is made to deliver a thousand 
bales of cotton in November, or any time in the future, and it goes 
into the hands of your firm and you transfer it, and the transfer 
goes on ibly a hundred times; does each transfer count as a 
thousand bales in the sales of cotton in New York City?” And 
se answered Les.“ 

ow, here is one contract for the delivery of a thousand bales 
of cotton at a certain price in November. It goes from A to B 
and from B to C, and so passes through a hundred hands, and 
each time it is counted as a thousand bales of cotton sold in New 
York. But how does that affect the price in Mississippi or Lou- 
isiana? These dealers do not know whether there are a thou- 
sand bales in the South; and they do not care. 

As a gentleman suggests, they would not know cotton from 
wool if they saw it; some of them, probably, not from camel's 
hair. They do not pretend to know anything about the price of 
the cotton. They take the quotations, and they have experts to 
take charge of the quotations in New York City. They do not 
pretend to keep up with the price, or to know anything about 
the supply. They make their settlements when the time comes 
to sattle by figures on the blackboard. That is all thereisof it. 
The numerous sales have nothing whatever to do with raising 
the price of cotton. 

I shall be asked right here whether, if this be true, the con- 
verse is not true, and that is the general answer to these com- 
plaints against this sort of transaction. I was for many years of 
the opinion that where there isa seller there must be a buyer. 
I undertook to 1 the matter in New York and New 
Orleans, the only two places in the United States where futures 
in cotton are sold, so as to ascertain whether this proposition 
which looked to be a fair one was true. 

Now, the seller has the advantage in a fluctuating market. 
In the first place, he has the advantage by knowing what the 
supply is; in the next place, the producer very seldom sells the 
cotton himself. The cotton is sold by factors. The wheat is 
sold by the commission merchant who has the elevator. Fre- 
quently the cotton isin the hands of a country merchant; and 
80, I presume, is the wheat. Now, this cotton is piled up in im- 
mense quantities in the warehouses in the cities. The wheat is 
stored immense quantities in the elevators in the North. 
Sometimes if the elevator man has a good deal of bad wheat, he 
gets some of a first-class article and mixes the two in his elova- 
tor, making a composite article which he sells at a correspond- 
ing price. But that has nothing to do with this question. Now, 
suppose I have a hundred thousand bales of cotton to dispose of 
for my customers. I am a factor; and the factors never own the 
cotton. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BOATNER). The time of the gentie- 
man has on 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I would ask the Chairman by what au- 
thority it has expired? ; 

TheCHAIRMAN. Thegentleman hasspoken twenty minutes. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. There was no special limit upon the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes; the time for each speech was 
limited to twenty minutes. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Lunderstood it was thirty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemanfrom New York[Mr. BART- 
LETT] is correct. The gentleman from Mississippi spoken 
only twenty minutes, he is entitled to thirty minutes. 

] — I do not think I was limited to thirty 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled to the floor for 
ten minutes longer. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I understand that I am entitled to ten 
minutes more, but I do not understand by what rule I am lim- 
ited to thirty minutes to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule.adopted, as the Chair is 
advised, by unanimous consent this morning. 

Mr. COX. I think there has been no rule adopted fixing the 
limit of the oe at thirty minutes to-day. 

Mr. GROSVENOR. If the Chair will allow me, Ido not think 
that there is any such rule. [had succeeded to the hour of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS but in consideration 
that the gentleman from Mississippi would yield to me to speak 
first, Iconsented to use only thirty minutes of that time. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. I do not see why Lam limited when other 
penses were not. The gentleman from South Carolina, for 

tance, yielded the balance of his hour to the gentleman trom 
Michigan [Mr. RICHARDSON], and the gentleman from Nebraska 
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Song EAT yielded to some other gentleman the remainder of 
me. 

Mr.QUIGG. Ithink the suggestion or motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, asking consent to the new arrangement, 
adopted this morning, was to the effect that the debate should 
be limited tos hes ofa half hour to-day. 

Mr.COBB of Missouri. It was understood between myself 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HATCH], who is not now 

resent, that the speeches would be limited to one-half hour to- 

ay, so as to enable the number of gentlemen whose names are 
on thelist to be heard. It was not submitted, as I understand, 
publiely to the committee, but that was the agreement between 
ourselves. 

Mr.STOCKDALE. I donot think that there is any member 
on the floor who heard of that arrangement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Georgia, who is presiding as Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole, wil return before the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has exhausted the remainder of his time, and then the 
matter can be determined. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I desire 25 say further, Mr. Chairman, 
quoting again from the gentleman from New York this language: 

But the man who with great competition of capital actually goes to the 
Southern planters and buys their cotton and takes that cotton himself and 
tries to market it in Live l paying all freight and charges, is the fool 
who from his money will be soon parted.” 


Therefore the logical conclusion from that is that any man 
who engages in legitimate trade can not do otherwise than lose 
money. That is if he buys cotton and ships it to Liverpool for 
actual sale, he is the fool from whom the money will be soon 
parted.” Therefore I repeat the argument is that the man 
who engages in the sale of futures. only, is the man who will 
make money; and yet the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] says that as a rule they become broken and lost vag- 
a bonds upon the streets; that a man came to him who had been 
a merchant prince selling machine needles by which he could 
get his dinner! 

If it be true that all of these men lose, as the Arkansas boy 
said to his father when he told him, Son, don't you ever begin 
to ble, because every man who gambles loses money,” and 
the boy asked, Who wins it all, dad?” I ask, if all these men 
lose money, who is it that wins it? Does any one expect this 
House or expect anybody of intelligence to believe such stuff? 

The gentleman from New York says that they get a great deal 
of money from sanguine gentleman who engage in this business 
for speculation; and so they do. All over the country men send 
their money to New York and New Orleans for the purpose 
of engaging in this business of dealing in futures. They use 
other people's money and other people's cotton—they betray 
trusts; they entice people into their dens as other gamblers do, 
and fleece them—and that is what is meant by getting money 
from sanguine gentlemen who are taken in by these sharp deal- 
ers; and these exchanges and these dealings are simply taking 
the place of a lottery. Why, I can imagine how gentlemen who 
deal in futures laugh when they get hold of a man, a green one 
who has money. a man goes to them who has any money 
they will get it. They do not hesitate to say it openly: ‘We 
are good for the whole of what that gentleman has." 

Now, then, I desire to say, as I intimated at the beginning, 
that this business is an evil. Every person in this House ex- 
cept those who engage in it, or want to engage in it, knows that 
‘ote a fact. The Government itself has committed wrongs on 
this line. It has so legislated 8s to enable a few men, and they 
are growing fewer every day, to control practically the whole 
bulk of the issue of the money of the United States. 

Not only so, but combinations of the great moneyed interests 
in Europe, combinations whose power in this country is almost 
autocratic to-day, great aggregations of money—and I am not 
speaking of the men who own it, but of the men who have itin 
hand for use—come into the market, the get this cotton piled 
up in their warehouses and the wheat piled up in the elevators, 
and the factor and the commission merchant sell short for 
future delivery, we will say, on the first day of November next. 

On the first day of November these factors and commission 
merchants will have held over the cotton and wheat of their 
customers, and having sold short they throw the cotton and 
the wheat of their customers on the market that day, bring 
down the price and settle up their own transactions on the quo- 
tations of that day at a price which they have produced by the 
dishonest sacrifice of their customers’ property. And this is 
no fancied sketch. Such transactions I am told are of frequent 
occurrence in Chicago and other cities which sell futures in 
wheat, rye, corn, or cotton. It is not very difficult todo that. 
They are gambling with other men’s prope thepriceof which 
they have driven down, and they gather in their own gainsupon 
the market by this un warranted use of the money and property 
belonging to other people. 
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Now, passing over this singular and marvelous proposition, 
that these gentlemen are engaged not only in doing the business 
of transporting the crops of the country for nothing, but also 
raising the market of this 3 higher than it is in Liver- 

l, and that the man who actually ships cotton or wheat to 
iverpool is a fool, then does not that interfere with legitimate 
business? Why, I tell youthe farmer does not want a fictitious 
market of that sort, that may go to pieces in the hands of a set 
of fools. He wants the substantial, continuous, and real market 
of the world. The true condition of trade is that the producer 
can get all that the consumer can afford to pay. 

That can be accomplished only by reducing transportation to 
the minimum and by getting out of the way all unnecessary mid- 
dlemen. These dealers in futures are not only useless middle- 
men, but are meddling men that do nothing toward facilitating 
commerce, but are carbuncles upon it, and hinder and obstruct 
interchanges. The brokers are the men who thrive. Noone 
who isnot a memberof a cotton exchange can sell or buy futures; 
so that whoever sells must employ a broker and whoever buys 
must employ a broker; and these two brokers get their connie 
sions out of the same transaction, no matter who wins or loses. 
They are the dealers in the faro bank. 

If these men have business talent they ought to engage in 
legitimate business. Every man whosells must keep on hand a 
margin of 1 85 a bale in case the price should rise. 
The buyer must keep on hand a similar amount against the con- 
tingencies of the price falling; and a large amount of money is 
held out of circulation in that way. 

The truth is, Mr. Speaker, the declaration that dealing in fu- 
tures is gambling is not anepithet buta description, and the 
basest sort of gambling. The professional gambler stakes his 
own money; these men stake other people’s money and property, 
and the declaration of the gentleman from New York that they 
emis money out of sanguine gentlemen brands them as ropers- 
n.“ 

The Government is as much bound to protect the crops of the 
country against these people in the interest of both consumer 
and producer as it is to protect them from marauders; and while 
this is an imperfect bill it ought to pass, and the Senate will 
shape it into a good bill. distin 


Taxation of United States Legal-Tender Notes. 
SPEECH 


HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, July 5, 1894. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4326) to subject to 
taxation national-bank notes and United States Treasury notes— 


Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I quite agree with my friend from Miszouri 
[Mr. HALL] that there is no politics in this measure; nor is there 
any 1 8 of constitutional power. This is wholly a question 
of public policy. Is it wise or expedient for the Government of 
the United States to delegate to a State or Territory the power 
to impose a tax upon the Federal credit and upon the Treasury 
notes? 

Iam unalterably opposed to delegating any part of the Fed- 
eral taxing power to any State for such a purpose. To do so 
would be in derogation, certainly, of a practice of thirty years’ 
standing, as well as of opinions and principles that are deeply 
rooted he our minds; and it seems to me that before the propo- 
nents of this measure should solicit the assent of the House they 
ought to produce some very cogent reasons in support of the 
measure, reasons upon which our minds can rest with some de- 
gree of satisfaction. 

Now, I have not found in the d eh of the majority of the com- 
mittee or in what my distinguished friend from Missouri has 
said in his remarks, anything thatappeals with any cogency to my 
mind. It fails to demonstrate either the propriety or the neces- 
sity for the enactment of this kind of legislation. I find in the 
report of the committee which I hold in my hand, as an induce- 
mentto this legislation, the statement that great and apparent 
evils are incident to the existing law upon the subject; but, 
singularly enough, the report omits to state a single one of those 
great an apparent evils, and that omission is excused by the 
statement that they are so well known that they do not need to 
be specified. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it goes without saying that there can be 
noevil either apparent or real resulting from the existing state 
of taxation in regard to Treasury notes in any State of this 
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Union in which currency, money in your ket, or to your 
credit in the bank is not taxed. How many States in the Union 
are in that category {am not prepared to say; Iknow there are 
some. But assuming that a majority of the States have ad- 
hered to what I may be permitted to characterize as a mistaken 

licy of taxing currency and money in the ket and in the 
PE if there are any consequent evils existing in such States. 
it ought to appear very clearly that they are of so grave a 
character as to require a remedy, and that no relief from State 
legislation is practicable before we ask the intervention of Fed- 
eral legislation to remedy them. 

THE REASONING IN THE REPORT NOT SOUND. 

J invite your attention to the unsatisfactory character of the 
argument in the majority report. It advances as a reason for 
exempting these notes from State taxation the fact that when 
originally issued there was serious objection to and prejudice 
against them; and it was thought necessary to guard them 
against the possibility of hostile State legislation. But, says the 
report, these objections have long since ceased to exist. Specie 
payment has been resumed and ample provision made for the 
redemption of the notes in gold. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the provision was originally enacted for 
the purpose of guarding these notes which represented the credit 
of the United States against hostile State legislation, in what 
form, I would like to inquire of my friend, was this hostile State 
legislation anticipated? 


Ui eon of Missouri. Willthe gentleman allow me right 
ere? 

Mr. BROSIUS. If it is an answer to that inquiry, I yield with 
great pleasure. 


Mr. HALL of Missouri. I wish to state in that connection 
that the original act which created the greenbacks or the Treas- 
ury notes, as I recollect it now, had no provision in it for a re- 
demption fund, but afterward, when the dedemption act was 

ssed, it gradually accumulated in the Treasury of the United 

tates a gold redemption fund for these Treasury notes, and we 
have had the spectacle of that fund reaching a hundred mil- 
lions of dollars 

Mr. BROSIUS. Iadmonish my friend not to interject an ar- 
gument into my by chasm 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I let gentlemen on your side put 
several stump s hes into my remarks. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But I insist that your remarks now shall be 
confined to my inguiry. 

Mr. HALLof Missouri. Very well. Now, suppose the amount 
of that fund were originally $346,000,000, then we would have 
the spectacle presented of $346,000,000 of gold held in reserve by 
the Treasury of the United States to redeem $346,000,000 of green- 
backs in circulation, notes that could not be redeemed, but that 
as soon as they were handed in must be reissued; so that we 
would have nearly $700,000,000 there entirely free from taxation, 
while if the gold was out it could be and it would be taxed by 
every State, town, and municipality having laws of that kind. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, I am not willing to be deprived 
of the satisfaction of believing that my friend's mind is astute 
enough to see that that y has nothing to do with my in- 
quiry. The edd that I put to my friend was: What form of 
hostile State legislation was anticipated by Congress when it 
forbade the State to impose a tax which it is now proposed by 
this legislation to empower the States to impose? ere could 
be but one form of hostile State legislation, and that would be 
tne form of State taxation of the Treasury notes, and that is the 
very hostile State legislation which your bill now invites. 

r. COOPER of Indiana. Will the gentleman permit me to 
answer his question? 

Mr. BROSIUS. With great satisfaction. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I am glad the gentleman has asked 
the question, what caused this safeguard or this provision to be 
put into the law exempting from State taxation the notes to be 
issued under that law, and what form of hostile State taxation 
was anticipated? 1t is well known that at the time these notes 
were issued there was a question in the minds of a great many 
people of the United States as to whether it were a constitu- 
tional exercise of power, and at the same time the Government 
of the United States was exercising a hostile power against the 
issues of State banks and proposed to put them out of existence 
by the extreme exercise of that power. 

Now, what was coughs to be provided for there was, that the 
States should not be at liberty to tax out of existence these notes; 
and what the General Government reserved was this: that the 
Statesshould not, without our authority, tax these notes, That 
is all the contract there ever was, if there was a contract—that 
the States should not be at liberty, on their own authority, to 
tax these notes; and what this bill proposes is, not that we will 
allow them to do it on their own authority, but that, by our 
authority we will allow them to tax these notes as other prop- 
erty is taxed, and to no greater extent. 
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Mr, BROSIUS. It must be obvious to my friend from Indiana 
that legislation authorizing a State to impose a tax upon any 
Federal obligation, if it would have been hostile legislation 
thirty yor ago, is hostile legislation now, because it will have 
precisely the same effect upon the obligation or upon the na- 
tional credit. So I say that the very hostile legislation uu 
which the majority report says Congress guarded these obliga- 
tions n years ago, this bill now invites on tho part of every 
State and Territory in this Union. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Does not the gentleman know that 
the same steps were taken with reference vo national banking 
associations and that the States were prohibited from exercis- 
ing this power as to them, but that afterwards the power was 
delegated to them within certain limits prescribed by the Gen- 
eral Government? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I know that, and I know some other things 
on the subject; but I do not see the relevancy of the gentle- 
man’s inquiry to the question at issue. The only truth of any 
value in a discussion is relevant truth. 

Ihave tried to be clear and distinct in the enunciation of the 
e e that any reason which existed uriy yoa ago for 

or depriving a State of the right to tax Federal obligations 
exists to-day. If such taxation was inimical to the character of 
those notes or to the public interests then it is equally so now, 
and I challenge any gentleman upon this floor to show me what 
alteration of facts or of conditions has supervened to justify the 
imposition of a tax to-day upon the Federal credit which was 
forbidden thirty years ago. It is hostile legislation to-day in 
the same sense and to the same extent it was thirty years ago, 
and the reasons which justified the prohibition of it at that 
time are equally as effective, equally as potent, and equally as 
cogent to-day as they were then. 

ue, we resumed specie payments; but the notes represent 

the credit of the United States in precisely the same sense the 
did when they were first issued, and that there is one gold dol- 
lar in the Treasury for every $3.50 of notes is true enough, but 
itis irrelevant truth and of no use in the argument, for any- 
body can see that the contention here turns upon other and 
quite different considerations. I make these observations only 
to show how utterly barren the report submitted by the major- 
ity is either in fact or argument to sustain the proposed legisla- 
tion. The report only beats the bush, and we are compelled to 
pursue the game, if indeed there is any started. 


NO REASON FOR THIS LEGISLATION. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I make the broad statement that no rea- 
son exists for this legislation that has not existed for thirty 
years, and this innovation upon the long-established practice and 
firmly rooted public policy in relation to the exemption of the 
national currency from State taxation can rest upon nothing 
but the conviction that our practice has been wrong and our 
policy a mistaken one. Is this so? 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman allow me an inquiry? 

Mr. BROSIUS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. MARSH. I ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
whether at the time this legislation was adopted, it was not the 
expectation ot the country that those p should be but 
a temporary loan—whether it was within the contemplation of 
Congress that this loan should constitute a permanent circulat- 
ing medium; and has not this consideration some weight and 
bearing in the determination of this question to-day? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, I regret that I am not able, in 
justice to my own conscience, to say what the intention of the 
people of the United States was at that time; but I am inclined 
to think that my friend may beright aboutit; that this was not 
intended to be a permanent form of currency. But whether 
that is true or not I can, with perfect justice to myself, say to 
my friend that it makes noearthly difference, so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned, whether that is true or not; for if there was 
anything apprehended hostile or inimical or injurious to these 
notes in the legislation of a State when they were only intended 
to be a temporary currency, it would certainly be just as inimi- 
cal and dangerous and injurious if mer were to be a permanent 
form of currency. So that my friend's inquiry really cuts no 
figure in this controversy whatever. 

Mr. MARSH. Then, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow 

e— 

Mr. BROSIUS. With pleasure, though I do not want all my 
time consumed. 

Mr. MARSH. Then I will not consume any of it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, I shall be very much obliged to the 
gentleman if he is satisfied not to interrupt me. 

Mr. POWERS. Will the gentleman allow me a single in- 


uiry? 
* Mi. BROSIUS. Certainly. 

Mr. POWERS. Does this bill provide that the States may 
tax that portion of the legal reserve of the national banks that 
is held in legal tenders? 


i - 
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Mr. BROSIUS. That would be a matter of construction. The 


bill provides that the States may im taxation upon the legal- 
tender Treasury notes of the United States. j 

Mr. POWERS. By provision of law the banks are permitted 
to hold acertain portion of their reservesin legal tenders. Now, 
does the gentleman understand that under the provisions of this 

bill that form of currency held by the banks in that 
way would be taxable? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Iam not able in the least to say whether that 
would be a proper construction of the bill or not. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Why would it not be? 

Mr. BROSIUS. If legal-tender Treasury notes of the United 
Statés can be taxed, I suppose sot i are taxable for all purposes 
for which other property is taxed, because it is distinctly pro- 
vided in the bill that this taxation shall be limited to the same 
character of tax as is imposed on other taxable personal prop- 


erty. 
"Hs. POWERS. That is, legal-tender money is to be taxed 
the same as "T other money. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Precisely the same as any other money. 

Mr. POWERS. But do vei eis expose yourself to the c. irgo 
of a double taxation of national banks, which pay taxes already 
on their circulation? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I think we expose ourselves in this bill to a 
great many iniquities. It is not limited to double taxation 
alone, and Iwill come to them by and by, if friends do not use 
too much of my time. 

EQUALITY OF TAXATION, 


But, Mr. Speaker, I wanted to observe in that in 
levying taxes many considerations are to be ke view. There 
is no principle that requires all property to be taxed, nor does 
any State in the Union tax all kinds of property. All kinds of 


perty are not equally suitable for taxation, and every State 
etermines for itself within its jurisdiction on what subjects it 


is wise and ege to lay a tax, having regard to the general 
welfare v st interests of the people. (Cooley on Taxation, 
page 11. 


Some States collect their revenue from a very few taxes; 
others spread the imposition over a greater variety of objects. 
With the consent of the House, I will add to my remarks as an 
appendix a tabulated statement of the modes of taxation and 
kinds of property taxed in the several States of the Union. 

In Pennsylvania the State revenue is collected chiefly from 
corporations, money at interest, and ; so that the fact 
that one kind of property is taxed is not a reason for the taxa- 
tion of all other kinds. Similarly, the fact that gold and silver 
coin is taxed furnishes no conclusive reason for taxing the paper 

money which represents the credit of the Government. 

Nobody pretends that absolute justice and perfect equality 
can be arrived at under any system of taxation. The best we 
can do is only a poor approximation. Noris thesystem of taxa- 
tion which collects the bulk of the revenue from a limited number 
of objects thereby convicted of veg or Iusto provided 


ihe imposition is equal upon the same kind of property every- 
where within the State. 
Then, Mr. Speaker. if the proponents of this measure can not 


urge against the present system either inequality or injustice, 
"what remains with which to buttress their argument? Why 
this—and it is the only reason I haveever known to beadvanced 
in favor of the proposed measure: It is said that the exemption 
of legal-tender notes from State taxation presents a temptation 
and affords facilities for taxpayers to convert taxable into un- 
taxable money to defraud the revenue. This 9 is to my 
mind more theoretic than practical. It might occur in rare in- 
stances, but it is exceedingly unlikely to occur with any consid- 
erable frequency. Generally the inconvenience would be too 
t to be overcome by the mercenary motive of the taxpayer. 
8 few persons would have enough cash on hand to 
make it worth while to convert it to save the tax. The attempt 
has been made in a few instances where persons happened to 
have a large sum on deposit, but the instancesare rare, as far as 
Iam advised. 
Thecase of Mitchell vs. Commissionersof Leavenworth County, 
Kans., reported in 1 Otto, 206, was a case in which a depositor 
ve his check payable to himself in United States notes. 
hen he received the notes he inclosed them in a sealed k- 
age and placed them for safe keeping in the vault of the k. 
A few days after the day of assessment he withdrew the deposit 
and deposited the notes to his credit. This ration was 
admittedly for the pu of 2 taxation. The tax, how- 
ever, was levied and Mitchell filed a bill in T to enjoin its 
colleetion. The Court held thatequity would not assist him in 
an undertaking of that kind and relegated him to his legal 
remedy. The Supreme Court of the United States sustained 
ihe judgment. 


There was another case in the State of Indiana: Ogden vs. 


in 59 Ind., 400, in which the same doctrine 
8 
EVASIONS OF LAW. 

That 8 will sometimes evade the law to escape the 
tax goes without saying. Those upon whom the obligation of 
integrity and good faith to the public sits lightly will find one 
or another way to elude the vigilance of the taxgatherer; but 
to say that it is a customary g that great numbers do it 
would be a serious reflection upon the honesty of the people, and 
Iam somewhat su that any Representative would cast 
such serious discredit upon the character of those he repre- 
sents. Atallevents it is an evil which arises under State law 
and State law can furnish a remedy by remodeling the laws of 
ons exempting money in the purse or on deposit from tax- 
ation. i 

Every citizen in every State has the PRAE of converting 
taxable property into untaxable, and he has a right to do so 
even for the pu of escaping taxation in the absence of a 
statute against it. This was ruled in Stillwell vs. Corwin (55 

Ind., 433), cited in Ogden vs. Walker (59 Ind., 460). In People 
vs. Ryan (88 N. V., 142) the respondent borrowed $25,000 of the 
First National Bank of New York for which sum the bank held 
his note on demand. With the proceeds of this note he pur- 
chased United States bonds which the bank held as collateral 
for the note. The assessors refused to deduct the amount of 
the note from the taxable property because the proceeds were 
used to purchase bonds to escape taxation. The court of ap- 
peals held thatthe respondent had aright to purchase the bonds, 
even if it was a device to escape taxation, and that a man had & 
right to choose between the embarrassment of a debt and sub- 
mission toa burden justly indeed 8 on all, and which if 
he escapes must altogether fall upon neighbors. 

This ruling exposes the fallacy of the argument that exempt- 
ing one kind of money from State taxation affords facilities toc 
evading taxation and defrauding the revenue. An act permissi- 
ble under the law can not be evasive. It can not bo a fraud when 
it is conformable to law, The subject is under theabsolute con- 
trol of State legislation, and every State ought to be able toen- 
force obedience to its own law without Federal intervention. 

In 1892 the Legislature of New York an act providing 
that no debt contracted in the purchase of untaxable property 
should be deducted from the amount of the assessment for taxa- 
tion. This was to frustrate the device of borrowing and invest- 
ing it in United States bonds to reduce taxation. 

But there is little danger of people selling what they want 
and buying what they do not want to save a few cents in taxes, 
and the chance of their doing so has never been regarded as a 
matter Toray of serious consideration as affecting systems of 
taxation. When the owner of property dispossesses himself of 
it, or when he repossesses himself of it, is not a matter that it 
is necessary for the Government to inquire into. 


NATIONALI-BANK NOTES, 


This bill, Mr. Speaker, proposes to tax ge e Treasury 
notes and legal-tender notes. The original bill included na- 
tional-bank notes. I confess thatI am not clearin my own mind 
whether the national-bank notes are taxable under existing law. 
Iam advised that they are taxed in many of the States. Iam 
not aware of any ruling of the Supreme Court of the United 
States authoriz such taxation. I am told, however, that 
there are such rulings, and I have nodoubtif there are any such 
they will be cited in the course of this debate. 

It has been ruled in Mississippi, and I am not advised whether 
it has been ruled in any other State, but it was in the State of 
Mississippi, that the national-bank note is a Federal obligation, 
just as a 8 note is a Federal obligation; that the fact that 
the national bank is primarily liable for its redemption does not 
destroy its character as a representative of the Federal credit 
and as a Federal obligation, though in a secondary degree. 
Now, it seems to me that that reasoning is perfectly sound. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Will my friend permit me just 
there? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Certainly. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I have examined the decision: 
in the State of Mississippi. to which the gentleman refers, and 
it was based on the ground that the national-bank note is not pri- 
marily but secondarily an obligation of the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Iso stated. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. But I deny the ob tion of 
the Government in any respect in ard tothem. It never 
was an obligation of the United States Government; the United 
States is in no sense liable for the redemption of the national- 
bank note, except to the extent that it holds the bonds of the 
bank which may be sold for their redem ,and hence the 
notes were never legally exempt from State taxation. 


Walker. 
was held 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. If the gentleman will t me 
in that connection, the supreme court of the State of Indiana 
has held precisely as the gentleman from Illinois states the law 
to be; that is, that the national-bank note is subject to taxation, 
being not properly an obligation of the Government. 

Mr. GEAR. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will permit 
me to add in connection with what has been said by the gentle- 
man from Illinois, the Government is simply the agent of the 
bill-holders of the national bank. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, I did not raise this inquiry in the de- 
bate because of its relevancy; but if I was going to legislate on 
the question at all, I think ] would remove all doubt by includ- 
ing allspecies of currency for which the Federal Government 
stands in any way, either bade or secondarily, liable. 

Now, I wish to refer to the Mississippi case. I have a note of 
that in my hand. In the Stateof Mississippi in the case of Holmes 
vs. Green, 22d Mississippi, 452, it is held 

That national-bank notes are obligations of the National Government; 
the only difference between them and the legal-tender notes m an the 
Government is my liable for the latter and secondarily e for the 
former in default of the national bank issuing the notes. 

Tt is difficult to see how any court could on grounds of princi- 
ple and reason hold any other view. The act of Congress of 
June 30, 1864 (volume 15, United States Statutes at Large, page 
218), entitled An act to provide ways and means for the support 
of the Government, and for other purposes," provides as follows: 

And all funds, Treasury notes and other obligations of the United States 
shall be exempt from taxation by or under State or municipal authority. 

This is in the first section of the act. In the last section of 
the act it is provided as follows: 


That the words tions or other securities of the United States '" used 


In this act shall be h. to include and mean (infer alia) national-bank cur- 


rency. 

In the original act it was national currency," but by amend- 
ment in 1875, the word“ bank" was inserted. (Statutes at Large 
for 1875, page 320.) 

Under the terms of this act manifestly all kinds of T 
money issued by the Government are obligations of the United 
States which are exempt from State taxation. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri, Wiltthe gentleman yield for a ques- 
iion? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Certainly. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. I want to know if that clause of the 


statute to ee refer is not entirely confined to the stat- 
act speaking of forgers of notes, and all that kind of crimi- 
ity— 


Mr. HENDERSON of Nlinois. Certainly, that is ail. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri (continuing). And has no reference 
at all to the question of taxation? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I do notin the least know what the courts 
would say about that. I can see how that construction might 

ibly be put upon that section of the act, but I should like to 

+ the attention of my friend to the fact that the section of 

the act which defines certain other terms used in the act, says 

that those terms used in this act means thus and so; and it may 

be possible that the proper construction would be that the terms 

used in that act, in every place where they are used, have the 

same meaning. And if they have, why it may be that the con- 

struction which I have assuméd in my remarks to be the correct 

one, would be held by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to be correct. But that is a little aside. x 

THE STATES’ POWER TO TAX FEDERAL AGENCIES. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another 9 having some perti- 
nence, which I desire to make at this point. Whenever Con- 
gress has conferred yp es the States the power to tax the agen- 
cies of the Federal vernment that power has been accom- 

anied with restrictions on its exercise, designed to prevent 
bsc rimination against the interests of the General vern- 
ment. It was foreseen in the case of shares in national banks 
that the States might be disposed to tax the capital invested in 
these banks out of proportion to the rate imposed upon other 
moneyed capital. To guard against this the act of 1864 as amended 
by aet of 1865, authorizing State taxation of the shares in na- 
tional banks, contained this proviso: 

That the tax so im under the 
any of the associations authorized by ante act shall N 
posed on other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens. 

The necessity for such a restrictive proviso has been empha- 
sized in many instances. The prejudice against national cur- 
rency referred to in the exe of the committee has never ceased 
to exist, and the disposition to discriminate against capital in- 
vested in national banks has, notwithstanding theexplicit terms 
of the act, frequently required the restraining power of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to prevent 8 discrimi- 
ee Nas "vp IA = Pea 539) wen in the cases of 

ple vs. Weaver . B. ports, 5: ummings vs, Mer- 
chants’ National Bank (101 U. S. Reports, 153), Evansville Bank 


vs. Britton (105 U. S. Reports, 322), and Boyer vs. Boyer (113 U. 
S. Reports, 689). 
STATES SHOULD NOT TAX NATIONAL CREDIT. 


But, Mr. Speaker, there are other satisfactory reasons for con- 
tinuing exemption from State taxation of our legal-tender notes. 
In the first place they represent the credit of the Govern- 
ment, which on general principles ought not to be subjected to 
State taxation. The Supreme Court of the United States holds 
that the legal-tender notes are national obligations. They ex- 
p an engagement on the part of the Government. The dol- 
note is an engagement to pay a dollar—a coined dollar of the 
United States. (Bank vs. Supervisors, 7 Wall., 26.) 

On this point I quote from the reportof the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the Forty-seventh Congress, written, I be- 
lieve, by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]: 

The only question which your committee were called upon to consider was 
whether it is competent for to authorize the taxation of United 

notes or greenbacks, under State authority. 

The United States notes, of which 346,051,916 are now outstanding, were 
issued under the acts of February 25, 1862, July 11, 1862, and March 3, 1863, 
which acts all vided for their reissue as returned to the Treasury, and 
contained the following provision: 

“All stocks, bonds, and other securities of the United States held by in- 
dividuals, co tions, or associations within the United States, be 
exemptfrom taxation by or under State authority.” 

To remove all doubts as to the proper construction of this perc cere 
clause, the Supreme Court of the United States, in 1898, in the case of k 
vs. Supervisors, the principle settled in 1829 in the case of Preston 
and others vs. The City Cou of Charleston, to the effect that o 
or securities of the United States Government are contracts and can not be 


authenticated as such by 
* * e kd * 
“We think it clearly within the discretion of 
whether, in view of the circumstances at 


as a means of g on the Government would be en- 
hanced by exemption from taxation; and witi constitutional power 
having resolved the q ion of ess vely, to 


power of exemption? 
“A careful examination of the acts under which they were issued has left 
no doubt in our minds on that point.” 


= * + * s * * 


“We have already said that these notes are obligations. They bind the 
nationalfaith. They are therefore strictly securities. Theysecure the - 
ment stipulated to the holders by the pl of the national faith, the 
ultimate security of all national obligations, whatever form they may as- 
sume." 

2 * * e è * 


e 
“Our conclusion is that the United States notes are exempt from taxa- 


tion under State authority." (Bank vs. Supervisors, 7 Wall, 


It would seem as if the opinion of the United States Supreme Court and 
the law authorizing theissue of these notessettled beyond question not only 
that they are exempted from taxation, but also that this exemption isin the 
nature of a contract which can not be impatred by subsequent legislation. 


Now, I desire to ask the attention of the House to the fact that 
the distinguished gentleman from Maine (Mr. DINGLEY], in this 
report, goes further than I have dared to go, and holds that this 
exemption of the act of 1864 is in the nature of a contract, and 
that it would impair the obligation of that contract by subse- 
quent legislation to extend the power to the States to tax these 
notes. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Will the gentleman allow a question 
right there? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Oh, certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Do you take the position that the 
putting of those words into that statute had any effect whatever 
on these notes? à 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, Mr. Speaker, I am not in the least able 
to say whether it did or not. I suppose every member may have 
his own opinion about that. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. No; he can not. 
two opinions about it. 

Mr. BROSIUS. But my friend must know that that inquiry 
is totally irrelevant, and can not elucidate this question in any 
way. Let me say to my friend that the words are there. They 
have been there for thirty years, and I do not assume tosay that 
Congress, in putting them there, did a nugatory and idle thing, 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Do you, as a lawyer I understand 
you to be a lawyer—— 

Mr. BROSIUS. If the gentleman will inquire in anothersec- 
ton xt the "pores he can obtain more information about that. 

ughter. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Do you mean tosay, as a lawyer, that 
the putting of that clause into the statute had any effect what- 
ever upon the right of the State to assess that money for pur- 
poses of taxation? : 


There can not be 
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Mr. BROSIUS.e Mr. Speaker, I understand very well that my 
friend is trying to say that the States possess no power to im- 
pose this legislation. 

Mr. HALL of Missouri. Notwithout the consent of Congress. 
1 Even if there had been no forbidding legis- 

on? 

Mr.HALLof Missouri. Not without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Very well; now, if I were to concede that, for 
the satisfaction of my friend, what effect would it have upon the 
pi A of this controversy? None whatever. 

HALL of Missouri. It does away with your constitu- 
tional point, and leaves you with nothing whatever to stand 


upon. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I was directing the attention of my friend to 
the ar ent of the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. of Missouri. And making it your own. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I was not making it my own, for the gentle- 
man must have heard me say distinctly that the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] had gone further than I had ever dared to 
go. But I wanted the argument of the gentleman from Maine 
to be brought to the attention of my friend, that he might give 
it some reflection, because great weight attaches to what is ut- 
tered by that distinguished gentleman from Maine. 

STATE SHOULD NOT TAX FEDERAL AGENCIES, 

But in the second place, Mr. Speaker, these notes are an 
ncy employed by the Government in carrying out its func- 
tions, and on grounds of gonore reasoning ought not to be sub- 
ject to burdens imposed by States. Their usefulness might be 
cutailed and their value diminished by such taxation. In some 
States the aggregate taxation exceeds 23 per cent, Is it wise, is 
it expedient, is it safe to permit States to put a tax of 24 per 
cent on the legal-tender currency of the country? Would not 
this retard its circulation, discourage its acceptance with our 
people, and subject every holder of it to serious inconvenience 

without any commensurate advantage? : 

LEGAL TENDERS ARE ALREADY TAXED. 

In the third place, the legal-tender notes are already taxed 
sufficiently. e United States isobliged to negotiate loans, to 
buy gold forthe redemption of the notes, and the people are now 

ing interest on the bonds sold by the Government to main- 
tain the currency upon which you propose by this measure to 
authorize the States to impose additional taxes. 
UNSUITABLE FOR TAXATION, 

In the fourth place, these notes are unsuitable for taxation, as 
are all kinds of notes entering into the currency of a country. 
They represent property which is or may be taxed. They are 
in constant circulation, undergoing endless and continuous con- 
vertibility in ceaseless transit from one to another. Their high- 
est usefulness requires them to be light of load and swiftof foot. 
You handicap them when you put the luggage of State taxation 
upon their > 

Mr. H of Missouri. I will ask the gentleman if he hasin 
the period of the last thirty days seen a greenback? I presume 
there is not a greenback in this House. They are not in transit 
or circulation, but are driven out of circulation in the manner I 
have described. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Does the gentleman confine his 
inquiry to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? I had a green- 
back the other day. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. What did you do with it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Ispent it, of course. Itisscarcely 
necessary to ask me that question. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I hope my friend from Missouri, who has 
been extremly courteous to us on this side in relation to this bill, 
will see the propriety of not frittering away my time, and I use 
that term with great respect. 

STATE SHOULD NOT TAX INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the fifth place, the national currency is 
an agency in interstate commerce with which it is repugnant to 
the principles of our Constitution and sound public policy for a 
State tointerfere. Interstate commerce can not be taxed bya 
State. No State can require an importer or dealer in imported 
goods to pay a license tax. A State can not tax the gross re- 
ceipts of a transportation company which were derived from the 
wem erint of goods from one State to another. (Miller on 
Constitution, 269.) 

Our nationál currency flows from Maine to Texas, it carries 
the exchanges of our interstate commerce and ought not to be 
subjected to the burdens of State taxation. 

r. BRYAN. I want to ask the gentleman a question, and I 
am interested in this discussion. hat reason would the gen- 
tleman give for the taxation of gold and silver which does not 
apply as much to paper money? 

r. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, my friend will remember if he 
heard my remarks from the beginning 
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Mr. BRYAN. I was not so fortunate. I did not hear the 
former part of the gentleman's remarks. 
Mr. BROSIUS. ell, I will repeat that the grounds of my 
objection to taxing Treasury notes, in a general way, are a 
licable to the taxation of all kinds of notes. I would say to my 
riend from Nebraska that most of the reasons I have assigne! 
for my opposition to this bill apply to all kinds of money. In 
Pennsylvania we tax no money. We do not believe it is a wise 
public policy to put any burden upon thecurrency of the country, 
which carries the commerce of the country. 
TAXES SHOULD BE ENFORCED ON PRODUCTIVE PROPERTY. 


Now, I wantin this connection to add a sixth reason for my 
opposition to this bill. 

In selecting subjects of taxation we ought to impose the bur- 
dens upon such property as yields a return to the possessor; 
that taxation ought to be paid out of income, and that it is not 
wise to impose taxes upon that which yields no return, what is 
dead in your hands 

Mr. BRYAN. That would apply to gold and silver. 

Mr. BROSIUS. "That observation applies to all money which 
is a circulating medium of the country, which carries the com- 
merce of the country upon its bosom, which is in constant, cease- 
less transit from one cornerof the country to the other, and from 
one citizen to another; and if you tax it in your pocket to-day, 
if you happen to possess it on the day of return, it passes to my 
pue to-morrow, and to a hundred thousand other pockets be- 

ore the next tax return comes around. 

I would therefore nottax it. Of course, you may say that an 
form of personal property may be unproductive, and thatis trué; 
but the rule is that personal property is productive; that it yields 
returns either in money, or in use, or in some other form, and 
itis just that the burdens of the State should be imposed upon 
that form of property which yields to its possessor some returns 
out of which to pay the tax. The bank note in my pocket or to 
my credit in bank is unproductive. As soon as A is invested 
it becomes productive and is taxable in all the States. 

TAXES SHOULD BE IMPOSED ON PROPERY EASILY IDENTIFIED. 

But there isstill another reason to which Iask the attention of 
some of my friends on the other side who are inclined to be in 
favor of this bill. 

I think the proposition apponi with some force to the aver- 
age mind that taxation should be imposed upon property which 
possesses in some degree at least permanency in characteristics 
and ownership; property that is easy of identification and not 
easily concealed or its ownershipeasily misrepresented. Every 
writer who has treated the subject of taxation perhaps will agree 
with me that there are many considerations to bo taken into 
view in the selection of property upon which taxes are to be im- 

d. Some forms of property are more suitable for taxation 
than others, and in exercising that discretion I would exclude 
such forms of property as have no permanence in their charac- 
teristics or in their ownorship, or possess these necessary char- 
acteristics of taxable property in the least possible degree. 
Such forms of property, I hold, ought to be the very last to be 
taxed. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. If the gentleman will permit an 
interruption, we might agree with him if we were formulating 
an original method or system of collecting taxes in the various 
States, but, in Illinois, for example, we levy taxes upon gold and 
silver and all kindsof money excepting that which 3 
under the laws of the United States. Now, I ask the gentleman 
if it is not proper and just that if he has 81,000 in gold in bank 
on the Ist day of May when the taxes are assessed, and I have 
$1,090 in greenbacks, we should both be treated alike so far as 
local taxes are concerned? 

Mr. BROSIUS. In reply to my friend’s inquiry, I would say 
that the point he makes in favor of equality of taxation I have 
no quarrel with whatever, but he will not assert that that prin- 
ciple of taxation is impinged upon by making some property 
taxable and other property untaxable. In every State in this 
Union, I dare say—though I am not familiar with the taxing 
laws of all the States—there is some property that is not taxed. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The point I make is that there is 
no difference so far as the legal-tender quality is concerned be- 
tween these two kinds of money, greenbacks and gold. They 
are, for all purposes, speculative and practical, alike. Now, why 
should I pay taxes on my thousand dollars of one kind of money 
and the gentleman not pay taxes upon his $1,000 of another kin 
of money? 

Mr. BROSIUS. The only reason I would assign is that it is 
suitable that taxation be imposed upon some forms of property 
and it is unsuitable that it be imposed upon other forms of prop- 
erty, and if the gentleman owns property upon which the Sta 
says it is suitable to impose atax he pays the tax, but if he owns 
property on which the State says it is unsuitable to impose a 
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tax he does not pay it. The gentleman asks me whether there 
is any inequality in that. Now, I would answer by saying that 
if he holds a United States boad he does not pay any tax upon 
her etthe same principle of inequality is there involved. 
Thedifference 1 aad I would like to impress it upon my friend— 
the difference is that a United States bond is not suitable for 
State taxation, and by a parity of reasoning I say that a Treas- 
ury note is not suitable for taxation. If my friend says it is, 
that is the end of it. : 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. The pointof difference between 
us is this: The bond does not circulate as money, but the green- 
back has been decided to be money, the same as gold and silver, 
and that is the reason way I say there should be no discrimina- 
tion made between the gold and the greenback in the matter of 
taxation. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Well, my friend furnishes a reason for tax- 
ing one and not taxing another, but he does not meet my point, 
that there are diferent forms of property and that it is for the 
State to say upon what forms of property it will impose the 
burdens of taxation. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But my State says that it would 
tax the greenbacks the same as gold and silver, if Congress 
would permit, and that is the reason why this law should be 
passed, so as to give that permission. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I made the observation near the beginning of 
my remarks, that this whole question was open to State treat- 
ment, but I would not allow a State to impose a tax on any 
Federal agency for the purpose of establishing equality of tax- 
ation in the State. If your own State legislation can not take 
care of your own taxation and secure your people from frauds 
committed by their fellow-citizens by making false returns, I 
think you ought not to appeal to the Congress of the United 


States for help. 
Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I will tell the gentleman how the 


frauds are perpetrated in my State. 
Mr. BROSIUS. I know how they are perpetrated, by false 
returns. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. No. The assessment is made on 
the Ist day of May for State and other local taxation. If the 
taxpayer has $5,000 in gold or silver in bank on the Ist day of 
May he paysa tax upon it. If he has $5,000 in greenbacks that 
is exempt under the present conditions. 

Now, these speculators and these tax-dodgers in my State, if 
they have 85,000 or $10,000 in money on the last day of April, 
gs pai that money into greeubacks and thus avoid the payment 
of the tax. 

Mr. BROSIUS. I understand that perfectly. That has been 
done in a few instances, not in very many. ut I want to say, 
while that is an evil, it is an evil that will yield to State legis- 
lation, WhatI want Illinois and other States to do is, if they 
have not wise systems of taxation, to improve them, and rid 
their currency of every kind of taxation, and then they will have 
no difficulty. But what I want to impress upon my friend is 
that I am not willing to ask the Federal Government to inter- 
vene to prevent that kind of inequality in your taxation over 
which you have exclusive control. How can this control be ex- 
ercised? Why, sir, in New York some time ago they tried this 
same thing. 

The Legislature of New York did not ask Congress to inter- 
vene and delegate its beue power to the State in order to 
remedy the evil, but it passed a law to meet the case. As gen- 
tlemen are aware, in New York, all a man's debts are deducted 
from the amount he returns for taxation, so that he may not pa 
taxes upon his debts. It was found that sometimes men woul 
borrow money and invest it in United States bonds—not taxa- 
ble—for the very purpose of edid the burdens of taxation. 
I have already referred to this, but I repeat in this connection 
that the Legislature in 1892 d a law providing that no debt 
contracted in the purchase of untaxable property should be de- 
ducted from the amount of the assessment for taxation. That 
was to prevent the very device which had been adopted by some 
citizens—— 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Would not such a law be held un- 
constitutional on the ground that what can not be done directly 
can not be done indirectly? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I do not think the law was ever held uncon- 
stitutional. I only allude to that as an illustration of how a 
State by its own action can remedy these evils to which the gen- 
tleman refers; and it ought not to invoke the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to remedy them. Now, I think it is of the ut- 
most importance that no premium 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Willthe gentleman yield to 
me a moment? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Iyield with pleasure for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I understand the ground of 
the gentleman’s objection to this bill to be that he would not 


prevent inequality of State taxation. 

Mr. BROSIUS. That is a matter subject to State control. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Now, 589 7575 the General 
Government by its intervention has produced the inequality, 
would not the gentleman have it remove its hand? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I would not, if the legislation 

Here the hammer S, 

r. BROSIUS. I would like to have a few moments more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 
gentleman desire? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Ten minutes. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Lask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman's time be extended ten miautes. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Ihave been interrupted a great deal; and I 
have just a few further observations that I wish to submit. 
: n BRYAN. I hope the request will be granted, because I 

e 


How much more time does the 


d to interrupt the gentleman myself. 
e SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. OUTHWAITE! Is there ob- 
jection to extending the gentleman's time for ten minutes? 

Mr. BALL of Missouri. I do not want to object in this case 
to an extension of time, for the gentleman has been interrupted 
a great deal, and [ have participated in the interruptions. But 
Iwant to give notice that hereafter when any member of the 
committee has consumed an hour, I shall object to an extension 
of his time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Thatisright; butthe gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS] has been subjected to many 
interruptions. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. "The Chair hears no objection tc 
the extension of the gentleman's time. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mytime has been consumed to a considerable 
extent by my friends; and I am under great obligations to the 
House for its kindness in granting me this extension. 

Now, a word iu relation to the point that we ought not to offer 
a premium to our citizens to evade by fraud or otherwise the 
taxing laws of the State. On this point there is an illustration 
to which I wish to direct the attention of the Hous»; I refer to 
the taxation of securities, money loaned, which I think prevails 
in all the States. 

The difficulty of obtaining a full and fair assessment of money 
of any kind has been encountered by every State that has at- 
tempted to tax it, and perhaps no State has been able so fully to 
overcome the difficulty as to secure any considerable degree of 
justice and equality in its taxation. The man who is insensible 
to the obligation of honor will find a way to conceal his funds or 
otherwise elude the vigilance of the assessor, thus throwing 
upon the honest citizens more than their share of the burdens 
of the State. 

The experience of States which tax money at interest fur- 
nishes rather a graphic illustration of the difficulty in the way 
of securing equality in taxation when levied on species of prop- 
erty easily concealed or misrepresented by the owner. 

I have at hand some figures expressing the amounts of securi- 
ties returned for taxation in several States. They are highly 
instructive: 

Statement of moneys at interest returned for taxation. 


have any intervention on the part of the Federal Governmentto 
| 
1 


Massachusetts, for 1801. LL. Lr. eel eL ce eee aa ene $79, 368, 819 
r r tens AE khoe rait ehbiawed equus qd) 113, 943, 512 
Kentucky, for 1891... 38, 544, 858 
California, for 1891... 25, R19, 300 
Iowa, for 1891......... 21, 421, 027 
West Virginia, for 1890 12,512, 391 
Illinois, for 1891. 13,011, 489 
Alabama, for 1891. 7, 722, 928 
Minnesota. for 1890.. 2, 573, 847 
Colorado, for 1890. .. . 2, 530, 320 
6wt!!'!!!! ——:. —. ! 317, 449, 151 
/ VTV UNS naw SA TR , 295, 


In the ten States named the total amount of money at inter- 
est returned for taxation is a little more than half the amount 
returned in the State of Pennsylvania. Those members of the 
House who are familiar with the volume of securities held by* 

| the people of the States named will be able to form some judg- 
ment of the accuracy of the returns. Of course nobody believes 
that the people of Pennsylvania have nearly double the amount 

| of money on interest as the people of the tan States named, 
| There must be some other and quite different explanation of 
these figures. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Will you allow me a moment! 

How is your return of men loaned or invested, made? 
| Mr. BROSIUS. I hope the gentleman will excuse me, as I 
| have only a few minutes of my time left. 

I submit as a possible explanation the fact that in Pennsylva- 
nia the tax on money loaned in 1391 was only 3 mills on the 
dollar, while in the other States the rate of taxation was the 
same as on other personal property, which was of course a much 
higher figure, creating a temptation toconcealment proportion- 


. ee 
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ate to the cost of honest returns. In view of the considerations | marks tabular statements of the taxes assessed and collected in 
I have mentioned I am constrained to believe that the practice | 1894, in the county of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, which I have the 
in vogue in Pennsylvania of not taxing money in the pocket or | honor to represent; an agricultural county with an area of 1,000 
in the bank is the better one, and States now complaining of the 8 miles, and containing a population of 150,000. 

dishonesty of their citizens and their habitual practice of evad- e statement includes the kinds and value of property tax- 
ing the law and eluding the vigilance of the tax assessors would | able for all purposes, with the rate of taxation. At ustrates 
relieve themselves of great difficulty, if instead of imposing a | the Pennsylvania system of taxation, and I commend it to the 
tax on greenbacks they exempted all money in hand from taxa- | inspection of members of the House from States which tax 


tion. . pocket money. 
As a precedent for a suitable and simple system of taxation, A negative vote of the House on this bill may lead the suffer- 


which is easy of execution and offers no premiums for evasions | ing States to avail themselvesof the recourse I have su 
or fraudulent returns.I will place in the appendix of my re- | and I therefore hope the bill will not pass. e 


APPENDIX. 
All the taxes assessed in Lancaster County—State, county, school, road, city, borough, occupation, eLc.— Aggregate $836,086.34. 


The following is a tabular statement prepared by W. W. Griest, commissioners’ clerk, showing the entire amount of taxes collected or worked o 
* In Lancaster County, Pa., for the maintenance ofthe State, county, city, ward, borough, and township governments: also the total amount collected for the 
support of the poor; the total amount for the construction and repairs of streets, roads, and bridges; the amount for school purposes; the amount on 
persoal property, on occupations and licenses; the amount collected on the real estate of railroad corporations; the amount collected on the real 
estate of corporations other than railroads, including limited partnerships, between the Ist day of June, 1593. and the 3ist day of May, 1894: 


First division.—Showing amount of taxes collected | Second division.—Showing a specific return of all 
in the county for all purposes. a, 


taxes on all the subjects name: 


Names of collection districts. 


No. 1.4 No. 2.5 


No. 6f | No. 7.9 | No. 84 | No.9é | No. 104 


„„ A A eee $670.60 | 81, 128.24 81, 056.58 22, 871. 98 8450. 00 $294.00 
OPEN jt 1,951.48 | 1,417.66 | 1,846.00 | 5,115.14 540, 60 398. 50 
2,491.23 | 1,999.60] 2,014.15 | 6,424.98 710. 20 508. 50 
2.400. 00 2,400.00} 2,806.62] 7,605.02 896. 94 506. 95 
SENSA NE 3,079.30 | 1,732.18 | 3,595.93 | 8,407.41 | 1,010.70 504. 25 
ae 5,955.04 | 2,571.77 | 3,717.08 | 11,554.49} 1,350.84 908. 00 
8,200.00 | 1,197.78 | 4,938.33 | 8,038.10 | 1,240.90 715.75 
SEA 1,945.77 | 2,263.68 | 32,490.31 | 0,705.76 860, 12 541. 50 
Bes eee See tx 18,400.00 | 19,884.99 | 14,109.53 | 52,394.51 | 92,450.98 | 3,430.25 
2,600.00 | 2,892.40 | 3,872.08 | 9,364.48 | 1,200.75 624.75 
Conoy 2,614.39 | 2,600.00| 2,560.75 | 7,775.14 570. 40 585.75 
Donegal, East. 4,685.85 | 8,385.10 | 7,521.11 | 20,503.00 | 2.331. 30 1,150.25 299. 00 
Donegal, West 2,000.00 | 1,602.19 | 2400.06] 6,092.95 700. 00 392.25 84. 00 
jal 8,010.60} 2,650.00 | 2,430.10 | 8,090.70 | 1,000.00 449.00 298.00 
2,642.43 | 2,260.00} 2,056.16 | 6,958.59 700. 40 421.25 110. 00 
4,100.00 | 6,208.63 | 9,320.60 | 19,629.29 | 4,000.00} 1,088.25 553. 00 
4,689.00 | 4,000.00 | 5,952.56] 14,584.56 | 92,493.37 | 1,042.00 600. 00 
2,283.80 | 4,198.00 | 5,765.88 | 12,177.08 | 2,050.12 718.00 420. 00 
1,072.58 | 1,329.60 858,78 | 3,830.91 285. 10 287. 00 7.00 
2, 344. 00 989.86 | 2,005.48 | 5,399.34 500. 00 295. 50 250.00 
Elizabethtown borough - .....-..---«c«-c----]-- 1,880.00 | 2,380.99 | 3,041.70] 7,305.69 | 1, 420. 00 4892. 50 020. 00 
Ephratatownship....... 4,585.46 | 2,750.00 | 5,079.39 | 13,014.85 | 1,733.00 | 1,015.50 562. 00 
Ephrata borough .....-.--------------cs- ----]-- 2,375.07 | 3,700.60 | 4,275.98 | 10,251.65 | 1,624.18 768. 50 762. 00 
Fulton ea 3,342.40 | 2654.06 2,528.73 8,925.19 | 1,140.00 605. 50 o 
e CR ERTS VET A ID 9,408.85 | 6,177.71 | 10,703.80 | 19,290.38 | 5,200.00| 1,113.75 819. 00 
Hempfield, West ae) 4,400.00 | 6,617.45 | 7,190.65 | 18,938.10 | 1,825.00] 1,248.00 590. 00 
TA: DOG, AGEs dees au aecss de cite in otis ans [um 3,797.00 | 4,945.00 | 8,137.30 | 16,179.30 | 3,700.00 865.25 525.00} —— 44.70 ]...........- 
2 Lampeter, Web e 1,760.72 | 2,634.10 | 5,911.20 | 10,336.02 | — 2,470.00 606. 00 BONGO SEAS 
Lancaster township—-—— 02r anennnnnnenn aa 806.00 | 1,849.19 | 3,507.61| 6, 162. 80 1,312.00 365. 25 n A ESRA 
Leacock .......-.---- 3,099.33 | 3,600.00 | 6,909.69 | 13,002.02 | 2,007.00 099.75 BIRO |. «1808 ores ioi: 
Leacock, Uppeg— E A DA 2,052.78 | 2,723.91 | 6,869.53 | 11,046.17 | 2,610. 11 654. 50 888. 000 900 
Lititz borough ...... 2,934.12 | 92,774.93 | 8,903.85 | 8,412.20 | 1,917.03 505. 00 612.00 
CCC ccc 2,381.11 | 1,648.00 2,422.50 6,451.61 811.00 559. 00 o 
Manheim bo 2,400.00 | 3,329.48} 3,401.12] 9,130.60 609. 00 708.75 1, 070. 00 46.75 
Manheim township .... ..--.----------- e c-ce-|-- 2,114.53 | 3,377.85] 9,095.27 14,587.65 2,971.32 999. 25 550, 110. 00 
Manor e 6,144.00 | 7,000.00 | 13,992.17 | 97,135.17 | 5,533.62 | 1, 609. 50 503. 00 30. 00 
Marietta 3,600.00 | 3,787.81 | 4,000.51 | 11,388.35 | 1,221.00 941.75 | 1,740.00 |............ 241. 20 
Martie— 2,500.00 | 2.687.314 2,085.79 7,243.13 527. 37 605. 75 250. 00 16.00 
Mount Joy boro’ 1, 600, 00 3, 000, 00 3,061. 35 7, 681. 35 920. 00 668. 00 1, 200. 00 170. 00 
Mount Joy township 2, 983, 22 3,544.17 5,161.19 | 11,688.58 1, 250. 00 702. 50 200. 00 
Paradise 3, 270. 19 4, 827. 83 5,791.17 | 13,895.19 2, 000, 00 757. 75 415. 00 22. 00 
Penn.. 3,000.00 | 4,033.39 | 5,084.14 | 19,717.53 | 1,707.00 676. 50 360. 00 6. 40 
Pequea 9,139.00 | 2,591.80 | 5,124.34 | 9,855.14 | 2,200.00 420. 00 311.00 
Provide 1,643.12 | 4,841.14] 2,491.31 | 8,975.57 500. 00 604. 25 350. 00 
Quarry $39. 00 864.70 | 1,043.81 2,747.54 892. 81 150. 00 550. 00 
je GTO EE E E ay (4,690.77 | 7,911.68 | 8,910.46 | 21,521.91 | 2,200.00] 1,165.00 303. 00 
ENS des 4. 898. 45 2,285.32 | 92,770.82 | 9,460.50 | 1,224.00 655. 25 220. 00 85.00 
W 6, 000. 00 4,332. 69 8,824.94 | 18, 657.63 2,400. 00 1,207. 50 570. 00 55.20 
XS UR 708.14 | 2,798.84] 2,271.75 | 5,838.73 | 1. 200. 00 345. 50 550. 00 70. 00 
2,009.75 | 4,040.98 | 4,824.40 | 11,474.57 | 1,440.00 582. 25 55001 ^ E09]: ess 
LINAS RN SESE ETR ITER STEN aeri ces a 9,334.12 | 5,236.24] 7,174.59 | 14,744.95 | 2,232.00 1,055.50 700. 00 95:00 
mi sell eva ge 349.09 769. 42 0677.90 | 1,795.71 140. 00 931. 00 185. 00 IV nos 
Tant Oy. orar R CO EGTE 195,000.00 | 64,259.67 | 102, 150.74 | 291,410. 41 | 17,610.00 | 11,541.50 | 55,300.00 8, 600. 00 
"Pob oor Ec Egal gest 285, 537. 88 | 251,098. 18 | 349, 520.28 | 885,086.31 | 101, 855. 44 80,115.00 | 83, 502. 00 1,975.86 | 18, 004. 55 


- 
a Amount of taxes for the ag ofthe poor. The poor are maintained as county charges. There is noseparate levy for poor shh gen es The money 
for the maintenance of the poor is drawn from the county funds upon presentation of a monthly statement and requisition by the board of poor directors 
er eec by the county commissioners. The amount thus expended for the year last passed is $54,735.72, which is included in the aggregates of 
columns 4 an 5. 

b Amount of taxes for the construction and repairs of streets, roads, and bridges. This also includes the total borough tax in boroughs, and the total 
city tax in Lancaster City. 

c Amount of taxes for schools and school purposes, not including - appropriation received from the State. 

d Amount of taxes for any purpose not embraced in columns 1, 2, and 3, whether the same be State, county, or local taxes. This includes for each dis- 
trict, county tax, State tax, mercantile license, and liquor license. 

Total amount of taxes for. all purposes, asset forth in the preceding columns, making the aggregate amount of taxes and licenses collected in the vari- 
ous districts of Lancaster County. 

F: — of — "m personal property, including county, school, road, city, and boroughtaxeson horses and cattle, and State tax on money at inter- 
set and ve es for hire. 

1 of taxes on occupations, Beers ur ll tax levied by the county and the dollar tax levied by. the schoot districts. 

elu licenses and mercantile license. 


Amount of taxes on licenses of all kind. wholesale and retail liquor 


Amount of taxes on the real estate sf oad corporations, This includes county, school, road, city, and borough taxes. 
ei AE ot oye on the realestate of corporations other than railroads, including limite partnerships. Tais includes county, school, road, 
, and boroug es. : 
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. Compilation of the assessor's returns for Lancaster County, Ha., 1894. 
The follo n is a tabulated statement of assessor's returns to the county commissioners from the various districts of Lancaster County for the 
0 
The table shows the number of dogs; the number of taxables, including freeholders, tenants, single men and women; the acreage of timber land 
cleared land, and total acreage; the value of all real estate, of real estate exempt by law from taxation, and of real estate taxable, the number and value 


of horses and cattle over 4 years of age; the amount of money at interest; the number and value of vehicles for hire; and the levy of State and county 
taxes. 


Resident taxables. Number of acres. 


ont le | Male |Resident) m Timber | Cleared Mire | tates 
and ten- Sng e ale T ‘otal r | Clear Total | estate. |exempt. 


tenants. | holders, taxables land. | land. 


Districts. 


omen. 
53 4 Er 101 202 2 125 197 | 168,792) $11, 150 
123 4 57 159 339 1,059 9,079 | 10,138 550,246 24,000 
191 11 60 286 6 4,712 9,989 | 14,701 565, 884 17,700 
199 14 61 278 5 4, 269 9,100| 13,434 961, 989 31, 600 
203 19 51 233 451 2,759 | 10,859 13,618 1,170,235 8,700 
401 12 95 452 841 1,820| 10,842| 12,062 1,035,899 21, 300 
375 15 73 370 649 1,534| 15,001| 17,138 | 1,204,121 13,550 
182 7 93 212 459 2,529 | 16,440| 18,969 888, 694 22, 300 
66 1 268 405 1,105 |. 1,453,413 | 101, 000 
199 9 254 341 1,159 1,181,873 | 288,400 
113 920 1 248 274 956 788, 000 17,000 
156 16 17 73 234 524 1,006, 168 23, 400 
179 18 16 69 219 507 301 8, 226 855, 670 16, 200 
26 10 27 158 392 982 78 13,866 | 2,637,072 30, 350 
139 6 9 46 170 355 662 10, O82 910, 137 18, 000 
190 13 17 7T 174 397 2,502 14, 700 719, 239 26,900 
198 6 10 68 164 372 2,076 15,024 761, 746 24,176 
329 10 52 157 451 1,003 278 14.440 | 2,837,332 39, 340 
301 8 38 192 489 935 1, 856 13,784 | 1, 688, 805 54, 700 
185 4 26 100 275 619 165 11,610 | 1,739, 804 23, 800 
112 3 1 40 198 237 1,282 7,053 356, 338 7,000 
133 4 7 30 181 275 2,718 10, 228 659, 045 19,000 
53 3 18 68 217 S 456, 862 49, 850 
274 10 En 97 373 882 831 1,829,757 50, 500 
151 7 27 65 292 TA SSIES] EASES) NEUES EM 821, 745 35, 000 
181 4 19 95 208 503 2, 350 858, 269 16, 000 
YS. —— 31 152 489 978 242 2, 650, 919 53, 100 
361 7 g 221 495 1,093 484 2, 348, 058 45, 890 
182 1 130 307 757 80 2, 168, 435 34, 500 
SISTI 18 80 216 520 59 1, 701, 660 34, 050 
116 6 10 47 110 316 1, 081, 665 2€ 
200 4 52 98 262 646 2,010, 232 TS 
173 12 25 61 268 583 2, 078, 025 34, 300 
52 1 8 39 228 1 609, 004 79, 350 
100 2 19 88 208 453 801, 831 9, 300 
8 1 41 11¹ 924 268, 245 29, 500 
35 2 13 40 130 . 993 378, 680 32,033 
10 1 1 14 38 112 115,743 rho 
323 5 162 303 850 2,098,115 | 117,250 
E 4 59 270 653 1, 430 4,274,195 | 368,225 
35 2 2 53 71 212 118, 875 1,200 
E] 3 3 78 91 274 207,350 | / 17,100 
28 1 6 63 115 9 475 12,500 
Martie ............. 257 8 3z 89 265 544 262 19, 500 
Mount Joy borough ... 83 3 10 61 272 8883 543, 007 51,300 
Mount Joy to Da. . 2% 14 27 74 334 681 1, 674, 874 31,950 
Paradise 194 4 25 138 243 615 1, 681, 679 38, 600 

245 7 15 7 322 608 1, 709, 915 27, 185 

99 3 99 61 160 374 1, 243,874 23,900 
211 8 Hu 78 272 509 848, 720 16, 850 

48 6 6 20 57 138 204, 148 6,700 
420 29 21 142 497 1,017 3, 070, 739 51,600 
r 13 ETT 541 861, 300 20,175 

46 543 1,124 2, 526, 083 46, 000 

4 44 95 139, 865 3,400 

10 56 133, 130 17, 575 

sie teal De Nyaa 46 103, 585 ... 
23 223 1, 700, 232 26, 975 

21 426 2, 106, 390 44,200 

4 5¹ 98, 220 7,900 
„ 44 60, 831 1, 000 
12 158 A AAA EM CES 2, 087,204 |. 421,500 

16 348 848 | 3,107,070 | 603,500 

251 835 1, 373, 900 85,000 

276 1,012 |. 1, 802, 725 ; 900 

388 1,078 | 1,498,857 | 150, 200 

491 1, 383 2,419,290 | 113,500 

493 1,259 1, 072, 252 78,800 

625 1.633 1, 074, 000 44, 100 

i 302 LP Wor OREA ATEEN 1, 431, 730 „200 


16,821 | 18,405 | 45,047 | 56, 402 | 515,481 | 571,046 | 85, 578, 994 | 4, 046, 041 


Taxable for State. 


Money at |Vehicles for | Tota! tax- 

otal al | inetuding |__| State, in- 

- 0 mia e, 
District» ME — 1 eA claims for eluding State 

county mills. exonera- claims for 

N purposes 7 tion not exonera- 

o. | Value. at21 mills. vet deter- No. Value. tion not 

mined, at yetdeter- 

4 milis. mined. 


Adamstown . 28 $520 $161,712 $101.28 801, 644 


* 
Bart . 577 11,484 557, 712 1, 394. 22 59,657 |. 
Brecknock 651 12,077 582, 275 1, 455. 69 129, 949 
Cwrnarvon 516 11,012 967, 441 2 418, 60 141, 001 
TT 702 | 13,687 | 1, 208, 22 3,008.56 208, 116 
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21 


70 
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Taxable for State. 
y at | Vehicles for | Total tax- 
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ef cfeieieloid oie Cole eff cs Meo role d wig ed edd ol oí ed 
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50 cents poll or occupation tax. This tax is levied 
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each single man, not a freeholder, 


y as poll tax, aggregates $3,015.75. The custom for many years has been to assess each 


Taxable for county purposes. 


Compilation of the assessor's returns for Lancaster County—Continued. 
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The occupation tax 
married man, not a freeholder, 25 cents 


ORD tae aa se REIS oo 


ISG WE S 


directly, without putting a valuation on the taxpayer's office, trade, or occupation. 


TABLE I.—Digest of the important features Of the tax laws of the several American States relating to the levy of taxation. 
[Taken from the report of the committee appointed by the tax conference of Pennsylvania interests to examine the tax laws of other American 


States and report an opinion for or against the governing principles embraced therein.] 


not 
ate 


propery 


purposes. 


popoy taxable for | How is rate fixed on mer- 
ta 
exempt. 


by Legislature. (Sec. 


especially 


A mill rate on all 
fix 
5.) 


(Sec. 5. 


exempt. 


What Pave taxable for | What 


(Act | All property not 


E 
á 


Alabama. 
February 11, 
1885.) 


22 | Bags 3 
EE 
TERME 
5 
Hoi 
aq | 5208 3 
Bn! 
H 
8 igi 
2888 
E E. 
E ant 
88 385 
eT FED. 
i TET 
32 à E dtd 
si SBU 


By 


compa- 


(Seba. 3829, 5698.) 


and also on net re- 
pts of insurance compa- 


Digest, page 


pt € 


All property not especially | All property taxable for local 
bel 
nies and 
nies. 


exem 
- 1081.) 


Arkansas 
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TABLE I Digest of the important features of the taz laws of the several American States relating to the levy of taxation —Continued. 


States. 


California .........| All rty not especially 
exempt. (Sees. 3907, 3714.) 
Colorado All property not especiall 


exempt. (Act of 1885. $n 


Connecticut .......| All 23 corporate prop- 


d special exemp- 


Delaware 
Florida (chap- | All 15 04 especially exempt. 
ter 4010). (Sec. 1.) 


All not 
empted. 


mos = 


ldaho...........-.. All not — exempt. 
(R. S., 
Ininois ............ All property except special 
exemptions. 
Indiana............| All property except special 
exemptions. 
Iowa All ee except cer- 
rate pro PN 
a spec lexem 
Kansas ............ All rty notespeciall y 
— — (Secs. 6810. 
6847.) 
Kentu (cha) All proper Bop gu 
nea D: exempt. "are x 
r . y 
exempt, and the property 
of telegraphs, telephones, 


railroads, an d express 
companies. (Sec. 3,4 and 5.) 


Maryland.......... All not specially exempt. 
(Art. 81, sec. 2.) d Ss 

Massachusetts.. . All except savings banks 

and railroad property 

and special exemptions. 

Michigan All except railroad prop- 

erty and special exemp- 
tions. 

Minnesota (com- | All not . ex- 
jlation of tax empted. (Chap. 1, sec. 1.) 
ws). 

Mississippi All not especially ex- 

empted. (Code, pago 345.) 

Missouri 9 5 

(R. S., secs. 7503, 7680.) 
mU c (act of say A especially exempted. 
Nebraska argo ešpocialiy e exempted. 
Chap. 
Nevada All poreepectali exempted. 
(Chap. 13 ~ 
New Hampshire...| Allnotespecially exem 
" (Acts of 1887 and ae 
New Jersey........ All real and personal 
e after deducting debts. 
Supplement. page 981. 

New York......... property except spec: 

exemptions, 

North Carolina....| All property not especially 

scence T Machinery act act 
of 1891, sec. 17.) 

North Dakota All ODE not especially 

exemp' 

G All property except special 

Oregon. Popup ot es 

3 t 0 n 
MEDI Sec. 2784.) 


By licenses on privile 


What taxable for | What perty taxable for | Howis rate fixed on mer- 
Pis pui Reman, State purposes. chandise. 


perty 


F 
ature. 


fixed by each 
(Sec. 8714.) 

Insurance companies, upon 
their premiums, and also a 
mill tax on all property tax- 
able for county purposes. 
(Act of 1885.) 

By tax on corporations 


Insurance companies, tele- 
graphs, telephones, express 
companies, railr , manu- 
- facturers, and merchants. 

(Act of 1883.) 
s, and 


u mili taxon all saxn le prop- 
) 


Net earnings of railroads, pre- 
insurance compa- 
nies, gross receipts of ex- 
ux Yall a — — A 
on other property. 
(Sec. 816 to 822.) 
By a mill rate on all property-| By 
taxable for local purposes 
(R. S., sec. 2558.) 


. 120). 
By mill tax on all P 
Tixed b — State bo RS 
tax on insurance, express 
Byta railroad property, and 
fixed by Legislatu 1 
y a T 
Gross receipts of f 
ross of fo 
surance compant foreign tn 
a mill tax on D property 
taxable for company pur- 


al Epes alr d a ae I ar A 


any DONT qoe enr e local 
purposes, and also the prop- 
ert Rates be hs, telephones, 
railways, and express com- 
panies. (Secs. 40 and 87.) 

Gross receipts of railroad com- 
Ei tarapis property. (Are 

xable pro; r 

81, secs. 102 and 146, T 

By tax on savings banks, rail- 
road property and partly by 
direct tax on all property. 
(Chap. 11, sec. 96. 

Partly tax onrailroad rop- 
erty, partly by re ons 
on piene Seer oped (Small di- 


11 d 55. 
A el rt T rate fixed 


by 

lature. Capital 

ved of railroad, telegraph, 
and express companies tax 

. or caren purposes. 


All ne e ge and aiso 
by license on vileges and 
fran (Act of 1890.) 

All property taxable for local 
purposes. (Sec. 7503.) 


All pro atarate gd 
each (pir nei (aon 

A mill rate on ali 3 
Re Dy the jn property 

By mill tex on all prope 
fixed b ed 8 
(Chap. 5.) 

All property 8 for local 
purposes. (Act of 1878.) 


All property taxable for local 
purposes. 


By requisition on the several 
counties @ tax on cor- 


property not es- 


tax 
rat ez ital) (Act of 


A mill rate onall taxable prop- 
erty = by each Legisla- 
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How on raw mate- 
How on products of terials of manufac- 


manufactories. turers. 
* boards. (Sec. By local boards. By local boards. 
5] (Sec. 3007.) (Sec. 3607.) 


By local boards for local 
purposes, by the Legisla- 
ture for State purposes. 


Average value tax- 
able same as mer- 
chandise. 


Same as merchan- 
dise, 


By local boards. (Sec. 14.) | On dam stock | On ital stock 

fixed by act of As- fixed y act of As- 

sembly. (Sec. 28.) sembly. (Sec. 28.) 

License tax 16845 to the | License tax payable Same as on products 

State base gregate totheState, based of manufacturers. 
quce c e, page on aggregate 
. amounts of out- 
put. (Act ot 1887.) 

A license tax, graded as to By local boards. By local boards. 

amount of capital. (Sec. (Sez. 1.) (Sec. 1.) 


By local assessor for local | Same as merchan- o" merchan: 
purposes, by governor dise. (Actof Dec. Ker of Dec. 
and  comptroller for 26, 1890, sec. 7.) 251 1890, sec. 7.) 
State purposes. 

By local boards for local local boards for | Same as on products 
for . By Legislature) ocal purposes. of manufacturers. 
‘State te purposes. (Act T ND for 
te purposes. 
By local tarde (sec. 25) ...| By local boards. local boards. 
(Sec. 25.) 8806 25.) 

By local boards. (R. S,, sec. By local SON By 1 boards. 

6212). (Sec. 6313. (Sec. 6313.) 


local boards (sec. 801.) ..| By local boards. | By local boards. 
Er ! ; Ysec. 821.) “sec. 84.) 


cd Bean ne agin en nem Same as merchan- 


by the dise. 
lature 10 — State pur- 
poses. (Sec. 6862.) 
Local boards................ By local boards Local boards, 


By the Legislature. (Actof | Same as merchan- 
18510 ‘ dise. 


the Legislature for 


Br Same as merchan- 
tate purposes. By local dise. 


Same as merchan- 
dise. 


boards for local purposes. 
By local boards. (Chap. y local boards. | By local boards. 
11, sec. 4.) On 11, sec. 20.) Chap. 11, sec. 20.) 


By local boards. 


By local boards (sec.13)....| By local boards. 
(Sec. 13.) (Sec. 13.) 


By Je sede (Chap. 3, | By 


boards. | By local boards. 
Pe 2 see 0) (Chap. 3, sec. 30.) 


Bylicense in lieu of all 
yes taxes. (Act of 1890.) 


By local boards for local | Same 3 


By local boards .....| By local boards. 


Same as merchan- 
dise. 


urposes, Towns ma dise. cs. 7764, 
x merchandise leas 1165, 7768.) 
than land. 
By local boards ............. By local boards By local boards. 
By local boards ............. By local boards. By local boards. 
(Sec. 39.) (Secs. 1 and 2.) 

PEN DM (Chap. 99, | By local boards. By local boards. 

2.) (Secs. 2, 6, and 17.) (Secs. 2, 6, and 17.) 


Bythe e són forState| Same as merchan- | Same as products of 


urposes, au- dise, except that manufactories. 
fhonities for’ local pur- towns mayexempt 
poses. the same for ten 
ly (Act of 

By local boards By local boards By local boards. 

By local boards ............. By local boards By local boards. 

By local boards By local boards ....| By local boards. 


By local boards (sec. 20) ....| By local boards. Mx) boards. 


(Sec. 21.) a C. 2 
ture. ( 48.) 
By a mill tax on all propert; local boards (sec. 2737) .. local boards. | By local boards. 
T 3 See 2087.) ‘see. 2737.) 


All property taxable forcounty | By local boards for local Bene as merchan- 


purposes. (Act of 1880.) 


Same as merchan- 
dise. 


Ture tor State purposes. 
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TABLE Y.—Digest of the important features of the tax laws of the several American States relating to the levy of taxation—Continued. 


How on raw matė- 
rials of manufac- 
turers. 


Wnhat property taxable for | What porny taxable for | How is rate fixed on mer- | How on products of 
ocal purposes. tate purposes. chandise. — — 


ee a Real estate. horses, andcat- 


Wee on m rations, inher- 
tle over 4 years old, and 


By act of Assembly. Tax | Nottaxable.......... Nottaxable. 
other special 


on sales payable to State. 


occupations and appro- — 
q^ ons from the State. 
Adee All property notes y | Telegraphs, telephones, and | By local boards for local Same as merchan- 


exempt except tele- 

graphs, telephones, and 
express companies. 
Pub. Stat., sec. 1.) 


not es E t. 
(Act of 1 soe. sec. 1 » 


s d All rty not especiall; 
— umm i 


Eorpa s, and by the Leg- 
lature ot State pur- 
poses. 


By the Legislature each 
year for all purposes. 
mus acts of 1891.) 

By local boards. (Sec. 49.).. 


aise. (Pub. Stat., 


express companies on 
receipts, and also by Tull tax Secs. land 2, chap. 
351.) 


on all taxable pro perty. 
1 1 and 10.) 
property taxable for local 
purposes. 


By the Legislature. 


9 at mill rate fixed By. local boards. 


e State board. (Sec. 72.) (Sec. 49, 
ATIS All property not es PH vilege tax on corporations | Oncapitalinvested. Same Same as other taxa- 
exempt. (Code, secs. 50 and mill tax on property asother property. (Secs. ble property. By able property. 
600.) (Sees 808 6 . purposes. 614, 616.) local boards. (Sec. 
ecs. ý 
n All property not especially | A privilege tax on transporta- | By local boards for local | Same as merchan- Same as merchan- 
exempt 3 OD tion and transmission com- dise. dise. 
£ — panies, and also a mill tax on 
all other taxable property. 
(Act of ie 1 Act of 1891.) 
eda su All property Zot especially | A on gross receipts of cor- | By the 3 — State | Same as merchan- Same as merchan- 
exempt except 5 1 on bank Mr mies and general p „ by dise. dise. 
tions a for State a mill = on all taxable local air hg loca 
y. property. Secs. ay inset purposes. 2588. 
RNS y By tax on railroad and By act of the Legislature. | By act of Legisla- | By act of 1890. (Sec. 
0 on privileges, and m (Act of 1890, sec. 2.) ture. (Act of 1890, 2.) 
a roperty. (Actof 1590) sec. 2.) 
HIC IM PIA yai rate on all property DA local boards. (Const, | By local boards. local boards. 
exempt. (Const, Art. byStateboard. (Const., Art. XV, secs. 5,0, II.) : (Const., Art. XV, Pi 5 and 6.) 
XV, secs. 5 and 11. yc sec. 4.) secs. 5 and 6.) 
Wisconsin......... All property not especially | By requisition on the counties. By local boards. (Sec.1050). Byg 2 M a locat „ 
exenrpt. : Sec. , (Sec. 
wn act All property not especially @ mill rate on all pro: By local boards. (Sec.18)..| By local boards. B ear boards. 
of 189. exempted. (Sec. 1.) “hxedanntaly by state hoand. (Sec. 19.) f “sec, 19.) 
West Virginia..... All property notespecially | Tax on gross eg ted ot insur- 1 local boards, on cà By local boards. By local boards. 
exempted. (Code, cha; ance, telegraph, and express Saag 24 228. 6 (Chap. 29, Sec. 68. Chap. 29, sec. 68, 
29, secs. $6, 49) id companies,and mill tax on all Chap. 29, sec. : ? ae A 
other property. 


How fixed or Que prop- | How fixed on telegraph | How on insurance com- | How fixed on ex- How fixed on banks. 


States. and telephones. panies. press companies. 
Alabama (act Feb. | Valuation fixed by State board | Valuation fixed by State | One —. cent tax on net Tax on re- | On market value of cap- 
11, 1885). and average value per mile board and average per amount received for P Rem s payable Ao ital stock by onal 
apportioned. (Secs. 13,14.) vd of wire ap ums, to counties. 16.) boards. (Sec.9. 
. 147 . es. Sec. 6.) 

Arkansas By the 1 tor State Same — railroad prop- N propert; lo-| Same as railroad | Same as property of in- 
Purposes an d by a conven-| erty. cal boards. Nn. property. divid uala. T 
tion of magistrates and ceipts by State. 
county judge for local pur- 
poses. 

California ......... By local board on average | By local boards. (Seo. local boards. (Sec. | By local boards. local boards. (Sec. 
‘alte mile 15 ver by 3503.) aor) (Sec. 3607.) 35209 

tate boards. (Sec. 3685. 

Colorado........... By local boards for local pur- | On eus receipts for | On premiums for State | Sameasotherprop- | By local boards. Capi- 
3 ver ——— Se boards State p Prop- purposes. Tangible erty. tal stock to the owners 
or State erty taxable same as property same as other thereof. (Act 1891.) 

Mu TONES E T 

Connecticut ....... By State board, payable to | By Y boards. (Sees. local boards. (Sec. |........................ Capital stock taxed in 
State. (Act oti , page9. N 18 and 19.) . (Sec €" shareholders. 

Delaware State tax on net earnings. State tax per mile of wire | State tax on premiums | State tax on Capital stock taxed for 

purposes. 


Toss 
tax on each piece of tug by State officers. Other gible pr officers. S receipts by Stato tate 


stock and r cent on value erty by local officers. 
a gere Buiid — Net ot f 1889.) ards. Pact orien). 


for local purposes. 


(act of 1887.) 
rida (chap. 4010) By State comptroller, and ap- | At fixed rate mile to | By tax on gross pre- 5 ayable nae able to 
* e : Tortioned 70 counties Do State. (Sec 9) miums to State. Bee. State. 1888 9.) State. Se. U.) 2 
. — 5 8 Tel h panies on Tax on gross premiums | Tax on Tax ital. stock 
eorgia.........--- on gross re e com: on gross re- on capital s 
8 to State. (Act o. a t Dec. 2, nose receipts. (Act payable to State. Prop- ceipts payable to where — located. 
1890, sec. 11.) Heo. 26, 1890, sec. 8.) Tel- eee alsotaxable. (Act State. Propert rty Pro nt also taxable. 
ephone companies by of 1891.) alsotaxable. 17 5 ee c. 26, 1890, sec. 
„ a 26, 1890, sec. 10.) 
pS T MINUM CP a By local boards for local pur- | Same as railroad Tangible perty same | Tangible property | Tangible property b. 
x 2 Bythe L tor erty. WR as cord and also li- same as Broad 7 local boards. On ital 
te purposes. cense payable to State. Stock to individual 
(R. S., sec. 2758.) 1 (R. S., sec. 
1 m local boards. (Sec. 41.) ....| By local boards (sec.53) ..| B roe s boards. S., | Capital stock and Moneys and credits 
moe Br s ? x ( ) T ee * eat propecty same as in case of in- 
E [6p wt . 
sec. 
Indiana local boards. (Sec. 6807.) . . On operty by | By State board. (R. S. —— (R. 
a FF 6351). T P sec. 6352.) 
Sap by State. (Sec. 
o By State executive council By State executive coun- | By State board, tax on | By State board. | By local boards to indi- 
cil. Taxed locally. gross premiums except (Sec. 813.) V dual shareholders. 
(Sec. 811.) [os = companies. (See. 813.) 
Kansas ............| By local boards for local pur- | Same as railroad insurance com- | Same as railroad | Same as pro rty of in- 
z = and by the Legislature | erty. * en E taxed by the| property. dividuals. 2 
or State p' 
Kentucky (chap. | By a tax oncapitalstockequal | By a fixed amount per |........ 5 EA OM A fixed license fee | By fixed rate on capital 
3 to therate paid on land. mile, able to State. yable to State. Stock and surplus. 
(Art. 4, secs. 4 and 5.) k. d, 4, sec. 6.) 2 (Art. 


2. secs. Land 2.) 
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TABLE I.— Digest of the important features of the tax laws of the several American States, etc.—Continued. 


Minnesota Ton. 
ilation of tax 
WS). 


Missouri 


Montana (act ot 
1891). 


New Jersey........ 


New York...... ed 
North Carolina . 


South Dakota..... 


W hin, t 
as; n (ac 
of 18019. € 


West Virginia 


How fixed eee prop- | How fixed on telegraph 


State tax on En receipts, in 
lieu of all M rtaxes. (Secs. 
42 and 47. 


On gross receipts for State pur- 
poses. Capital stock by lo- 
cal boards, (Secs. 146, 155.) 


By State 17 7 commissioners. 
TSecs. 38 to 42.) 
By State oneens. (Small Di- 


gest, page 
Per cent of gross earnings MET: 
able to State in lieu o 1 
cet taxes. (Chap. 15, sec. 


67.) 
By State board and part dis- 
tributed to local boards, 
(Code, page 196.) 


By the Legislature for State 
Popes. and by local boards 
F 


By local boards (sec. 48) 
By local boards (sec. 39) ........ 


LA compta ee (Sec. 2,6, and 


By State board, and part of 
— appropriated to local 


5 mills to the State, and local 
rates to the local authorities 
on valuation. (Sec. 3.) 


By local boards 
.| By State board and appor- 
tioned to counties and towns. 
ery act, sec. 47.) 


By local boards (sec. 9)......... 


By local DORAS for local pur- 
yone and by the Legislature 
r State purposes. 


By actof Assembly. Payable 
to State. 


By local boards for local pur- 
poses. By the Legislature 
for State purposes. 


By the Leglslature 

By local boards on valuation 
ed Stateboard. (Secs. 
50 to 56.) 


Same as other taxable prop- 
erty. 


A tax on gross receipts for 
State purposes, in lieu of all 
other taxes. (Act of 1879.) 


A tax on gross receipts fixed 
the Legislature, in lieu of 
ohter taxes. Payable to 

the State. (Act of 1890) 


By aet of 1890. Payable to 
State. (Sec. 20.) 


local nce (Const, Art. 


Howoninsurancecompa-| How fixed on ex-| How fxea on banks. 


and telephones. press companies. 


State tax of 2) per cen 


Tax on net receipts for | Tax on grows re-| State tax on deposits. 
on value of property in 


State purposes lieu ceipts for State Capital stock taxed to 


Heu of all other taxes. ofall other taxes, (Secs. pur , in lieu the owners thereof. 
(Secs. 48 and 53.) 59 and 60.) E 1 taxes. (Sec. 64.) a 
ec. 57. 
Tax on gross receipts for | By license tax, and tax | On grossreceiptsto | A tax on deposits to 
State 1 3, also on premiums to State. State. Property State. Pro tax- 
property taxable for lo- (Act of 1890.) taxed locally. able for loca! 


E 5 (Act ot 


By Slate tax commis- 
sioners. (Secs. 38 tœ 42.) 
By, State officers. (Sec. 


13.) 
Per 7 of gross ea 
to State, in Meu of 
ent MN (Secs. 
By tax per mile of wire 
lieu of all other 


EY (Art. Bl, — 


Per cent of receipts for On personal prop- | By local boards on capt- 
premiums in lieu of erty by local tal stock in hands of 
y nw taxes. (Sec. boards, (Sec. 12.) 8 (Paap. 


8 on franchises | A privilege tax for tax on capital 
to State. (Act of 1890.) tate o Torpor: or State purposes; 


taxes. (Act of 1890.) (Act of 1890, page local rate restricted. 
13.) (Act of 1820, page 9.) 
Same as railroads ........ Same as other property..| Same iow d a ae CN taxable 
erty. ec. B58. 
By local DORYÓB goose coda SE e bareR ac. n aD Erw uuo On personal "EE By local boards; taxed 
by local| to 


shareholders where 
boards. (Sec 38) bank is located. (Sec.6.) 
On gross premiums by | Personal property local boards. (Sec. 


By local boards (Soc. 80) 
local boards. (Sec. 38.) 2 eit) boards. 


ec. 17. 
By local boards. (Secs.2, | By local boards, (Secs.2, | By boards, By local boards. (Sec. 2. 
6, and 17.) 6, and 17.) (Sets. . 2 6, and 17.) 
Same as railroads ........ 1 per cent oncapitalstock | By local boards. | By local boards. (Gen- 
payable to — D and (Act of 1878.) eral Laws, chap. 65.) 
part apportioned to lo- E 
cal boards. (Act of '89.) 
Tax of 2 percentongross | Tax on premiums to the | 2 per cent on Capital stock to share- 
receipts to State. State. (Act of 1884.) receipts to State. holder where he re- 
Property by local sides. (Sec. 99.) 


Fern ↄ ĩ T 

By local boards on capi- | License tax and a tax on | Capital stock as- Taxon ca . 
tal stock. (Machinery LAS receipts oao sessed at market able to 
act, sec, 41.) State. (Acto vaine by local = coun! en à school tax 


9, 1891, sec. 29.) taxed l payable to local boards. 
cally. (Sec. 41. » (Act Mar. D 1891,8ec. 4.) 


Capital stock taxed by lo- Capta rear be — 9 — Tax assessed on capital 
cal boards. (Sec. 22.) rM So stock by local boards. 
( private bankers on 
money and 5 
(Secs. 22, 23 and 25.) 


By local boards (sec. 10) 


A privil tax to the | Same as railroad | Same as property of in- 
State. NP roperty tax- property. dividuals, 
5 TODp- 
neo (Act of 1880) 
5E act of Assembly. | By act of Assembly. 1 

ayable to State. | ayable to State. | Tax on deposits fixed 


Tangible property b; — Same as tele hs 27,secs.3 and 4. Capi- 
c^ end 2 ee d 7 tal stock a 


L Wee edens. receipts 
T by local d 
—Á— as railroad prop- 


By act of Assembly on 
oe stock. 


8 


— ve 488810 by the ro Es the State. | boards, (Sec. 5.) 
By the 8 roce" B s n ian eei de By the Lezislaure... a Legislature. 
board on By State board for —— By State board for | By local Gourds. (Sec. 
eae een made purposes, at aver: State purposes at 
by 9 Taxed rate paid by individ- average rate paid 
for tate purposes. nals. (Secs. 65 to 67.) by other — 
(Sec. 63.) er (Secs. 65 


67.) 

On premiums for State ap vilege tax for | Same as other property 
purposes. Property tate purposes. Capital stock to the 
same as other property. Property same as owners thereof. 

| other property. 


License tax to the State. | Privilege tax to the | Same as property of in- 
Ex soba eee that State. WR anie d divid 
as other (Act ss ah er 
of 1879.) nm (Sec. 1405.) 


Atax oneach station for 
State purposes. Tangi- 
ble property same as 
8255 property. (Sec. 


m eed on ree for 
ema T 

erty tex le 8 

ES property. (Sec. 


on gross receipts | A tax on gross receipts | A tax on gross re- A State tax on deposits. 

“payable to to the State in to State. Property tax- ceipts payable to m taxablesame 

uof all other taxes. ablesame asother prop- State in lieu ot all as property of indivi- 
(Act of 1890.) erty. (Act of 1890.) othertaxes. (Act duals. (Act at 1890.) 


of 1890.) 
P by local board. | By State board. | Real estate by local 
5 and tax on Also income tax boards. Capital stock 
eeipts by State. fixed by statute. Ze Sinte: (Act of 


By State board. Also 
cense tax fixed b; 
— (Act of 1 


Act ot 1 sec. 18.) 2 of 1890, sec. sec. 17.) 
By local boards. (Secs. | By local boards. (Secs. | By local boards. | By local boards. 
and 6.) 5 and 6.) (Secs. 5and 6.) 
By Sate OME W ramen tree OUR p S crepes tI ER AS SS soe e ML NE Re 
Bo boards. (Secs. By Sae authorities for | By local boards. | Paid up stock, surplus, 
and 40.) tate purposes only. (Sec. 10.) and undivided profits 
(Sec. 42.) ` taxed same as land 


(Sec. 2. 
Tax of 2 per cent on | Tax of 2 per centon | By local boards. (Chap. 
gross receipts for State 8 tor 29, sec. 08.) 
e (Chap. 30, State purposes. 
sec. 2 


for toral purposes. 
Tax of 2 r cent on bo 


sec. 1 
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TABLE II.— Digest of the imvortant features of the taz laws of the several American States relating to the assessment of property for taxation, 


States. How listed and verified. 


Alabama of | By taxable on oath. 
Feb. 11, 18880 (Sec. 1.) 
SIRES ATE os re on oath. (Sec. 


By ie on oath. (Sec. 
Pr A onoath. (Sec. 


--.| By taxable on oath. (Secs. 
„2, and 3. 


Statement of taxable 


By taxable on oath; val- 
EC assessor. (Act 


ES on oath; val- 
mae by assessor, (R. S., 


) 
By taxable on oath; val- 
ued by assessor. (Code, 
sec. 828). 
By taxable on oath; 
value fixed by the as- 


may 
require oath oftaxable. 
«Secs. 26, 30.) 
By 5 of taxable; 


by assessor. 
(Art. 81, secs. 19 and20.) 
By taxable on oath. 
(Chap. 11, sec. 38.) 


nt ee onoath. (Sec. 


By taxable on oath; 
valued by ri ee 


(naps sec. 21; chap. 3, 
Mississippi By m on oath. (Sec. 

179, page 154.) 
Missouri taxable on oath. (Sec. 


le on oath. (Sec. 


By tadab 


Nebraska -| By taxable on oath; val - 
ued by assessor. (Chap. 
71, sec. 6, 
Nevada . By taxable on oath. 
(Chap. 99, sec. 8.) 
New Hampshire... ä th; 
valued by assessor. 
(General Laws, page 145.) 
New Jersey... . By taxable on oath; 
valued by assessors. 
New Lor Money by taxable on oath: 
all other by assessor. 
North Carolina taxable on . —5 Ma- 
1 1. (Sec. 
12. 16. 
North Dakota By taxable on oath; val- 
act of March ued by assessor. (Secs. 
1, 1890). 7 and 16.) 
ODIO aas ——— taxable on oath. (Secs. 
BRD 
Oregon Assessor uired to ex- 
e taxable 
— 1 oath. (Sec. 2769, 
Pennsylvania EDAT taxable for local 
purposes by local as- 
Rhode Island...... By tax taxable on oath; as- 


Cera eh ae (Secs. 
South Carolina.... Bytaxableon oath, (Gen- 
ral Statutes, sec. 214.) 


By statement of taxable; 
valued by assessor. 
(Sec. 7, 16) 


ow 8 between 


State board. (Sec. 
a 0 


) 
State board. (Act 
x4 1891.) ‘ 


No provision... 
No provision. 


By county boards. 
(Act of Aug. 14, 


B 7 Btate board. (Page 
[ty 


No provision 


State board. (R. S., 
6397, 6408.) 


State posed of equal- 
izati 


By State board. (Sec. 
6928.) 


By State board. (Act 
of 1891.) 


No provision 


By State tax commis- 
sioner. (Chap. 1l, 
sec. 96. 

By State board 

nalization (Small 
t, page 55.) 


Pra board. (Sec. 


Stateboard. (Act 
x f 1878.) 5 


No 5 except 


as to railroad prop- 
erty. 

State board of equali- 
zation. 


By State board. (Sec, 
46.) 


State board of saaa 
ization. (Secs. 280 
to scm Ae 

By State board. 
of 1891.) 


No provision 


No provision ...... 


By State board com- 
posed of the chair- 
men of county 
boards. (Sec. 258.) 

bs e board. (Sec. 


How equalized between] How equalized between 
| assessment districts. | individual taxpayers. 
No provision No provision 
No provision "n local board appointed 
sity governor. (Sec. 
* 
By c ity boards. | By county boards. (Sec. 
(Sec. ) LM 
No provision.......... By county commission- 
ers. V^ of 1885.) 
By county boards. Board i of relief of each 
(Secs. 34 to 39.) (Secs. 34 to 39.) 
No provision.......... By COQUE boards 
Bre county boards. (Sec. 


By county boards. 
(Sec. 28.) 


county boards. 
"ort A Aug. 14, 


1.) 
By county boards. 
(age 89.) 


By« county boards. (Act 
of Aug. 14, 1891). 


By boards. (Page 
BS o 


By county 5 


county boards. S., 
(R. S., sec. 1475.) 2 15.) e 


County boards. BOE E SOET 
6397, 6408). Mi 
County of | District boards of equal- 
equalization. ization. 
By a convention of | County commissioners. 
assessors of the (Sec. 6322.) 
county. (Sec. 6904.) 
unty boards, (Art. | County boards. (Art. 7, 
7, sec. 7.) sec. 7.) 
By Stateboard. (Act | By appealto county com- 
of 1891.) sioners. 
No provision.......... County boards, or oe) i 
to tax court of Balti- 
more. (Sec. 137.) 
TTT 
Gost Digest, page 
County boards. (Sec.| By town boards, subject 
80.) to revlew by P cd 
boards. (Sec. 48.) 
By 5 boards. | First by board of super- 
(Act of 1882, p. 12.) visors, then by appeal 


to court. (Page 1 
County boards 


F boards. (Sec. 


8 (Sec. 
By ee boards 
(Sec. 37.) 


By county boards. | By town boards, subject 
(Sec. 70. 


) ee pen to county 
5r Se 0 boards. Bp coner boards. (Sec. 
County commission- | By town boards, and ap- 

ers. (Act of 1878.) peal to county court. 
By county assessors..| By town boards 
Board of supervisors..| Board of supervisors...... 


o tari boards. 
achinery act. 
(Secs, 7 and 25.) 


By county boards. 
(Sec. 44.) 


Bycounty boards. (Secs. 
Vana 23) 


Town board, subject to 
county board. (Secs.39 


and 41.) 
County boards County boards of 1 
l (Sec. vum (Secs. 
to 


2810.) 
No provision.......... Bycounty boards. (Secs. 
2778, 2779. 


By county commis- | By county commission- 


sioners. ers, and appeal to 
county courts. 
No provision .......... By the county courts..... 
By county boards..... 


By county boards. (Sec. 
B5 


By county boards. By town boards. (Sec. 
(Sec. 43.) 38.) 


| How bank property assessed. 


By local assessor on market 

value of capital stock (sec. 9). 
By local assessor on sworn 
statement of bank officers. 
Sec. 5634. 


statement of bank officers. 
(Act of 1891.) 
By local assessor. (Sec. 20.) 


SF State treasurer. 
8 payable to State. (Sec. 


By elena of market value of 


On capital 2 Ml ae M 
sessor, an e the 
bank. (R. SP eee. 1 Arb 


S) dnaividuala ^ ns S., 


Capital stock to shareholders. 
ae not taxable. (Sec. 


Capital stock by local assessors 
e "7 wn ble by bank. (Aet! 


By da taxed. zae on Sania Eoo 
us payable to State. 
dart a ecs Fand 
Tax on deposits s State of- 
ficer; yet, | by local as- 
sessor. 64 and 68.) 

By State , and certified 
to the several counties. (Act 
of 1890). 

To “aby beak locally; tax 
wr Dy pani 6 

(oon State. 

capitals — — to shareholder. 

12 Real estate to bank. 

(Sec. 13.) Money to bank. 
(Sec. 13. 


) All locally. 
Capital stock to stock- 


holders yi OOM assessor. 
(Chap. 3, sac. 17.) 


Tax on capital stock b; 
assessor. (Act of 1890. 


By local boards. (Sec. 7532.) 

Capital stock to shareholder, on 
sworn statement of bank 
ME: by local assessor. 


.) 
m ital stock b; 
33 and 


local 


* assessor. 


By ect tor (Secs. 6 and 


By local assessors on capital 
stock, 


Ca C TO! 
erty by local assessor. (Ser. 


) 
Capital stock to shareholders; 
real estate to bank. Taxed 
locally. 
Tax on capital stock D to 
3 8 school 
ocal boards. Act of 
Marono. 1891. (Secs. 4 and 1 
2 rated banks on capt 
private bankers on 
tga eee credits by local 
5 (Secs. 23, and 


By local assessor; moneys not 
taxable. (Secs. 2758 to 2769.) 


By local assessor on sworn 
statement of bank officers. 
(Secs. 2765 to 2767.) 


By State officers; rate fixed by 
oo. of assembly; payable to 
ate. 
Same as property of individ- 
uals. 


By county auditor on sworn 
cg of bank officials. 
2] 


To suareholders where bank 
is located. ( . 24, 25.) 


(Sec. 20 
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TABLE II. Digest of the important features of the taz laws of the several American States, etc. —Continued. 


States. How listed and yeriflea. |HOW n . How C How bank property assessed. 


"Tennessee ......... By taxable on oath. No provision.... ......| No provision . Capital stock by local asses 
(Code, sec. 636.) g 28 3 , | sors; payable by bank. 
n 
Texas. By taxable on oath........ No provision No provision By county boards with- | By local assessors on sworn 


statement of bank officer. 


out appeal. (Secs. 4714, 
4715. 


) 
ermont........... By taxable on oath. (Sec. State board com- By county boards com- By a town board. (Sec. | A State tax on deposits; Drop- 
v 2250 i f Br ed of one mem- 7 of one mem- 397.) erty taxable same as other 
i r from each coun- from each dis- property. (Sec. 285.) 
nia B bl th; val e NN d By coun curte (Code, | Real estate by local assessor; 
irginia........... t. no ꝗ6 777... ⁊ TT dn N enm ue aM A sz e ~ 
x 1 xod. by th 6 assessor. 8 sos. 507 to 571. capital stock by, the State. 


(Act of 1890, sec. 17.) 


p 491, 496. 
( e, secs. ) Paid up stock, surplus, and un- 


Washington (act | By taxable on oath; val- 


aie board. (Sec. | By county boards. By Cou boards. (Sec. 


ued by assessor. (Secs. Sec. 08. divided profits assessed by 
Se i d : í : local assessor for local pur- 
poses. (Sec. agi 
Wisconsin......... By asseszor on oath; tax- | State board of assess- | Township boards of Towns p boards o Capital stock to holder for lo- 
able to answer under ment. (Secs. 1069 to review. (Secs. 1060 view. (Secs. 1000 to 1099.) calpurposes. (Sec. 1014.) 
oath. (Sec. 1056.) 1069.) to 1069.) 
West Virginia..... F On ONU |. LL creo cuentan pote — — e pm 29a orsus wie EUM NUN Sid mU By local assessor on capital in- 
(Chap. 29, sec. 57.) n less eint (Code, 
c "mn , Sec. 
Wyoming .........| B local assessor | By State board. By county boards 2- B (Const, Art. 
Á (const. Art. XV,sec. 1.) (const, Art. XV, 8 Art. XV, PA e secs. 5, 6, and 11.) 
sec. sec. 10. 


States. How insurance com- How express compa- How railroads and canals; | How telegraphs and | Debts oftaxable, how 
panies assessed. nies assessed. assessed. telephones assessed. treated. 

Alabama (act of |Percentazeonnetamount | Tax on gross receipts | By State board, and average | By State board, and ap- | Deducted from assess- 

Feb. 11, 1885). received for premiums yable to the State. value per mile apportioned portioned by average ment of moneys and 
fixed by the State. (Sec. Sec. 16.) to counties. (Secs. 13, 14.) value r mile of credits. ur of De- 
6.) wire. (Sec. 15.) cember 12, 1885, sec. 

Arkansas By State auditor on net By county assessor on By State board, and appor- | By county assessor on | Not deducted. 
receipts on sworn state- sworn Statement of tioned to counties in ratio Say (Sec. 
ment by company’s company’s officer; of miles of track in each. 
officer, (Sec. 3x29.) tazod oe receipts. (Secs. 5552, 5653.) 

ec. 
California ......... By local boards. (Sec. | By local boards. (Sec. | By State board, and average local assessor. (Sec. |Deducted from mone 
Pecs.) 3607.) per mile pg at to ae at interest. More 
counties. (Sec. 3665.) or and mortgagee 
xed as tenants in 
common. (Sec, 3627.) 
Colorado On premiums by local as- Same as other property. By State board onsworn state- | Same as railroad prop- | Deducted from credits. 
sessor; eg ne for ment of the railroad officials, | erty. (Act of 1891) ) (Sec. 2836.) 
tax. (Sec, 2348. and es er 1801 to the coun- 
ony (4 ct of 189 
Connecticut ....... Capital stock by local as- |....................---.---- By State board. et of 1887, | By local assessor; per- | Deducted from per- 
sessor. (Sec. 20.) 5 sonal property where | sonal property. 
| arr ae office is lo-| (Sec. 13.) Mortgages 
sg zy estate. 
ec. 37, 
Delaware By State insurance com- By State treasurer. (Act State treasurer except build- 8 (Act No t deducted. 
missioner. (Act ot 1891.) of 1889.) ngs, which are assessed f 1889.) 
by rg assessors. (Code, 
page 41. 
Florida (chap. | License payable to State. BF license payable to | By State controller, and taxed | A fixed rate per mile 
4010). (Sec. 9.) tate. (Sec. 9.) 2 ene value per to State. (Sec. 9.) 
e 

Georgia On gross premiums, pay- | Tax on gross receipts | Tax on gross receipts to State,| Same as express com- | Not ot deducted. (Act ot 
at to State. (Sec. 875, Lia vg Acti (Act of Dec. 28, 1890, sec. 11.) panies. (Act of 1831.) Dec. 26, 1890, sec. 14.) 

of Dec. 

FUNGUS ponte e econ se Capitalstock and netearn- Capital stock, and also By county clerk E State | Capital stock by local | Deducted from mon- 
ings by local assessor. (subis — g by auditor. (R.S., sec. 41.) assessor. (R.S., sec. eys and credits. (R. 

„ S., 53) S., secs. 27, 23.) 

o Tangible property the | Same as Other taxable By State board on sworn re- | Same as railroad p. 1485 Only such as are a lien 
same as other mn property. turns made by railroad offi- erty. (R. S., sec. 14 on land. (R. S., sec. 
and also license tax to cers, and apportioned per 1429.) 

State. (R.S., sec. 2758.) mile. (R.S., sec. 1463.) 

Indiana............ By State officers; foreign | 1 per cent on net re- By convention of county audi- ee property by | Deducted from mon- 
companies 8 percent on ceipts to State. (R. R. S., 6367.) ocal assessor; also 1 eys and credits. (R. 
premiums. Sec. 6351.) S., 6352.) pr cont en ‘Oss re- S., 6332.) 

ce: 6353. 

A Tax on gross premiums, | Capital stock to share- | By State executive council. | By Bate aton h Deducted from mon- 

op ni campa- holders. (Sec. 813.) (Sec. 810.) Taxed locally. edm (Sen 980 lo- eys and credits 
es. (Sec. B ) Sec. 814, 

Kansas Assets and credits as- | No special provision ET Sia S ZA on eR re- | Same — 5 O TRODSE OS in- Déducted e mon- 
sessed for local pur - f railroad officials. divi eys and credits. 
poses. (Chap. 84.) (Sees. 871 » 6876.) (Sec, 6851.) 

rr es ehe aa: A fixed license payable | Same rate of land for State By afixed amount per 

1233). to State, nl Rim and local p (Art. mile able to State. 
ox n eas II, secs. 1 ada 25 (Art.IV, secs. 4and5.) 
„Sec. 

A Tax on premiums by On gross receipts by | Privilege tax by State officers = State officers for | Deducted from credits. 
State officers for State State board; prop- for State purposes; all build- tate to fe posed only. 
purposes. (Sec. 60.) rr Ay Pressing oe ings taxed locally. (Sec. 13.) (Sec. 

Sec 

Maryland.......... Tax on premiums by | On gross receipts by | On gross receipts by State tax | Same as express com- | Not deducted. 
State 9988 State tax commas onnmiasioner: . by panies, 
property by local sioner; property by local assessor. es of 1890.) 
sessors. (Aet ot 1590) . (Act 

) 

Massachusetts . Life insurance on aggre: Capital stock taxed PE State tax commissioner. | Same as express com- | Deducted from cred- 
gateof policies; A e equal with average (Chap. 13, secs. 38 to 42.) 3 aid to its; 8 from 
marine on premi rate paid by other tate. mm estate. (har. 
(Chap. 13, sets 25, 37.) — (Chap. 13, 1, Secs. 4 and 14.) 

Michigan .......... Capital stock to share- Capital Stock to share- On gross receipts in lieu of | Capital stock to share- 
rit pic locally. 8 5 85 peg es) hoe on urat (Sec. 13.) 

age 39, 
Minnesota (com- Per cent of receipts o Per cent cy en to | Per cent of gross earn- | Deducted from mo: 
pete tax remiums to State fr 1 dea z State in feu of all other ingsin Heu ofall other atinterest. (sec. 38. 
Ws). leu of all other taxes, taxes. (Chap. 15, sec. 167. _taxes to State. (Secs. 


(Sec. 214.) í 207, 208.) 
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TABLE II.—Digest of the important features of the tax laws of the several American States, etc.—Continued. 


How insurance com- How express com) 
panies assessed. assessed. p 


How railroads and canals 
nies assessed. 


How teiegraphs and | Debts of taxable, how 
telephones assessed. treated. 


Mississippi ........ License on franchise by | By State auditor..... on sworn statement of rail- 


Tax per mile of wire by | No deductions. 
local assessor. (Act of road officer to State auditor. State auditor. (Actof 
1890.) 4 page 194.) 1890.) 
Missouri y 6 "YS boards. (Sec. . prop - 5 "YN [dde (Sees. 7725, EIU boards. (Sec. | Not deducted. 
T- y. D 
WADA (UU 0E 1L y e ar sit U JO xqhmeAC ED r qs Where within one county by |........ d 3 Deducted from assess- 
1891). local boards; all others by mentof money at in- 
rd wow Taxed locally. terest, (Sec. 4.) 
Nebraska An eg mutual com- | Personal property as-| By State mind and appor- | By sworn returno! ac- | Deducted from | money 


panies taxed on gross sessed where lo- tioned to counties per mile. 
ums by local as- cated for local pur- (Secs. 39 and 40.) 


counting officer, and ut interest. (Sec. 27.) 
taxed locally. (Sec. 


sessor. (Sec. 38.) poses. 
Nevada sig fate poate (Secs.6 | By y local b boards. (Secs. By State board..................| By y local one. (Seca.| Not deducted, 
and 17. : 
New Hampshire ..| By State officers for State By local boards By State board; new railroads | By y ate 8 RANAR Deducied from mon- 
purposes only. exempt for 10 years. of 1881 and E 8 and credits, 
en'l Laws, page 39. 
New Jersey........ By State board of assess- | By State board of as- | By State board of assessors, | Same as ress com- Dsaucted from asess- 
ors. (Act of 1881.) sessors. (Act of 1884.) 3 apportioned to local panies. (Act ot 1881.) ment of debtor. 
oards. 
SU ATW OM ae ee r idi E eru wa iiia d Property assessed by local as- | Property assessel by | Deducted from mon- 
Sessor. local assessor. eys and credits. 
NorthCarolina....| License tax and tax on | Capital stock assessed | By State board, and appor- | Capital stock by local | Deductei from money 
receipts ble by local assessor. tioned to counties and towns. assessor. (Machinery at interest.  (Ma- 
toState. (Actof March (Sec. 41.) (Machinery act, sec. 47.) act, Sec. 41.) chinery act of 1831, 
9, 1881, sec. 29.) sec. 16.) 


North TT o Capital’ stock on market ae stock assessed | By localassessor. (Sec.9.) 
Sec. 285 local assessor. t Z MM assessor. 
Sec. ec. 


By local assessor, (Sec. | Deducted from mon- 
10.) eys and credits of 
taxable (Sec. 18.) 
On gross receipts, and | Deducted from mon- 
taxed lossy. 3 ec. eys and credits, 


22.) 
000 LL emend By county auditors; for- | On gross receipts, and | By county auditors, and value 
bre eer epe on UN taxed locally. (Sec. apportioned. (Sec.2772.) 
receipts. ( 2788.) 
Oregon License aes Bylocalassessor........| By local assessor in each dis- 
property by Socal eet Irie. (Sec. 2746, 2747). 
sessors. (Act ot 1889). 


2778.) 
Same as railroad prop- | Deducted from assess- 
erty. ment of debtor. 
Mortgagor and mort- 
gagee taxed as ten 
ants to common. 


: Bec. 2752, 2730). 
Pennsylvania By State officers; rate By State officers; rate | By State officers; rate fixed by By State officers; rate ot deducted: 
ed by act of assem- fixed by act of assem- act of assembly; payable to fixed by act of assem- 
—— ne e to State. bly; payable to State. State. bly; payable to State. 
property by lo- | Gross receipts taxed by | Same as other property........ Grossreceipts taxed by | Deducted from assess- 


the State. (Sec. 10.) ment of personal 
property. (Sec. 10.) 


Pt cae, gross re- the State. (Chap. 
celpts by the State. 290). 


South Carolina. J Foreign companies EN By local authorities on | By State Board, and appor- 
0- 


Same as express com- | No deductions. 


tax on premiums; net receipts. (Sec. tioned to local divisions per c. 179 and 
mesticcompanies same 189.) mile of track. (Sec. 181.) 89.) 
as other taxpayers. 

POT DaEola A senses pan qR ByStateboarüforState] By State board, and a por- By State board for State | Deducted from ass- 
purposes on swornre-| tioned tothecounties. (Secs. purposes at a sessment of money. 
turns of officers of cor- 50 to 57.) rate. (Secs. 60 to 63.) and credits. (Sec 

IE (Secs. 65 to 18) 

Tennessee On gross receipts by the | A 9 tax to = By State board, and appor- | Same as railroad pro Deducted from as- 

State; property . according tioned to counties per mile. erty. (Secs. 709,711.) sessment of per- 
— on as s s Dae of line. red (Secs. 669, 694.) rive ec roperty. 
Sec. (Sec. 
T6348. occ caes oci ag lble property by Privilege tax the | By State board. (Secs. 4665, | State tax on messages. Due from credits, 
local assessor for local State. (Act of 1879.) 4687.) (Sec. 4665.) (Sec. 4685.) 


uuirposes only; privil- 
ege tax by State. (Act 
0 l 


1879. 
Vermont A State tax on gross re- | Same insuran State tax of 7 mills on valua- | State tax on gross re- | Deducted from cred- 
ceipts; property taxa- 8 (Act ot tion fixed by State board, or ceipts in lieu of all its. (Sec. 319.) 
ble same ET nue 1890.) 2) percent on gross receipts. other taxes. (Act of 
erty. (Act of 1 ) (Act of 1890.) 1890. 


By Stateboardand tax- 
ed equal with other 
property; also li- 


Property by localassess- | By State board; taxed | By State 
or; pe 1 8 and tax] equal with other prop- with other property payable 
on ry 55 x erty; also an income to State; also an income tax 
wer ere ofl tax of 1 per cent; all of 1 255 cent. (Act of 1890, 

sec. 20.) 


Act of 1890, sec, 22.) 
By State authorities on | By meagre assessors, | By local assessors; road bed 


By local assessors, | Not deducted. 


$ grossreceipts, less loss- Ses 1 0.) and dag soe pro rated Secs. 29 and 40.) 
es; payable to State. per mile eo county. 
(Act 42.) (Secs. 27 to 38. 
TOV ROMA At CU dre rie arts ee ae ee iei eiie eb 2p ape M ie ie ED Eas tals (Sec. By State board for | Deducted from mon- 
1038.) 1098.) Purposes. (Sec. eys and credits. 
West Virginia..... State board. (Code, State board. (Chap. | By State board, and aj on. ee: (Chap. | Deducted from moneys 
RD $0, secs. 70180 . 7 to 12.) i n oned to local divisio: 30, secs. 7 to 12.) : and credits. (Code, 
(cap. „ sec. 07.) chap. 29, sec. 68.) 
Wyoming By lo cal boards. (Const. | By local boards, | By State board, and appor- By State board, and 
Art. XV, secs. 5, 6, and (Const, Art. XV, tioned to local divisions. ‘Spportioned to local 
11.) secs. 5, 6, and 11.) (Cunst., Art. XV, sec. 10.) divisions. (Const., 


Art, XV, sec, 10.) 


TABLE III.— Property exempt from taxation by the taz laws of the several American States. 


Household furniture. Books, maps, charts, etc. Tools of trade. Products of manufactories. 
Alabama (act of De- Up to 8150. (Sec. 2) .............. oo Mbraries. | Up to $25. (Sec. 2)............| Noneexempt. (Secs.2and5.) 
cember 12, 1884). 

None exempt ---s-----= -s2 ----.- Ere empt..........-- «None exempt.................- None exempt. 

Not exempt. (Sec. 30607) --.| School giae (Sec. 3807) . .... Notexempt. (Sec. 3007) Not exempt. (Sec. 3007.) 

None exempt............. — roe = 855 (Const., Art. | None exem pt None exempt. 

Up te $500. (Sec. 11)............. All "e libtaries and Up to 8200. (Sec. 11) None exempt. (Sec. 28.) 

libraries up to $200, all Bee. 
Allexempt. (Code, page 85).....| Ali 8 to churches or | Tools of mechanics or manu - Stock on hand and imported 


institutions and all facturers in actual 
8 books. (Code, (Code, page 85.) 
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TABLE III. Froperty exempt fromtazation by the tax laws of the several Amsrican States—Continued. 


States. 


Florida (chap.4010)... 
nee and cripples unable to perform 
manual labor are entitled to 
$400 exemption. (Code, sec. 4.) 
None — (Act of Dec. 25,| Publiclibraries (Act of Dec. 11, 


1890, sec. 
None rre d (Sec. 2) 


Illinois 
Idaho GS, sec. 1401) -| Up 555 rc 
Indiana All Pubs. libraries; no private 
(Secs. 8 à 9.) 
ivate li- 
Ec c. 797. braries up to $300. (Sec. 797.) 
SR to 50 for each fami (Act | Private martes up to 850, and 
all on ae blic libraries. (Act of 


(Sec. 9) .......- 


3 1889.) 
Kentucky (chapter | Articlesmanufactured v family | Public librarles. 
1233. for family use. (Sec. 9.) 


Maine. se Seas P to $200 for each family. (Sec. | Libraries rper von orotara 
, tionalinstitutions. (Sec. 6.) 
Maryland None ecempft . Z. Libraries of charitable or E xd 


tional institutions. (Sec. 


Up to 81,000. (Sec. 5 to 10).......| All publicilibraries. geram. 
No private libraries. (Sec. 20.) 


Allexempt. (Sec. 8)..............| All public libraries; private 
libraries up to 8150. (Sec. 3.) 


s of personal property, to be | Publiclibraries. (Chap. 2, sec. 5) 
ected by taxpayers, is ex- 
euet (Chap. 2, sec. 5. 


None exompt........... 8 None ex empf. 


None exempt. (Sec. 1 and 2.)....| AN 8 to educational in- 
stitutions. (Sec. 2.) 


Tools ot trade. 


None exempt. (Act Dec. 28, 
1890, sec. 1.) 

None “exempt. (Sec. 2) ——... 

x: exempt 


Up to $300 (Sec. 797) 


None exemp 
Noneexempt. (Art. 1, secs.3 
and 9.) 

A mechanic's tools necessary 
for his business. (Sec. 6.) 
Tools of mechanics or manu- 
facturers' use by hand. 

(Sec. 4.) 


Allfarming tools, mechanic's 
ou up to $300. (Sec. 5 to 

$200 of personal property be- 
sides special exemptions. 

Each taxpayer is entitled to 
an exem tion of $100, to be 
selected by himself. (Chap. 


2, sec. 5. 
None exempt.................. 


None exempt. (Sec. 1 and 2.) 


Products of manutactories, 


Widows with dependentfamilies | all pubic libraries. (Sec. 4)....| Noneexempt. (Secs.1and4).| Noneexempt. (Secs.1and4.) 


(Act of Nov. 
(Sec. 25.) 
(Sec. 6318.) 
(Sec. 84.) 


Ley cnl manufactories, 
4888. 6811.) 


None exempt. 
3 and 9.) 


None exempt. 
13, 1883. 


None exempt. 
-| None exempt. 
None exempt. 


None exempt. 


(Art. 1, secs. 


None exempt. 
None exempt. T 


None exempt. (Sec. 20.) 


Noneexempt. (Sec.13.) 


Each taxpayer 1s entítled to 
an exemption of $100 to be 
3 Chap. 


sec 
None exempt. Cities may tax 
at a less rate than is paid 
on land. 
Noneexempt. (Secs. 1 and 2.) 


Notexempt. (Sec. 2.)............ —— of schools and chari- | Notexempt. (Sec.2) Notexempt. (Sec. 2.) 
le institutions. (Sec. 2.) 
Nevada (chap. 99, sec. | Of widows and orphans only..... None 9 None exempt None exempt. > 

None exempft None exempỹt 200 None exempt.................. None exempt. 1 

soldiers and sailors | None except libraries of educa- | None exempt .................| None exempt. 
up to $600each. (Act of 1889.) tional institutions. 

Not exem‚t „ Not ert Not exem pft. Not exempt. 

Each taxable is entitled to $25 | Public libraries. (Machinery | Each taxable is entitled toj Each taxable is entitled to 
exemption on ass prop- act 1891, sec. 21.) #5 exemption on personal £5 exemption on personal 
sel, to be selected by him- Toper y, to be selected by roperty to be selected by 

11 8 act of 1891, 85 88 act ot Finis if. “a eins MEE 
sec. sec. 
by decal 1 75 4880 act ot ome exempt. (Secs. 2and5).. | All exempt (sec. 5) 2 None: exempt. (Secs.2and5) None exempt (secs. and 5). 
DIOE EE se] Kas personal property exempt.| All libraries of public institu- | $50 of pes property ex- | None exempt (sec. 2737). 
(Sec. 2 ) tions exempt. (Sec. 2732.) empt. (Sec. 2732.) 
S LI aerei rure Rel Up to 8300. (Sec.2732) Allexempt. (Sec. 2782 None exempt None exempt. 
DS exempt e 0 All exempt -.| All exempt. 
Rhode Island.......... None ean. None exempt.. None exempt..... .-| None exempt. 
- Carolina (sec. | Up to 8100................———...— None exempt. None exempt................— All Yes Aus t en on 
except 2 mills school tax. 
South Dakota.......... Upto$25. (Sec.5) ...............| All belonging to charitable, re- | None exempt. (Secs. 2and5) | None exempt (secs, 2 and 5). 
. ous, AE Fig soci- 
—— es. 
"Tennessee.............. Personal D. Pee oL) the value RE 3 ed the value Persona! pr 8 Articles manufactured from 
of $1,000. POL 000. (Sec. ec value of #1, (Sec. S eo) the ucts of the State in 
the hands of the manufac- 
turer. 601.) 
TAM CLA rera Tes Up to #250. (Sec. 4673) ............ DAT CXR e ors om asgera ye ERU None exempt oas saapteeste None exempt. 
Vermont Up to 8500. (Sec. 270) ema | All exempt. (Sec. 270) All tools of farmers and me- All machinery, but no prod- 
chanics. seg 270.) ucts. (Sec. 270, 
Virginia ............... Noneexempt. (Code, sec. 488) ... Kx ublie libraries andlibraries | None exem (Act of 1890, | None 515 1 (Act of 1890, 
(ode eran the Gospel. Sec. 6.) ( e, sec. 488.) Se. 6.) ( e, Sec. 488.) 
Bec. 
Washington (act of | Each taxable is entitled to a de- All free libraries and school | Each taxable is entitled toa | Each taxable is entitled toa 
1891) duction of not ex ing $300 libraries, (Sec.5.) deduction of not exceeding deduction of not 
from his total valuation. $300fromhis totalvaluation.| %300from his totalvaluation. 
D Kitchen furniture. (Sec. 1038) .. All exempt. (Sec. 1038) None exempt pp .. None exempt. (Sec. 1050.) 
Mississippi... . Up to S0 All not kept for sale M MADE tools of me- | Noneexempt. 
| anics. 
Wyoming .............. None exempt. (Const., Art. XV, 5 (Const.,| None exempt. TO. Art. | None exempt. (ones, Art. 
; secs, 11 and 12. V. sec. 12.) XV secs. Il and 12. XV, secs. 11 and 12.) 
8 (Code, None exempt, (Secs. 43 and 48) Alt pi | public and family libraries. | Noneexempt. (Secs. and 48.) All unsold produts of the pre- 
chap. 29), (Sec. 43.) ceding year. (Sec. 43.) 
—— = ——HRÁÁ 
- States. Products of farms. "Water craft. Property Een eres in- Church property. Parsonages. 
ren of| 2 oxen, 1 wagon, 2 cows, 20 | None except those en- Allexempt. (Sec.2)....... All exempt while inex- | None exempt. (Secs. 2 
12 1585), hogs, 10 sheep. all prod- gaged du Tor com- ( : 8 (Sec. 2.) and 5.) 
tase of preceding year. merce. (Secs. 2 and 5.) 

ec. 5. 

Arkansas None exempft ss ne All exempt All in actual use None exempt. 
California Growing crops. (Sec.3907). 8 (Sec. 3644.) — (c 3607.) Exempt. (Sec. 3607.) . None exempt. (Sec. 
Colorado None exempft None exempf t mu realestatein use. (Sec. AL in actual use. (Sec. None exempt. 
5.) 

Connecticut. All grown previous year; | Noneexempt. (Sec. 14) Fi Lee e el sd insunt Wer cms Up to 8500. 

horses, cattle, and sheep 

under 1 year; swine up 

to 850; poultry up to 825. 
Delaware All exempt. (Code, page 85.) Vessels of the Be from | All exempt. (Code, page 53.) . aS „ (Code, | All exempt owned by 

tate. hurch, (Code, 


Code, page 53. 
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States. 


(chap. | Noneexempt. (Secs. land 4. ) 
None vow Act of Dec. 
25, 1890. (bec. 19 


Florida 
4010). 


3 (See. 2.).--- 
Lb. (R. S., sec. | Growing crops.............. 


Indiana, BI A None, (Secs. 8 and 9) ...... 
1 All 1 all poultry, and 
rsd nee rained the 
ous year. (Sec. 797.) 
Kansas..........-. None exempt.....-.......... 


Kentuc cha; Cattle up to 80, crops raised 
7 . (chap. daring yoar, and poultry 
and provisions for fam- 

ily use. (Art. I, sec. 9.) 


Hay, ain, potatoes, or- 
chard ucts and wool 


unso (Sec. 6.) 
a unsoid products. (Sec. 


Massachusetts .... Xie „ 
Michigan #200 of personal property 
besides ae exemp- 
tions. (Sec, 
Minnesota Exemption of do to be se- 
"qs by himself. (Chap. 
Missourl........... Noneexempt................ 
Montana None exempt. (Sees. land 
Nebraska Not exempt. (Sec. 2) 
Terana (chap. 99, | None exempt.............--- 
sec. 5). 
New Hampshire ..| Horses, mules. ae cows, 
and sheep under 18 


months; hogs under 6 
months. (General laws, 


page 170.) 
New Jersey........| None exempt................ 
New Lor Not exempt 


North Carolina . Each taxable is entitled 
to #25 exemption on per- 
sonal property to be se- 
a by himself. (1891, 


sec. 21. 
North Dakota (act | None exempt. (Sec. 2 and 
March 1 5). 


G 850 of personal property ex- 
empf. (Sec. P039). 
Oregon ............ None exempt................ 
Pennsylvania Allexcept horses and cattle 
over 4 years old. 
Rhode Island Noneexempt................ 
South Carolina | None..,...................... 
(sec. E 
South ota none exempt. (Secs, 2 and 
Tennessee ......... ni wing crops and un- 
i gro Fono. P^ Sec. 601 601.) 
DN None exempt................ 
Yermont........... Hay and grain sufficient to 
winterstock. (Sec.270.) 
Virginia All in hands of producer ex- 


sap Dre * of 1890, Chap. 
Wisconsin (act of mach ta taxable is entitled to 


1891). eduction of $300 from 
! his total valuation. 
Wisconsin ---- Growing Crops only. (Sec. 
1038.) 
Mississippi ........ All family produce.......... 


Wyoming .........| None exempt. Const., Art. 
SV, (secs, 11 and 12.) 


West Virgin a | All unsold products of the 
(Code, cha; bet hy preceding year. (Sec. 43.) 


Products of farms. | 


Water cratt. 


None exempt. (Secs. 1 
and 4. 


None exempt. Act of 
Dec. 26, 1890. (Sec. 13.) 

None exempt. (Secs. 2 
and 7.) 

None exempt ............. 


Noneexempt. (Sec. 6293. ) 
Noneexempt. (Sec.801.). 
None exempt.............. 
“joss. baud) (e , 


Not exempt. (Act 85 of 
1880, sec. 1.) 

Vessels in process of con- 
struction or under re- 
pair. (Sec. 14.) 

None exempt.............. 


All engaged in foreign 
8 none other. 
(Secs. 5 to 10. 

None exemp ti 


try. 
None exempt. (Secs. 1 All exempt, (Sec. 2) 
and 2. 


Not exempt ............... 


None exempt.............. 


None exempt 


None exempt.............. 


None exempt.............. 
Each taxable is entitled 
to#25exemption on per- 
sonal pone operty to be se- 
d bape (1891, 
None fo AO (Secs.2an4 
None exempt. (Sec. 2737) 
None exempt.............. 


All exempt ................ 


None exempt 


^ 8 refunded until 
None exempt. (Secs. 2and 
and 5.) 


None exempt.............. 


None exempt.............. 


None exempt. (Act of 
Ps sec. 6; Code, sec. 


Each taxable is entitled 
to a deduction of $300 
from total valua- 


tion. 
None exempt. (Sec. 1010) 


None exempt.............. 
None exempt. (Const. 
Art XV, secs. 11 an 


12. 
Hoes exempt. (Secs. 43 
and 48.) 


Property of educational in- 
stitutions. 


All exempt, 
AMARE: Act of Dec. 11, 


Prou of deren 
societies. c. 2.) 
All exempt .................. 


Allexempt, with land not 


to a 320 acres. (Secs. 


8 and 
All, 5 residences of 
on ers MN land up to 


Alb bulldings, and ai not 
exceeding 5 acres. 


Allexempt. (Art. I, sec. 9) 


All exempt. (Sec. 6) 


All exempt. (Sec. 4) 


All exempt e 


a an (Chap. 2, sec. 


All exempt, including land 
not to exceed 1 acre in 
city and 5 acres in coun- 


All property used exclu- 
atively for such institu- 
tions. (Sec. 2L 

Only those established by 
the State laws. 


c 


All exempt with 5 
ment fund. (Sec. 4.) 


All property and invest- 
ments exempt. 
All used exclusively fore ee 


ucational p p 
chinery act, 1891, sec. 21) 


All exempt. (Sec. 5) 
Allexempt. (Sec. 2782). bond 
Allexempt. (Sec. 2739). Fal 


All at which no tuition is 
charged. 

All property and endow- 
ments exempt. 


All necessary 3 and 
NI not leased. 


exempt. (Sec. 5.) 
All exempt. (Sec. 601) 


All exempt includ en- 
coer. fund. (Sec. 


All i mU (Sec. 270) ...... 
All exempt. (Code, sec. 457) . 


Publicschoolhouses, State 
colleges, university and 
State normal schools. 


2) 
ge exempt with land not 
to exceed 40 acres. (Sec. 


1038.) 
All exempt...<......-.-.....- 


All exempt. (Const, Art. 
XV, sec. 12.) 


All colle academies,and 
freeachocls is and also per- 
roperty of same. 

(Sec. Sec. 40 


(Sec. 4.) 
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TABLE III. Property exempt from taxation by the taz laws of the several American States—Continued. 


Allexempt. (Sec.4)...| Allexempt. (Sec. 4.) 


All ORI Act of Dec. 
11, 1878. 
Allin actual use 


Allin actual use and 


not rented. 
Allin actual use 


Allin actual use........ 


All in actual use, with 
land not to exceed 10 


acres, 
All exempt. (Ar t. I. 
sec. 9.) 


Allin use. (Sec. 0)...... 


ay in actual use. (Sec. 
ali in actual use ........ 


All in actual use 
All exempt. (Chap. 2, 
sec. 5.) 


All in actual use ........ 


- 2 actual use. (Sec. 


All in actual use for 
vs purposes, (Sec. 


.) 
Up to 55.000 


All exempt. (General 
laws, page 139.) 


All exompt with land 
not to exceed 5 acres. 


ane 4.) 

in actual use ........ 

Allin actualuse. (Sec. 
21.) 


Hi in actual use. (Sec. 

All in actual use. (Sec. 
2732). 

Allin actual use. 
2132 

Church edifices in ac- 
tual use and ground 
not to exceed 1 acre. 
(Sec. 2.) 

All in actual use and 
not leased. 

Sn inactualuse, (Sec. 


Allin actual use ........ 


Allinactualuse. (Sec. 
4073.) 


Church property. | 


Parsonages. 


None exempt. 

Noua exempt. (Sec. 
None exempt. 

None. 


All exempt. 


All owned by a church 
organization and oc- 
Sesini by its pastor. 

Al MM (Art. I, 


Up to 86,000 each. 


Allexempt. (Sec. 4.) 

None exempt. 

All exempt. 

None exempt. (Chap. 
1, sec. 1; chap. 2% 
sec. 5. 

None exempt. 

None exempt. (Secs. 

Notexempt. (Sec.2.) 


None exempt. 
None exempt. 


None exempt. 


Up to 81,500. 
All exempt. (Sec. 21.) 


None exempt. (Secs. 
2 and 5). 

None. 

None exempt. 

None exempt attached 
to church. 


All exempt. 


Allexempt. (Sec.5.) 

Allused for church pur- 
poses and owned by 
churches. 

None exempt. 


All exempt. (Sec. 270) | None exempt. 
Allin actual use. (Code, All exempt. (Code, 
sec, 457.) Sec. 457. 

Upto $5,000. (Sec.5) ....| Not exempt. (Sec. 5.) 

Allin actualuso........| All exempt. (Sec. 
1038.) 

All exempt .............. Allowned by religious 
societies. (Code, 
Be ga 151.) 

All exempt. (Const. | All m Compt (C oa ns t., 

Art. XV, sec. 12.) 2.) 


. (Sec. All AN and also 


furniture, (Sec. 43.) 
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Election of United States Senators by the People. 
SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 20, 1894, 
On the joint resolution (H. Res. 20) proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
eaten providing that Senators shall beelected by the people of the several 

Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The essence of popular government springs 
entirely from the free and untrammeled expression of the people 
in selecting all of their publie servants. This principle of sov- 
ereignty recognized in the whole body of the people was first 
introduced by the fathers at the inception of this Government, 
and it was regarded by them as an experiment. 

However, they considered the natural and inalienable rights 
of man as the true and solid foundation upon which this Gov- 
ernment should be founded. Notwithstanding the exciting 
time at the close of the great struggle for independence, the 
prominence and preferment that were accorded to the authors 
of our Constitution, the joy and aeclaim that was heralded in 
every home by a triumphant and happy people, they did not 
forget, and neither could they be persuaded to close the doors 
upon future generations, and say to them no change in the fun- 
damental law should ever be made. 

They were not the kind of men we have in this House o 
opposing this bill. With a sagacity and foresight of far-reach- 
ing effect, they provided that in the event that the wants and 
necessities of the people required any change in the Constitu- 
tion arising from changed conditions, they should be left free 
under the wisdom of future generations. And in order to place 
this question beyond controversy, Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States was divined and incorporated into that in- 
strument. Article V reads as follows: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Housesshall deemit necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
[guerre aie of two-thirds of the several States. shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, neither case, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of this Constitution when ratffled by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths or the several States, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or theother mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress; provided that no amendment which may be made prior tothe year 
1£08 shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth sec- 
tion of the first article; and that no State, without its consent, shall bede- 
prived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Thus it will be observed that we are strictly within the limits 
of the Constitution in proposing and submitting this amendment 
to the States. 

Now, the only question for us to consider is, is there any neces- 
sity or demand for such anamendment? I feel assured there is. 
Not becouse there is at this particular time a disposition upon 
the part of some people to reproach and criticize the Senate for 
its action and delay upon certain legislative measures. 

I know that this bill is not prompted by any desireon the part 
of the members of this House to reflect upon the Senate. Is do 
not think we should act from such motives or from sudden im- 
pe or hot blood. Changes in the fundamental law of our 

overnment should not be spasmodic. 

Mr. Speaker, this question of electing Senators by a direct 
vote of the people is not a new question. It is as old as the 
Government itself. 

Pennsylvania and Virginia led the fight in the convention 
that framed the Constitution in favor of the election of Senators 
by a direct vote of the people. The smaller States, fearing ad- 
vantage might be taken of them in future legislation, because 
they were small, resisted popular elections, especially the New 
England States. They insisted that the unit of representation 
should be by States, and not by distriets. A compromise was 
effected by leaving the election of Senators to the Legislatures 
or the different States, and that each State should have two Sen- 
ators. , 

The smalk States, outnumbering the larger States, forced a 
compromise; consequently this arrangement was acquiesced in. 
But the history of the country clearly shows, from that day to 
the present time, the sentiment of the entire people of the coun- 
try has been growing in favor of the election of Senators by a 
direct vote of the people, until now there is a large majority of 
them in favor of so amending the Constitution that they may be 
ven to nominate the men of their choice and vote directly for 

em. 
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Mr. Speaker, the resolution now before this House is a plain 
statement of this popular demand. 


Joint resolution (H. Res. 20) 8 au amendment to the Constitution 
Po that Senators 8 be elected by the people of the several 
ta! 


Resolved by tha Senate and House of ur many p of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That in lieu of the first paragraph of section 3 of Article Lot the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and in lieu of so much of ph 2 ot the same 
section as relates to the filling of vacancies, and in lieu of all of paragra) 

1 of section 4 of said Article I, in so far as the same relates to any autho: 92 
in Congress to make or alter regulations as to the times or manner of hold- 
ing elections for Senators, the following be proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution, which shall be valid to ali intents and DR as part of 
me Constitution when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the 

tates: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators from 
each State, elected by the people thereof, at large, for six years; and each 
Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each Stateshallhave the qu 
8 requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State 

tures. 

The times, places, and manner of holding elections for Senators shall be 
as prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof. 

“When vacancies happen in the representation of any State in the Senate 
the executive authority of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of any State may empower 
the executive thereof to make temporary appointments until the people fill 
the vacancies by election, as the Legislature may direct. 

“This amendment shall not be soconstrued as to effect the election or term 
of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution.” 


You will observe that this amendment when adopted provides 
for carrying out the demands of the people upon this question. 
No gentleman on the other side of this House who is opposed 
to this amendment and has expressed himself, has denied, or 
MS deny, that Senators should be responsible to some fixed con- 
stituency. 

We know, and will admit, that they are not now. The 
Legislatures that create them have an existence for a brief 
period, dissolve and go back to the body of the people, and 
their official character is functus officio. It will be observed that 
the Senator can stand before the whole people of the State and 
say, Jam independent and beyond your reach.” 

It is no defense of the present system of electing Senators to 
contend that the present Senate is equal in character and abil- 
ity to any that has existed at any time since our Government 
was formed, or that no better men can be found in the whole 
body of the people. I concedeall that, and admit that the pres- 
ent Senate contains the leading and most able minds of the 
whole country. 

The question is, Shall the principle of popular government, as 
demanded by the people, be carried out? Shall the people 
govern or shall their public servants govern? The only differ- 
ence between a despotism and a republic is found in the manner 
inwhich the peoplearegoverned. In adespotism the despot, or 
his selected few, makes the laws and compels the people to obey 
them as he mer dictate or use the bayonet, while in a republic 
the people mold and shape the laws by popular expression and 
execute them through their chosen agents. Thisagency which 
is necessary under our form of government, should arise directly 
from the people. No intermediate agency should be recognized 
inarepublic. This relation keeps alive that watchfulness and 
patriotic duty mak should obtain with all good citizens. 

There has been a lame and impotent assault made upon this 
amendment, insinuating that the people are indifferent and 
reckless in the selection of their candidates, and would more 
likely elect the demagogue than the statesman. If that were 
true, our Government would have been a failure from the be- 
ginning, and our free institutions would have long since been a 
thing of the AM 

All of our State officers, the members of the Legislature, and 
the members of this House would fall within this class. I do 
not think any such position is tenable, and I do not believe that 
any opponent of this amendment thinks so, however differently 
they may talk in this House. 

Some say the people are m d imposed upon by the vicious 
and venal. I do not think there is any more danger of the people 
falling under theinfluence of corruption than the Legislatures. 
Corruption will exist as long as generations come and go, and 
its baleful influence will be exerted in all the departments of 
life. But while we admit that this is true, we know that consti- 
tutional liberty and free government are safe in the hands of an 
intelligent people. 

Iam notafraid to leave this whole question to the people of 
the respective States. 

Some gentlemen contend, and truly so, that this Government 
has prospered and grown as no government in the world's his- 
tory; and its greatness comes from the principles and mode of 

overnmentlaid down in the Constitution. Mr. Speaker, that 

a proposition that no patriotic citizen will deny. 

But let me remind gentlemen who urge this plea that there 
has been since the Constitution was formed no less than fifteen 
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amendments to that instrument, and some of the men who voted 
for these amendments now inveigh against the penting amend- 
ment. Their opposition to this resolution, I fear, is not ex- 

ressed in their speeches now made by them upon this floor, but 
Biaden away in the maw of paternalism, and the desire of what 
is known as a strong government. They contend and have so 
voted at this session of Congress to deprive the people of the 
States of the control of the elections of their representatives in 

Congress. 

The adoption of this amendment to the Constitution would be 
another nail in the coffin of centralization, and it should be 
driven. Gentlemen, I accord to you honesty of purpose in 
opposing this kind of legislation, because every friend of pater- 

ism can not help but see his power compromised and stricken 
down in the adoption of this amendment. 


Protection, porca bounties, and Federal interference 
with the people's right to control their own elections are num- 
bered wi: e dead heresies of Federalism. It is essential to 


the 1 of popular government that Federal and local au- 
thority be well defined, understood, and kept distinct. : 

The Senate of the United States is a coürdinate branch of the 
Government, and each Senator is the representative of the State, 
and I contend that the State should have the absolute right to 
govern.and control his election. The State hasreservedrights, 
and who can say that the elections in their own way of their own 
Senators is not one of those rights? The States provide the 
manner and mode of electing all of their State, county, and mu- 
nicipal officers, and regulate all of their internal affairs—the 
protection of life, liberty, and property. 

But when it comes to electing Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, our Republican friends say no. The Federal Gov- 
ernment shall intervene and control that matter and they will 
deny the 17 of the States that right. Democrats on this 
side of the House, let us stand by the people, as we have ever 
done since the formation of this Government, and oppose ever 
encroachment upon their rights and maintain this splendi 
scheme of government created by our fathers, to the end that 
even and exact justice may be extended to all the people, the 
poor as well as the rich. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 24, Saturday, January 27, and Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 30, 1894. 


3 The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion the bili (H. K. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for ohter purposes— £ 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr, CHAIRMAN: It is my earnest hope that this amendment 
to place cotton machinery on the free list will be adopted. It 
is certainly very wrong to have no tariff upon cotton and yet 
have a tariff of 45.or even 35 per cent upon the machinery for 
making cotton cloth. There is nothing more important to the 
prosperity of our whoie country than that we shall become ex- 

rters of manufactured cotton. We produce more than three- 


ourths of the.cotton produced in the world; yet England, which | 


does not raise one pound of cotton, exports annually nearly 


$400,000,000 worth of cotton goods, while we export about 


$12,000,000 worth. 

It is essential to the highest prosperity of this country that 
we should manufacture our raw cotton and other products in 
this country and supply the world with the manufactured prod- 
uct, while now we sell our raw products to England. By such 
a policy we would reap the great advantage of the increase of 
ia upon the manufacture of these products. This can not be 

one unless we revise and reduce our tariff laws so as to make 
commercial transactions with the rest of the world possible. 

In a single year England paid $112,000,000 for raw cotton and 
sold the product of that cotton when manufactured at $560,000,- 
000. At the same rate the cotton crop of the South, if manufac- 
tured into cloth, would sell for $1,750,000,000. 

Mr. REED. What does it sell for not manufactured? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. About $350,000,000. 

Mr. REED. And you say it might sell for how much? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. For 81,750,000, 000, if the in- 
crease of price corresponded with the increased price which 
England obtains for her cotton manufactures. 


Mr. REED. And you are in favor of doing ‘that, are you not? 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I am in favor of doing it. I 
am in favor of making it possible for us to manufacture cotton, 
by taking off the tariff from the machinery which is necessary 
to manufacture the cotton. 

Mr. REED. And give us cheap labor, too? 

‘Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. As I have shown in former 
Speeches, the labor in the cotton factories of the United States 
is not as high as in England. The principle that we insist 
upon is making a market for the products of erica. Making 
ademand for our products makes a demand for the labor to 
make those poo and when the demand for labor increases, 
it is followed by an incrense in the price of labor. 

India, with free cotton machinery and the advantagesof silver 
coinage, isnow exporting three times as much cotton goods ns 
the United States,and now Egypt comes forward as another 
competitor. I read from Consular Report 162: 

A company is fo: with English and local capital to establish at Cairo 
Spore uako snd ttn Vue protgere ide proposed soos il 
at Alexandria and other points. » wm 

Give us free cotton machinery and a rapid stride will be made 
to supply the world with manufactured cotton goods. 

Mr. REED. Now, if we have—— 

[Here tbe hammer fell.] 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, for a period of 
half a century prior to 1861 there was what amounted to a com- 
pact between the statesmen of the South and the statesmen of 
the North that the people of the North should control all eco- 
nomic legislation, that they should dictate the character of laws 
which atfeeted the financial interests of the people, provided 
only that the people of the South were allowed that control of 
the Government by whith they were enabled to maintain the 
constitutional guarantee of erede the vast amount of prop- 
erty which they controlled in the shape of labor. 

Lo such an extent was that compact carried that the people 
of the South eschewed all appropriations for the improvements 
of their rivers, and for a period of thirty years a very important 
river improvement which passes through my district was al- 
lowed to be untouched, and the Representative of that district 
for a period of twenty years declared in Congress that he would 
not ask for or receive a dollar’s appropriation for that work. 

From 1865 to the present time there has been another com- 
pact. The Senators and Representatives from the South have 
allowed the le of the North to enact any legislation they 
saw fit in regard to tariff or finance, provided only we of the 
South should be guaranteed the poor privilege of having liberty 
and State authority, and freedom from military domination and 
from force bills. 

That has been the condition of our country for a period of 
nearly three-quarters of a century, and during that long period 
the beautiful South, with its fertile soil, its delightful and in- 
viting climate, its minerals of the greatest wealth, has remained 
a poor country, while sections less favored by God have gath- 
ered to themselves nine-tenths of the wealth of our common 


land. 
The platform upon which Mr. ‘Cleveland was first elected 
said: 

In making reduction in taxes, it is not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but rather to promote their healthy growth. From the founda- 
tion of this Government taxes collected at the custom-house have been the 
chief source ot Federal revenue. Such they must continue to be. 


Free coal and freeiron ore would certainly produce no reve- 
nue, but we are told they are raw materials, and for that reason 
should be free. 

We have various explanations as to what is meant by raw 
material. Some limitit to articles the values of which are 


| not.due in any considerable degree to labor. 


If that is accepted it would not include either iron ore or 
coal, as labor constitutes nine-tenths of the cost of these articles. 

Others classify all materials as raw“ which are used by the 
manufacturer, 

By thisrule iron ore is raw material to the pig-iron manufac- 
turer, pig iron and spiegel iron is raw material to the steel 
manufacturer, billets are raw materials to the rod manufacturer, 
rods are raw materials to the wire manufacturer. In the same 
line, wheat is raw material to the mill-man and flour to the 
baker, cotton to the spinner, thread to the weaver, and clotli to 
the clothing manufacturer. 

By this rule everything is raw material which is used by the 
manufacturer to complete his product, and that being true, is 
not the machinery used by those who weave cotton as much raw 
material to the weaver as coal and iron ore is raw material to 
the iron manufacturer in the first stages of production? 

Our lumber has been placed on the free list without a murmur 
from us. So have our don. our coal, and our cotton; and yet, 
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when we asked that the tax on cotton machinery. should be re- 

uced so as to insure the progress of our country, it was voted 

own, and those who advocated that measure were charged with 
being unwilling to accept their part of the burdens which this 
bill im 8. 

M ee of tariff reform is that nothing should be placed on 
the es list that is under the control of a syndicate. 

NOVA SCOTIA COAL. 


The only coal which will be brought to the Atlantic coast in 
case coal is made free will come from Nova Scotia, and the 
effect will be ina great measure to build up iron furnaces on the 
Atlantic coast at the expense of the iron and coal industry in 
Alabama, 

Nova Scotia has more coal than any country in the world ex- 
cept the United States. Very large bodies of the best coal lie 
very close to the sea. 

The report which I have before me states that— 


The coal flelds of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton are all practically on tide 
Water. 


The veins will average fully 8 feet in thickness. 
The report from which I read says: 
As all of the seams worked in Cape Breton crop out on the cliffs at the 
seashore, engineering the mines is quite simple. 
All the reports show that the coal is of very good quality. 
A description of them which I have says: 
There is a wonderful similarity between these coals and some notable 
American coals. 
The paper also says: 
purposes t , 
tor domestic and steam purposes they compare favorably with the English 
and Walsh. 
The paper also says: 
Forcoke-making these coals are well adapted, as they yield a fuel excel- 
lentiy suited for iron and copper smelting. 
All these immense coal fields are now under the control of a 
. gigantic syndicate which would be the principal beneficiary 
should we entirely remove the duty from coal. 
Another large syndicate called The Juragua Iron Com- 
any" has obtained such a control of the best ore beds of Cuba, 
ba, Spain, and Africa, and means of transportation, etc., that 
this company would very largely be the recipient of the benefits 
which would be derived from free iron ore. 


That these matters should be carefully investigated no one | 


will question. 
TARIFF STATISTICAL BUREAU. 

Itisim ible for a committee of Congress, in the short time 
they can devote to the preparation of a bill to give every sub- 
ject the full consideration that it merits. 

Realizing this, early in 1888 I introduced a bill, to establish a 
bureau upon which would devolve the my of investigating this 
important subject, and by a method similar to trials in courts, 
the bureau could determine the merits of every proposed change 
in the tariff. 

The third section of my bill was as follows: 


bureau, and their conclusions as to the probable effect of such amendments 
to, or modification of, the tariff laws upon any special ente or indus- 
try, as well as the probable effect upon the labor and general industries of 
the United States, shall be reported to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

My bill received a favorable and unanimous report from the 
committee to which it was referred, and was placed on the Cal- 
endar early in 1888, but failed to becomealaw. Six months af- 
terwards Senator Plumb introduced the same bill into the Sen- 
ate. I have reintroduced my bill at the beginning of every Con- 
gress, and I believe the time will soon come when such a meas- 
ure will receive the support of a large majority of both Houses 
of Congress. 

Such a bureau, composed of men able and nonpartisan, would 
do much towards placing our commerce upon a healthy and pros- 
perous basis. Its investigations would very soon result in the 
adoption of a tariff which would stimulate all our industries, and 
would bring about the establishment of reciprocity by the nat- 
urallaws of trade instead of ied a Presidential proclamation. 
It would aid us in finding a market for our samay expanding 
productions, American ships would once more sail upon every 
sea, and our languishing commerce would be again revived. 
eh nl zk becoming more =e more impressed that lessen- 

raints upon commerce increases general pr r 
Sorte a diffusion 4 wealth. s 8 
ve some statistics here with regard to cotton and cotton 
cloth. With the law as it now stands, I think last ences ae 
in our country $250,000,000 worth of cotton goods. Twohundred 


and forty million dollars worth of these goods were consumed 
in this land, and but $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 worth exported. 
If we could have these laws so amended as to make it more re- 
munerative for us to manufacture our cotton goods, and invade, 
as we should, the markets of the world with such products to 
the amount of, say, $100,000,000 annually, the benefit to our com- 
mon country would by that method be felt more than by an 

otar thing that can be done through the instrumentality of th: 


If enabled to manufacture our cotton into cloth, that material 
would be so increased in value as to give an impetus to trade, 
which would add to our wealth and be felt in the farthest cor- 
ner of our land, from the northeast of Maine to the south of 
Texas, and to the west into California and Oregon. [Applause.] 

Tuesday, January 30, 1894. 

Mr.WHEELERof Alabama. Mr.Chairman, I have attempted 
during the last week to get this fioor for the purpose of offerin 
amendments essential, as [ think, for the perfection of this bill. 
My colleagues from the South and myself have sought to get 
amendments in this bill placing bagging on the free list, or at 
least togetareduction of the tariff upon thatarticle. Everything 
connected with the cotton interest is made free except articles 
which are necessary to be bought by the farmer to cultivate his 
soil and to cover his cotton for shipment and sale. 

I have endeavored also to get upon this bill a reduction in the 
tariff upon trace chains used by the farmer, and if possible to get 
that article placed upon the free list. I hold in my hand these 
amendments, which I have had here for an entire week. 

Several MEMBERS on the Democratic side. Offer them. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Ishall certainly do so the mo- 
ment Ican get recognition for that purpose. I have also, Mr. 
Chairman, sought to get this floor for the purpose of offering 
an amendment providing that every article in this bill except 
articles of luxury on which the bil ine & higher duty than 
the tariff of 1890 be reduced to that re. Linsist that these 
amendments be incorporated in the bill. [Applause.] ' 


Election of United States Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 
HON. BINGER HERMANN, 


OF OREGON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

^ Friday, July 20, 1894, 

On the joint resolution (H. Res. 20) DOE an amendment to the Con- 
stitution providing that Senators $ be elected by the people of the 
several States. 

Mr. HERMANN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Upon this question I desire especially to place 
myself on record. The time for debate is limited, but, limited 
as it is, much has already been advanced by gentlemen on both 
sides. Ishall, therefore, content myself with but a few brief 
Observations. I wish to say at the outset that I am earnestly in 
favor of amending the Constitution of the United States so as 
to permit the people of the several States the right by direct 
vote to elect the Senators to which each State is entitled in the 
United States Senate. 

I favor this amendment because it accords with my idea of a 
ree Sele ge form of government, and with the full measure of 
inherent right belonging to an American citizen. 

I favor it further, because it is in lirfe with the declared wish 
and expressed desire of the people of my State. In every official 
act the representative should heed the public wish. My own 
opinion is formed upon a due reflection as to the nature of our 
governmental fabric, its representative character, and the funda- 
mental recognition of all power being primarily vested in the 
people themselves. 

If this theory has been deviated from in material respects such 
asin the election of Senators by the State legislative assemblies, 
and in the election of President and Vice-President through the 
Eleetoral College, and in other matters which have since been 
remedied by constitutional amendment, it will be found thatthe 

uliar relation of the States at the time of the adoption of the 

"ederal Constitution, and the jealous rivalries then existing in 

various sections of the proposed Union, developed such cautious 

regard for safeguards as to demand great concessions and com- 

n in the framework of the Constitution, so as to secure : 

ts adoption. 


; 
D 
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Time, experience, matured acquaintance, as well as a trial of 
the machinery of Federal government, all these, together with 
the adjustment of some issues in deadly battle, have shown the 
-~ injustice of many former restrictions upon the popular will and 
made obsolete requirements at one time essential to the forma- 
tion and preservation of the Union. 

Madison in the Federalist defended the wisdom of the Consti- 
tution in the election of Senators by the State Legislatures, for 
one reason among others, thatit was the most congenial with the 
prevailing public opinion. Recognizing theextreme State sov- 
ereignty demand he also advocated the system because, as he 
declared, the legislation under that theory must have not only a 
waay of the People, but also a majority of the States. 

is view involved to a certain extent a recognition of the 
residuary sovereignty being in the States as States, and not di- 
rectly in the people themselves. It was the idea of a federation 
against a nationality. 

We propose by the change to ignore the distinction between 
the representatives of the sovereign States and the representa- 
tives of the sovereign people. We say that to-day the Senators 
no more represent the States than do the Representatives of the 
peo le as now elected eony by the people. The distinction 

this respect has practically long since ceased to exist. It 
should no longer survive in law or in theory. 

If we say that the legal voters of a county can be trusted to 
vote for members of the State Legislature to vote for Senators, 
what is to render them less trusted themselves to vote directior 
the Senators? Themember of the Legislature whom they elect 
is but one of their own number. He is presumed to represent their 
own wishesin the end. But why deny the people the right to 
express their wishes in the firstinstance? There can be no mis- 
representation or failure of the public wish when expressed by 
the people themselves. 

Take the people at large in a State who vote for the governor 
of a State. It is not contended that a United States Senator 
should or does possess higher qualifications, or higher integ- 
rity, or greater statesmanship, or superior wisdom to one qual- 
ified for governor. Then if it is admitted that the people them- 
selves can be trusted in selecting this high officer in the State, 
why can they not be trusted to select the Senators in the United 
StatesCongress? The people in the two Congressional districts 
of my State elect two members of the United States House of 
Representatives. 

The Constitution of the United States presumes the member 
to be as competent to enact legislation for the whole people as 
the member of the Senate. Then, if the people can be entrusted 
to select the members of the one House of Congress, why should 
they be prevented from exercising the same right and in the 
- game way for the members of the other House? One Chamber 
is the coequal of the other. If we assume the capacity and the 
integrity of the people in choosing one set of rulers, what con- 
sistency is there in assuming them unfit to choose another class, 
not superior in the functions of legislation confided toit? In- 
deed we can assert that we hazard less, as Hamilton once said, 
from the people where the power would naturally be placed, 
than where it would unnaturally be placed. 

No less than fifteen amendments have been added to the Con- 
stitution since its adoption in 1789. Throughout all there will 
be seen the constantly increasing liberality toward a largershare 
of power for the people. Over four million of people who were 
slaves have been freed, and most of them have become voters. 
In some States women are entitled to vote. 

Everywhere and at all times the battle is for the many against 
the few, or for the weak against the strong, or for the moral 
against the vicious. The supreme demand is for the greatest 
possible good to the greatest possible number. 

That system which will best obtain the expression of the 
greatest number of people and in the most DN least expen- 
sive, and most direct form will best accomplish the objects of 
RE inge government. 

en our Constitution was formed it was the practice among 

the States and prenoun y among the colonies to intrust much 

ater authority than now to the legislative assemblies, and 

custom was modeled upon the systems of the old republics 

of Greece and Rome, where intelligence was not diffused as it is 

at present, and where delegation of authority under such condi- 

tions was preservative of good government. Atone time in this 

country the Legislatures of the States elected the governors of 

the States, and what to-day seems even more surprising they 
even elected the members of Congress. 

Thomas Jefferson was a Representative in Congress from Vir- 
ginia by appointment of the Virginia Legislature. Inthatmem- 
orable convention which formed the Constitution all its mem- 
bers were chosen by the Legislatures of the different States. 
Such were the practices under the Continental Congress, and 
stil later under the Articles of Confederation. 


It is not, therefore, unnatural that many of the fathers of the 
Republic should have favored the election of United States Sen- 
ators by the State Legislatures. It was considered a sufficient 
advance, and a sufficient enlargement of the right of popular 
election, that the people elect direct their members in Con- 
gress—the Representatives in the House; and yet even at that 
time there were many who insisted in the Constitutional Con- 
vention that Senators, like Representatives in Congress, should 
be selected by direct vote of the people. Speaking of elections 
by the people of their Representatives, and of the selection b 
State Legislatures of Senators, Madison said that the first woul 
derive their powers from the people, while the second would 
derive their powers from another source. This is not consist- 
ent with our modern idea of the rule of the majority. The ma- 
jority of the people may be overcome by the majority of States. 

The preamble to the Constitution recognizes in plain terms 
the great principle of the Republic in the declaration: 


We. the P le ofthe United States, in order to form a more perfect Union 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the reas de- 
of liberty to 


tense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless 
titution for 


ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
the United States of America. 

It was We, the people,” and not We, the States,” which spoke 
this immortal language. 

But, sir, whatever may have been the environment of our 
fathers, or their confidence in the great experiment in self-gov- 
ernment which was then on trial, the time has come when such 
unmeaning division and classification of pr rights should 
cease. The time has come when a sovere ga State and a sover- 
eign people are to be understood in the light of the elective 
franchise and popular representation as one and the same thing. 
There is but one power in this country which is supremely sov- 
erign over all else, and that is the actual, inherent, and inde- 
pendentsovereign voice of the people themselves. The creature 
can not and should not ina free government be greater than the 
creator, and this Congress should so declare by adopting the 
proposed amendment. 


Election of United States Senators by the People. 
SPEECH 
HON. JAMES R. WILLIAMS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 20, 1894. 


The House ha under consideration the joint resolution (H. Res. 20 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators sha 
be elected by the people of the several States— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois said: 2 

Mr. SPEAKER: During the short time allowed me I can say but 
little more than that I am heartily in favor of an amendment to 
the Constitution providing for the election of United States Sen- 
ators by the people. I believe the people of the several States 
are just as capable of electing their representatives in the Sen- 
ate of the United States as they are in choosing their members 
of Congress, and I can not understand why anyone should be 
afraid to intrust the people with this power. 

Mr. MARSH. Will my colleague allow me to ask him, does 
not this bill go a great deal farther than that? Does it not do 
more than give the people the right to elect their Senators as 
they now elect their Representatives? Let your constituents 
know what this bill does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Yes, and I willlet you know, if you 
will keep your seat. It does place the election of United States 
Senators in the hands of the people, aud gives the people of the 
several States the right to control their own elections in such 
cases, and this is a Democratic doctrine to which I give my 
hearty approval. [Applause on the Democratic side.] I want 
to say as a Democrat that there is no better or safer place forthe 
rights and liberties of the American people than in the hands 
of the people themselves, and if you can not trust the plain peo- 

le of this country in the exercise of such rights in a republican 
fnt of government, then, in the name of patriotism, whom can 

ou trust? 
s: Mr. MARSH. Donotyou know thatthis bill does not provide 
for the election of United States Senators as the Constitution 
provides for the election of members of the House? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. This amendment may not pro- 
vide for the election of Senators according to the Constitution 
as my colleague understands it, but we on this side do not belong 
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to that school of Federalists who believe the National Govern- 
ment should supervise and control the elections of the people in 
the several Statesand surround the ballot box with Federal super- 
visors, Federal troops and Federal bayonets. Now, Mr. S er, 
itisnolonger aninfrequentcharge that seatsin the Senate of the 
United States are obtained by bribing and corrupting Legisla- 
tures, and whether true or false it has cast a suspicion upon that 
distinguished body which has certainly not increased the confi- 
dence of the people in its integrity and usefulness. Letussomod- 
ify our Constitution that United States Senators will be directly 
dependent upon the people for their commissions, and they will 
be more responsive to the wishes of the people and will learn to 
have a higher regard for the interests and demands of the ope 
than they have $e the dusty traditions of the Senate. he 
closer you can pong public servants to the peonio the more 
thoughtful and careful will they be of the public interest. 

The recent obstructions of the United States Senate to that 
character of legislation soearnestly demanded by the people has 

reatly increased the public desire to bring the members of this 
$i nifiod and independent body in closer touch with the people. 
in, Mr. Speaker, while money may not rank with brains 

in the Senate Chamber, we know in some cases money has far 
outstripped brains in the struggle for a position in that supreme 
assembly. How very difficult, yes, I may say how impossible, 
would it have been for some Senators to enter that high field of 
. statesmanship had it not been for their bank accounts. While 
such gilded statesmen may be able to buy their way through 
conventions, they are not so likely to do so if they must after- 
wards submit their candidacy to the people for their approval. 
The very fact that a candidate for the United States Senate 
would have to go directly before all the people for their in- 
dorsement would cause political parties to nominate for that 
office those whom they considered their bestand strongest men. 

It may be argued that a candidate can as well buy a nomina- 
tion in a convention as in a legislative caucus. But it must be 
observed that when the candidate is dealing with the legisla- 
tive caucus he knows just what he is doing; he knows he is se- 
curing a seat in the Senate of the United States for just so many 
dollars, But if he should buy a nomination from a convention 
he does not know what he is getting; he is only securing a 
chance, and must still submit his claims to the people. Hence, 
there is not the same inducement to purchase a nomination in 
convention as from the Legislature. 

I wish to remark, further, that if Senators were elected by the 
people they would be more likely to represent a majority of the 

ople of the State than when elected by the Legislature. The 

tates are sometimes so outrageously gerrymandered in their 
legislative apportionmentsthat a minority and not a majority of 
the people of the State are represented in the upper House of 
Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, publie sentiment through my section of the coun- 
try is almost unanimously in favor of electing United StatesSen- 
ators by the pes le, and I believe this is a wise and patriotic 
conclusion. believe if we will make the Senators of the United 
States directly dependent upon the people for their election they 
will show a greater anxiety to carry out the will of the people 
as expressed at the ballot box. 

I repeat, why can we not trust the people themselves in select- 
ing their ownrepresentatives in the Senate of the United States? 
A majority of the people are usually right in the discharge of 
great public duties. And for myself, I would rather risk the 
wisdom and patriotism of all the people in the selection of United 
States Senators than to intrust this high and patriotic duty to 
a small band of legislators. 

I hope this resolution may pass and that this proposition may 
be adopted as a part of our Federal Constitution. 


Silver. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH WHEELER, 


OF ALABAMA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, March 1, 1894. 

The H having und msiderati 
Peri es of the silver bullion held n the. . C 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama said: 

Mr. SPEAKER. In the beginning of my speech of August 11, 
1893, in giving my reasons for demanding that a bill for the 
coinage of silver should accompany the repeal of the Sherman 
act, I stated— 


that after the repeal of the Sherman act no man on this floor will ever suc- 


cessfully vote for the free coinage of silver. If two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the members of both Houses were in favor of free co. of silver, or of 
3 of coin: on any kind of basis, the other t would filibuster 
and would be applauded by the metropolitan journals for what the New 
York millionaires would call “patriotic devotion to the best interests of the 
country." (Laughter and applause.] 8 

My prediction has been more than verified. For many days 
Democrats from the Northeast have allied themselves with 
solid Republican party under the leadership of Hon. THOMAS 
B. REED, and have wasted the time of the House in filibuster- 
ing against a bill which provides for the coinage of $55,000,000 
in silver—less than adollar for each citizen of the United States. 
I hope our friends will not be deceived into the idea that this 
filibustering and opposition to the bill is sanctioned by Mr. 
Cleveland. We recollect that immediately after the repeal of 
the Sherman law, the Secretary of the Treasury ordered all the 
mints to prepare for the coinage of all the silver owned by the 
5 which would be going far beyond what is proposed 

yt . 

This was understood to be by direction of the President, and 
Mr. Cleveland's last utterance on the silver question was a posi- 
tive expression in favor of silver coinage, as soon as the uncon- 
ditional repeal bill became the law. In his letter to Governor 
Northen, September 25, he says: z 

Within the limits of what I have written I am a friend of silver, but I be- 
lieve its proper place in our currency can only be fixed by a readjustment 
of our currency 1 and the inauguration ot a consistent and com- 
prehensive financialscheme. I think such a thing can only be entered upon 
profitably after the repeal of the law which is ree with all our financial 
woes. In the present state of the public mind this law can not be built upon 
nor patched in such a way as to relieve the situation. 

As an irrefutable argument in favor of the parenga of this bill 
and immediately proceeding to coin the silver bullion which is 
now in the Treasury, I have only to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that every prediction and promise made b 
advocates of unconditional repeal has failed to be verified, an 
that ery. prediction made or fear expressed by those who de- 
manded that a law for silver coinage at a proper ratio should be 
enacted has been verified. 


PREDICTIONS OF ADVOCATES OF UNCONDITIONAL REPEAL. 


First. The unconditional repeal men asserted that so soon as 
that law was passed cotton would rise to 10 cents, wheat to $1 a 
bushel, and other products in proportion. 

Second. That money would cease to be hoarded, and would 
freely flow in the channels of trade. 

We were told that unconditional repeal would open the vaults 
of the New York banks and money would immediately flow in 
all the channelsof trade, and the enormous surplus reserve which 
then encumbered the bank vaults would be diverted to indus- 
trial occupations. 

The New York Press assured us that this would be the effect. 
Speakers on this floor reiterated that such would follow as the 
result of the repeal, and even Mr. Cleveland was misled and 
in his letter to Mr. Northen gave this as one of his reasons for 
desiring the repeal. In his letter he said: 

J want our financial condition and the laws relating to our a 80 
safe and reassuring that those who have 8 spend and invest it in 
business and new enterprises, instead of hoarding it. 

Third. We were assured that the export of gold to Europe 
would cease; that gold would again be paid for customs dues, 
and that the Treasury would be rapidly replenished. 

Fourth. We were told by the metropolitan press and by speak- 
ers on this floor that immediately upon our enacting uncondi- . 
tional repeal England and Germany would hasten to join us in 
laws for the coinage of silver. We were told that they would 
be prompt in asking for an international conference for the pur- 
pose of effecting such an agreement. 

Fifth. We were with great emphasis assured that uncondi- 
tional repeal would place silver in a better attitude, and that it 
would rapidly rise to its value when it was ona pearly with gold. 

Sixth. They also told us that stocks, bonds, and all the secur- 
ities would rise to their former value; that a boom of prosperit; 
would burst upon our distressed country, causing an increase 
demand for labor and increased prices, and that business of all 
kinds would be restored to prosperity. 


DEBASING SILVER LOWERS PRICE OF PRODUCTS. 


The friends of bimetallism opposed unconditional repeal and 
presented this House with what I regarded irrefutable argu- 
ments against every one of these propositions, and never in the 
history of legislation have predictions been more fully verified. 

Since the passage of the unconditional repeal bill cotton, wheat, 
stocks, silver, and other American products so far from rising 
in value have fallen even below the very low prices of last year. 

From the day that silver was debased by the passage of the 
unconditional repeal bill of October 31, 1893, cotton, wheat, sil- 
ver, and other products have fallen in value notwithstanding 
that the supply and stock of each has been much less than pre- 
vious years. 


- 
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If the advocates of unconditional repeal were correct in their 


assertion that it would eren increase the price of cotton 
and wheat,it is very clear that the passage of the bill would 
have caused an upward bound in prices, but we tind the actual 
facts were precisely the reverse. On November 1, it was known 
to the world that the unconditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act was an accomplished fact. 

I read from the report of the Produce Exchange, of Novem- 
ber 1: 


WHEAT AGAIN DECLINES. 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, November 1. 
Wheat futures were again weaker this morning. 
The Associated Press, November 2, says: 
NEw YORE, November 2. 
COTTON. 


Moderatedemand. Prices firm. Sales, 10,000 bales, spot. 
Strength is due almost entirely to decreasing receipts. 
Wheat steady. 


Flour duli. 


New York Herald report, dated November 3, says: 
FRIDAY, November 3—8 p. m. 


Cotton declined 3 to 5 points, recovered this and advanced 3 to 5 points, 
lost this and declined 3 to 5 points. 


Friday, July 12, 1894. 
The visible supply of wheat, corn, oats, and cotton at this 


time and a year ago was as follows: 
VISIBLE SUPPLY OF WHEAT. 


pex 

a VETE Pee IRAE A cest P omes EP SNE AL piece i c, 

qp SEE Ol Cat IIE Dar Rr C LAS Et Esa ESTA UR SUE ETT: 57, 105, 000 
VISIBLE SUPPLY OF CORN. 

J77ͤõͤĩ ³¹ꝛ1 — peices SCIT EU E, 8,165, 000 
VC EYE Ser Lieb R TT.... UO E V to Ue oed 7,073, 000 
VISIBLE SUPPLY OF OATS. 

JE I rr crue T 3,621, 000 

(| Sea een ee ĩV,u . T 529, 
VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON. 

ts on Ne ie ED NR eet e E ST E gate ea Pda 3,183,572 

77; a VPE ERO adem Cei desc SE REND REI 3,114, 000 


For the calendar year 1893 the United States produced $77,- 
516,000 and the world $208,371,000 of silver at co value, and 
for the year ending June 30, 1894, the United States only pro- 
duced $55,000,000, and the world only $175,000,000. 

Under ordinary conditions this great decrease in production 
and in supply should have made an enormous increase of price. 

Igive PON 2 table which is explained in the caption. 


Table showing the prices of wheat, corn, oats, cotton, and silver A: t 7, 1892, 
after Mr. sland'8 message p dear e unconditional repeal, Seach 8, 
1893, after unconditional repeal March 2, 1894, and July 16, 1894. 


Nov.3, | Mar.1, | J 1 
1893. 1891. [4 5 


E d 


When Congress was called together in August, 1893, the low 
prices were seus e and distress throughout the land. 

We see that by November there was a very slight increase in 
values of farm products, but from the moment of unconditional 
repeal all these products have fallen in value except oats, and 
the price of that was only maintained in consequence of the un- 
precedented decrease in production. 

In July, 1893, a terrible panic existed, and stock of all kinds 
fell to a fearfully low figure. 

The Daily Indicator, a leading financial paper of New York, 
gives a table showing the average value of twenty leading stocks 
on July 7, 1893, was 544, and on July 7, 1894, the average value 
of the same stocks had fallen to 52§. : 

Although the production of silver has fallen to less than one- 
half of that of the preceding year, the general trend has been 
for lower prices. 

FARMERS ALSO SUPFER IN ANOTHER WAY. 


There are other ways the people in the United States, und 
especially the farmers, suffer from legislation against silver. 

No one will deny but that the demonetization of silver caused 
a rise in the price of gold. European capitalists buy silver with 
gold thus enhanced in value, and with this silver they purchase 
cotton, cotton goods, and wheat in India for transportation to 
Europe. It must be evident to everyone that nny legislation 


8 


which increases the price of gold results in an immediate and 
direct loss to the wheat and cotton growers of this country. I 
read from a work called Depreciation of Silver.” It says, 
page 54: 

Th effect of ad tion of sil 
ponny on esperis drom ik a te other trop 
land. An English merchant can now buy many more rupees he for- 
merly could with the same number of sovereigns, and therefore he can im- 
port from India, though prices at Calcutta are not at a level at which it 
would have paid him to operate if he had not had that novel facility in get- 
ting rupees. 
This book was written by Mr. Bagehot, the editor of the Lon- 
don Economist. 

-Mr. J. Shields Nicholson seven years ago made the following 
Statement to the royal commission on gold and silver: 


Now, it.seems to me 1 if the price of silver rose to its old level 
epee eid not be Deed ted 1 India ipn prices rose in a corre- 
sponding degree. For s a silver country, the price of wheat there 
is independent of the relative value of gold and Pise An 
at present will give the Indian price in silver, and he can 
less gold, and thus competition will lower the 
rose the exporter from India must get more go 
would, on this view, raise the price of wi to a corresponding degree. 


This was in reply to the following direct question by the 
chairman of the commission: 

Indian wheat is the v: wheat that is complained of by Secretary Man- 
ning, Secretary of the United States Treasury, as ha’ owered the price 
ot an and American wheat, and he attributes it to the divergence 
of gold from silver. You do not think tying gold and silver again would 
the price of English and American wheat by 25 per cent? 

Even Mr. REED, who has always been a gold-standard man, 
has at last waked up to a realization of this question. 
In his recent letter in favor of silver coinage Mr. REED says: 

+ 9 * [t is evidently important for debtor nations, on which list we 
stand first, to raise the price of silver and thereby reduce that bounty no 
exports which Asia now enjoys. 

Under this condition the Massachusetts cotton mills find it 
profitable to import cotton direct from Egypt, a trade which is 
very rapidly increasing. 


DEBASING SILVER DRIVES MONEY FHOM CHANNELS OF TRADE. 


As a proof of this I will state thatthe surplus reserves, above 
the legal requirement, of the banks of the city of New York, 
on November 6th, 1892, were $2,078,525, but the withdrawal of 
money from the channels of trade during the effort by the banks 
to force unconditional repeal was so great that at the date of its 
passage this surplus above the legal requirement was $52,013,450 
and the total surplus in those banks was $163,866,600. 

The ae reserve above the legal requirement on the date 


silver 
silver 


of unconditional repeal for eight years was: 
-... 852,018, 450 | 1889 . $1,120 475 
... 9,078,525 | 1888 a rede 
5, 632, 900 


* Deficit. 


This énormous increase of reserves was made the basis of one 
of the arguments for unconditional repeal. . We were told that 
these reserves had been increasing, and that this amount of 
money was withdrawn from the channels of business principally 
on account of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. It is 
true these reserves had been increasing during the time the 
banks had been ering v0 compel Congress to demonetize silver, 
the reserves for the nine weeks preceding unconditional repeal 


having been as follows: 

September 9................ $2, 966, 375 | October 11. 

Seprember 16888 10, 601.7 October 21... e Dc 
September 23.. em 950 | October 28 — 48,787,475 
September 30. . November 4 52, 013, 450 
OCODE d acre ru e qua ER 


When money is plentiful and business prosperous the average 
surplus reserves in the New York banks was about $15,000,000, 
the money of the banks being loaned out to business men, buf 
the enactment of laws to contract a currency has the effect to 
peaks proce fall, or, what is the same thing, to make money rise 
in value. : 
Financiers always hold on to things that they know must de- 
erease in quantity, and therefore must increase in value. 
Every writer on political economy emphasizes this principle. 
Therefore, when the money power succeeded in forcing the 
legislation which told the world that the United States had 
adopted the gold standard, all financiers knew that prices would 
fall,and that money would buy more products or property at a 
future time than it would at the present time. 
They therefore very wisely hoarded their money and quietly 
awaited the Has, Bui 

It is therefore plain to all reasoning men that unconditional 
repeal so far from reducing the surplus reserves would have ex- 
actly the contrary effect. 


* Deficit. 


We see from this table that unconditional repeal has driven 
money from the channels of trade. 
DEBASING SILVER CAUSES GOLD TO FLOW TO EUROPE. 

To show the exact amount of gold which certain banks of the 
rincipal nations of Europe have gathered from the United 
tates. Isubmit the following: 

Table showing gold in certain banks in Europe at dates indicated. 


November | Febru: July 12, 
Banks. 1, 1893. 22, 1894. i^ 

nein... 229,740, 768 £38, 506, 347 
Penk of FLANCO . m 69,171,569 | | 73,099,537 
* Bank of Germany .........-- a 33,054,000 | — 33,742, 500 
Bank of Austria- 10,192,000 | — 10,535,000 
Bank of Netherlands 4, 255, 000 4,522, 000 
[OO CE AANA ERN 3, 036, 000 2; 803, 833 
[I Ue a eee ugue Dc Den 7, 918, 000 7,918, 000 
V 147, 120,063 | 188,276,887 | 171,170,717 


So far from gold poing accumulated in our country and in our 
y has been continually decreasing. 


E A Ta FEAR E 143,064, 349. 59 


The tolam atai gold on hand at thistime is- 64, 221,267.00 


Showing a net loss oz 78. 843, 082. 59 

On November 1, 37 per cent of the customs in New Vork was 
paid in gold. It was contended that unconditional repeal would 
cause this reentage of gold receipts to increase, but, on the 
contrary, bes are falling off, and during the last four months 
they have averaged less than 2 per cent. 

The above s show that, so far from drawing gold to us 
by the unconditional repeal act; it has driven it from us, and 
that while the Treasury has lost $78,843,082.59 of gold coin, the 
banks of Europe which I have given have gained gold to the 
amount of £24,056,654, about equal to $120,283,270. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY HAVE NOT ASKED FOR BIMETALLISM. 


The prediction that England and Germany would hasten to 


ask the United States to join them in bimetallism has not been 


verified. 


On the contrary, on May 4 the House of Commons voted down | 


a resolution for even considering international agreement. 

Our press dispatches of May 5 contain the following: 

SHUT THE SILVERITE OFF. 
LONDON, May 4. 

Inthe House of Commons this evening Mr. Samuel Smith, Liberal mem- 
berof Flintshire, moved a resolution that the Government endeavor to se- 
cure a stable for the exchange of gold and silver by interna agree- 
ment. The House, however, counted the motion out without discussion. 

Another dispatch of the same date fully pene the feeling 
of England on the question of silver. Thisandother tches 
show that England can not be expected to advocate any rna- 
tional agreement: 


A BRITISH VIEW OF SILVER, 
LONDON, May 4. 


‘The Statist in an article on the bimetallic conférence says that it is an 
imposing demonstration; butthe Statist points out that bimetallism is im- 
practicable, adding: The banking community everywhere oppose an inter- 
ecg agreement which, moreover, would be a serious detriment toGreat 

Another dispatch from London dated May 21, shows that Eng- 
land admits that her purpose of adhering to the gold standard 
is to reduce the price of products; and it says that the fall in 
prices of silver and other articles caused the present supply of 


gold to be sufficient. 

We always contended that this was the p of England, 
but it was not until that —€— aided all street, had 
forced us on a gold standard that her people laa the audacity to 


make this ion. 


HOW GOLD COMES TO HOLD ITS OWN. 

LONDON, May 21. 
The Times, in its financial article, discussing the strong and sustained 
current of gold into the Bank of England, says: It emanates from various 


quarters, and is by no means wholly from the United States and India. The 
world’s supply of gaia now € to be excessive. It has beenl over- 

g the demand, but the fall in the prices of silver and other es has 
finally secured an adjustment. 


This is an admission that our apprehensions were well founded. 
It admits that one purpose in demonetizing silver was to reduce 
ur eus of products. 

e friends of silver in Germany also made efforts to secure 
consideration of the question by that government, but the con- 
ference adjourned without favorable action, , 

The country has now had a fair trial of the effect of uncondi- 
tional repeal, and it seems to me that silver legislation is im- 
peratively demanded. 

Our experience during the last year has gone very far in giv- 
ing evidence to the world that contraction of money is always fol- 


lowed by a fall in prices; this of necessity causes a falling off in 
production, which throws many laborers out of employment; 
and we have idle and starving men, women, and bori paek and 


3 
experience of all time has proven that expansion in the currency 
of the country produces activity and prospe in all classes of 
business unde Prices rise because there is plenty of 
money and a demand for all classes of productions. Manufacto- 
ries are stimulated to meet the demand; labor is sought for 
and receives good remuneration. 

PROSPERITY WILL COME. ^ 

Ido not doubt for a. moment but that we will have a fair pros- 
perity even with the gold standard. 

The energy of our people, the caring Si our soil, and therich- 
ness and abundance of our minerals, in a measure overcome 
3 EUR of silver deren mgm o in ask 5 * pareen 

a people, possessing,as they do, s opport es for a 
greet property. why hamper their energies with evil Ci ird 
tion? Why throw obstacles in puer map of progress? y 
make advancement slower and doubly difficult? $ 

Why not stimulate and help fhe efforts of such a people? All 
they ask is that the promises of the Democratic platform be re- 
deemed; that the tariff be revised and reformed so as to be just 
to all people and to all sections, and to enable us to secure a share 
of trade and commerce with all the nations of the earth; that 
silver be coined as pledged in that instrument; that strict econ- 
omy and integrity be exacted in every department of the Gov- 
ernment, and that the unconstitutional prohibitory tax which 
now crushes the financial systems of sovereign States be re- 
pealed. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN L. WILSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R.4861) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. WILSON of Washington said: 
| Mr. CHAIRMAN: No State in the Union receives such asledge- 

hammer blow to all of her industries in the present bill as the 
State of Washington, because we are large producers of wool, 
lumber, coal, barley, hops, and lead. Thousands of men have 
been employed in the field, in the forest, and in the mine at well- 

aid wages, and to place the pois of their industry, of their 
abor, and- of their energy ali upon the free list as so-called raw 
material, doesthem avery great and ssrious damage, because 
they believe that the repeal of the duty upon the so-called raw 
material will not reduce the price of anything the farmer or 
laborer has to buy. 

It is possible that the price of raw material may be reduced by 
the removing of the duty, which places it into competition wi 
cheaper labor of the old countries, but the farmer does not buy 
raw material. He buys the manufactured article made out of 
wool, of coal, iron, and lead ore. The argument made by gen- 
tlemen who are placing all of this on the free list, that it will 
reduce the price of the manufaetured article is simply twaddle. 
If our manufaeturing industries must have cheaper raw mate- 
rial in order to live and continue their manufactures, then the 
cheaper raw material will not enable him to sell the manufac- 


. 
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fured product cheaper. If theyintend to produce goods cheaper 
they would not be so active, so earnest, and so industrious for 
the retention of the duty upon the finished product, as has been 
done in the bill now before the House for consideration. 

Ido not believe for asingle momentthatthey intend to reduce 
the price. The manufacturers of this country know that the 
ropen of the duty upon the so-called raw material will benefit 
no TD themselves. They mean to buy as cheaply as they 
possibly can and sell as dear. This is human nature, and I say 
to the House, and say to this side, that upon broad, national, 
equitable principles the Western Republican isa protectionist— 
aprotectionist to American labor wherever found and wherever 
M Dada 

estern producers of coal, of wool, lumber, lead, barley, hops 
can stand the competition of Australia and South American and 
Mexican lead ores and British Columbia lumber if the Eastern 
manufacturers can stand that of English woolen and cheap Ger- 
man iron and steel manufactures, but a policy that starts out 
with the view of abolishing all protection to Western interests 
and only recognizing the trusts of this country will not, in my 
judgment, be long endured by the people of the West, and when 
that policy is adopted by a majority of this House and becomes 
alaw upon the statute books of the country you will see the 
West enter upon a policy for its own protection and interests. 

Mr. Chairman, the manufacture of lumber is one of the great- 
est industries of the Pacificcoast. The capital involved is about 
$50,000,000. There are 840 sawmillsand 404shingle mills in the 
States of California, Oregon, and Washington. Their output 
amounted in 1892 to 2,300,000,000 feet of lumber and 2,200,000,000 
shingles, valued at$27,000,000. This vast product represents the 
wori of 30,000 men and living of 100,000 people. The wagesag- 
gregated$18,000,000. British Columbia has anareagreater than 
the three States combined and is said to have a greater area of 
timber land. Its woodsarelike those of Washington—fir, cedar, 
pine, hemlock, etc. Development of the trade there was long 
after its development here. In fact, in earlier years lumber 
was exported to the province from the State. 

The industry has grown rapidly of late, but notwithstanding 
the imposition of tariff charge they are now shipping lumber 
into the United States. Last year British vessels carried lum- 
ber to our ports. Saw logs to the amount of 6,000,000 feet have 
been brought from the woods of British Columbia to sawmills 
in the State of Washington during the year 1893. One of the 
features of the trade in manufactured lumber, which will apply 
to coal as well, is the use made of British ships. They will prac- 
Foniy monopolize transportation between Canadian and Amer- 

can ports. 

In the loss in the transportation of coal and lumber, occasioned 
by transfer of the trade, a severe blow will be administered to 
our ships, and incidentally to the hundreds of men A 
Our Canadian neighbors have advantages that enable them to 
beat us in the timber trade. Our people are obliged to buy their 
lands and are then taxed for them. The Canadians lease from 
the Government and pay no tax. With transportation cheaper, 
wages lower, and the lands so held that stumpage can be pur- 
chased and the title remain in the Crown, it will not be possible 
for our people to compete with the Provincial lumbermen. 

Mr. Chairman, in refutation of the theory that manufactured 
lumber is or ought to be considered araw material, I append cer- 
tain statements showing the importance of the industry in the 
United States. Iam under t obligations to my friend from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SHAW] for the preparation of these statements. 
They show beyond any denial how this industry has increased 
under the protective policy of the Republican party. 

These tables are arranged in the following manner: 


EASTERN GROUP. 


Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, Vermont. 
Delaware, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
, CENTRAE GROUP 
Illinois, Kentucky, Ohio West Virginia. 
Indiana, Missouri, Tennessee, 
LAKE GROUP. 
Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin. 
SOUTHERN GROUP. 
Alabama, Georgia North Carolina, Virginia. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, South Carolina, irg 
Florida, Maryland, Texas, 
PACIFIC GROUP, 
California, Oregon, Washington. 
MISCELLANEOUS GROUP. 
Alaska, Iowa, New Mexico, South Dakota, 
Arizona, Kansas, North Dakota, Utah, 
Colorado, Montana, Oklahoma and In- Wyoming. 
Idaho Nebraska, dian Territory, 


Statement showing the development of the industry of the manufacture of lumber 
and other products from prt heft bolts. á ai 


TABLE NO. 1. 
Atia of estab- 
Groups. ments. 
1890. | 1880. 

Eastern group 6,422 9,199 
Central UR em. 5,945 7,192 
Lake group 3, 088 2, 587 
Southern group 4, 203 , 729 
rr EES S E A ceed 831 516 
Miscellaneous group 519 894 
Total for the United States 21,011 | — 25,708 


From this it will appear that the number of establishments in 
1880 was greater than the number in 1890, the only increase in 
number being in the Lake and Pacific groups of States. This 
is well understood by those familiar with the lumber business, 
and indicates that larger mills have been constructed, with in- 
creased sawing capacity and improved machinery. 


TABLE No. 2. 


Capital invested. 
CURT: ` 1890. 1880. 
97,916,481 | $53, 207, 493 
52, 971, 092 27, 119, 934 
223, 730, 683 65, 855, 632 
57, 883, 015 17, 582, 095 
42, 821, 900 10, 489, 012 
21, 016, 847 6,931, 825 
496, 839,968 | 181, 186, 122 


From this statement it may be seen that the capital invested 
in the business in 1880, viz, $181,186,122, had increased up to 
the year 1890 to the tremendous aggregate of $496,339,968, be- 
ing an increase in ten years of $315,153,856, or 174 per cent, a 
record of industrial development without a parallel in the his- 


tory of any nation. 
ry y TABLE NO. 3. 


Aggregate value of 
prođucts. 


Groups. 


20, 689, 
8, 194, 155 
10, 597, 006 


233, 268, 729 


The value of the annual product in 1880 was $233,268,729, an 
increase in ten years tothe magnificent total in 1890 of $403, 667, 
555, an increase in the output of the lumbering establishments 
of $170,398,826, or 73 per cent. 


TABLE No. 4. 
Number of opera- 
Groups tives employed. 
Eastern group -E =e 
Central PROUT pein uu lU co e ese CMae qusdam eh dE alU 
Lake group....... 
Southern group 
Pacific group....... 


Miscellaneous group 
Total for the United States 


The number of operatives employed in these manufacturing 
establishments in I was 147,956, and the number employed in 
1890 was 286,197, an increase of the number ofpeople furnished 
employment of 74 per cent. 

It certainly will appear from an examination of this statement 
thatin the lumber industry at least the development under the 
protective tariff system has broadened the field of labor and fur- 
nished opportunities for employment to a vast army of people, 
and yet we are told by champions of the tariff for revenue only 
that this vast army of people are engaged in the manufacture of 


raw material, which it is proposed shall be unprotected and fur- 
nished to the workingmen of the country free of duty. 
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TABLE No. 5. 
Annual wages paid. 
Groups. " E 

Eastern group —-„„„„„„„„:„%„„„„4⸗4„ 88, 081,560 
Central ond GRE 6, 418, 657 
Lake group.......- 10, 149, 596 
Pacific group. 1. 598 £9 

c Oup...... * 

ed 8 1,315, 593 

Total for the United States 31, 845, 974 


Pacific group... 
Miscellaneous group 


Average for the United States............. 


GREAT TIMBERED DOMAIN. 


Mr. Chairman, I am indebted to the New Year edition of the 
Puget Sound Lumberman for the following information regard- 
ing the amount and value of the timber interests of the State of 
of Washington: 

There are in the State 43,786,100 acres of land, or 69,994 square miles, of 
which 23,588,512 acres are timber land. This area contains fifteen times more 
timber than the State of Michi, , eighteen times more than that of Wis- 
consin, and thirty times more t the stumpage of the State of Minnesota. 
Even more: The State of penes re has more timber than the nine lumber 

rodu States of the South, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Maine, 

ew York, and Pennsylvania together. According to statistics compiled 
early last year from authentic sources, which do not materially differ from 
the census estimate, Washington’s standing timber is as follows: 


Number 


Number of Stumpage 
County. eer feet standing. | value. 

Asotin ... 128, 000 1, 280, 000, 000 $1, 280, 000 
Chehalis.. 1,230,080 | 30, 173, 440, 000 28, 080, 080 
allam .. 1,004, 000 25, 100, 000, 000 12, 550, 000 
2222... A E OA MUN 268, 500 5, 101, 522, 000 3,571, 065 
RTT o rE 192, 000 2, 112, 000, 000 2, 112, 000 
Cowlitz .. 521, 460 10, 429, 200, 000 6, 257, 520 
Douglas 35, 000 238, 000, 000 190, 400 
Garfield ‘71, 080 788, 481, 000 788, 481 
Island.. 86, 007 1, 892, 154, 000 946, O77 
Jefferson . 1, 152, 000 31, 640, 000, 000 14, 238, 000 
— eS 879,600 | 20, 230, 800, 000 14, 161, 560 
tsap. 192, 000 3, 840, 000, 000 1, 920, 000 
Kittitas 1, 280, 000 25, 600, 000, 000 15, 360, 000 
Klickita 602, 080 12, 041, 600, 000 6, 020, 800 
Lewis.. 1, 413, 600 30, 392, 400, 000 15, 196, 000 
Lincoln 140, 800 985, 600, 000 788, 480 
Mason ... 400, 800 12, 441, 600, 000 7, 464, 900 
Okanogan .... 4, 500, 000 22, 500, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
ECC 414, 720 12, 532, 200, 000 6, 266, 000 
Pierce .... 668, 400 15, 205, 100, 000 10, 643, 570 
San Juan 45, 000 900, 000, 000 540, 000 
Skagit... 596, 890 15, 817, 585, 000 11, 863, 189 
Skamania 759,715 18, 765, 375, 000 7, 506, 150 
Snohomish . 900, 000 25, 200, 000, 000 20, 160, 000 
Spokane........ 427, 000 4, 270, 000, 000 5, 124, 000 
Stevens ......... 3, 260, 000 19, 560, 000, 000 19, 560, 000 
ton..... 321, 000 8, 346, 000, 000 6, 259, 500 
Wahkiakum. 102, 840 2, 180, 208, 000 1, 635, 155 
Wallawalla. 108, 160 919, 360, 000 919, 300 
Whatcom... 354,280 285, 107, 708, 000 18, 875, 781 
Whitman 72,000 683, 000, 000 683, 000 
C REG 800,000 | 16, 000, 000, 000 9, 600, 000 
"TOME Ez — e XVP. e 23,588,512 410, 333, 335, 000 299, 561, 329 

As compared with these fi, the timber sources of the principal lum- 
ber-producing States of the Union do not begin to 9 with those of 


m. According to the census report the amount of standing tim- 


Was 
ber in the South and the East is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, lumber must be protected, if the great lumber 
industry of the Northern States, from Maine to the Pacific, is 
to survive, and if the hundreds of thousands of men now em- 
ployed in that industry are not to be added to the army of un- 
employed. Every withdrawal of protection from American in- 
dustries is a step toward anarchy, and every man who when em- 
ployed is a valuable member of the community, if unemployed 
and desperate becomes a itive menace to the public peace 
and security. The 300,000 lumbermen in American woods, from 
Washington to the Atlantic, should not and must not be driven 
from their employment by the passage of the measure now be- 
3 House. Protect American labor by defeating the abom- 

tion! 


Copy of resolutions passed by the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of the 
Northwest at the annual meeting on February 23, 1892. 

Whereas there has been pro d tothe Congress of the United States 
and persistently urged by ce political parties that the tariff on lumber 
Shall either be removed or greatiy reduced; and 

Whereas this association believes in the sound doctrine of American mar- 
kets for American lumbermen; and 

Whereas the removal of duty on lumber would allow the products of 
British Columbia mills to be sold in competition with the lumber manufac- 
turers of Washington and Oregon; and 

Whereas these products in Canada are produced by a class of labor not 
permitted or employed by American mills; and 

Whereas the amount of stumpage paid by the Canadian manufacturers 
is merely nominal: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That this association most earnestly urge our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress 
ures tending to the removal or diminution of the duty on lumber, thereby 
affording Bee pean to an industry which needs a fostering care. 

And be tt further resolved, Thata sony of these resolutions be forwarded to 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

North Pacific Lumber Company, Portland, Oregon; Prescott, Ve- 

ness & Co., Winlock, Wash.; Rainier Power and Railwa: m- 

y, Seattle, Wash.; Ferry Mill Com any, Zeus ash. ; 

en & Nelson Mill Company, Seattle ash.; Puget Mill 

Company, Port Gamble, Wash.; Gray's Harbor Commercial 

Com 8 Wash.; Lake Shore Lumber Company, 

Seattle, Wash: . W. Thompson Sawmill Company, Tacoma, 

Wash.; Hastie Lumber Company; 

Blakely Mill err Port B ly, Wash. ; 

kland, W. cMurray Cedar Lumber 

n Wash.; Stimson Mill ME ryt Seattle, 

Wash. Allen & Harkness, Olympia, Wash.: St. ui and Ta- 
ny, Tacoma, Wash. ; 

pany, Tacoma, Wash.; Seatco Manufacturing Company, Bu- 

coda, Wash.: Union Mill Company, Tacoma. Wash.; North- 

western Lumber Company, Hoq Wash.; S. E. Slade Lum- 

ber Company. Aberdeen, Wasn. i2 . Weatherwax Lumber 


to use their best endeavors to defeat any meas- 


Company, Aberdeen, Wash.; Buc ley Lumber Compan , Buck- 
ley, Wash.; Kent Mill Company, Kent, Wash.; J. N. Foye & 
Son Company, Tacoma, Wash. 


What has been said in regard tolumber will, with equal force, 
apply to the coal industry of the Pacific Northwest. One of the 
chief resources of the State of Washington is coal. Its discov- 
ery was made in 1853. Geologists estimate thé coal area at 
1,000,000 acres. Development of this resource has been slow, 
and nothing was done prior to the war of the rebellion. After 
the war, encouraged by the imposition of an import tax on the 
product of foreign mines, capital was interested, labor employed 
and trade begun. In 1867 10,000 tons were mined; in 1877, 150,000 
tons; in 1887, 800,000 tons, and in 1892, 1,150,000 tons. 

More than 3,000 men find employment in the mines. A great 
number of other men are engaged in the transportation and 
sale of coal. Including those dependent upon these men, and 
others indirectly interested in the trade, it is a reasonable esti- 
mate to make that 20,000 people of the State of Washington live 
to-day upon the interests involved in the opening and operation 
of coal mines. These interests could be vastly increased, and 
would be were the import charge raised to the old figures of 
$1.25 per ton. Our chief competitors in this line of trade are 
in British Columbia. Their minesare at the water's edge. 

Our mines are from 15 to 100 miles from tide water, requiring 
long and expensive hauls. In Canadian mines Chinese coolies 
work; in ours the highest-priced colliers in the world. Such 
advantages as these overcome the duty of 75 cents and enable 
the Provincialists to exclude the product of a number of our 
mines from the principal market of the coast, California. 

The output of British Columbia mines has increased wonder- 
fully of late years, as here indicated: 


Free coal will mean an increased P urbes of 50 per cent from 


the mines of British Columbia, and a decreased product of 50 
per cent from the mines of Washington. In other words, free 
coal means prosperity and happiness north of the forty-ninth 
parallel, and lack of employment, poverty, and strife south. 
WHY FREE COAL? 
There is no valid reason for free coal. The duty on coal is 
contemporaneous with the Constitution itself, and a rate higher 
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than the present one of 75cents per ton was fixed by the Walker 
revenue tariff bill in 1846. Even ROGER Q. MILLS rec 

the folly and injustice of such a free list as that proposed by the 
"Wilson bill, laced coal and iron ore at precisely the same 
rates of duty as the McKinley law. 

The masses of the people are not interested, and will in no 
case be benefited by free bituminous coal. The duty on coal 
has ce not proved an impediment to the growth of manu- 
facturing and the development of the iron and steel industry. 
We now make more than one-third of all the iron and steel of 
the world. With this duty we have distanced Great Britain as 
a manufacturing nation. e have passed her in a rush in the 
manufacture of steel, and in the production of coal in 1892 were 
only 2,000,000 tons behind the nation whose wealth and might 
have for a century been in her coal and iron mines. And this 
has been accomplished by . the American coal miner 
and encouraging the development of our own mineral resources. 

Coal is in no sense a raw material. It is labor that mines the 
coal, labor that brings it to the pit mouth, labor that carts it to 
the freight car, labor that transfers it to the coastwise vessel, 
American labor that sails these vessels, and labor that again dis- 
tributes it to our manufacturing centers. In the mine coal 
is not worth more than 10 of 15 cents per ton. No monopoly 
controls the bituminous coal output, It is produced in thirty- 
one States and Territories. The six or seven railway systems 
which handle the 25,000,000 tons produced in the Southeastern 
Statesare coal at a rate that yields hardly any profit. 
The books of roads show that the cost of transporta- 
tion is less than half a cent per ton per mile. Still farther to re- 
duce the price simply meansless wages for the miner, less wages 
for the employé. The most reliable estimates show 
that 95 per cent of the value of Southern coal at the seaboard 
islabor. Whether the injury comes from foreign invasion of a 
market rightfully our own, or by a lowering of price of coal, 
labor must suffer—in the first place, by enforced idleness; in 
the second place, by reduced wages. ; 

To put coal on the free list will work unnecessary evil to a 
class of labor now gee wees Amighty manufacturing fabric 
has been built up in the United States, the basis of which is coal 
and iron; from an invested capital in 1850 of not much more than 
$500,000,000 to an invested capital of Imo $5,000,000,000; 
from less than a million employed to pro qus millions. For 
over forty years our coal production and our iron ore production 
have kept pace with this progress. In 1850 the total product of 
coal was but seven anda quarter million tons; in 1892, 180,000,000 
tons, within 2,000,000 tons of the output of Great Britain the 
same year. In lessthan a generation the production of iron ore 
has gone from 3,000,000 to 16,000, O00 tons. With such a showing 
as this why experiment? 

The United States to-day produces more than one-third of the 
world's supply of coal, iron ore, pie iron, steel. 

The present is a critical time in the history of coal and iron 
ore mining and transportation. Instead of $2 and $2.25 per day, 
the wages of the British miner range from 60 cents to $1 per 
day. The railroad employés of all sorts average in England 
less than half the rate they are paid here. Labor receives much 
less in Canada than in the United States, and there is no law to 

vent the employment of Chinamen and coolie labor in the 

ova Scotia mines. This is a question that concerns railroad 

employós. Thousands are being laid off, and if the Wilson bill 
becomes a law the wages of all must be reduced. 


Production of coal and value of same, 1892, with number of employés, etc. 


Aver: Average| Total 
— number number 


Total Total 
States. product. value. per jot days of em- 
n. active. | ployés. 

Alabama 788,898 $1.05 271 10,075 
Arkansas. 606, 290 1.94 199 1,128 
California 209,711 2.46 204 187 
Colorado . 5, 685, 112 1.62 229 5,747 
Georgis 212,761 .99 277 467 
Inino: 16, 243, 645 .91 2191 34, 585 
3, 620, 582 1.08 225 6,436 
2,043, 479 1.71 211 3,957 
5,175,060 1.82 230 8,170 
8,955, 505 1.31) 208} 6,559 
ky 2,771,233 .92 217 6,724 
tand.. 8,.053, 580 - 89 225 3, 886 
cea 121,314 1.56 195 230 
$ 3,869, 659 1.23 230 5,893 
Montana... 1,830,847 2.36 258 1,158 
Nebraska... 4, 500 MOI rore et hund: 
New Moxico.. 1,074, 601 1.62 223 1,083 
North Carolina 9,599 1.44 160 90 
North Dakota 39, .96 216- 54 
— NET ET 12, 722, 745 .94 212 22,576 
Oregon 148, 546 4.29 120 90 

Pennsylvania bitumi- 
W 39, 017, 104 .B4 223 66, 655 


Production of coal and value of * 1892, with number of employés, eto. Con- 


Average Average] Total 
States Total Total price 8 number 
> product. value. per of days 
ton active. 
Short tone. 

2,355, 441 1.13 240 

559, 333 2.32 208 

562, 625 1,56 230 

578, 429 .86 192 

2, 763, 547 2.98 247 

7, 852, 114 .80 228 

8, 168, 776 127 225 


DOA: iier enn 126, 856,507 | 126, 124,381 . 
Pen: 28, i 99 219 
[1 PERO RIP NUS SASA 52,472,504 82, 432, 000 1.57 198 129, 050 


* None reported. 


The changes from time to time in the duty on bituminouscoal 
is shown in the following compilation of the tariff laws, to-wit: 


Rate. 


8 .-| 2 cents per bushel, equals £0, 56 
1790-1792 8 cents per bushel, eduals 84 
1792-1704 4} cents per bushel, equals 1.26 
1. 

1812-1816 2. E! 
1816-1894 1.40 
1824-1842 .. 1.68 
vatis cA ESTE RES A DI GXLURNER] Vraispi mene E IA UL ORARAA DUM 1.75 
1846-1857 . $0.05to .75 
1857-1861 . -55 to .65 
eg, ig Os PANE INNEN. AERIAL RS RSA SE OLAS eR Pana = 
1802-1864 . 11 

1864-1872 . 1.25 
1872-1893 E 


There is another industry that is injured by the present bill, 
not only of my State but the States of Colorado and Montana. 
The McKinley bill gave protection to the lead industry of this 
country by placing an import duty of $30 a ton upon all lead im- 
ported into this country, This gave at once somuch encourage- 
ment that large mines were penas and we produced in the 
United States last year 218, tons of lead ore, an amount 
almost sufficient for the entire home demand. 

The present bill places the so-called raw material upon the 
free list, and therefore brings us into competition with the cheap 
labor of Mexico and Spain. It does not strike off but 50 per 
cent on the manufactured article; it still leaves the great lead 
trust, the shot trust, and those controlling the manufactured ar- 
ticle, the white lead trust, the lead ee trust protected, while 
it strikes entirely those who are producing the raw materialand 
paying the most expensive wages in this country for unskilled 
and skiiled labor, and places them in competition with the cheap 
labor, as I have said, of Mexico and Spain. 

Mr. Chairman, in the earlier portion of Mr. Cleveland’s first 
Administration and in that of Mr. Harrison’s the Congress of 
the United States and the Republican pariy gave us protection 
because the lead ore that was imported into this country from 
Mexico amounted to 500 tons a day. While we have had this 
protection I desire to state that white lead and lead pipe and 
shot and lead 5 which is under the control of a trust, 
has remained atabout the same price. The figures that were 
given by the distinguished gentleman from Colorado a few days 
ago will show that while the raw material has continued to 
cut down from $4.20 to $3.10 or $3.20, the manufactured articles 
have remained at.about the same price. 

Why was it necessary to put lead upon the free list and give 

rotection to one of the greatest trusts that has been cepantied 
n modern times? I leave it for the talented chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means or to any other member thereof, 
toanswer. The gentleman from Nebraska in an able speech 
the other day said it was done to paint the cabins upon the 
plains of Nebraska with cheap white lead. He will find that 
that will be an iridescent dream, and the only result will be to 
force the American laborer—the man that works in American 
mines—into competition with the cheap labor of Mexico and 
Spain. In Mexico they pay onan average 75 centsa day and $7 
transportation to the smelters at Omaha, while from the Coeur 
d'Alene for skilled and unskilled labor they pay $3.50 a day and 
$16 a ton transportation. 

The only advantage that the producers of Mexican mines have 
over the erican producer is the advantage of lower wages 
paid laborers for getting the material out. It is said, Mr. 
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Ohairman, that Spain can ship lead ore to the United States as 
“ballast for $1 a ton. If such be the case and any considerable 
‘amount can be shipped it would close ap every mine in the 
United States which relies upon lead ore fôr any part of its ye 
and with it, in my judgment, every Western smelter. Ido not 
ow that such a condition would come to pass, but I do know 
t every year large quantities are shipped to England and 
smelted there, and I see no reason why under the present bill 
they could not bé shipped to the United States with as great 
profit to the shippers as not. í 

Under the present bill the inevitable tendency in every di- 
rection is to lower the price for lead, upon which the value of 
lead ore depends. It does not give to the people who use lead 
pipe,shot, or white lead cheaper rices; but it means more 
misery for Western miners, less freight for Western railroads, 
a vast amount of trouble for many smelters, and an increase in 
the crop of tramps and men out of employment. 

From any point of view, from any arguments made, it must 
be admitted thatif the so-called raw material is to be placed 
upon the free list, then the manufactured article from white 
lead,and shot, and lead pipe,and sheathing should also be placed 
upon the free list. Why give protection to this great trust and 
free trade to the laborers who are producing from the mines of 
mother earth? Inevitably should the bill go into effect it will 
have a tendency to lower wages, and any system that lowers 
wages in this country is always a system of fraud and deceit. 

In all history there is no e more mournful or one more 
exasperating t that which recalls the story of unrequited 
toil. There is something so honorable in work; something so 
noble in industry that the ingenious minds regard injustice to 
the toilers with mingled feelings of ind tion and contempt. 

Mr. Chairman, the arguments in be of protection to lum- 
ber, coal, lead, apply with equal force to wool, hops, iron, prunes. 

SAVE AMERICAN WOOL! 

The most outrageous economic legislation of the century is 
the Bourbon programme which provides for the ruin of the 
American wool-raising industry, while presenting $80,000,000 
from the pockets of the American people to the monopoly known 
asthe sugar trust. The American farmer who toils for a fru- 

al sapport is to be robbed of the sheep whose wool helps him 

a living, while the sugar-trust millionaires are to be endowed 
with many more millions at the expense of the farmer and wage 
earner. A duty on wool is indispensable to the existence of 
that industry, which could not hold its own against foreign im- 
portations. American wool production has been fostered and 
promoted by protection, and is in a fair way, with protection 
continued, to supply all the needs of domestic manufacture. 
Such a result would be a signal step in the progress of the 
country to that industrial independence which Republican pro- 
tection has made possible. On the other hand, the destruction 
of the wool-raising —— would inevitably follow the passage 
of the Bourbon bill, and the United States, so far as concerns 
wool, would be in bondage to South America and Australia. 

The wool industry now, if under normal conditions, as in for- 
mer years would represent the following: 


—::.: R „000, 
Number of sheep. eenn 45,000,000 
Value of err Fagen for pelt and food. -... $30,000,000 
Amount paid in wages --.. 825,000,000 
oe uU services of flock-masters... = as — 

of washing ier: 
‘Total amount paid for lador ecco ue cc coma er erre e er rr $80,000,000 
Here is a capital invested of $520,000,000, giving partial em- 


ployment to more than 1,000,000 people, with wages and value 
of services $80,000,000, and with a total product of $110,000,000 
annually. This exceeds the ae invested and number of 
persons employed in wool manufacturing. 

There is not, and there should not be, any division between 
West and East on the protection issue. It is im ble to in- 
jure the Western farmer without injuring the tern wage 
ere to degrade and impoverish the Kage. earner without 

juring the farmer. Protection is for the benefit of all the 
gountry and all its inhabitants, and none are more vitally inter- 
Te in the maintenance of protection than those who toil on 
the farm and at the loom. Only the most shortsighted can 
view the tariff as a local issue or welcome an apparent advan- 
tage for one section gained at the cost of grievousloss and dam- 
age to some other section of the Republic. 

Free wool at the price of extirpation of the Western wool- 
raising industry would be a curse instead of a blessing to the 
Eastern wage earner and manufacturer, and would be a most 
disastrous and lasting omani; not to the West alone, but to 
the Union, It is because I believe in genuine protection for 
every Américan industry, East and West, North and South. that 
if has protested against the sectional and cruel plot to rob the 


American farmer of his sheep and to weaken the Republic by 
depriving it of a great and promising industry. There is no 
Mason and Dixon’s line in the Republican protection of the Mc- 
Kinley law. That law knows no distinction of American inter- 
ests on the prairies of Nebraska, in the forests of Washington, 
or the factories of New York or New England. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a large constituency of farmers, 
and of men that work in the field and in the forest and in the 
mine, and in their name I protest against the enactment into a 
law of this so-called Wilson bill, and denounce it here and now 
as a cowardly and miserable makeshift, sectional in its charac- 
ter, and covered all over with the trail of trusts. 


Free Coinage of the Standard Silver Dollar. 
SPEECH 
HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 30, 1895, 


On the bill (H. R. 4445) for the free colnage of the standard silver dollar. 

Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For the information of the House and the 
country I desire to submit a few suggestions and remarks upon 
the silver 833 and especially upon the bill which I intro- 
duced and is now pending in Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. e bill is as follows: 

A bill for the free coinage of the standard silver dollar. 


Beit enacted, etc., That so much of the act of Fe 12, 1873, entitled 
“An act and amending the laws relative to the ts, assay ee 
and coinage of United States," as prohibits the coinage of the standa 
silver dollar be, and the same is hereby, re ed. 


SEC. 2. That so much of the act entitled TAn act DT to the act 
entitled ‘An act establishing a mint and regulating the coins of the United 
States,' " approved January 18, 1537, as relates to and vides for the cotn- 


age and legal-tender power of the standard silver dollar of E eom 
panama e be, and the same is hereby, revived and reénacted into full 
‘orce an . 


Ihave endeavored for the past two months to get this bill be- 
fore the House for its consideration, but find it impossiblo to do 
so because of a lack of a quorum of the committee. 

Itis well known that our committee is com of seven- 
teen members, nine of whom, just a bare majority, are in favor 
of free coinage. Owing to sickness of members and sickness in 
the families of members of the committee, it has been impossi- 
1 5 secure a full attendance of those who are in favor of the 


Ishall press it until it is reported to the House and there 
finally passed or defeated. I hope this may be done before we 
adjourn. If not, I shall continue to fight so long as I am given 
the e of doing so. 

This is a fight in which I have been engaged for near twenty 
years. I do not propose to surrender or compromise it. 

This bill provides for restoring silver just where it was under 
our laws before it was demonetized in 18/3 by retnacting the law 
of January 18, 1837. 

This statute of 1837 provides, in sections 9 and 10, as follows: 

SEC. 9. And be it further enacted, That of the silver coins, the dollar shall 
ns; 
the - 7 

quarter dollar of the weight . —— * part ofa 
five-eights of a 


This law provides for the dollar of 4124 grains to be a legal 
tender, and of halves and quarters to be of tho same debt-pay- 
ing power. e 

isthe present standard dollar, of which we have coined 
since 1878 over 400,000,000 under what is commonly called the 
Bland act. It is the ratio of 16 to 1. The free coinage of this 
dollar I have always insisted on, and shall continue to do so. 

The fourteenth section of this act provides for the free coin- 
age of gold and silver, as follows: 


Sec. 14. and be it further enacted, That gold and silver bullion brought 
to the mint for co! shall be received and coined the proper officers 
for the benefit of the depositor: Provided, That it shall be lawful to fetuse 


atthe mint any de t of less value than $100, and any builon so base as to 
be unsuitable for Ses tions of the mint; And provided also, That when 
gold and silver are com it either of these metals be in such small 


on that it can not be se advantageously, no allowance be 


made to the depositor for the value of such metals. 
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This section provides for the unlimited coinage of gold and 
silver bullion deposited at the mint. This is the law that was 
repealed, so far as the coinage of the present standard silver 
d is concerned, by the act of 1873, that demonetized the 
standard silver dollar. 

! It will be remembered that the first mint act, that of April 
22 vided for the free coinage of the silver dollar, to con- 

0 jui grains of pure silver. That dollar was the unit of 
account or value. It continued to be the unit of account or 
value until 1873. 

By the act of 1873 the coinage of the silver dollar was pro- 
hibited, thus demonetizing it. This act of 1873 also made the 

ld dollar of 25.8 grains of gold the unit of value, and thus 
Sisplaced the old silver unit. We wish to restore this old sil- 
ver dollar as the unit instead of gold and to give the old silver 
unit the benefit it always had of free and unlimited coinage. 

The silver dollar of to-day is the same in pure silver that the 
dollar of 1792 was and the same as the dollar of the act of 1837 
proposed to be restored, that is, 3712 grains of pure silver. The 
alloy has been changed, but never the amount of pure silver in 
the dollar. Adding the alloy makes the dollar 4124 grains 
standard. ' - 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I wish to comment on the sil- 
ver plank of the Democratic party of my State as being in entire 
harmony with this bill and with the acts of 1792 and 1837. 

The platform is as follows: 


Whereas the Constitution of the United States provides that Congress 
shall have power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
; and also provides that no State shall coin money or make anything 
but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts, hence we declare it 
to be soui enamed u ngress to coin both gold and silver money for 
people of the States; that Congress has no rightful power to 
refuse the coinage of either metal. 
mand the free bimetallic coinage of both gold an4 silver and 


We therefore de: 
the restoration of the bimetallic standard as it existed under our laws for 


over eignty years prior to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar 
1873, Should it become necessary. in order to maintain the two metals 

in circulation, to readjust the ratio, it should be determined whether gold 

has risen or silver has fallen, or whether there should be a change of the 

gold dollar or of the silver dollar, or of both, to the end that whatever ratio 
adopted the ngus ot both credi 


monome! 
tain the two metals in circulation. 
We insist m the democratic doctrine of Jackson and Benton that all 
aA D hall be issued and its value 
maintained by the Government. That we are opposed to farming out to na- 


This platform demands, first, the restoration of the bimetallic 
standard as it existed under our laws for over eighty years prior 
to the demonetization of the standard silver dollar in 1873. 

This is the first thing to be done by Congress, to restore silver. 
We want first of all to put silver back where it was, as the unit 
of account or value, thus making it the standard instead of gold. 

Merely to coin silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 would still leave 
gold as the unit or measure of value. We want to go further 
than that, and restore the old silver unit of value. This plat- 
form demands the standard as it existed for eighty years, for 
the silver dollar of 371} grains of pure silver was during all 
that time and up to 1873 the standard. So the platform goes 
beyond the mere declaration for free coinage at 16 to 1. It not 
only requires the coinage of the old dollar of 16 to 1, but makes 
the old dollar the unit of account or value. Now, as to the sub- 
sequent part of the platform, it recognizes the principles of bi- 
metallism as tanghi to us by Jefferson and Hamilton, which is 
to 7 both gold and silver in circulation by an adjustment of 
the ratio. 

We believe that the legal-tender power of the law will keep 
both dollars in circulation at 16 to 1, because both will have 

ust the same qour paying and purchasing power under the law. 

t is the power of legal tender that gives value to both metals 
and when both can be coined without limit their money volume 
will be greater, because all the bullion can be coined that is 
offered at the mint. 

The two coins, gold and silver, will be at all times in circula- 
tion and of equal value or at par, because of the power of the 
law that makes both legal-tender. 

But our opponents say no; the legal-tender power can not 


bring the silver up to gold. We answer that the legal-tender 


power has kept the $400,000,000 that we have already coined at 
par and will do so as to all that ean be coined under unlimited 
or free coinage. We answer further that if such should not 
ve to be the case we do not intend to drive gold out. Should 
1 become nece should gold go to a premium, as you say it 
will, we will consider whether it is not the fault of gold and not 
silver. If it is because gold has risen we can change the amount 
of gold in the dollar so as to bring it to the same value as the 
silver dollar, thus keeping the two coins in the circulation. 
If gold has risen, and we contend that all statistics show that 
fact, then we will do just as has always been done, change the 


amount of gold ina dollar. The amount of the silver in the sil- 
ver dollar never has been changed, but the amount of gold in 
the dollar has been twice changed to make it conform to thesil- 
ver unit dollar. 

If gold has risen and silver fallen then we can as the platform 
rovides change the amount of pure metal in both dollars. But 
n doing so, in justice to both debtor and creditor and to the peo- 

ple who must haye the greatest volume of currency possible, we 
will arrange so that the amount we increase the silver dollar 
shall be compensated by reducing the amount of gold in the gold 
dollar, so that what is lost by increasing the silver in the dollar 
shall be gained or made up by decreasing the gold in the dollar. 

We do not believe that any change will be necessary; hence, 
we demand, first, restoration, and all talk of change must come 
afterwards, should it in the language of the platform become 
necessary. 

To sum up the principles enunciated, we must first of all re- 
store silver as it existed under our laws before demonetization. 
This done, justice will have been done. 

It is wholly wrong and unfair to silver to demonetize it and 
thus destroy its value and seize upon this depreciation as the 
proper ratio for coinage. Restore it first. Give it the advan- 
mage of being legal tender. This will restore it as the equal of 
gold. 


This is the theory upon which we demand the restoration of 
the old order of things. 

The time-honored ratio is 15.9898 to 1, commonly known as 
is z 1. The ratio is not now, nor ever has been, precisely 16 

ol. 

To say 16 to 1 is not strictly accurate or scientific. The ratio 
is in reality 15.9898 to 1. 

Yet it is so near 16 to 1 that we all understand what is meant 
by 16 to 1. We mean the old and present legal ratio. 

When once restored, silver will be in a position of equality 
yun gold, and can and will hold its own in all efforts to change 
the ratio. - 

Restore first and talk of change of ratio afterwards, if it be- 
comes necessary. We hold that there would be no uecessity 
for a change, but should there be let gon be changed, since it 
has risen over 50 per cent since the demonetization of silver. 
The silver has not fallen. It is worth as much when compared 
with commodities as it ever was. Gold will buy twice as much 
of commodities asit would in1873. Hence gold has risen. The 
gold dollar is the dollar at fault. We must change it if it be- 
comes necessary to do it, to keep it in circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, the restoration of silver as money in this coun- 
try is the overshadowing issue. The money question is the 
coming question. 

The full measure of prosperity so longed for by our people 
ean never return, in my opinion, until we havea readjustment of 
our standard and money volume. 

SILVER MUST BE RESTORED, 


Onthis point I wish to quote from an eminent writer and 
scholar, an Eastern man, Prof Andrews, of Brown University. 
At the summer meeting, held in Philadelphia on the 14th in- 
stant, Mr. Andrews said: 

When the present business depression began nearly all referred it to the 
Sherman law. This law has now been repealed some months, but the situ- 
ation is not improved. Besides, in England, where there was no Sherman 
law, times are as bad as here. More recently the depression is charged to 
the plan of change in our tariff laws. This fear would naturally have some 
effect, but it cannot be the fundamental cause of our woes. Great Britain 
fears no tariff change, yet suffersno less than we. The election of Mr. Cleve- 
land and the present tenasenecen not have occasioned our trouble, forit be- 

nmorethan a year after that event; nor the 5 of tariff 

egislation, for this was several months later than the of the panic. 

he true cause of our financial distress is the progressive scarcity of full 

money, leading to a continuous and orga ^ fall in general prices, 
which first made production less and less profitable, and now ma. 
itless and less ble. Our present malady is only an accentuation o 
that through which the gold- world has been passing ever since 1873, 
when Germany and the United States demonet silver, an act which, 
with the similar acts of other nations, caused a shrinkage of nearly one. 
halt in the supply of fundamental money in Europe and North America. 
The inevitable result of this has been a rise in the value of each monetary 
unit, each of gold; or, what is the same from the other side, a fall in 
general prices. Since 90 per cent of all ucers are weighted with fixed 
ch: „like mort; , which have to be paid dollar for dollar, no matter 
how incomes fall off, the general fall in prices has led to a constant lessen- 
ing of income ascom: with outgo. Small businesses have been ruined; 
the most prosperous s have had to cut wages; none make money unless 
enjoying some special advantage, natural or artificial. The cause named 
perfectly lains all these phenomena, and explains why they prevail, in 
the gold world and nowhere else. 

Since the demonetization of silver in 1873 silver has declined 
in value as compared to gold; so have all farm products, Y 
wheat and cotton. Silver is now at the lowest price reache 
since 1873; so is wheat and cotton. But it is the rise in gold; 
for while we say that silver has fallen, we only mean to say that 
as compared to gold it has fallen, and not as compared to other 
things; for ew will tay nearly double the amount of wheat 
and cotton that it would buy in 1873. Hence it is gold that has 


risen, 
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Contested Election Case—Moore vs, Funston. 


SPEEOH 
HON. EDWARD H. FUNSTON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ` 


Wednesday, August 1, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the report of the Committee on 
Elections in the contested-election case of Moore vs, Funston from the Sec- 
ond district of Kansas— 


Mr. FUNSTON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Iam personally interested in this matter, as 
you are aware, and I would especially request the attention of 
my Democratic friends while I address the House. I assure 
them that I shall say nothing that will be politically offensive 
to anybody. I propose to discuss this question solely from the 
standpoint of the evidence and the facts which have been 
adduced by the witnesses who were called. 

First, I want to say that I am in favor of the majority ruling. 
In this country we have no rulers but majorities; and when 
majorities are broken down, we have anarchy instead of govern- 
ment. Therefore, a majority of eighty-one should be as inviola- 
ble and sacred as a majority of eighty-one hundred. The con- 
testee in this case is at a serious disadvantage, as always is the 
case where the majority is small. In this the majority is but 
81,a small majority, and therefore the temptation is very great 
to the contestant to in some way scoop 75 from the sea, to rake 
down from the sky, to gather from this place and to gather 
from that sufficient, if it be possible, to overturn that small 
majority. 

And in this particular case the contestant has exhausted 
the whole list of localities as well as the whole category of 
crimes that could possibly be perpetrated at the polls to break 
itdown. He has charged some violation of law at every pre- 
cinct in the second district, letting not one of them escape. 
There would be, indeed, perhaps nothing remarkable in there 
being fraudulent transactions alleged in one or two counties 
or precincts in the whole district; but when it is shown that 
this man charges irregularities in every one of the two hundred 
5 in the district, it demonstrates beyond question that 

e means not so much to advocate the cause of the people and 
the purity of elections, and to see that the people are properly 
represented, as it is to break down the 81 majority given for 
myself and take from me the seat to which I was fairly elected. 

hy, Mr. Speaker, he charges amongst other things at the 
start that I gave money to persons to vote for me. I came back 
at himin my answer with language which was calculated to 
force him to produce the testimony in support of the charge. I 
said to him, ** Mr. H. L. Moore, when you made the charge that 
I gavemoney to men to vote for me you were guilty of the vilest 
character of falsehood.” And yet, with allthat prodding, with 
all the efforts that could poy be made to induce the man- 
hood in the man, if he had any, to substantiate the charges 
in any one of the two hundred precincts of the nine counties in 
the district, he never called a witness to sustain the charge nor 
to show the precinct wherein I committed such crime. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. JONES], in the course of 
his remarks, referred to the Confederate vote. Now,I have a 
word to say about that, and I want the Confederates on this floor 
to listen to me. Kansas was born in the midst of turmoil and 
broil. Kansas was born amid the white heat of rebellion; a 
fierce and bitter war. She isa child of the great war that we 
are so glad is now over; and in the midst of that white heat, in 
the midst of the turmoil and excitement of war, we formed our 
constitution and provided iu it that no man who had voluntaril 
served in the Confederate army, and who had not his disabili- 
ties removed by the Legislature, or had not served forone year 
in the United States Army, could vote at the polls in any elec- 
tionin that State. "That, I say, was fixed in the constitution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there never was any attention paid to that 
provision of the constitution. 

'The citizens of Kansas, above those of all the other States, 
have vied with each other in extending the hand of welcome to 
the late Confederate soldiers. Nobody paid any attention to that 
provision of the constitution, and therefore no offort was ever 
made to repeal it. I have been in public life in Kansas for over 
twenty-five years. I have been at elections once or twice every 
year in all of these years, and I have never heard the question 
of a Confederate soldier raised at the polls, nor opposition to his 
voting raised by any man. 

I want to say here solemnly in this presence that the only 
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man who had the temerity to raise the question of Confederate 
votes in Kansas was the contestant, Mr. Moore himself, in this 
case. In Allen County, while taking the testimony in support 
of his claim, he called on Mr. G. M. Bites, a citizen of that 
county, who had been a Confederate soldier. and dragged him in 
before the investigating court and produced evidence to show 
that he served in the Confederate army and that his disabilities 
had not been removed. And that man, who produced testimony 
of that sort, comes to the Confederates here in this House of 
Representatives and desires them to say by their votes that the 

= throw out all of the votes cast for me by Confederate sol- 

ers. 

Are you willing todo it? I say he is the only man who raised the 

uestion in that State, to my knowledge, for twenty-five years. 
teaver heard it raised by any other. When he id e it, 
however, we followed him up; for, whenever the gauntlet is 
thrown down to me, whenever a man strikes me, I have been in 
the habit of striking him back, and will strike back just as Iam 
struck; therefore when he called on the Confederate soldiers for 
testimony we followed him up and called on every Confederate 
soldier in the district who voted to fiud out how we stood on 
that question. When it was all over we found that thirty-six 
more Confederates had voted for him than for me. 

Now, we will pass over the question of timely answer involved, 
and will only say in passing that personal notice of contest was 
served upon me in this city on the 28th of December, and that 
I served answer upon the contestant at his home on the 27th of 
January, the same being within the thirty days required by law. 
It is true that my answer was delivered to the wife of contest- 
ant, but this was because he and all hisattorneys had concealed 
themselves. McCrary on Elections, however, section 330, says: 

Service should be made personally when practicable. 

In this case it was not practicable for the reasons just given. 

But I will hurry on to the question of illegal registration 
which figures so largely in this contest. That calls us to Kan- 
sas City, Kans. Kansas City is the largest city in the great 
State of Kansas. It has a population of some 40,000. There is 
a part of that city which was at one time the suburbs of old Kan- 
sas City, Mo. It was made up of what you would call here 
"*swampoodle." It was made up of cabins and little houses in 
ruins and of tents and other makeshifts. 

There were no streets, but paths that led up in this or that 
direction. There was no regularity in the way it was laid out; 
and but few of the houses were numbered. in the summer of 
1892 a large packing company, the Armour Company, purchased 
the ground and tore down 2 acres of these cabins, and leveled up a 
number of the lots, and to-day the great packing house occupies 
almost the entire space. The Republicans of this city in the 
fall of 1892 nominated William J. Buchan for State Senator. 

William J. Buchan, it seems, was not extremely popular with 
one branch of our party. Assoonas Mr. Buchan was nominated, 
there was organized among Republicans what was called the 
anti-Buchan Republican Club, their object being to defeat W. 
J. Buchan, and by their aid he was eventually defeated. In the 
meantime a gentleman by the name of Strickland, who claimed 
to be the chairman, as he calls it, of the Democratic fusion com- 
mittee for he says, I am not a regular Democrat, but I wantit 
distinctly understood that I am a fusion Democrat"—appeared 
upon the scene. 

There were rumors afloat in all directions of an effort to make 
fraudulent registrations for the purpose of electing this man 
W. J. Buchan, Strickland heard it in the air. It came to him 
from various directions. It was told to him by one man and an- 
other man, and when called upon by the court to give his au- 
thority for stating that there was a Republican conspiracy to 
registerillegal votes, this same man Strickland refused to give 
the same. 

Nineteen hundred and ninety-one iogar registrations, as he 
said, had been made and were to be made in order to vote that 
number of fictitious persons for the election of W. J. Buchan. 
When asked where he got the list of names, he answered that 
they were taken from the city registration books. When asked 
if he had taken them from the books himself, he answered that 
na Dag not, but that others had, and that he knew they were so 
taken, 

According to Mr. Strickland’s own statement, if it is worth 
anything, they took from the registration books names that 
were registered as early as the Ist of January previous to the 
election, as shown by the following testimony given by him: 


Q. Did you experience any trouble in obtaining copies of the first regis- 

tration; erase MN what trouble and how long you were detained in obtain- 
such copies 

e On that portion of the registration from January 1 to about the Ist of 
9 we had no trouble, but the registration after the latter date was 
ob! ed through the order of Judge Ketchum, who was the chief E eel er 
of elections during the campaign, and te seen by Judge Phillips, the 
United States judge for the western district of Missouri, after a delay of 
some five or six weeks, (Record, page 629.) 
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Now mark that, because it isan im tpoint. Whowould 
register on the Ist of January for a November election? Nota 
single man. It was a registration of the people of that locality 
for the spring elections. The registration would hold for one 
year. The people occupying this large tract of ground that is 
now occupied b7 Armour & Co. registered in Kansas City that 

ring, be g the Ist of January. He states here in sub- 
stance that ‘‘We began on the registration made on the Ist of 
January,and we continued down that list until ten days before 
election, taking the names from that registration, and then 
sending out for the purpose of ascertaining whether there were 
such persons or not.” 

Why, that is absurd, Mr. Speaker. When these men re 
tered on the Ist of January, Mr. Buchan was not thought of as 
a candidate for State Senator and was not nominated untileight 
months after. Why should there be a fraudulent registration 
for the purpose of electing him, when he was not a candidate 
until eight months thereafter? Going to this registry, taking 
that list of 1,991 names, this man Strickland starts forth his men 
like Don Quixote, to fight the battle of the windmills. They 

to a house and say, Look here, old woman, does John Smith 
ve here?" And she says, No; I don't know John Smith,” 
And they put it down in their little book, John Smith can not 
be found. Hewas registered on the ist of January in a conspir- 
acy to elect Buchan, and he can not be found;” and Strickland 
is ready to swear that there is no such man as John Smith. Be- 
fore I go any further I want to dispose of this man Strickland, 
for I say to you that his testimony is unworthy of being consid- 
ered. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish the Clerk to read from the testimony of 
this man Strickland; for, bear in mind, the whole theory of a 
conspiracy of Republicans to defraud the Democrats out of their 
election rests upon the shoulders of this man, who claims to be 
chairman of the Democratic committee. Without him the con- 
spiracy has no foundation. I ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Q. I believe you say, Mr. Strickland, that you were reliably informed that 
a gee geo was entered into during the cam or the fall elec- 
tion of 1892 for the purpose of colo: and illegal voters in 


Q. Linsist that you mention and give the name of your informant. 
A. I have answered before what my ultimatum was. 


my former answer. 
Q y you consider, Mr. Strickland, that this is reliable information? 
.Ido. 

Q. Can 1x state or your own 8 Whether there was any action 
taken under this supposed conspiracy and whether there were any persons 
ae jase who have no right to vote as the outgrowth of that conspiracy? 

My informant told me that certain parties wrote out a list of some 
twelve or fifteen hundred names; that these names were to be furnished to 
Or greg: for the pu of registering those men. Our investigations 
proved that this work did go on. 

2 d Preis that list of twelve or fifteen hundred names? 

Ñ no 
- om you swear positively that there was a single ficticious name reg- 
ter 


A. To the best of my knowledge and belief, there was fifteen hundred of 
Q. You of your own personal knowledge do not know of a single one, do 
U 


on? 
A. I depended upon the personal investigations of the men 8 by 
our committee, and each and every one of these were true, reliable men. 

Q. Lrepeat the for.ner question, Can you swear from your own personal 
knowledge that there was a single fictitious name registered?" 

A.I I have answered that in the 8 above, that I made no 
DM investigation myself, but depended upon the investigations of 

T8. 
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Q. Please explain fully Mr. Strickland, how your investigations, or the 
investigations of your committees rather, proved so conclusively, as you 
Seem to intimate, that this conspiracy and the work mapped out by the 
supposed formers thereof showed that the work did go on. 

The work of the gentlemen employed by the committee was reported 
every evening, and as these reports came in it became more and more ap- 
parent from the results of our investigations that ree ag ai did exist, 
and that the authors of it were carrying on the work. For instance, we 
found a case where there were two men registered from a house that had 
been occupied solely by a widow lady for three years, and a number of other 
cases just similar. 

Q. you know of your own knowledge that these two gentlemen just re- 
ferred to voted at the election held November the 8th, 1892? 

A. These two gentlemen were among the 1,991 illegal voters and did not 
attempt to vote. 

Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Strickland, is it not true that you came to the 
conclusion that these 1,991 supposed registered voters, as you call them, 
were illegal simply because they were not found or your menreported them 
not to be found at the place mentioned in their certificates? 

A. Even on that esti alone the su sition would be the correct one, 
and forthe further fact that these particular persons, with the exception of 
about 400 of them, did not vote, is conclusive proof that, even if it had been 
a "wi DET the sup tion was correct. 

Q. Öut of these 1, fictitious registered voters you say about 400 were 
voted; please e: how you know that there was 400 voted. 

A. The supervisors who were secured to control the election by 
one Tor 0. the sepe party challenged somewhere in the ‘hn bor- 
nood of and in the rush and confusion on election day about 175 of them 

DA you ade tn 3 200 le challenged on that day? 

you see these 200 people on 
I saw some of them. : 


Q. We have only accounted for375; what happened to the other 25 of these 
d they happen to turn out to be l voters? 

A. If the attorneys of Mr. Funston examine my evidence I think that 
they will find that I said about 400; there might have been 201 wiggled 
through, as above stated. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Strickland, the great 
rock upon whom the proof of all this conspiracy rests, f to 
give testimony of a single vote that was illegally cast for me, or 
ofasingle name fraudulently registered, his whole testimony 
resting upon what others had told him. I want to follow Mr. 
Strickland a little further. Even the testimony of this man, 
which is offered for the purpose of showing that he knew of these 
illegal votes—that there were 1,991 names fraudulently regis- 
tered—is contradicted by his own written statement. You will 
remember that Federal supervisors were appointed, that spot- 
ters were appointed at all the polls in Kansas City, Kans., and 
a Democrat, or Populist, or Fusionist was placed at every poll in 
Kansas City under the Federal election law. 

After the election was all over, after this had been done, this 
man Strickland wrote aletter to Mr. W. B. Taylor, commissioner 
of elections in Kansas City, in which I find the following: 

Your office was conducted in a most straightforward and honest manner. 
and we have nothing whatever tocomplain of from you or the management 
of your office. I believe that it is no more than common justice for me to 
make these assertions, inasmuch as I know that you have been harassed by 
reports which have been circulated by other parties, but you may restas- 
1120 that the Democratie party has had no hand in them. (Record, page 

This chairman of the Democratic central committee testifies 
that the office of superintendent of elections was conducted in 
a straightforward and honest manner." Could this be possi- 
ble if it be true that 1,991 fraudulent registrations were permitted 
and 400 illegal votes cast? Do you want any better evidence 
that Strickland himself did not believe one word of the charges 
made? Butevenif this testimony was not good, if his recom- 
mendation was not to be taken, and if his affidavit relating to 
the conspiracy to fraudulently register and vote 1,991 persons 
were to be taken, I want to say to you that that so ed affi- 
davit was never signed by him, and therefore amounts to noth- 
ing. He left the country, and he left the country, as it seems, 
for reasons that were especially known to himself, without sign- 
ing this so-called affidavit. In proof of which I call your atten- 
tion to another letter of Strickland, that he wrote immediately 
after he delivered this testimony. 

T want to show you the character of the man upon whom rests 
the whole charge of fraudulent registration. He got into some 
trouble. It appears that he got away with somebody else’s 
money. Here is the letter: : 
JNo. MOCRARY: 

Ican not stand the disgrace that I know my enemies have set a trap for 
me to fall into. This plan I find is more far-reaching than Lat first supe- 
posed, and Iam to go down either way it works. There is my old misfor- 
tune, some $2,000 that I will never tell what Sima epum was made of it, and 
I that my refusal will bly throw me into jail, the result intended. 


sea 
I probably would never had this trouble if I had not endeavored to help my 
friends politically. ( page 1058.) 


Oh, yes, he was helping the contestant; and another one of his 
friends, by the name of Woodward, whom he hired for $75, as 
shown by the record, to goover Kansas City, Kans.,for the pur- 
pose of not Tos those 1,991 fraudulently registered persons. 

Mr. JONES. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr.FUNSTON. I would rather not be interrupted. I do not 

to allow the gentleman to interrupt me. 
; ia JONES. Isimply wanted to ask you a question about that 
etter. : 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Speaker, I can not be interrupted. I 
did not interrupt the gentleman; my time is limited and I want 
every moment of it. 

Mr. JONES. I simply wanted to ask you a question in regard 
to that letter. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I read the letter just as it is, and I will send 
it up and have it read if it is desired. It is written by Strick- 
xb He said that he had lost this money in helpin polit- 
ical friends. He had done probably too much for the contest- 
ant. Why, if I were in the contestant’s place, and were about to 
secure the $2,000 which he will secure in a few days, I would go 
down to Strickland and I would take that $2,000 out of my 
pocket certainly and take that man out of jail, if I never too 
another man out in this world. R 

But I thank my Maker that I am not in contestant's place, 
and that I shall never have any use for such men as Strickland. 
What else did he say: 

You can not find any man in these two cities that I have intentionally 
wronged or beat out of one cent. This matter will forever dis e me, 
whichever hee A it goes, and I can not en dure it. I wish you wi try and 
help my wife iov can. Lam beyond help. 

ours, 


3 * 


F. P. STRICKLAND. 


When I read that, I can not help thinking of one time I heard 
a poor fellow being sentenced for passing counterfeit money, 


when he begged the judge to be easy on him on account of 
him, Well, before you 


wife and children. e judge said 
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passed that counterfeit money you ought to have thought of 
our wife and children." Aud pue this of Mr. Strickl that 
ore he used $2,000 that belon to somebody else he ought 


to have thought of his own wife and children. I think I have 
shown you that Strickland's so-called affidavit was not an affi- 
davit, and that ifit were it is not worthy of belief. 
Now, I will hasten on from this, for I have not much more 
e 


Iwant toshow you gentlemen something of the nature and 
character of the testimony to prove that these people did not 
exist. Now, by the way, my colleague [Mr. MCCALL] has justly 


and properly said that they had dropped down from 1,991 to that 


broad assertion of Mr. Strickland that there were 400 votes ille- 
gallyeast; but of that 400 he did not attempt to prove any single 
case, any more than theysay they had run down 128 whom they 
could not find. " 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr.FUNSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BOATNER. I understand that there was testimony to 
show that there werefictitious registrations and fictitious vot- 
ing. Did you furnish any. evidence to show that those parties 
did exist? Did you furnish any rebutting testimony? 

Mr.FUNSTON. Yes; we did. I am coming to that. I will 
come to it before I get eph ae I want now to show some of 
the testimony, the actual testimony that was taken in this case 
and upon which they rely to unseat me. Now, they put upon 
the stand Mrs. Newcomb, who kept a boarding-house. They 
called upon Mrs. Newcomb and asked her if she knew a man by 
the name of Poole, and here is her testimony: 

OQ. On the 8th day of Aetio core ang em there any person living there at 


‘that house by the name of Wil 
A. The name is familiar to me, and I could not say positively whether 


thero was or not. 
Q. Have you, since the adjournment, made any inquiry or obtained any in- 
tely whether a man 


formation that will enable you to state any more de 
by the name of William Poole lived in your house during the year 1892? 

Now, listen tothe answer. She says: 

Iconsulted my chambermaid, who has been with me for three 
o Bhe couid not recollect anyone by that name as having 

And thattheycalltestimony! And this man Poole is put down 
in the contestant’s brief as having been ficititiously registered 
and having voted fraudulently because this woman wentupstairs 
and asked her chambermaid about him and the chambermaid 
said she could not recollect any man by the name of William 
Poole; and then their man Friday, known by the name of Rooney, 
swears that Poole neverlivedthere. Shades of Blackstone and 
Kent! If the timehascome when thatis to be taken as evidence, 
I want to get away as far as possible from all the courts. 

I could cite 128 of these cases if I had time, every one of 
which are similar to this one which I have mentioned—all hear- 
say. They send men from house to house to inquire whether a 
certain named person lived there, and they were told by some- 
body that he did not live there, and then these men who aro 
making the investigation go back and swear that the voter by 
that name never had an existence, But in one case they woke 
up the wrong man, Tom Bowling. He is a Democrat, but no 

thstanding that he is a most elegant man, and I want to t 
you that whenever anyone undertakes to make ‘Tom Bowling 
swear to a lie he will find that he has struck the edes 2 person. 

Tom Bowling has been sheriff of the county of Wyandotte, and 
he was one of those who went nround for the purpose of un- 
earthing thesealleged fraudulent registrations. I want to read 
à question or two and his answers from his testimony, and I 
want you gentlemen to listen to the testimony of one of your 
fellow Democrats, Tom Bowling: 
eM decal MEE E e to epee Mr. Bowling, sure oath, are you, that 
the Second ward ey dores Gity on the in ang ot None aie — nee 

A. I could not swear and would not attempt to swear that they were not 
living in the fourth precinct, but I am satisfied that they do not live at the 
places mentioned by Mr. Hale in his examination. I Want it understood 
that Lam testifying only on information that I received from the parties 
who were living atthe numbers or in the vicinity of the numbers of the 
houses that I went to as directed by my list of claimed illegal voters who 
Were registered at these places. Imade as thorough an investigation as I 
possibly could and can not say that they do not live in the precinct, etc. 

I want it understood,” he says—and this is the key to the 
character of the testimony given by this high-minded and hon- 
orable man —“ I want it understood that I am testifying only on. 
information that I received from parties who are living in the 
vicinity." That is, he gave his testimony from the statements 
of persons living in the neighborhood. ose people told him 
that they did not know John Smith, and then Tom Bowling 
came inand testified upon that information, taking care to state 
the basis of his testimony. 

He says further: 


I made as thorough an investigation as I possibly could, I can 
Bay that they did not live in that precinct. H ped Y 


ears, and 
ved in my 


Now, Mr. 8 „that is just what we claim and what we 
have claimed from the beginning, that those people who voted 
did live in the precinct at that time of the election, but possibly 
not at the numbers from which they registered in the 9 
We say and show by the testimony that Armour & Co. too 
away a large number of the houses, and we say that these 128 
men who are alleged to have been fraudulently registered were 
living there at the time they registered and at the time they 
voted, such of them as did vote. And be it remembered that 
out of 1,991 alleged fraudulent registrations, it is only claimed 
that 128 were fraudulent, as shown by contestant's evidence. 

Now, we sent men into the neighborhoods to investigate this 

uestion and to go from house to house and make inquiries, as 
the other side had done. It was utterly impossible to put the 
voters themselves upon the stand, because many.of them had 
left. But is there anything wonderful in that? itsurprising 
that in a city with a population of 40,000, 98 men should have 
changed their residence and gone away since that election? I 
say 98 men is all we have to account for, because we have shown 
that 30 of the 128 never voted at all. We called the clerk of 
the county with the records and put him upon the stand to ac- 
count for these men, and he testified that the records showed 
that 30 out of the 128 did not vote. 

That leaves only 98 men to be accounted for. We sent our 
men into that district and we found or accounted for every one 
of those 98. There were many of them that we could not find, 
but, as I have already said, there is nothing to excite surprise 
in that fact, because in a city of 40,000 peop eitis quite in the 
ordinary course of affairs that some of those 98 men should have 
done as you and I and our constituents frequently do when they 
are about to change their residence—that they should have re- 
mained long enough to cast their votes and then taken up bag 
and baggage and departed. Therefore we could not put the 
men themselves upon the stand, but we put some of their neigh- 
bors upon the stand. » 

We called Geet dee in the immediate locality, and other 
witnesses. e began at No. 1 and went over the whole list. 
The first four men we found. The fifth man, we discovered, 
did not vote. Again, we found the sixth and seventh men and 
the eighth and the ninth; that is, we found that the ninth man 
had lived at the place indicated before the election, but that he 
went away,and that he did not vote. We were able to show 
that he lived there six weeks before the election and went away 
without voting. So we went clear through the whole list of 
the one hundred and twenty-eight men, and there was not a 
Single one of them that we did not account for. How much 
time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts). 
The gentleman has twenty-seven minutes remaining. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have gone pretty thor- 
oughly through this alleged fraudulent registration business, 
and shown that there is nothing in it, and I will leave that now 
and pass to the Third precinct. 

Mr. BOATNER. Before the gentleman leaves the point he 

ing, I will call his attention to the fact that it was 
ted by 75 gentleman who opened on the other side [Mr. 

ONES] that some ballots which should have been in the han 
of the clerk of the county court were not in his hands. c 

Mr.FUNSTON. I am coming right to that point. Iam going 
to take up the Third precinct now, wherein arose the contro- 
versy about the ballots. 

One of thestrongest points made by the gentleman who opened 
the case was that in this por there was usually a Demo- 
cratie majority of 100 and that Mr. Moore in this precinct re- 
ceived only 25 majority, and therefore there must have been 


some swindling. 
Why,Mr.S er, there was no Democratic ticket in Kansas 
City, 8. Nota single Democratic vote wascastthere. There 


were nothing butPopulist votes polled against the ublicans 
from beginning to end. Here is an exhibit—Exhibit A—and at 
the head of this ballot are the names of James B. Weaver and 
James G. Field, with the rest of the Populist electors runnin 
down the column, followed by the name of my friend and col- 
league (Mr. HARRIS], who I know will not deny this statement, 
for he is proud of being a Populist. My competitor ran as & 
Populist upon the Populist ticket. Yet he has been strutting 
around here saying I was never a Populist; I was always a 
good Democrat.” 

Mr. Speaker, here is the evidence of a speech he made. I 
want to show you why he did not get 100 majority instead of 25 
in Kansas City. Tt is my belief that there was a great number 
of Democrats in Kansas who did not cast a vote at that election 
because they had no ticket. A great many of them said, If we 
can not vote a Democratic ticket, we will stay at home.“ And 
they said this in the third precinct of the first ward. There is 
just as great a battle going on in Kansas between the regular 
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“ middle-of-the-road" Democrats and Populists as there is be- 
tween the Populists and the Republicans. 

Many Democrats will not vote for a man who indorses such 
doctrines as are expressed in the speech which I shall ask the 
Clerk to read. I bring this speech before the House, not for 
for the purpose of arraigning the gentlemen holding these sen- 
timents; for this is not a political question, and I do not pro- 
pose to raise any such issue to-day. I only refer to this speech 
to show why Democrats could not vote for suchaman. I ask 
the Clerk to read the account of it as given in the testimony of 
Mr. H. I. Brown (record, page 980): 


Q. Do you know Col. H. L. Moore, the late candidate for Congress in the 
Second onal district of Kausas on the People's party ticket? 

A: I have met Mr. Moore frequently. 

Q. Were you a delegats to the People's party Congressional convention 
that nominated a candidate for Congress last summer? 

A. Yes, sir; I was elected a delegate and chairman of the Allen County 
delegation to the convention at Garnett, in June, I think. 

Were there more than two candidates before the convention for the 
nomination? 

A. There were more than two; but only two prominent ones—Col. Moore 


. S. King. 
we Dare e convention did Col. Moors take occasion to state publicly 
to the convention what his political opinions and affiliations were? If so, 
state what he said. 

A. Well, after there was one vote taken, Col. Moore got a good share of 
the vote, and some of us straight People's party fellows wanted to know 
how he stood in regard to our platform. Mr. Moore said that he indorsed 
the platform adopted by the People’s party; that he had supported the Peo- 
ple's party ticket, saying that he had voted for Peter Cooper, Streeter, and 
right along down the line ever since, and that he also supported Willits for 

vernor. He said he stood on the People's party platform as formulated 
ty those three conventions—that is, Ocala, St. Louls, and Cincinnati. 

Mr.FUNSTON. Mr. Speaker, itis very easily 3 why 
Mr. Moore did not get the full Democratic vote. Thedoctrines 
advocated by him, asshown by this witness Brown, are such as 
ninety out of every hundred straight Democrats in the State of 
Kansas would not sanction or approve under any circumstances. 
Rather than do so many would either not vote at all, or vote the 
Republican ticket. Thus I account for the absence of the ma- 
jority which it is argued Mr. Moore should have received. 

In this precinet he claims that there were from 35 to 40 
scratched ots placed in the ballot box, and that when the 
vote was can these votes were not properly canvassed and 
counted for him; in other words, that 35 Republican tickets had 
my name scratched off and his written on them. The testimony 
on this point was given by a Mr. Craddock, who, as he states in 
his own testimony, participated Vet bs 255 of the time in the 
canvass; and another man, who stood back 50 feet from the polls, 

ve it as his opinion that from 35 to 40 of the Republican 
fickets with my name scratched off and Mr. Moore’s written in 
were not counted. This is the whole foundation for the allega- 
tion on that point. 

Before arguing this question I wish to state—and I may as well 
do so right here—that the third precinct of the First ward of 
Kansas City is not in this contest. I forgot to mention this fact 
when I reverted to that precinct. Section 105 of the law on this 
subject declares that the ‘‘ contestant shall state particular’ he 
grounds upon which he relies in the contest." That is e un 
requirement of the law; and if we farmers have read it, Lan 
that you lawyers of the House are familiar with it. Now, 
is the grounds of the contest as stated by contestant in his 1 
tice to me. 

5. In the thira precinct, and at other oe and polling places in Wyan- 
dotte County, Kans., voters were intimidated by the Republican police 
force and others, and were prevented from dling and distributing 
scratched tickets with my name thereupon. Said policemen threatened to 
arrest such persons, declaring that it was a crime to peddle or distribute 
such ticket, and in pursuance thereof scratched tickets with my name up« 
them for the office of Representative in Congress were destroyed and acie 
hindered and deterred from peddling and distributing them, all of which acts 
were unlawful. 

The notice relating to the third precinct of the First ward of 
Kansas City is based entirely on the charge of intimidation. 
This man comes now and pleads that there were 35 scratched bal- 
lots not counted for him. Is that intimidation? He comes now 
and pleads that there were challenges made and no attention 
paid to them. Does that relate to intimidation? Iam willing 
to argue this question of the third precinct of the First ward for 
the gratification of gentlemen who desire to hear it, but it is 
not before this House, and in justice can not be considered in 
making up the decision. 

Not a lawyer present, not a man of education or common sense 
in all this country would say that that question is at issue. That 
a man can bearraigned on one charge and tried on another is too 
absurd fora moment’s thought. 1f that were so, he could be 
charged with stealing a horse and then tried, when the court 
convened, for mutiny on board of ship. 

In the case of Langston vs. Venable, 1 Rowell, 483, it is said: 

Itis unnecessary to refer to a principle so well settled, that a contestant 
must be confined to his allegations, and the contestee can not be required to 
do more than meet them. 

Mr. BOATNER. Did you object to the testimony? 

Mr. FUNSTON, Certainly I did. My attorney made objec- 


> 


tions at the time. Wemade objection toit atthe time and con- 
tinue them now. I claim that it is not before the House in any 
shape. I claim that you can not consider the question of can- 
vassing the ballots; that you can not consider the question of 
challenged votes in this precinct, for the reason that no such 
allegations were made in the notice of contest. 

Am I not right? Is there any man of ordinary common sense 
who will assert the contrary? Is there a man here, a lawyer 
es y, who regards himself as such, and many of you have 
sat on the bench to interpret the law and administer justice be- 
tween man and man, are there any of you here who would be 
willing to commit yourselves to a 8 80 contrary to every 
ebay of law? It is absurd. Youcannotthink of It for a mo- 
ment. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we are willing to lay the whole of the facts 
before the House. A moment about this question of stolen or lost 
ballots. They say the Republicans stole the ballots of the Third 
ward. What could have been the motive to induce the Repub- 
licans to do that? We had no interest in them. Contestant 
had charged only intimidation, and we must have known that 
it would be impossible to prove intimidation by a recountof the 
ballots. We knew that there had been no notice given of con- 
test in Third ward on account of improper canvass of votes, and 
no 1 of contest on account of failure to mark chal- 
lenged lots, and therefore what interest, what possible mo- 
tive could there have been for the theft, knowing, as we did, 
that oy. the question of intimidation could be raised in that 
ward? There was no motive on earth to conceal them, espe- 
ony as the books remained which showed just how the vote 
8 . We believed the county clerk had them, and so did he 
believe when he went on the witness stand. 

The record shows that when the vote in the third precinct of 
Third ward was canvassed, and it was canvassed according to 
law in the presence of friends of the candidates, there upon the 
board was Mr. Craddock, a Democrat, and there also near him 
was the ubiquitous Mr. Rooney, whose name appears so fre- 
quently, and who enacted the part of Populist and Democrat so 
well; he was there, for the law of Kansas allows three friends 
of each candidate to overlook the canvassing of the votes; Mr. 
Kelly was also there, a Democrat, and one of the supervisors of 
election on the Democratic side. 

These men were all present at the canvassing of the vote. 
The canvassers were surrounded by Democrats and Populists, 
and everything done was carefully scrutinized, yet no man on 
the board or off it made one word of complaint or raised the 
least objection or found the least fault with any of the proceed- 


ings. 

Kr. BOATNER. How long after the count before the con- 
tention was raised that these tickets had been mislaid? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Three months. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Nearly four. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I am coming to that now. After these bal. 
lots had been counted so satisfactorily and over three months 
had septo the court was convened to take depositions. Strange 
tosay the first ballots called for by the attorney for the contestant 
were these ballots of the third precinctofthe First ward. Taking 

jis seat—he had subpoened the county clerk and directed him 
to bring the ballots of the county, and they were there before 
him, the clerk believed—taking his seat, and when he had Qr 
ten himself straightened, he says: Mr. Clerk, produce the bal- 
lots of the third precinet of the First ward." 

Now, no Republican knew that they were missing; no Repub- 
lican knew anything about them; the clerk did not know any- 
thing about them, except that he believed he had all the bal- 
lots. But why this question at this particular time? Why was 
he so anxious about these ballots? Why in such haste demand 
the ballots from that particular precinct before any others? 
What business had he with them? Contestant had done noth- 
ing to show intimidation in the Third ward. That was the only 
charge made there. He had produced no evidence to show in- 
timidation, and was not trying todoso. And why did they call 
for these ballots if they were working on the line of intimida- 
tion? It is difficult to see how intimidation could be proven by 
looking over the ballots. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a suspicion resting in my mind, and I 
believe in the mind of every man who knows the facts in this 
case, that the contestant and his attorney both knew where the 
ballots were. They knew as well as we know now that the bal- 
lots were not before them and in the possession of the clerk, and 
therefore, when the attorney asked for them, he did so with a 
self-important and self-satisfied air, which indicated that he be- 
lieved he was about to create a great sensation—which he did. 
The clerk said: I will produce them,” and he began to look 
over the packages of papers, and not finding them, said: “ Icon- 
fess I can not find them. I will goto my vault and get them. 
They are certainly there.” 

He went to look through the vault, and when ho came back he 
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said: I have to confess that I have not the ballots called for. 
They are not in my possession.” On the next day he testified 
that his neighbor had that morning brought him a mons of 
ballots, which appeared to be the one missing, which he stated 
he had found on his gate-post. 

The clerk brought them over the next day and laid them be- 
fore the court; but my attorney refused to have anything to do 
with them. But contestant had them opened and canvassed by 
the county clerk in order that he might make this House be- 
lieve that 35 to 40 Republican ballots with my name scratched 
off and his written in had been removed and that many straight 
Republican tickets put in their piace, and thatchallenged votes 
were not marked. This was absolutely necessary for the com- 

letion of a line of evidence which contestant was fabricating 
or the occasion, He knew that the only way to challenge the 
correctness of the tally sheets was to steal the ballots and then 
set up the cry that we had removed the 35 or 40 scratched 
tickets. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not going to accuse Mr, Craddock of steal- 
ing these ballots, but I say the last that was seen of them the 
were in his hands, a Democrat judge of that election. The evi- 
dence shows that after the election was over they took a vote 
to see which one of them should deliver the ballots to the coun 
clerk. It fell upon this man Craddock. He states that he too 
the box—first he states that he delivered them to the count; 
clerk and then he corrects himself and says that he delivere 
them to the commissioner of elections, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor took the box and the key and unlocked the box, 
and took out such bundles as I thought I ought to deliver to the 
county clerk, and he kept the box and I took these packages up 
to the lady in the county clerk’s office;” not to the county clerk, 
but to the deputy, a young woman employed in the office, and he 
says he delivered them to her. When questioned whether he 
had these particular ballots or not, Mr. Craddock could not state; 
and when the county clerk was questioned as to whether he had 
8 these ballots, he said,“ I can not state that I ever had 
them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is all there is of the stolen ballot 
matter. I have shown you that there was no motive on our part 
for stealing them. If those ballots were stolen by anybody, 
they must have been stolen by someone who was interested in 
showing that they had been stolen and tampered with. We had 
no desire to count them when they were returned for we did 
1 know nor care what was in them. Evidently contestant did 

now. 

- And now I will pass to the question of intimidation, for I have 
a desire to touch upon all the points taken up by the report. I 
have followed the report all the way through. I do not want 
to dodge a single question raised. It is charged that a colored 
man named Jennings was peddling Republican ballots with m 
name scratched out and Col. Moore's written in, and that a col- 
ored policeman by the name of Pres. Younger iaterrupted him, 
and told him that he was peddling unlawful ballots, and that he 
would have to stop it. I want to explain the law right there, so 
ie will understand why Pres. Younger made a mistake. The 
aws of Kansas declare it unlawful to remove a name from a reg- 
ular ballot and print or paste in another nameinitsstead. Thi 
is in order to prevent a deception of the voter. 

But there is no law making it unlawful to scratch or peddle a 
scratched ballot. This man Press Younger evidently did not 
understand the law. We put Jennings himself upon the stand 
to tell his own story about the matter, from whom it is claimed 
that Press Younger took the tickets, and that he tore them up 
and told him if he peddled those tickets he would arrest him. 

We put this colored man Jennings himself upon the stand, 
and while he states that Press Younger did interrupt him and 
tell him that he must not peddle that kind of tickets, but that 
when they went to the commissioner of elections and were in- 
formed by him that they were lawful tickets Press Younger 
handed them back to him, and that he continued to peddle them 
the whole day, and that Press Younger did not interfere with 
anybody else. 

e put Mr. Northrup, one of the judges of election, on the 
stand, who testified as follows: 

Q. Are you acquainted with a police officer by the name of Press 
3 

E at official tion, if 
BS 5 the elec: Pose Novelliber 8. 1805 tm ds city? Dart A yon have 

A. I was one of the judges at the fifth precinct, Second ward, 

I will ask 9s if there was any disturbance or trouble of any kind, or 
intimidation of voters at that precinct upon that day? 

Q 3 Prees Younger that day; and if 30, where? 

& Pere ee E EAT i Toae pets 
jeriered with any Voters, black or White, from going t to the ding SIno and 


yo the ticket of their choice? 
A. Not to my knowledge. 
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Q. What was his manner at that precinct upon that day as an officer? Was 
it gue and orderly, or turbulent? 
Orderly; attended to his business. 
Q. How long have you known Mr. Younger? 


A. Two years. 

Q. What has been his demeanor and conduct as an officer during the time 
that you have known him? 

(By Mr. Gilmore: Objected to as incompetent, irrelevant, and immate- 


1 His conduct has always been straightforward and orderly as far as I 
OW. 

Q Is the Roverside Mill, of which you are proprietor,in the neighbor- 
Anne il the fifth precinct? 


es. 

Q. Iwill ask you, Mr. Northrup, if in the fifth precinct of the Second 
ward of Kansas City, Kans.. and while you was act: ng as ono of the judges 
of election at the precinct, if every person was allowed to come to the polls 
and vote the ticket of his choice without any intimidation or threat from 
Ag Ren this police officer, or any other person present at the poll 
that da; 

A. To the best of my knowledge ail voted without any intimidation. 


So much, then, for intimidation. Why, Mr. Speaker, there 
was no more intimidation there than there is here to-day. Any 
man that had the courage of a child and that had the right to 
vote, would vote, although some man might tell him “I will 
arrest you if you vote or peddle that ticket.” 

I believe the decisions of the courts, or at least McCreary 
states, that there must be such intimidation as would deter a 
man of ordinary courage. It is nointimidation to make a threat 
of arrest, for no innocent man should fear the courts. 

'The SPEAKER protempore. The time of the gentleman has 
expired. 

Mr. BOATNER. Task that the gentleman's time be extended 
twenty minutes. 

Tia DEBAERE pro tempore. The House has already limited 
the time. 

Mr. BOATNER. By unanimous consent I think the time can 
be extended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Louisiana 
asks that the time of the gentleman from Kansas be extended 
twenty minutes. 

Mr. BROWN. I object. 

TheSPEAKER pro tempore. 


jects. 
ane McCALL. I give the gentleman twenty minutes of my 
me. 

Mr. WAUGH. I will yield the 2 a part of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The control of the time is lim- 
ited to one gentleman on each side. 

Mr. McCALL. Iyield the gentleman twenty minutes, or so 
much of that time as he needs. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I do not think I shall need that much time. 

Mr. McCALL. Thenyou can yield back what you do not use. 

Mr. FUNSTON. So much, then, for intimidation. Iwill pass 

on now to the next charge made by the gentleman from Virginia, 
who made this report, and that is to the nautralization of for- 
eigners. Why is there anything remarkable or unlawful in the 
naturalization of foreigners? Do we not naturalize all who come 
te z country and apply to be naturalized? The great burden 
complaint is that they could not speak the English lan- 
st ge, and then he produces a list of twenty-four Irishmen and 
oF Englishmen! That is the most absurd thing I ever heard 
of in all my life. There were twenty-four Irishmen and ten 
Englishmen that the gentleman says could not speak the En- 
giish language! Where is Tim Campbell; I would like to see 
him. [Laughter.] 

And now as to the balance of these men; they may not have 
spoken the English language as they would like to speak it— 
d men born in foreign countries do not always speak the lan- 
guage of their adopted country so soon as they would like. But 
they come over to this country to be good citizens, it is hoped, 
and ought to come with that disposition; they come to our courts 
for the pur of being naturalized, and if they do not under- 
stand the law . they take with them a comrade who 
does understand the law and the language. , 

The evidence shows in this case they were accompanied by 
one of their countrymen, whoexplained to them the nature and 
character of the oath they were to take, and they then held u 
their right hands, were sworn,and got their papers and went o 
about their business. Do you want to throw me out of Congress 
for that? Certainly every sensible foreigner knows that he 
must be naturalized before he can vote, and we will not let them 
vote without it. 

But Istand here and challenge the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. JONES] to show that one of these men voted for me. Iwill 
ps him five minutes of my time to doit, and I will also give 

m five minutes to hunt it up. I say there is not a scintilla of 
evidence that shows that one of these men voted for me. The 
only thing that they doshow is that they were accompanied by 
men, some of whom voted the Republican ticket. Isthere any- 
thing wonderful or unlawful in that? There is nothing in it; 


The gentleman from Indiana ob- 
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and I defy the gentleman from Vir; [Mr. JoNES] to show 
that they voted for me; and I also defy the gentleman to show 
that they voted at all, 

Mr.JONES. Isay to the gentleman that I will not take his 
time to do that, but we will show in my own time that they did 


vote. 

Mr. FUNSTON. The gentleman may hunt for them, but he 
will find that it is like hunting a needle ina haystack. I def 
the gentleman to show thata single one of these men even vote 
for anybody. 

Now, how about Iola township, which they have mentioned in 
their report? There was no notice of contest there. They say 
that one' of our judges was partially blind. I have shown by 
testimony thatthat judge, Mr. Morehouse, whom they claim was 

rtially blind, eansee to read anywhere; that he does read, and 
Leg constant reader. This is at my own home. I know Mr. 
Morehouse; I have known him for a number of years. He isan 
honest man, and, while he is a little defective in his ede. pin 
A is perfectly competent to perform theduties of judge of elec- 

on. 

In answer tothe charge that there were none but Republicans 
on the board, I would refer you to testimony of two of them who 
testified that they were not straight Republicans. But there 
was no notice of contest in Iola township, and we filed our ob- 
jections when testimony was taken, and we do not propose to 
spend any further time upon it. 

Now, as to Allen County. Contestant charges that it was not 
properly certified and that the vote was not canvassed. I want 
to read a little of the testimony of William Brancher, the Dem- 
ocrat member of the canyassing board, he being a county com- 
missioner, a Democrat, an unwilling witness, and contestant's 
witness: 


Q. For what purpose? 

A. To ascertain the number of votes cast. 

Q. Did you make any footing of those results? 

A. Notthat Iam aware of; no. 

Q. Did ron ascertain the number of votes cast 1n the different townships? 

A. Well, I suppose we did. 

What was that but canvassing? They ascertained the number 
of votes cast in the different townships,and yet gentlemen upon 
the other side say that that was not a canvass! 

Mr. Eckley. the county clerk, testifies that he sat there as an 
ex-officio member of that board, and that he had been authorized 
and was authorized by the laws of the State of Kansas to do what 
he did. The law, which I will read, says that the clerk shall 
“sion the record of the proceedings of the board of county com- 
missioners, and attest the same with the seal of the county.” 
That was his duty and he did it. He said that he had invaria- 
bly signed all papers made out by the county commissioners, 
who were the canvassers for the county, and that in that in- 
stance, as in all other instances, he had been authorized by the 
chairman of the board of county canvassers, Mr. Spicer, to sign 
his (Spicer s) nume when the report was finished. 

- In accordance with that instruction he acted. Mr. Spicer 
upon the stand testilies that he did authorize the clerk to sign 
hisname. Eckley, the clerk, swears that Spicer authorized 
him to doit, and that he did it, and the evidence shows that the 
vote was canvassed and the whole thing completed and per- 
fected, ready to b» sent to the State officials before the commis- 
sioners adjourned that night. And yet it is claimed that that 
county ought to be thrown out, and that I should lose a majority 
of 93 votes beeause the county commissioners themselves did not 
sign the return made to the secretary of state. I want to read, 
from the brief of my attorneys, an extract from McCrary on 
Elections, the following: 

Judge Mc! im his work on Elections, second edition, section 554, says: 
“The recent opinion of the judges of the supreme court of Maine, not yet 
reported, in auswer to a question submitted to the governor, growing out 
of the election returns of members of the Legislature of that State, is im- 
pu illustrating the doctrine that statutes regulating elections are 

construed, if possible. so as to give full effectto the will of the electors 

by their ballots. The following. among other propositions, is 

nee laid down by the judges: If it appears to the house of repre- 

sentatives that there is an election of representative from any district in 

fact, should admit the person elected toa seat though noreturn thereof 
was e to the secretary of state.“ 

Is not McCrary good authority? Do not you lawyers take 
him? If we farmers accept him as an authority not you 
lawyers do the same, when you quote him every day? Now, 
Mr. Speaker, I am about ytoclose. I have gone overever 
inch of the ground that the poe ton have taken. I have left 
nothing untouched. I haveshown you from the beginning tothe 
end that I was honestly elected. If you believe I wasnot, I expect 
that I like honest men, will vote me out, but if you ve 
that I was honestly elected I want you, like honest men, to vote 
me in. 

That, I think, isa fair proposition. Ihave shown you that 
this matter of alleged fraudulent registration was only a matter 


be 
as 
in 


in theair; that it applied at most to only one hundred and twen- 
petes men, whom contestant claimed he could not find, and 

t we had run down or accounted for every one of them. I 
haveshown you that this matter of the stolen ballots is only a 
myth; that there was no motive for the Republicans to steal 
them, and that whether there was or not, the third precinct is 
not in this contest, because no notice of contest in that precinct 
was given except as to intimidation. I have shown you by the 
colored man Jennings, from whom it was char d that Pres 
Younger took his ballots and told him he would arrest him if 
he peddled scratched ballots, that Younger did come to him 
and say to him that he must not peddle unlawful ballots; that 
they went to the judge of election, and the judge told them 
that the ballots were not unlawful; that Younger then handed 
them back to him, and that he continued to peddle scratched 
ballots for the balance of the day. 

I have shown you that there was no intimidation. I have 
shown you that there was nothing in this charge of fraudulent 
naturalia. I have shown the absurdity of the claim that 
ten Englishmen and twenty-four Irishmen could not speak the 
English 1 e. I have shown you that there was no notice 

iven of a contest in Iola Township. And with reference to Al- 
en County, I have shown you that McCrary says that it makes 
no difference whether the returns are signed or not—if the evi- 
dence shows that the man is elected he is entitled to his seat. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, thanking the House, and especially m 
Democratic friends who have listened to me so attentively, 
submit my part of the case, so far, at least, as I may have any- 
thing to say. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. 8. M. ROBERTSON, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 22, 1894. 


ing ami nt off by Mr. ROBERTSON being under consideration: 
trike out all of paragraph 181 and insert: All sugars shall pay a duty 
upon their polariscopic tests as follows, namely: All s tes! by the 


po ugars 

lariscope not above 75 
. degree or traction of a degreoshown by tne polarissopio 
test they shall pay three one-hundredths of a cent per Pounds ens, and 
all sugars above No, 16 Dutch standard in color shall an additional duty 
of five-twentieths of 1 cent per pound: Provided, That all sugars when ex- 
ported from or the product of any country, when and so long as such coun- 
Mt or shall hereafter pay directly or indirectly a bounty on sugar, 
8 pay in addition to the rates hereinbefore provided a duty equal to the 
bounty so paid by such country "— A 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Atthe outset of my remarks, before I touch 
on the merits of the amendment I have offered. I desire brie!ly 
to review some of the reasons why, as a Representative from 
Louisiana, I should strenuously urge upon the Committee of 
the Whole a proper consideration of the interests of the people 
of my State. It is a grievousmistake to entertain the idea that 
those engaged in the production of sugar in Louisiana are the 
only interested persons. 

pon good authority I make the statement that there is in- 
vested in the sugar industry of Louisiana $100,000,000, and that 
there are directly interested in the industry 500,000 people, in- 
cluding laborers, merchants, mechanics, coopers, blacksmiths, 
sugar-makers,stave-makers, and those representing nearly every 
avocation in life, together with their families. In addition to 
this the reports of the Auditor and Superintendent of public edu- 
cation of the State show that many of the parishes in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to represent receive from the 
treasury of the State for public schools amounts ranging from 
30 to 40 per cent more than the sums paid by these parishes for 
school purposes. 

Sugar is manufactured at a season of the year when the other 
crops of the State are harvested. Those interested in other 
crops are thus afforded an opportunity of employment, at atime 
when they would otherwise be idle. Many young men of the 
Florida parishes in the Sixth district go to the sugar farms 
inthe fall and winter. The rate of State taxation for all pur- 
poses is 6 mills. The total assessed value of property in the 
dae is ds nieve and arty Bu iege . — 

rtion of property iuveste the sugar us strippe 
brits kaina tite total basis of our revenues would 20 decreased. 

This would of necessity cause either the assessment of prop- 
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erty above its value or would necessitate an increase of the rate 
of taxation. The burden, Mr. Chairman, would fall upon those 
who are least able to pay it—those who are struggling to raise 
cotton at6and 7cents per pound. It is therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
for them, as well as for those engaged directly in the culture 


and manufacture of sugar, that I um impelled by a sense of my’ 


duty as a Representa not only to advocate a tariff on sugar, 
but to earnestly insist upon it as an acknowledged principle of 
Democratic doctrine. 

The party announced its policy on the tariff in the platform 
at Chicago. It declared for a tariff for revenue. The first tariff 
bill ever passed, that of 1789, contained aclause putting a tax on 
sugar, averaging 2 cents a pound, and every tariff act passed for 
one hundred years, and there were many, contained a porn 
which imposed a tariff on sugar, until 1890, when the Republi- 
can Congress, in their mad career of protection, put it on the 
free list. During the twenty-five or thirty years of Democratic 
rule anterior to the war it was always considered a legitimate 
object of taxation. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered only in the event 
that the 2 submitted by the committee in regard to 
the bounty shall be voted down. 

I proclaim the principle, sir, that under the circumstances 
and conditions which surround the Committee on Ways aud 
Means, I am in favor of the duty for revenue purposes; and that 
when any protection to any industry arises from the de of 
such duty, under the principles of the party to which I belong, 
I believe in that protection. 

The people of Louisianaare surrounded by conditions, brought 
about by the inauguration of a new system of protection against 
their will, and which they have received only because it became 
necessary, under the policy pursued by the ublican party, to 
take a bounty or to go into a state of ab ect poverty. 

I desire to state that during the consideration of the McKin- 


ley bill n this floor, the Louisiana delegation voted solidly 
against the institution of a bounty. I believed then that it 
would be the deathblow to the sugar industry of Louisiana. In 


the remarks which I made at that time, I predicted that this 
bounty could not be permanent, that it would induce our peo- 
le, with the hope that they might be able to exist the allotted 
e, to expend their money in the development of an industry 
upon which so much depends in the State of Louisiana. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it has existed for nearly three years now. 
The people of Louisiana, stimulated by the bounty, have invested 
their capital in the development of the sugar industry. They 
feel and I feel that the Democratic party, now holding power 
in all branches of the Government, should not and will notcrush 
them by its immediate repeal. In fact,the Committee on Ways 
and Means show an appreciation of their situation by thereport 
of à diminishing bounty, placing the period of its extinction at 
eight years. Mr. Chairman, it is owing to these conditions 
alone that I take the position which I occupy to-day. I say that 
the equity which exists in the contract which has been made 
between the Government of the United States and the people of 
Louisiana must not be disregarded unless they are put in a posi- 
tion to defend themselves against the results which spring from 
it, by its repeal and free sugar. 

Now, I do not maintain that it is possible for the sugar plant- 
ers of the State of Louisiana to enforce this bounty against the 
United States. I know that no such contract exists as will en- 
able the people to collect the money from the Treasury without 
an appropriation from Congress—a judgment against the Goy- 
ernment is not executory except by such means—but I believe 
that if this provision should be striken out and the bounty pro- 
vided in the act of 1890 should fall, the people of the State of 
Louisiana have strong, equitable rights which this House, our 
party, and the people will recognize and respect. 

I feel, therefore, Mr. Chairman, thatour ple are entitled to 
recognition at the hands of this House. ey are in a position 
which they did notinvite. They are surrounded by conditions 
which were forced upon them, and I deny that we are beggars 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

As men, and as Democrats, we stood upon this floor and pro- 
tested against putting sugar upon the free list; we stood with 
the Democratic perg When the Millsbill was being considered 
upon this floor, of the industries of this great country the 
sugar industry of the State of Louisiana was the only one which 
fell into line with the Democratic party and submitted willingly 
toa great reduction of 20 per cent. Every Representative from 
Louisiana voted for this Democratic bill which placed a tariff on 
Bugar. The people of the State of Louisiana have always stood 
for the Democratic party. The other side of the House, when 
we were considering the McKinley bill, struck sugar down; and 
red n given was because it always voted the Democratic 

cke 


Now, Mr. Chairman, impressing upon you and this committee 


the fealty of our people of Louisiana to the Democratic party, to 


which I refer with pride, I say to the party towhich we have 
always belonged, we appeal to you that if you can not grant the 
continuance of the bounty you will at least give us such a reve- 
nue duty as will enable the people of the State of Louisiana to 
existin the years tocome. 

The Committee on Ways and Means in this bill propose to 
place a prohibitive duty on refined sugar, placing that grade 
which yields revenue on the free list. 

Now, I want to state here for the information of the commit- 
tee that last year there was consumed in this country nearly 
4,000,000,000 pounds of sugar, and that there was imported above 
16 Dutch standard only 32,000,000 pounds. 

I make this statement, Mr. Chairman, to show that the tariff 
which has been levied upon refined sugar is of a suffleient amount 
to permit the controlling of the rice of sugar by the sugar 
trust, and it will still be able to do it under the rate on refined, 
reported by this Democratic Committee of Ways and Means. 
Why, do not the gentlemen know that the 3,000,000,000 pounds 
of sugar below 16 Dutch standard imported into this country 
last year was not consumed as it came in? Do they not know 
that the price of that sugar was a great deal lower than the 
pe of the sugar which was consumed? And do they nof 

ow, and do not this committee know, that when they leave 
a tariff of a quarter of a cent a puns upon refined sugar in 
the bill which they have reported that they tax the pee le not 
for revenue and fail to follow out the 1 8 le of the Demo- 
cratic party in placing a tax which will yield a revenue? 

Now, sir, I want to say right here that I am far from wishing 
to strike down the sugar refiners of this country, but Ido charge 
that the main reason for the existence of the bounty, the main 
reason for the magnanimous action of the Republican party to- 
ward the people of Louisiana, was indicated by the sugar trust; 
and I believe, and I am firmly convinced, that if this proposi- 
tion remains, that if raw sugar is on the free list, the rate on 
retined sugar proposed in this bill is simply the quintessence of 
a high protective tariff, and it can not be Justified by a princi- 
ple enunciated by the Democratic party. 

We are to-day in a position which entitles us to consideration; 
and if this bounty is stricken off I shall apos to you, as I do 
with this amendment, for the laying ofa tariff for revenue. This 
amendment starts at 1 cent a peony on all sugars testing 75° 
by the polariscope. It adopts the method of a tariff based upon 
the saccharine strength ofraw sugars. That was done, sir, be- 
cause frauds would exist by adherence to the Dutch standard 
of color. Starting with 1 cent it goes up for each grade of 
sugar three one-hundredths of 1 cent per pound. If gentlemen 
are anxious to adoptan ad valorem rate, it has in it the essence 
of an ad valorem rate, while it carries, so far as the 1 centis con- 
cerned, a specific rate also. 

As to the other part of the amendment, it leaves the bill in 
the same position in which it isto-day in 5 * to the ok 
industries of this country, because it provides that there s 
be an additional tariff of one-fifth cent a pound on all sugars 
above 16 Dutch standard, and prevents foreign governments, 
which pay bounties to their sugar producers, from bringing 
their sugars here after receiving that bounty, and com in 

tition with the people of Louisiana, Nebraska, and Cali- 
fo Therefore, should we be placed in so unfortunate a posi- 
tion as not to be able to maintain the bounty for the allotted 
time, we should have from the hands of our Democratic friends 
at least a tariff for revenue purposes. 
Here the hammer fell.] 
he CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I ask for one minute more, 
I just wanted to state—— 

Mr. HAINES. I ask that the gentleman’s time be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would have tochargeit against 
the side that the gentleman is on. 

Mr. PRICE. Charge it to us. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I wanttostate 
this to my friends on the Democratic side: That this tariff for 
revenue is a proper tariff, when to-day the Treasury of the 
United States has a deficit; when the authors of this bill know 
that the amount possible to be raised under it falls much below 
that necessary to meet the legitimate expenses of the Govern- 
ment. It is an invitation for the issuance of more bonds and an 
increase of the public debt in time of peace, which Pago Ishall 
oppose in every form of antagonism. I oppose and deprecate a 
financial policy permitting it. It should exist no longer than 
that period which would required in sweeping it from the 
statute book. 

Let us prevent the necessity for further bond issue, which un- 
necessarily inflicts upon posterity, the onerous burden of an inter- 


est-bearing debt, by raising s nt revenue to su t the 
Governmenteconomically and honestly adminis tare 
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you going to say to the k sis of this country when you have 
stated that there is already a deficit of $75,000,000 and insist upon 
passing a bill which fails to provide forit? Are you going to 
continue issuing bonds and continue to increase the burden upon 
the people by increasing the debt in order to meet the current 
obligations of Government? 

Is not this course more heinous and indefensible than that 
which could possibly result from the imposition of a revenue 
tariff on sugar? Certainly, sir, there can be no answer to this 
1 except by the admission of its truth. Free sugar is a 

publican principle; it never was Democratic, and can not now 
be made so. The fountain from which it flows has its head in 
the seething stench pot of McKinleyism. It was an ingredient 
in an abomination to which the contents of the witches’ caul- 
dron is pu It was given as a sop to the sugar trust and 
used as a vehiele to bring into existence the ultraprotective 
tariffs which the act of 1890 contains. 

The amount of revenue which will flow into the Treasury by 
the adoption of this amendment will be about $45,000,000. 'The 
statement is made by some that this bill fails to raise sufficient 
revenue to meet the general expenses of the Government by a 
sum ranging from forty-five to sixty millions. The adoption of 
this amendment will perfect this bill as a revenue measure, and 
I appeal to this side of the House to support it. 


+ Clerks in First and Second Class Post-Offices. 


REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. PAGE, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 3, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 50) for the classification of clerks in first and second class 
post-offices, and for fixing the salaries of the same. 

Mr. PAGE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: We should take a fair and practical view of 
this subject. The fact that for many years every Postmaster- 
General under the different Administrations have recommended 
legislation like the bill now under consideration, seems to be a 

and sufficient reason for its adoption. Certainly these offi- 
cials are in a position to know and understand the needs of the 
mail service. 

That a law of this kind will improve the service, there can ba 
no question, as it will remove all uncertainties in re to thesal- 
ary of clerks, keep good men in office, and establish the system 
on a basis of fairness and equality. 

There is no doubt but that the business interests of the coun- 
try demand this change. This law, if enacted, will apply onl 
to first and second-class post-offices. These offices are locate 
in the great commercial and business centers throughout the 
country—in the communities where it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the mails should be handled promptly and honestly 
for the welfare of all concerned. 

The postal service is much more important to the people of 
the country than any other branch of -panio service under the 
Government, and every inp should be afforded under the 
law to obtain competent and faithful servants to perform the 
duties connected therewith. ; 

There can be no good reason why a definite and appropriate 
salary should not be fixed for these clerks and have them clas- 
sified as in other branches of the Governmentservice. In fact, 
there are greater reasons in favor of such an arrangement, as a 
larger number of persons are directly interested in this matter 
than in any other branch of the public service. 

To perform the duties connected with these offices requires 
persons of education, integrity, and ability, and it seems un- 
reasonable and unjust that more than ten thousand clerks in 
this class of offices iden n the country should be employed 

the Government without hope of promotion to stimulate 

em in their labors, with the unce ty as to their pay sur- 

rounding them, and still the Government expecting efficient 
service to be performed by them. 

They ought at least to be placed in this respect upon equal 
1oo with letter-carriers, railway mail clerks, and clerks in 
other departments of the Government, none of which are over- 

d for their work. Their labors are certainly more arduous 
the labor of those employed in other branches of the pub- 
- 


service, as the work requires of them more hours of co 


rer accommodations are fur- 


ment and in many instances 
nished them in facilities for performing their work. It is no 


argument st the bill to say that there are others ready to 
take their places. 

The places could not be filled without much trouble by persons 
as competent, because it would require time for new clerks to 
acquire the skill which these clerks have already attained, and 
in the meantime the patrons of the office would continue to suf- 
fer on account of the inefficiency of the service; upon the same 
principle that a business man could not discharge a skilled and 
efficient clerk and replace him by another, unskilled and unſa- 
miliar with business and willing to work at a less salary, with- 
out serious injury to his business. 

The business men of the country have to depend largely upon 
the postal facilities for the successful transaction of their busi- 
ness. A man would notthink of carrying on an extensive busi- 
ness enterprise with clerks paid only from 8100 to $1,000 per 
year, ST when these places were required to be filled by 
persons of ability and integrity, and yet the Government under- 
takes to carry on the important business of running first and 
second class post-offices in this manner. 

Neither is it sound argument against this bill to say that it 
is extravagant because it will increase the appropriations one 
and a half millions of dollars. That amount of appropriation is 
not extravagant when we consider in this connection the mil- 
lions of our business people who are to be benefited by the change. 
It is not economy to furnish poor service in a great Depart- 
ment like the Post-Office Department, when the large eee 
interests of the whole country are dependent upon its efficiency. 
We can not expect good work and good results without employ- 
ing good help; and upon the principle that ''the laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” we can not employ good help without 
paying a fair salary. 

Mr. Chairman, large appropriations are made by the Govern- 
ment for pubie buildings, for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, for the maintenance of the War, Navy, Agricultural, 
and other Departments, to benefit the business interests of the 
country, without complaint on the part of the people and with- 
out the cry of extravagance being raised against them. 

How much more important to the whole people and the great 
business interests of the country are efficient mail service; and 
still the cry is made that it will increase the appropriations and 
therefore ought not to be done. It seems to me that such econ- 
omy is false economy; the objection is certainly not logical and 
sound when applied to this subject. 

The committee of the House having this matter in charge 
have evidently given it earnest and careful consideration, and 
have unanimously reached the conclusion that this bill should 
become a law. In this view they are sustained by the judgment 
of those RE in authority in the Post-Office Department. It 
is demanded by the business poople of the 8 and it is only 
doing simple justice to the large number of clerks employed in 
this service to have a law of this kind enacted by Congress with- 
out delay. I sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that the bill will 
pass. 


Classification of Clerks in First and Second Class Post-Offices. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. MICHAEL J. MoETTRIOK, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 3, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 56) for the classification of clerks in first and second class 
post-offices, and for fixing the salaries of the same. 


Mr. McETTRICK said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The bill under consideration simply marks 
the same systematic provision for the classification and salaries 
of these clerks whose business is to look after the sorting, deci- 
phering, and many other matters connected with the handling 
of the mail, that has been done for all other Departments in our 
National Government. Up to the present time this class of pub- 
lic servants appears to have been entirely overlooked in every 
reformatory scheme. The recommendations proposed in Mr. 
DuNPHY’S bill, as well as those in the letter-carriers’ bill, which 
is to come later, must meet the approval of all members who 
have any practical knowledge of the circumstances. 

Why ihis legislation has not been enacted hitherto is a sur- 
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prise to the member who comes here for the first time. That 
an army of almost 11,000 clerks, appointed under civil-service 
rules, with its trying exactions, should be paid by this Govern- 
ment such meager salaries, as have been mentioned here by the 
members of the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 
appears to be extraordinary. Whoever hears of private business 
concerns conducting business in this slipshod fashion? What 
capable clerk, mechanic, or laboring man would let his services 
to a private employer until he actually knew what his wages 
were to be? 

From the remarks of my friend Mr. DUNPHY, I should say this 
is a kind of go as you please service, with all the disadvan- 
tages on the side of the employés, who must eventually suffer 
through favoritism and prejudice. The real motive of the bill 
is not to increase the salary output, but to make such classifica- 
tion of this hard-worked and underpaid clerical force as is con- 
sistent with ordinary fairness and business methods. To my 
knowledge there are clerks of superior and marked ability work- 
ing in the Boston post-office for less than half the wages paid 
to less experienced and efficient clerks in some of the Depart- 
mentselsewhere. I believe the laborer is as worthy of his hire 
there as elsewhere. 

It is not a question of what tens of thousands of clerks might 
be employed for, as has been intimated on this floor. The Gov- 
ernment has invariably, with such exceptions as this, adopted 
the policy, and wisely, of paying living salaries to its employés. 
Why it should make an exception of this branch of the public 
service, where employés, like the toilers of the treadmill, must 
keep moving Son ag is something which no member can 
satisfactorily explain, The very same objection could be raised 
against the paymentof theannual 85,000 salary of the member of 
Congress. Thereisnotashadow of doubt but that tens of thou- 
sands of willing men could be found to accept this office for $500 a 
year. The Doy f our Governmentshould be an example to the 

rivateemployer. Ourmethodsshould in no sense be niggardly. 

e should everywhere set an example of adopting reasonable 
and limited hours of labor with living wages in all our Depart- 
ments. I have in mind at this moment capable and efficient gen- 
tlemen employed in post-offices as clerks who could readily and 
satisfactorily fill itions which pay three times the salaries 
they are now receiving, who are compelled in driving seasons to 
perform three times the labor of higher-paid officials elsewhere. 
As an example, take the t-office in my native city of Boston 
during the busy monthsof October, November, and December, 
for instance, while our annual election campaigns are going on. 

From the opening of the campaign season until its close both 
postal clerks and postal carriers are harder worked than any 
prudent man would work his cattle. It is no uncommon thing 
at this season of the year for both classes of workers to do two 
days’ labor in one. But the agony does not end with the close of 
the campaign. After this comes the Christmasand holiday sea- 
son, when the already overwrought employés are forced to re- 
newed exertions to keep pace with the new demands made upon 
their strained and overtaxed powers. 

Take it all in all, there is not at the present time a class of 
public laborers possessing the same high order of intelligence 
and capacity that are so wretchedly provided for as these em- 
ployés. In addition, their services are in many cases of the 
most responsible character, and for this reason again out of all 
keeping with the salaries paid. Fourteen and sixteen hours 
daily Suring the busy periods, and this, too, in an atmosphere 
at times unhealthy and stifling, are not unusual. 

In a recent conversation with the postmaster of one of our 
largest cities, he referred to the services of a certain clerk, 
whose mages were but $600 a year, as meriting by reason of their 
responsibility a sum twice this amount. The principle of gov- 
ernmental employ is based upon eight hours for work, a cor- 
responding eight for reading or recreation, and eight for rest. 
. Why this class of people should be specially set aside for unfa- 
vorable discrimination no fair-minded man can explain. 

It is in no sense a political question, but one for the establish- 
ment of a well-rounded system which will build up an intelligent 
and well-equipped force in a mental, moral, and physical sense. 
In other words, a well-rounded force do the work of this Depart- 
ment ina most thorough and well-rounded manner. Underpaid 
salaries donot contribute first-class service. To work well, men 
and women must feel well. To feel well, it is essential that 
they live well. An abundance of good air, good food, and 
proper clothing is necessary. These necessities can not be 
procured for chalk. Surely the niggardly salaries doled out to 
these clerks will not furnish them. 

In the Boston post-office, as cited by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Loup], who evidently knows what he is talkin 
about, as he had at one period of his life some practical expen. 
ence of post-office work, there are several clerks employed at 


$600 a year who have worked there for many years. The fig- 
ures as given by him show that eleven of these clerks have ren- 
dered eight qum service. What stronger argument of the ut- 
ter wretchedness of this present system can be found than this? 
Wherein lies the incentive of faithful labor for meritorious 
promotion? Such a hopeless condition of things can be found 
nowhere else in the Departmental service. Scarcely a week 
passes that I do not meet applicants for increase of salaries in 
other Departments, which are already 50 per cent higher than 
those earned by the beneficiaries of this bill, who do not perform 
nearly the amount of labor nor work nearly the same number of 
hours, yet think their services are not sufficiently remunerated. 
In some cases the claims of these applicants appear justifiable by 
contrast with other salaries paid in the same Departments. 
Mr. Speaker, I repeat, when the hard, undeniable facts are 
presented no justifiable objection can be offered by the oppo: 
nents of the bill. Noarguments thus far opposed have stood th 
test of discussion. The present system, or lack of system, call 
it what you will, is absurd, irregular, and unwarranted. It has 
met the condemnation of Postmasters-General from Administra- 
tion to Administration. It is founded neither upon reason, 
economy, nor common sense. It f the dearest and costliest sys- 
tem in the long run that could be devised, and the sooner it 
is altered and newer and better conditions created the better 
will it be for the credit of the Government and the service of a 
Department to whom the people owe so muoh, and which should 
be elevated to the highest standard of perfection. [Applause.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. DAVID D, ALTELN, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, July 31, 1894. 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes— 

Mr. AITKEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I esteem it a great privilege to stand in this 
national council an advocate of the people's cause, The people 
declared in favor of protection when they laid the broad foun 
tion of American independence. With the first opportunit 
they enacted a great protective statute, the result of whic 
never can be estimated in money value. It paid the war debt of 
the Revolution. It made us a commercial nation. It clothed 
our armies, supported our credit, built usa navy and enabled : 
the nation to suppressthe moststupendous rebellion ever known 
in modern times. It is our common defense, and if allowed to 
continue it will secure the safety and glory of the nation. 

If the people will continue to investigate the question as pre- 
sented by the two political parties, then may we expect the very 
best results, for the people govern. 

Thereare two kinds of tariff only known in the discussion of the 
present day. A protective tariff and a free-trade tariff. A free- 
trade tariff is sometimes called a tariff for revenue only, which 
is a very proper definition, as it is thereby stripped of all of the 
protective features. Great Britain has a free-trade tariff upon 
which she raises annually about one hundred millions of tariff 
duties; more, proportionately to her population, than any other 
country except the United States, and yet Great Britain standg 
as the free-trade country of the world. 

The following are the principal items upon which Great Britain 
lays a tariff: Chicory, cocoa, coffee, currants, figs raisins, ram, 
brandy, tea, tobacco, snuf, and wine. Great ritain and Ire- 
land have no less than 135 customs districts, with collectors or 
superintendents and subordinates. More than 1,500 custom- 
house officers alone are employed in London, and about 700 in 
Liverpool. 

D does a protective tariff differ from a tariff for revenue 
only? 

Tariff duties levied upon articles that come in direct compe- 
tition with the product of the home country are protective. 

Articles which can not be produced or are noncompetitive 
are admitted free of duty; for while the revenue when collected 
is used in both instances for the same purpose, the manner of its 
levy and collection makes the different terms ‘‘ tariff for reve- 
nue only " or “ protective tariff" applicable. The Re 
advocate the protective system because they believe t, inas- 
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much as duties are necessary to defray Government expenses, 
levying them on the pro oflabor must of necessity inure to 


the benefit of our laborers and maintain a distinction between 
the laborers of this and other countries; and if the price of the 
foreign article is enhanced thereby, our manufacturers and 1a- 
borers are able toobtain better prices for their product, and thus 
stimulate the industry until competition here will of itself PE 
prices to the lowest possible figure commensurate with g 
wages, while if levied on noncompetitive articles, such as we are 
unable by reason of climate or otherwise to produce, we receive 
no benefit whatever except the duty, which in such cases must 
of necessity enhance the price to tho consumer; in other words, 
the Republicans believe the duties can be so levied that while 
the great amount of money necessary for Government expenses 
ean be raised, the people as a whole will profit by increased in- 
dustry and consumption nearly if not quite equal to the amount 
they are compelled to pay. 

I would like at this time to be able to tell you what the Dem- 
ocratic party believes on this question, but having lived thirty- 
nine years and seen that party on every side of every question, 
always on the wrong side at the wrong time, and not knowing 
just where their camp is pitched at present, I refrain from haz- 
arding any opinion. 

, DUTIES DEFINED. 

There are two kinds of paseos ey and ad valorem. 

A specific duty is a fixed sum m". in the country from which 
the article is exported or sent. ustration: Wheat pays a 
cific duty of 25 cents per bushel, without reference to its market 
value. Hence, on the wheat shipped from Toronto, Canada, to 

troit, Mich., 25 cents for each bushel is collected in the cus- 
tom-house at Detroit without regard to the value of the wheat. 

An ad valorem duty is a net per cent, or a per cent of the valu- 
ation of the goods or article in the country from which exported. 
Illustration: Suppose a 20 per centad valorem duty is placed on 
wheat. The same bushel of wheat shipped from Toronto to De- 
troit, if worth in Toronto when ship 60 cents per bushel, the 
rate of duty being 20 per cent, the duty would therefore be 20 
n cent of 60 cents, which equals 12 cents duty, or less than one- 

lf of the specific duty at 25 cents per bushel. These duties 
may both be levied on the same article—namely, wheat, 25 cents 
specific duty, and 10 per cent ad valorem; hence the same figures 
asabove. The 25 cents per bushel would be collected without 
regard to cost. The 10 per cent ad valorem would be collected 
also, which would be on wheat valued at 60 cents, as above, a 
difference of 6 cents; therefore, the sum of the two duties, the 
25 cent specific duty and the 10 per cent ad valorem, added, 
equals 31 cents per bushel. d 

EECIPROCITY. 

Mei jpeg is an agreement between nations affecting the 
importing and exporting of certain articles. Illustration: Our 
first reciprocity agreement with Hawaii allowed the sugar pro- 
duced in the Hawaiian Islands to enter free of duty in ports of 
the United States, while all articles of trade going from the 
United States were admitted at the ports of Hawaii free of 
duty. It differs from free trade in that by reason of a tariff law 
existing in either country or in both certain articles may be re- 
served by either or both Governments from the reciprocal ar- 
rangement, whereby duty is to be collected on either or by only 
one,as agreed to. A great advantage isfound in the South 
Ameriean and Mexican trade, by which we, through reciproc- 
ity.secure an advantage. . 

AMERICAN FREE INSTITUTIONS, 

President Cleveland and the tariff reformers of the present 
day claim that the property rights of the Mon le of the United 
States are diminished by a protective tariff. The freest institu- 
tion in America ought to be that of opportunity. Any theory 
of government or system of laws which takes away from the in- 
dividual mau the opportunity for employment or the V oig 
nity to produce that from which he may obtain a livelihood is 
more truly fundamental than any other principle of our Govern- 
ment. The American citizen must be preferred in his opportu- 
nities to the citizen of any competing nation of the earth. 

FREE TRADE 


is claimed to be the naturalsystem of government, while protec- 
iion is the artificial system of government. We can no more 
follow nature than we can follow the myths or the mythologies 
nM ages. What the American people are to-day is the re- 

tof improvement and improved methods. In following na- 
ture the Indian of this country for an untold period of years was 
the true student of nature who never developed. The lo- 
Saxon race have changed the wilderness and the solitude into 
blossoming fields and thriving cities by the artificial system of 
protection and development. None of the property rights of 
men have been infringed upon except it be where one man might 
be said to stand in the way of a thousand. 
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The pioneers of the forest, in settling this country, built dams 
across creeks and rivers, by which they harnessed the current 
of running streams to the shafts of millstones. By the new 
power their was ground and the factory system of our 

reat industrial country was commented. The injury that the 
might have worked to one man by the backwater or over- 

flow of the stream was not heeded because of the greater com- 
munity interest received. So,in the laying of the foundation of 
our Government, the first Congress, composed of farmers (for all 
were either agriculturists or members of some profession), gave 
us, as one of the firststatutes placed upon our books, the practical 


statute of & protective tariff, which fostered community inter- , 


ests and left the importer or foreign agent to find a more re- 
munerative occupation in common with the people. 


THE SOUTH AND RESTRICTION. 


For a hundred years men have taught and tried to emphasize 
that the South was adapted only to the raising of cotton, rice, 
and sugar; that these products did not need protection; there- 
fore, as early as 1816, the South declared for free trade. The 
facts are that this fallacy has prevailed to the detriment of the 
South in all her past history. 

Georgia, with her climate and soil, ought to be the leading 
State of the Union. She far exceeds Pennsylvania in.all her 
natural resources, and has equal . in outlets for her 
commerce. The average farmer in Georgia receives an income 
of $160 per annum, while the average farmer in Pennsylvania 
receives $457. The difference between thesesums, namely, $297, 
is the annual sacrifice made by the farmer of Georgia in main- 
taining his ideas of cotton as the staple for his country to grow. 
A diversity of interests, the result of a diversity of eei d in 
agriculture, will produce in Georgia what it has produ in 
Pennsylvaniaand Michigan, and in all the great Northern States 
of the Union. 

WHY FREE TRADE? 

The sixteen Southern, or old slave States, have in the Senate 
31 votes for free trade. ‘This may be explained by the fact that 
out of a total of four million and a half of employés in factories, 
these States represent 344,000 or 7 per cent. The thirty-one 
Southern Senators ought to represent, if they be truly repre- 
sentatives of the laboring people of the United States, 1,575,000, 
a true proportion of the whole number of people so employed in 
the United States, whereasthey only represent one-fifth of that 
number, so that whatever legislation labor receives at the hands 
of the present Senate of the United States it can be accounted 
for from the foregoing array of facts. 

MARKETS, 

With home advantages, the agriculturist finds a market for 
his products. The official statistics of the United States show 
that 30 per cent of the population are farmers engaged in agri- 
culture; 70 per centin other occupations. The effect of agri- 
culture is measured by this proportion. In the States where 70 
per cent of the peopleare engaged in occupationsotherthan ag- 
riculture, the farmer has an annual income, the result of his 
market, of $457, but in the States where tbe inverse is true, 
where 70 per cent of the people are engaged in agriculture and 
only 30 per cent in other occupations, then we find that the 
farmer is restricted in the amount of hisincome to $160, makin 
a loss, as a result of a limited market, of $297 annually. Michi- 
gan and Texas aro absolute examples of the foregoing compari- 


son. 

Ninety-two per cent of all the products of the American 
farmer isconsumed at home. Eight percent alone is offered for 
sale abroad. The world's markets are as open to-day as they 
will be for many years to come. Every country in the world has 
some form of a protective tariff, and we need not expect to sell 
in these markets, after paying the duty, in competition with the 
products of cheaper Jabor of such coantries. Therefore those 
who clamor for the markets of the world forget that the prin- 
ciple which gives to the people of the United States the markets 
of the world free must also give to the people of the world the 
markets of the United States free. 


FALSE THEORIES OF PROTECTION. 


Those who argue against the protective theory take an isolated 
occupation or an isolated workman in some great occupation and 


compare from this standpoint the operations incident to the 
whole business or interest. 

The cost of a ton ofiron ore, delivered to the furnaces at Lake 
Erie points, Michigan, is $3.96, made up as follows: 
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This gives a total of $1.40 to labor. The remaining $2.56 is 
distributed toinsurance, taxes, development, and equip- 
ment, royalty and freight. Superintendenceand capital invested 
must be added as an additional item of cost. 

Starting with this proposition, the Hon. Mr. WASHINGTON of 
Tennessee, inthe RECORD of February 9, on page 2434, gives the 
cost of maintaining a furnace in Tennessee. I quote the follow- 
ing from his remarks bodily: 


TIe TUM OUS a ata pga tid is a matter of mathematical dem- 
onstration. E 
The aay erii of stopping a furnace of 900 to 1,000 tons capacity per 
week would bs somewhat as follows: The freight receipts inward a ont- 
ward amount to not less than $15,000 to $20,000 per month, which is about 
to the average revenue to a railroad derived from a city of 20,000 peo- 
ple. This gives one some 1dea of the enormous amount of bustness set in 
motion Ha large furnace in operation. In addition tothe direct loss tothe 
railroad in the falling off of its business, the employés of the railroad and 
thocedependent m them would suffer 5 and losses. 
There would also be cut off in wages to furnace employés $15,000 to $16,000 
per month. The farmers tn thevicinity who sell theirfarm products—flour, 
bacon, corn, hay, potatoes, butter, eggs, chickens, fruits, and live stock— 
would losea . home market, and would soon be made to feel 
the hard times ntal to stopping the furnace. 

"The coal miner would also have to stand his share of the burden, as it re- 
quires from 300 to 350 tons of coal day to produce coke for such a fur- 
nace. This would cut off about $10,000 monthly at the coal mimes and result 
in venting 150 to 200 miners from t daily bread. 


ollowing in the track of and losses, our wholesale merchants 
at home would suffer a mon! loss of thousands ot do! of 
‘To preseut these results wit practical 


problem of one furnace and apply to the entire iron interest 
and give the fizures in gross cove a year: 


The loss to railroad in freight, passenger fares, and indirect serv- 
ices, $20, irt See SS EI eae SN MER . —— — 
The loss to those dependent on railroad, si. O per mont 12, 
er month...... 1%, 


Total lossestimated to the people of Tennessee by stopping one 
fumacsfor ONO ORT LL a eee 


669, 600 


In this statement Mr. WASHINGTON epitomizes the whole ar- 
gument. 

Protection on pig iron is a single industry, and yet in this he 
shows how railroad freights, passenger fares, and direct serv- 
ice, together with those dependent upon the railroad, all are 
part of the one enterprise. Next, the coal miners and the own- 
ers of mines are directly interested. Then the farmer in the 
vicinity is shown to be one of the most immediately interested 
and benefited. ` z 

Next, the merchantand thedoctor. Hereisa Southern Dem- 
ocrat pleading for the great principle of protection, and yet he 
votes to repeal the MeKinley act, which kept his furnace going. 
He argues for protection, but votes for free trade. 

I desire now to show the unfair method of treating the matter 
of lubor cost in all such enterprises by the tariff reformers. 

If Mr. MILLS was presenting this case, he would say that it cost 
$809,600 to produce 52,000 tons of ore; that labor received 8186, 
009 of this, while all of the remainder went to the owners of the 

lant. The absolute cost can only be measured by the absolute 

ss in the comparing of values. Mr. WASHINGTON'S statement 
answers the purpose admirably. 

If this furnace had been operated for the whole period of one 
year, instead of the loss estimated, amounting to $669,600, the 
profit arising therefrom would have been distributed to all the 
beneficiaries named in the great enterprise, namely, railroad 
freight and fares, railroad employés, employés at the furnace, 
farmers in the vicinity, coal miners who furnish the coal, whole- 
sale merchants who before clothed the operatives, and doctors 
who through their professional service were compensated, all 
of which makes up a total bill, and no one item in the whole 
transaction can be isolated without calculating its proportion- 
ate share to the whole. 

It must be noted in this calculation that the owners of the 
mines are left out entirely. The damage caused to their works 
by idleness, interest on their investment, the necessary expenses 
ol maintaining watch force, pumping, etc., to keep mines clear 
of water, must all be considered as a further addition to the sum 
named by Mr. WASHINGTON, but the figures presented by this 
-tarif reformer from Tennessee, who is a fair sample of the Dem- 
ocratengaged in tariff tinkering, answers the purpose thatI now 
have before me, to show that the question of taking a single item, 
such as wages, and comparing it to the whole cost or loss, is in- 
equitable and false both in theory and practice. 

There are three elements—labor, inpia andmaterial. Their 
proportions run very nearly as follows: Labor, 20 percent; capi- 
tal, 20 per cent, and material, 60 per cent. Tak the statis- 
tics of manufactures in the United States since 1870, this pro- 
p isfound to run through all general statistics of manu- 

ture, It teaches one great lesson—that there is a law of 


economic distribution under the operation of our protective ae 
tem, which is maintained by preventing foreign competition 
from reducing or increasing the prices at which any article is 
sold. Our tariff laws have been so adjusted that the foreign 
competitor was not able to pay the tariff, and then change the 
2 ol the market by the price at which he might sell his 
goods. 

By examining the popes of the Census Bureau on manufac- 
tures, it will be found that each and every item reported con- 
forms to this law. The variation is not greater than 5 per cent 
usually. Where such variations occur, it goes to labor rather 
than to capital. The following tables exemplify the result of 
the Eleventh Census, as reported (the figures are taken from 
Extra Census Bulletin No. 67, March 15, 1894): 


EXAMPLE 1.—Agriculiural implements (pages ¢ and 7). 


Per 

Amount. cent. 
STING Mar EH PEEL E es a IR eae eco eee $81, 271, 651 100 
Material and miscellaneous cost 43,732,813 53 
TW UN S RONE CC. risu cass cS aos od dale ciad noe iid EE 21, 811, 761 27 
HG O ADINA en e e A , 727, 2 


Tn this example, wages have an advantage over material and 
miscellaneous cost of 7 per cent, capital holding its just share 
of 20 per cent; otherwise, the foregoing rule is true and the 
statistics in the manufacture of agricultural implements is 
borne out by this table. 


EXAMPLE 2.—Boots and shoes (pages 6 and 7). 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Here material and miscellaneous cost fall below their propor- 
tionate share, 2 per cent, while labor is increased one-half above 
its proportionate share, reaching 30 per cent, capital losing 8 
per cent. 


EXAMPLE 3,.— Bread and other bakery products (pages 6 and 7). 


Per 

Amount. cent. 
$128, 421, 535 100 
78, £98, 301 61 
28, 789, 047 3 
20, 735, 187 15 


In this example we find that the material cost is 1 per cent 
above its proportionate share, being 61 per cent instead of 60 
per cent; wages 23 per cent instead of 20 per cent, being 3 per 
cent above its share, capital losing to wages and material 4 per 
cent. 


EXAMPLE 4.—Clothing, men’s, custom work and repairing (pages 8 and 9). 


Pi 
Amount. ent. 
Product, total... ...........- 8125, 219, 151 100 
Material and miscellaneous , 408, 47 
wW EPOR — z 48, 551, 103 Lj 
Balance to capital ...- olor EAEN 19, 259, 15 
In this table material and cost lose 13 per cent, capital loses 5 


per cent, and wages gain 18 per cent. 
EXAMPLE 5.—Jron and steel (pages 12 and 15). 


Per 
Amount. | dex. 
. 100 
Mi Sia a 85 n 
ages, — Er A 
Jö AAA KT 83, 592, 246 8 


In the fifth example, iron and steel, which stands for the gen- 
eral manufacture of this product, we find that material and mis- 
cellaneous cost reaches 72 per cent, or a gain of 12 per cent over 
the ral rule of material cost in other manufactures. 
ital loses 12 per cent and wages remain stationary at 20 per cent, 
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In these five examples we have asa result but slight varia- 
tions from the absolute share, running through all manufactur- 
ing, showing a loss of 2 per cent to material and miscellaneous 
cost, while wages gain an increase of 5 por cent, capital losing 


6 per cent. Here we have a further and distinctive proof from 
absolute statistical information that labor has had since the 
census of 1880 an increase above its share in the industrial sys- 
tem of the United States, in the wages paid over all other inte- 
rests, as shown by the foregoing tables. 

In order to prove that the foregoing is not a garbled or iso- 
lated statement, the totals in the statistics of all manufactures 
for the United States, in this same report before quoted, are 
shown to be as follows: 


EXAMPLE 6.—Total manufactures for the Untied States for 1890, 
[See Extra Census Bulletin No. 67.] 


Amount. 


Product, total 89, 370 


„ 107, 624 
5,789, 812, 411 
205 

1,297, 471, 948 


In this total, material and miscellaneous cost is 2 per cont above 


the generalaverage. Wages are 4 per cent above and capital 
is 6 per cent below, the loss falling upon capital's share. 

These examples are the living proofs of the necessity of equal 
and fair protection in any national law. 

THE WAR ON AGRICULTURE. 

In levying duties on the products of the ground, no discrimina- 
tion should be made in favor of one ce or crop against that 
of another, either on account of location or political affiliation. 
No Democrat on this floor, whether he come from Michigan, 
Louisiana, South Carolina, or any other portion of the country, 
can ever explain with any degree of reason why three products 
of the ground grown in Southern States, namely, rice, peanuts, 
and sugar, should be favored, while all the products of Michi- 

should be discriminated against. I want the farmers of 
Michigan to read the following, and then decide for themselves: 

The duties fixed by the Wilson bill are as follows: Rice, 83 
per cent; peanuts, 72 per cent; sugar, 40 percent. Corn, wheat, 
oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, and hay are fixed at an 
average of about 20 per cent. Now, let us see how it works. 
The total crop for 1893 of sugar, peanuts, and rice amounts to 
about $28,000,000 worth. The following is Michigan’s crop of 
cereals for 1893: 


This shows the amount in bushels and value, giving a totalof 


$53,800,000. The operation of the foregoing produces results as 
follows: The southern crop of sugar, rice, and peanuts is increased 
by reason of the tariff, according to the philosophy of our friends, 

e reformers, in the sum of $18,200,000, while the crop of Michi- 
gan, which was worth more than double the rice, sugar, and pea- 
nut crop, is only increased in value by the same tariff law, ac- 
cording to the tariff reformers, in the sum of $10,760,000. 

In other words, the people of Michigan must raise more than 
a hundred millions worth of corn, wheat, oate, ete., to return an 
Increase of value equal to that which is yielded by the rice, pea- 
nut, and sugar crop in the South, of $23,000,000. If this is leg- 
islating for the whole people of the United States, the people of 
Michigan must study a new principle of Pe eie economy to 
ever understand how it is accomplished. e hay crop of Mich- 


igan alone is equal to the whole of the sugarcropof the United 
States in 1893, but it must take care of itself against Canadian 
yd dria while Louisiana sugar must be fostered and nursed 
by the Government against the West India Islands sugar. 

FREE WOOL. 

There is nothing in the article of wool which makes it proper 
that it should go on the free list any more than any other pro- 
duction of labor in the United States. Wool is not raw mate- 
rial, does not grow indigenous, is an agricultural product, and 
such produets are as much entitled to protection as manufac- 
tured products, if not more. There are one million flock masters 
in the United States. They employ another million in the care 
and management of their flocks; so that we have two million of 
men engaged in this one industry. They represent at least one- 
sixth of our entire population. No industry is so thoroughl 
diversified as raising wool. In forty-seven States and Terri- 
tories these flocks are owned. Every State and Territory is in- 
terested. 

It has been claimed that the reason wool is placed upon the 
free list by the present bill is that the Eastern manufacturers 
have demanded free raw material. This is not true. In the 
closing hours of the debate, on July 4, the New England Sena- 
tors went on record, in which statements they challenged the 
South and West to show where New England has demanded free 
wool, and in proof of this assertion, I cite the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, where these 8tatements are recorded. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of July 4, 1894, e 8448-8449.) 

Senator SHERMAN, in this same controversy, used the follow- 
ing language (RECORD of July 4, page 8442): 

Iam glad tosay that every representative of a manufact district, so 
Publican) sao ion tie egit ihe e d Sout 
favor of giv: to the farmer share of the protection T wool. Every 
Senator on side has voted for it, * * * and Senators on the other 
side (Democratic) can not answer the charge I make this day that they are 
responsible for any evil that comes or Tee! that may arise in the 
minds of the farmers of the South, as well as the North, that they will be 
responsible for this discrimination. 

It has been argued by those who favor free wool that we do 
not produce the clip of wool in the United States needed for 
mixing purposes. The memorial of the Ohio Woolgrowers’ As- 
sociation, Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 35, fully corrobo- 
rates the fact that we raise in the United States all the grades of 
wool needed, so that the American clip can supply the want of 
every factory. It is no longer a debatable question that we 
must import wool. It is a matter of choice and not a matter of 
necessity. 

The finished product of the farmer is put in the free list, a 
product that represents a greater proportional amount of labor 
than almost any finished product in the market, counting mate- 
rial in each instance as raw material, and not only labor, but 
capital. I undertake to say that there is more labor in produc- 
inga pound of wool than in making the pound of wool into cloth, 
and certainly our Democratic friends will not say that the farmer 
who labors is not entitled toas much consideration as any other 
man who labors. Then, why put woolon the free list and 45 per 
cent duty on manufactured woolens? Eastern Democrats say it 
was done to make wool cheap, that the manufacturer might com- 
pure with foreign manufacturers. Western Democrats say it 

to make wool dear; by allowing foreign wool to come in free 
they can afford to pay more for our wool. You may take your 
choice, but I am constrained to believe that the prevailing sen- 
timent of the country is thatincompetency of the party in power 
is the cause of such unjust discrimination, and this ruin of the 
sheep industry affects others than those directly interested, as 
their energies wil now be directed in some other branch of 
farming that is sure to make competition in that particular 
branch so much greater; so all suffer by such legislation. 

Arguments for the purpose of showing ino disastrous results 
of this attempt to strike down the wool industry seem to be.al- 
most useless. It is proper to state that the wool industry is 
the third largest of the world. Our product in 1893 exceeded 
that of 1892 by 31,000,000 pounds, showing the annual product 
to be 364,000,000 pounds. e effect of t o prone measure 
has caused a shrinkage of more than 2,000,000 sheep within the 
the last year, a decline in the value of sheep of $37,000,000. 

To this is to be added theshrinkago in value of farm and ranch 
property devoted to the sheep industry during the last twelve 
months, whereby the direct loss on the fixed 4 8 ol the 
woolgrowers of the United States amounts to 850,000, 000. To 
this must be added the decline in the value of the wool clip of 
1893, amounting to $20,000,000 more, so that we reach the grand 
total $107,000,000 of actual loss to this one industry. 

I append herewith a tableshowing the effect of the wool tariff 
of 1867, 1883, and the McKinley law of 1890, together with the 
number of sheep, the increase and decrease of price in wool as a 
result of the tariff rate. The diagram expresses more clearly 
the operation of the law than it can be expressed in words, 
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[From Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 77, second session Fifty-third Congress.] 


i Ist Division. | 2d Division, | 3d Division, | 
| Law of 1867. Law of 1883, | Law of 1890, 
Duty Duty | Duty : 
123 cts per Ib. 10 cents per Ib, zit ff cts per Ib. 3 S 
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40,500,000 
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. 
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49,000,000 
48,500,000 | 


47,500,000 
47,000,000 
46,500,000 
46,000,000 
45,500,000 
45,000,000 
44,500,000 
44,000,000 
43,500,000 
43,000,000 
42,500,000 
42,000,000 
41,500,000 


LE 
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41,000,000 - 


40,500,000 


Pounds of wool grown. 


1881— 290, - 2 
1882—300, 000, 
188.20 400, 000 


am l Increase of 10} per cent in three years; law of 1807, Duty, 12j cents per pound. 


1887—302, 169, c Decrease of 6 per cent in seven years; law of 1883, Duty, 10 cents per pound. 


1888— 301, 876, 121 
1889—295, 719, 479 
1890—309, 474, 856, 


1891—307, 101, 507 


1892—333, 018, 405 t Increase of 18} per cent in three years; McKinley law. Duty, 11 cents per pound. 


1893—364, 156, 666 


WAGES, - 


3 Democrats for twenty years have toiled with the labor- 

oe fg of America in trying to convince thom that they were 
be robbed by a protective tariff, holding before them the 
idea t that it did not increase their wages, but made them pay 
more for what they eat and what clothing they had to wear, 
see to convince them of the fact that if it were not for the 
I they could buy everything for as much less as was the 

r 

The time came when these laboring people seemed to yield to 
the arguments of the would-be reformers. The Democrats were 
placed in power. The sequel is easily told. Idleness, poverty, 
bankruptcy, and everything else that is wholly unsatisfactory 


the great business world is present. Now they are trying to 
persuade these same laboring people that the fault is not with 
the reformers, but the result of bad laws; to which I answer, it 
can not truthfully be so charged, for the Republicans so admin- 
istered these same laws thatall were employed: all were well 
paid; all were wellfed. Neither idleness nor bankruptcy, or any 
of the signs incident to the present were known to exist under 
the administration of the Republicans. 

It is useless for members on this floor to longer attempt to 
vilify or charge upon the Republicans the disastrous results as 
they are known to exist. The New York Sun, Herald, Timas, : 
World, the Baltimore Sun, Chicago Herald, St. Louis Republic 
Kansas City Times, Springfield Republican, and many hundred 
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of the N who teach only Democratic doctrine to-day, 
all openly charge the whole „ the present de- 
plorable condition of things upon Grover Cleveland and his ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 

CANADA AND MICHIGAN AT THE DETROIT CUSTOM-HOUSE, 

If the farmers of Michigan, those who live adjacent to the 
markets of Detroit, would learn something of the practical ef- 
fect of the tariff laws now in existence, they should take time to 
study carefully the following report. The customs receipts at 
Detroit for five years are given. Twelve articles are specified. 


Importations at the port of Detroit for years ending June 30. 


Articles (dutiabie}. | 1889. 1893. 
Barier values. - $250,212 8225 
Beans and peas - Values. | $171,250 210,776 
mutter Fals. sin E 
bas ecd m at 
born... . Fates. , $99 8 
—— mue um — 
Flaxseed ... raus: 889 E E ESS 
a Laine 8713 sour 
Horses values, 869, — 864,65) 
Oates .... -+--+ lvames-| — 8 siot 
Potatoes ........- bushels..| 480 ES 
Sheev S mmi E 113 574 


Free; Dozens, 164,729; value, 820,519. 


D The column in the table above for 1889 shows the effect of 
Canadian products in the Detroit market when there was no 
tariff levied upon the article specified. Beginning with the 6th 
day of October, 1890, duties were levied on all the articles named, 
which affects the result as shown in the column for 1890. Eight- 
een hundred and ninety-one, 1892, and 1893 show further reduc- 
tions in the operation of the amounts brought from Canada into 
the Detroit market. 

The total value of these twelve articles brought to the Detroit 
market in 1889, as shown by the table, was $555,646. Theresult 
in 1893 shows the total value of the products brought was $294,- 
567. If two items are eliminated, a special showing in favor of all 
other products is noticeable, Of beansand pease, paying a duty 
of 40 cents a bushel, Canada furnished in 1889, 134,251 bushels. 
In 1890 there was afalling off, but in 1891 an increase, with a 
corresponding falling off in 1892, but an increase in 1893, which 
amounted to 161,360 bushels. 

Here we have the wonderful spectacle of competition in these 
twoarticlesof agricultural product, beans and pease, of,the Cana- 
dian farmers offering for sale in the Detroit market $210,776 
worth of this product of the ground, upon which they paid into 
the custom-house a duty of $64,544 for the privilege of selling 
them in competition with American beans and pease. 

The other item to which special attention is called is horses. 
In 1889, 622 horses, valued at $69,217, were imported from Can- 
ada, when there was no duty levied against them. But after 
four years of protective duty, we find that Cunada was able to 
sell in the Detroit market 568 horses or mules for a total sum of 
$64,630, upon which, taking them at the average price of $113, 
they paid $20 per head, or a total of $17,040, for the privilege of 
selling them in the Detroit market. 

Ifthe sum of the value of beans, pease, and horses be subtracted 
from the value of all other articles imported in 1893, it will be 
Been that only $19,161 worth of Canadian products passed through 
the Detroit custom-house in 1893, under the ration of the 
McKinley law, as against $555,646 worth in 1889, when there 
were no tariff laws affecting such products. 

The proposition is this: How can the Canadian farmer afford 
to sell in the Detroit market more than $500,000 worth of the 
product of his farm annually, upon which he is required to pay 
a sum equal to $200,000, and at the same time enjoy an equal 
benefit with the 5 on the Michigan side of the line? 
We candidly ask the farmers if they can not see and understand 
how they have the advantage of more than $200,000 in a half 
million of product. What the farmers need is an in nt 
understand of these living actual principles, and then they 
are assured of having but one duty to perform, namely, to sup- 
port the political party which gives them protection against 
the alien competitor. 


TRANSPORTATION, WAGES, AND PRICES. 

Tariff reformers and free traders boast very much over the 
fact that the higher agricultural wages in America do not pre- 
vent the product of American farms from underselling the 
cheaper European labor. Why American wheat undersells the 
wheat of India, produced by the cheapest labor in the world, 
ES appear paradoxical. 

henever American wheat must find a market outside of 
home consumption, it must seek that market in competition with 
the cheapest wheat in the world, for all cheap commodities are 
made up of the surplus of commodity for which there is no pur- 
chaser, If all American wheat could find consumption at home, 
no such competition or such price could possibly prevail, but in 
order toshow that the cheap wheat of India does not compete 
with the high-priced wheat of America as a factor in the Ameri- 
can market, it is only necessary to show that under existing 
laws India wheat must pay for the privilege of competing, and 
thereby we maintain the higher price for American wheat by 
which agricultural wages are maintained at a higher standard 
than the wages of Europe. 

India pe a higher freight rate to the Liverpool market than 
that paid by the people of the United States, but the farmer 
pays the cost of transportation and not so the manufacturer, for 
the reason that the farmer’s product is perishable and must 
find a market or it wastes on his hands. The manufacturer can 
hold his product for a better market. 


WHAT HAS THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION COST THE COUNTRY? 


Perhaps the most practical answer is that during the month 
of March, 1894, it increased the public debt of the United States 
more than $13,786,000 for one month. 

The reduction of the public debt of the United States, under 
the operation of Republican control, for the twenty-four years, 
1869 to 1893, was annually an arrage of $69,184,000. This high 
avo was maintained throughall business depressions, panics, 
and other causes, which incidentally affect trade in general. It 
is officialiy reported that the public debt for the first year of 
Cleveland’s second Administration amounts to nearly a hundred 
millions. To this must be added the sum annually reduced by 
the Republicans, which makes the following showing: 

At the end of the first year the publié debt increased 8100, 
000,000, to which there should be added the $69,184,000 annually 
paid by mo Republicans, showing a total for the first year of 
$169,184,000, which if continued for the four years of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Administration, would leave the Governmentan increased 
debt of $676,000,000 on March 4, 1897. The loss to private busi- 
ness for the same period, namely, the first year of Cleveland's 
second term, according to Bradstreet's and Dun's reports, 
amounts to $12,000,000,000. 

Here, then, is a problem for some of those who clamor for bet- 
ter times to figure out as the result of the national reform move- 
ment. 

WAGE OUILOOK. 

What is there in the situation that forebodes anything better 
for the wage-earner in this coüntry? What has been accom- 
plished by a Democratic Congress? Every man who stands as 
a representative of his partyon the Democratic side has openly 
declared and readily admits that under the operation of the new 
tariff law wages must and will be reduced. The only question 
is, reduced to what? 

We have, perhaps, a fair illustration in the District of Co- 
lumbia, when the Commissioners, by public notice or proclama- 
tion, said to the people who labor under the District govern- 
ment that after June 11, one-third of their wages would be 
taken from them. If this be true at the seat of government, 
where the national standard is more surely fixed than elsewhere 
in the United States, then the laboring poopie may expect at 
least one-third of the wages formerly received to be sweptaway 
under the operation of this new law. 

IMMIGRATION. 

I would go still further in protection if I had my way. I 
would protect laborers now in this country by stopping immi- 
gration until such time as every man now in America was em- 
ployed and at good wages. In 1891, 560,000 immigrants landed 
upon our shores. Of these, 247,000 were without occupations. 
Only 3,000 belonged to the professional classes and 154,000 to 
skilled labor, leaving 500,000 to go into the ordinary channels of 
labor. 

For the year 1892, there was an increase of immigration, the 
total reaching 623,000. Those without occupations reached the 
enormous total of 307,000. In 1893, even after the panic had al- 
ready commenced in our country and hard times were every- 
where ap nt, 502,000 immigrants were added to the then un- 
— thousands of our own pona Of these, 250,000 were 
without occupations and 450,000 belonged to ordinary labor. 

I understand all that has been said about this being the land 
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of the free, etc., but I think our first duty is to provide for all 


laborers now here before othersshould beallowed toland. This 
would then show that protection was operative as well against 
the foreign laborers us against the products of foreign labor, giv- 
ing to our own people that first best right claimed by all citizens, 
the right of employment. 

INCOME TAX, 

In the discussion of the measure before us, I am asked to indi- 
cate what is best concerning the income tax. If we must have 
a direct tax; if the great necessity upon us demands it, then I 
favor an income tax; but I can see no reason for it now unless 
for State and municipal purposes, for which direct taxes are 
paid, and in such cases I am impressed with the idea that the 
taxing of incomes is the most equitable tax that can be levied, 
but it is simply put in this bill for buncombe. i 

The Democrats came into power by false pretense. They in- 
flamed the people by working upon their prejudices, arraying 
the rich against the poor; unsettling the laboring man and 
making him discontented with his lot; breeding discontent 
among the quiet and orderly people by the circulating of vicious 
literature; by a venal press; by secretly employing men known 
to be out of harmony with our institutions, who were but little 
* better than openly avowed anarchists. 

For twenty years this same Democratic party has been cry- 
ing to the farmer in tones of sad wail, and murmuring of his 
hard lot, trying to make him believe that it was all because of 
the protective tariff. ‘‘High wages in the city drove labor from 
the farm.” ‘High protection kept the markets of the world 
closed to his products.” In the same breath they told the la- 
borer ‘‘that he was paying too much for everything he had to 
eat;" ‘that the farmers were robbing him by means of protec- 
tion." ''Egfs, butter, bread, potatoes, all had to bo taxed for 
the benefit of the farmer.” 

They never stopped to tell the laboring man that on the suc- 
cess d the farmer his own must depend. For, if the farmer is 
not in condition to 3 the product of his labor, then must 
his hands remain idle. They simal worked on the prejudices 
and passions of these plain, practical people, and won the elec- 
tion in 1892 by the boldest deception ever practiced upon any 
people in modern times, and now they expect to start another 
cry that they think will work on the prejudices of the masses. 

I hear their orators already, standing bsfore the multitude 

roclaiming, We want the rich to pay the taxes. Let the 

lood-sucking money-lenders see how they like it. Let the 
bloated bondholder divide his ill-gotten gains,” ete. But this 
will not work. You have deceived the poopie once, and they are 
suspicious of you. They can see no benefit to them in paying 
$15 or $20 per year extra for sugar even if some millionaire pays 
a larger income tax. 

They can not understand how they are recompensed for their 
loss on shéep and wool by some corporation paying 2 per cent of 
its profits to the Government; but if the corporation is a bank, 
they realize if they borrow money that they will b» compelled 
v4 help make up this tax in addition to their loss on wool and 
sheep. 

So, I say, I am satisfied your income-tax buncombe will not 
work. In fact, I am satisfied it is not the taxes that people are 
complaining about, but the difficulty complained of is the get- 
ting of the money to pay them with. I take no stock in the 
Democratic howl for low prices. Ido not believe we want low 
prices, for it seems to me that low prices of everything seems 
to be one of our chief troubles now. Price is a good deal like 
distance. It makes a difference what you measure it with, and 
the Democratic single gold-standard way of measuring values 
is like using a 5-foot stick for a yard measure. 

There is another excuse the Democratic party is making for 
all the woe it is causing the country, and that is that we are still 
under Republican laws. What a confession for an alleged great 
party, that they are not competent to even execute the laws; for 
under these same laws, with Republicans to execute them, we 
were a prosperous, happy, and contented people. And what are 
we to-day? Certainly not happy, prosperous, or contented under 
your Executive. ^ 

Then, if you are right and you are not competent to execute 
the laws, is it not presumptive in you to assume to make any? 
Would it not be more patriotic in your Administration to admit 
openly its incompetency, cease all efforts, adjourn this body, and 

ow the natural resources of the country to exert their recu- 
perating power unhandicapped by Democratic malice and in- 
competency? 

It seems to me such an open confession, I will not say would be 
pe for the soul," for that would raise another question—but 

& would certainly be of great benefit to the country, and I earn- 

pack A 1 it to your dosing von di and AA think if this is 

eat once, you may quit fee ou have n true to your 
trusts, including sugar, whisky, ul. barbed wire. s 


Pensioning Non-Residents n ume Not Citizens of the United 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM A. JONES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 25, 1894. 
being in the Committee or the Whole for the purpose : 
eee legislation We 

Mr. JONES said: 

Mr.CHAIRMAN: The act making appropriations for the pay- 
ment of invalid andother pensions for the fiscal year ending on 
the 30th of June last, in my judgment, very wisely provided that 
from and after July 1, 1893, no pension should be paid to anon- 
resident who is not a citizen of the United States except for 
actual disabilities incurred in the service. The bill now under 
consideration, and which passed the Senate in December last, 
has for its object the repeal of the act to which I have alluded, 
and is intended to restore to the pension rolls those aliens who 
lost their pensions by the passage of that act. 

It is alleged by the advocates of this proposed legislationthat . 
the law which itis sought to repeal pa geniy confused the ac- 
counts of the Pension Bureau and entailed upon it much work 
in answering communications. It is also urged against the act 
of 1893, and, as an additional reason for its repeal, that it causes | 
trouble and annoyance to many American citizens residing 
abroad and yet living po the bounty of this Government. 

Mr. Chairman, while I entertain the utmost respect for those 
who advance these arguments, I wholly dissent from the conclu- 
sions they reach, and I ask to be heard in opposition to this bill. 

I can easily understand how the accounts of the Pension Bu- 
reau m&y be complicated to some extent, and how difficulties 
may arise in the execution of the law we are asked to re 
since many of those who have voluntarily expatrinted them- 
selves will doubtless endeavor to cling to their citizenship in 
the United States if for no other purpose than to continue to 
draw pensions from a Government which they nolonger help to 
support and in the affairs of which they have ceased to find in- 
terest. It may be, too, that in many instances these pensions 
have been received by widows and mothers, but if bey dep 
account of whose supposed services they have been paid no 
real claim upon the United States, wherein, I ask, lies the in- 
justice or even the hardship in declining to make them the ob- 
jects of our public charity? 

Mr. Chairman, such arguments as these are not worthy of se- 
rious consideration. If I can show that these people have no 
claim upon the bounty of this Government they must fall to the 
ground of their own weight. If my contention is right, there 
is no excuse to be offered for us if we heedlessly vote away the 
money of those whose interests have been solemnly co tted 
to our keeping. 

I trust that the House will bear in mind that the pension of 
every foreigner who receives it on account ofactual disabilities 
incurred in the service is left untouched by the act we are asked 
to repeal. [regret that Jam unable to state with any degree 
of accuracy the number of persons to be benefited by this 
proposed legislation. It is well known that thousands and tens 
of thousands of foreign adventurers, drawn hither by the allur- 
ing promises of bounties held out to them, enlisted in the Union 
Armies, and this bill, if enacted into law, will 3 
add large numbers of them, their widows, mothers, and ehii- 
dren to the pension rolls. 

Mr. BRETZ. Was not that shown at the time the amendment 
was adopted? 

Mr. JONES. Perhaps so; I do not now remember. 

Mr. BRETZ. Yes, I think by Gen. Newberry. 

ix JONES. "That is probable, but I do not now recall the 
ct. 

But, Mr. Chairman, whilst I am not prepared to say how many 
would be benefited by the of inis measure, and I have 
made no estimate as to the very large, and, in my juügment, 
wholly unjustifiable expense that it is now pro to fasten 
upon the taxpayers of this country, I do know that the num- 
ber must necessarily be large, and I am well uaded-that the 
depleted condition of the public Treasury, the despondency, 
depression, and even actual want and distress that exist upon 
every hand and throughout the borders of our land, should ad- 
monish us, as the representatives of the people, that this is no 
time for entering upon a course of needless and inexcusable ex- 
penditure. 
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It is an undeniable fact, Mr. Chairman, that by far the larger 
part of those who fought the battles of the Union in our late 
civil war were the recipients of bounties which, in every case, 
amounted to $300, and in many instances was as much as $1,000. 
It may never be accurately known how many men served upon 
either side of that terrible conflict. Itis thought that the safest 
estimate of the number that entered the Federal Armies is 
2,500,000, and whilst some authorities place the number higher, 
others think there were not so many. However this may be, 
the mili records show that 1,776,995 of them were bounty 
men, and 123,190 paid substitutes. Basing our conclusions upon 
these significant figures, is it unreasonable to conclude that the 
t bulk of those from abroad who entered the armies of the 
nion, if notallof them, received handsome compensation at the 
hands of the Government for such services as they rendered? 

It is far from my purpose, Mr. Chairman, to detract from the 
honorable services of any soldier who participated in our civil 
war, be he native or be he foreigner; but I can not escape the 
conclusion, so evident to my own mind, that of the hordes who 
flocked to our shores during those memorable days, the incentive 
actuating the large majority was either that of adventure or 
gun. But whatever it was, our pension laws are now sufficiently 

road and liberal to cover every soul of them entitled to a pen- 
sion so long as they remain in this country and share with us its 
glories and its burdens. The moment they forsake it and re- 
nounce allegiance to its laws their pensions should cease, unless 
they incurred actual disabilities in the service. 

There was paid in bounties by the Government of the United 
States during the recent war the immense sum of $300,223,500, 
and by local authorities $285,941,030 more, making in all the 
ndous aggregate of 6,164,530. How much of this was 
to aliens can never be known. 

I have cited these facts and figures in order that the House 
may understand the precise footing upon which the people stand 
whom we are now asked to restore to our pension lists and to 
place upon an equality with the veteran and volunteer soldiery 
who continue to unfaltering allegiance to the Government 
which they upheld, and through whose bravery and valor it was 
gaved 


But we are told thatif we continue to withhold these pensions 
many of those who enjoyed them in the past will be driven to 
the hard necessity of returning here in order that they may re- 
tain them, and that, afterall, the saving will not be great. To 
this argument I reply that under those circumstances I, for one, 
will not begrudge them asingle privilege or benefit that the 
proud distinction of an American citizenship may confer upon 

em. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the nonresident aliens whom we are 
asked in this bill to restore to the pension rolls only enlisted for 
ninety days, saw no active service in the field, and never fireda 
gun. They endured no hardships, suffered no privations, and 

curred no dangers. 

Mr.CURTIS of New York. It does not put anyone on the 
rolls. Itonly allows those to be paid who are on. 

Mr.JONES. Mytriend from New York insists that this meas- 
ure puts no one on the pension rolls. The sole object and pur- 
pore oi the bill is to pension those whose pensions have been 

iscontinued under the act of March 1, 1893. Call it what you 
please, that is the purpose ofthe bill. This act proposes to pen- 
sion these people, and is therefore tantamount to putting their 
names upon the rolls. If the names,as it is asserted, are still 
upon the rolls, then this bill is torestore the pensions if not the 
names. It is to the restoration of the pensions that I most 
strenuously object, and against which I am now protesting. 

Iam ata loss to understand how a measure so utterly devoid 
of merit, and so absolutely indefensible upon either legal, equi- 
table, or moral grounds could have passed the Senate, and Iam 
simply amazed to know that it can find supporters upon this 
floor, among Representatives who enjoy the confidence of their 
constituencies. the bill must pass, then I implore Represent- 
atives to deferits e at least until those upon whose bended 
shoulders its burdens must rest are better prepared to bear the 
additional load which it will inevitably impose. 

The revenues of the Government have for many months fallen 
short of the demands created by its fixed obligations. The 
McKinley tariff bill and the dependent pension act, both prod- 
ucts of the Fifty-first Congress, have—the former by decreas 
revenues and the latter by increasing expenditures, whilst bot 
have contributed immensely to the burdens of the taxpayer—so 
em sed the public Treasury and impoverished the toiling 
masses that we may well hesitate before incurring additional 
obligations, even where it is clearly right and proper that those 
obligations should be assumed. [irai &nd retrenchment 
are watchwords of the Democratic party, and I call upon my 
Democratic associates upon this floor to defeat this bill. 

Mr. there are some of us here who have been with- 
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out reason or justice criticised for our action in opposing cer- 
tain classes of 2 9 — pension bills. I have never Nesltated to 
oppose such as I believed contained no single meritorious or ex- 
ceptional feature. I am ee, opposed to granting, through 

ial legislation, exceptionally large pensions to the widows 
of officers, and I am also opposed to all increase of the pensions 
granted such widows of officers under the general laws, unless 
their circumstances are such as to render the increase absolutely 
necessary. Such bills are constantly before this House, having 
been favorably reported by the committees having jurisdiction 
over them, and those who have the temerity to question their 
justice or to oppose their puni are frequently denounced as 
unfriendly to the Union soldier. 

If the country could understand the exact nature of many of 
these biils, their utter lack of merit, and their absolutely out- 
rageous and indefensible character, I have sufficient faith in the 
honesty and virtue of the people to believe that those who 
falsely accuse Southern Representatives of enmity toward the 
Union soldier would soon become the objects of their righteous 
indignation and their unqualified execrations. One of the bills 
that has passed the Senate and been favorably reported upon 
by the Committee on Pensions in this House was a bill to grant 
a pension of $50 por month to Martha R. Hitchcock, widow of - 
Gen. Ethan Alien Hitchcock. The evidence adduced before the 
committee showed that she did not marry the soldier until after 
the close of the war, and after his service had terminated by 
his honorable discharge from the Army, and not until about 
two and one- ears prior to his death. 

It was also admitted that Mrs. Hitchcock had no children, and 
that there was no one who had any legal claim upon her; that 
she was the owner of a plantation of 421 acres in the State of 
Georgia; that she had $7,500 loaned outat6 per centfnterest, and, 
in addition thereto, owned real estate in the city of Washing- 
ton worth at least $3,000. She was also entitled to draw a pen- 
sion of $8 per month on account of the service of her deceased 
husband in one of the Indian wars. There was never any ques- 
tion about these facts, Mr. Chairman, and yet the Committee 
on Pensions thought that Congress ought to passa special bill 
to pension this widow at the rate of $50 per month, when there 
are thousands and tens of thousands of widows of private sol- 
diers whose entire means of subsistence consists of the monthly 
stipend of $12 which they draw from the Government. 

t is true that this bill was defeated when it eame up for con- 
sideration; but its defeat was not accomplished until it had been 
strenuously advocated by some of those who pose here as the 
special friends and champions of the Union soldier, and as 
strenuously 8 by those who are charged with entertain- 
ing unpatriotic sentiments toward the old soldiers, and de- 
nounced as obstructionists because they are not in sympathy 
with this kind of pension legislation, and not willing to accept 
blindly the findings of any committee, however much respect 
they may have for its individual members. 

It may be well enough to remark, too, that this bill was de- 
feated by a very close vote, and that the Republicans generally, 
if not to a man, voted for its passage. 

There are other bills of just such character now upon the Cal- 
endar awaiting consideration, and to all of them I am unaltera- 
bly opposed. 

The Committee on Pensions have also reported favorably a bill 
to largely increase the pension of the widow of an officer who is 
now receiving a pension rated at $20 per month and who, in ad- 
dition to this pension, is receiving $12 per month from rented 
property, and enjoying a salary of $70 per month as a clerk in 
the Treasury Department. Her children are about grown, and 
one of them is an officer in the regular Army. Surely, it would 
seem that the widow of an officer might maintain herself in some 
degree of comfort upon $1,200 a year, if the widow of a common 
soldier can exist upon $120! 

These, Mr. Chairman, are fair specimens of the character of 
bills that we oppose, and on account of which we have been de- 
nounced as obstructionists. 

There are a number of exceedingly broad and liberal laws upon 
the Federal statute books relieving from the charge of desertion 
those soldiers who left their commands under almost every cir- 
cumstance that could be regarded as extenuating. We have 
had under consideration bills to remove the charge of desertion 
standing against soldiers who deserted after the actual cessation 
of hostilities, and who, for that reason alone, it has been urged, 
ought to be given an honorable discharge in order that their 
disgrace may not attach to their posterity. 

By an act of Congress passed as early as July 19, 1867, it was 
provided that no soldier or sailor should be taken or held to be 
a deserter from the Army or Navy who faithfully served the 
eause of the Union until the 15th day of April, 1865, and who, 
without authority or leave, quit hiscommand or refused to serve 
after that date. It was, however, wisely, I think, provided in 
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that act that nothing contained therein should operate as a re- 
mission of any forfeiture incurred by any such soldier or sailor 
of his pension. 

It is very apparent, therefore, that those who come here after 
the lapse of nearly thirty years, and who deserted after the 19th 
of April, 1865, and who nowask to be honorably discharged when 
ihe witnesses to their shame are in all 3 dead, are not 
so much concerned as to how they may be regarded by posterity 
as they are to secure a pension from the Government whose cause 
they willfully deserted. : 

If the pension roll is to be regarded as a roll of honor, it were 
well that the Union veterans upon this floor see to it that it be 
not increased by the passage of bills to remove the charge of 
desertion, the only conceivable purpose of which is to give the 
deserter a pension. " 

There is not à member of this House who agrees with me 
upon this proposition who is not willing that the odious charge 
of desertion shall be removed when the facts are clear that an 
injustice has been done the soldier. But whenever a bill is read 
from the Clerk's desk which in the most remote degree relates 
to the ting of a pension, a chorus of voices on the Repub- 
licanside of this Chamber ery Vote!” !“ Vote!” and the report, 
although it contains but a few lines, and in most casesis exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory, is rarely read unless some so-called ob- 
structionist demandsits reading. We are asked to pass such 
bills without giving to them a moment's consideration. 

And this in the face of the fact that a bill to remove the charge 
of desertion and to pension the deserter was recently unani- 
mously reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, which, 
after the reading of the report and a brief discussionof the same, 
was found to be so absolutely indefensible that only 5 votes could 
be mustered in its favor in this Chamber, every one of which, I 
am glad to be able to say, came from the Republican side. 

If there has been any delay in the passage of meritorious 
special bills, the so-called obstructionists are not responsible 
N They have merely opposed such as should be obnox- 
fous to every just and fair-minded man. If it be insisted that 
bills of this character shall retain their places upon the calen- 
dars of the House, and thus block the way of more meritorious 
measures, it is the fault of the self-vaunted and self-constituted 
friends of the Union soldier. 

The country should know, Mr. Chairman, thatif the bills that 
are annually introduced in this House, the object of which is to 
increase and grant additional pensions, were passed the Govern- 
ment would bankrupted, if not destroyed, within a single 
twelve-month. This Congress has proved noexception. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate the bills of a general character that 
have been introduced during the present session. It would seem 
that our Populist brethren are determined that the Republicans 
d not be permitted to surpass them in liberality to the old 
soldier. 

At the first session of this Congress, Mr. HUDSON of Kansas, 
a leading Populist member of this House, introduced a bill which 
provides that all pensions granted under existing laws, and all 
that may hereafter be granted under existing laws, for any cause 
whatever, may, at the option of the pensioner, be surrendered, 
and he may receive in lieu thereof ten times the amount in one 
lump sum. : 

e have appropriated for pensions this year $150,000,000, and 
to carry out the provisions of Mr. HUDSON'S bill alone would re- 
quire $1,500,000,000, a sum larger than the entire circulatin, 
medium of the United States, according to the Populist esti- 
mate. 

Mr. Davis, another Kansas Populist, has introduced a bill to 
provide fora service pension. His bill proposes to give a pen- 
sion of from $10 to $25 a month, according to length of service, 
to every officer and enlisted man who served in the Union Army, 
in addition to "x disability pension that he may now be draw- 
ing. Itis difficult to estimate by what sum this bill, if enacted 
into law, would increase our present pension expenditures. 
They would atleast be trebled, and every dollar of the public 
revenues would thus be absorbed. 

This brief reference to these two bills will serve to illustrate 
the proposition I have advanced, that if full rein were given to 
those who are hoping to cater to the soldier vote by exhibitions 
of 13 such as these, the Government would be bankrupted 
= ne people reduced to abject poverty within the course of a 

gle year. 

Is it not well, therefore, that there are some Democratic ob- 
structionists in Congress? 

Mr. Chairman, it can not be denied that this Government has 
been exceedingly liberal towards the survivors of those who 
fought the battles of the Union, and that the widows and chil- 
dren of those who are now dead and who need the aid of the Gov- 
ernment have been dealt with in the broadest spirit of liberality. 
Noother country has ever manifested the same substantial grati- 


tude and displayed the same broad generosity in the matter of 
its pension legislation. On the Ist day of last July the total num- 
ber of pensioners on the rolls was 969,544. Of these the number 
of invalid pensioners of the late war under old laws was 362,274, 
MA of widows of soldiers of the late war under old laws was 

There have been pensioned under the act of June 27, 1890, 
alone, and placed upon the rolls up to July 1, 1894, 375,084 old 
soldiers, and the number of widows and children pensioned 
under that act and on the rolls on the Ist of July, 1894, is 84,224. 
In addition to these there had been pensioned on the Ist of 
July, 1894, 414 army nurses, and under the general law 2,614 
minor children, 21,148 mothers, 4,614 fathers, and 109 brothers 
and sisters of soldiers. Under the act of June 27, 1890, there 
had been pensioned up to the date I have given 6,035 mothers 
and 3,401 fathers of soldiers. 

The number of pensioners on account of the war of 1812 borne 
on the pension rolls July 1, 1894, was 4,492, and the number of 
pensioners of the Indian wars, 1832 to 1842, inclusive, at the 
same date was 6,388. 

'The number of pensioners of the Mexican war (survivors and 
widows) at the same date was 21,147. It seems almost incredi- 
ble, Mr. Chairman, that this Government should be carrying 
upon its pension rolls to-day nearly a million of souls. But its 
Doany is not to stop here. There were, in addition, 619,027 ap- 
plications pending on the 1st day of July, 1894, although of these 
there were only 514,414 actual claimants, and of that number 
227,205 were verd on the pension rolls. So that, Mr. Chair- 
man, the number of actual claimants who had applications filed 
on the 1st of July, 1894, and who had not up to that date been 
pensioned, was 287.209. 

In order, Mr.Chairman, that this may be more clearly under- 
stood, it may be well for me to state just here that there are 
upon the files,and therefore counted among the total number of 
applications pending, 44,451 claims that for various reasons have 
been abandoned. None of these claims have been called up 
within the past five years, and many of them not within ten an 
twenty years. In every one of them, however, calls have been 
made upon the claimants during the present Administration, 
and in no single case has there been a Pen ores of any kind. 

Among the claims pending July 1, 1894, there were 498 pre- 
ferred by army nurses, although I well remember that when the 
bill to penson army nurses was under discussion in the Fifty- 
second Congress we were assured by the gentleman in charge of 
the bill that the total number who would be benefited by its 
passage could not possibly exceed 300. I have already shown 
that over 400 have succeeded in securing pensions and are now 
safely upon the rolls. 

The total amount of money paid out by the Government under 
the act of June 27, 1890, alone to May 31, 1894, was $181,868,378.27, 
and the total amount paid out to that date under various acts 
reaches the almost inconceivable amount of $1,705,110,872.83. 

To give some idea of the mere cost of executing our pension 
laws, there was paid for clerk hire alone at the Bureau of Pen- 
sions for the year ending June 30, 1893, $2,683,818.70, and the 
expenses of pension agencies for that year were $526,642. The 
fees paid the examining surgeons amounted to $888,233.37. 

It is gratifying, however, Mr. Chairman, to be able to add 
that under the conscientious, honest, and wise administration of 
the Pension Bureau by its present able chief, himself a most 
distinguished ex-Union soldier, there has been saved to the Gov- 
ernment out of the $165,000,000 appropriated for pensions for the 
last fiscal year the handsome sum of $24,000,000. 

This was saved by reducing expenses as far as possible, and 
by a commendable and proper observance of the plainest man- 
dates of the law. It has not been accomplished, as has been 
falsely charged, by dropping or reducing pensioners, although 
it is known of all men that there are thousands upon the pension 
rolls who got there through fraud and perjury, and whose 
names should be stricken therefrom. The law of 1890 requires 
that the disability on account of which the claimant makes his 
1 for a pension shall not be the result of his own vi- 
cious habits, a provision entirely just and proper, and yet one 
which was purposely ignored and absolutely disregarded by the 
Pension Bureau under the administration of Gen. Raum. 

It was just as incumbent upon the applicant to prove that his 
alleged disability was not the result of his own vicious habits 
as it was to establish by proper proof the disability itself. This, 
it seems to me, isa proposition that no argument is needed to 
support, and one which I think no lawyer upon this floor will 
undertake to controvert. And yet, because the present Com- 
missioner of Pensions will not disregard and disobey a law too 
plain to be mistaken, merely because his Republican predecessor 
chose to do so, there are those here and elsewhere who pretend 
to believe that he is inimical to the men who were his compan- 
ions in arms and who followed the same flag that he did. 
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It is difficult to understand how any man can credit a charge 
so entirely groundless, and one to which even the most un- 
scrupulous partisan should be ashamed to give circulation. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the chivalrous, upright, and able official 
who presides over the Pension Bureau needs no defense at my 
hands. I may be permitted, however, to give expression tothe 
belief that when he retires from the position, the arduous du- 
ties of which he has discharged with such marked ability and 
such unswerving fidelity, he will leave behind him a record 
untarnished by even a suspicion of evil doing, and a reputa- 
tion 11 clean that the most reckless and abandoned will not dare 
assail it. 

Mr. Chairman, I am unable to understand, save upon one the- 
Ae why certain Republicans upon this floor take ad vantage of 
all occasions to denounce, as if it were acrime against the Union 
soldier, every effort made by the Pension Bureau, under its 
present Democratic management, to ferret out the frauds per- 

trated against the Government by pension sharks and to bring 

punishment those engaged in defrauding it. It isa cheap 
but surely not an honest and commendable method of advertis- 
ing one’s self as the friend and champion of the soldier. 

n view of the disclosures which have been the result of the 
investigations recently instituted by the Pension Bureau, I can 


not comprehend how any man who has the slightest regard for. 


his own reputation can condemn a Democratic Administration 
for desiring to purge the pension rollsof every name placed upon 
them through the co ssion of fraud and perjury. The de- 
velopments which have been the result of these investigations 
are a part of recent history, and have been of such a character, 
in many instances, as to shock the moral sense of thenation. In 
my own State, where naturally there are comparatively few who 
occupy a pensionable status, many crimes against the pension 
laws have been unearthed. 

in the city of Norfolk it was discovered that a large number 
of persons had secured sions u forged afüdavits and 
through the commission perjury. he United States district 
court for the eastern district of Virginia has recently been oc- 
cupied for term after term in the trial of pension frauds, with 
special counsel employed by the Government assisting in the 
prosecutions, and as a t, the ringleader, a pension claim 

ent named Drury, now occupies a felon’s cell, and a number 
Of his vile accomplices have been convicted and sentenced to 
confinement in the penitentiary. How much this has cost the 
Government, I will not venture to say. 

It is impossible, of course, for those in authority to investi- 
gate each suspected fraudulent case, but the numerous and sys- 
tematic frauds perpetrated in New Mexico, in the city of Buf- 
falo, and in many other cities, and through the ilance of the 
present Chief of the Pension Bureau brought to light. must con- 
vince every honest and disinterested person that the pension 
laws of this nation have, under Republican rule, been adminis- 
tered without the slightest regard for the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and those who bedr its burdens. 

The fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, will doubtless go down 
into history as that in which the Pension Bureau attained its 
highest capacity for granting pension certificates. In thatsin- 
gle year 311,000 certificates were issued. 

In a speech delivered upon this floor not many months ago by 
the distinguished gentleman from Illinois [Gen. BLACK] who 
now sits before me, he stated that very ise the entire year 
from the 1st of July, 1891, to the 3)th of June, 1892, there were 
more than one thousand pension certificates issued for each work- 
ing day in that year. Is it to be wondered at that many fraud- 
ulent ms were permitted to slip through when the pension 
machinery was made to work at this astonishing rate of velocity? 

Mr. Chairman, it will never be even approximately known 
how many fraudulent namesare being carried upon our pension 
rolls. ere it possible to ascertain the number, this House, as 
well as the country, would be struck with amazement. 

The gentleman from Illinois, who was himself Commissioner 
of Pensions under Mr. Cleveland s first Administration, gave us 
the benefit of some valuable calculations in the speech to which 
I have justalluded. He demonstrated in that speech that there 
were under the Raum administration pension examiners who 
were capable of examining and passing upon an average of one 
hundred casesa day. There was one, it seems, so industrious 
and zealous, as well as so expert at the business, that he man- 
aged to dispose of an aggregate of 2,400 cases a month, thus 
beating all known records. 

Is it surprising, Mr. Chairman, that our Republican friends 
whose hearts swell with pride at the bare contemplation of such 
rare and wonderful achievements, should find nothing worthy 
theiradmiration and much deserving their condemnation in the 
business-like and honest methods which now obtain in the Pen- 
sion Bureau? Gratitude has been aptly described as a sense of 
favors yet to come. and I strongly suspect that many of those 


who are eternally prating about the tude which the nati 
owes to those who saved its lifeare far more about wha 
a lax administration of law will do for them politically than they 
are concerned about the pretended welfare of the soldier and the 
honor and glory of the ubile. Iconfess that my suspicions 
are always aroused when I some pension looter indulging 
in this patriotic strain. 

Mr. 8 Tha ve wandered somewhat away from the ques- 
tion with which we are immediately concerned, but I want to 
bring home to this House and the country a realizing sense of 
what this nation has done and is doing for those who 8 the 
battles of the Union, their widows, their children, and their de- 
pendentrelatives. It has made the broadestand most liberal pro- 
vision for every human being who has theslightest claim upon its 
bounty, and has done it tothe utmost extent of its ability. The 
people of the South have uncomplainingly borne their full share 
of the burdens which the largest pension list the world has ever 
PM necessarily imposed upon every section of our common 
country. 

They have, comparatively speaking, received no compensatory 
benefits, and they have paid it all out of their poverty andatthe 
greatest sacrifice to their prosperity. They do not ask that a 
sianie one of the laws of passing liberality upon our statute 
books shall be abrogated, but they do demand that those laws 
shall be honestly, fairly, and justly administered. 

The United States paysout annually for pensionsa far greater 
sum than is paid by land, France, Germany, Russia, and 
Austria combined. One-third of our entire revenues, roundly 
stated, are absorbed in the payment of pensions, and it is now 
proposed by this bill to restore to the pension lists thousands 
whose names have been by actof Congress stricken therefrom, 
who never had any real claim upon the bounty of this Govern- 
ment, who reside abroad, and who owe their giance tosome 
foreign potentate. 

Mr. Chairman, lam unalterably opposed to this measure. The 
country is in no condition to assume new and unnecessary obli- 
gations. The long and unprecedented period of financial dis- 
tress and business prostration through which we have passed 
and the present depleted condition of the public Treasury de- 
am retrenchment rather than extravagance in public expen- 

itures. 

Istand ready at all times to vote for every proper, reasonable, 
and just appropriation, but Ican not supporta proposition which 
rests alone upon sentiment, and which, if adopted, must add 
greatly to the well-nigh intolerable burdens now laid upon a 
justly complaining and long-suffering people. Let us be just to 
the taxpayers at home rather than generous to those who, shar- 
ing none of our burdens of taxation, yet would live upon our 
charity. Itrust, Mr. Speaker, this measure will be defeated. 


Election of United States Senators by the People. 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 20, 1895. 


The House hx under consideration the joint resolution m 
|i mews d an amendment to the Constitution providing that Senators sh: 

elected by the people of the several States— 3 

Mr. TUCKER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not desire to detain the House with an 
elaborate discussion of this measure. It isidentically the same 
resolution which passed the House two years ago, and when it 
was then under consideration, on the 12th day of July, 1892, I 
discussed it quite fully, and my views on the subject are fully 
set forth in that speech, Since that time the proposition has 

wn in popular favor. At that time eleven States had in- 
orsed it through their State Legislatures, and several have ' 
been added to the list since then. 

The argument against the proposition may be briefly stated 
as follows: First, that it destroys the representation of the 
States, as States, in the Senate as was originally contemplated 
by the framers of the Constitution; the House representing the 
people, and the Senate representing the States. Second, that 
the filtrating process of electing senators not directly by the 
people, but tough the medium of the Legislatures elected by 
the people, tends to securo a more conservative class of men 
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ar sentiment. We do not 


less liable to the fluctuations of popul 
regard either of these positions as tenable. The argument that 
Senators now represent States because elected by the present 


method, and would not if chosen by the people, is clearly fal- 
lacious. The idea of the framers clearly was that the States, as 
such, should be represented in the Senate. 

The body politic called a State must not be confounded with 
the government of a State. The legislative, judicial, and exec- 
utive functions in a State constitute its government, but nei- 
ther one nor all united constitute the political entity called a 
State. 


"The power which every independent state or nation in relation 
to its own immediate concerns is unlimited and u table, so long asthe 
State or nation retains its independence. * * * 

This unlimitable power is that supreme, irresistable, absolute, uncontrol- 
able authority w VT POUMO writers in general is denominated the 
sovereignty, and which by most of them supposed to be vested in the 
government, or administrative authority, of the state, but which we conten 


resides only in the people, is inherent in them, and unalienable from them.— 
Tucker's ‘Blackstone, volume 1, part 1, Appendix, pages 8 and 9. 

How, then, is the sovereignty of the States to be expressed? 
It can not be contended that the Legislature of a State repre- 
sents its sovereignty, nor can it be claimed that the executive in 
the appointment of a Senator represents the sovereignty of a 
State. Nor can the mode of selection determine the province 
and prescribe the authority of the agents chosea? The modeof 
election is one thing —what is represented by the agent selected 
an entirely different proposition. The question is not the mode 
of selection, but what is represented by the agents selected. 

Would our ambassador to Great Britain, representing the 
sovereignty of our great Government, represent it any the less 
were he appointed by the House of Representatives rather than 
by the President by and with the consent of the Senate? And 

the States are to be represented in the Senate as separate 
Pur MOM entities we appeal to gentlemen to know how such 
3tates can better be represented, and their sovereign power 
morecompletely expressed than by the author and source of its 
sovereignty in the State, that is, by the people. 

As to the second proposition, I do not attempt to conceal my 
belief that in the earlier history of our country the selection by 
the Legislature resulted in the election of more conservative 
men to the Senate than the proposed method would have done 
had it been then in vogue. But the history of the election of 
Senators since the late war, in the changed condition of our 
country with its ever varying political elements struggline for 
supremacy, with its large of corporate interests, and 
with the open attempt of those interests to control in govern- 
mental affairs, make it exceedingly questionable whether the 
conservative forces of the country do not rest rather with the 
people of thecountry than the great corporations which selfishly 
seek to control it. 

My honorable friend from Ohio [Mr. NORTHWAY] has sought 
in the remarks which he has made on this subject to criticise 
the report accompanying this resolution, drawn by myself, and 
to express his dissent from some of the views therein expressed. 
He mentions for special criticism the following paragraph: 

"The tly co! Ww: 

EN y courtesy which has always distinguished the intercourse of 


t the parliamentary battles of the past, and made the Senate of 
the United States in the eyes of mankind the most imposing deliberative 


a the world’s history, has been a powerful agency in elevating the 
ublíc sentiment of our people and kindling afresh the dying embers of g 
Yet 1t is gravely doubted in the public mind, if the 


otism in the eda i 
press of the coun to be consid its true exponent, whether such 
courtesy can be used, without popular indignation, as a cloak for enacting 
Senatorial falsehoods. 

If the words ‘‘ Senatorial falsehoods” under the courtesy due 
from this House to a coordinate branch are deemed unparlia- 
mentary I deeply regret it, and in defenseof their use, if defense 
be needed, I beg to say they are but a feeble expression of more 
forceful language used by one Senator to another on more than 
one occasion in the recent history of that body. 

If these be unparliamentary words used by a member of this 
House in a report in reference to the Senate, they are words 
that have been taken from the vocabulary of Senatorial usage, 
and not from my own. They are strong words, but are weak 
when compared with those used in the Senate itself by Senators 
toward Senators. ‘‘Senatorial courtesy " as recently construed 
and accepted inthe Senate and the failure of that body to adopt 
aded rien that would faciliate business have mucn to do 

e sentiment, now so generally expressed, for a change in 
the method of their te T j 

Senatorial courtesy is to be applauded rather than reprobated, 
but when a Senator abuses that courtesy. and uses it for pur- 
poses for which it was never intended, it becomes a fraud. 

With no rules in the Senate to limit debate, on the theory that 
no Senator will abuse such privilege, & Senator rises to address 
the Senate—there is no limit to time; no Senator can ques- 
tion his sincerity in speaking a week, for this would not be 

‘courteous "—a delay of a week may kill the measure under 


consideration, but surrounded by the haloof Senatorial cou 

he drags his weary way along in consuming time inorder to 
the measure, and no Senator daro attempt to take him off the 
floor, or raise his voice in objection to his course, for this would 
be a breach of the sacred prinotple of Senatorial courtesy. 

When so abused it is a fraud. That it has been so abused, 
Done will deny who have watched the course of the Senate in 
recent years. Ample debate (or the 8 of elucidation and 
instruction should never be curtailed in the Senate, but the 
time has come when unlimited debate that can be used and is 
used for the confessed a ee of delay and destruction of a 
measure, will not longer be indorsed by the thinking people of 
the country. 

When a remm takes the floor for the expressed purpose of 
debate and occupiesit without limit for the unexpressed purpose 
of delay, the courtesy by which he secures the floor is flagrantly 
abused; for it must not be forgotten that the failure to adopt 
rules limiting debate in the Senate is put upon the high ground 
that no Senator will abuse such privilege, and therefore such 
rule is not necessary. On this subject the report says: 


If this be a government of the 


past glory of the 
Senate; nocodeof rules, however honored for their length of service, should 
stand in the way of effectuating the popular intent, properly and freely ex- 
pressed at the polls. 

The Senate for a hundred years has existed under this system 
of rules or lack of rules. The advance of our country, the de- 
mands of legislation, and the urgent demands of the people for 
speedier action alike require a change in these rules. 

I believe there is no principle more firmly established in the 
hearts of the poopie than that there should be a change in the 
mode of electing Senators, making them more directly respon- 
sive to the wishes of the people, and I boldly express the opinion 
that if the Senate had been acting under a system of rules by 
which discussion could be limited within the boundsof propriety 
and publie necessity the tariff bill now pending in the Senate would 
have been written in the statute books of the country twomonths ago. 

And while the failure to respond to the demands of the people 
in the respects named are made the nds of criticism of the 
whole Senate, I would be unjust to a large minority of my own 
party, and especially to the two honorable geneman who rep- 
resent my own State in that body dià I not here affirm the fact, 
of which I have been personally cognizant, that they have stood 
day by day ready to respond to the demands of the poopie and to 
change the rules of the Senate by which the will of the people 
might be enacted into law. 

It is a matter of very deep regret to me to learn from his re- 
marks that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Remp] can not give 
bis consent to this resolution, and that my friend from Ohio 
[Mr. NORTHWAY] and my friend from Illinois [Mr. MARSH] must 
withhold their support from this resolution because of the in- 
co tion into it of a certain provision. What is it? 

r. MARSH. Do you ask me? 

Mr. TUCKER. No. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARSH. I will answer if you will give me a chance. 

Mr. TUCKER. No; I cannotyield.. I have only fifteen min- 
utes. Why, the gentleman from Maine objects to this resolution 
because we incorporate in it the power of the people of the 
States to elect their own Senators without Federal interference. 

Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman aliow me? 

a TUCKER. No; excuse me. What objection is there to 
t? 

Mr. MARSH. I wish to ask him, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman should first ad- 
dress the Chair when he desires to interrupt a gentleman. 

Mr. MARSH. I did address the Chair. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, section 4 of Article I of the Con- 
stitution, as they claim, gives the power to Congress to super- 
vise the election of Senators. Does any gentleman on that side 
of the House claim that up to this time, in the last hundred 
years, the power existed in the Federal Government under this 
clause of the Constitution to send its supervisorsintothe Legis- 
lature of a State to uec an election there, to challenge 
the vote of a member of the Legislature fora Senator, or tosend 
us ml marshals into that body to control the election? 

ou claim under this clause that there is some power to su- 
rvise the election of Senators; does any gentleman claim that 
t goes to theextentof sending supervisorsand deputy marshals 
into the Legislature to control it,as was proposed under the 
Force bill to send them to supervise the election of members of 
the House? You are as dumb as oysters; and I charge that you 
dare not say that such power which you claim has existed for 
a hundred years has ever beenexercised or that it ever could be 
exercised constitutionally. 
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Mr. MARSH. Will the gentleman allow me? 

Mr. TUCKER. Pardon me; I have only fifteen minutes. 

Mr. MARSH. The gentleman has charged this side with be- 
ing dumb. [Laughter | 

Mr. TUCKER. Iwill except the gentleman from the charge. 
PLanghter.| What is the result of leaving this matter as it is 

this resolution, denying Federal interference? It is simply 
this: If we adopt this amendment Federal interference in Sen- 
atorial elections will remain exactly as the Government has ex- 
ercised it for a hundred years—for it has never exercised it at 

Mr. REED. Why not repeal it? 

Mr. TUCKER. That is exactly what we want to do by this 
provision, so that it can never be exercised. 

Mr. REED. Hear! Hear! 

Mr. TUCKER. But I had hoped that I would have no con- 
troversy with the gentleman on this question. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. Will the gentleman yield to me a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. TUCKER (continuing, addressing Mr. REED). For the 
Knee displayed such facility in changing hisopinion on 

e money question that I really thought he might be able, in 
spite of his previous record, to come over to uson this question, 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. NORT AY. You say that Congress has never exer- 
cised any such authority. The gentleman surely knows that 
under the act d July 25, 1866—— 

Mr. TUCKER. But that was as to the time of election. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. It was made obligatory on the Legisla- 
tures every day at noon to vote. 

Mr.TUCKER. That is right. The point I make is not as to 
the time, but as to the supervision of elections, and that never 
has been exercised, and never will be as long as the Democratic 
party is in power. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] ob- 
pon to this form of the resolution because he ks it will not 

as strong with this provision in it. It is strong because itis 
right, and I beg to remind our party friends of a principle that 
can not be applied to the other side, Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 
There is no step backward in this thing. 

A MEMBER. Translate that for us. 

E MERGER Was that in Mr. Cleveland's letter, read yes- 
terday 

Mr. TUCKER. There was certainly no step backward in that 
letter. [Applause.] As Democrats we are not to be deterred 
from voting for a measure that the whole country is crying for 
because a Democratic provision denying Federal interference is 
incorporated in it. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Where is the evidence of those cries? 

Mr. TUCKER. The facts about the matter are simply these: 
a bend that under section 4, Article I, the other side could 
cl that the Federal Governmentcan interfere in the election 
of a Senator, the fact remains that they have never dared to do 
so. By the incorporation of this clause into the resolution elim- 
inating the power of Congress to interfere in the election we 
are simply enacting into law what the experience of a hundred 
years justifies. 

Now I desire to read very briefly a paragraph from the pro- 
phetic voice of one of the greatest men who ever lived in Vir- 
pais (George Mason), as showing the necessity for a change in 

5 of election of Senators. In the Federal convention he 
said: 


Is it not probable that these gentlemen who will be elected Senators will 
fix the ves in the Federal town and become citizens of that town more 
than of our State? They will purchase a good seat in or near the town and 
become inhabitants of that place, Will it not be then in the power of the 
Senate to worry the House of Representatives into any They will be 
a emer d existing body. They will exercise those machinations and 
contrivances— 


Think of such words being used about the Senate—machina- 
tions and contrivances—!! 


which the many have always to fear from the few. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is the only check on the Senate, with their enormous powers. 
But by that clause you give them the power of worrying the House of Rep- 
resentatives into a compliance with any measure. 

The Senators livingon the spot will feel no inconvenience from long ses- 
n: l y bm d will vote themselves handsome pay without incurring any ad- 

lona. 3 

Your Representatives are on a different ground, from their shorter con- 
tinuance in office. The gentlomen from Georgia are six or seven hundred 
miles from home and wish to go hi advantage of 


ome. The Senate, 
this by s ing the other House from adjo „may worry them into 


urning, 
A are my views, and I think the provision not consistent 
with the usual parliamentary modes. = 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. That was before the days of 
Grover Cleveland. They can not do it now. 

Mr. TUCKER. That may be, and I hope for the good of the 
country there may always be as firm and courageous a man as 
Grover Cleveland in the White House. There is a demand 


throughout the whole country, not among the rabble only, as 
gentlemen opposed to this measure contemptuously assert, but, 
omitting the present speaker, I may say of the best thought of 
the country for this reform. There is a conviction that the 
time has come when the people of the country must have the 
Senators responsive to their will and not irresponsible to them. 
My friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], with his optional plan, 
allowing the States to adopt the change or not, as they please, I 
think makes a mistake. 

Why,if that plan were adopted and made a part of the Consti- 
tution it would not serve the very object we have in view. The 
sore places in oursystem would not be touched. The very States 
that this reform is aimed at would not be reached at all. Hav- 
ing the option to adopt it or not they would not adopt it. Cor- 

rate power and individual wealth, which now control certain 

tate Legislatures in the election of Senators, would surely con- 
trol them against the adoption of this proposed system if it were 
left optional with the States. They that are whole need nota 
ph but they that are sick,” and they are the people we 
are r. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield the floor, and ask for a vote on 
the joint resolution and the amendments. 


Pension Legislation in the Fifty-third Congress. 
SPEEOH 


HON. JOHN F. LACE Y, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 25, 1894. 

Tho House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union for 

he consideration of the pension bills— 

Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: After a year of almost continuous session 
itis time to make a retrospect and review the proceedings of 
the present Congress up to this time, and I will revise t to 
include August 3, 1894. 

The members of this Congress are about to return to the peo- 
ple to receive either the rewards that they are entitled to or 
the condemnation that they may deserve. 

As a member of the minority of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, I feel it to be my duty to sum up briefly the work of 
the Fifty-third Congress upon the subjectof pensions. Let us 
take a bird's-eye view of its pension legislation. 

Its work on pensions is so inconspicuous that it is not a diffi- 
cult task to tell all that it has done. It would take too much 
time to tell what it has omitted to do. 

The Administration set out early with a promise, in the pub- 
lished interviews of the Secretary of the Interior, that heavy 
reductions would be made in the pension list. There was but 
one way to make this reduction legitimately; and that was to 
repeal or modify the generous laws by which pensions are 
granted. But Congress did not have the courage to do this, and 
to the too willing Secretary of the Interior was alloted the easy 
task of frittering away and changing the pension laws by de- 
partmental construction. 

Large sums have been spent upon special examiners detailed 
to search for grounds of reduction or suspension, and we now 
have an opportunity to measure in cold dollars the net results 
of a year of this cruel policy. 

At the end of the fiscal year, June 30, the sum of $24,089,000 
of last year's appropriation was covered back into the Treasury. 

Enough unused funds of that year's appropriation still remain 
in the hands of the pension agents, and which will be returned 
to the Treasury to swell the savings of this branch of the Gov- 
ernment during the year to $25,000,000. I will not attempt to 
describe the hardship that this has caused in individual cases. 
The veterans whose pensions have been pared down, withheld, 
or suspended,have borne their privations with unexpected si- 
lence. 

Amid the universal disaster of the year that has passed, the 

olicy which has withheld the benefits of the liberal pension laws 
on the beneficiaries has been almost overlooked and forgotten 
by the general public. Inthe general wreck of larger vessels the 
stranding of so many lesser craft seems to have been lost sight 
of. f 
To render the pension laws more simple in their administra- 
iion, and to harmonize their operation, some general pension 
p pepe was needed. 

tus review the amendments made to these general laws. 
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NEW GENERAL STATUTES. 


At the end of the. most ruinous year's legislation in the coun- 
try's history let us see what general laws have been d with 
reference to the veterans and their dependent relatives. 

In the pension e act it is provided that examin- 
ing surgeon's certificates and reports shall no longer be con- 
cealed as confidential, but may be examined by the claimant or 
his attorney. 

Anunimportant amendment to the law was made in regard to 
the signature of checks by pension agents'clerks. In the fur- 
ther urgent deficiency bill an amendment was incorporated for- 
bidding suspensions of pensions without thirty days previous 
notice to the pensioner. 

And this beggarly showing is thesum total of general pension 
legislation written on the statute books thus far in the present 
Congress. 

Let us hope that after hearing from the 
amore favorable showing may be made 
next winter. 

The House has passed a bill to accept death as equivalent to 
honorable discharge under the aet of 1590; also to authorize 
fourth-class postmasters to execute Rone vouchers; also ex- 
tending the benefits of the act of 1890 to helpless or idiotic 
children who were over 16 years of age at the time of the pas- 
sage of that act; another to forbid discrimination on account of 
rank in weighing the testimony of witnesses in pension cases; 
but these bills remain unacted upon inthe Senate, though their 
final passage is probable. : 


PRIVATE PENSION BILLS. 


The Committee on Pensions nnd the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions have both spent much time in the investigation of the 
private bills before them, and though only a small number of 
these private bills have been reported these committees have 
for nearly a Pared attended the regular pension sessions on Fri- 
day nights, faithfully and persistently, but in vain. 

Whilst the House could not hope to find a quorum present on 
these brief Friday night sessions it could rely with unpleasant 
and absolute certainty upon the attendance of some gentleman 
on the Democratic side of the Chamber, willing and anxious to 
call attention to the fact that there was nota morom present, 
Against a demand for a quorum at these special meetings open 
ARTE or subdued and quiet condemnation were alike un- 
availing. 

88 week on each Friday night Congress marched up the 
Capitol hill and then marched down again, and that was all. 

Friday proved an unlucky day for the old soldiers. 

I give for the benefit of the House and the country a full state- 
ment of the private pension bills and the action of this Congress 
upon them up to and including August 3, 1894: 


Number of House bills referred to Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
(this committee having charge only of bills relating to the late war) 1,033 


Number favorably reported 
Number unfavorably reported 


poops in November 
n the short session 


Number of House bills in Committee on Pensions (this committee 
has charge of all pension bills except those relating to the rebellion) 


AE 


Number reported favorably 
Number reported adversley.... 


Total reported 
In addition to the bills which have passed the House five bills 
have been favorably reported by Committee of the Whole, but 
not yet passed the House. 
In the Senate the pension bills all go to one committee, known 
as the Committee on Pensions, whilst in the House they are di- 
vided between the Pension and Invalid Pension Committees. 


Number of bills referred in the Senate ...............-.---.------------- 475 
Number reported favorabl7 cerle ce e ce Lr er err er rrr 43 
Number reported ad Vers „4444448 3 

Total reported<. 5S 8 353 46 


Number passed the Senate 29 


The following is a list of all the private pension bills which 
have thus far become laws in the present Congress: 


WAR OF REBELLION. 


1, Wells Johnson, Indiana. 

2. Lucy Brown, Indiana. 

3, Ernest C. Johnson, Rhode Island. 

4. Mary Brown, Vermont. 

5. Jennie Corse, widow of Gen. Corse, now Massachusetts, 
Mary E. Trickey, New York. 

Margaret Englisn, New York. 

Washington Hisiop, Indiana, Morgan raid. 


XXVI 72 


6. 
7. 
& 


WARS OTHER THAN THE LATE WAR. 

1. Fannie M. Noonan, Florida war. 

2. Hannah Lyons, ers em of Revolutionary soldier. 

8. Andrew Franklin (Kansas), war of 1812. 

4. Celestia P. Hartt, Navy pension. 

5. Susie Conway, Navy. 

6. Mrs. E. B. Pierce, Mexican war. 

Out of these fourteen private pension bills eight are on ac 
count of the late war and six on account of other wars. 
willnot compare this with the records of former Con . 
ne such record has been made by any other Congress since 

e war. 

Many of this class of bills are of a character to appeal strongly 
to the sympathy of every patriotic heart. Many of them are of 
an exceptional and peculiar character, such as could not well 
have been anticipated and provided for by general laws; but the 
assault has been made along the whole line, and the result of 
the year's work shows that a Congress and Administration that 
have paralyzed every branch of business have looked with as 
little favor upon the defenders and restorers of the Union as the 
have upon the business interests of the country. Laborer an 
capitalist, farmer and miner, merchant and buyer, rich and poor, 
civilian and soldier can without dissent unite in the condemna- 
tion of what Congress has done and what it has left undone. 


Rights of American Sailors. 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
a Friday, July 27, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5603) to re 
entitled "An act to amend the laws relating to shipping co 
approved August 19, 1890— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This is a bill to repeal the act of August 19, 
1890, by which certain of the penal provisions of the s ipping 
commissioners act were made applicable to contracts:made by 
sailors employed in the coastwise trade. : 

By the act sought to be repealed sections 4511, 4512, 4522, 4524, 
4525, 4526, 4527, 4528, 4554, 4596, 4597, 4593, 4599, 4601, 4602, 4603, 
4604, 4605, 4610, and 4612 of the Revised Statutes were made ap- 

licable to all sailors shipping for service in the coastwise trade 

fore a United States shipping commissioner. 

All of these sections, except two or three which merely pre- 
scribe the form of contracts and the manner of making them, 
attach penalties, many of them involving penal servitude, to 
the violation of the simple contract of the sailor to perform la- 
bor for hisemployer. Time will not permit me to read the sec- 
tions in full, but their provisions are substantially as follows: 

Section 4511 provides that the contracts of sailors shall be in 
writing or in print, and specifies the form of the contract. 

Section 4512 provides for the authentication of such contract 
by the shipping commissioner. 

Section 4022 provides a penalty for the failure of any sailor to 
report on board ship for service at the time agreed upon, and 
also provizos a penalty for such sailor entirely failing to pre- 
sent himself for service or for deserting after rendering him- 
self on board. 

Section 4524 is wholly superfluous where a written contract is 
made, as provided in section 4511. It merely fixes the time at 
which the seaman’s right to wages shall commence. 

Section 4525 provides for the forfeiture of wages in case of the 
wreck or loss of the vessel whenever the seaman or apprentice 
“has notexerted himself to the utmost to save the vessel, cargo, 
and stores.” 

Section 4526 provides that in case of the wreck or loss of the 
vessel, the contract with the sailor shall terminate, and that the 
sailor shall not be entitled to any further wages. " 

Section 4527 limits the recovery of the sailor in case he is im- 
properly discharged without fault on his part and without his 
consent. 

Section 4528 provides for the forfeiture of wages in case the 
seaman refuses or neglects to work when required. 

The sections intervening between 4528 and 4554 are all favor- 
able to the se:men, but are not made applicable to the coast- 
wise trade by the act of 1890. 

Section 4504 provides for arbitration of differences between a 
master. consignee, agent, or owner and any of the crew, when- 


al an act 
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ever both esagree in writing to submit such question to 
him for arbitration. 

This is utterly worthless to the sailor because the master or 
owner is under no obligation to submit any such question to ar- 
bitration, and will always refuse when he has reason to believe 
that the commissioner would be bound to decide against him, 
either upon the law or the facts. 

All of the sections of chapter 5, entitled Protection and re- 
lief,” are omitted from the act of 1890. Also, all of the sections 
of chapter 6 which are likewise favorable to the sailor. 

Section 4596 provides severe penalties, both civil and criminal, 
for certain breaches of duty on the part of the sailor. 

Section 4597 authorizes certain entries in the log book—evi- 
dence against sailors charged with offenses. 

Section 4598 provides for the arrest, detention, and imprison- 
ment of sailors deserting from their employment. 


Section 4599 provides for such arrest without warrant. 
POOIER 4600 is favorable to the sailor and is omitted from the 
act of 1890. x 


Section 4601 inflicts a penalty upon any person who harbors 
or secretes any fugitive seaman (slave) be. onging to any vessel. 

Section 4602 8 further penalties for breach of duty 
on the part of the sailors. 

Section 4603 prescribes a method of enforcing forfeitures, and 
provides that such enforcement of forfeitures may be resorted 
to, although the same offense is punishable by imprisonment as 
well as forfeiture. 

i Section 4604 provides for the disposal of the proceeds of for- 
eitures. 

Section 4605 provides for the payment of the cost of prosecut- 
ing a seaman out of the wages due him. 

Sections 4606, 4607, 4608, and 4609 are intended for the pro- 
tection of seamen, but are not made applicable to the coastwise 
irade by the act of 1890. 

Section 4610 provides for legal proceedings in the matter of 
enforeing penalties and forfeitures nst sailors. 

Section 4612 consists of definitions of certain terms used in 
the Revised Statutes. 

It will thus be seen that so far from protecting any interest of 
the sailor, or protecting him in any way from extortion or op- 
pression, the act of 1890 selects the sections of the Revised Stat- 
utes imposing penalties and forfeitures such as are unknown to 
any other 5 this country, and a Sree them upon 
sailors employed in the coastwise trade of the United States, 
and contains not a single provision that is in any way calculated 
to serve or to protect the sailor. 

Never until 1890 were any such penalties attached by law to 
the contracts of sailors engaged in the coastwise trade, nor has 
there ever been any apparent necessity for such harsh and de- 
grading legislation. 

Not one of the sections in question contributes in the least to 
the benefit or protection of the sailor, nor does the act give the 
slightest compensation to the sailor for the enslaving restric- 
tions and penalties which it imposes upon him. 

In a very able document prepared, printed, and distributed 
among the members of this House by representatives of the 
various Sailors’ Unions of the United States in favor of this and 
other bills now pending before Congress for the betterment of 
their condition, I find the following statement concerning the 
act of 1890, which this bill is intended to repeal: 


This act (act of A t, 19, 1890) imposes upon the coasting seamen all the 
MET, and tive clauses of the shipping commissioner act, adopted 
1872; but withdraws from them all the clauses inserted for the better pro- 
tection of saidseumen. Fully two-thirds of the act of 1872 contains clauses 
drawn and inserted for the purpose of protecting seamen in their wages 

t the imposition of crimps, and such other regulations as all nations 
have found it expedientto enact for theprotectionofseamen. These clauses 
were found irksome by the shipping interest (especially so by the crimping 
element), and an act was adopted 1874 exem coasting vessels and ves- 
Bels goi to Canada, Mexico, Newfoundland, etc., from the operation of the 
act o 

By the act of 1874the coasting seamen were thrown back upon the ad- 
miralty law as It existed poor to 1872, and were very much satisfied with 
the change, inasmuch as it permitted seamen to leave in any safe harbor 
within the United States, for all practical p made the general 
contract law apply. We could therefore leave any vessel by sacrifi the 
wages earned. e had no fear of penal servitude for violation of a civil 
contract. This is, however, e je by the act of 1890. W. 

on a vessel in the office of the commissioner and be paid off ina 


e may now be 

in the fo irade we have, by the first officer joining, the 

right to call a survey, if the vessel be found leaky or otherwise unsea- 

worthy. While in the coasting trade we must to sea or go to prison, 

no matter how leaky the vessel may be. We submit, however, as the best 

argument in this matter, that Con was first called upon to exempt 

coas vessels from the clauses beneficial to seamen in 1874, and were 

then ed upon to enact the punitive and discip! clauses alone into 

law in 1890. * * Asitnow stands it brings us the power of the 
crimping element more completely than ever before. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is a statement of the judgment formed by 
the sailors concerning the act of 1890, after four years’ e 
rience in working under it. The principle upon which the act 
of 1890 is based, and of which it is a practical assertion, is con- 


CCT 


trary alike to our American theory of human liberty and to the 
spirit of modern civilization. 

It denies to citizens engaged in the industry of seamanship 
the right to make free contracts with their employers. It en- 
grafts upon their contracts harsh and enslaving provisions, 
against which all sailors revolt, and of a kind which not one 
masterin ten would ask a sailor to assume or agree to if such 
contracts were free and mutual, as they are in other domestic 
industries. 

In examining the debate on the passage of the act of 1890, as 
ita inthe RECORD,I find that the purpose and provisions 
of that act were most grievously misunderstood by the gentle- 
men who advocated its e. Its e was urged for the 
benefit of the sailor, and it seems to have been the opinion of its 
advocates on this floor that it applied all of the provisions of the 
shipping commissioners' act, many of which are most advanta- 
geous to the sailor, to the coastwise trade. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]in urging the 
passage of the act of 1890, referred to the general shipping 
commissioners’ act as a protection to seamen such as they never 
had before and said: 

As a matter of fact the shipping commissioners’ act is much more valua- 
ble to the seamen than to anybody else. 
_ The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Buchanan] inquired 
if without the proposed act sailors, shipping for the coastwise 
trade, could not ship before a shipping commissioner and thus 
get the benefit of the humane provisions of the shipping com- 
missioners’ act, to which Mr. DINGLEY replied that while the 
sailor could then ship before a commissioner he could not get 
the benefit of those provisions. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. But when they do go, there is no provision 
for the insertion in the agreement or the enforcement of these humane 


clauses. 
Mr. DINGLEY. No provision for a written 


Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. And this SiN D provides that when 
they do go before the commissioner and make the agreement it shall em- 
brace these provisions. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman is correct. 

Now, the extraordinary condition appears that the act of 1890 
does not embrace, nor make applicable to coas sailors, a 
single humane provision of the shipping commissioners’ act. 
Every line in that actis freighted with penalties, burdens, re- 
strictions, and forfeitures arbitrarily imposed upon the sailor, 
without one redeeming feature of humanity or protection. 

Mr. DINGLEY himself seemed to have wholly misconceived the 
purpose and scope of the measure. It was a Senate bill and he 
was probably supporting it upon the faith and belief thatits au- 
thor had sufficiently guarded the rights and the interestsof the 
sailor, but it is manifest that his explanation of the bill was 
faulty, and that it would not have received the sanction of the 
House if its terms and effects had been understood. 

Judge Morrow, of San Francisco, who then represented the 
district which I now have the honor to represent, pointed to 
the very danger which has since been realized under the act in 
question. He pointed out the danger that, while the act by its 
terms did not make it compulsory for sailors to ship before a 
commissioner and thus make themselves subject to its provi- 
sions, the shipping interests might combine and— 
determine that they would ship no crew except before a shipping commis- 
sioner and thereupon, in effect, this whole business would conducted 


under the shipp commissioners law. 
Mr. MOMILEIN (interrupting). And make it compulsory by their regula- 


e Morrow, That is what it is for. 

To which Mr. DINGLEY replied: 

Not at all. But I do not doubt that it would be better if they were all 
shipped that way. But it would not be wise to interfere with voluntary ship- 
ments. This provision does not go to that extent. Of co if the seaman 
does not desire to be shipped in that way there is no compulsion. 

It appears, however, that even the advocates of the bill which 
we now seek to repeal were not in favor of making its provisions 
applicable by compulsion to the contracts of eoastwise sailors, 
and that they then believed it would not be wise to interfere 
with voluntary shipments.” 

Judge Morrow’s prediction was verified. The shipowners en- 
gaged in the coastwise trade did combine and did determine 
that they would ship no crew except before a shipping commis- 
sioner, upon contracts subjecting the sailors to the penaltiesand 
forfeitures prescribed by the act of 1890. This is clearly and 
fully shown by the following extracts from the report of the 
shipping commissioner of San francisco, as published in the 
report of the Commissioner of Navigation for the year 1893, in 
which he says: 


In January last a large number of the principal shipowners at this port, 
engaged in the coastwise business and hboring fore trades, combined 
together and organized the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific coast, and 
determined to avail themselves of the provisions of the law of August 19, 
1890, and to ship the crews of their vessels through this office, 

The Shipowners’ Association has now every indication of being A. 
nent organization, and has a.large membership, about forty-five erent 
shipowners and firms being enrolled among its supporters Itis provided 
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th suitable officers and convenient s uarters, at which a de 
—.— this office is in constant attendance. oo its tion the 
transacted by this office has been largel, 


a en! by the shipment of 
nd Mexican trad 


es. 
vessels, 1,486 men, were shi this oficefrom 
a Miei d 1893, toJ min 89 1888 tees for € same . — $1,486. With 
very few exceptions these crews were shipped by the deputy shipping com- 
missioner stationed at the branch office at the Shipowners’ 

The shipowners have thus made the penalties of the law ap- 
plicable by compulsion to all sailors as completely as if the act 
by its terms required all sailors to ship under it. Freedom 
of contract has been destroyed in that industry, and the free- 
dom of the sailors who make contracts is likewise destroyed by 
the act. 

The law is a blot upon our American institutions. It carries 
the curse of contractual slavery into an honorable industry in 
our country in which it was unknown prior to the passage of the 
act of 1890. Such harsh and cruel penalties are not imposed 
upon sailors in the domestic trade of any other civilized country 
in the world, and in most of the Quy ear countries such pen- 
alties have been abolished, even in the foreign or deep-sea serv- 


ce. 

In England all such penaities have been abolished in every in- 
dustry, so that it may now be truly said, No slave can breathe 
on English soil," because under the laws of England when he 
sets foot upon her soil his bondage ceases and the shackles fall 
from his limbs. That boast of England may, to our shame, be 
subject to this qualification: No slave can breathe on English 
soil mU he be an American sailor engaged in the merchant 
Service. 

Section 10 of the British merchant seaman act of 1880, as set 
forth inthe British Offieial Log Book, which I hold in my hand, 
abolishes all punishments by penal servitudefor the violation of 
their civil contracts by sailors. 

Our legislation should be.at least as humane as that of Eng- 
land, and when it isso it will have a tendency to establish in the 
American merchant marine a standard of efficiency, virtue,and 
83 such as is now maintained in the merchant service 
of England. 

In view of the unanimous and very strong report of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheriesin favor of the passage 
of this bill, I deem it unnecessary to devote further time to the 
discussion of its merits. I will therefore reserve whatever time 
remains to me for the purpose of answering such objections, if 
any, as shall be made to the bill. 


Appraiser’s Warehouse, City of New Yorks 
SPEECH 


HON. TIMOTHY J. CAMPBELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 8, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole, and having under considera- 
tion bills reported from the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds— 

Mr. CAMPBELL said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I hope that since the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD], in charge of the public building bills 
now under consideration, has asked unanimous consent that the 
gentlemanfrom Illinois [Mr. BLACK] may make a statement con- 
cerning a bill for a new public building in Chicago, he will also 
ask that permission be granted my colleague from New York, 
Gen. SICKLES, to make a short statement in regard to the pub- 
lic building at New York. That would be perfectly fair. 

Mr. SICKLES. Ishould like to be heard, Mr. Chairman. I 
have been waiting here all day, against the protest of my phy- 
stcian, upon an assurance that the New York public building 
bill would be called up early. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I am not enough 
versed in parliamentary methods to determine exactly what 
ought to be done to carry out the purpose I have in view. I be- 
lieve a majority of the members of this House would favor the 
measures which we propose to present if they could have an op- 
oe hearing them stated and of passing upon their mer- 

ts. What I want to do is by some parliamentary process to get 
un hour’s time. If there is any motion that can be suggested by 
some parliamentarian—— 

Mr.CAMPBELL. Extend the session until 6 o'elock. 

Mr. SICKLES. There is no reason why the Committee of 
the Whole should not goright on with its business. Let us vote 
down any motion to rise. o motion for the extension of the 
session is necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN. It is in the power of the committee to 
determine when it will rise. 

Mr. BLACK of Illinois. I desire to make a statement as to 
the merits of House bill No. 397, which I desire to have taken 
up and considered now. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. In connection with this proposition I hope 
it will be agreed that the New York public building bill shall 
also be taken up. The Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds adopted a resolution that this New York bill should be 
one of the first considered. I am in favor of the Chicago bill; 
butif that bill is to be considered, I want the New York bill 
5 at the same time or immediately afterward. [Ap- 

use. 
7s Several MEMBERS. That is ali right. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this 
subject I ask the indulgence of the committee to make a brief 
statement. In the Fiftieth Congress I introduced a bill for the 
erection of a custom-house, subtreasury, and appraiser's ware- 
house in the city of New York, to be located at Bowling Green, 
and that bill became a law during that Congress. Subsequently, 
upon the protest of a large number of importers and merchants, 
it was deemed ill-advised to have the appraisar’s warehouse 
connected with the custom-house and located so far down town. 
Accordingly, in the Fifty-first Congress, a law was passed sepa- 
rating the two offices in different buildings, and a:site for a new 
pp; warehouse was located at Christopher, Greenwich, 

ashington, and Barrows streets. 

The ground has 250 feet frontage on each street, making 65,- 
750 square feet of land. It cost in the neighborhood of $500,000. 
At the same time the appropriation was made for the purchase 
of a site, $650,000 was 1 to erect a building thereon. 
By the terms of the bill as passed, a building of only two stories 
was authorized. Up to this date all that has been accomplished 
in the construction of this building is two unfinished stories, 
without any roof. Of the sum appropriated for the building, 
about $560,000 has been expended for construction, and the re- 
mainder for salaries and necessary incidental expenses. 

Now, the original plaus for this structure contemplated a ten- 
story, flre-proof brick building. What we want just now is an 
enabling act by this Congress to carry out the original plans of 
the Treasury artment res} this buil . The fol- 
lowing reportand letter from the etary of the Treasury 
IL explain, in precise language, the ps condition of the 
building, and make clear the plans that were originally pre- 


APPRAISER'S WAREHOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 


May 25, 189 .- Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Public Bull s and Grounds, 
submitted the following report, No. 966 (to accompany H. R. 4800): 

The Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred 
the bill (H. R. 4860) to amend An act for the erection of an appraiser's ware- 
house in the city of New York, and for other purposes," approved Septem- 
EN 1883, having carefully examined the same, submit the following re- 

rt: 
2 committee submitted the bill to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
his views and opinion thereon, and beg leave to annex herewith the letter 
from the Treasury Department, which fully explains the matter, and shows 
the necessity for the contemplated improvement, in making the building, 
now being erected in thecity of New York for anappraiser's wareho ten 
stories in lieu of two stories, and making the limit of cost for said buil 
$1,700,000, $300,000 of which sum will only be necessary and available for the 
prosecution of the work during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. 
Your committee therefore recommend that the bill do pass. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., May 17, 1894. 
Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 20th 
ultimo, inciosing a copy of H. R. 4860, entitled A bill to amend ‘An act for 
the erection of an appraiser's warehouse in the city of New York, and for 
other p „approved September 11, 1833," introduced December 19, 1893, 
by Hon. T. J. CAMPBELL, of New York, and asking for a recommendation in 
the premises, as your committee does not feel warranted in taking action in 
this matter without first obtaining the opinion of this Department as to the 
— m E for the proper conduct of public business in the 
ty of New Yor 
In reply, I would state that the approved sketch plans for the appraiser's 
warehouse building contemplated a ten-story fireproof structure, which 
was designed to meet the present and prospective needs of the serv- 
ice. ‘The limit of the cost of the building, as heretofore prescribed, being 
but $659,000, working dra s and specifications were pre , contem- 
a two-story building with a temporary roof, for which work con- 
ts have beenawarded, and the work is now being performed. The build - 
ing, however, has been provided with foundations sufficient for a ten-story 


Tue following data are furnished for the information of your committee: 

The collector of customs reports, under date of May 8, 1894, rent of a 
praiser's department, including the United States pu lie stores, is 866, 
per annum. 9 in 1880, 1,206,229; 1890, 1,515,301, as per United States 
= 2, 1,802,739,-as per State census. 

The United States — reports, under date of May 7,1894, number of 
employés in 1881, 299; 1894, 358, with four vacancies in the grade of exam- 
iner, and not including the sixth division of the office of the collector of 
customs. Number of square feet of floor area occupied for the purpose of 
the appraiser's stores in 1884, 193,840; in 1894, 203,900, divided as follows: 
Storage space, 185,684: floor space devoted to offices of the appraiser, 
ant appraisers, invoice bureau, clerks, and others doing clerical 
for laboratory and examiner’s room, 73,216. Number of packages examined 
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1n 1878, 180,151; 1883, 309,115; and in 1893, 462,425, showing a percentage of in- 
crease from 1878 to 1883 of about 60 per cent, and from 1883 to 1893 of about 
50 cent. Number of packages examined in 1892, 471,519. 

Nas present area is insufficient for existing requirements, the space de- 
voted to storage of examined and app: and to bs examined 
appraised not being sufficient for the due and proper storage of over 

ousand packages of merchandise, while at times as many as seven- 
teen thousand packages have been stored in the space, and that twíce the 
area of the storage space now available would be no more than sufficient 
for the present requirements of the office. 

Both of the above officials express the opinion that the public interests 
would be better subserved by remaining in the present quarters than by at- 
— Ls remove to the new building, if the same should be only two 
B high. E 

The b now being erected will afford a floor area of 49,908 square feet 
in each story, or a total area in the basement, first, and second stories of 
149,721 square feet, which is about 60,000 square feet less than the area now 
occupi Sho the bull bs constructed with a basement and ten 
stories, as originally designed, it will afford a total floor area of about 548,- 
2 square feet, which would not be more than will be sufficient for the pub - 

c service. 

From computations and estimates made by the Supervising Architect it 
1s estimated that the entire cost of a ten-story fireproof building would not 
be less than the sum of $1,700,000 named in the bill. 

Should the bill increasing the limit of cost of the building be passed in its 

t form, which I tfully recommend, ít would only be necessary 
make the sum of $300,000 of said limit available for the prosecution of the 
work during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895. 


tfully, yours, 
S. WIKE, Acting Secretary. 
Hon. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, p 
Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
House of Representatives. 


I also submit this letter from the superintendent of construc- 
tion, in charge of the building: 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF CONSTRUCTION, 
UNITED STATES APPRAISER’S WAREHOUSE, 
New York, July 11, 1894. 

Sır: In response to your uest for a statement regarding the condition 
of the new building for the United States appraiser's warehouse, New York, 
N. Y., now in course of construction, I haveto inform you that the exterior 
work is rapidly nearing completion. The whole of the structural iron and 
steel work isin place, and the walls are being topped out. The fireproof floors 
are in place inthe first and second tier of beams, and work is being pushed 
rapidly on the last tier. In my opinion the building will be entirely in- 
closed and — the interior finish by about August 1; most of the win- 
Sow frames are in place and the sash may be hung as soon as it is necessary 
to do so. 

For your personal information I desire to say that something should be 


tice to plaster the ceilings, glaze the 
windows and partitions, put the ree y on the walls, erect the hard- 


build above it, and where the fall of stone or brick or the use of water will 
damage the work lus! reram and put the Government to considerable ex- 
pense to replace it. hi 

contract should be finished with all the plastering, hardwood work, etc., 
thee of erecting the additional eight stories contemplated in your 
bill 1 be most materially increased, as it will be n. 


pearson ip the work may be delayed, as materials can only be delivered as re- 
quir d that this will delay and increase the 
expense of the work, wh 

culties are done away with and rapid progress, together with a great 
saving in expense, is assured. 

Ihave also to inform you that the peines den it will stand at the compl-e 
tion of the present contract has neither heating apparatus, light, power, nor 
water supply for plumbing or any other purpose; also the dr "E for the 
trucks delivering or removing goods not be paved. The building will 
be useless for any purpose and will be an expense to the Government to keep 
custodians and watchmen to see that it receives no damage. 

In a conversation with the collector of the port sometime ago he informed 
me that it would be im ible for the stores to be moved until this build- 

could be increased in size and completed. 
hile gi you this information I desire to say that it is subject to re- 
maos by ~ upervising arbor sag 
am, sir, yours respec y 
W. J. SHAW ROUSE. 
Hon. T. J. CAMPBELL, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen from the report and letter 
ust read that & great wrong would be done should this Congress 
to take immediate and favorable action upon this bill, after 
the sum of nearly half a million dollars has been expended for 
the ground and over $600,000 for a building of two stories, lack- 
ing aroof. If this bill is not passed, the money so far expended 
on the site and building might just as well have been thrown 
into the North River. The money already spent will have been 
spent to no purpose, for the building as it stands is practically 
useless for any business purpose whatever. We are now paying 
$67,000 as rental for insufficient accommodations for the ap- 
8 warehouse in New York, in old, ramshackle, tumble- 
own buildings that are dangerous not only to life and to the 
8 stored within them, but dangerous also to property ad- 
Join the same. 

I do hope and trust that the good sense of the members of this 
House will enable them to see the urgent necessity of taking 
immediate and favorable action upon this bill and lead them to 
enact it into law without further delay, and thus give us a good 
and useful building that will be adequate to the needs of the 
business men and merchants engaged in the city of New York. 
Itis true, as the chairman of the Committee on Buildings and 


Grounds has stated, that the city of New York collects about 
three-fourths of all the customs revenue of the Government; and 
under these circumstances it is a crying shame that this Con- 
gress should fail to make proper provision for the collection of 
this governmental revenue the metropolis of the nation. 
[Great applause.] 


The Revenue Bill. 


SPEECH 


HON. B. A. ENLOE, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 81, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4861) to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. ENLOE said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: After years of discussion of the tariff question, 
the people, in 1892, by an overwhelming majority, recorded their 
verdict in favor of a tariff for revenue. That is the plain letter of 
our instructions. Every hour we delay the enactment of such a 
measure beyond the time necessary to arrange tho details, we do 
violence to the instructions we received from the people. 

I am one of those who urged the immediate convening of Congress 
after the inauguration of the President for the purpose of speedily 
executing the commission given us by the electors. I am one of 
those who believe that a great mistake was made in the failure to 
convene this Congress in extra session in March last. It was ox- 
pected by those who elected us, as well as by those who opposed the 
reduction of the tariff, that after such a long and difficult struggle 
there would be no delay in affording the relief promised the country. 

We all know how the convening of Congress was delayed until 
the allied interests of monopoly took advantage of the general de- 
pression and helped to precipitate a panic in order to force the 
financial issue to the front. e were convened in extra session 
last August for the purpose of restoring public confidence in the 
finances of the country and to allay a panic, which threatened us 
with overwhelming disaster. We should have been convened lon 
before to wrest from the trusts and monopolies the pre to ro 
the people which had been conferred upon them by the McKinley 
bill, and to restore the penn gore to the people to whom it be- 
longed, so that taxation wo produce revenue to support the 
Government, instead of yielding reyenue to enrich trusts and 
monopolies and foster millionaires. 

We were told that confidence would be restored and that pros- 
perity would return, and the wheels of progress would be again set 
in motion if we would unconditionally repeal the silver-purchasing 
clause of the Sherman law. That was a 8 to stop the 
coinage of silver just as it was stopped in 1873. If it was demone- 
tization to stop the coinage of silver then, it was demonetization to 
stop the coinage in 1893. If it was a crime to demonetize silver in 
1873, it was a crime to demonetize silver in 1893. The confidence of 
the money power, which produced the panic, was undoubtedly re- 
stored when that act was passed, and the gold standard was aftirm- 
atively established as the policy of this Government. 

The prosperity which it was alleged would follow that act has 
not come. The advance in prices which was predicted has not 
come, but there has been a still further decline in prices. Enter- 
prise which was to be quickened into new life by that act still lan- 
guishes. Labor which was to be given employment by the passage 
of that act is still idle. The promises of additional financial legis- 
lation in accordance with the Democratic platform, which were held 
out to those who voted for that measure, have not been redeemed. 
We are now told that the passage of a tariff bill will restore pros- 
perity to the country. . 

Mr. Chairman, I am anxious to see atariff bill pass, and I propose 
to do everything in my pówer to secure its passage in the best at- 
tainable form, and I do not doubt but that there will be a reaction 
from the present depressed conditions after the passage of such a 
bill, but I do not for one moment believe that permanent prosperity 
can be restored until we take some step to redeem the pledge made 
to the people in the Democratic platform to provide for the coinage 
of both gold and silver on terms of equality. 

Under the twin eurses of the McKinley * and the gold stand- 
ard the business of the country has staggered along in a state of 
partial paralysis and the people are in vain looking to Congress for 
relief. The advocates of the gold standard and the supporters of 
the McKinley law unite in telling us that the country is suffering 
from overproduction, According to their logic labor is producing 
so much more than the world needs, that it isstarving for the want 
of its own products, 
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Mr. Chairman, that kind of logic is only fit for fools or knaves. 
Those who makethe a ent know that capital in its insane greed 
. has corrupted the fountains of law and robbed labor of its just reward 
through the operations of law. Statistics of the census for 1890 
show that in sixty-seven of the leading manufacturing industries of 
the United States the manufacturers derived a profit of from 10 to 
80 per cent on the — invested after paying all expenses. [have 
endeavored to get the statistics in regard to the profits in agricul- 
ture, but have 80 far been unable to get such information as wonld 
enable me to institute a comparison between the profits of capital 
invested in agricultural pursuits and the profits on capital invested 
in manufacturing pursuits. - 

But it is safe to say that the mortgage indebtedness on farming 
lands in the United States, and the steady increase of such indebted- 
ness, furnishes abundant evidence of the fact that the pursuit of 
agriculture is discriminated against under our laws to a ruinous 
extent. Thelaborers engaged in manufacturing pursuits are deluded 
with the promise of hig er wages and steady employment under a 
high protective tariff, but the fact is known to ail men that when 
production ceases to yield the exorbitant profits demanded by the 
trusts and monopolies the manufactories close and labor is thrown 
out of employment and may starve in idleness until consumption 
catches up with production. 

The statistics show that the trusts and monopolies steadily go on 

iling up millions upon millions of dollars for their stockholders, 
Peng Naber to pay dividends upon watered stock by cutting 
wages, advancing prices, and suspending work. The enterprise of 
our people is hampered by an insufficient volume of currency, and 
while our national prosperity is phenomenal its benefits are re- 
stricted to a few who have fixed incomes or enjoy the benefits of 
class legislation. 

The estimated receipts from customs duties for the year ending 
June 30, 1895, furnished by the Treasury Department, places the 
amount of revenue to be derived from that source at $179,000,000. 
For every dollar that comes into the Treasury raised by this method 
of taxation $5 is paid by the consumers as a bonus for the protected 
manufacturers. Multi y $179,000,000 by $5 and the product is 
$895,000,000. Deduct 51 9,000,000 from the $895,000,000 and the re- 
mainder is 716,000, 000. This is a very simple sum in arithmetic 
which demonstrates the extent of the robbery perpetrated upon the 
people under the operation of the McKinley law. The $179,000,000 

into the Treasury to support the Government; the $716,000,000 
is a tax imposed on consumption for the benefit of trusts and mo- 
nopolies. " 

Mr. Chairman, when it is remembered that we have lived under 
a constantly increasing protective tariff for the past thirty years 
these figures will help to explain how it is that less than 25,000 per- 
sons to-day own more than one-half the wealth of the United States. 
These facts speak more eloquently than words the necessity for 
devising some means of securing a more equitable distribution of 
the earnings of labor. If we continue to go forward under the 

ing millionaires and paupers, concentrating 


existing laws, pig A 
wealth and power in the hands of corporations and monopolies, it 
destroy 


is only a anesson of a brief period when such a policy wi 
not only the prosperity of the citizens but the Republic itself. 

The founders of the Republic no doubt fondly hoped and believed 
that they had discovered the true principle of free government, and 
they attempted to so quee it by a written Constitution as to trans- 
mit its blessing to the remotest posterity; and yet, within the 
short period of a little more than a century, the existence of repub- 
lican government is threatened by agencies of which they never 
even dreamed. = 

For three-quarters of a century its blessings were distributed with 
such even-handed justice that the masses of the people scarcely felt 
the weight, or had any conception, of the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over their ordinary affairs. Thirty years have wrought a 
wonderfal change indeed. The Republican party has enacted laws 
which have robbed the masses and enriched the classes, so that we 
are to-day dominated by a plutocracy which invades our national 
and State conventions to dictate nominations, and is to-day stand- 
ing here resisting with its mighty influence every effort of the 
Tepresentatives of the people to wrest from it the special privileges 
wrongfully and corruptibly bestowed upon it by dishonest legisla- 
tion. ee the selfishness, the weakness, and the corruption of 
men intrusted with power it has arrayed behind it the principal 
agencies of modern civilization, and with its contaminating influ- 
ence it reaches out to the remotest parts of this country and cor- 
rupts the ballot box and poisons ba, aires at its every source, 

r. Chairman, we have not reached that stage of 1 Which 
marked the downfall of the Roman Empire. e have not yet 
established the custom of selling the Presidency and the cabinet 
offices in an e market to the highest bidder, but unless some 
check is placed upon the arrogant and insolent demands of the 
money power we may read in Roman history the future fate of this 
Republic. A tariff bill that would provide simply the revenue 
necessary to support an honest and economical government would 
be a long step in the right direction, but no tariff bill which we 
ean enact could restore the conditions which happily prevailed 
before the advent of the Republican party. 


An income tax is another step in the right direction, but that is 
not the sovereign remedy. The restoration of silver to its placo as 
one of the money metals on an equality with gold would be a great 
help for existing conditions, but that alone would not cure theevil. 
There can be no redistribution of wealth through any system of 
finance or taxation, which cau restore that general pones to 
the masses of the people which it was the purpose of the founders 
of this Republic to securetothem. Thereis but one lineof policy b 
which we can approach this consummation so much to be desi 

The nearest approach that we can make to it will be found in the 

olicy of eradicating from our laws every vestige of exclusive priv- 
ilege that has been granted by the legislative enactments-during . 
the past thirty years of corruption and misrule. The path of legis- 
lation upon which we must travel, if we would rescue the pope 
from ultimate poverty and degradation, is emblazoned wit e 
immortal declaration of Thomas Jefferson, „Equal rights for all, 
special privileges to none." 

Mr. Chairman, no political party was ever confronted with more 
momentons and difficult problems than those which now confront 
the Democratic party. It will require broad statesmanship and 
unswerving patriotism on the part of those who legislate and the 
constant exercise of patience and determination on the part of the 
people to achieve the aims and purposes which animate the Demo- 
cratic party. We will find in our ranks traitors who will betray us 
and demagogues who will deceive the people, but the 8 will 
finally work out their deliverance if they stand steadfastly by those 
who keep the faith and fight the good fight for the principles which 
we hold sacred. ; 

The people in their anger against those who betray their trust 
will not b indly destroy the Democratic organization, but they will 
hold up to execration and condemn the traitors. 
long and bitter struggle to undo the wrongs of thirty years, and 
the fight will be fierce before we can hope to wrest from the monop- 
olies and trusts the rights and privileges which they have wrong- 
fully and corruptibly obtained. - 

I recognize the fact, Mr. Chairman, that we can only go each time 
to the extent of the power conferre opon us by the poopie. The 
army of tariff reform can advance no further in this House than a 
majority will go. I will vote for this bill because it is the best 1 
can do, and not because I approve many of the provisions init. It 
is not a bil framed for the purpose of raising revenue only, and 
therefore does not embody the true Democratic principle. It is not 
framed on the idea of free raw material, which is only a Demo- 
cratic principle when coupled with free trade. It is a patchwork 
of compromises evolved from the struggle with the vast and con- 
flicting interests which are affected by it. 

The only principle which distinctly characterizes it is the princi- 
ple of compromise. It has been framed as it is because it is the 
best measure we can pass through Congress as at present consti- 
tuted. It has two redeeming features, and only two, which will 
justify its presentation here. One is that it will reduce the bur- 
dens of the people in the neighborhood of $400,000,000 annually; 
the other is that it inaugurates anew the policy of Ming incomes, 
instead of taxing the necessities of the people. Eve ollar that 
it reduces taxation is a separate and distinet reason why it should 
pass as a last alternative. "Therefore, there are 400,000,000 substan- 
tial reasons why this bill is better than the McKinley law. t 

Sir, if I had the power to enact into law a measure to suit my 
own views I would put every article on the free list that is the sub- 
ject of a trust. I would reduce all other taxes to a revenue basis, 
and then make up the deficiency in the revenues by a graduated 
tax on incomes. 

There has been great solicitude manifested for the interests of the 
farmers by gentlemen on the other side of tho House, who continue 
to assert, with every appearance of sincerity, that this bill does not 
prosses the farmer sufficiently against foreign competition. On the 

6th instant I briefly replied to the gentleman from South Dakota, 
[Mr. PICKLER]. On this point I then said: 


The gentleman from South Dakota Mr. Prckrgn] and the gentleman from New 
York | Mr. PAYNE] insist that this bill ought not to pass because it gives no pro- 
tection to the farmer. Mr. Chairman, if there is any class in this country which 
2 not want any legislation in its favor to protect it, that class is the farmer 


c " 
us SrwPSON. That is, the farmer ought to be in a condition not to need protec- 
ion. 

Mr. ENLOE. The only protection the farmer needs is protection which would 
consist in the repeal of the laws which impose unjust and unequal burdens on 
him. He only wants an equal opportunity in life under the law. 

Mr. Smapson, That is right. 

Mr. ENLOE. And when we give him that, we have done everything that logisla- 
tion can do for that class of labor. But we have professional ers here. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Payne], who et this morning that he wanted 
to raise his voice in behalf of tho farmer, is the representative of such farmers as 
spoke ata meeting in New York which I find reported in the New York Press 
of Saturday, Jan 13. 

Mr. SruPsON. Wall street farmers! 

Mr. Extfox. That meeting included in its pepe a number of persons who 
had assembled to protest against the bero of this bill. 

Speaking for the hatters of the United States, one of those men, Walter Bates, 
spoke as follows: ‘I’ve been through the South, and I know that you don't see 
a factory there in a day's ride. Then why on earth do they have Southern Con- 
gressmen to legislate for workin ? “Why do they go down and get these 

farmers to make laws for us] They are experts in Paing panta and cot- 
on. They don't know whata workingman wants." That is kind of farmer 


It will require a 


SOOO EE 


* 
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the gentleman from New York ead epee oe aren ne e RE as 
ignorant geese, because they Met ng picked anylonger tools 
and slaves of rations 8 lk 

No doubt a di which produces more Wallstreet bulls and bears than any 
other agricultural product entertains the opinion that we do not know what the 
warkingman wants. Those of us who come from agricultural districts can speak 

the farmers. We voice their wants and their will. Let the gentleman con- 
tent himself as a spokesman for the industries which he represents. 

The term “laboring man" has become a technical term, and the construction 
placed upon it by tho advocates of protection is that no man is a man 
unless he works somewhere sheltered from the sun. 

Mr. Chairman, I k for a class of laborers in this country who work out in 
the open sunshine, the noblest, the bravest, the most patriotic class of men in this 
or any other country. ae Edu in the morning with the sun. and work until the 

hour law to limit their hours of toil. Yet, certain 

sation for their labor 
little more than half the 
time that the farmers work, have the impudence to say that the goose" farmers 
do not know what the laboring menof this country want. These“ protected” la- 


greater com 


t by the grace and favor of the lords of trust and 

neers in 

labor in 
tal. 


verance, 
Now, let us seo what the McKinley bill has done for the farmers of this country, 
Py c 1 
as to corn, wheat, oats, an — amas as amon, e 
farm products of this coun exclusive of cotton. Under 3 
there was imported in 1 1 bushels of corn. We then bad a duty of 10 cents 
The M. bill the duty at 15 cents a bushel, and in 
bushels. In under a tax of 10 cents a 


we + 

bushel on oats, 22,310 bushels of oats. In 1892, under a tax of 15 cents a bushel, 
weim ied 3,908 buahele, In 1889, with a tax of 20 cents a bushel on wh we 
im; 130,619 bushels, and in 1892, under the McKinley tax of 25 cents a bushel, 
we im 2,459,002 bushels. So high taxes did not decrease tions. We 
did not, I believe, import any meat products in either year. Now, let us look at 

e . Weexported in 1892 41,590,460 bushels of corn, yet you that the 
man who raises corn needs protection the fi X e 
man from s . MARSH] wanted to protect the corn-raisers of III E 
Mr. the gentleman allow 


question. 
Mr. ENLoE. [have the **manliness " to do it, if the gentleman has the politeness 
Tr. 


to interrupt ima te way. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Marsu. I do ask you ina te 
Mr. ENLOE. Well, proceed with question; what is it? 


: very iücant item. I could furnish it to the 
eman in a moment, but my timo is limited. He knows how to read aud can 


it for himself. 
A that in alongside of your wheat statistics. 


Mansa. I want yon to 
. EXLOE. I know that shoe pinches the gentleman, because his argu- 


with a duty of 25 cents a bushel, so that wheat-grower might not 
be obli te with the wheat-growor of India. In we imported of 
this cle 2, bushels, and we exported 161,000,000 bushels. 

Now, do you think that the farmers 


form of beef, pork, 1 and tallow. Wo have a duty on those mets; 
et in 1892 not a pound of meat product was imported into the United States, so 
as I have been to find from the statistics. 


worth of beef products and $85,116,566 worth of hog 
„ meat products constitute 


represented by the ileman who 
teof Illinois. Th hes tute the bulk of agri 
and the Southwest. 


familiar guests 
lions of wor! men and wae women throughout the land. 
Th this is not such a bill as —— 2 it is perliaps better in 
a b 


think it is best we 
by the Committee on Ways Means and speed its 


assago 

through this House. When we can not get what we want we must take the best 
we can hag) one» the right direction. 

Mr. , I might make an argument similar to the 


it put th 
s on the 
m eggs 


a tax of 5 cents a dozen on them. e ought by all means to protect tho 
American hen from competition with foreign bone tus “pauper” hens of Eu- 


rope. They ought not to be Sonn with the mothers of our Dem- 
ocratic roosters. the fi care of the McKinley law our American 
hens have laid all other hens in the s They have brought distress on 


indi in my district will have to be sı ded, I Will vote for the bill 

Revertheles, and traat lo tho patrote pride of our hens t sustain their reputa- 
ion comers. 

— ̃ — tne fies, thet Hs BH aioe 


ment of who resent the farmer, that this bill - 
inates against him, because the statis show that the bill afforded 
him no roducts have stead- 


. 


protesi against 
ity à ed since its passage. These facts are indisputably true, and no amount 


their 

The oque that the passage of this bill will destroy our industries and di- 
minish opportunities of labor for ? ree cse empl d tis the M d 
those who have grown rich on the profits of class legislation. ‘Tho alleged facts 
used are made to order, and the arguments based upon them are a tissue of fal- 
lacy and deception. 

Since that time, Mr. Chairman, I have put myself to some trouble 
to inquire into the history of tariff revision by the Republican 
party, to see how they have manifested their tender solicitude for 
the farming class in tariff legislation. The Morrill tariff which was 
enacted during the war for the purpose of raising revenue to 
on the war was the highest tariff we had ever had in this country 


up to that time. The work of revising taxation has been in the 
hands of the Republican ever since that law was enacted, 
They revised the tariffin in 1890. Every time they 


and 
have touched the question of taxation since that time they have 
inereased the tax on consumers and diminished the taxes on the 
favored classes. 

In 1867 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue issued a report set- 
— doen the operations of the internalrevenue system for the year 
ending June 30,1867. This report is difficult to obtain, but I finally 
sueceeded in finding a copy, and in it I find set forth the sources 
from which internal revenue was then derived. I desire to call 
your attention to the sources from which internal revenue was 
derived at that time. I will set forth in my remarks the sources 


of revenue and the amounts collected from each. It will be found 
on page 335 of the report: 
Co ti tement showing the total collection from each 

Dp nese owes for the fiscal ed ending June 20, e e 


MANUFACTURES AND PRODUCTIONS. 
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r ——— — —„-„ a, — = 
-stable keepers.. . 855. 
Lo ticket dealers . 3 77, 680. 32 
F a6 E EE P E ENVE uso oeeeenshavasesquen 1, 296, 487. 27 
Miners.......-..-.-- = 26, 809. 66 
Patent agents. . . 4,210. 94 
Patent-right dealers 2 „59, 951. 50 
Peddlers.........-.. 708, 113. 28 
Photographers... ~~. t 4 nee e ee rene 79, 170. 29 
Plumbers and gas-fitters. 12. 856. 07 
Physicians and surgeons 549, 388. 64 
Real-estate agents 52,910. 25 
Stallions and jacks . 381, 632, 16 
‘Theater musicians . E 18, 146. 83 
r T E RICO ET EET ITI ISTE 59, 321. 52 
Total specia] (1x€8.........—...-.— lll llle e e eru err 13, 925. 379.91 
INCOME TAXES. 
er S Mee TE E REY $60, 014, 429. 34 
LEGACIES. 
PT lo ————————— a 1,238, 714. 96 
SUCCESSIONS. 
Succession ————Á———— 636,570.19 
ARTICLES IN SCHEDULE A - 
20, 761. 14 
855.58 
163.43 
679. 50 
Watches of ged. 619, 062.61 
Collection not above enumerateꝶ . 1, 605, 152.11 
Palid, Bohodinia A: . ok owns sc tack 2, 116, 674. 37 
BANK CIRCULATION AND DEPOSITS. 
Bank circulation and deposits 2, 046, 562. 42 
PASSPORTS. 
Du jus. mp 28, 217. 00 
MISCELLAXEDUS. 
Blaughtered cd ries eX) Sce an . 2 — 210. 75 
Fines, . — en ee 1,458,170. 89 
from the sale of stamps „ 00 


Receipts from collectors af custop aad issus apt. 64,202.15 
Total receipts from internal-revenue taxes for the year „since 
reported 261, 544, 692. 10 


Mr. Chairman, every one of tho taxes mentioned in this report has 


been repealed, When these Republican patriots, who expressso much 
solicitude for the welfare of the farmer, were framing their bills to 
revise the tariff, I imagine what musthaveocecurred. A Republican 
friend of the farmers from Maine would say to a Republican friend 
of the farmers from Ohio, for instance: * We must take the inter- 
nal-revenue taxes off the manufacturers; I tell you they will not 
stand it; if we don’t relieve them from the payment of taxes 
they will defeat us in the next election." 
he Ohio Republican would perhaps reply: But we must have 
revenue to run the Government. . How shall we raise it?” ; 
And then I imagine the dialogue would continue about as follows: 
‘Oh, that’s simple e h. Take the tax off the manufactures 
and cates die ter . The farmers will pay it and never know it. 
And then you know we will picture in glowing colors to them the 
eat increase in the price of their products which they will get in 
the home markets." 
„All right i we will put it on the farmers. But Itell you we will 


have to them plenty of literature filled with and elo- 
quence to prove that protection increases the price of their products 
and reduces tke price of everything m consume." 

“Certainly, But we can do that. e can get all the money we 


want from the manufacturers for the next election, and we will 
flood the country with facts and figures which the people will not 
be able to untangle. You see by repealing these taxes we are giv- 
ing the manufacturers $146,223,073 per year. They can afford to 
pay for our campaign, and do it handsomely. The gift of this 
amount each year is not all the benefit they will derive from 
the change. The effect of increasing the tariff on articles consumed 
by the people will be to enable the manufacturers to collect from 
the people every year more than three times the amount of the 
taxes repealed. Putting up the tariff will keep out foreign com 
tition and enable them to sell their goods to the people at higher 
prices. 

“Yes;Isee. It is perfectly plain sailing. Take it off the manu- 
facturers and put it on the farmers.” 

Then I imagine some Republican gentleman from New York, who 
is also a friend of the farmers, breaks in on the com in 


something like the following strain: 

We must repeal the taxes on railroads, express companies, insur- 
ance companies, telegraph companies, b , bank circulati 
incomes, etc. The persons affected by these taxes are as powe. 


as the manufacturers in elections; they just itively swear they 
will not stand by our party any longer wo repeal these 
axes. 

it is then unanimously agreed that the only way todo it is to put 
the tariff taxes her on the articles consumed by the iabarlag 
classes, and send them more speeches and more statistios to prove 


that the higher their taxes the higher wages will be, and the higher 
will be the price they will receive for the products of their labor. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been the policy of the Republican party 
ever since 1867. It reached the climax in the passage of the McKin- 
ley law. That law repealed the last of this entire list of internal- 
revenue taxes which I have here enumerated, and the whole burden 
of $261,544,692 has been lifted from the shoulders of those who are 
best able to pay and transferred to the shoulders of those who are 
least able to the burdens of taxation. 

I have heard the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] and his col- 
leagues on that side insist that the present unfortunate condition 
of the country is solely due to the success of the Democratic party 
in the last election. 

Mr. REED. In the election before that. 

Mr, ENLOE, That there are three or four millions of people in 
the SOMME out of employment because the Democratic party tri- 
umphed. 

In reply to that, Mr. Chairman, I insist that if this great system 
of protection which the Republican party has built up during the 
last thirty years under the prinio that it was for the benefit of 
the laboring man has brought him to such a condition that he can 
not live withont employment for three months without becoming a 

gar on the verge of starvation, then it is time to break down 
and destroy the system. It can not be successfully denied that the 
McKinley law has filled the large cities with multitudes of half- 
starved and idle men and women who are living at soup-houses as 
objects of public charity. 

To my mind one of the strongest arguments in favor of the in- 
come tax is that it will inaugurate a system of taxation more 
equitable and just than the tariff system, and it will help to break 
down and destroy the system of protection. Another reason why 
I favor the income tax is that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
COCHRAN] has just told us that the poor people in New York are 
opposed to the income tax and the rich people want it. I shall 
vote for the amendment of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
PENCE], proposing a ted income tax on a higher scale, be- 
cause I believe that a er amount of revenue should be collected 
from this source than is proposed in the bill as reported from the 
committee. I feel justified in ing this position on such dis- 
tinguished „ as the gentleman from New York, who is 
well prepared to speak for the rich and make known to us their 
wants. 


If taxation is a badge of liberty I will vote to increase their 
liberties by giving them a 1. share of the burden of the Govern- 
ment to carry; and I will take the chances of offending the por 
people ef New York, who have none of the income tax to pay. 
tax will not touch that part of the city of New York w. there 
are 800 families living in one tenement, It will not touch those in 
the crowded quarters where there are 6,700 in one block, and a 
million inhabitants living within 1 square mile. If they are the 
only people in New York who are protesting against the income-tax 
feature of this bill I think we can afford to disregard their protest 
and favor the rich who want this tax imposed upon them. I will 
represent that element of the gentleman’s constituents which he 
declines to represent. I will represent the millionaires, and I will 
vote this tax upon them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, little as I like this bill I must confess there is 

ood init. The income-tax feature, which lifts from the people a 
Petr of $30,000,000 year and places it n incomes, is the 
best feature of the bi Our friends from the fatu States have 
been liberal enough in dealing with the interests of the people of 
other States to justify us in dealing liberally with them. ey 
have said to us in Tennessee, Tou shall have free coal and free iron 
ore," and we thanked them forit. They havesaid to the gentle- 
men from Texas and other Western States, Tou shall have free 
wool.” They are no doubt much obliged for it. 

They have said to the gentlemen from Louisiana, “You shall have 
free sugar.” Iam glad we have free sugarin the bill. They have 
said to the gentlemen from Arkansas and the far West, You shall 
have free lumber." That is good for the home- ers, and we 
thank them for that. They have placed free salt in the bill for 
everybody. We have given free iculíural implements to the 
farmers, and I know we are all glad to confer this boon upon the 
farmers of the country. The beneficent spirit which has been exhib- 
ited by our brethren from the East in extending these free favors 
to our people ought to be reciprocated. We cannot afford to be less 
kind to them than they have been to us, 

Now, I think it is about time we did something for New York and 
t East, and I am going to vote for an income tax to do it. [Laugh- 


. CAMPBELL. Whil > — are at it, you had better abolish 
the city of New York altogether. 

Mr. E. Oh, no, we don’t want to abolish the of New 
York. If we did, you would have no Democratic party in that State. 
We don't see how we could undertake to get along without you. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. You had better wipe it out altogether. 

Mr. ENLOE. Oh, no; we like the Tammany tiger. We like the 
way he claws those whe cross his path. I have more confidence in 
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ihe New York Democracy than the gentleman himself seems to 
have. They are all fine men; the greatest set in the country. 
Kaus pia! We've found that out in conventions. We have seen 
play this game before. They are not going to leave the 
Democratic party. They have nowhere to go. aughter.] 

Iam willing to take the risk on New York. If the patriotism of 
New York is not equal to that of Louisiana and Tennessee and Ala- 
bama, and all the other States affected by this bill, then it is a 
spurious articlé. If they are not willing to bear their share of the 
burden, then they are not worthy to participate in the benefits of 
the Government. If the other States can make these concessions 
which the Eastern States demand, then the Eastern States must 
make the concessions required of them. 

Mr. Chairman, the income tax enacted to raise revenue to carry 
on the war and to meet the spem growing out of the war 
would have been in force to-day if the real sentiments of the Ameri- 
can ple had been expressed in legislation. It was repealed at 
the Penlest of the plutocratic classes who have owned and con- 
trolled the Republican party from the hour of its birth up to this 
hour. They demanded that all taxes which affected them be 
repealed and that the burdens of taxation be so placed as to 
build up a governing and privileged class at the expense of the 


common ple. It was only repealed by a majority of one in the 
Senate. England, Germany, Prussia, Austria, Italy, and some of 
the smaller European nations have found that the system works 


well, and that the tax is right in principle. 
Leading Democrats in the House and Senate resisted its repeal. 
Senator SirERMAN'S argument against repeal deserves especial 
mention. He said: 


The Senator from New York and the Senator from Massachusetts have led off 
in declaring against the income tax. They have declared it to be invidious. Well, 
sir, all taxes are invidious. They say itis inquisitorial. Well, sir, there never 
was a tax in the world that was not inquisitorial. 

The least inquisitorial of all is the income tax. 

I hope that, after full discussion, nobody will vote for striking out the income 
tax. It seems to me to be one of the plainest propositions in the world. Put be- 
fore the people of the United States the question whether the property of this 
country can not stand a tax of $20,000,000, when the consumption of the people 
stands a tax of $300,000,000, and I think they will eid answer it. The prop - 
erty-holders of the country came here and demanded the repeal of the only tax 
that bears their property, when we have to tax eel iae for the food of the 
poor, the clothing of the poor, and all classes of our people 6300, 000 000. 

There never was so just a tax as the income tax. 

There is no objection that can be urged against the income tax that I can not 
point toin TT tax. 4 

Writers on political economy, as well as our own sentiments of what is just and 
right, teach us that a man ought to pay taxes according to his income and in no 

er way. 


This statement from Senator SHERMAN should silence Republican 
criticism of the justice of an income tax. He is the great light of 
his party on finance and taxation. I could cite other eminent 
authorities, both Democratic and Republican, in favor of the income 
tax, if it were necessary to do 50. 

Mr. Chairman, I will accept the authority of the eloquent gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Bryan], a member of the committee 
which framed this bill, as to the changes it makes in the tariff on 
manufactured products. In his speech he said: : 

We found an average rate of duty on Chemicals, paints and oils" of 31.91 
cent and left a rate of 23.35 per cent; we found an a o rate on "Earths, 
earthen and glassware" of 51.46 per cent and left 34.37 per cent. On 
"Metals manufactures thereof " we found an Legs d rate of 58.90 and left 
85.50 per cent; on Sugar we found an average rate of 14. 55 per cent and left 
7.41 per cent. This uction was in the duty on refined sugar, and will bringa 
saving to the ple estimated at nearly $9,000,000. On Tobacco and manu- 
factures thereof we found an average rate of 117.82 and left 91.58 per cent; on 
MeV Cy pays products and provisions” we found an average rate of 33.32 and 
left 21.82 per cent; on By toe wines," eto., we found an average rate of 69.90 and 
left 60.69 tton manufactures" we found an average rate of 55.25 

and left 38.45 — cent; on “Flax, hemp," etc., we found an average rate of 45 per 
cent and left 80.51; on ‘* Wool, and manufactures thereof” we found an average 
rate of 98.53 and 39.78; on “ Silk and silk goods" we found an average rate of 
63.56 and left 45.13 cent; on Pulp, papers, and books" we found an aver- 
age rate of 23.35 and left 19.10 per cent; on “Sundries” we found an average rate 
of 27.34 and left 23.48 cent. On all the schedules together we found an aver- 
erate of 49.58 on the importations of 1893, and left 30.66 per cent. 

this statement it will be seen that we found the metal schedule, the 

a schedule, and the cotton schedule all above the silk schedule, and loft 
= o wer. 


We havesince added sugar to the free list, which would make a 
farther reduction of about $9,000,000. Mr. Bryan estimated the 
saving tothe taxpayers by the passage of this bill at $375,000,000 
per aunum, or $25 to each head of a family. 

The conservative tariff reformer and the free trader can unite in 
the passage of this bill. It is not radical enough to seriously dis- 
turb any established industry, but it is a substantial advance in 
the direction of free trade. I will take the farthest advance posi- 
tion we can get now, and from that position continue to fight for 
tariff reform, hoping that the day is not distant when the people 
of the United States will tear down the walls of protection to the 

und and enter upon the policy of free commercial intercourse 
with the whole civilized world. 

What we are going to do let us do it epe d The business of 
the country waits on the action of Con E most any certainty 
is better than the suspense which kills. The eloquence which the 
PM expect and demand of Congress on this question is, “Action! 

tion!! Action!!!” 


cent; on “O 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. O. M. HALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALL of Minnesota said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although an intense and enthusiastic free 
trader, I have never expected that it would be possible for this 
Congress at a single session and by a single bill to effect a full 
and complete reformation of the tariff. All that I hoped for 
was a genuine DE of that reform. 

I knew that Democrats were not free traders; that there 
still existed in our ranks a remnant of the force which, under 
Randall's superb leadership, had stricken the enacting clause 
from the Morrison bill; that while the party was a unit in favor 
of reducing the tariff there was within it a conflict of opinion as 
to the extent and methods of reduction. To reconcile these dif- 
ferences, to throw the whole strength of the party in support of 
any bill would necessarily make that bill a compromise meas- 
ure—an exchange of mutual concessions between those who 
would go fast and far and those who held back and were reluc- 
tant to go at all. 

IMPEDIMENTS TO REFORM. 

While our majority in this House was large and sufficient to 
pass the most radical measure, we held the Senate by a preca- 
rious tenure, if indeed we held itatall. This placed tariff reform 
at the mercy of the most conservative of the conservative Sena- 
tors. Fret and fume as we might, we could go no farther and 
no faster than the most timid Senator was willing to go. 

The McKinley law had given increased power to the great 
monopolies. Intrenched in their protected fastnesses, with 
illimitable resources at their command, enlisting in their service 
the shrewdest, most unscrupulous and indefatigable army of 
lobbyists thatever assailed alegislative body, it wasevident that 
nothing would by them be left undone to preserve those special 
privileges of extortion which found their chartered rights in 
the schedules of the McKinleylaw. The e of any reform 
bill, however moderate, necessarily became the test of a Sena- 
tor's virtue as well as of his partisanship. 

Moreover, the Senate is a body without rules, without any 

rliamentary method of stopping endless debate and compel- 
fing a vote. It is the one legislative body in theworld where an 
obstructing minority possesses a veto power as effective as that 
iven to any executive. A power so potent to impede or sto 
egislation could not be overlooked by manipulators who guarde 
the interests of the trusts, 

For these reasons I confess that I came to this session of Con- 
gress with but a slight hope of our accomplishing any material 
reform of the tariff. The Mills bill, moderateand conservative 
as it was, seemed to me to be all that could be expected in the 
way of reform by this Fifty-third Congress. I came prepared 
to Yo satisfied with that measure, for notwithstanding its mod- 
eration, it contained the living germs of genuinereform—it was 
a first and decided step towards the abolition of the protective 
system. 

But we have left the Mills bill far behind us. It is one of the 
mile posts on the road to reform which we passed long ago, in 
thenight, and noted it not. The Wilson bill as itleft this House 
was an advanced, aggressive measure, and yet by no means as 
radicalas many of us would like to have made it. Even in this 
House, fresh from the people, there were 17 Democrats who re- 
fused to support it. It was evident that there was a small re- 
sisting element in the parie whioh was not in line with those ot- 
uswho were in the front. They came from the protected States; 
they represented constituencies interested in industries which 
McKinley had embraced in his distribution of special privileges. 

It is unreasonable to expect a 8 to be any better 
than those whom he represents. McKinley been as gener- 
ous to Minnesota wheat as he was to Louisiana sugar, and given 
to my people $12,000,000 of bounty, it is barely possible that they 
might not be reconciled to my voting to abolish a gratuity so 

ficent. To the cde constituency, and therefore to its 
Representative, the reduction of the tariff is not so much a 
question of national policy as of local plunder. 

Neverthless there arein this House gentlemen whohave defied 
the selfishness of their constituents, and at the hazard of their 
political lives have held to the faith they professed. These 
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men are the heroes of this struggle. They bear the brunt of 
the conflict. It is around them t the foes are thickest and 
the perils greatest. 

CONCESSIONS NECESSARY. 

It requires no moral courage for you, sir; itrequires no moral 
courage for me, to advocate absolute free trade. We dare not 
do otherwise. They who sent us here are abreast with us in 
this movement. e do not run counter to their wishes, we do 
not antagonize their personal interests, their fears or their preju- 
dices. To us the campaign is as a summer’s picnic, full of ex- 
citement but free from danger. 

Moderation alone can test our courage; conservatism only will 
decorate us with a hero's laurels. 

Men are to be judged by the conditions which surround them 
and the situations in which they are placed. Our Democratic 
brethren from the protected States, from the mining and man- 
ufacturing districts of the East, areconfronted by difficulties and 
dangers which are foreign to us of the South and West. It is 
uponthem that the burden of this contest falls. Against the 
doubts, fears, prejudices, and selfishness of the people who sur- 
round them Mr are waging a superb but uneq war, The 
vietory hy ours, if they win; the defeat falls heaviest upon us, if 
they fail. 

Twill not criticise such men for being less radical than I am. 
I will not accuse them of cowardice, because like Sparta’s 300 
they hold to the narrow pass and venture not upon the open 

I honor them for their devotion, I pay sincere tribute to 
their matchless courage. 

If in the work of tariff reform, especially in the beginning of 
that work, we can by our moderation and conservatism aid and 
strengthen our battling brethren in the doubtful districts, if we 
can so modulate the tone of what we do here as to give hope 
and encouragement to them there, then I appeal to you free 
traders of the Solid South" and of the Omnivorous West,” 
let us have the wisdom and the courage to be moderate and con- 
servative. 

We must*not overlook the fact that this present generation 
was born and has alwayslived under the protectivesystem; that 
it has no actual knowledge of any other; that its methods of 
manufacture and trade, its habits of business, have been formed 
under that system. We are battling with conditions, doubts, 
and prejudices long established and puo d rooted in our eco- 
nomic lile. We can deal with conditions by legislation, but preju- 
dices are stubborn obstacles only to be overcome by the mellow- 
ing influence of time and the lessons of actual experiment. 

ubtless there are many manufaeturers who honestly believe 
that a reduction of the tariff means the annihilation of their in- 
dustries. Doubtless, too, there are thousands of workingmen 
who also honestly believe that to them tariff reform means the 
loss of employment and absolute pauperism. For thirty years 
they have been thus terrorized, thus educated by the priests and 
prophets of protection. Inthe debate upon this pending bill, in 
the speeches of the Republican leaders here, these predictions 
of desolation have been reiterated with an emphasis and a posi- 
tiveness as startling and awful as the wailing voices heard within 
the beleaguered walls of the doomed Jerusalem. 

There are others, too, of higher intelligence who, unable to 
combat, indeed convinced by the arguments for tariff reform, 
distrust their judgment and lack the courage of theirconvictions. 
Before them floats the phen of a doubt—the invisible, in tan- 
gible dread of a possible mistake. Timid and irresolute, they 
would rather succumb to the disease than try the efficacy of the 
remedy. 

Any attempted reform should keep in view these fears, suspi- 
cions, doubts, and prejudices. Itshould yield nothing to self- 
ishness; it should concede much to ignorance and timidity. 
While all such remedial legislation should be radical in its pur- 

se, it should also be cautiously conservative in its methods. 

my 1 tariff reform can best be accomplished by a pro- 
cess of evolution; by reductions at first experimental and thereby 
educational; by & progressive and continued forward movement, 
not so instantaneous and extreme as to create alarm or discour- 
age business, but sufficiently radical to demonstrate its wisdom 
by its practical operation. 
THE ACTUAL SITUATION. 

Our bill went to the Senate—to the one legislative body neither 
chosen by the people, responsible to the people, nor responsive 
to the zs s will. y fortunate deadlocks the States of 
Montana, Washington, and Wyoming are now represented by 
only one Senator each. The present Senate consists of 85 mem- 
bers, of whom 1 Populist and 38 Republicans are avowed Me- 
Kinleyites; 43 Democrats and 2 Populists are tariff reducers to 
a greater or less degree. One Senator is such a vociferous Demo- 
erat that he invariably votes with the Republicans a solitary 
Ismaelite, A wild man, whose hand is against every man, and 
every man’s hand is against him.” 


To pass any reform bill the affirmative vote of 43 of the 45 
professed reformers was necessary. Forty-one votes were ab- 
solutely certain to be cast against it. Any three Democrats 
could '* hold up” the bill at their will. 

Our bill also had to run the gauntlet of Republican filibuster- 
ing and obstruction. It could be indefinitely delayed; it could 
be talked to death. 

THE SUGAR TRUST. 

In its path also stood the great sugar trust, with its aceumu- 
lated millions and its army of trained and conscienceless lobby- 
ists. Senator SHERMAN is my authority for the statement that 
this trust came into existence upon the enactment of the McKin- 
ley law. Free raw sugar, encouraged by a heavy bounty, anda 
tariff of six-tenths of a cent per pound upon refined sugar, gave to 
the trust its life, its opportunities, and its power. By closing our 
markets to the competing refiners of other nations: it compelled 
our people to purchase of the home combination at prices lim- 
Lad only by the wants of the consumer and the cupidity of the 
seller, 

The trust had exclusive control of the home market. No pat- 
ent of monopoly stamped with the royal signet of Queen 
conferred a more exclusive right of picking the pockets of the 
people than the McKinley law bestbwed We the protected sugar 
trust. The profits of the trust under its McKinley charter have 
been enormous. Millions of dollars have been added to its capi- 
tal, millions of surplusaccumulated, millions distributed in divi- 
dends, and unknown millions await the distribution which will 
follow the passage or defeat of this bill. Of all monopolies it is 
the most gigantic; of all extortionists it is the most brutal; of 
all corruptionists it is the most conscienceless and dangerous, 

So the sugar trust, side by side with the Democratic protec- 
tionist and the Republican obstructionist, lay in ambush to 
assassinate the **Star-eyed Goddess of Reform.” 

HISTORY. 


The story of the progress of this bill through the Senate is 
the most remarkable or in the history of American legis- 
lation. Ispeak not of the suspicions which are abroad among 
men. Ido not wish to affirm, I have not the temerity to deny, 


the unwholesome rumors which have floated to us from the other 


end of this Capitol. I speak only of those events which are well 
knownand indisputable. 1 

Days passed into weeks, weeks ripened into months, the busi- 
ness of the country grew stagnant, factories iay Mile, men stood 
unemployed, our industries were paralyzed—all awaiting a set- 
tlement of the tariff question. Yet nothing was done. Legis- 
lation was held up. Some mighty but invisible power blocked 
all progress. Parliamentary obstruction played its hand in the 
game. A distinguished Senator, with a naval record, led the 
skirmish line of the blockaders. Thesuccessorsof Webster and 
Sumner stood waist deep in garrulous delay. The prolonged 
9 of Pennsylvania's favorite son and master fell in a 
muffled monotone upon the slumbering pagon and agonized clerks 
of that august body. So perfect were the acoustics of the Cham- 
ber that even the spiders spun their webs from desks to ceiling 
pale the Senate of the United States debated the tariff ques- 

on. 

Suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, all was changed. The 
filibustering stopped, the talkers grew silent, the ten- days speech 
came to an end, the kickers ceased to kick, the obstructionists 
ceased to obstruct, the spiders abandoned their industry when 
it was announced that the trust was satisfied with the sugar 
schedule. 

A strange coincidence, to use a phrase, 
By which such things are settled nowadays. 

This mysterious 1 phenomena attracted the atten- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON] who, in speaking of the trust, said: 

Itis claimed in this Chamber and out of it that this great and powerful 
8 has tremendous power over legislation which it exerts at ita 

. and it seems to me as though it had, for no matter how near we may 
come to the defeat of the differential one-eighth on sugar, no matter how 
convinced we may be that at last we have the sugar trust under our feet, 
there is always found the single vote which will prevent this differentiairata 
from being stricken from the bill, and I apprehend that it will be found 
present with us to-day. There is always in ambush some one Senator who 


comes to the front solely for the pu of serving the rights of this in- 
ao and abominable trust.—Speech in Senate, July 27, 1894, (RECORD, paga 


Such were the difficulties which confronted the Wilson bill 
when it entered the Senate. It was the lowest tariff bill ever 
pending in Congress since the beginning of the war. Itsreduc- 
tions were extreme, its enlargement of the free list was radical. 
For one, I never deluded myself with the hope that it would pass 
unscathed through a Senate so evenly divided. 

Apart from the corroding influence of McKinley’s chartered 
trusts, there was in the honest conservatism of some Senators, 
and in the pressure of local interests sufficient to jeopardize its 
passage. That which most astonishes me is not that the bill 
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comes back to us trimmed and mangled by amendments, but that 
it should have come back to us in any form whatever. 

Itis to the honorof the Senate and to the glory of Democratic 
Senators, that however much the influences I have mentioned 
may have been able to cripple tariff reform, they were not pow- 
erful enough to kill it. To those Senators who by patient and 

rsistent hard work harmonized and consolidated the Democrats 
Ln support of this amended bill, we tariff reformersowe a debtof 
lasting gratitude. Whatsoever others do,I for one will 
not turn my back upon men who have done so well, because they 
did not do better. 

What is the amended bill as it comes back to us? It still re- 
mains the most drastic and radical tariff reform measure ever 
pending in Co s since 1857. Itsreductions are greater than 
in the Wood bill, than in either of the Morrison bills, than in 
the Mills bill, than in the Springer bills. Its free list is larger 
and more valuable. It is better than the law of 1883; better than 
the tariff commission’s proposed law of that year. It riddles 
McKinleyism from top to bottom, and disintegrates the confed- 
eration of trusts which McKinley created. It places wool, pun. 
per, tin, lumber, salt, binding twine, bags and Pis enel 
tural implements, and many other minor articles upon the free 
list. 


In every schedule, almost n d dutiable article, its re- 
ductions are greater than in the Mills bill. From be g to 
end this bill in its amended form, with all its imperfections on 
its head, is the most extreme tariff measure the Democratic 
party has ever proposed; it is the greatest departure from pro- 
tection, the nearest approach to free trade, attempted within 
the = thirty-three years, with the single exception of the Wil- 
son x 


Shall we refuse to accept it because it is less drastic than our 
own bill? Shall we refuse free wool, free copper, free lumber, 
freo salt, free farm machinery, free twine, and free bagging, be- 
cause we can not also have free coal and free iron? wo 
deny to our people cheaper clothing, woolens, cottons and lin- 
ens, cheaper glass and crockery, cheaper iron and steel, because 
we can not cei og cheaper sugar? 

It has been said that the reductions contained in thisamended 

bill are trivial in amount and frivolous in character. Such 
statements come only from those who are ignorant-or untruth- 
ful. While it is still protective and in too instances pro- 
hibitive, it nevertheless tears the ‘existing law in tatters, and 
leaves scarcely a vestige of MeKinleyism, except thestill power- 
ful but somewhat weakened sugar trust. 

Té will be said that these great monopolists which owe their 
origin or development to McKinleyism have waylaid tariff re- 
form upon the ple's highway and forced it to stand and de- 
liver.” Iadmitit; I believe it. But of what have they robbed 
us? Not of anything which we possessed; only of a hope, only 
ot the too confident expectation of doing that which we are not 
yet strong enough to do. 

‘The trusts gain 5 by the passage of this bill—not even 
a respite. Defeat the bill and you leave them in full on 
of all that McKinley gave them. Pass the bill and you not only 
secure the small concessions they have reluctantly yielded, but 
you deprive them of the allies who have rallied to their me 

t; you force them henceforth to stand alone, still unconquered, 
js true, but much weakened and no longer invincible. 

It is this bill, or the McKinley law; this reform or none at all. 
We can carry back to our people the relief and benefits which 
fhis bill affords, or we must go back to themempty-handed. At 
the next session three more McKinleyites will take their seats 
in the Senate, and the cause of tariff reform, long delayed and 
often betrayed, will still be waiting for its first success. 

The bill comes to us as the ultimatum of a Senate which has 
arrogated to itself the sole power of originating bills for reve- 
nue. Weare not allowed to alter or improve it. Senatorial 
courtesy will not stomach any invasion of its usurped power; 
even the nation's Chief Executive, in his private capacity, must 
bow in submissive silenoe. Over the doors of that gilded cham- 
ber hangs the pinosta go often seen on the cages of the menag- 
— “Please do not disturb the animals while they are feed - 


Let us accept this bill for the reforms it contains, and in spite 
of the McKinleyism it preserves. Let us accept it as an experi- 
mental and educational measure,one which has all the elements 
of a cautious and somewhat timid advance, as a pioneer clearing 
the way and smoothing the road for a full, lasting, and perma- 
nentreform. There is in it sufficient free trade to thoroughly 
test the merits of that policy; there is not in it enough of free 
trade to utterly destroy protection should the result demonstrate 


the necessity or desirability of its longer continuance. : 
We have underestimated the strength of the intrenchments 
westormed. Our assault has been repulsed. So were they who 


first assailed the defenses of Vicksburg, But day by day tho 
insatiable siege continued until at last Vicksburg and its de- 
fending army yielded in unconditional surrender. 

Our acceptance of this bill carries with it no pledge to retire 
from the field, no promise of a truco. We merely take posses- 
sion of the outworks we have captured, we draw the lines of in- 
vestment closer, we open new parallels, we press forward the 
siege, we are nearer to, surer of ultimate and absolute triumph. ` 

e have hacked and riddled McKinleyism to its death. No 
political party in this country will hereafter have the audacity 
or folly to appeal to the people for a return to tho trust-creating 
system of protection. 

The campaign of 1896 must be fought upon new issues. The 
distinguished cynic from Maine, his active competitor from 
Ohio, and the Indiana reminiscence must bait their hooks with 
something else than this putrid, ill-smelling MeKinleyism. 

WHAT THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS HAS DONE. 

Ihold in my hand a little book, extensively circulated by Re- 
publicans, entitled What the Fifty-third Congress Has Done. It 
is an enious campaign 5 0 ly devised and 
adroitly distributed. Its pages are blank, but they are white 
and spotless. You could not thus publish the story of what the 
Fifty-first Congress (the Reed-McKinley Congress) did. 

I purpose now to fill the pages of this book with a condensed 
résumé of the most important work done by this Congress. 

For one solid year we have been in almost continuous session. 
When we first met we found the nation struggling with business 
depression and a financial panic. The Treasury was bankrupt; 
the cag ie lus of $84,000,000 which Mr. Cleveland had passed 
over to Mr. 


ression, distress, and panic prevailed. 
he business depression, the 


cessive speculation p 
The pan 


op 


(McKinley) Congress. 

It is obvious that the first thing to be done by the Fifty-third 
Congress was to undo the bad work of the Fifty-first Congress. 
To remedy the disease which had prostrated the business of our 

le it was first necessary to remove the causes which pro- 
Ta the disease. 

To do this was no easy matter, for McKinleyism was strong in 
the port of the trusts and monopolies which it 
created. A war against tho bad legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress necessarily became awar againstthe enriched bene- 
ficiaries of the specia] privileges bestowed upon them by that 
Congress. 

THE SHERMAN SILVER LAW 

was passed at the same time as the MeKinley tariff, and was in 
fact a part of the same transaction. The millionaire silver 
mine owners believed thatif they could induce the Government 
to bay the entire prođuctof their mines, thereby relieving the 
world’s market from the competition of American silver, the 
effect would be to increase the price of silver to their great 

rofit. This was theformof protection“ they wanted. ‘There- 

ore the silver Senators refused to vote for the McKinley tariff 
bill unless the McKinley Senators would vote for a silver-pur- 
chaselaw. The bargain was made, and both laws passed. 

The Congress which gave six-tenths cent per pound protec- 
tion on refined sugar to the trust and 2 cents bounty to sugar 
producers also gave a special market to the silver miners. The 
tariff, the hounty, and the purchase were each a different phase 
of the common system of protection.“ The silver purchased 
by the Government was not coined, but was for in paper 
money redeemable in ‘‘coin;” that is,in gold orsilver. The 
great increase in this paper moneyand the decrease in the value 
of silver (resulting from overproduction) created a fear thatour 
Government could not keep its gold, silver, and paper money at 
a parity, and that the gold would disappear from circulation and 
iver remain as the only coin“ in which the paper could bo 
redeemed. : 

We were drifting to a monometallic basis, to the level of China 
and Mexico. Consequently foreign investors began to call in 
their loans, and gold was rapidly goingaway fromus. Our own 

to hoard gold in anticipation of its going to a pre- 
mium. The people became alarmed. Runs on the banks fol- 
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lowed code pes | began to hoard money; banksclosed; the panic— 
a financial fright—came upon us. 

It was to stop the panic, to quiet the alarm that the Fifty- 
third Congress met in extra session one year ago. To stop the 
p» it proposed to remove the one causé which had produced 

t, and cancel the contract which REED’'S Congress had made 
with the millionaire mine owners. Alter a long and exasper- 
ating struggle, in spite of the filibustering and obstruction of 
the silver monopolists, it at last succeeded. At once public 
confidence was restored; the banks started up ; mone 
came outof its hiding pees and was deposited; the runs” 
ceased; no more bank failures occurred; the scare, the panic 
was over. 

The Fifty-third Congress has restored that confidence in our 
money which the Fifty-first Congress had destroyed. The Sher- 
man law was repealed in order to preserve bimetallism, to keep 
both gold and silver in circulation as money. It annulled the 
bargain made with the silver millionaires which compelled the 
Government to continue the issue of paper money regardless of 
its ability to redeem the same, in either gold or silver, at the 
option of the holder. It has maintained and reéstablished the 
parity and interconvertibility of every dollar of the people's 
money. 4 

Tha. question of silver coinage has not been settled, but the 
special privileges granted to favored mine owners have been 
annulled. 

THE M'KINLEY LAW 

reatly increased the tariff taxes upon e geni merchandise, 

or the purpose of giving certain protected beneficiaries a mo- 
nopoly of the home market. It compelled our people to pay for 
what they purchased more than it was worth anywhere outside 
of the United States. It was by this system that American in- 
dustries were to be“ encouraged and built up." This law gave 
renewed vitality and enlarged opportunities for the great trusts 
and combines which have so long fattened upon our people. 

The Fifty-third Congress has wiped the McKinlaw law from 
the statute books, and substituted therefor a tariff law con- 
taining the lowest duties and the largest free list which this 
country has had since the beginning of the war. This new law 
has been passed only after a prolonged and des ie struggle 
with the consolidated trusts and combines w owe- their life 
and power to McKinleyism. Every influence which enormous 
wealth and grasping extortion could bring to bear to preserve 
McKinleyism has been resorted to. While they have been able 
toimpede and cripple the reforms we desired, they were not 
powerful enough to preserve McKinleyism or to prevent the 
passag of alaw which deprives them of much of their power, 
greatly reduces the people’s taxes, and cheapens the cost of nearly 
everything used by the people. 

THE FREE LIST 
embraces one hundred and six items which were heavily taxed 
byMcKinley'slaw. Among them are: 
WOOL, 
taxed by McKinley 33 to100 percent. The Fifty-third Congress 
uts it nnn the free list in order to give our manufacturers the 
nefit of cheap foreign wools to mix with our domestie wools, 
thereby reducing the cost of making woolen goods and supply- 
ing our people with cheaper and better woolens. It is believed 
that by reducing the price of woolens there will result inereased 
- consumption and more goods wil be made. This will give a 
better and steadier market for domestic wools and a greater de- 
mand for labor at better wages. 

On the raw wools imported in 1893 we collected a tax of 88, 203, 

323, which hereafter will remain in the pockets of the people. 
CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


In this schodule eighteen items taxed by McKinley are made | 


free. They include sulphuric acid, vitriol, mineral oils, indigo, 


various paints, colors, ete. On these importations in 1893 a tax | 


of $114,967 was collected. 
poir millstones, taxed 15 per cent by McKinley, are made 


P IN THE METAL SCHEDULE, 
nine items, ninety upon the free list. On these $128,657 taxes 
were collected in 1893. They include chromatic iron ore, cot- 
ton ties (the binding twine of the cotton fields), and copper. 
The copper trust been one of the greatest amd most mer- 
ciless of proteetion's monopolists. Since 1867 the tariff has been 
so high as to prohibit importation. While the trust sold its 
per abroad at the world’s Rio it sold it at home at itsown 
price. American copper has been cheap everywhere except in 
the United States. Enormous fortunes have been made by the 
trust through its monopoly and manipulation of the home mar- 
ket. Its powers of extortion no longer exist. 
LUNDER, 
timber, boards, shingles, lath, staves, hubs, oto., heretofore 


S 
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taxed for the t of pine-land rings, are made free. In 1893 
we collected $1,143,284 taxes upon imported lumber. It is im- 
ble to overestimate the benefits our people will hereafter 
ave from cheaper lumber. 
FARM MACHINERY, 
such as plows, harrows, drills, mowers, reapers, horse-rakes, 
cultivators, thrashing machines, cotton gins, etc., are henceforth 
free. The American farmer can hereafter buy his farm machin- 
ery as cheap as do the people of other countries with whom he 
competes in the markets of the world. 
SALT IS FREE. 

Taxed by McKinley 35 per cent in bags and barrels and 82 per 
cent in bulk, every ounce consumed (except in the New England 
fisheries) has for years paid tribute to the salt trust. Hence- 
forth Western farmers can buy salt as cheap as do the New 
England fishermenand tho people of other countries. 

resh fish are free. . 

Binding-twine is at last untaxed. 

Burlaps and grain bags are free. 

Such are a few of the one hundred and six items from which 
the Fifty-third Congress has removed the protective tax. As 
to these absolute freetrade will prevail. e shall now have an 
opportunity of testing by actual experiment and upon a large 
scale that theory which the McKinleyites predict will “ ut- 
terly ruin the industries of the United States.“ 

This book is not large enough to contain a list of the reduc- 
tions made by the new law. The items given below may illus- 
trate what has been done. The figures give the percentage of 
reduction from the McKinley law: 

Reductions exceeding 75 per cent. 


Bar iron, certain sizes, 

Steel and wrought-iron spikes -22222 --->-- ae 
Woojen yarns, etc. (valued 30 cents per pound or less).. 
Woolen cloths (valued 30 cents per pound or less) 
Woolen shawls (valued 30 to 49 cents) 


Putty, 5 
Tron and steel, viz: 


ppenknives 
. 

eap p: Shotguns.... 

~ igs, pipe, and shot 

lates, cic 


P Rey ee NE LIES P ua SP Ls Cere 
Woolen goods, viz: 
Yarns: - 
Wailtne 00.20 40 00018. S sa dup STER URSA AAPAN 


Valne over 40 
| Cloths: 
| 


| Shawls (value over 40 cents) „„ „„ e „„ „„ „„ eee eee eee 


Value 30 to 40 cents — Ta E AES US 
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Value 30 to 40 cents 
Value 40 to 50 cents 
MAN OVOP DO CONOR A I c d E amok 
Wool hats: 
Value under 40 cents 
Value 40 to 50 cents 
Value over 50 cents 
Flannel underwear: 
Value 40 cents or less. 
Value 40 to 50 cents... 


7 
1 
& 
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These heavy reductions upon woolen goods, of which the above 
items are merely specimens, result from putting wool upon the 
| fres list. It will be noticed that the reductions are greatest 
| upon common goods and less upon the finer and more expensive 
| goods. This is the reverse of the McKinley method, where the 
| heaviest taxes were put upon the goods used by the common 
| people and the lightest upon those used by the wealthiest classes. 

In 1893 we imported woolen goods to the value of 836,913,737, 
upon which we collected a tax of 99 per cent, amoun to $36,- 
414,197. The tax paid was nearly equal to the value of the goods 
purchased. Under this new law the tariff has been reduced 
more than one-half. The $36,000,000 goods which cost us $72,- 
000,009 in 1893 would cost us $18,000,000 less under the new law. 

This is what the Fifty-third Congress has done. But this re- 
duction in fact will also apply to the woolen which are 
manufactured in this country as well as to those imported. 
Good wool clothing, ete.—not shoddy—will hereafter be much 
cheaper to the American consumer. 
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If the Fifty-third Congress had done nothing else than to thus 
remodel the wool and woolen schedule, it would have done bet- 
ter work for the people than has been done by any Congress 
since the war. 

The Merit prophets have predicted the utter destruction 
of our sheep industry and of our woolen industries as the result 


of this law. Remember the prophecy and wait for its fulfill- 
ment. 

Per cent. 
Cotton dress goods (over four ounces) 51 
WOU LL lll lcd o ere send ux 52 


Common velvets, plushes, etc 69 
Shoe buttons 62 
— EEA seu iseitue Judices db ue 4 TER ENS GEH MESE EMI EAE 65 
Reductions from 25 to 50 per cent are made upon 370 items. 
'They include: 
Per cent. 
eed a Se Ae ay Be oS ERES ee 40 
Alum and glycerin z — 
.... dd AE as 38 
Earthenware and china (commo; - 46 
Common window glass 33 
. TOO E ION ea :: .. 35 
po a ahs Ba xe nue. ee ap one PEU es ae rp Th 33 
Iron and steel, viz: 

. ED E e LN IM ue a EMT rre 48 
CCC SEE DAE BN aia Cd A E E 0 41 
Beams, ers, eic...... 33 
'Tin plate....... 8 
Wire nails . 82-46 

WS .... 28-38 
Screws. - 90-40 

2l Glotbl Loren Treue ncash ͤ— ⅛˙— ꝙÄꝙX— 25-30 
Fine flannels.......... a as 48 
Cloaks, dolmans, ete ............. 39 
Aubusson aud Axminster carpets 3 
Pearl buttons 41 
Dollis. ——————————————Ó t9 
Ladies' and children's gloves.. -. 31-46 
Men's gloves....... 6 
HORE D isracbssdegqe UE ses CE mira E S P.) 


Reductions less than 25 per cent are made upon 238 items, and 

dus certain chemicals, ground glass, fine cutlery, laces, 
8, etc. 

o reductions are made on eighty-two items, which include 
me largest sizes of plate glass and mirrors, and other articles 
of luxury. 

The rates are increased on 53 items, such as sawed boards of 
mahogany, ebony, etc., sugar, hogs, olives, dressed meats, pre- 
cious stones, diamonds, etc, 

SUGAR. 

The McKinley law placed raw sugar on the free list, but paid 
a bounty of 2 cents per pound upon all produced in this country. 
Thus it gave free raw sugar to the sugar refiners, and then to 
„protect“ the refiners it placed a tax of six-tenths cent per 
pound upon imported refined sugar. This arrangement created 
the notorious sugar trust. It is unquestioned that the profits of 
the trust have exceeded $78,000, during its three years’ 
existence. » : 

In 1893 we produced about 600,000,000 pounds of raw sugar, 
pm which we paid $12,000,000 bounty, and we imported 3,750,- 

,000 pounds valued at $117,000,000. Of refined sugar we im- 
ponian only $1,300,000 worth. The duty on refined gavo to the 

st the monopoly of our markets. 

The majority of the Democrats of the Fifty-third Congressen- 
deavored to put all sugar, refined as well as raw, upon the free 
list, or if that could not be done, then to make a uniform rate of 
about 1 cent per pound upon all sugars, for revenue purposes 
only. By such a tax over $40,000,000 annually could be collected 
to meet the expenses of the Government. The sugar trust was 
all-powerful in the Senate. By means of Republican filibusters 
who threatened to talk our bill to death, and a small number of 
Democratic '* conservatives" who threatened to vote against the 
bill, it compelled the acceptance of the existing schedule in the 
new law, the effect of which will be togive the Government over 
$40,000,000 revenue and still leave to the trust about two-thirds 
of the protection“ which McKinley gave to it. 

This provision has been accepted only because nothing better 
could be obtained. The trust controlled the Senate. ‘There is 
no doubt that the new law will increase the price of sugar to the 
consumers, for the tariff is a tax." This increase may slightly 
exceed It cents per pound, but by it the people's treasury saves 
$12,000,000 bounty and receives over $40,000,000 revenue. 

THE INCOME TAX. 

The Fifty-third Congress has not only reduced the tax upon 
the necessaries of life, but it has also levied for revenue pur- 
- edd a tax ims the surplus profits which men receive over 

eir reasonable ering: expenses. It taxes all incomes over 
$4,000 2 per cent, or rather it exempts from such taxation the liv- 
ing expenses of families to the amount of $4,000. The rich man 
henceforth must bear some proportionate share of the burdens 
of revenue taxation. 


THE REPUBLICAN ELECTION LAWS. 

The Fifty-third Congress has repealed the odious election 
laws passed for the purpose of maintaining in the South the rule 
of the estie. Sr and the scalawag. To usin the North 
these laws were a dead letter, noattempt being made to enforce 
them; butin the South they were the instruments of gross in- 
justice, oppression, and raseality,and always provocative of dis- 
order and violence. They no longer disgrace the statute books. 

These three great measures of reform, viz, the repeal of the 
McKinley law, of the Sherman law, and of the election law, con- 
stitute the great work done by the Fifty-third Congress, It will 
require many more pages than this little book contains to even 
briefly state the other important legislation of this Congress. 

It has remodeled the business methods of the Government De- 
partments, simplifying the system of accounts, and reducing the 
number and expense of employés. Only those familiar with the 
cumbersome and exasperating Red Apo methods of carrying on 
the public business whieh has existed so many years, can fully 
appreciate the value and importance of the reforms which have 
been inaugurated by this Congress. 

It has passed important general pension legislation designed 
= 1 the granting of pensions and enlarging the pension 


It has reduced the expenses of carrying on the Government 
in every Department, and its appropriations of the people’s 
money are much below those of recent years. 

What has the Fifty-third Congress done? 

It has restored confidence in our currency and finances. 

It has given to all our people the opportunity of living cheaper 
and better. 

It has shattered the protected trusts of McKinleyism. 

It has placed the burden of taxation upon the rich man’s sur- 
plus as well as upon every man’s needs. 

It has restored the freedom of elections. 

It has placed the transactionsof the Governmentand its meth- 
ods of accounting upon a business basis. 

It has greatly reduced the expenditures of the Government, 

For one solid year it has maintained an unrelenting fight 
against the trusts and monopolies which protection had created. 

It has fought the good fight, it has finished the course, it 
has ko the faith. 


Absurdities of Free Trade Arguments. 
SPEECH 
HON. GALUSHA A. GROW, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA,- 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 
Mr. GROW said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: Before this subject passes from the considera- 
tion of the House I will avail myself of a few minutes to cor- 
rect, with the facts in actual business, some of (in the language 


| of the President) the “inconsistent absurdities” of free-trade 


arguments. Everywherein Democratic newspapers and in both 
Houses of Congress, the opponents of protection divide the du- 
ties imposed on foreign imports into two kinds. One they call 
& tax for revenue, all of which goes into the Treasury; the 
other, a tax for protection, all of which goes into the pockets of 
the manufacturer. ` 

On this theory the amount of sales of domestic products are 
multiplied by the rate of duty in the tariff on like imported ar- 
ticles, and the sum thus ascertained is claimed to be the amount 
of tax for protection. By this theory it is claimed that the do- 


| mestic product of cotton goods in 1839 had a protection of $63,- 


897,360, all of which went to the manufacturer on an output of 
$288,000,000. The manufacturers of iron and steel in like man- 
ner for that year, it is claimed, had a protection of $92,114,405 
on an output of $130,954,348. By this mode of calculation the 
New York Herald a short time since published a table of figures 
by which it was claimed that the tax for protection to the in- 
dustries of thé country was over $1,250,900,000 for the year 1889. 
Such statements form the basis of free-trade arguments. 

The absurdity of this kind of calculation is conclusively shown 
by the actual results in business. Take, for instance, the man- 

acture of cotton goods and iron and steel. In the statistics of 
the manufacturing industries of the country, Abstract of Census, 
1890, page 115, the capitalinvested in the manufacture of cotton 
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goods for the year 1889 was $354,020,843; the wages paid that 
year was $69,489,272; cost of materials used, $154,912,979, and 
the value of the product was $267,981,724. 

Now, add to the amount of wages paid and the costof materials 
used 6 per cent on the capital invested for profit in business, and 
4 per cent for taxes and insurance, and 3 per cent costof selling 
the product and for bad debts, and there would be left of the 
value of these products in 1889, $137,939, counting nothing for 
renewals, risks in business, or unforeseen expenses. The follow- 
ing table shows the amount of each of these items: 

Cotton goods. 


[Abstract of Census, 1890, page 115.] 


TAAL TRV GO ooo ve cada . o dio Ere y 8354, 020, 843 

X anis e 267, 981, 724 
Ar TTT iine uiid a e Rial $154, 912, 979 
Wages Pet Sa ACIE ͤ—. ͤ - 69, 459, 272 
Six per cent profit on capital invested. . 21,211,250 
Four per cent taxes and nce........ — 14,160,833 
Three per cent selling and bad debts, etc............. 8,039, 451 

— — | 267, 843, 785 

137, 939 


Allowing nothing for renewals and risk in business, 
The tariff protection of $63,897,360 on manufactures of cotton 
in 1889, which by the theory of free traders went into 
the pockets of the manufacturer, dwindles by the figures in 
actual business to $137,939, counting nothing for renewals and 
risk. A similar result, as to iron and steel manufactures, is 
shown by the statistics on thatsubject: Abstract of Census, 1890, 
page 119, from which the following table is compiled: 
ron and steel. : 


[Abstract of Census, 1890, page 119.] 


Wages paid 
Six ad eet profit on capital invested. 


1889, the amount over and above the cost of materials used and 
for wages paid, and 6 per cent profit, and 4 per cent for taxes 
and insurance, and 3 per cent for cost of selling and for bad 
debts, was $234,563, allowing nothing for renewals and risk. 
Such are the general results if tested by actual expenditures in 
business, instead of the mathematical tables made from imag- 
ination to sustain a special theory. 

In any American industry the greater selling price of com- 
modities in our market, whatever it may be over like foreign 
commodities in foreign markets, is absorbed in the wages Pe to 
American labor; which on the lowest average is from 25 to 33 
per cent greater than the wages paia in like employments in 
the countries from which such articles are imported. Thepro- 
tection, therefore, whatéver it may be, is for the benefit of the 
labor of this country, and not for the manufacturer. By it, how- 
ever, he is enabled to prosecute his business without reducing 
the wages of labor to the rate paid by his competitors in other 
countries. Without a protective duty he would be compelled 
to do that, in all cases where the labor cost of an article is less 
in a competing country than in our own. 

The following carefully prepared table on the manufacture 
and development of the Bessemer steel rail industry in this coun- 
try shows conclusively the beneficial result of protective duties 
in developing an industry which climate, soil, or natural facili- 
ties would admit of being prosecuted so as finally to supply our 
own market. In such an industry, as the home product in- 
creases the like imported product decreases, and the market 
price of the home article is lessened until the home market is 
supplied by the home article, when it will sell at a less price 
than at any former period. 


Production and prices of American Bessemer steel rails, imports of steel rails, 
and prices of English steel rails, from 1867 to 1894. 

Inthe following table the prices of British steel rails at British ports from 
1867 to 1878 inclusive are taken from a statement presented by Mr. H. V. Poor 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives in Feb- 
ruary, 1880; for 1879 the price is an average from Fossick's chart, an English 
statistical publication of high standing; and from 1880 to 1893 inclusive the 
ed from weekly English quotations in the New York 


po have been ave’ 
gures represent 8 quotations. 


on Age. Mr. Poor's 


Four per cent taxes and insurance All the other fi; in the table are compiled from the statistical records 
Three per cent selling and bad debts, etc. of the American Iron and Steel Association. The costin currency at Amer- 
430,719,780 | ican ports of English steel rails is obtained by redu. the gold price per 
— | ton free on to American currency and adding the duty, also 
234,568 | addin, - the IN Eas € to 2 e ss for e ht, 3 c 
Allowing nothing for renewals, risk, etc. Comm ls: ons, and $1.50 for the same items for the years to usive. 
A The imports 1890 to 1892, incl 
In the iron and steel manufactures of the country in the year ean Site „ 9 idol 
United States. | Great Britain. English 
i cost 
` Average Price in Cost in higher 
Calendar years. etg pepe Duty. 8 price of gold f. 0 b. curren: than 
tons. gold. steel rails | at English | at Ameri- | American 
| incurrency. ports. can ports. per ton. 
a 2 2 wej 22 
: E 1 $ 
8,616 45 per cent ad valorem.... 136 139. 95 54. 99 112. 52 
30, 357 115 108. 75 50.37 87.44 
34.152 112 102. 50 54.99 96.31 
83, 991 112 112. 00 67. 64 110. 48 
115, 192 113 120.50 80.05 122.32 
129, 414 112 94.25 68. 75 108. 58 
259, 699 #28 per ton from Jan 1 114 68.75 44.28 85. 82 
368, 269 1871, to Aug. 1, 1872; 20 110 59.25 32.12 69. 43 
885, 865 31 to March 3, 1875; $28 from 105 45.50 29. 20 63. 21 
491, 427 that date to July 1, 1883, 102 42. 25 25. 55 57. 68 
610, 682 372 100 48.25 26. 88 57.88 
852, 196 100 67.50 34. 42 65, 42 
1, 187, 770 596 100 61.13 30. 41 61.41 .98 
1, 284; 067 | 100 48. 50 96. 97 57.27 8.77 
1, 148. 709 125 100 37.75 2.72 53. 72 15. 97 
996, 983 100 80. 75 23.19 43. 19 12. 44 
959, 471 38 100 28. 50 23.11 43.11 14.61 
1,574, 703 41,581 | | £17 perton from July 1, 1883, 100 34.50 18.70 38.70 4.20 
2, 101, 904 137, 588 to October 6, 1880. 100 37.08 19.70 89.70 2.62 
1, 386, 277 63, 016 100 29. 83 19.15 39. 15 9.32 
1,510, 057 6,202 100 29.25 24.57 44.57 15.32 
EE 2 | el He) g| 58 
: . 92 a 
1,537, 588 sir |o OSA per ton oni Goons 100 30. 00 20. 03 24 75 2 25 
1, 129, 400 932 x 100 28.12 18.55 33. 49 5.37 


i 
i 


In 1881 American and English bessemer steel rails sold in our 
market at really the same price, there being only 28 cents per 
ton difference. From that time to 1894 the American manu- 
facturer has reduced the cost on American rails $33 a ton, while 
during the same period the English manufacturer has reduced 
his price in English ports only $11.85; the American reduction 
being three times as great as tho English. The present duty on 
foreign steel rails is $13.41, and American rails are selling for 
$24 per ton, being $1 less than the duty was at the time Ameri- 
can and English rails were selling at the same price in our mar- 
ket. English rails are now selling in American ports without 
duty at $20.05, the difference in mee being just about the dif- 
ference in the rate of wages paid in the two countries. So it 


would be rather diffieult to prove by these tigures that the duty 
in all eases increases the price to the consumer just the amount 
of the duty, or that there isa tax protection in this industry 
solely for the manufacturer. 

By this revenue reform method of ascertaining the alleged 
amount of tax protection to an industry it can be shown that the 
tax for protection on wheat, corn, and potatoes in this country is 
over $400,000,000 a year, the duty on wheat being 25 cents a 
bushel, on corn 15 cents, and on potatoes 25 cents. The pro- 


duction of wheat by the census of 1890 was, in round numbers, 
500,000,000 bushels; corn, 2,000,000,090, and potatoes, 200,090,000, 
Now, multiply the duty on like products by the quantity of our 
home production and it would, on this theory, show that the pro- 
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,Qucers of wheat, corn, and potatoes had a protection of over 
$475,000,000 for the year 1889. 

The mere statement of this proposition is sufficient to show its 
absurdity. For not a bushel of wheat, corn, or potatoes sold for 
a cent more in our market by reason of the duty on like imported 
articles, though we collected in 1893 $1,076,242.74 revenue on 
them at the custom house. There is another not less erroneous 
misstatement of actual facts in business constantly made in dis- 
cussing the tariff by all opponents of protection. That is, in 
com the condition of the manufacturer with his alleged 
fabulous amount of tax protection with the condition of the 
farmer with his magnified burdens in the form of farm mort- 

es. Such mortgage indebtedness is represented tohave been 
1889 over $12,000,000,000. By the Abstract of Census, 1890, 
e 212, the farm mor indebtednessof the country on the 

st of January, 1890, was $2,209,148,421. 

'Thefollowing table shows just what the condition of the farm 
mortgages of the country were January 1, 1890: 

Farm mortgages. 
[Abstract of Census, 1890, pages 211, 212.) 


On acres. 


$4,896, 771, 112 
2288 148, 431 


2, 087, 622, 681 


$12, 004, 877, 793 


87, 198, 106, 681 
6, 019, 679, 985 10 


3, 810, 531, 554 
8, 887, 575, 127 


The entire mortgage indebtedness contracted from 1880 to 
1890 on acres, e and city lots was $12,094,877,793. But of 
this amount the en farm mortgage indebtedness contracted 
between 1880 and 1890 was $4,896,771,112, of which more than 
half was paid before the Ist day of January, 1890. The statis- 
ties (Abstract of Census, 1890, page 216) shows that 80 per cent 
of the entire amount of these farm mor was for purchase 
money and improvements on the land, and the amount unpaid 
January 1, 1890, was $2,209,148,431 instead of $12,000,000,000. 
Upon such gross perversions of actual facts in business; upon 
such tables of imaginary figures, made to support a theory, the 
people are asked to reverse the protective po of their Goy- 
ernment, practiced uniform and unbroken for more than acen- 
tury, approved by every President from Washington to Cleve- 
land, and to open our home market to be supplied by the pov- 
erty-stricken labor of the world, unless American labor will 
supply it at a like rate of wages. 


No Necessity for Income Tax or Duty on Sugar. 


Remarks of Mr. GROW, A t 20, 1894, in the House of Representatives on 
the disagreement report of conferees on the tariff bill. 

Mr. GROW said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the entire not the legislation of Con- 
gress up to this time all parties have been in favor of collecting 
the revenue necessary for the pid ides the Government in time 
of peace from duties on foreign imports. This Congress pro- 
poses a departure from this uniform and unbroken practice of 
more than a century. For the first time it is now proposed to 
raise only a part of the revenue necessary for the Government 
intime of from duties, and to seek for other sources of 
taxation from which to raise the deficiency. Itis unnecessary 
to go outside of the imports in order to raise all the necessary 
revenue, for we have the proof under the operation of the Me- 
Kinley tariff law itself that revenue enough can be raised for 
the Government in all of its peace expenditures without resort- 
ing to an income tax or any of the other taxes known and recog- 
nized as war taxes. Forthree years sugar and molasses have 
been on the free list, and the duties were so adjusted on foreign 
imports as to raise sufficient revenue for the Government. 

et the present majority in control of Congress propose to de- 
part from the old uniform practice, approved by all parties for 
more than a hundred years, and to so adjust duties in a tariff as 
to raise only a part of the necessary revenue from duties on the 
products of foreign labor, and to resort to what is known as war 
taxes for the residue. 

Ishall not discuss any of the particular clauses of the bill, or 
the differences between the two Houses. 

I only wish to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
without disturbing reciprocity treaties, some fifteen or sixteen 
of which have been made with different nations to increase the 
markets for our agricultural and mechanical products, without 
violating good faith by the Government its legislative 
promise of bounty to the sugar producers of this country, suffi- 
cient revenue could be raised by an adjustment of duties on 
foreign imports, as it has been done for the last three years, and 


has been done since the beginning of the Government except in 
time of war, without resorting to these outside sources of tax- 
ation in time of peace. With $850,000,000 in valuation at the 
point of shipment of foreign imports, this party has not shown 
thus far the ability to soadjust duties upon this vast importation 
as in satio the necessary revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

Internal taxation pays the wardebt and the pensions. When 
they are di of there will be no reason for resorting to any- 
thing but the duties on foreign imports to raise the Mo veli 
revenue for the Government. y arrange a scale of tari 
duties which will not raise within $75,000,000 or $80,000,000 of as 
much revenue, on the same amount of importations, asis raised 
under the Mc ey tariff, and then propose to put from $40,- 
000,000 to $50,000,000 on sugar to make up the deficiency, and in 
addition thereto an income tax, selecting forty or fifty thousand 
people out of the seventy millions in this country from whom 
you propose to collect this special tax? 

There is no necessity for the adoptionof this class legislation. 
Under the revenue system that has been approved by all parties 
for over a century—of taxing the consumption of the country— 
greater prosperity has come to all the industries than in any 
previous period of its history. Its industries have grown from 
l ö of 816,000,000, 000 in 1860 to over 865,000, 000, 000 in 
Railroads have increased from 30,000 miles in 1860 to 176,000 
miles in 1893. With this vast unprecedented expansion in na- 
tional wealth, with all of its industries prosperous and success- 
ful, why disturb that stat» of things by rosario to à new 
method and new sources of taxation, never approved before by 
any political party in this country except in time of war? 

wo years ago, when labor was finding ready employment 
everywhere at wages greater than ever before, except during 
war, with every manufactured article selling for less atany 
time heretofore, with money abundant in circulation, whether 
gold, silver, or paper, ee one into the other, at 
such a time of prosperity, with t inherent disposition of hu- 
man nature never to let well enough alone, the NAM of 
voters sowed the wind, and the business of the country since 
has been waiting to see what the harvest shall be. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. JOHN T. DUNN, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, January 26, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. DUNN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The questions of tariff and taxation are nof 
new subjects. Direct taxation has been in vogue since civiliza- 
tion took shape, society began to organize, and man commenced 
to emerge from barbarism. 

Taxation by tariff is the most recent method of creating a 
revenue for the support of government, when the people gov- 
erned do not desire to havo it raised by the direct or earliest 
form of collecting taxes. 

Taxation for the support of the Federal Government by means 
of a tariff entered into the very life of our system at its earliest 
inception, and the best method for itsapplication has since then 
been at various periods in the broad blaze of the deepest 
thought and the most exhaustive discussion by the brightest 
minds of our country. It would therefore seem presumption 
on my part to assume to be able to cast new light upon a sub- 
ject so well considered, but I may be permitted to follow in the 
path of some of the great men in the past of our history, who 
made this complex question, with the conflicting interests which 
surround it, the subject of hot debate and earnest contention, 
and as those contentions directed them into widely divergent 
paths, I must select the one which I shall follow, and in 
that selection try to range myself in line with reason, justice, 
and constitutional intent in giving my views on the subject, 

The taxing power, if not properly used, is the most destructive 

wer that can be exercised by any form of government. The 
Ms of our Constitution well understood this, and granted 
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that power with the most sparing hand and guarded it with 


the most jealous care. 

Let us refer to the only words in the Constitution which al- 
low the exercise of this great power. 

Section 8 (powers granted to Congress), clause 1: 

Congress 1 d collect taxes, du and 
excises to rere gg ping Sone the common d 
welfare of the United States— 

To pay the debts of the Government, not of private corpora- 
tions or for private industries 
mon duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 

ntes. 

There is not another word, letter, or line anywhere else in 
that instrument touching the subject of taxation or in any way 
enlarging the powers of Congress for that purpose. sec- 
tion of the Constitution was later on the subject of much dis- 
cussion and of selfish construction by those interested, who con- 
strued it so as to give an enlarged field in the direction of a 
more centralized power of taxation in order to conserve private 
interests by public taxation. 

To offset this tendency to false construction, the people 
adopted Article X as an amendment to the original Constitu- 
tion, to “‘define, set at rest, and forever limit” the danger of 
arrogating power not intended to be granted by a too free con- 
struction of the section to which I have referred. Let us read 
this amendment. It says: 

The powers not granted to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
EU oe by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively or to 

Asa member of this House I swore to protect that Constitu- 
tion and to obey the laws madein conformity with its letter and 
spirit, and if 1 should legislate beyond its well-understood and 

early defined powers, I would be doing violence to my oath 
and to my conscience, and not for any selfish interest will I 
offer myself that violence, or fail to strike down wherever I can 
smite it the dangerous and unconstitutional arrogation of the 
poses 4 protection,“ as defined by the Republican party. [Ap- 
plause. - 

We can not live as a Republic unless we adhere to the Consti- 
tution. We can not warp it by false construction into a grant 
of power to do injustice, and expect it to live. 

Iamaware that the protectionists claim now, at thislate date, 
that a construction of the Constitution was made by the very 
founders of our Government favorable to protection“ as they 
define it; and that they desire, in consequence of our veneration 
for our great forefathers, to mislead us intoquiescent respect for 
such construction in order that by quoting age and veneration 
they may be able to consecrate their crime. 

That claim is just as unfounded as their other claims that a 
home market is created for the farmer, or that better wages are 
paid to the American workingman in consequence of Republican 
“protection.” [Applause.] 

ere is no man who is well informed as to the construction of 
the Constitution of the country at the time of itsframing, or who 
isat all familiar with the causes which led up to it and with the 
debates in the Convention whieh framed it, who will, if honest, 
claim that protection, as it is understood and advocated to-dny 
by the Republican party, entered in the slightest degree into 

e make-up of either the Constitution itself or of the tariff laws 
which were enacted under it immediately after its adoption. 

What were the influences surrounding that Convention? Im- 
mediately before the war of the Revolution England enacted the 
navigation laws, which closed all the North American perts to 
any but English ships, prohibited the export of tobacco, sugar, 
wool, cotton, and other products of the Americans except to 
England, and forbade the establishment of several kinds of 
manufactures, lest the manufacturers of England should suffer 
from American competition.” These great wrongs inflicted 
upon the American people crushed into their daily lives the 
miseries of “protection” and industrial ‘‘repression,” twin 
sisters in legislative crimes. 

From these and other causes the Revolution followed as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation with the American people. At its close 
the colonies had become States, formed into a confederation, 
each State jealous of its separate independence and fearful of a 
new master. The Confederation had no president, or other ex- 
ecutive head, and no power over individuals, either to tax, coerce, 
or punish them. 

he Legislatures of the several States sent delegates to the 
Congress upon whom duties were imposed which they had no 
power to execute. 

The Confederation, in Congress assembled, could declare war, 
but it could not raise a single soldier. Could declare the amouut 
ofa tax, but could not collect a dollar of it. All this was re- 
Berved, most jealously, to tho States; besides wbich the States 
reserved to themseives the power to regulate commerce” and 


the right to tax exchanges. It was not long before high and 
vexatious duties were enacted by many of the States for the. 
protection of home industry," as was argued then and is 
now repeated by the Republican party. 

„States levied duties upon the production of other States 
crossing their borders. As.a result, exchange was discouraged, 
and production fell off, or, as is the case to-day, the markets at 
certain times became so glutted with manufactured goods that 
there was no room for industry or enterprise. The money of 
the country, as it is to-day, was congested and laying idle in the 

t money centers, so 4 with thirteen years of thissystem 
of ** protection of home industry” the whole country fell into 
abject poverty. ; 

Patriotic and wise men saw that this system could not last 
and this country at the same time maintain the freedom of its 
people, so in 1786 the two States of Virginia and Maryland 
elected commissioners to remedy the unendurable evils from 
which the whole country suffered, so far at least as they affected 
thosetwo States, by removing theduties and embargoes upon the 
Roanoke, Potomac, and Chespeake Bay. 

'The same State jealousies, however, prevented anything be- 
ing done by them, and finally the Legislature of Virginia pro- 
posed a convention of commissioners from all the States, which 
proposition was adopted, and in 1787 they got together in con- 
vention and framed our Constitution, in which is granted the 
power to regulate commerce and raise revenues out of these reg- 
ulations for the support of the Government, and for no other 

urpose, asthe taxing poweralready referred to clearly sets forth. 

With thirteen years of peace, surrounded with the immense 
natural resources of a virginsoil, that constitutional convention 
met in the midst of the most distressing poverty, a poverty 
brought about by the vicious i policy of the so-called protection 
of home industry,” a fact well known and fully understood and 
commented upon at the time, as reference to contemporary his- 
tory will prove. Hear James Madison: 

Tam myself the friend of a very free system of commerce, and hold it asa 
truth that commercial shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and im- 
politic. All are benefited by e; and theless exchange is cramped by 
government, the greater are the proportions of benefit toeach. The same 
argument holds good between nation and nation, and between parts of the 
samenation.—firs! Congressional Debate. 

Under these cireumstances, had it been supposed that the Con- 
stitution contained anything that could be construed into a grant 
of the power for ‘protection of home industry,” etc., as we are 

ht to know it to-day by the Republican schoolof politicians, 
I doubt if that Constitution could have obtained the indorsement 
of a single State. They already hada taste of the fearful results 
of this so-called protection.“ 

Indeed, the right to tax by tariff for revenue was allowed only 
aiter long debate, and because the State interests feared the 
hand of the direct taxgatherer, and therefore allowed the tariff 
power to the General Government, but only to the extent of 
raising revenue for “paying the debts of the Government." 

In proof, how did the Government first exercise this power? 
(Certainly not for protection as protection of home indus- 
tries” was understood in the States before the adoption of the 
Constitution, nor as it is understood to-day as Republican pro- 
tection.) By a tariff of 5 per cent average only, with certain 
luxuries at 15 per cent. No one ever ealled that protection. 

This tariff continued up to 1816, and was considered not only 
as a revenue tariff, but.as an individual “ encouragement to our 
infant industries.” ‘‘ Encouragement of the infant industries” 
is as far as any one of the founders of the Governmentever went 
in the direction of, not ** protection," but of its incident incon- 
sequences of the necessity of a tariff for revenue, and I defy any 
protectionist to show the contrary. There is a mighty differ- 
ence between the meaning of the words “encouragement” and 
protection!“ 

The embargo during the second war with England gave the 
manufacturers of this country an exclusive market; and much 
of the free capital from other industries went into that channel, 
to share in the great profits which the war enabled them to 
wring from the necessities of the rest of their countrymen. 

The war over, with other markets open, the free American 
citizen purchased, as he had a right to do, in any market where 
he could get the most of that which he desired in exchange for 
the product of his labor, subject only to such duties, Te 
distributed, as would support the Government economically ad- 
ministered. 

Thegreedy American manufacturers, whohad “skinned” their 
countrymen during the embargo, finding a glut of their goods 
in the market, a glut produced by their miserable greed, assem- 
bled at Washington in 1816, and by appealing and dering to 
the passions and prejudices born of the war, took advantage 
of the general hatred of England (more as a punishment of 
that country by retaliation in depriving her ofa market here than 
as a policy of this country), succeeded in obtaining from Con- 
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-gress a duty of 20 per cent, which was limited by the act itself 
to a period of three years, presumably to allow the manufac- 
turers to work off upon their countrymen ata paying rate the 
surplus stock which their greoa had impelled them to accumu- 
late, witha hope of a continuance of the war, and an extended 
period in whic ier could prey upon their countrymen. 

Whata function this was, to be sure, for our great Govern- 
mentto beengaged in, enabling selfishness and greed toswindle 
the t mass of the American people under cover of law in- 
spired by revenge against Englandas the pretense, but really to 
enrich a class, the manufacturers, at the expense of the rest of 
the people! 

How the spirit of the great conservative Washington would 
have rebelled at such a use of the institutions his life-work it 
was to create. But so it is, the“ peddlers of New England” 
seized governmental power, and then for the first time claimed 
“protection to home industry“ as an integral part of our 
American policy." 

The protected class, having had such a sweet taste, assembled 
in 1822 and in 1821 and forced a tariff to an average of 35 per 
cent, and without limit as to time. Henry Clay baptized the 
tariff as the American system,” while Webster (the then great- 
est living American) denounced it as ‘‘ unconstitutional, un- 
American, of European origin; the child of despotism, sought 
for the first time to be enacted into law and ingrafted upon our 
institutions by Americans." 

The manufacturers became from that moment a separate, 
distinct, and favored class, until their greed, which was molded 
into law in 1822 and up to 1832and 1833, had so excited the coun- 
try, that the tariff of 1833 was wrung from them by the ery of in- 
jured and outraged justice. Thatact settled upon 1842 as the 
time when the infant industries," as they were then styled by 
the protectionists, could stand upon their feet, and we could get 
back to a constitutional tariff for revenue only; no longer to 
continue an unconstitutional law for granting a bounty to one 
class of citizens out of taxation wrung by this unholy measure 
from the toil and industries of another. 

When that promised happy period arrived, and the people of 
our country supposed that they would be relieved from the in- 
cubus of paying bounties by tariff taxation to the favored manu- 
facturers, those barons, intrenched behind their unearned 
wealth, still unwilling to lose their prey, in 1842 commenced to 
lay their works for the great tariff battle which lasted from 
that time until 1846, when they were routed, horse, foot, and 
dragoons, and the Walker tariff was enacted, which was purely 
a tariff for revenue and under which the country prospered. 

Then came the great war, the Government being in the hands 
of the Republican party. It was backed by the patriotism of 
the conservative North and West, regardless of partisan bias, 
for the purpose of sustaining the Government intact. Behind 
that party the protectionists intrenched themselves and prac- 
tically took control, and having for this new measure an appar- 
ently reasonable excuse, a high tariff was immediately enacted 
under the whip of protection,“ but in such a greedy, unseemly, 
and insensible shape that it tariffed our commerce off the ocean, 
and the capra invested in commerce and other naturally prof- 
itable fields was turned into tke favored protected industries, 
out of which multimillionaires have since then been created at 
the expense of the people. 

The propagandist of protection in 1862 had the war as a pre- 
tense, and worked it for all it was worth, for their interests, in 
an appeal to the patriotism of the people to support the Govern- 
ment by tariff taxation, as well as under the delusive phantom 
of * protection of home industry,” an added bait, but mainly as 
the justification of a war measure. 

They succeeded in raising the tariff higher and higher from 
year to year, whenever they could command action, until atlast, 
having the wealth of the country in their hands, and being, 
therefore, well equipped, they threw off the mask, and now impu- 
dently demand protection as a right and as a principle of our 
Government." [Applause.] 

Then, too, they used the argument that during and after the 
| civil war! protection produced a golden era in our country, which 
| has,” as they say, continued up to the present time, When not 
| frightened A Democratic threats or Democratic interfer- 

ence favoring change ” (the cause to which they attribute the dis- 
tress of the country at this moment). Although they know this to 
bo false, they are nevertheless endeavoring to delude the masses 
of the people into that belief. 

To support this falsehood, they point out to us the ‘‘ vast mate- 
rial wealth in new factories, new machinery, and to the new pal- 
ace homes created by protection for the protectionists.” Those 

, who do not take the trouble to think are, I am sorry to say, too 
xS eoi led to believe in such palpable falsehoods. 
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the new palace home of the “protected plutocrat” is not all, nor 
even the greater part of it, newly created wealth.” It is largely 


the transfer of the wealth already created by the labor on the 
farm and in other fields of unprotected industry over to the pro- 
tected factory and to the protected machinery.” 

Wealth is not created where production is not profitable. 
When production has to be sustained by taxes for protection, as 
it is practiced in our country, it creates not wealth, but the loss 
of wealth, to someone. That someone is the taxpayer. It is 
needless to say that the greater part of the loss sustained in un- 
profitable production is borne by the farmer, the laborer, and the 
mechanic, who are compelled by law to buy the protected” 
unprofitable production at a price practically fixed. by an un- 
just and unholy statute, which will save the anprofitebls ro- 
ducer from loss by compelling the purchaser to bear the burden. 
The lossin naturally unprofitable production is the wealth robbed 
under the form of law from the farmer and the laborer in the 
high prices they are forced to pay, which saves to the protec- 
tionist this natural loss, and, besides, builds up his new factory, 
his new machinery, and his new palace. 

The transfer to the protectionist of a greater amount of the 
product of the farm and of the wages of the laborer than they 
would otherwise have to invest in the necessaries of life, when 
produced unprofitably by a favored class, is what reduces the 
value of the farm and pinches the laborer, who is obliged to live 
by his hire. [Applause.] 

The protectionist himself furnishes us indisputable proof that 
he wants someone to be compelled by law to recoup him for the 
loss which he necessarily sustains by entering into a naturally 
unprofitable sat reek when he comes here and says that he can 
not produce profitab F the aid of legislation which will 
compel consumers, whether they be farmers, laborers, mechan- 
ics, or professional men, to purchase his product at a price which 
will pay him, even though that price be 50 or 75 per cent more 
than the farmer, laborer, or mechanic can buy the same or a 
better grade of goods for in the markets of the world, or insuch 
markets as they can be produced naturally and profitably under 
different conditions. 

This outrage is largely perpetrated under the pretense of 
protecting American labor,” when in fact, in most of the pro- 
tected articles, less than one-half of the tariff tax will pay all 
the labor cost of production in all protected industries, which I 
intend to prove in another part of my argument, 

GOVERNMENT. 

The greatest science produced by human development—that 
upon which more of human rights and human comforts rests—is 
the science of government. We, as Americancitizens, are proud 
to boast that in this favored land of ours thatscience has reached 
its highest application. 

The organic law of our country was framed by the brightest 
minds that had ever before in any country attempted to put 
the true science of government, into practical operation. That 
science which recognized the great principles of justice that all 
just powers of government are derived from the consent of the 
governed;" that every man should only p up so much of his 
natural personal liberty as is necessary for the common good; 
that no man should be “deprived of his life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law," which law should be clear, well- 
defined, and within constitutional limitation; that no unjust or 
onerous tax should be levied or collected from any man or set of 
men for the private benefit of another; that the tax should be 
equal and only raised for the support olf the Government.” 

To believe otherwise, or to practice the converse of those 
principles in legislation, is to say in practice, that our Constitu- 
tion was so framed, if protection is permitted under it, that one 
class of our people should be taxed for the business benefit of 
another; that that instrument was created to give one man’s 
capital a preference over another's, for which that other should 
be taxed. Every legal decision heretofore rendered in our 
country in relation to this question has been against the latter 
proposition, whenever and wherever the question came up for 
adjudication. 

Once satisfy the people of our country that our Constitution 
permits such robbery, and our institutions would not last a year. 

Our Constitution was framed for two purposes only; the first was 
to protect the life, the liberty, and the p rty of the citizen, and 
the second to execute justice under the laws, framed in accord- 
ance with tnat Constitution, between the different members of 
society; and as revenue is required to maintain these two active 
principles in operation for the publie good, the States through 
their representatives in the Constitutional Convention decreed 
that the Government should have the power to raise revenue by 
tariff for that purpose, and only for that purpose. It is against 
right and against reason that it snould be raised for any other. 


e truth is, that ‘‘the new factoriesand new machinery "and | To raise more than that amount, under any pretense, is to com- 
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mit treason against the letter and the spiritof the Constitution, 
and to sow the seeds of disintegration and decay in its vitals. 
This the laws favoring protection have already dons. 

Let us examine this protection theory in the light of legal 
discussion. 

UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF A TARIFF FOR PROTECTION. 

The Supreme Court of the United States and the courts of the 
several States have denounced taxation in all its forms as 
spoliation and legalized robbery when imposed to protect or 
build up manufacturing interests and industries and for any 
purpose other than for public use in running the necessary ma- 
chinery of the Government. 

In the case of The Loan'Association vs. Topeka, in 20 Wallace, 
657, Judge Miller, delivering the opinion of the court, stated the 
doctrine in language that has been repeated over and overagain, 
but it will bear repetition. An attempt was made to tax the 
people of the city of Topeka under the authority given by an 
act of the Legislature so as to issue one hundred bonds of $1,000 
each to establish the King Wrought Iron Bridge Manufactur- 
ing and Iron Works Company of Topeka, and to aid in encour- 
aging that company in establishing and operating bridge shops 
in said city in pursuance of anact of the Legislature, which had 

lenary power, certainly as much power as the Congress of the 
Tinited States has under the limited power quen in the Consti- 
tution, which is to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States. The power of 
the Legislature that imposed the tax is as broad as the power 
we have, asall power not granted is reserved in the Constitu- 
tion to the States and the people. The pon of Topeka re- 
fused to pay the interest upon the bonds. Suit was brought. 
The ease came to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
Judge Miller, in delivering the opinion of the courts, use this 
language: 

Tho power to tax is, therefore, the strongest, the most pervading of all 


x of 10 per cent imposed b ted States on the circulation 
lother banks than the national banks, drove out of existence every 
State bank of circulation withina year or two after its passage. This power 
can as readily be employed against one class of individuals and in favor of 
another, so astoruin the one class and give unlimited wealth and prosperity 
to the other, if there is no implied limitation of the uses for which the power 
may be exercised. To lay with one hand the power of the Government on 
the property of the citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored in- 
dividuals to aid private CK and build up private fortunes, is none 
the less robbery use it is done under the forms of law and is called tax- 
ye M is not legislation. It isa decree under legislative forms. Nor 

taxation. 

“A tax," says Webster's Dictionary, ‘is a rate or sum of money 
on the person or property of a citizen by government for use of the nation 
or State.“ “Taxes are burdens or charges 2 agen by the Legislature upon 
porong or property to raise pony for public p " Coulter, J., in 

orthern Liberties vs. St. John's Church, says very forcibly: “I think the 
common mind has everywhere taken in the understan that taxes are a 
public imposition, levied by authority of the Government for the purpose of 
carrying on the Government in all its machinery and operations—that they 
are imposed for a pnblic purpose.“ 

In that case he calls attention to a very large number of au- 
thorities. Judge Miller says further: 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by estab- 
ce yap payee the same may be said of any other business or - 
suit which employs capital or labor. The merchant, the meckanic, the - 
keeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner, are equally promo- 
ters of the pue good, and equally deserving the aid of the citizens by 
forced contributions. No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer 
which would not open the coffers of the public Treasury to the importuni- 
ties of two-thirds of the business men of the city or town. 

The sg bie Court refer with approbation to cases decided 
from the State of Maine, embracing exactly the same principle, 
that whether taxation is in the form of adirect tax or in any other 
form, it makes no difference; whenever property may be seized 
or levied on to enforce the payment of the burden imposed on prop- 
erty, it is as much as tax in one form as in another, and all men 
whose opinions are entitled to any respect admit that the tariff is 
nothing buta tax. But when it is imposed for revenue pur- 
poses I agree that it is constitutional; when it is laid for sub- 
sidy or the protection of special interests I insist it is unconsti- 
tutional, null, and void. In that I am fully sustained by the 
very able opinions by all the judges of the State of Maine, de- 
livering opinions seriatim when questions were propounded to 
them by the State Legislature. (See 58 Maine Reports, page 
590, etc.) The leading question was: 

Has the Legislature authority under the constitution to pass laws en- 
abl x 2 ? by p ris A money or loan ot poms to — MATURA or cor- 

rations to esta or carry on manufacturing of various kinds, 
or without the limits of eaid towne? Ee wae 

The judges took up the question submitted to them. Among 
other things, the three judges who signed the first opinion, 
Chief Justice Appleton, Judge Walton, and Judge Danforth, 
used language some of which I willread. They said: 

Taxes are the enforced proportional contribution of each citizen out of his 
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estate, levied b; prece ied the State for the support of the Government 


and for all public needs. ey are the property of thecitizen taken from the 
citizen by the Government, and they are to be dis: of by it. 

There is nothing of a public nature any more entitling the manufacturer 
to public gifts than the sailor, the mechanic, the lumberman, or the farmer. 
Our Government is based upon equality of rights. All honest employments 
are honorable. The State can not rightfully discriminate among occupa- 
tions, for a discrimination in favor of one branch of industry is a discrimt- 
nation adverse to all other branches. The State is equally to protect all, 
giving no undue advantage or special and exclusive preference to any. 

That opinion of the judges of Maine is a complete answer to 
the arguments made by leading Republicans of the House that 
if there was no revenue required, no pension list, no Army, no 
Navy, they would still protect manufacturers, and would exact 
taxes by legislation from the mass of the people for the benefit of 
private parties, in order to enable them to sell goods at high 

rices, so that they may carry on their business profitably. e 
judges of Maine proceed to say: 

No public exigency can require private spoliation for the private benefits 
of favored individuals. If the citizen is protected in his property by the Con- 
stitution against the publie, much more is he ag: t private rapacity. 

If it were proposed to pass an act enabling the inhabitants of the several 
towns by vote to transfer the farms or the horses or oxen, or a part thereof, 
from the rightful owners to some manufacturer whom the majority might 
select, the monstrousness of such proposed legislation would transpar- 
ent. But the mode by which property would be taken from one ormany and 
given to another or others can make no difference in the underlying princi- 

le. It is the taking that constitutes the wrong, no matter how taken. 

hether the cow or the ox be taken from the unwilling owner and given to 
a manufacturer, or the gift be of money obtained by a sale made by the col- 
lector, or by the yment of the tax to avoid such sale, does not and can not 
change the principle. In either case the cow or the ox or the value thereof 
is taken from the owner and is given away by others without the owner's 
consent. Ifa part of one's estate may be given away, another and another 
2756 55 may upon the same principle be given away until all is gone. What 

this but manifest and undisguised spoliation? 


Each of the other judges gave subitantially the same opinion, 
in different language, of course, but each of them pronounced it 
legislative puru their language being quite as denunciatory 
as any used on this floor by any of us. Judge Dickerson uses 
this language: 

What claim has manufacturing to such preference over other branchesof 
industry, commerce, trade, agriculture, and the mechanic arts. These are 
honorable and beneficial pursuits, and the constitution of this State will be 
searched in vain to find any powers given to the Legislature to authorize 
towns and cities to discriminate against these . and in favor of 
manufacturing in the matter of taxation. If municipal corporations may 
assess a tax upon their citizens by authority of law to 3 one, it ma 
each and all the branches ot necessary industry, and the question 18 reduced 
to this: Has the Legislature the constitutio: authority to authorize the 
towns and cities in this State to tax their inhabitants for the purpose of 
np establishing, or carrying on, not only manufacturing properly so 
called, but also farming, shipbuilding, trading, inn-keeping, printing, bank- 
ing, insurance, and any other branch of beneficial industry? 


When another case came up afterwards, which is reported in 
60 Maine, Allen vs. Inhabitants of Jay,” the chief justice decided 
a similar question. The authorities, under an act of the Legis- 
lature, had attempted to grant aid toa manufacturing company, 
or to a sawmill that was about to be established. The judge 
said in that case: 


Taxation. by the very mean of the term, implies the raising of money 
for public uses, and excludes the raising if for private objects and pur- 


poses, "Iconcede"— 
says Black, C. J., in Sharpless vs. Mayor, 21 Pennsylvania, 167—_ 


SUM a law authorizing taxation for any other than public purposes is 
void." 


I here cite a case in my own State (New Jersey). 
Atax— 
Remarks Green, C. J., in Canidenvs. Allen, 2 Dutch., 839— 


is an impost levied by authority of Government upon its citizens or subjects 
for the support of the State, 
No authority or even dictum can be found— 


Observes Dillon, C. J., in Hanson vs. Vernon, 21 Iowa, 28— 


which asserts that there can be any legitimate taxation when the money to 
te raised does not go into the public Treasury, oris not destined for the use 
of the Government or some of the governmental divisions of the State. 

If there is any proposition about which there is an entire and uniform 
weight of judicial authority, it is that taxes are to be im for the use of 
the people of the State in the varied and manifold Pupowe of government 
and not for private objects or the special benefit of individuals. Taxation 
orizinates from and is imposed by and for the State. 

The idea seems to be that thereby capital would be created. But such is 
not the case. Capital is the saving of past earnings ready for productive 
employment. The bonds of a town may enable the holder to obtain money 
by their transfer, as he might do by that of any good note. But no capital 
is me created. Itisonlyatransfer of capital from one kind of b ess 
to another. 

The industry of each man and woman e NS in productive em ent 
is of benefit to the town in which such ustry is employed. can 
be predicated of all usefullabor, of all productive industry. But because 
all useful labor, all productive industry, conduces to the jupe benefit, does 
it follow that the pope are to be taxed for the benefit of one man or of one 
special kind of manufacturing? 

The sailor, the farmer, the mechanic, the lumberman, are . — — entitled 
to the aid of loans to enable them to carry on their business with 
Messrs. Hutchins & Lane. Our Government is based on equality of right. 
The State can not discriminate among occupations, for a discr tion in 
favor of one is a discrimination adverse to all others. While the State is 
bound to protect all, it ceases to give that just protection when it affords 
TTT 

un ustries at the cost a! 
the rest of the community. 
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Where is the difference between the coerced contribution of the taxgath- 
erer to be loaned to individuals for their benefit and those of the conqueror 
from the inhabitants of the conquered country? 

Loan add nothing to strengthen the emphatic condemnation 
pronounced by the highest judicial authorities of the land against 
all schemes of taxation and all devices and pretexts whereby 
either manufacturing or other favored interests are sought to 
be subsidized, protected from competition, or built up by taxa- 
tion imposed upon the people. 

How can any lawyer, in the face of such decisions, look at his 
duty under the Constitution, and under the law as expounded 
in above decisions, and while here under the obligation of 
his oath to the Constitution, attempt to enact or retain Repub- 
lican protection? [Great applause.} Howcan he meet and con- 
trovert those overwhelming authorities? 

Now, hear what Judge Cooley, who is recognized as the great- 
est of constitutional expounders, has to say upon this subject: 

Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis than tho raising of revenue 
for public purposes, and whatever governmental exaction has not this basis 
is tyrannical and unlawful A tax on imports, therefore (a tariff tax), the 
p of which is not to raise revenue, but to discourage and Indirectly 
prohibit some particular import for the benfit of some home manufacturer, 
may well be questioned as being merely colorable, and therefore not war- 
ranted by constitutional principles. 

This great Republican judge tells his party friends in a judi- 
cial decision, which has never been questioned and which is 
unquestionable, that tariff ** to discourageimports for the benefit 
of some home manufacturer is unconstitutional,” or rather not 
warranted byconstitutional principles." Whereis the man who 
willsay that he has a right to violate constitutional principles 
for the benefit of any man’s private business, in the face of such 
a judicial decision? 

The authors of our Federal system, fearing that the people 
might be oppressed by their rs reyes if they were not re- 
strained, placed the limitation of the taxing power in the Con- 
stitution. Section 8 of the Constitution provides that Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect duties, imposts, and excises 
to Des the debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare of the United States, but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. It is 

lain to be seen there is no authority conferred upon Congress 
be this section of the Constitution to use the taxing power to 
protect any man, his trade, or his business. 

But the protectionists when met by these judicial decisions, 
which denounce protection as unconstitutional, and as a robbery 
of one portion of our people by the taxing power to protect or 
banais the trade or business of another, say that the foreigner 

8 the tax." 
" ow, let me quote some of the most distinguished Repub- 
licans or Federalists of our country who differ from the Repub- 
€ protectionist of to-day, who say that the foreigner pays the 

1 — 

tis ie asa 8 ovat ae 3 pays the duty. 

y taxes. That de 


We do not derive our ability from abr to 


pa 
n our wealth and our industry: and it is the same whatever may be the 


form of le the publie contributions.—Henry Clay, in his great tariff 
A 25 1855. z = 


speech, . 

The duty constitutes a part ot the price of the whole mass of the article 
in the market. It is substantially paid upon the article of domestic manu- 
facture as well as upon that of fore: production. Upon one it isa bounty, 
upon the other a burden; and the repeal of the tax must operate as an 
ope reduction of the price of the article, whether foreign or domestic. 

esay so long as the importation continues the duty must be paid by the 
purchaser of the articie.—/ohn Quincy Adams's Report on Manufactures, 1835. 

All duty paid upon such articies (raw materiais) p» directly to the cost 
of the article when manufactured here, and must paid for by the con- 
sumers.— U. S. Grant, seventh messaze, 1875. 

Isaidit, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon im- 
ports operate as a tax upon the consumer. A few years of further experi- 
ence lconvince the whole body of our people that a system of national 
taxes which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption, and not en- 
aes on property or income, is int unjust.— Hon. J Sherman, 


Mr. McKinley, the high priest of protection, in a speech 
lately delivered in Ohio, sald: 

We took the tarif off of sugar and now you do not have to pay it. See 
how we haverelieved you from taxation by taking the tariff off of rawsugar 
and reducing your expenses. 

Before he got through the same speech he said the foreigner 

ys the tariff duties when he seeks a market in the United 

tates." Before leaving the le art of my subject, let me 
disprove the latter saying of High t Mo ey. An im- 
= bought a bill of $1,400 worth of buttons in Europe. The 
eKinley tax was $3,000. He had to pay that duty at the cus- 
tom-house. That made the buttons cost him $1,400. Headded 
10 per cent for profit, making the entire cost about $5,000 to the 
parties who finally used them. 

The triff isabsolutely prohibitive in most lines of that particu- 
lar production. The Government gets little or no revenue, be- 
cause importation is necessary in r to eollect it from a tariff. 
The actual cost of labor in producing $1,400 worth of buttons in 


this country is less than $300, yet under the pretense of protect- 
ing American labor $2,700 beyond the cost of the labor is added to 
the price of the material and taken from the pockets of the con- 
sumer of buttons for the benefit of the manufaeturer, to force 
the unprofitable manufacture of buttons and to charge the loss to 
the consumer. Not a dollar, com tively speaking, goes into 
the Treasury. The tariff but enables him to charge that much 
more than it is worth for his production. Was there ever such 
a bare: faced robbery under the cover of law; was there ever com- 
mitted against any people and tamely submitted to by them, 
such gross injustice? 

Was there ever such culpable falsehood as an excuse for crime? 
The day has come, it is here, when the viper cf protection with 
all its fraud, its falsehood, and misrepresentation must die, or 
else it will Kill the Republic. [Applause,] A republic, to live, 
must be based upon the spirit justice and equal rights, 
where no man shall toil to pay taxes that some other man may 
make a profit in a business which in itself is naturally unprofit- 
able; and where the taxing power of the Government is exer- 
oina to make it profitable at the expense of the taxpayer it is 
r ry. 

What will you do with the capital now invested in protected 
manufactures; what will you do with the 13 per cent of the 
American people who are engaged in the protected industries? 
say the protectionists. 

My answer is that I would passa tariff for revenue. That would 
giveenough and more than enough: protection not only to pay 
the difference in the wages paid in this country and that paid 
in Eu but gives enough to pay the entire wages paid by the 
protectionist in this country to employé. 

The caso of the blanket producers is an evidence not to be 
contradicted, and what is true of that industry is also true of 
every other protected industry. Protection gavə $8,000,000 to 
the protectionist who made blankets, while the entire cost of his 
labor was only about $3,000,000. 

That answers the question as to the labor. The capital en- 
gaged in that industry can and will take care of itself. While 
the Government must be sustained by a revenue derived very 
largely from tariff to raise $500,000,000 a year it means that we 
must have a tariff and a heavy one. 

PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR. 


The statistics prove that 85 per cent of the protected factories 
of this country have been reducing labor wages since the McKin- 
ley act went intooperation. Iwill cite proof, and give the tables. 

gins's carpet fuctory in New York employs 2,300 people, and 
practically regulates wages in that line all over this country. 

The above firm caused its employés to parade in the Republi- 
can ranks during the Presidential campaign of 1888, Republi- 
can literature was circulated freely among the operatives, and 
insinuations made to the workers that if the Republican ticket 
was unsuccessful it was probable the factory would be closed or 
that wages would be reduced. The following week after the 
election in 1383 the firm posted a notice of a reduction of 10 
percent. Those prices have continued until this year, when 
Several departments were reduced, as well as increasing the 
amount of work upon individuals for the same pay. 

The wages paid in 1888 and 1892 are shown in the annexed 
statements: 


Average 
ve. per 


BRUSSELS DÉPARTME: 


$1.51 | $1.35 
2.47 2.25 
1.24 1.10 
2.25 2.00 
1.57 1.40 
1.25 1.12] 
| 
1.40 1,30 
247| 2 
1.16 1.06 
2.75 2.50 
TAPESTRY DEPARTMENT. 
1 6 1.28 
1.60 1.35 
2.47 2.25 
2.25 2.00 
2.75 2.56 


1.76 1.35 
+80 72 
80 R 
8 72 
+80 452 


COLOR HOUSE HANDS. 
Qolot mem $1.67 | $1.50 
Day house men 1. 67 


Day house men now on piecework and have to work harder for the same 
amount: 


FILLING DEPARTMENT. 


MON TAR secs a sacs dius hewn areas * 1.80 1.62 
G2 1.71 1.54 
-074 61 
.02 .56 
.87 78 
1.00 -94 
1.14 2.00 
1.62 1.45 
Grinders 1.19 1,07 
Wool box men 1.61 1.45 
Wool dusters . 1.61 1.45 
Wool carriers. 1.61 1.45 
Wool washers ... 1.61 1.45 
Dry room hands. 1.61 1.45 
Nail hands...... 1.61 1.45 
Roll coverers . 1.71 1.55 
Wool sorters... 1.71 1.55 
1.65 1.50 
1.05 .95 
1.00 .90 
.95 .87 
2.50 2.50 
1.61 1.45 
1.71 1.54 
.Bl . 73 
.88 .80 
1,00 .99 
2.38 2.25 
.95 «87 
.81 73 
.95 .85 
2.388 2.15 
2.25 2.00 
2.00 1.80 
1.61 1.45 
1.14 1.00 
.85 77 
.92 7 
PIECE. WORKERS. 
inners (78 frames), average dead spinning 1.023] 1,00 
oil tr ESE SSE ES Se ES 1.59 1.00 


The above figures illustrate how the wages of American labor 

are protected É tariff legislation. What is true in this par- 

tic instance is true of all branches of protected industry. 
PROHIBITION PROTECTIONISTS. 


The advocates of protection who have in so many instances 
80 loudly proclaimed that they ‘‘wished that the Atlantic was a 
sea of fire that all possibility of foreign commerce might be de- 
stroyed,” are not only enemies of the country and of mankind, 
but are untruthful also, because they would be the first to howl 

t the sea of fire" which would prevent them going into 
the pauper labor markets of Europe for help, to suppress their 
dissatistied and striking workmen, by putting imported labor in 
their places, wheneyer the wages or orders of the protected 
manufacturer became unfair, unjust, or oppressive to his Ameri- 
can employé. 

The argument that labor gets the benefit of this so-called pro- 
tection is not only untrue, but it isknavish. The price of labor 
in this country is fixed in the open markets of the world, where 
it not only meets with the demand for wages in our country, 
but is also by reason of free emigration obliged to compete 
with the so often quoted pauper labor of Europe. 

There is no tariff on labor. The very advocates of high pro- 
tection confess this by their acts, because when the Republican 
leaders found that the highly-protected industries imported 
contract labor to compete in the American market, they were 
obliged, at the demand of organized labor, which they feared, 
to pass the anticontract labor law: a confession in itself of the 
fact that there was and now is no protection to labor in tarii 
legislation. The anticontract law has been found utterly inef- 
fective for the pretended purpose for which it was enacted, be- 
cause where one contract laborer has been detected and returned 
to his own country, one hundred—nay, one thousand—have es- 
caped detection, and are here to-day Spee PAY eee the Amer- 
ican artisan in his own labor market, while the protected em- 


ployer snaps his er at him when he asks for his share of 
the benefits of the higher wages which were promised him as 
one of the results of protection, and for answer his employer 
imports another shipload of the “pauper labor of Europe” with 
which to beat down the wages of his American employé. 

Every such importation limits the rewards of labor in this 
country to its simple value in the labor markets of the world, 
with the added eost only of the emigrant’s passage in the first 
instance, which he has invariably to pay back to his protected 
employer out of his poorly paid labor at the employer s option, 

ere can be but one result of this system: extreme wealth, con- 
trolled in the hands of the few, and extreme poverty, covering 
the many with the ragged mantle of woe,of want, and misery— 
degrading and trampling out of the mind of the American arti- 
san that h individuality of character, love of country, and 
pride of its institutions, which are so necessary to liberty and 
the surest shield to the perpetuity of our Government, the 
absence of which hastens the advent of decay to every republic. 


TREASURY DEFICIENCY. 


The Republicans throughout the country have been endeav- 
oring to teach the peop!e that the Treusury deficiency is due to 
Democratie incompetency and mismanagement. 'To those who 
know the facts the question is, can it be possible that the Re- 
publican leaders are so lost to a sense of decency as to put this 
impudentfalsehood beforethe American people? And yet they do. 

en the Democrats turned the Government over to the Re- 
publieans in 1880 there was an actual cash balance in tho 'Treas- 
ury of more than one hundred and eighty-five millions. One 
hundred millions of this, at least, was free gold, while the in- 
come of the Government exceeded the expenditures at the rate 
of more than fifty millions a year. Some measure had to be 
adopted to lift this onerons, thisunnecessary burden of taxation 
from the people. 

President Cleveland had recommended such a measure in 1887, 
and immediately a howl” was raised by the poreon from 
one end of the country to the other. Their hold was so strong 
upon the country, and that favored class so long accustomed to 
prey upon the Government and the people for the benefit of 
their private interest, that by the grossest corruption and de- 
basement of the people in certain States, under the blocks-of-five 
system, they defeated the Democratic party at the next elec- 

on. 

Immediately on entering into power again, finding a great 
surplus at their disposal, and therefore no excuse for raisin, 
the tariff, the Republican leaders inaugurated a saturnalia o 
the grossest extravagance, both in legislative and administra- 
tive expenditure, adding by legislation additional annual bur- 
dens of more than seventy millions of dollars tothe burdens 
which the people were carrying, as an excuse mainly for the 
enactment of the McKinley bill under the pretense of raising 
more revenue, promising the people a future of unexampied in- 
dustrial and governmental prosperity. Did that industrial 
prosperity come? How did they keep their promises, and what 
was the result? 

When Harrison was about to resign the administration the . 
annual surplus which should have been saved, and could have 
been saved with economic and honest administration, and re- 
tained in the pockets of the people, or circulated through the 
channels of trade to give employment to labor, together with 
the $135,000,000 which they found in the Treasury, was dissi- 
pated, and Secretary Foster, with all the devices hecould bring 
into play, by borrowing from banks, etc., patched up a gold re- 
serve of only $980,000 over and above the $100,000,000 of free 
gold. During Cleveland’s first term the country gained in gold 
imports $54,772,000, while the netloss to the country of free gold 
under Mr. Harrison was $122,624,000, which so reduced the silver 
security as to throw the country into a panic, in fearof the ina- 
bility of the Government to redeem its pledges of gold redemp- 
tion for the debased silver currency. 

This is the true reason, not only for the deficiency, but also 
for the severity of the distress, which the business of the coun- 
try has encountered. 

PLEDGES OF THE PARTY, 


In my desire that the pledges of the Democratic party to the 
people should be redeemed, and that the amount required to 
meet the expenses of the Government above what we now get 
from internal revenue should come from customs duties er 
a tariff for revenue only, I have been unwilling to extend the 
list of internal-revenue taxes, and especially to resort to an in- 
come tax. However, if we must come to in our efforts to 
remove the fetters from commerce and give a wider and more 
stable basis to the operations of production and consumption, so 
be it, and I suppose I must bow tonecessity. Ihave,however en- 
deavored in foregoing remarks to call attention to the fact 
that the McKinleyism of the past Administration is directly re- 
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sponsible for the imposition of such a tax, as well as for our 
present financial depression. 

Had a reform tariff such as the Mills bill gone into operation 
in 1888, when there was over $200,000,000 of surplus in the Treas- 
ury, we could have gone through the first diminution of reve- 
nue incident to a change, and have waited in safety and with 
confidence for the receipts which might UE bs expected to 
come from an enlarged volume of business. But the last four 
years of Republican extravagance have dissipated the reserves 
of the Treasury, and have made it necessary to obtain money to 
pay current expenses and maintain the credit of the Govern- 
ment by a resort to the income-tax measures which, under more 
favorable circumstances, would not have been employed by 
Democrats, and for which I never would otherwise vote. 

Not only is this the case in its bearing upon pending legisla- 
tion, but d want to point out that the McKinley bill, from the 
very hour of its enactment lead directly to the reasonable ex- 
cuse, if not to the necessity, for the imposition of an income 
tax. The McKinley bill had for its object the imposition of 
tariff on all manufactured goods so high as to compel their pro- 
duction, whether profitably or otherwise, in this country, in- 
dependent of all economic considerations, and at no matter 
how high a cost to the embarrassed consumer. Only give time 
for this policy to work out its natural result, of restricting the 
marketfor oursurplus products and decreasing our importation 
of manufactured goods, and a large diminution of revenue must 
necessarily result. This result is clearly the work of protection. 

Then look at the principle of removing a revenue duty upon 
sugar and granting ins a bounty. This seemed at first onl 
a smart way of giving protection to the sugar producers an 
adding to the free list enough to raise the false claim that the 
McKinley bill lessened taxation. Now, mark the natural result. 
Two cents a pound bounty on sugar made in this country, taken 
out of the revenue, to raise which you and I were taxed, and paid 
directly by the Government to favored individuals, is a most 

werful incentive to the industry everywhere within our bor- 
MU». In time, under thisstimulus we might make enough sugar 
to create bounty payments equal to the $60,000,000 per annum 
formerly realized by the duty on this article. 

Already the large sum dus each year for sugar bounties and 
the loss on diminished imports under the McKinley bill, which 
is now in force, show some of the workings of this irrational 
piece of legislation. Were the Republicans now in power they 
would be forced to cast about for some means to eke out the 
revenues and sustain their pet measure. Is it not certain, nay 
beyond a doubt, that an income tax would be forced into their 
scheme as the most certain means of relief? Who can question 
this? No doubt of it,as they assist in every way in engrafting 
this species of taxation, in Committee of the Whole, upon Dem- 
ocratic legislation, glad to escape from the responsibility of hav- 
ing to assume it themselves, and proud of their shrewdness in 
embracing this opportunity to make people believe that Demo- 
crats are pleased to impose such a tax, when it has become a 
possibility only in consequence of vicious legislation by the Re- 

ublicans. 
p Many of the features of the bill are objectionable to me, but I 
am in hopes that discussion and amendment will give it such 
shape as will enable me to vote for it and to give it my hearty 
support. It is not what we want in this world we get the most 
of, and when we can not do well, we must do as well as we can. 
Therefore I favor the best measure of reduction that T can get. 
THE AMERICAN FARMER. 

The American farmer who is a protectionist has evidently 
not given the subject his attention, or has been blinded to facts 
by partisanship. He feels the loss of value in his land, the prom 
sure upon his resources, and knows that for thirty years back 
his labor has been less productive; that he can no longer hope 
to have his son live under the parental roof after he is gone; in- 
deed, he is surrounded by such discouragements that there is no 
hope for his children in the occupation of himself and of his 
fathers before him. And the result is that he strains every 
pb to fit his boy or his girl for the crowded walks of city 


e. 

Now I want to show to the farmer the cause of all this. The 
farmers of the country in 1850, under the Walker or revenue 
tariff, owned 60 per cent of all the wealth of the country and 
only 40 per cent in 1890. 'The property of the whole United 
States in 1850 was $3,000,000,000. In 1860 it was $16,000,000,000 
under a low tariff, an increase of 100 per cent; in 1870, $30,000,- 
000,000; in 1880, $45,000,C00,000. The capital invested in agri- 
culture in 1880 was $12,000,000,000 out of the $15,000,000,000 of 
2 country's wealth. The chief wealth of our country comes 

om 
neither is the country at large. 

Under the pos tariff of 1862 agricultural interest was 
reduced out of all proportion, being in 1880 only $12,000,000,000 


agriculture, and when the agriculturist is not prosperous 


out of the $45,000,000,000 of the aggregate wealth of the country; 
while 44 per cent of all the toil of the country was engaged 

agriculture. With the increase of population all land values 
are increased if the natural laws of trade and commerce are re- 
spected. In our country the reverse is the case. Why should 
this be? With twelve billions invested in agriculture, a value of 
two billions of dollars wasthe product of the farm, and this prod- 
uct was not, and from the very nature of things could not be pro- 


tected. 

'Two billions seven hundred millions invested in mining aud 
manufacturing produced five billions six hundred millions of 
protected product. Muchof this product was produced unprofit- 
ably and at a loss naturally great, but the protected baron to 
meet this loss and make his profit went into the farmer's product 
and took from him as high as 90 per cent of it, under the law. 
The gross income of the farmer upon his investment was about 6 
per cent, while the capital of the protected plutocrat was more 
than 200 per cent. 

There is no country upon the earth where 8 is so 
great as it is in ours, and constantly increasing, where agricul- 
tural value does not outweigh all other values, unless such 
values are interfered with by unjust laws, because agriculture 
is the natural occupation of all mankind, and is the sole ground- 
work of all wealth. 

Let us see what has been the effect of Republican protection 
upon the farmer, and examine further how it has produced its 
terrible results to him: 

In 1873 corn was worth to the farmer 40 cents a bushel and 
yielded a return of $11.41 an acre. 

In 1889 corn was worth 28 cents a bushel, and yielded a return 
to the farmer of $7.63 an acre. 

In 1873 the home value of wheat was $1.15; average yield 12.7 
bushels, and worth $14.59 per acre. 

In 1889 the home value was 80.608; yield per acre, 12.9 bushels; 
value per acre $8.93. The quantity per capita was about the 
same in 1873 as in 1889. 

In 1872, 10,303,000 milch cows were worth $339,000,000, or nearly 
$33 each. 1n1890,15,952,000 were worth $352,000,000, or 822 each. 
The number of cows in 1872 was one to a little less than four of 
the population. In 1890, the number was one toa little more than 
four of the population; so that relatively to population, the num- 
ber of cows had decreased and their value at the same time had 
fallen over 30 per cent. 

Great as has been the fall of agricultural products, the fall in 
the price of farm lands has been gon of all, notwithstanding 
the fact that the area of arable lands, relatively to population, 
is rapidly decreasing; and nowhere has the value of land fallen 
more than in the old settled parts of the country. 

At the price of wheat in 1873 the value to the farmer of the 
crop of 1889 would have been $563,000,000 instead of $342,000,000, 
a difference of $221,000,000. This would have gone a long way 
toward paying off mortgages. 

The corn crop of 1889, at the price of 1873, would have yielded 
$1,008,000,000 instead of $597,000,000. 

At the value of mileh cows in 1873, the number in 1890 would 
have been worth $510,000,000 instead of $352,000,000. 

The cotton crop of 1888, at the price of cotton in 1873, would 
have been worth to those South $515,000,000, instead of $292,- 
000,000, its actual value in 1888. 

The difference in the value of farm productsin 1873 and 1888-89, 
correctly marks the difference between prices which the farm- 
ers should have received and what they receive now, because 
of protective tariffs, as I propose to show you before I finish my 
remarks, 

The farmer has been paying from 50 to 90 per cent more to the 
p manufacturer for that whieh he did not produce on 

is farm than he could buy for in the markets of the world; 
while at the same time the protectionist, under the laws en- 
acted to enable him to rob the farmer and artisan, actually 
closed the doors upon the farmer in the market where he ex- 
changed his dd qi product, 

I will give but one or two instances which will sufficiently 
prove what I say. 

In 1891, when the McKinley bill was in full operation, the re- 
turns prove that the American people wore $20,000,000 worth of 
blankets; the farmer and artisan who bought these blankets 
paid 90 per cent for them more than they were worth, under the 
pretense mainly of protecting American labor. 

The framers of the McKinley bill promised that $1,000,000 for 
revenue should be raised from this source; the actual amount 
raised was about $800, and it took 75 per cent of that to collect 
it. The act was simply prohibitive, and only enabled the blanket 
manufacturers to charge the farmer and the laborer and the 
mechanic 70 and 90 per cent more than the article were worth. 
In round numbers, the American people paid over 88,000,000 
more to the protected manufacturers of blankets than the blank- 
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ets were worth, where they could be produced profitably under 
different conditions. 

Now, only a little over 13 per cent of America’s industrial 
population are engaged in the protected industries, while less 
than 14 per cent of our entire people are protected manufac- 
turers. 

Now, in what other country on all the earth would 86 percent 
of the people allow themselves to be robbed under the cover of 
law, den a 1 per cent of the people rich and to give 13 per 
cent starvation wages under the shallow pretense of enabling 
this 1 per cent to pay higher wages? 

The American laborer or mechanic or farmer who does not 
know that this is a false pretense, pretended protection of his 
interests, is not fit to be an American citizen, and ought to go to 
school again. Every man in Europe who can geta passage to 
this country can come and compete with the American in his 
own labor market, where he, though employed in a protected 
manufactory, is obliged to pay 90 per cent more for his blanket 
than he could buy it for in the world’s market. » 

When the protectionist tells the American farmer or laborer 
that protection protects him; that any system of laws which he 
has devised or which can be devised will protect American 
labor, while we have free ports for all healthy emigrants, tells 
a brazen falsehood. To ignore this is to write one's self down a 
fool. 

Noimportation of blankets, no revenue from thatsource; what 
is true of blankets is also true of allthe othershedules. Hence, 
the unfortunate condition of the Treasury when the Harrison 
régime went out of power and the Democrats went in. The Me- 
Kinley bill was prohibitive. The farmer and the laborer there- 
fore paid more than $3,000,000 to the protected blanket produc- 
ers, ostensibly to enable them to pay higher wages ‘‘to American 
workingmen." The statistics show thatimmediately afterward 
wages were lowered, that it cost in round numbers only about 
$3,000,000 to pay the entire labor which produced the twenty 
millions’ worth of blankets, so you see the law enabled the blan- 
ket producer to pay all the wages of his workmen out of protec- 
tion, and to get more than $5,000,000 besides as a bonus from 
you and me for Ss on an unprofitable industry. 

Every penny of this is wrung by mean legislation out of the 
farmer, laborer, mechanic, and professional men. Itis the trans- 
fer of the wealth produced on the farm and in the other walks 
of industrial life. The carpenter at his unprotected bench, the 
mason at the unprotected wall which grew up under his labor 
and skill, the man who carries the hod, the maid who attends to 
the household are alike taxed—nay robbed—to meet the fearful 
exaction of the protectionists. The Government has only to 
continue this system long enough and the protected plutocrats 
will handle all the money to be transferred to the banks later 
on, and finally into the hands of a few millionaires, from whom 
even to-day the country is in danger through an aristocracy of 
centralized wealth. It is like the Government and the Propio 

laying a great gambling game, with the protectionist holding 

e bank and raking in a percentage at every deal. 

The game has only to be continued long enough to give the 
protectionist every dollar earned in the toil of the country, and 
yet the farmer wonders why his farm has declined in value and 
the laborer wonders why it is so much harder to make a living. 
Protection only benefits a few finally whose ways are most cun- 
ning, or better prepared to take advantage of the situation than 
others. The evidence of that was furnished during the last two 

ears. The weaker ones went to the wall. Every crash of this 

ind offers rare opportunity for the centralization of wealth in 
the hands of the few who are in a position to take advantage of 
the wreck which surrounds them. 

McKinley protection stimulated the blanket producers; facto- 
ries were enlarged and new ones built; capital flowed into the 
stimulated but naturally unprofitable channel until in 1892, the 
markets of this country were so glutted with blankets that they 
were never known in the history of the country to be so cheap. 
The manufacturers with stores full commenced the cutthroat 

ame amongst themselves; the wages of the workingmen went 

own; the protectionist shouted: ‘‘See how much cheaper blan- 
kets are now under protection than under a revenue tariff!” but 
they did not tell you how much capital was lost in this over- 
production. 

The eight millions, in round numbers, taken from the farmers 
and laborers of the country by the protectionist under the cover 
of law was eight millions which had been earned by them, and if 
allowed to remain in the hands of those who earned it would be 
added to the wealth of the farmer and laborer, and would, there- 
fore, become a portion of the national wealth. Butit was forced 
by McKinleyism out of that channel, and was lost, absolutely lost 
in sia 4 up the naturally unprofitable blanket industry. 

No wealth is produced by unprofitable labor. The labor 
wasted in the blanket industry was as unprofitable as the labor 


wasted 1 fae to bring water in a sieve. The toiler may work 
, 


ever so hard, but unless the industry upon which he depends is 
stable and naturally profitable the result will be finally disas- 
trous. 

What is true of protected blankets is true of every protected 
industry in this country. Who can deny it? How long, then, I 
ask you, can the farmer and the laborer stand under this loss of 
i 1 capital to make good the lost capital of the protec- 

on 

The farmer's mortgage and the laborer's scanty furnishings 
tell us that the limit has been reached and that the great Dem- 
ocratic party must stop this robbery and let every man have an 
equal chance for his capital or his labor, as the case may be. 
[Great applause. | 

Protection prohibited importation to the extent that the Gov- 
ernment was bankrupt under the last hours of Harrison's Ad- 
ministration. 

The greatest crime against the farmer of which it has been 

ilty is in prohibiting the industrial results of other countries 
in finding a market at reasonable rates in our country. The 
capitalist of Europe stopped trading with us except for such 
breadstuffs, etc.,as he could not do without; buthe Ef 
turned his capital into other channels to develop a market whi 
was denied him here, as well as to furnish a source of supply of 
the products which he was compelled to buy of us. Trade and 
commerce are worth nothing if not reciprocal. Hence the capi- 
talof Europe heretofore invested in trade and commerce, with 
us, that which, bringing necessary articles to us, took away in 
exchange our surplus products, was withdrawn. 

The fields of Egypt and of India were planted with cotton 
and with wheat which had hitherto been purchased from the 
American farmer. Some of the Central American . 
adapted to agricultural pursuits, have been highly developed in 
that branch of industry by English capital capital forbidden 
to trade with us. A railroad 4,000 miles has been built from 
Samercand to the Caspian Sea, for the transportation of the 
product of the farms of the East and from the hitherto-unde- 
veloped steppes of Russia, and this is landed in Liverpool in 
competition with the wheat of the American farmer. 

Do you now wonder, my farmer friend, that your wheat has 
fallen in its former market from $1.15 in 1873 to less than 
one-half that price in 1894, while the cost of production is in- 
creased by the very same protection which you have loved so 
long and which has by its prohibitive tariffs raised ap competi 
tors with whom you can not successfully contend. You must 
dearly love the mortgage you have been obliged to put upon 
your farm, if you wish to support the protectionist any further. 
And you, dear laborer and mechanic, must love the chain that 
binds you and robs you of a greater portion of your earnings, if 
you desire to continue to support this Republican protectionist 
party. 

Mr. McCALL. The question is, whether protection has not 
been better for this country than free trade, and whether pro- 
tection is not best. 

Mr.DUNN. Iamgladthegentlemaninterrupted me. There 
are no sensible men upon this side of the House who are free 
traders. Never, never, was free trade in this country, and never 
will there be while the Government is obliged to raise $500,000,- 
000 for revenue. Republican extravagance has imposed upon 
the country the necessity for raising that amount yearly and 
for a great many years to come. The Democratic party is nota 
party of free trade, and the Republicans only use the word to 
juggle with and to deceive the ignorant. 

Did the Democratic party make a free-trade platform at Chi- 
cago? Who that has any sense will say so? it. It was 
sent before the ope and said to them that we Democrats were 
in favor of a tariff for revenue only. I think there are some able 
lawyers on the Republican side of the House who will agree with 
me that the word only“ is a word of limitation; that it means 
that no more revenue shall be raised from a tariff than is neces- 
sary to carry on the Government, and with five hundred mil- . 
lions the annual expenditures of the Government to bo raised, 
where is the room for free trade? The word ‘‘only” is a limita- 
tion up as wellas down. It means that sufficient revenue shall 
be raised from that source (less the internal revenue already im- 
posed) to meet the wants of the Government, and the main fault 
that I have found with the measure is that it departs from that 
source of revenue to which the party was pledged, and resorta 
tootherand, to me, objectionable sources tosupply the deficiency. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask that the gentleman's time be ex- 
tended for twenty minutes. 

Mr. PICKLER. We have had enough of that. 

Mr.LIVINGSTON. I know we have had enough of it for you, 
but we v ecd more of it on this side. 

Mr. DUNN. Mr. Chairman, as there are other speakers to 
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follow, I would not venture to ask for so much time as twenty 
minutes, but I would like five minutes more. 

Mr. WANGER. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended for five minutes, with the understand- 

that no other gentleman's time be shortened in consequence 
of it. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DUNN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am a firm believer in the 
overruling hand of Divine Providence. I believethat when He 
raised the mouníains, made the valleys and oceans, He left 
it to man, as alaudable urpo; to overcomethe naturalobstruc- 
tions to commeree.: I believe with the gentleman who spoke 
here the other day, who said that commerce was the greatest 
of all missionaries.” I believe that it brings mentogetherfrom 
the opposite ends of the earth, and thatit has been the greatest 
agent that the world has ever seen for carrying outand advanc- 
ing the loving philosophy of the Lowly Nazarene to the op- 

ressed of every clime. I believe that to-day Divine Provi- 
e is working His supreme will for the unification of the 
human family, once splinteredand broken by the sins of man- 
kind, by the confusion of languages, by rivers, oceans, and 
mountains; and I believe that every obstruction that iyon place 
unnecessarily in the way of commerce—the ** greatmissionary”— 
isin 5 to the purpose of the great Creator. [Great ap- 
plause. 


^ 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


Or 
HON. BELLAMY STORER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, January 31, 1894. 

"The House being tn Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4884) to reduce taxation, provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. STORER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I shall not use any of the limited time at my 
disposal in commenting upon the arguments for and a an 
income tax as a means of national revenue in the abstract. Much 
may be said in both directions, but of course nothing can be 
said in favor of this proposition by the Democratic party which 
is not absolutely inconsistent with the position they have here- 
tofore adopted toward the creation of such a tax. However, even 
the Democratic party changes, and inconsistency itself is not al- 
ways a conclusive argument against those forcing a measure 
through. Neither have I the time to comment upon the pecu- 
liar and confessed sectional character and sectional object of this 
legislation. 

, as has been hardly denied, the imposition of an income tax 
is desired by the controlling forces of the Democratic party as 
n compensation for and part in revenge for what they claim 

been the bearing by hem of more than theirfull proportion 
of the expenses of the Government during the last few years, I 
can leave it to be disposed of hereafter. The North is strong 
enough, in course of time, to look after itself, and legislation 
which has its motive only in a spirit of revenge will come back 
to plague those who inflict it upon the country, and their chil- 
dren's children. But in a practical aspect of this question, the 
bill as it is before this committee will not do- what you of the 
majority loudly proclaim is your intention. 

It will not strike alone at accumulated wealth, or the people 
who do not have to work for theirliving. Harder than any blow 
stricken at them is the blow that you strike at the artisan, the 
working people, the laboring classes, of all that part of our coun- 

. where modern civilization, modern commerce, and modern 
systems of business hold their sway. It is true you exempt in- 
comes of less than $4,000 to individuals. It is true that in this 
you are inten. to pass class legislation in its most abhorrent 
form by attempting to limit the application of this tax to that 
Glass of our united people which are fewest in numbers, and 
therefore are weakest at the polls. 

It is nota brave thing to level your attack at some hundred 
thousands of individuals in the United States in the hope of 
thereby buying the mercenary support of the other sixty - five 
millions. But however unjust, however unfair, however op- 
posed to allscientificaxioms of taxation, however much itsavors 
of the methods of Persia and of China, rather than those of 
Great Britain, Germany, and of France, this scheme might be 
effective, even if selfish; it might obtain approval-even at the 


cost of principle and of justice, if itstopped there; but you, per- 
haps ignorantly, have gone further. oM 

ou are an attack on people of the very class you are 
pre to favor. Lou are oppressing man whose in- 
come would probably be exempt under any ee however just 
and fair, imposed for yearly revenue. I do not mean at the 
present to speak of the man or woman, the guardian or ward, 
the widow or orphan, who may have their substance invested in 
ordinary corporate securities. True, in these cases, whether 
their income be less than $1,000 or not, they have to bear the 
burden of taxation along with those whose income is more than 
that amount; while at the same time individuals of equal wealth, 
whose property happens to be invested in some other way, not 
more not more righteous, not more beneficial to the whole 
country than that of their taxed brothers and sisters, by your 
law gofree, and enjoy the benefits of the burden thrown on oth- 
ers. 

What I do mean to speak of, however, is your attack on the 
savings of the laboring people in the savings banks, and what 
concerns me my ple more closely, the building associa- 
tions of the United States. The building associations of this 
country three years ago numbered over 6,500. Their member- 
ship atthe same time wasabout 2,000,000. Their annual depos- 
its then were upwards of $100,000,000. There is hardly a mem- 
ber of these building associations who is not either himself or 
herself the earner of wages or salary from daily work, or is the 
wife or childof those who do. These are not even savings banks 
that take Aapon from all people including such as are able to 
make large deposits, but in nearly every Stute the laws cutting 
out the opportunity of the capitalist, by prohibiting anyone 
from subscribing to more than a certain limited number of shares 
in any building association. 

You can hardly find among all the organizations of labor an: 
that are more thoroughly associations of bona fide working d 
Paraig ople than are one building associations. I need not 
to parade the truism that next to giving employ- 
ment, the giving of means of safely keeping and investing sav- 
ings from wages is one of the surest and most legitimate ways 
to make a country strong and healthy and prosperous. It isnot 
the number of scores of men who each have a million dollars, 
but it is the number of millions of men who each have a score 
of dollars that in the long run displays the solidity of a nation, 
and is its best source of strength and vitality. 

It is on this account that I myself have been hoping and 
longing and agitating for a measure which will allow the post- 
offices of this country, at least so far as they are now money- 
order offices, to become savings banks for the people, where 
they may be sure that their sparings from their daily wages 
may be par and guarded by fhe protecting hands of the Govern- 
ment. It is as much the duty of the Government to encourage 
thrift, to give security to the savings of labor, to protect the 
industrious, as it is to provide for the improvident by r 
ing almshouses. In my mind such a measure as this wo 0 
far toward solving that fearful problem which exists all over the 
Southern States. States where savings banks are almost un- 
known; where, outside of Texas, building associations are 
almost unknown; where there isnoexample afforded and no 
pos to be found for the encouragement to the laborer to save 

rom his daily wages. No wonder we hear that the great labor- 
ing class of the South will live only from hand to mouth and 
work only as many hours as may be necessary to support them 
in the barest necessaries of life. Schools will do much; the 
slow-moving but sure spread of education in freedom will do 
much; but an opportunity and an encouragement to receive 
some advantage from thrift, couple? with industry, would be a 
more rapid, a more thorough and practical cure than either. 

But for the building association, as it is called, I have a right 
to speak. Of all the United States of this Union, it is in O 
that this method of self-supporting, mutual benefiting savings 
banks has taken its deepest root, and has spread forth widest its 
protecting arm. On the Ist of January, 1893, we had in the 
State of Ohio 7. 0 building associations, with a membership of 
very nearly 250,000. Of the immense amount of capital author- 
ized by law to be issued by them, there was subscribed and in 
force in the hands of people who had placed in their shares the 
savings of their daily labor and their petty salaries and their 
small hand-to-mouth businesses, the enormous investment of 
$266,000,000. 

This, Mr. Chairman, isinone State. The total assets of these 
associations exceed the assets of every national bank, every pri- 
vate bank, every bank doing business under our State law of 
1845, and all the savings banks added together in Ohio, by more 
than $11,000,000. The investment I have mentioned of $266,- 
000,000 is many times in excess of the investment of capital in 
all other forms of banking and savings banks in our State. 
That this system is adapted admirably to the character of our 
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people, and has been conducted so as to earn and maintain the 
confidence,so hard to get and keep, of the laboring man, is 
Shown by tho fact that the increase in assets of these associa- 
tions in Ohio in 1891 were nine and a quarter millions in excess 
of those in 1890, a gain of nearly 16 per cent. In 1892, there 
was a gain of fourteen and one-half millions over that of 1891, 
making a total increase of nearly 50 per cent in two years. This 
has not been by chance, but has been due to the influence of 
wise legislation, of conservative, honest, and economical man- 
ment, and above all, of the ability of the workingman of the 
United States to save from his wages under the conditions 
which existed before you, the Democratic party, came to power. 
My own county has within its limits more than one-half of the 
total number of these associations and 45 per cent of the total 
assets belonging to all the associations in Ohio. Is it any wonder 


that in spite of the futility of the attempt I am constrained to | 


int out to you what you are doing, when on the income earned 
y these associations and distributed through them to the mem- 
bers, you are laying the full burden of your pro income 
tax, as if it were the income of some great capitalist, intended 
and used for his own private ond? Ioffer the Am) gre pops I 
am aware that will be of weight to you. It is idle in this House 
to talk of justice and right; it is idle to talk of fairness, and of 
the necessity for sound principles of taxation for the carrying 
on of this Government. 

But when I tell you that out of the eighty thousand and odd 
members of these building associations in my county, there are 
probably 30,000 voters and that these voters are not very un- 
equally distributed among all poutoa parties; p AE 
to that class of people who feel theinjustice to their small - 
earned savings just as keenly and just as strongly and — as 
enduringly as does the great capitalist, whose vote 
counts but one, while theirs directly count by the th 
This may have its weight. I hope at least this will have its ef- 
fect and make you stay your hands in this direction. When 
eres that by the enactment of this law you havespared every 
workingman from the effect of the income tax, except those who 
by thriftand industry have madesomesa from their wages, 
if you do not know what the effect will be, I do. 

ou are saying in your bill that the man who is not indus- 
trious enough toearn more than hespends, or not thrifty enough 
to deny himself some petty, temporary gratification in order to 
lay by for his old age, or for his widow and children if he is 

en away, some saving which under this beneficial system 
draws its small rate of interest, shall not be taxed. But the 
workin n who has industry enough and thrift enough to do 
these things shall be taxed through the taxation of the income 
of his association, while the other man who does not save goes 
free, and thereby reaps the benefit of this tax. If thatis your 
idea of wise administration of the powers of government, it is 
not mine; nor is it, I can assure you, that of the le who 
make up the bone and sinew of theenterprising, thriving, work- 
ing people of the United States. 

These associations are not run for the profit of anyone ex- 
cept the profit of their depositors. In goneral they have but 
one salary to pay, the small weekly sum to the secretary, who 
keeps the accounts and makes up the pass books of each mem- 
ber. There are no extravagantly salaried presidents or boards 
of directors on which to spend the income earned, in order to 
avoid the Lon pese of the income tax. In Ohio, in the year 
1892, the total amount of all expenses for carrying on these as- 
sociations, including rent where it had to be paid, legal serv- 
ices where nece , salaries of officers, printing, furniture, 
light, and all items combined, amounted to 85 per cent of the 
amountofincome received. Ninety-nine and fifteen-hundredths 

r cent of the income earned by all these associations from 

eir investments from the dues of members, from the interest 
on loans to members, and premiums paid by new members join- 
ing, was credited to or paid out to the depositors and share- 


' holders of these associations. 


It is not possible for me to get the figures, butit is safe for me 
to say that the average income of these associations would not 
result in over 4 to 5 per cent on thesmall savings of these work- 
ing 88 which should be protected, encouraged by 
the Government, and not discouraged and plundered; and yet out 
of this interest earned by these poor sa you are going, by 
the grasp of the Democratic Administration, to deduct 2 per cent 
per annum. How do you suppose the members of these associa- 
tions will feel when they see disco ement cast on every effort 
to save and better their condition, to lay by for a rainy day, in 
making their small contribution to those property rights whisk 
make our country safe, stable, and pr rous. 

Apart from the loss to each one of them; apart from the in- 


justice they will feel; apart from the ou to the selfishness 
which belongs to human nature, is ita lesson in economy 
to force upon the whole people of the United States the rule, the 


man who does not save pays no income tax, and the man who 


. These are our savings banks. 


Irrigation of Arid Lands, 
SPRECH 


HON. WILLIAM BAKER, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 11, 1894. 

On the report of the committee of conference on the bill (H. R.5575) making 
appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BAKER of Kansas said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Bince Congress convened last December there 
have been many questions brought before this House for our 
consideration. Some were national in their charaeter, others 
were local. Some of these questions have received very careful 
consideration, others, I fear, have not received the attention 
Or tee brand of country which ith its 

e expanse of country which we possess, w. 
many natural advantages and diversified industries, and with a 

tion upon the partof our ror to investigate causes, and 
to bring science and art to their aid in such investigations, I am 
amazed that the "e of irrigation has received so little at- 
tention from our legislators. 

We boastof our civilization, and well we may. We p with 

ride to the great advancement we have made as a nation in the 

ast century, and yet we find ourselves in some respects behind 
the semicivilized nations of the world. 

One half of our country with its unbounded resources yet un- 
developed, one of the great problems of the future for us to solvo 
is how to make three bushels of corn to grow where one grew 
before. How by science and art can we make or change the 
natural conditions to meet the needs and wants of man that our 
deserts and arid plains may become a great garden, op en 
Íruits and vegetables for the support of the RE ons 
who are yet to 8 our Western lands. 

You ask can this done? We answer yes. With the en- 
ergy, the intelligence, and the progressive spirit that animates 
the Ameriean citizen,as he goes forth to conquer and to con- 
quest, aided by science and art, he will pet solve the great prob- 
lem by causing nature to blossom as the rose in what to-day is 
an arid or desert section of our country. And I feel, Mr. 
Speaker, if I could convince this honorable body of these facts 
and get them to yield their influences for the purpose of testing 
the best methods for irrigating these plains, the hardest par- 
of that work would be accomplished, 

Could we have had a few days for the careful investigation of 
the subject of irrigation, this House might then have received 


a clear conception of the possibilities of the West; they would 
thereby have learned this He portare truth, that by the expendi- 
ture of afew million dollars they could have saved to thisnation 


hundreds of millions, and at the same time have added that 
much to the aggregate wealth of the country, by adding to our 
natural resourcesand to our commercial prosperity, causing our 
rivers to become natural channels for the commerce of our nation 
the year through, and thereby bestow untold blessings upon 
many millions of our people. 

No nation becomes great unless she uses the means and creates 
the conditions upon which the vast wealth hid in her mines and 
» her soil can be developed and made subservient to the uses 
of man. 

From this time on the West will become a great factor in the 
development of this nation. We feel that we are N 
that condition to-day, and that Congress should do she pos- 
sibly can to develop every resource of our country. 

Let us take no backward steps; let the West receive the same 
encouragement that other sections of our country have received 
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and she will show a development without a parallelin our his- 
tory. Sunshine and moisture are as essential to the farmer as 
a market to the manufacturer; the prosperity of the farmer as- 
sures the prosperity of the latter. 

Forty years ago the F Ra Mississippi River, from New Or- 
leans to eapolis, ., was a mighty channel for the com- 
merce of that valley. A great change has taken place in that 
stream since then. The natural feeders of the river are becom- 
ing more and more subject to seasons of high and low water. 
These changes seriously affect the commercial and also the 
material interests of that great section. We believe it is pos- 
sible, by the adoption of certain legislation, to create a constant 
source of water in the Mississippi and prevent those great 
freshets that have become so common these later years. 

That river, in her wild career, destroys annually many million 
dollars’ worth of property, but cage it and subdue it, and it 
will no longer be feared as an element of destruction by those 
whose homes are upon its fertile borders. It is possible for us to 
turn the flood gates of destruction upon the people or to bridle 
and subdue them to the uses of man. Ten feet of the water at 
the flood tide of our rivers may be controlled and made to min- 
ister to the wants of man. ese facts have been thoroughly 
impressed upon the minds of the Western people; they meet in 
convention, they are discussing these subjects from every stand- 
point; they know that the irrigation of the Western plains is 
absolutely necessary for their development, and they are also 
fully convinced that the storage of rainfall there for irrigating 

8 would prove the most practical method yet devised for 
the protection of the Lower Mississippi Valley. 

The air upon these pams pore: healthful, and invigorating, 
and there is nothing but a sufficient amount of rainf: anre 
the summer months needed to make it the finest agricult 
section of our country. If I could only bring the members of 
this House to a full realization of our needs, and the possibili- 
ties of the future to us with a successful system of irrigation in 
8 I should feel that I had accomplished a pur worth 

ving for. Yes, friends, we can and must succeed. This House 
must learn to know our needs and possibilities. We have a soil 
equal in richness to the Valley of theNile. We have the glori- 
ous sunshine. Now, if a generous Government will come to our 
aid and give us water to moisten the parched earth during the 
summer months we will have all that is needed to make the 
earth yield a bountiful harvest. 

Do a tithe for the West of what you have done for other sec- 
tions of the country and you will say that the achievement of 
the West would prove the greatest monument which marks the 
wonderful development of our nation since the organization of 
our Government. 

You have it within your power to bestow untold blessingsupon 
millions of our people. e Great Plains east of the Rocky 
Mountains, for a distance of 400 miles wide, which extends from 
the British possessions on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south, will within the next hundred years become the gar- 
den of America, peopled as they are by the most gU e 
go-ahead, sticktoative, intelligent class of peop!e to be found 
anywhere in this country, they must of necessity march on- 
ward and upward in their progress, and will sooner or later 
bring the elements into subjection to administer to their wants. 
They know no North, no South, no East, no West: but they rec- 

e as brothers all who have the seeds of liberty planted 

thin their breasts, with the star of hope as their guide. In 

the lexicon of such a people there is no such word as fail. In 
their behalf we ask for justice at your hands. 

Our Government surveyed that land and opened it to settle- 
ment by the American people. Its opening was accepted in 
good faith by them; they took up theland, erected a shelter for 
their families, and went to work with brave hearts and strong 
hands. 'Thesod was broken up, the seeds planted; they grew 
and flourished for a time, but by and by the rain failed to moisten 
the ground. The hot sun shone froma cloudless sky day after 
day, and the labor of months was lost to them. God only knows 
how some of the people living on these plains have existed 
through years of drought and partial failure of crops. 

They went there with an ambition that none but our Ameri- 
can are possess; they took with them in most cases all their 
worldly possessions; they determined to build the best States 
and to have within their borders as refined and well educated a 
class of citizens as could be found anywhere in our country, but 
after years of toil and struggle I see the pioneers surrounded by 
wife and children, with blasted crops and mortgaged homes, 
driven to the last extremity. I can ize the anxieties, the 
emotions that fill their hearts. Shall they abandon the homes 
they have sacrificed so much to build, or will the Government 
come Ad sca aid and assist in the proper development of this 
coun 

These are questions that present themselves to the minds of 
our people, 


We have been taxed many millions to build up other sections 
of the country. 

A small expenditure for a great Government like this to make 
would enable thousands of our people to remain in possession of 
their homes, which otherwise I fear must be abandoned. 

In my bill introduced a short time since on the subjectof irri- 
gation, I ask for an appropriation of $500,000. To this Govern- 
ment it is but a small sum; to us it would be the bridge of deliv- 
erance for many of our people. 

I do not believe in a paternal government, but I do believe in 
afraternal one. Our people are bone of your bone and flesh of 
your flesh. They ask for but a small share of their inheritance. 

We believe the home is entitled to the same protection as the 
workshop. We simply ask for justice. We know there is water 
et alls upon our plains to irrigate a large part of our 


nd. 

The interests of the West—and indeed the interests of the 
whole country—demand that the Government carefully investi- 
gate, and make test, until some practical plan shall be discov- 
ered for the irrigation of that section. 

These experiments which must needs be made are beyond 
the pur of our people, with their limited means. 

I have not a doubtin my own mind but that $500,000 judi- 
ciously used as provided for in my bill will go farther to protect 
the people of the Lower Mississippi Valley than by the expendi- 
ture of $5,000,000 in building levees on the banks of that mighty 
stream. Give us this appropriation and you will do much to re- 
move from the minds of that people the fear they have of devas- 
tating floods. 

One inch of rainfallon those Western plains kept from the 
channels for their immediate delivery into the Mississippi, by 
basins properly constructed, which can be built for as sum, 
comparatively speaking, would when filled with water create a 
greater humidity in the air and thereby draw off from other sec- 
tions of the country their superabundance of rainfall. 

The rainfallin this country as we know is not equally divided, 
too much rain in one section, too little in another; one section 
suffers from drought, another from flood. 

'The Government can equalize this rainfall to a very great ex- 
tent by the expenditure of a comparatively small sum of money, 
and thereby bestow untold blessings upon millions of people. 

I have an ambition to see a happy home on every quarter sec- 
tion of our Western plains, and 1 have no doubt but Congress 
will in time realize that that is a possibility. Many plans have 
been discussed, many tests been made in a limited way. Some 
have met with a commendable degree of success, others have 
signally failed. 

t the Goverment but demonstrate a 
our people will ask for but little more. 
are groping in the dark. 

California has accomplished much in the way of irrigation, 
pot the conditions that exist there and with us are entirely dif- 

erent, 

We may have artesian basins, but fromobservations and tests 
that have been made, the opinion seems to prevail that we must, 
to a very great extent, depend upon rainfall and wells. 

Within the extent of country which I have described, there 
are many physical obstacles to overcome. With proper tests I 
have no doubt a large area of this territory might be irrigated 
by artesian wells, other sections from mountain streams, but T 
think the great body of this land must be provided for as an- 
ticipated in this bill. 

China, the land of the rising sun, has adopted iy ene also 
Japan, Australia, India, Italy, Algeria, France, South America, 
and the United States. 

Much of the land irrigated in these countries is irrigated by 
their respective . some by corporations, and some 
by private capital. 

Some persons claim that we have 200,000,000 acres of arid lands 

ssible of irrigation, but Maj. Powell states that there are 

0,000,000 acres that can be irrigated. If his statement is cor- 
rect, and there is only that much land that can be reclaimed, 
does it not become a question of national importance sufficient 
for this great Government to demonstrate to our people the 
most practical plan. 

Suppose that our Government would expend, we willsay $10,- 
000,000, and open up 5.000,000 acres, that land, as soon as 
under irrigation, is well worth $10 per acre, or $80,000,000. It 
would provide homes of 160 acres each to 31 ,250 families free from 
droughtand devastating winds. The mortgage would then never 
beoverdue. You would not see weeping eyes at the loss of 
happy homes, but you would cause sunshine to fill many hearts, 
and as the father taught his children their duty to their Gov- 
ernment he could then point with pride to what the Govern- 
ment had done for tnem, 

We are informed by the census of 1890 that the average cost 
of the irrigation of the land in the arid regions is $8.15 per acre, 


ractical system, and 
e feel as yet that we 
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It is a well-recognized tact that said land without irrigation is 
almost valueless, but by irrigation it becomes worth from fifty 
to one hundred dollars per acre. It is not with irrigation like 
it is with many undertakings in life. Judicious irrigation has 
in all cases proved profitable. It is a well-known fact that upon 
irrigated tracts of land the yield per acre is increased many 
fold. 

It I were inclined to prophesy in regara to those arid regions 
in the West I would say that in fifty years from to-day no more 
profitable farms will be found anywhere. 

By intensive farming, it will bring agricultural life to a much 
higher condition. The loneliness of farm life will be a thing of 
the past. 

Asthe mineralresources of the mountains are developed a 
ready market will be found for the products of all our labor. 
Open the mines and irrigate the land, and thereby provide 
happy homes for 100,000,000 people. 

t is a well-recognized fact by agriculturists that certainty 
of crops and a y market is the greatest factor in that in- 
dustry. 

The territory that is to be benefited by irrigation is about two- 
fifths of the United States. It is being settled by the most in- 
dustrious and energetic class of our people. Their capital is 
limited, but their ambition and their hope is unbounded. 

Give them theirshare of the piecounter,and you will be proud 
of them when you see the development they will make. 

Give us the $500,000 and you will find it the most profitable in- 
vestment that you have made to any of your wards this year. 

We have a just pride in our section of country; we believe it 
is being settled by the highest type of our people, and they are 
worthy of all favors the Government can show them. 

The spirit of freedom is possessed by all our citizens and prog- 
ress is written upon all their acts. 


Expenses Reduced $28,835,989.70. 
No Contracts Authorized to Burden Future Congresses. 
Six Hundred Offices Abolished. 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 


OF TEXAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 16, 1894, 
On the subject of appropriations. 


Mr. SAYERS said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: The appropriations made during the extraordinar: 
session and the first regular session of the present Con includ- 
ing permanent appropriations, show a reduction of „888,989.70 
under the appropriations made at the last session of the last Con- 

; and, deducting the amount of the river and harbor bill, 
$11,473,180, which should be done for the purpose of comparison, 
inasmuch as no river and harbor bill was passed by the last Con- 

at its last session, the reduction is $40,309,169.70. 

A tabular eri d of the appropriation bills, showing also the 
estimates submitted to this Congress and the ap 5 made 
at the last session of the last Congress, will be found in Table A, 
which I shall submit as a part of my remarks, 

The thirteen regular annual appropriation bills, including the 
river and harbor bill, are grouped in the table so as to show the 
»ggrepates ofthe whole in the several stages through which they 
passed in the processes of legislation, from the estimates submitted 
until their final enactment. The table shows— 

(1) That the bills, including deficiencies, as passed by the House, 
made a reduction under the estimates submitted to Congress of 
$32,571, 188,62; 

(2) That they were increased, as reported from committees to the 
Senate, $13,372,977.34; 

9 they were increased, as passed by the Senate, $16,225,- 
997.62; and 

(4) That as the 


became laws, including miscelianeous, they 


etter MNA than as 


appropriated less than the estimates, $29, 
they Pes the House, $9,370,140.89; less than as they passed the 
$6,855,856.73; and less than the laws for 1894, fntluding per- 


manent appropriations, $28,835,989.70. 


As compared with the laws passed at the last session of the last 
Congress, the following reductions are shown in the table: 


$101, 476. 94 
632, 755. 10 


ed, and $450,000 expenses under 

F 14, 393, 599. 92 
Total reductionB. . r e e 48, 624, 221. 72 

The bills showing increases over the last laws are as follows: 


The dipiumatie and consular bill 
The District of Columbia bill. 
The fortification bill 


8 (including $11,000,000 f. 
) 


Net reduction by all of the bills, including deficiencies and per- 
manent appropriations, $28,835,989.70. 

The whole amount sporopnatod by the river and harbor bill at 
this session appears in the foregoing as an increase over the last 
session of the last Congress, no river and harbor bill having been 
passed at that session. As heretofore stated, strictly for purposes 
of comparison, the amount of that bill should not be considered as 
an increase, inasmuch as it has grown into a custom to pass only 
one river and harbor bill during a Congress, and that at the first 
session, Eliminating this bill, so as to institute a comparison of 
the amount of each bill passed at this session with those passed at 
the last session of the preceding Congress, the net reduction by 
this Con on all of the bills amounts to $40,309, 169.70. 

The miscellaneous appropriations of the session are stated at 
$550,000. When the session shall have closed and all of the pri- 
vate and miscellaneous acts are examined it is not believed that 
they will be found to appropriate quite so large a sum, but even 
that amount is small in comparison with the miscellaneous n d ape" 
priations of previous sessions, considering the unusual len of 
this session and the great amount of business transacted. It ex- 
ceeds the miscellaneous appropriations of the last session of the 
last Con by less than $20,000, and is less than the amounts 

anted by each of the two sessions of the Fifty-first Congress and 

e first session of the last Congress, as will be seen, by from 
$2,550,000 to nearly $19,000,000. : 

The sum charged under permanent free. $101,074,680, 


includes $26,500,000 to pay interest on the A ip denh notacio 
Pacific Railroad indebtedness, and $48,000, to meet the require- 
ments of the sinking fund. 


BUGAR BOUNTY. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, in submitting the annual estimates 
to Congress in December last, stated that he had included therein 
no amount for the payment of the bounty on sugar, but that if the 
law authorizing its payment should not be repealed it would be 
necessary to add to the estimates for 1895, for permanent appropria- 
tions, the sum of $11,000,000. Butin July last the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue estimated that the sum required to pay this 
bounty, if not repealed, would be $15,200,000 for the fiscal year 1895 
and $17,500,000 for the fiscal year 1896. The expenditures made for 
bounty on sugar have been as follows: Fiscal year 1892, $7,550,- 
028.72; fiscal year 1893, $9,569,532.70; fiscal year 1894, $13,073,879.01, 


UNUSUAL DEMANDS MET. 


The fortification bill carries $729,000, to make payments under 
contracts authorized during the last and preceding Congresses, but 
authorizes no further contracts in excess of the sums appropriated. 

The Indian bill 8 $2,488,697, to carry into effect and 
ratify new treaties with Indians authorized to be negotiated under 
laws enacted i eie den Congresses, 

The naval bill includes $9,955,025, to meet contracts for the con- 
struction of new war ships authorized under laws passed by pre- 
vious Con Ses. 

The Post-Office bill makes the usual increase incident to the 
growth of the country and its commercial interests, the number 
of post-offices having increased during the period between June 30, 
1890, and June 30, 1894, " 7,404; the number of post-routes by 
4,514; the miles of annua travel in transporting the mails b 
74,615,375; the length of post-routes by 26,737 miles; the annu 
revenues from the service by $15,098,155.92, and the total annual 

enditures by $17,952,509.21. 
esundry civil bill carries $8,400,000 toward payments uader 
contracts for river and harbor works authorized under laws passed 
during the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses. 
RIVERS AND HARBORS. 

For river and harbor work there was appropriated at this ses- 

sion, including the amount carried by the river and harbor bill, 
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$11,473,180, and $8,400,000 for contracts in the sundry civil bill, the 
total sum of $19,873,180. 

During the first session of the last Co there was appropri- 
ated by the river and harbor bill $21,154,218, and for contracts in 
the sundry civil bill, $814,000; in all, $21,968,218, or $2,095,038 more 
than was appropriated at this session. 

Durin e first session of the Fifty-first Congress a river and 
harbor bill was passed appropriating $25,136,295, being $13,663,115 
more than was appropria in the river and harbor bill of this 
session and $5,263,115 more than the river and harbor bill and con- 
tract work appropriated for in the sundry civil bill at this session 
combined. . 


The river and harbor act passed September 9, 1890, first session 
Fifty-first Congress, authorized contracts to be made for certain 
river and harbor works in excess of appropriations to the amount of 
$13,282,979. Toward meeting said contracts, the . 
at its second session, appropriated $1,951,200, leaving $11,331,779 to 
be appropriated by subsequent Congresses. 

The river and harbor act, passed July 13, 1892, at the first session 
of the Fifty-second Congress, authorized contracts to be made for 
eric pun works in excess of appropriations to the amount of 

760,521. 
Toward meeting tho river and harbor contracts authorized by the 
-first Congress, there was appropriated at the two sessions of 
the -second Congress the sum of $4,583,000, and toward meet- 
ing the contracts authorized at the first session of the Fifty-second 
Con there was Y Un Wee at the second session of Con- 
y * » 


ted 


contracts au zed by the Fifty-second Congress, leaving $5,448,- 
779 of the former and $14,263,368 of the latter, or 9,713541 in all 
of river and harbor contracts, yet to be appropriated for. 

The present Congress has authorized no contracts to be made for 
river and harbor works in excess of the appropriations actually 
made. 

SHACOAST FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS OF DEFENSE. 

For the fiscal years 1887 and 1888 the House and Senate were 
unable to agree on a policy of seacoast fortifications and armament, 
and made no ationstherefor. During the twelve 
fiscal years to inclusive, the appropriations for fortifica- 
tions averaged only $540. 750 per annum, 

At the first session of the Fiftieth in 1888, the establish- 
ment of an army gun factory was provided for, and a policy of for- 
tifying our coasts and harbors was begun and has since been sub- 
stantially qon for at each session of C . Tho appro- 
priations therefor, in the several fortification acts, for theseven fis- 
cal years 1889 to 1895, aggregate 

940,952.42 per annum. 

y the fortification acts approved August 18, 1890, and Febru- 
ary 24,1801, Fifty-first Congress, contracts were authorized to be 
entered into with private manufacturers for 8-inch, 10-inch, and 
12-inch guns to the amount of $4,250,000, towards which nothing 
was appropriated by that Congress. Under contracts thus author- 
ized ire was appropriated in fortification acts passed during the 
Fifty-second Congress and at the present session $150,242, leaving 
the sum of $4,099,758 to be yet appropriated, should contracts be 

as authorized, to that extent. 

By the fortification acts approved July 23, 1892, and February 
18, 1893, Fifty-second Congress, contracts were authorized to be 
entered into with private manufacturers for seacoast mortars, steel 
forgin gun carriages, and machine teols for the Watervlict 
Arsenal to the amount of $2,646,600, toward which there was appro- 

riated during the Fifty-second Congress $1,720,000, and $649,000 
5 er rere session, leaving the sum of $277,600 yet to be 


a ria 
The fortification act passed at this session authorizes no con- 
tracts in excess of the appropriations actually made. 
THE NEW NAVY, 

The reconstruction of the Navy was begun a little more than eleven 
years NN During the period since March 3, 1883, fifty modern ves- 
sels of all classes, now built or being built, have been authorized by 
acts of it, Fg Toward their construction, equipment, and arma- 
ment there lias been appropriated, CS $9,955,025 in the naval 
bill at this session, the smn of $88,981,188.80. To finally complete, 
equip, and arm them it is estimated that there will yet have to be 
appropriated the further sum of $23,080,974.84, ing a total of 
$112,062, 163.64, which the new Navy, as now authori will cost. 
Of these fifty new naval vessels, only three were authorized by the 
present Congress, and their total cost is limited to $450,000. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

The Fifty-first Co authorized the construction of sixty-nine 
new public buildings, including three United States , and 
extended the limit of cost of twenty-three buildings previously 
authorized to be constructed. The expense of these new buildings 
was fixed at ——— Of this sum the Fifty-first Con 
a iated only $8,886,639.54, leaving $8,060,000 to be ded 


by sw uent Congresses. 


$20,586,667, or an average of 


The present Congress and the last Congress authorized the - 
struction of no new public buildings. ja E 
COMPARISON OF APPROPRIATIONS. 

The appropriations made at the present and extraordinary session 
of C as shown in the statement marked “Table B," and 
which submit as a part of my remarks, are: 

Less than the appropriations made at the last session of the last 


— . p cĩc—ꝙ&Q—)ꝙ: — 


50, 555, 491. 78 


The table referred to is compiled from the official records, includ- 
ing therein, for the Pifty-first Congress, expenditures under indef- 
inite appropriations made by that Congress and under permanent 
appropriations authorized by said after the estimates for 
8 appropriations were submitted by the Secretary of the 

„all of which are fully explained in footnotes to the table. 
APPROPRIATIONS ENTAILED BY THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 

In the statement marked “Table C" and submitted herewith 
there are shown appropriations made at this session and also by 
the Fifty-second Congress and by the Fifty-first Congress, pursuant 
to laws enacted during the Fifty-first Congress. 

This statement shows that of the opparin made at this ses- 
sion, $65,723,441.92 wero aired laws passed during the 
Fifty-ürst Congress; that only $54,574,191.01 were appropriated by 
- Co under those laws; that 
2 the two sessions of the last Con- 
E 618.79 were the result of those laws, and that only 

27,909,111.68 were appropriated at both sessions of the Fifty-first 
Con under ws whichit passed entailing such enormous 
obligations upon its successors. 

OFFICES ABOLISHED—SALARIES REDUCED. 

During the present session of Congress the salaried list of the 
Government has been reduced by more than 600 in number and over 
$700,000 in annual cost, and more salaries have been reduced than 
increased. 

The Fifty-first Congress specifically added, net, to the -salaried 
n Lot x bed aptid 1 Tm d at a total annual cost of 

,048,350.82, and speei y in 214 salaries, at a 
total annual cost of $247,724.82. 18 

The Fifty-second Congress, exclusive of the authority to increase 
the enlistment of v: repos boys in the Navy by 750, added, net 
to the salaried list of the Government, 158 new officers, at a total 
annual cost of $134,790. The latter Congress, exclusive of the 
nominal increase which it authorized in the monthly pay of tho 
station-keepers and surfmen of the Life-Saving Service, and of the 
sergeants in the Army, reduced, net, 177 salaries, at an annual say- 
ing of $36,105. 

DIMINISHING REVENUES. 

The revenues of the Government from all sources, exclusive of 
po receipts, which are dedicated solely to the postal service, 

ave been, since and ineluding the fiscal year ending June 30, 1890, 
as follows: 

For fiscal year 1000 on . sous saceeus $i 


03, 080, 982, 
Wor Racal yoar 1801. - 5.0 e. ioraysssanogaäs 392, 612, 447. 31 
For fiscal year 1892 , 927, 784. 
For fiscal year 1833 .. 385, 818, 628. 78 
Jor Baba yont THE inos .. dps á naoa 296, 960, 336. 


NET ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 
The net ordinary 1 of the Government, tyr png in- 
t, nk- 


terest on the publie debt, and exclusive of requirements of the 
ing fund for the fiscal years 1886, 1887, and 1888, they constituting 
the three full years of Mr. Cleveland's former administration, were 


as follows: 

j| —————ÓQÓÀ , 932, 179. 97 
| ——————Ó] 207, 924, 801. 13 
. PPT 299, 288, 978. 
And for the fiscal years 1890, 1891, and 1892, they being the threo full 


tures were as 


lows: 


1892 , 023, 
This vast difference in the increase of expenditures of the three 
years last named over those first given can only be attributed to a 
recklessness of appropriation and expenditure by the then dominant 
party. It is true that the regular annual pak ear at the first 
session of the Firty-first Congress for the fiscal year 1891 amounted 
to but $363,132,116.95, but when the amount of the permanent annual 
appropriations at the first session of that Congress, $131,324,131.70, 
being $32,448,224.41 greater than for the year 1890, is conside 
it may be readily seen in what way the appropriations were made 
and the expenditures swollen by the Republican administration. 
From a constantly increasing expenditure and continual decreas- 
revenues unquestionably resulted the serious and embarrass- 
ing condition of the publie eee, when the present administra- 
tion assumed control of the Government. 
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o estimates and 7 the 1894-'95; 
TABLE A. taal of ud . gon ge E 5 Menu de fiscal year and 


Reported to 
the Senate. 


‘Title. 
Amount. Amount. 
Agriculture Mem re re ee rũ.vnͤ . 2, 233, 843. 06 83. 180, 643. 00 83. 215, 643. 06 $3,208, 183. 00 | $4, 225, 183. 06 $3, 323, 500. 00 
AIMLY «220 4 25, 882,918.52 | 23,568, 284.68 | 23,586, 924.68 | 23,606, 384.68 | 23,611, 384. 68 24, 225, 639. 78 
Diplomatio and co onsular.. 1, 642, 688. 76 1,511, 738. 76 1,509, 728. 76 1, 580, 438. 76 1,591, 218.27 1,557, 445. 00 
District of Columbia a 5,881, 473. 91 5, 157, 573. 57 5, 206, 473.57 5, 854, 538. 57 5, 887, 088. 57 5,544, 593. 57 5, 413, 223. 01 
Fort —. Saar ere 7, 438, 413. 00 2, 219, 654. 00 2, 224, 654. 00 2, 779, 104. 00 2, 836, 604. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 2,210, 055. 00 
um 6, 931, 156. 61 6, 611, 260. 78 6, 735, 518. 90 9, 327, 386. 09 9, 404, 248. 49 9, 329, 648. 49 7, 854, 240. 38 
22, 310,510.33 | 21,086,923.29 | 21,105,787.29 | 21, 348, 739. 79 21,378,315. 79 21, 308, 295. 79 21, 805, 802. 81 
463, 183. 58 401, 283. 08 401, 283. 08 410, 203. 08 410, 203. 08 406, 523. 08 432, 556.12 
27,875,914.02 | 25,280,930.27 | 25, 839, 580. 27 25,215,080.27 | 25,437,105.30 | 25, 827, 126.72 22, 104, 061. 38 
162, 631, 570. 00 | 151, 581, 570. 00 | 151, 581, 570.00 | 151,581, 570. 00 | 151,581, 570. 00 | 151,581,570.00 | 106,531, 350. 00 
90, 399, 485.33 | 87, 470, 599. 55 87,240, 599.55 | 87,230,599.55 | 87, 236,599.55 87, 236, 599. 55 B4, 004, 314. 22 
-.| e 7,625, 000. 00 9, 458, 689. 56 9,588, 699.56 | 12,771,180.00 | 12,945, 680. 00 11, 473, 180. 00 (d) 
n EORUM EB HS NA SB SAE ESL Op 34, 966,002.81 | 32,908,042.80 | 32,523, 383.80 | 35,061,685.70 | 36,202,160.70 | 34,209,776. 05 | e 41, 710, 811. 15 
F ss uut An ippre V 24d 0» .49 
eee 00 
33 
86 
deficiency, U. S. courts, eto 00 
, engraving and print- » 
ent ; deücione 5 Prin ting and customs. 00 
Deficiency, 1894, pot ers 2 — 
A ee eee 
Miscellancoung 2 r x . . eee nono ee 
Total, regular annual appropriations . .......| 419,588, 160,71 |. ———— (..: sen eeerncslecene 
Permanent annual appropriations 


Grand total, regular and permanent annual 


UR ree recte Pate] Niet er es Reese beep see ed . 519, 504, 359. 21 


a One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia payable by the United States, oxcept amounts for the water department (estimated for 1895 at $205,083.93) 


which are payable the revenues of the water 

b Includes all expenses of the postal service from pee age eqno nues tier rro 

c This ia the amount estimated for rivers and harbors for exclusive of $4,885,000 required to meet contracts authorized by law included in the sundry civil 
estimates. ‘The amount that can be profitably expended” in that fiscal year, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $43,760,611. [Book of Estimates for 1895, 
rl 


SRE ek BR MELDE EE but the sum of $14,160,153 was included in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river 


harbor im 
rate e This 9 includes Some to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and for improvements under the Mississippi 


River and the Missouri 
J This amount includes trier 646.14 14 judgments and claims andited and certified as due the several Pacific Railroad companies. 


rc p sugar, 
267, Book f Estimates for 1895: * Norg.—The the Treasury having recommended the repeal of the su, -bounty law, no estimate la Sabmitied 
To ino fiscal year 1895. n 000 will be required for the pur Which should be added to the sura total of tho the estimates for 1895 
This is the the in the annual es [tem for the fiscal year 1894, the exact amount appropriated not being 
ascertainable until two years 0 close of the fiseal year. 


TABLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-first and Wen by Fong ness m regular sessions of the Fifty-third Congress, fiscal years 1891 


Titlo. 


8 Extra and first 
First sessi Second session 
1893. Ph 1894. regular sessions, 


E 


$1,799,100.00 | $3,028, 153.50 } — $3,232,995. 50 , 323, 500. 00 $3, 222, 023. 08 

‘Army 24, 206, 471.79 | — 24,612,529.19 | 1. B08, 499. 82 225, 639. 78 23, 592, 884. 08 
Diplomatic and consular.....- ERTS BAI = quu pd CE OS 1, 710, 815. 00 1. 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445. 00 1, 583, 918. 76 
Bates of Goms 5, 769, 544. 15 5, 597, 125. 17 5,317, 973. 27 5, 413, 223. 91 5, 544, 500. 57 
p Orr C VMFESDAPAS UENIT a ERSA E OT EEE 4, 232, 935. 00 3, 774, 803. 00 2, 734, 270. 00 2, 210, 055. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 
gt Real Rd MC TS quu Iovis VW Ie E INE A T RACHEL DA NE RD] 7, 282,016.02 | — 16,286, 284. 86 7, 664, 047. 84 7, 854, 240. 38 9, 329, 648. 49 
Legislative, eie... 21, 080, 752.75 | 22.027, 674.75 21,900. 12.97] — 21,865, 802. 81 21, 306, 295. 79 
435, 296. 11 402, 064. 64 423,917.33 432, 558. 12 406, 522, 08 

vivet ttc de AU fused te 24,136, 035.53 | — 31,541,054. 8 | 223, 543. 385,00 | — 22,104, 061. 38 25,337, 128. 72 

P 123,779,368.35 | 184, 550,383.34 | 154, 411, 682. 00 | 180, 881. C074. 88 151, 581, 570. 00 
33 72, 226, 698.89 | 77, 907, 22 61 800, 331,276.73 | — 84,004,314. 22 87, 226, 599. 55 

River and harbor 25, 196, 396.00 .....-------- 211, 154, 218.00 . 11, 473, 180. 00 
NA err vind MEN cH E MR RO LS 5 31, 100, 341.38 | (58, 288, 552.73 | 27, 665, 078. 93 311.15 34, 209, 718. 05 
6 Rt stance sut pope T AEE FSAA 13, 295, 541.61 9, 361, 148. 62 8; 230, 859. 50 361.51 11, 820, 545. 76 
121,211.68 | 300. 238,522,19 | 882 527 885. 80 408, 515, 588. 11 3580, 043, 680,51 

010,905.27 | d 19, 498, 531. 10 3.208.922. 82 520, 499. 18 550, 000. 00 

95 385, 736,308.71 | 404, 036,085.29 | 339, 593, 689. 51 

: 486,808.00 | e121, 863, 880.00 | e115, 463, 273.92 | e101, 074, 680. 00 

519,504,359.21 | 4590, 668, 369. 51 


rant of 1808, Gi 1e TA: = follows: 1891, on sccount of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, 629, 338,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892, $7,074,922; 1894, on 
account o N 
b This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 
c This amount includes $978,188.74 actual under indefinite appropriations for pay and eri claims. 


d This amount includes $15,227,000 for Ff. ie Jut n ME Dr rok Lie 
e This is theamount originally submitted to by the Secretary of the Treasury as estimated to be necessary under permanent PAS — aig me 
indefinite a ons, except that to the thus submitted for 1891, $101, peer spas ence are added dT tures under permanent 
79; . 


the Fifty-first Congress au uent to said estimate, as follows: Salaries deplomatic and consular service, Y — 
expenses of MANY notes, $218,362.60; 7 $20 60876 bullion, $210,893. 893.14; rebate tobacco —— repayments to importers and for and 
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ess under laws enacted by Fifty-first Congress and appropriations 


— — 


TABLE C.—Appropriations made by Fifty-second and at jirst session "third 
992 K ifty-first Congress 
Fifty third Fifty-second Congress. | Fifty-first Congress. 
Songress, te A D Sl 
Object. Statutes. | first 5 First — Second — First —— Second session, 
appropria: appropria appropria appro) riat 
s e 
Coinage of silver bullion, act July 14, 1890 (permanent) t 26, 289 $125, 000. 0 scoeee srn 150, 000. 00 10, 893. 14 000. 00 
of Treasury notes, act uy 26, 289 100, 000. 00 $126, 000. 00 2110 000. 00 "s 362. 60 310, 000. 00 
of direct tax, act March 2, 26,0899 Ain cencncascseucs 816, 315. 65 000. 00 . 00 
cut - sugar, Xe October if Spem; erus INT ü 4 . 10, 000, 000. 00 . 00 
or ture and mechanic k „ ent). , 000. 00 x . 
Addi ern revenue appropriations on account 5 = Inm " 
October 1, 1890 .....-.......- ler cree eee . e . correre 211, 990. 00 
in salaries of United States judges, act February 24, 189. 100, 500. 00 93, 500. 00 . 00 
Circuit court of a act SAM) ace apes 81, 000. 00 81, 000. 00 . 00 
Court of Private Claims, act March 3, 1891........................ 59, 500. 00 33, 500. 00 00 
Additional clerks for pension cases, act August 29, 1890 ............... 609, 620. 00 666, 620. 00 
Inspection of meats, ete., acts August 30, 1890, and March 3, 1891 200, 000. 00 350, 000. 00 
Interest on Cheyennes and Arapahoes in Oklahoma fund, act March 
BIN I ueupesvRéVAaMadeéaa E haRespeuaslusePesCdudeswasenusequeaE Re ros 50, 000. 00 50, 000. 00 
Interest on Sisseton and Wake fand, act March 3, 1891 26, 1038 84, 990, 00 84, 990. 00 
Interest on Sacs and Foxes of the Mississippi in Oklahoma fund, act 
February 13, 1891 --| 28, 758 15, 000. 00 15, 000. 00 
Indian pem etus. acts March 3, 1891, and July 28, 1892 26, 851 175, 000. 00 478, 252. 62 
"World's Columbian E tion, act A o S 3, 291, 250. 00 
National bank redemption fund, act July 14, 1890 (permanent) 26, 289 5, 000, 000. 00 9, 500, 000. 00 
Dependent pension act, act June 27, 18900x ꝑUUiUn erre ene 26, 182 57,890,021.92 | 68, 259, 537. 18 
Ocean mail service, act March 3, 1891................. e eere eee een eene 26, 830 215, 810. 00 498, 563. 67 
Mint at Philadelphia, act March 3, 181! 4 870, 500. 00 
Dr ðâ ĩ ¼̃ TT cspysansernUc]no a dEnapRo 65, 723, 441.92 | 96, 280, 019. 12 79, 470, 500. 67 34, 574, 191. 01 92, 734, 920. 67 
⅛¾mm Ad ² ] ònd ] ͤ K ĩ⅛˙̈ĩ! ATA 65, 723, 441. 92 175, 736, 618. 79 127, 309, 111. 68 
The Tariff. = mangled it that its most intimate friends failed to recognize 
‘When the sugar trust tired of using the bill as afootball, the 
SPEECH Novia Scotia Coal Company gave ita kick in the direction of 


P 


HON. D. H. MEROER 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 
The House raring under a ono ved theorder 2 
uesting erence e disagree 
rero ouses on the bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded, etc.— Eo 

Mr. MERCER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The deed is done, but no one sings its praises. 
Irefer of course to the een by this Congress of a tariff bill. 
During the late Presiden campaign we were told that if 
Grover Cleveland and his followers were only intrusted with the 
responsibility of making laws for the American people, the first 
thing done would be to efface from the statute books the last 
MES of a protective system which was pernicious, unconsti- 
tutional and a robbery, and instead a tariff for revenue only pol- 
icy would be inaugurated, which would give the farmers and 
other producers of the country $1.25 a bushel for wheat, SY 
alluring prices for corn, oats, and other produets of the soil; the 
situation of the laboring man would be so relieved that trouble 
and care would ever afterwards be strangers at his door, while 
mankind in general, at home and abroad, would be so happy 
and contented over the nearapproach of a new millennium thatno 
other party but that of Democracy of the brand of 1894 would 
be recognized by anyone anywhere as worthy of the slightest 
attention. i 

The American people bit at the alluring bait and were easily 
landed, but they are now struggling to escape the murderous 
consequences of the dangerous hook, Promises have been thrown 
to the dogs, and we are given a bill by the grace of the sugar 
trust which is neither Democratic, Republican, nor Populist, but 
smacks a little of each. No one is its sponsor, Itis without 

ntage, and we hope without heritage. It was conceived in 
corruption and it has been born a cripple. It is now looking for 
poor oF Tray. 

The House first attempted the drafting of a revenue bill, but 
it soon struck the shoals of selfishness and the tariff for revenue 
only idea received several severe shocks which almost sunk the 

tof tariff reform. After many stormy weeks and months a 
bill was 6 to the members of the House for con- 
sideration. mocracy was not satisfled. All others criticised 
it, but for fear of no tariff legislation this bill, known as the Wil- 
son bill, in honor of the courteouschairman of the Finance Ways 
and Means Committee, was passed by a small majority, a large 
number of Democrats voting against it. This occu in Fe 
ruary, 1894. Sad to relate, from this time until July 3 this bill 
lay in the clutches of United States Senators, who so mutilated 


some Southern Senators who desired a duty upon mica, rice, or 
cotton ties, and these accommodating 3 would kindl 
return it to the suave statesman from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN], 
who furnished most of the trimmings and fancy touches. Thus 
did the bill lose its identity as the Wilson bill and was recog- 
nized as a measure seeking characteristics which would give it 
43 votes and e. To achieve this remarkable feat every 
Senator had his ax ground to a razor fineness—the sugar trust 
was given an opportunity to make a profit of $40,000,000, and 
other trusts were allowed to so enrich themselves as to place 
them in a position where they are utterly oblivious to the conse- 
quences of this legislation as it may affect others. In this con- 
nection I desire to call attention to some interesting testimony 
which explains itself and which was published in that stalwart 
Democratic paper, theNew York World: 


Recent indications are that the sugar trust has no tation of the 
House adopting the Senate schedule, and that, indeed, the bill has been 
“loaded” in the Senate with the idea of leaving it a specially good one for 
the trust even after the House may have material concessions in 
conference. The fight on the one-eighth of a cent differential (in addition 
to a flat 40 per cent on all sugars) isin large measure a pure bluff, the sugar 
trust not confidently hoping for a settlement more favorable to it than a 40 
per cent ad valorem on all sugars. 

The real point about which the actual contest centers 1s whether such pro- 
tection as the trust receives shall be given it in plain black and white, or 
whether, under the guise of an equal ad valorem rate upon all sugars, the 
amount that the trust secures therefrom shall be effectually concealed, 
though in reality it is not merely larger than anyone has dared to ons eer 
a proper differential, but gives unrivaled opportunities for fraud and addi- 
tional extortion. 

Discussion of the facts involved has been elsewhere had. To the great 
majority, however—those who judge men’s acts by the known intent and 
interest of those who perform them—it has been most significant and con- 
elusive to note that the most strenuous efforts of the sugar trust, its most 
impudent interference with legislation and all the most flagrant of the scan- 
dal that has smirched every one its representatives have touched, has been 
perpetrated in behalf, not of the one-tenth of a cent or the one- eighth of a cent 
or of any other avowed differential that it dared ask, but in order to secure, 
under the guise of an ad valorem duty, benefits tothe trust so much greater 
as to warrant the exertion, the expenditure, and the disgrace involved in 
securing them. 

Thefollowing quotations are taken from the testimony of Mr. Searles, Mr. 
Havemeyer, and Senator CAFFERY, and should be read carefully by anyone 
still laboring under the delusion that there is no special protection to the 
sugar trust in a 40 per cent duty on all s —by those innocent citizens 
who up to date have been able to believe the claims rather than the acts of 
the sugar corruptionists. 

{From testimony of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, June 12, 1894.j 


The CHAIRMAN. Now, Mr. Havemeyer, when, during the present session, 
did you first come to Wash ton? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I believe it was early in March. 

The CHATRMAN. What did you do then? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I went to Senator Vest. * * + Ihad my sugar sam- 

les, to which I have already referred, with me, and opened them before him 
In his house, and showed him how indispensable it was to the sugar-refining 
industry of this country that if any duty was to be a on sugar, it 
should be under the a4 valorem system and not any uniform or specific rate. 


* * * * . e LÀ 
The CHAIRMAN. What other member of the Finance Committee did you 


see upon the occasion of this first visit to Washington? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. I saw Senator JONES, the chairman. 
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The CHATRMAN. Now, what oceurred? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER, I had my samples of sugar, raw and refined, with me, 
and showed them to Senator JONES, showing him the range of each, the 
range of price, the range of value. 

* * * * * * a 


The CHAIRMAN. That was the only occasion you met Senator JONES? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you ever meet Senator MILLs, of the committee? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I tried to see him, but did not succeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. What other member of the committee did you see during 
your visit to Was n on this business? 

Mr.HAVEMEYER. Noother members. * * Isaw HILL. * * Isaw 
BRICE, saw SMITH, saw JONES, saw VEST, saw CAFFERY. * * + 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator GORMAN? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Oh, GORMAN! I saw GORMAN twice. 

e + * 2 * * $ 


The CHAIRMAN. What occurred between you and Senator CAFFERY? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER,. The substance of what I have already testified to as 
what took place on the subject of raw and refined between myself, JONES, 
Vest, and BRICE, except the absence of the samples. I endeavored to show 
him that it was to the advantage of Louisiana to have the form of duty ad 
valorem, irrespective of what the rate was. Mr. CAFFERY told me that he 
Was satisfied het wanted specificrates. * + + 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you have any a with him, so far as you two 
were concerned, as to any rate of schedule, ad valorem or specific? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. No, sir; my plea was that no matter what rate was 
upon it ought to be under the ad valorem tem. 

e CHAIRMAN, You speak of meeting Senator GORMAN? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. I met him twice at house. * „ + 
The CHAIRMAN, What were tnose interviews had at his house about? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. The first interview was, in substance, what I have said 
transpired with other Senators. * * * The second interview was after 
the Senate had reported this bill providing for specific rates * + 

The CHAIRMAN. Did he show any interest in what you said? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I thought he appeared to apprehend the whole sub- 
ject—that he and Senator BRICE appeared to apprehend the subject better 
than anyone else. 

0 * * LI 5 s 6 


The CHAIRMAN. You have mentioned the name of Senator SMITH as one 
of the Senators whom you saw after your arrival in Washington and while 
you have been here in regard to this sugar matter? * + + 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir; I went over the same ground with him that I 
have already testified. * + + 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you use the same arguments to him that you used 
before the other Senators? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Precisely. * * + 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Havemeyer, do you know Secretary Carlisle? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, How long have you known him? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Oh, fifteen years, * * * 

The CHAIRMAN, Did you see him this winter? 

r. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. * + * My first visit to Secretary Carlisle was 
at his house, about the time I saw the other Senators, on my first visit to 
Mire oer e „ * Icalled upon him to ascertain what his views were 
about the administration of an ad valorem duty on sugar—whether he 
thought it could be efficiently and honestly administered. * * + I likewise 
asked him if he did not agree with me that the ad valorem was the proper 
one upon which to assess the duty on raw sugar, if there was to be a duty. 


* 9 kod k L4 * Li 


The CHAIRMAN. You speak of seelng him again at his house after the in- 
terview at his office when he wrote the lines to Senator MILLS. * * * You 
madehim the same exposition of that matter that you had made to the Sen- 
ators you have spoken of? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Precisely. 

Senator LODGE. Did I understand I correctly that Senator SMITH would 
do what he could to get it (the specitic schedule) ems ET 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. saldhe would see what he could do to have those in- 

ualities remedied, 

nator LODGE, Was that Senator GORMAN'S attitude also? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. That was, as I understood it. 

Senator LODGE. Thenyoureffort with all these Senators after the first bill 
was reported was to have ad valorem rates substituted for specific? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

* * * * * * 


LJ 
Senator ALLEN. In the nature of things, is not the polariscope test less 
open to fraud than the Dutch standard test? 

r. HAVEMEYER. Oh, yes; the Dutch standard is no criterion nowadays. 
Senator ALLEN. Then why do you insist upon the Dutch standard test? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. I do not; I insist upon ad valorem. 

* * * * * * * 


Senator ALLEN. Who was the first United States Senator that you met 
atter coming here in March of this pe and with whom youconversed upon 
the subject of the pending tariff bill? 

Mr. VEMEYER. Senator VEST. 

Mr. ALLEN. Where did you meet him? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. At his house. 

Senator ALLEN, You met him on two different occasions, I understand? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. And on each of those occasions you endeavored to explain 
to him in a perfecti; proper way why you should have certain concessions 
in the sugar schedule? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. The rate under which the duty was to be imposed was 
to be ad valorem. 

From testimony of Mr. John E. Searles, June 13, 1804: 

The ORAIBNAY. Haye you been in Washington during the present session 


of Co: 887 
Mr. SEARLES. Since the latter tot January I have been here possibl 
one-third of the time. * * * My business here was to protect, if I coul 


the interests of the stockholders of my company, * * è Dbysecur from 
we pensie an improvement on the schedule reported to the Senate — the 
on sugar. 


The CHAIRMAN. What other members of the Finance Committee, or what 
other Senator did you see in regard to the matter you have in hand? 


Mr. SEARLES. I saw Senator MCPHERSON at his house some time in Feb- 
ruary,Ithink, * * * Iwent to him to explain to him the necessity of 
using what influence he might have with the committee to see that the raw 


Bu schedule was properly arranged. 

"The CHAIRMAN. Where did you see him next? 

Mr. SEARLES. I think, possibly, a fortnight later, at his house. 

The CHAIRMAN. What occurred at that interview? 

Mr. SEARLES. Nothing more than to urge upon him that in the commit- 
tee he do what he could to securea proper adjustment of thesugar schedule 
on an ad valorem basis. * * * 

I also called upon Senator SMITH, of New Jersey, one of our other Senators. 
He represented a sugar refining industry where wehadas refinery, and 
I stated to him, as I had to Senator JONES and Senator MCPHERSON, the 
8 Z thought we should havea tariff arranged upon the ad valorem 

asis, 

The CHAIRMAN. What other Senators did you see? 

Mr. SEARLES. Saw also Senator GORMAN, he having a refinery interest 
at Baltimore. Iexplained to him that the value of that refinery in his State 
would depend entirely upon a proper adjustment of the sugar schedule, and 
used with him the same arguments in favor ot the ad valorem system. * * * 
He explained to me that the Louisiana Senators seemed very much opposed 
to the ad valorem as compared with the specific tarif. * * * He stated 
that he had or was prepared to do what he could with the members of the 
committee to secure such anarrangement as would be right, and he believed 
the ad valorem was best forall. * è * 

The CHAIRMAN. What other Senators have you seen in this matter? 

Mr. SEARLES. Isaw Senator CAFFERY. one conversation with him in 
reference to the ad valorem business. * * * I possibly asked for an ap- 
pointment with Senator WHITE, and he invited Senator CAFFERY to be 
ent. Ithenexplained to both those gentlemen the advantages, as I saw 
them,of the ad valorem tariff. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Did they agree with you? 

Mr. SEARLES. They did not. They stated that they thought their people 
were in favor of specific as against thead valorem. * * * 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, what other Senators have you had any interviews 
with? 

Mr. SEARLES. I had an interview with Senator MURPHY, from our own 
State, in which I covered substantially the same ground with the same ar- 
guments, asking him to do what he could with members of the committee 
to secure an ad valorem tariff. * * + 

The CHAIRMAN. What other Senator? 

Mr. SEARLES. The only other Senator of whom I remember was Senator 
ALDRICH. I have had interviews with Senator ALDRICH on the subject from 
time to time. 

s * * * * $ 4 


The CHAIRMAN. What was the character of those interviews? 

Mr. SEARLES. Asking that if by any possible change it should come within 
his province to secure any adjustment of the tariff which would be in the 
line of ad valorem tariff, that he would use his influence in that regard. 


Senator LODGE. Did you see Mr. Carlisle while you were here? 

Mr. SEARLES. I think I saw him only once, at the Treasury Department, 
Ihave known Mr. Carlisle for many years, 

The CHAIRMAN. For what pur did you call upon him? 

Mr. SEARLES. To ascertain whether there was on the part of the Treasury 
Department any objection to the ad valorem form of collecting revenue on 


sugar * * * 

Senator LODGE. Would you prefer the present schedule to a schedule 
5 40 per cent ad valorem on raws and 45 per cent ad valorem on 
refined? 

Mr. SEARLES. I would prefer the 45 per cent. 

Extracts from Senator CAFFERY'S speech, July 24 and 25, 1894: 

The Louisiana Senators have been made the common target. + + Our 
demands and our attitude have been the alle stumbling block in the way 
of tariff legislation, Now, I shall relate, feeling perfectly justified in doing 
so, the ped so far as [know them, which led up to the formation of the 
sugar tariff schedule as finally presented to the Senate by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

On one occasion I was present at a conference at which were present the 
Senator from New York [Mr. HILL], who has just addressed the Senate; the 
Senatoe from Maryland [Mr. GORMAN]; my then colleague, now Mr. Justice 
White, and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. At that time we 
held a consultation which was practically limited to the sugar schedule. I 
remember distinctly that the distinguished Senator from land, if not 
the Senatorfrom New Jersey, and the Senatorfrom Ohio [Mr. BRICE], whose 
name I forgot to mention as being among those who were present, thought 
that a certain schedule upon sugar, which was 40 per cent ad valorem upon 
raw and 50 per cent ad valorem upon refined, was à very excellent one. It 
was especially good for the refiner. It was fairly good for the producer. 

“Thad not at that period looked into the calculation which, under an ad 
valorem upon sugar, would conceal a benefit in favor of the refiner, and im- 
mediately after the adjournment of that conference I, with those gentlemen, 
waited upon the Senate Finance Committee and offered to them as a fair su- 
gar schedule 40 per cent ad valorem upon raw sugars and 50 per cent upon 
refined. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES], who is a very able and 
industrious man, after I submitted that schedule, made a calculation which 
showed me that the schedule, while apparently only giv: 10 points to the 
trust, concealed quite as much as the trust derived under the McKinley act. 
Thereupon I withdrew the proposition. * * * 

“After this various other conferences were had with the committee. Fi- 
nally the committee adopted a specific rate of duty, based upon the polari- 
scopic test, ranging from a cent for 80-test sugar to 1.26 cents for 93-test su- 
gar, with 121, or an eighth of a cent additional for refined sugar. That 
schedule, in my opinion, was a good one. That schedule concealed nothing 
whatever in favor of the sugar trust more than what appeared on its face. 
It was with reluctance accepted by the people of my State. They thought 
that by economy, by better methods of 8 evaporation, and even 

gi that. 

“Sothe matter rested for some time, till finally one morning I met the 
distinguished Senatorfrom Maryland at the northern door which enters into 
the corridor from this Chamber, and he told me that that schedule meant 
free sugar. I was admonished of the same fact by the Senator from Ohio 

Mr. BRICE]. After some three or four weeks the Senator from Arkansas 

Mr. JONES], of the subcommittee, came to me and my coll e [Mr. 

LANCHARD]. He represented that the schedule was unacceptable to the 
refining interests and that that interest would proas free sugar, which 
would involve the necessity of the Louisiana delegation in the Senate an- 
tagonizing the bill. He almost—I will not say entreated—but he earnestly 
besought us to accept a schedule of 40 per cent ad valorem on raw sugars, 
with Mena coe of a cent additional upon refined, and with the bounty of 
1894 ass us. That schedule was not accepeable tc me, but I wish the 
Senate to know that the schedule of 40 per cent ad valorem and an eighth. 


of agriculture, they could get along with th: 
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| and a tenth is not the making, is not bet bape nr we Le the Louisiana Sen- 


ucer aud 

ion. The whole of the Republican side would have voted for free sugar as 
a party measure; and then, with a few votes on this side of the Chamber, 
su would have been put on the free list. That would necessarily antag- 

6 the sugar interests. 

“Therefore it was that the Senator from Arkansas In charge of the bill 
came to us and besought us to submit to this The Senator from 
Arkansas stands before me now. If I have said aught that isnot correct in 
this matter, I desire him now to correct me. After some time we accepted 
that schedule. * * * 

“I make this statement to show, first, that the schedule which has proved 
so objectionable was accepted by the sugar interests of Louisiana under pro- 
test. Wat occult power is it which has the force to change a fair 
schedule adopted after long deliberation? Whatsubtleinfiuence is it which 
is ading the Senate that can strike down the agriculturist and uphold 
the interests of what is called a trust? * * + 
** Mr. President, as I have said before, there is an 
my finger on, that has a vast deal more power 


in regard tos than the Louisiana Senators. I discover planters 
in Maryland; I ver them in New Jersey; Idiscoverthem in o. *** 
“Now, tho Senate Finance Cone had adopted the ad valorem 


after 
Schedule on sugar, the ee jump into the craft of tariff reform 


3 un 
: pwrecked upon 
theirgory 


with 
to the importing > a close analysis of the sugar tustion mill dis- 
par the fact that the McKinley tariff of 60 cents upon refined sugars is not 
2 great boon as our Democratic brethren have been deluded into be- 

This r bill finally found its way to conference and to dis- 
favor with the President. In a letter to Chairman WILSON 
Mr. Cleveland holds the Gorman-Brice bill—the name now at- 
tached to the tariff measure as it came from the Senate—up to 
the scorn of the American people, and informs Congress and the 
world that the bil) is che 5 of perfidy and party 
dishonor. This letter widened the breech between warring 
factions of the Democratic party, and for weeks the Democratic 
members of the Senate and House conference committee 
wrangled over schedules, while industry and business clamored 
for action—decisive action. 

The House assumed a róle of patriotism exemplary of our 
fathers, but in the end groveled in the dust like supplicating 
beggars and gladly swallowed the Gorman-Brice with its 
lawsuits and blunders. No legislation bears so dishonorable a 
history; no law ever bore so black a name, and for the honor and 
integrity of the American people it is sincerely hoped that fu- 
ture legislation will escape the corruption, perfidy, and dis- 
honor which it is said have continually followed and been a part 
of this tariff bill. 

My pues purpose in obtaining the floor at this time, how- 
ever, is to impress upon the members of the House and those 
who may be interested in such matters that my colleagues [Mr.. 
HAINER and Mr. MEIKLEJOHN], as well as myself, have been un- 
duly criticised because we did not vote ** aye" or “no” during the 

ings in the House as recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RD on page 7995. What were the circumstances? During 

the week ending June 16 the Indian appropriation bill was under 

discussion and subject to amendment. On the afternoon of June 

16 the committee rose, and before final passage of the bill the 

pedem from Iowa (Mr. GEAR] introduced the following reso- 
ution: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 6913) “making appropriations for current and 
[ of the Indian nt and fulfil sti 
cp caus Tada tite for she Seal peat ending E au 


for other purposes,” be reco: to the ttoe on Indian Affairs. 
with instructions to report the same back to the House forthwith, amended 


as follows: 
with line 


Striking out all of the bill relating to Indian school, beginning 
22 T E 
0 £ 
For support of Government Indian day and industrial schools, and the 
erection and of 


— 8 noth- 
co to prevent the sending dian c ren. at 
no expense to the United States, to schools not conducted by the Govern- 


ment. 

Upon Du of order made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. RA resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. GEAR] was ruled out, from which decision the 
gentleman from Illinois took an appeal. Thereupon a motion 
was made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] to lay the 
&ppeal upon the table, and upon this vote the ayes and noes were 
demanded with the following result: Ayes 158, noes 58, present 


1, not voting 135. Of the Hep onn. not voting the following 
were : Messrs. GROUT, MORSE, TAYLOR, SHERMAN, POW- 
ERS, MCDOWELL, PHILLIPS, WANGER, LEFEVER, MCCLEARY, 
AITKEN, HOPKINS of Illinois, VAN VOORHISof New York, DAN- 
IELS, HEINER, WRIGHT of Pennsylvania, BELDEN, MCCALL, 
WEVER, WHITE, WRIGHT of Massachusetts, DINGLEY, RAN- 
DALL, MERCER, HAINER, MEIKLEJOHN, WILSON of Ohio, 
AVERY, Hirt, GILLETT of Massachusetts, HENDERSON of Iowa, 
GROSVENOR, SCRANTON, BOUTELLE, GILLET of New York, 
REED, HARMER, Lucas, RUSSELL of Connecticut, HOOKER, 
and REYBURN. Some of these Republicans were present, but 
being paired could not vote. 

Their pairs, however, indicated that they to all intents and 
purposes were recorded in the negative on the proposition voted 
upon, My colleagues [HAINER and MEIKLEJOHN] and myself 
were op to the motion of the 5 from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN}, and we would have so voted had we been present and 
not paired. The Republican members generally voted as a unit 
against the motion, and were right in so doing. The other mem- 
bers from Nebraska BRYAN, KEM, and MCKEIGHAN | voted in the 
affirmative. I think the point of order made against the Gear 
resolution was not well taken, and I quite agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON] in his analysis of the parlia- 
mentary situation. He spoke as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, after a careful examination of this amendment I am satis- 
fied that under the rules it isin order, and for the following reasons: If the 
Chair wil take the Indian appropriation bill itself, he will find that the 
pages proposed to be stricken out cover appro ons in one sum of $1,000,- 
000 and over for Indian schools, contract and Government. Then there are 
specific appropriadons for the support and education of Indian children in 
ceriain . religious schools. 

Now, isthelaw? That these expenditures have always abounded in 
appropriation only; and if the Chair is willing I will send the Book of Esti- 
mates to the Chair, which shows that this is a service that abounds only 
from year to year in 8 and has for the last twenty-five Tur 
substantially so abounded, and that there is no law for the same outside of 
annualappropriations. 

Now, what does the amendment propose to do? Simply to strike out 
these items and to substitute in their place an appropriation of two and 
one-half million of dollars; to do what? To support exactly the same kind 
of Government schools that have been carried on heretofore, with the addi- 
By 5 more money than is carried by the bill, for additional Government 
schools. 

Again, there is one further provision in this bill, that the Secretary of the 
Interior is provided. pending the building of Government schoolhouses, 
with power to extend such euucation as in discretion may be necessary; 
todo what? To utilize other schools than Government schools for the edu- 
cation of these children as it has been done for the last quarter of 
a century, and asit is now being done. 

Having sa.d this much as to tae provisions of this resolution, let me call 
the attention of the Chair to Rule XXI. I read it, the second clause; if 
the Chair wil ere ME ideis E : daMon DI 

** No appropriation shai repor any general approp: on or 
bein —-—— an amendment thereto, for any expenditure not previously 
authorized by law. unless 

And I call the attention of the Chair to the next clause— 

“unless in continuation of appropriations for such public works and objects 
as are already in pro ress.” 

Now. this object has been in for a quarter of a century, and this 
appropriation s for the support of chools established, perhaps not by law, 
except as the grant of annual appropriations constitutes the law, the biil 
each year being a law for that year, and that is all that is proposed by the 
resolution which I offer, na nely. an appropriation of money to — the 
Government schools in existence, for the education of an n in 
Government schools, wherever they may exist, and for the construction of 
Government schoolhouses upon Indian reservations, and for the utilization 
of this sess in contract schools, so far «s necessary, pending that con- 
struction: this appropriation n ihe original bill being for precisely the same 
purpose. differing only in degree. 

Now, one other observation and I have done. Thisresolution, if adopted, 
changes no legislation within the meaning of the rule. It is by 
therule, as I have pointed out totheChair. Again, even if there was a per- 
manent law which said that the United States should md so much 
money in contract schools every year, it would be in the power of Congress 
to appropriate or not, as it chose, and it has always been held that it was 
within the power of Congress, in ng appropriations, to direct the appli- 
cation of the specie -— Were 

Now, I do not think that is the true ground, or that it is necessary to put 
it on that ground. I think this is in order on the other d 
Stated; but from ever gee sia it.seems to me there can 
but what the motion is in order. 


I believe in allowing the members of the House to decide a 
uestion of this importance. The proposition was deserving of 
ose and thoughtful consideration. It should have been de- 
bated carefully and then the members should have been allowed 
an opportunity to express their convictions thereon. This and 
kindred questions engross the attention of Congress continually 
and they should be settled in a bold, uncompromising manner, 
without prejudice and without fear. The conference committee 
very wisely rted the following amendment to this bill, which 
in a measure relieves the anxiety of those who were favoring a 
more decisive policy, although it is generally admitted that 
this amendment is not sufficiently comprehensive to serve the 
purpose for which it was intended. The amendment reads: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to inquire 
into and the propriety of discontin! contract schools, and 


whether, in his Judgment, the same can be doas without detiiment to the 
education of the children: and that hesubmit to Congress at the next 
session the result of such inves including an estimate of the addi- 


tional cost, 1f any, or substituting Government schools for contract schools, 
together with such recommendations as he may deem proper. 


already 
no question 
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No direct vote was taken upon the of the Indian ap- 
propriation bill by ayes and noes, the vote upon laying the 
Gear resolution on the table indicating the futility of such a vote. 

In conclusion allow me to say that we can not be too care- 
ful with our publie school system. It is the bulwark of our 
American institutions and should be protected at all hazards. 
I have always been a great admirer of the public school sys- 
tem of America and regret that it has not obtained a stronger 
position in the hearts of the American people. One's respect 
and love of the public school system is the real test of his patriot- 
ism and loyalty tothe flag and the nation. If he wavers one jot 
or one tittle in his friendship for the school system he becomes 
a dangerous element in modern civilization. . 

It affords me pleasure in this connection to quote the patriotic 
words of Hon. J. H. Canfield, chancellor of the Neb a State 
University. He says: 

The free public school, especially the free public high school, is nearer and 
dearer to the American le every year. It is the iration of the indi- 
vidual pupil, the hope of ali classes, the great leveler of all false standards 
in social or individual life, the promises of State or national perpetuity, the 
one great factor that constantly tends to insure a pure democracy. I pray 
te bom >. extraordinarily careful to preserve undiminished its efficiency and 

The public school in America is a necessity, and I rejoice that 
it steadily grows in favor. The American flag should decorate 
every school building in the land, and the pee should be 
taughtto reverence as well as respect one equally with the other, 
for the moment our public school system is allowed to crumble 
and disappeur that moment will the Stars and Stripes cease to 
be emblematical of American patriotism, and the Constitution 
and the law will have gone the way of the dead. 

If we will carefully keep church and state separate in all leg- 
islative matters, and continue tothrow around our public school 
system walls of protection, sift the suffrage of the country so a 
man will not be allowed to vote until he realizes the full respon- 
sibility of the act, cure our naturalization laws so a man will not 
be allowed to become an American citizen until he is properly 
qualified to wear the dignity which that honor and title i; 
to so remedy our pang Te laws that only the best elements 
of foreign society will be allowed an opportunity to mingle with 
and become a part and parcel of American civilization and make 
it impossible for the anarchy and pauperes of the Old World 
to find a lodgment here, we will have done much to uplift 
American institutions. 

Iam glad to note that in educational matters great steps of 

rogress have been made, especially in the Western part of the 

nited States. The great universities of Chicago and Stanford 
illuminate educational circles to-day, while the great universi- 
ties of several Western States, notably Nebraska, Iowa, and 
, occupy an enviable position in the educational world. 
Their instructors and their students are gradually achieving 
2 prominence which can not do otherwise than reflect the great- 
est of credit upon them and upon the institutions they respect- 
ively represent. It is a good sign of civilization when education 
is pushed into the frontier of this;as well as other countries, be- 
cause education always civilizes, but public money should be 
expended in a nonsectarian direction. Sucha course will insure 
less division, less trouble, and more efficiency than any other 
method which might be pursued. 
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HON.JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1895. 


Sergi mentre me yay meme the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
C overnment, and for other purposes, and 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We have reached a crisis in our great fight 
for tariff reform. For eight months we have stood in the front 
of battle cheering our leaders and upholding the banner on which 
is emblazoned the sacred motto of Democracy, Equal rights 
to all; special 3 to none.” We have stood for the exe- 
cution of the platform promise of our according to our in- 
terpretation of its language and its spirit. We have met the 
concentrated powers of the tariff-bred monopolies and trusts in 
their central stronghold, and in spite of the overshadowing 


size and dangerous power to which they have grown under the 
shelter and protection of pr si erp tariff legislation, during 


the era of thirty years of their absolutesway over the industries 
and commerce of -our people, we hurled the mightiest of them 
to earth, and so far as this House could do it, stripped them of 
the law-given privileges and powers which they enjoy under 
existing laws. 

The immediate re tatives of the people in this popular 
branch of Congress have nothing to fear from the Peru s art 
of present publicity, nor from the search light of the historian. 

Ido not claim, sir, that the Wilson bill is a complete and per- 
fect measure. I do not claim that it was or is a complete f - 
ment of all that I understand to be the meaning of the Chicago 
platform. But it is a full and brave and honest effort to carry 
out those promises according to the general understanding of 
their letter and spirit, honestly reached by the great body of the 
representatives of Democracy upon this floor. It was received 
by the whole country as a fair and honest fulfillment of those 
promises, and its final enactment would redound to the immeas- 
urable advantage of the Democratic gets 

I had hoped until recently that this splendid result might bo 
consummated, and even against hope I enthusiastically sup- 
ported the Democratic conferees of this Hosse in their effort to 
secure substantial concessions from the Senate in the matter of 
its proposed amendments. But the time has come, sir, when 
our enthusiasm for Democratic principles mustbe moderated to 
a cold and dispassionate consideration of the chances of success 
or failure, and of the possibility of removing the immediate ob- 
stacles that now bar our way. 

In this House we have and have always had a clear majority 
of tariff reformers, faithful to the promises upon which they 
were elected, sound in their devotion to the principles of De- 
ar pele ,and eager to fulfill their promises and to maintain their 

rinciples. 
P SENATE NOT DEMOCRATIC ON TARIFF ISSUES. 

Our Democratic brethren in the Senate have been less fortu- 
nate. There never has been a time ae Fifty-third Con- 
gress when the Democratic party could that it had a ma- 
jority of the Senators either in sympathy with or willing to 
support its tariff reform principles. Nominally the Senate is 
Democratic, and upon some questions undoubtedly the Demo- 
cratic party has a majority there. But upon the tariff question 
the Senate is not Democratic. It is and it has at all times dur- 
ing this Co ss been 3 on that question. I fear, 
sir, that the leaders of the Democratic party in this House have 
not realized as soon as they should have realized that the Sen, 
ate is, upon the tariff question, substantially Republican, al- 
though it is nominally Democratic. 

We have been dealing with that body too long upon the mis- 
taken theory that its majority upon the tariff question is Dem- 
ocratic. In the Senate there are thirty-six as staunch and true 
and faithful tariff reformers as ever fought beneath the banner 
of Democracy. They have not carelessly or indifferently aban- 
doned either the principles or the promises of our party, but 
they constituted a minority of the Senate. No tariff bill could 
pes the Senate during this session without the concurrence of 

3 votes. 
COMPROMISE ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

The tariff reformers, therefore, needed, in addition to their 
united strength, 7 additional votes. They could not be secured 
by any appeal to principle, because the Democratic protection- 
ists in the Senate were opposed to the principles of Democracy 
upon thatissue. They could not be secured appeals to plat- 
form promises, because nearly all of the Democratic protection- 
ists in the Senate had either been elected to their places before 
the adoption of the Chicago platform or by Le tures con- 
trolled by local protected interests. There was but one way in 
whieh to secure the support of Democratie protectionists in the 
Senate for the bill, and that was to make such concessions to the 
3 protected interests for which they stood as would satisfy 

em. 

The protectionist Senator or Representative is like the priv- 
ileged private interests for which he stands—purely selfish and 
local in his sympathies and in the motives which control his ac- 
tion. The real Democrats of the Senate were forced to treat 
with the Democratic protectionists upon the only terms which 
they would consider. They were obliged to concede to them & 
continuance in whole or in part of the special privileges enjoyed 
by their favorite interest under existing law. They assure us 
that no concessions were made except such as were absolutely 
necessary to secure the votes of forty-three Senators for the best 
tariff reform bill which it was possible to pass. 

Those tariff reformers, veterans in the Democratic waragainst 
class legislation, hero2s of battles fought when nearly all of us 
were mere children in public a fairs, have not faltered in the 
noble work to which we are devoted. They have not lost in- 
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terest or enthusiasm in the cause to which their lives have been 
devoted, and which the labor of their lives has made honorable 


and comparatively easy to us. They have simply bowed to the 
inevitable. They have yielded to the impenetrable environ- 
mentin which they find themselves through no fault of theirs. 
They know what the situation in the Senate is better than we 
do, better than any man or men outside of the Senate. The 
tell us upon their honor as men and as Democrats that the Wil- 
son bill as modified by the Senate amendments is the very best 
measure which itis possible to pass through the Senate; and 
they tell us, too, that it would be extremely hazardous to sub- 
mit even that measure to another vote in the Senate, lest some 
of the Democratic protectionists, whose support was secured by 
the concession of protection to their local interests, should take 
their stand with the Republican protectionists against the 
measure. 

If any corroboration be required for their statements or opin- 
ions it is amply furnished by the private and public declarations 
of the Democratic Senatorial protectionists themselves and by 
their actions on several recent occasions. The question is, there- 
a pape vai to the Democratic majority of this House, shall 
the McKinley bill stand unrepealed, or shall the Wilson bill as 
amended by the Senate be substituted for it? Fully realizing 
that the contest has been reduced to that issue, I can not hesi- 
tate to make my choice. The McKinley bill is the crowning in- 
famy of class legislation, a robbery of the masses for the benefit 
of the few.” 

SENATE BILL HAS GREAT MERIT. 

The Wilson bill, even as amended by the Senate, is a great 
measure of tariff reform, relieving the people of Qe publie and 
prins burdens 1 upon them by the McKinley bill, 

argely curbing, and in very many important cases absolutely 
destroying, the powers and privileges of trust and monopolies. 
It is marred by the concession of unjust dr privileges to a 
o of the interests that are pampered and favored by existing 
aws. 

If the Senate were nominally We genere iei it is substantiall 
and really Republican on the tariff question, we would not hesi- 
tate for an instant to accept the Senate bill as a glorious triumph 
of tariff reform. 

We who are hereupon the ground know full well that the Sen- 
ate is substantially Republican upon this question, although 
nominally Democratic, and we must deal with it asa Republican 
body, epis pod its nominal character, and looking behind 
the thin veil of Democracy to its real Republicanism. We are 
discrediting ourselvesand deceiving the country by dealing with 
the Senate as if it were a Democratic body, when in fact it is 
not. We should boldly and resolutely act upon our N 
in that behalf. Nor should we be swayed by the general public 
sentiment among the Democrats of the country against the ac- 
ceptance of the Senate amendment when we know full well that 
that sentiment is based upon a misunderstanding of the facts of 
the situation and amisunderstanding to which we ourselves have 
contributed by our course of dealing with the Senate. 

The ge body of the Democratic party, filled with an enthu- 
siasm for the eternal right, filled with & hope that is born of 
faith in the Democracy of its representatives in both House and 
Senate, is enthusiastically desirous that the best thing possible 
in the way of tariff reform shall be done by their representatives 
in Congress. 

But, sir, the people will not justify or condone a failure onour 
part to pass the best tariff-reform measure possible under the 
circumstances, through our stubborn persistence in vain efforts 
to pass a better tariff bill, knowing that such efforts are vain. 
If we shall fail to pass a tariff-reform bill by reason of such vain 
persistence, the people who applaud our persistence now will 
condemn us when they learn what we already know of the real 
political complexion of the Senate on the tariff question. 

I am aware that many of the best tariff reformers in this 
House are not prepared to accept my judgment concerning the 
Senate, and they will oppose the concession which I now advo- 
cate because their zeal and impatience for radical tariff reform 
prompts them to take perilous chances which I am unwilling to 
take. I donot criticise their action or their position. If I had 
their faith in the Democracy of the Senate I would be found 
steadily battling with them totheend. The difference between 
us lies not in the end which we have in view, but in our judg- 
ment concerning the means at hand for the accomplishment of 
that end. 

I honor and appia the courage, zeal, learning, and eloquence 
of the distinguished gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WIL- 
SON], whose splendid leadership has secured for him a most en- 
viable place among statesmen and whose unflinching devotion 
to the eternal right glorifies his splendid record as a states- 
man. I honor him for his plain and frank statement of the con- 
ditions which make it nities for us to further resist the amend- 


ments by which the Senate has mutilated the bill which bears 
his honored name. ButIcan not agree with him in the belief 
that it is wise to put the good which we can accomplish by the 
passage of the amended bill to the peril of another vote upon 
any question connected with the measure in the Senate. 

SENATE BILL GREATLY REDUCES TARIFF. 

But, sir, as I have already said, the bill, even as modified by 
the Senate amendments, is, in all but a few of its features, a 
splendid measure of tariff reform. We have heretofore dwelt 
entirely upon the faults involved in the Senate amendments— 
upon the demerits of the bill as thus amended—and we have 
failed to give just attention or consideration to the numberless 
merits of the bill in spite of those amendments. 

In Schedule A (chemicals, oils, and paints) we find a reduc- 
tion of the tariff upon nearly every article embraced in the 
schedule—in many cases a reduction of more than 50 per cent 
upon the important raw materials enumerated in that schedule. 

In Schedule B (earths, earthenware, and glassware) the same 
statement holds true. 

In Schedule C (metals and manufacturers of) great and im- 
porn reductions have been made. The tariff on iron ore has 

en reduced from 42.70 per cent to 22.77 per cent. On pig iron 
from 26 per cent to 15 per cent. Scrap iron, from 47 per cent to 
28 percent. Scrap steel, from 43 per cent to 25 per cent. On 
marketable iron of all kinds the reduction has been about one- 
third, The average reduction is, I think, more than one-third. 

On tin platesthe reduction has been from 78 per cent to 42 per 
cent. Onsteelingots and blooms the réduction has been from 
50 per cent to 37 per cent. On boiler-plate iron and steel the 
reduction has been from 55 per cent to 35 per cent. On sheet 
iron and steel the reduction has been from 41 per cent to 27 per 
cent. 

In giving these percentages I shall for the sake of brevity and 
clearness omit fractions of 1 per cent. 

The duty on malleable iron has been reduced from 31 percent 
to 16 percent. On cutlery the tariff has been reduced about 
one-third. On lead ore the tariff has been reduced from 75 per 
cent to 37 per cent. On type metal the tariff has been reduced 
from 47 per cent to 23 per cent. 

In Schedule D (wood and manufactures of wood) sawed lum- 
ber,rough and finished, which was subject to an average duty 
i n por cent under the McKinley bill is made free by the Sen- 
a ; : 

Refined sugar (Schedule E) reduced from 50 cents per hun- 
dred (with an additional 10 per cent S ys German bounty- 

id sugar), as fixed in the McKinley bill, to about 36 cents per 
hundred given by the Senate bill. 

In Schedule F (tobacco) very large reductions have been 
made. The tariff on leaf tobacco, suitable for cigar wrappers, 
has been reduced from 238 per cent to 179 per cent. 

Schedule G (agricultural products and provisions). The Mc- 
Kinley rates have been moderately reduced all along the line. 

In Schedule H (spirits, wines, etc.) there has likewise been a 
moderate reduction all along the line. 

In Schedule I (cotton manufactures) there has been a general 
reduction of from 10 per cent to 50 per cent. The same is true 
of Schedule J (flax, hemp, and He and manufactures thereof). 
Grain bags, which were taxed 44 per cent by the McKinley act, 
are made free by the Senate bill, saving to the farmers of Cali- 
fornia alone more than $500,000 per annum. 

Netting, such as is used by fishermen, was taxed under the 
McKinley bill 144 per cent; under the Senate bill it is taxed but 
40 per cent, 

ilcloths, taxed under the McKinley bill at from 40 per cent 
to 57 per cent, are reduced by the Senate bill to from 25 per cent 
to 40 per cent. 

Flax or hemp thread, taxed by the McKinley bill at 63 per 
cent, is reduced by the Senate bill to 35 per cent. 

The tariff on collars and cuffs, concerning which we have 
heard a great deal of Republican denunciation, is reduced from 
68 per cent to 58 per cent. 

n Schenule (woolen goods) the reductions of tariff upon 
the woolen cloth used by the poor are enormous. On woolen 
arns and worsted worth 30 cents per pound or less, the Mc- 
Kinley tariff is 278 per cent, while the Senate bill reduces it to 
30 per cent. 

n yarns of wool and worsted, valued at more than 30 cents and 
not more than 40 cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 118 per 
cent, while the tariff fixed by the Senate bill is only 30 per cent. 
On yarns of wool and worsted, valued at more than 40 cents per 
pound, the McKinley tariff is 105 per cent, which is reduced by 
the Senate bill to 40 per cent. 

On woolen and worsted cloth, valued at not more than 30 cents 

r pound, the McKinley tariff is 163 per cent, reduced by the 
Benate bill to 40 per cent. 

Similar cloths, valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 
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cents per pound, are taxed by the McKinley bill at 114 per cent, 
by the Senate bill at 40 per cent. 
Similarcloths, valued above 40 cents per pound, are taxed by the 


McKinley bill at 99 per cent; by the Senate bill at 50 per cent. 

Knit fabrics, valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents 

pr pound, are subject to a tariff tax under the McKinley act of 
36 per cent; under the Senate bill 35 per cent. 

On light fabrics, valued at above 40 cents per pound, the Mc- 
Kinley tariff is 82 per cent: reduced by the Senate bill to 40 per 
cent. 

Ou all knit wearing a 57 7 the McKinley tariff is 94 per cent; 
reduced by the Senate to 40 per cent. 

On light manufactures of wool not specially provided for, 
valued at more than 30 cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 
159 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 40 per cent. 

On similar manufactures, valued at more than 30 and not more 
than 40 cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 142 per cent, re- 
duced by the Senate bill to 40 A 5 cent. 

On similar manufactures, valued at above 40 cents per pound, 
the McKinley tariff is 87 per cent, reduced by the Senate billto 
50 per cent. 

n blankets, valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, the 
McKinley tariff is 88 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 25. 

On blankets, valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 
cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 100 per cent, reduced by 
the Senate bill to 30 per cent. 

On blankets, valued at more than 40 and not more than 50 
cents per pound, the McKinley tariff is 103 per cent, reduced by 
the Senate bill to 35 per cent. 

On blankets, valued at more than 50 cents per pound, the Mc- 
Kinley tariff is 80 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 35 per 


cent. 

On hats of wool, the McKinley tariff ranges from 86 per cent 
to sw per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to from 25 to 35 per 
cent. 

On flannels for underwear, the McKinley tariff ranges from 84 
v cent to 103 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to from 25 

50 per cent. 

On woolen dress goods, the McKinley tariff ranges from 89 
per cent to 109 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 50 per 
cent. 

On plushes and other pile fabrics, the McKinley tariff is 105 
per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 50 per cent. 

On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or other outside 
pod for ladies' and children's apparel and goodsof similar 

escription, the McKinley tariff is 81 per cent, reduced by the 
Senate bill to 50 per cent. 

On webbing, goring, suspenders, braces, and the like, the Mc- 
IB tariff is 93 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to 50 per 
cent, 

On carpets and carpeting, the McKinley tariff ranges from 50 
per cent to 82 per cent, reduced by the Senate bill to an average 
of less than 35 per cent, the highest being 423 per cent. 

I wish it to be observed particularly that in the woolen sched- 
ules the tariff under the McKinley bill diminishes as the value 
of the cloth or fabricincreases, so that the cheapest cloth, which 
is worn and used by the pe istaxed at a much higher percent- 
agethan the dearer cloth of the same kind, which is worn by 
the rich; while under the Senate bill the plan of taxation is re- 
versed, so that the lowest percentage falls upon the cheaper 
goods, and the highest percentage on the dearer goods. 

In Schedule L, silk and silk goods taxed under the McKin- 
ley law at from 30 to 81 percent, are taxed under the Senate bill 
at from 17 to 55 per cent only. 

In Schedule M—pulp, papers, and books—there is a large 
average reduction. 

In Schedule N, which covers sundry articles not provided for 
in the other schedules, there is a general reduction, although 
in many cases the duties are the same and in a few they are in- 
creased. Pearl and shell buttons, taxed under the McKinley bill 
at 143 per cent, are reduced by the Senate bill to 84 per cent. 
Shoe buttons, made of various materials, taxed under the Me- 
Kinley bill at 65 per cent, are reduced by the Senate bill to 25 per 
cent. Firecrackers, taxed under the McKinley bill at 147 per 
cent, are reduced by the Senate bill to 50 per cent. On bitumi- 
nous coal and shale, the McKinley tariff is 22 per cent, reduced 
by the Senate bill to 12 per cent. Slack or culm coal, taxed 
under the McKinley bill at 28 per cent, is taxed only 14 per cent 
under the Senate bill. Matches, taxed at 33 per cent under the 
McKinley bill, are taxed at 20 per cent under the Senate bill. 

Precious stones, genuine and imitation, taxed 10 per cent un- 
der the McKinley bil), are taxed 25 per cent under the Senate 
bill. Diamonds and other precious stones, rough or uncut, ad- 
mitted free under the McKinley bill, are taxed 10 per cent b 
the Senate bill. Matting, made of cocoa fiber or rattan, tax 
under the McKinley bill at 71 per cent, is taxed under the Sen- 
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r cent. Sulphate of copper, taxed 49 ed cent 
under the McKinley bill, is made free by the Senate bill. Coal 
tar, taxed 20 per cent by the McKinley bill, is made free by the 
Senate bill. Mineral oils, taxed 25 per cent by the McK: ey 
bill, are made 2 the Senate bill. Sulphate of iron, tax 
73 per cent by the McKinley bill, is free under the Senate bill. 

Cotton seed oil, taxed 27 per cent by the McKinley bill, is 
free under the Senate bill. Chromate of iron, or chromic ore, 
taxed 15 A ad cent under the McKinley bill, is free under the 
Senate bill. Cotton ties of iron or steel, taxed from 40 to 50 

r cent under the McKinley bill, are free under the Senate 

ill. Copper ore and old copper, including plates, bars, ingots, 
Chile pigs, and other forms not manufactured, taxed under the 
McKinley bill at 11 per cent, are free under the Senate bill. 
Binding.twine, taxed 6 per cent under the McKinley bill, is free 
under the Senate bill. Wool, hair of camel, goat, alpaca and 
other animals, taxed under the McKinley bill at from 32 to 100 
per cent are all made free under the Senate bill. 

An examination of the comparative statement of duties under 
the McKinley bill, which is now the existing law, and the Wilson 
bill as amended by the Senate, as set forth on pages 397 to 424, 
inclusive, of Senate Report No. 559, shows that the tariff on 
fully nine-tenths of all the articles on the dutiable list under the 
McKinley bill is reduced by the Senate bill from 20 to 75 per 
cent, and the tariff on 3 half of the other tenth is reduced 
by smaller percentages, while in a few cases, principally in the 
grain and fruit schedules, as in the cases of barley, rye, grapes, 
peanuts, cocoanuts, Zante 53 es, and olives, 
the tariff rates have been substantially increased, 

According to the statement by groups contained on pages 
425 to 440 of the same report, the tariff fixed by the McKinley 
bill, now in force, is reduced by the Senate bill upon seventy- 
nine articles 100 percent; upon sevenarticles, from 75 to 100 per 
cent; onone hundred and fifteen articles, from 50 to 75 per cent; 
upon five hundred and twenty articles, from 25 to 50 per cent; 
upon two hundred and forty-six articles, from 10 to 25 per cent, 
and upon fourteen articles, from 2 to 10 per cent. 

To 8 the substantial merits of a tariff- reform bill making 
such material reductions in tariff rates on such a great propor- 
tion of dutiable articles is simply absurd. 

The bill is not to be condemned for failure to give substantial 
relief to the people from tariff burdens, although it is subject to 
just criticism for its failure to make equal reductions of tariff 
duties on the comparatively few commodities on which conces- 
sions were made to the Democratic protectionists in the Senate, 
and even upon those commodities, in nearly every case, a large 
reduction of tariff rates is made. 

FIGHT AGAINST MONOPOLY MUST BE WON BY STAGES. 

This great tight against the intrenched and fortified trustand 
monopoly interests that have grown up under the special privi- 
leges for thirty years accorded them by Republican legislation 
can not be completely won in a day, nor in any Congress in 


which there is nota clear workin ies ps of real Democrats 
inboth Houses. Such fights are always and everywhere won by 
stages. 


In the passage of the Senate bill we will have made a great ad- 
vance, and the benefits resulting to the people from that advance 
will inspire all with new courage and zeal to continue the strug- 
gle until every trust and monopolin the land shall be shorn 
of its unjust privileges; until the humblest citizen shall have 
equal. opportunities and equal rights with the nates and 
combinations which now, by the powerful aid of perverted laws, 
are made the oppressors of the people. This fight can notstop. 
The Democratic party can not abandonit. It must go on unt 
the rights of the people are made equal and law the impartial 
guardian of that equality. 

Sir, the Democratic theory of law is that it should have for 
its primary purpose the protection of the lives, property rights, 
and equal liberties of all citizens, giving to none even theslight- 
est advantage over any other, leaving every citizen to be the 
architect of his own fortune and of his own position under the 

rotection of equal laws, but without any Affirmative assistance 
From the law. 

Any use of the law-making power which is intended to give 
to any citizen, or class of citizens, the slightest privilege or ad- 
vantage over other citizens or other classes, is a perversion of 
law to the accomplishment of inequality and injustice which it 
was the primary pur of popular sovereignty to prevent. 

Let us have no fear that the people who havecommenced this 
great fight under the banner of Democracy will desert that 
standard so long as the representatives of Democracy bravely 
and zealously stand for the accomplishment of the ultimate end. 
We are here upon the ground. e see and know the difficulties 


and dangers which limit and threaten our power for good at the 
present moment, and we have resting upon us a responsibility 
and a duty to the people and to our cause which involves not 
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merely fighting by word and action for the desired end, but in 
judging wisely upon the knowledge which is more completely 

ented to us than to the masses of the people what may be the 

t and safest thing to doin any c in our fight. When 
the people come to understand the environment in w. we are 
at this moment placed, they will not hold us blameless if we 
blindly continue the fight on any particular line when sound 
judgment and reason, and all considerations of discretion and 
safety, warnus that concessions should be made in order best to 
promote the great ultimate end for which we stand. 

The acceptance of the Senate bill at this time is not a sur- 
render, because in accepting it we do not surrender the right, 
even for a moment, to continue this battle both here and be- 
fore the country. In accepting the Senate bill we but “‘stoop 
to conquer;" to take a new position of advantage in the fight 
from which the thunderbolts of Democracy can be more effect- 
ively hurled upon the entrenched powers of injustice and special 
privilege. e 

'T'here is no man in this House who will go further than I, nor 
remain longer than I, in the ge ht which we are en- 
gaged, nor is there any man in this House who will continue 
the Ms with less regard for personal consequences to himself 


But, sir, my deliberate judgment upon the conditions which 
now confront us, and upon the environment in which we are 
placed, is that in failing to accept the Wilson bill as amended 
by the Senate at the earliest moment at which the rulesof par- 
liamentary procedure will permit us to accept it, would be most 
unwise and most disastrous to the cause which is dear to every 
true Democrat in this House. Let no man fear that the 8 - 

le for tariff reform will cease with the passage of this bill. 

e demand for Equal rights to all; special privileges to none 

will grow louder and stronger with each succeeding election un- 

til it is established as a permanent principle of government in 

this country. 8 triumph and defeat the champions of 
liberty and equality go on, conquering and to conquer. 

For freedom's battle once begun, 

Bequeathed sire to son, 

' Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


The Sugar Trust Tariff Bill. 


SPEECH 


F 


HON. JOHN DALZELL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


Og the bill H. R. 4861) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, 

Mr. DALZELL said: 

Mr.SPEAKER: The rule arbitrarily adopted by the majority 
under which this day's operations are being conducted presents 
several questions of grave importance. It is matter of justifi- 
able regret that no sufficient time has been allowed for their 
fair discussion; indeed, tho time allowed scarcely more than suf- 
fices for their intelligent statement. ; 

In accordance with the terms of the rule the House is to re- 
verse its former action in disagreeing to the Senate amend- 
ments-to the House tariff bill; is to discharge its conferees and 
agree to the Senate amendments, 634 in number, in gross. This 
remarkable proposition is to be subject to an hour’s debate on 
each side of the Chamber. Not one of these amendments has 
ever received a moment’s consideration in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, though their reasonable discussion in the Senate has 
occupied months. 

The action thus proposed by the report from the Committee 
on Rules involves the placing of a tariff duty on sugar, raw and 
refined, on coal, iron, and barbed wire. 

Following this action, however, the rule provides for the in- 
troduction of bills never before introduced into the House, never 
referredtoanycommittee,neither printed nor accompanied by any 
ay el putting sugar, raw andretined, coal, iron ore, and barbed 

on the free list. On each of these bills, not only signally 
important in themselves, but reversing the action of the House 
2 taken immediately before their introduction, fifteen minutes 
bate is to be generously allowed to each side. Legislating 
after this fashion is nothing more nor less than a farce. 

It may readily be conceded that the provision in the rule lim- 
iting debate was a wise one for the framers of the rule. Noth- 

ing could be more natural to those proposing an abrogation of 


re 


all heretofore existing parliamentary rules for the safe conduct 
of business in the House than a desire to muzzle discussion. 
The least said the better for them. In the name of conscience, 
what could be said in justification of the proposal to impose cer- 
tain taxes by one bill, and then, without any reconsideration of 
it, repeal these same taxes by other bills passed at the same sit- 
ting of the House, in such a way that the enacting bill and the 
g bills will be engrossed at the same time? 

‘he action propier by the rule is violative of parliamentary 
aw in several respects. 

In the first place, the bill proposed to be acted upon is not be- 
fore the House, but is in the Senate. It is said to be physically in 
the House, but that matters not il it be not legally oro No 
argument is needed to show that the House can not act upon a 
bill not before it. A review of the history of this bill and the ap- 

lication of the facts to certain well established principles of par- 
iamentary law will be sufficient to show that the bill is not now 
before the House. 

The bill, which originated in the House, passed that body on 
the Ist day of February last, and in due course went to the Sen- 
ate. It was there debated until the 3d day of July, and on the 
5th came back to the House with more than six hundred and 
thirty Senate amendments, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested and a conference asked 
onthe disagresing votes of the two Houses. Senate conferees 
were at the same time appointed. According to the older and 

chaps better practice the request for a conference should fol- 

ow only uponan actual disagreement. Itmay be admitted, how- 
ever, that the method followed in this pem s the sanction of 
recent practice and may be considered as not irregular. 

At this point the bill was in the House. It was referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, which reported it back to 
the House with the recommendation that the House refuse to 
ir tp in the Senate amendments and agree to the conference 
asked. 

A committee was then appointed and the bill went into con- 
ference. The result was a disagreement. In accordance with 
a principle of parliamentary law, so well established that it 
would be useless to occupy time by the citing of precedents, 
the report of disagreement was first made and acted upon bythe 
House, that being the body that had been invited to the confer 
ence. 

At this point the House was at liberty to nonconcur in the 
Senate amendments, and if no further action were taken by 
either House the bill would fail; or the House might have con- 
curred with an amendment or amendments and asked a further 
conference. In point of-fact the House nonconcurred in the 
amendments in gross and asked a further conference, which 
the Senate granted. Where, then, were the papers according 
to 1 law? Undoubtediy with the Senate conferees. 

quote from Jefferson’s Manual, which constitutes in part the 
Rules of the House: 


^ And in all cases of conference asked after a vote of disagreement, eta, the 
conferees of the House asking it are to leave the papers with the conferees 
ofthe other; and in one case where refused to receive them they were 
left on the table in the conference chamber, (3 Hats., 270e/ seq. 10 Grey, 146.) 

Now, this being the situation, and there being neither agree- 
ment nor dis ement re by the conference ped Fd 
the diseharge of the House conferees will simply leave the 
papers in the hands of the Senate conferees and of the body 
that they represent, namely, the Senate. 

If this reasoning be sound then I know of no ground upon 
which it can be claimed that the bill in question can by any pos- 
sibility be before the House for action. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, we all know, and the country knows, 
the reason for the arbitrary action of the um ad illustrated in 
this day's proceedings. The Senate bill could not now pass the 
Senate. uer looking to its return to the Senate, witha 
view to its being ed there,are now pending; and the only 
hope of the party that has been crying tariff reform, without be- 
ing able to enact it, lies in the passage by the House of this bill, 
which now does not command the approval or respect of either 
House. This is one of the cases where resort must be had to the 
Jesuit maxim that “the end justifies the means.” 

Having undertaken to consider a bill which is not before the 
House,itis proposed by the same instrument which provides 
for its consideration to pass other bills ming its 5 
in important particulars. ‘‘ Resolved,” say the majority, “ that 
we tax sugar, coal, ore, fence wire; and further resolved, that 
we put sugar, coal, ore, fence wire on the free list.” 

How plain the English of the proposition must appeal to the 
judgment, the common sense, and the self- ot of men claim- 
ing to own themselves! And how the pl English of the 
proposition will appeal to the contempt of their fellow-country- 
men! Ý 

Nor are these hypocritical bills to be passed in the ordinary 
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way. The House rules wisely require that all bills shall be con- 
sidered in the House only after consideration. by, and report 
from, an appropriate committee. These are to go to no.com- 
mittee; they are not even to be printed; no reports are to ac- 
company them. They are to be read from the Clerk's desk and 
rushed to vote after fifteen minutes' debateon each side. The 
are all bills proper, under the House rules, to be consider 
only in Committee of the Whole, but under therule now in oper- 
ation the S er is to keep the chair and the bills are to be 
considered in the House. i 

In a word, all the safeguards of wise legislation vided and 
approved by the practice of our entire legislative history are to 
be broken down in the interest of a 55 party exigency, 

Now, let me ask, what is the main bill to secure whose pas- 
sage the majority are thus willing to stultify and debase them- 
selves? 

It is what is known as the Senate bill, and itis utterly impos- 
sible for any Republican to speak of it in terms more con- 
temptuous. and condemnatory than have been applied to it by 
Democrats. 

If we may believe high Democratic authority, it is a bill that 
violates the fundamental principles of the Democratic party. 
When it first appeared in this House, on July 7, the distinguished 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee made it the sub- 
ject of a speech which elicited the boisterous applause. of his 

ty associates. Comparing the House bill, now proposed to 
discarded, with the Senate bill, now proposed to be adopted, 
he said: 

The bill that went from this House, whatever may have been the imper- 
fection of its details, was based upon two clear and intelligent principles. 
It was based first upon the precipio that in gathering revenue taxes under 
a tariff, those taxes should levied and thered from finished products, 
and not upon what are called raw materials. * * The bill that came 
back to us from the Senate does not recognize that principle. It transferred 
to the tax list quite a number of materials of industry which this House de- 
sired and desires to give free and untaxed to the wo: people of this 
country. Ofall the chief free. materials provided in the House bill, only 
wool and lumber come back to us undistu z à 

There was another important and equally Democratic principle in the 
House bill— 

Continued the distinguished chairman— 


aud that was that there can be no just or equal system of taxation except 
a system based upon the value of the thing taxed. There is no open, publ 
ani eee system of taxation except that which is levied upon a unit of value, 
not that which is levied upon a unit of weight, measure, or time; therefore 
the House bill inthe mainsought through all the schedules to and 
to extend, as far as it could, the ad valorem system of taxation instead of a 
as Som = compound system. a + 
ow. sir— 


He continued— 
we find that the Senate bill has returned very largely to specific taxes, and 
in many eap aconsiderable number of cases, to worst and most in- 
sidious and prima facie fraudleutform of taxes, a compound duty made up of 


a specific tax andan ad valorem tax. Thus the billcomes back to the House 
with these two great fundamental iples of just taxation, and these two 
grent fundamenta) pe ern of Democratic policy, in a large measure over- 
. qudotut e gu 
ance o : 

bill that is passed by this Va 

Thus the chairman; and then followed loud applause on the 
Democratic side.” 

That was July 7, five weeks ago, and yet to-day we find the 
Democratic majority loud in their applause, eagerly striking 
down all ordinary parliamentary rules, to place on the statute 
book this bill which overrides ' two great fundamental princi- 
ples of just taxation, two great fundamental principles of Dem- 
ocratic policy." 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the testimony of the same. witness whom 
L have already called proves this day's action to be “an aban- 
donment by the Democratic party of its fidelity to party pledges 
and of the duty owed by its representatives to the 5 t 
sent them here.“ 

Recurring again to the speech of the honorable gentleman 
from West Virginia Mr. WILSON], I seem to hear still ringing 
inmyears his brave words declaratory of his belief that it is 
the duty of the House to stand by the espe; of his belief 
that the House is go to stand by the people," at which 
point I seem to hear aga d ores Democratic applause," re- 
newed still further as he proclaims that while there will be a 
spirit of fairness in the conference, at the same time the House 
conferees will aet under an overwhelming sentiment of fidel- 
a Ad nes party pledges and to their duty to the whole peo- 

e 


What a humiliating sequel is now being written to this high- 
sounding pronunciamento, when the Demoeratie brethren are 
engaged in taking down ata single gulp the entire Senate bill, 
without the crossing of a t“ or the dotting of an i!“ And 
this, too, in view of the faet that, according tomy distinguished 
friend, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, while 
under our constitutional system the Senate may propose amend- 
ments, it is none the less a duty of this House to endeavor to 
frame and to secure the passage of a tariff bill as satisfactory to 
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it and as just to the people of the country as if it was the sole 
mem ut of such a bill and as if the sole responsibility rested upon 
t. 

This he said upon the return of the House bill with Senate 
amendments.” And the same idea he more fully and emphatic- 
ally expressed when, on July 19, a disagreement of the House 
and Senate conferees was reported. In explaining the causes 
of disagreement, he said, amongst other things: 

It is because of these amendments and because of the statements made to 


us inall kindness and courtesy, and i might almost in sadness, that 
such was the. condition of affairs at the other end of this tol that unless 
this House was willing to accept tho Senate bill, practi and substan- 


tially as it d the Senate, there was to be no tariff l 
session of Congress; that we could noi agree. 
And—TI read the chairman's exact words—he added: 


We did not feel, Mr. Speaker, representing the House of Representatives, 
that we could, without a sacrifice of its dignity and of its equality as aleg- 
islative chamber, respond to any such proposition as that. 

Has the ty of the House of Representatives diminished 
since the 19th of last month? Has its equality with the Senate 
asa legislative chamber ceased to exist, that we are so eazerl 
engaged in the humiliating work of accepting the Senate bill; 
not ‘practically and substantially,” but absolutely and unquali- 
fiedly as it passed the Senate? t 

I find myself, Mr. Speaker, unable to appreciate the qualities 
of mind and character that will submit to such humiliation. 

But the worst has not been told. The bill now sought to be 
passed is one which makes concessions to great corporate and 
trust interests to whieh this House ought not to agree.” At 
least the chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means said 
so here on the 19th of last month. He furthermore said: 

The Senate has reintroduced into the proposed tariff bill a sugar schedule 
which, whether truly or not, has been accepted by the country, by the pross 
of the country. by the people of the country as unduly favorable to the great 
sugar trust. It proposes a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem on all grades of 
sugar. ad tia! of one eighth of u cent upon resnedsuzar, in addition 
toa diferentiat of one-tenth of a cent on sugar imported from countries 
that pay an export bounty upon their sugar. * * Itis not possible— 
continued the chairman— 


for anyone to state accurately on the proposed sugar schedule of the Sen- 
ate what would be the amount of duty upon refined sugar which would in- 
ure asa 8 to the great refiningcompany of this country. * * I 
have no doubt myself to-day that the business of refining sugar can be car- 
ried on as cheaply in the United States as in amy Y in the world, and 
I have not the slightest doubt, although sincere tariff reformers differ with 


at this 


me on that point, that any differential duty whatever reüned sugar is 
simply so much bounty provided for tho great monopoly of refining sugar 
inthis country. 


In spite of this.declaration of the chairman, Mr. Speaker, it 
is now proposed to add to the Senate indorsement of the sugar 
trust the indorsement of this Democratic House;in other words, 
to make concessions to great corporate and trust interests," 
acceptance of which only a few weeks ago were declared to be 
inconsistent with the honor and dignity of the House; to pay a 
bounty not to the sugar planters and growers of Louisiana and 
the West, buttothe great monopoly of sugar refining in this 
country. 

It 2 remains now to add the testimony of the great leader 
of the Democratic party as to the iniquity of this Senate bill. 
President Cleveland thoroughly appreciates the humiliating at- 
titudein which a year of legislative incompetence has placed 
his party. his now famous letter to the gentleman from 
West Virginia, he said: 5 

There is no excuse for mistaking or . the feeling and tem- 
per of the rank and file of the Democracy. y are downcast under the as- 
sertion that their ty fails in ability — — the Government, and they 
are apprehensive that efforts to bring about tariff reform may fail; but they 
are much more downcast and ayprehensive in their fear that Democratic 
principles may be surrendered, ` 

And then, addressing himself to the very bill now under dis- 
cussion, he uses this emphatie and unmistakable language: 

Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this 
bill in its present form and as it will be submitted to a conference falls far 
short of the consummation for which we havelong labored, for which we have 
suffered defeat without discouragement, which in its anticipation gave us a 
raliyiug cry in our day ot triumph. and which in its promise of accomplish- 
ment isso interwoven with Democratic pledges.and Democratic success 
that our abandonment of the cause or the principles upon which it rests, 
means party perfidy and party dishonor. 

You will recollect, Mr. Speaker, that at this point when this 
letter was being read in the House there was applause on the 
Democratic side. The applause to-day is of the proposition to 
pas the bill whose passage means party perfidy and party 

onor. 

It may be conceded that tariff legislation in general is the re- 
sult of concession and compromise. But these terms apply only 
to schedulesand figures; not toprinciple. There can be nocon- 
cession or compromise of principle. With respect to that, sur- 
render and abandonment are the terms that must be used. And 
so the President said furthermore in his letter: 


One topie will be submitted to the conference which embodies. Democratic 
ciple so directly that it can not be compromised. We have in our plat- 
— inevery way declared in favor of free importation ot raw. ma- 
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We have again and that this should be accorded to our 
people and our manufacturers as soon asthe Democratic party was invested 
with the power to determine the tariff policy of the country. ynow 
has that power. We are ascertain to-day as we have ever been of the great 
benefit that would accrue to the country from the inauguration of this pol- 
€—— nothing has occurred to release us from our obligation to secure 

advantage to our people. It must be admitted that no tariff measure 
can accord with Democratic principles and promises or bear a genuine 
Democratic badge that does not provide for free raw materials. 

In these circumstances it may well excite our wonder that Democrats are 
willing to depart from this, the most democratic of all tariff principles, and 
that the inconsistent absurdity of such a pro’ departure should be em- 
per by the 8 that the wool of the farmer be put on the free 

and the pro! on of tariff legislation be placed around the fron ore and 
coal of corporations and capitalists. How can we face the people after in- 
in such outrageous discriminations and violations of principle? 

It is quite apparent that this question of free raw materials does not ad- 
mit of adjustment on any middle ground, since their subjection of any rate 
of tariff taxation, great or small, is alike violative of Democratic principle 
and Democratic good faith. 


I know of no such authoritative declaration, alike of Demo- 
cratic perfidy and of the inconsistencies and iniquities of the bill 
now before the House, as is found in this expression of the great 
Democratic leader who led his party to success upon the policy 
of so-called tariff reform. And yet he is to-day abandoned by 
his followers, and the arrant hypocrisy of his party’s declara- 
tions as to tariff reform are being thoroughly exposed. 

It is not any partof my purpose to enter upon a discussion of 
the provisions of this Senate tariff bill. I shall take occasion 
to do that later on, and before another audience. My only pur- 

now has been to point out theoutrageous character of this 

ay's proceedings, the evil precedent that it will set in our legis- 

lative history, the faithlessness of the Democratic party to its 

ledges, and the humilitating attitude of the majority in this 

Houn in accepting without qualification or modification a bill 

which only a few weeks ago they declared they never could and 
never would accept. 

Between the people and betrayal there intervenes now only 
the veto of the man who will be asked to sign a bill which he 
has himself characterized as embodying party perfidy and 
party dishonor.” 


The Tariff on Wool. 


S is to be protected and an enormous sum given to the sugar trust. 
Rice is to have a prohibitive duty. Iron ore, coal, and most of the forms of 
so-calied raw material, are to have protection, but wool, the product of the 
North. the indispensable necessity of the Government, the foundation of na- 
tional independence, is to go upon the free list and the enormous industry 
is to be destroyed. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 
OF OHIO, 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, January 29, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) an act to reduce taxation, to 
provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The industry of woolraising is an agricultural 
industry. A million farmers of the United States are engaged 
init. Before the election of Mr. Cleveland, in 1892, there were 
nearly fifty million sheep in the United States. They were 
worth a large sum of money. The product of wool from Amer- 
ican sheep amounted to vastly more than 300,000,000 pounds per 
annum. 

In the State of Ohio, seventy-five thousand men are engaged 
in this industry, to a greater or less extent. It is the money- 

roducing agriculturalproduct of that State. The farmer has 
itherto relied upon it to procure money to pay taxes and buy 
the commodities which he requires. 

There are many thousands of acres of land valuable for sheep 
culture and Lese worthless for any other purpose. 

In the wool season of 1892, the product was worth, in Ohio, 26 
to 28 cents per pound, and sold, of course, readily. To-day the 
same grade of wool isa drug on the market at 16 cents per pound, 
and if you extend that ratio throughout the United States the 
s of 1894 will be worth $10,000,000 less money than it was in 
1832; just about the sum that it is proposed to give to the sugar 

trust as a net profit on the legislation of this Democratic Con- 
` gress for a single year. 
If there are 45,000,000 sheep in the United States, it is a fair 
estimate to say that their cash value to-day is $2 a head less 
than it was two years ago, $30,000,000; about the amount of the 


water in the stock of the sugar trust, soon to become worth more 
than 100 cents on the dollar. 

This is Democratic legislation pue and simple, and the Dem- 
ocratic party of this country will be held responsible for this 
condition, and it will be wseless for that organization to claim 
that because the Wilson bill had not yet gone into operation in 
1893 that the threat of the Democratic ascendency is not respon- 
sible for this condition. z 

Sugar is to be protected and an enormous sum giyen to the 
sugar trust. Rice is to have a prohibitive duty. Iron ore, coal, 
and most of the forms of so-called raw material, are to have pro- 
tection; but wool, the product of the North, the indispensable 
necessity of the Government, the foundation of national inde- 
5 is to go upon the free list and the enormous industry 

to be destroyed. 

I here introduce an important letter: 


JUSTICE, BATEMAN & Co., 
WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
22 SOUTH FRONT STREET, 
Philadelphia, January 26, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: I inclose a copy of a letter to a party in South Dakota on the 

ba question. divis a R 
you see any po at part underscored in red ink, can you get Mr. 
REED to bring It out in his Anal speech? TOPR 

The wool being pulled from the skins of the multitude of sheep being 
slaughtered in co uence of the alarm caused by the Administration's 
attack on the wool industry is the first quality of domestic wool to fall to 
the free-wool level, and is going to Europe and Canada in large quantities, 
for the first time since the panic of 1857,to be manufactured. Our manu- 
facturers can not use it at a free-wool basis under the Wilson bill. 

One year ago, before the McKinley law was menaced with repeal, this wool 
sold at 35 cents and we could not get enough of it. We used up the largest 
clip ever shorn from American flocks and imported to mix with it 168,000,009 
pounds of foreign wo0!—32 per cent more than was ever imported in any pre- 
vious year under any previous tariff law. Now we are not only not import- 
ing any wool to mix, but with 75 per cent of our woolen machinery idle out 
of fear of the Wilson bill, this pulled wool that brought 35 cents one year 
ago is now going to Europe to seek market. Its value there is not over 20 
cents. We thus already have free wool. Our mills are idle and the machin- 
ery rusting; our factory hands out of work and many of them for the first 
time seana cor cad bread of charity. Wenow have free wool, and what 
good o! È 

This is doubtless a fair illustration of what the Wilson form of tariff re- 
vision will doin hundreds of other industries. 

Very truly, yours, 
THEODORE JUSTICE. 

Hon. C. H. GROSVENOR, ' 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


[Justice, Bateman & Co., wool eren merchants, 122 South Front 
ee 


PHILADELPHIA, January 17, 1894, 


My DEAR MR CLARK: I think it was a mistake for our Republican friends 
to help free-trade Democrats defeat the Wilson resolution postponing until 
December 1 the McKinley duties from manufactures of wool. 

If this resolution retaining the ea oe was passed, the idle mills 
would start up at once to make th which to fill the void by the 
enormous cur ent in production as well as in importation during the 
past six months. This would make a market for the large amount of Amer- 
can wool now on hand for which there is now no sale, owing tothe enforced 
sto e of 75 per cent of our woolen mills, that only one year ago, when the 
Me ey bill was not menaced, were running in full time. 

The tota! supply of domestic wool unsold on January !, 1894, according to 
the annual es te of the Boston Comme ulletin, was 106,362,000 

unds, over 55 per cent, or 39,008,000 pounds, more than the stock on hand 
anuary 1,1893. Atthelatter date, the machinery of the United States was 
employed more nearly to its full capacity than ever before. At the present 
time, on the contrary, according to conservative estimates, only 25 per cent 
of it is now running, and 75 per cent of the machin which was well em- 
ployed a year ago isnowreportedidle. If there should be no increase in the 
machinery in motion the next six months there would still be on hand on 
the Ist of next July over 71,000,000 ds of last year’s clip. If one-half of 
the machinery would start up full time at once, there would still be about 
36,000,000 pounds of the clip of 1893 on hand July 1. If the Wilson free-wool 
bill goes into effect on the 1st of July, we shall not only then have free wool 
prices, but there will be on hand at the same time a very large amount of 
the clip of 1893, with the clip of 1894 on top of it. 

If the removal of the duties is to take place at the same time that wool is 
to be put on the free list our manufacturers will be barred from a chance to - 
make the goods that are sure to be wanted. Foreign manufacturers can 
run their mills on free wool and pauper wages and fill our custom-houses 
up to the roofs in anticipation of the Wilson bill These cheap foreign 
co may then be taken out of bond at the lower duties. American manu- 

acturers could make these goods if the removal of the duty upon manufac- 
postponed until next December or January. We 
know of a number of woolen mills which are prepared to buy American 
wool heavily with which to run their mills for the next six months if this 
amendment is „and its defeat is a severe blow on the woolgrower, 
for the 75 per cent of the woolen which are now idle are likely to re- 
idle and a very large amount of the wool now on hand will thus be left 
unsold by the Ist of July, when the new clip will come on the market. 

The Republicans who voted against the 2 ement ot the removal oí 
the Mekin ley duties upon manufactures doubtless did so under the mis- 
taken impression that they were voting in favor of the woolgrower, but such 
a vote is against his interests. If postponement can be carried there will 
beenough mills start up to use up the entire supply of American wool be- 
fore the next clip would be available, while without such action there is 
QE Be corey that the quantity left over to be sold at free-wool pricea 
wo be larger than ever before left over atthe end of the season; in fact, 
there is no market for three-fourths of the stock now on hand. because the 
fear of the terribly destructive Wilson bill has closed three-fourths of the 
mills. A shipment was made to England this week via the steamer South- 
wark of the first American wool that has been exported since the war. 

wool was worth 35 cents on the Ist of March when President Harri- 
son left the White House and before the McKinley bill was menaced with 
repeal. This wool has declined over 405 since Grover Cleveland was inau- 


tures of wool was to be 
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gurated and it is being exported to-day because for the first time since the 
War threatened free-trade legislation has closed our mills; has shrunk the 
value of this wool 40 per cent and has forced the owner to send it to London 
in ho for fin: a market for it there. If the resolution postponing the 
repeal of the M ley duties until December 1 had there would 
have been no need of sending this wool to England. The now idle mills 
would then nave started up and this wool would have been consumed at home. 
It is well to state here that the producer of this wool is making a f 
loss upon it, as its value ten monthsjago was 35 cents, and the price at whic 
it is likely to be sold in the London market is likely to be here from 17 
to 18 cents. If this vote could be reconsidered and the M ey duties re- 
tained, our could run at least a few months longer. The fear of the 
pauses of the Wilson bill is almost as bad as the actual passage of the bill 
e mills now idle would be only temporarily idle if this postponement res- 
Saon had passed, and with the defeat of that resolution the mills promise 


be €— le. 

ni e d rra a eia of the repeal ofthe McKinley duties the American 
mills could run for a few months longer, but if the Wilson bill is to go into 
operation earlier than December 1, the thousands of unemployed will see 
but slight ho for finding anything to do; they might as well seek some 
other form of employment, for the 1 the Wilson bill, in its present 
form, means permanently idle woolen , Whereas on the other hand the 
retention of the McKinley duties for a few months longer would give the 
workingmen employment through the balance of the winter atleast. The 
prospect fur the postponement of the repeal of the McKinley duties was the 
only faint ray of hope in sight since the Administration have backed the 
Wilson form of revision. 


vi truly, yours, 
M 15 JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 


I give this letter of Messrs. Justice, Bateman & Co., because it 
points out what a great benefit it would have been to the wool- 
rowers of the country to have the taking effect of the Wilson 
ill, so far as the wool is concerned, prolonged until later on; but 
I also insert it for the purpose of making a correction, which I 
here and now make, that the Republicans voted, both in the 
Senate and here in the House, for the taking effect of the wool 
schedule at as late a date as possible. 

It was the Democratic attack upon the wool that forced the 
destruction of the clip of 1894. 

I here introduce a letter of Messrs. Justice, Bateman & Co., 
which presents a most important consideration, and fully an- 
swers the Springer argument with which we have been so often 
regaled: 

JANUARY 25, 1894. 

GENTLEMEN: Yours of January 20 received. We send you by this maila 
copy of a paper called Reciprocity, which answers and disapproves nearly 
a e free wool ar ents that were made by Mr. SPRINGER in the last 
Congress, and Mr. WILSON had so little to offer as an argument in favor of 
free wool that he passed over the wool question with the statement that the 
subject had been discussed so fully in the last Congress that they would not 

discuss the subject." They did not dare to discuss it, because they 
knewthattheir statements would beexposed justas SPRINGER'S statements 
were exposed. 

On page 3 you will find the difference between English and American wool 

ussed. You will also find on page 3 some facts which will show thatthe 
clip of the United States under protection was atly stimulated in the sec- 
tions west of the Mississippi. page 4 you will find statements showing 
that American wool declined only 6; per cent in eleven months under the Me- 
Kinley law, while the same wool declined in Europe 25 per cent, and on the 
same subject on page 9 of a paper called Traffic, you will find that Ameri- 
can wool declined only 12} per cent in ty-six years—most of which was 
under protection—while wools of the same grade and quality in the same 
thirty-six years declined 46 per cent in free trade London. You wilifind on 

e7 of Reciprocity, two tables showing that under the tariff law of 1867 

erican wool increased faster than any other nation in the world. 

On page 8 of Reciprocity you will find a statement orig the foreign 
wools since the passage of the tariff law of 1867 in all that period were over 
50 per cent lower in free trade London than under protection in the United 
States. On pages 6 and 7 of a paper called Trafic you will find answers 
to the Senate questions. These figures bring the question up to date, — 
ticularly the answers to the 8 and 10; in fact. all the questions 
have answers that you will find valuable. Then on page 260 of a paper called 
the American Economist, you will find other matter upon the same sub- 
ject, and finally in the American Economist of December 29 you will find the 
minority report of the Springer bill that will be interesting. 

If you can make the proper use of the matter which we are mailing you, 
alluded to above, you can convince anybody that protection is the best 
for woolgrowing, and that protection has protected; and without it our 
fine wool industry would have dwindled away as it has in many parts of 
Europe where the climate is similar to ours. 

We would also call your attention tothe fact that pulled wool which so lately 
as March 1, 1893, was selling at 35 cents, is to-day down to the free-wool basis 
of 20 cents, and is going to Europe because our manufacturers under the 
Wilson bill can not use it. Pulled wool is wool pulled off of slaughtered 
skins, and the slaughter of the sheep has been so great since this Adminis- 
tration commen its attack upon the sheep industry that there is more 
pulled wool than our manufacturers can use, with 75 per cent of our woolen 
machinery now idle. If free woolis a good for our manufacturers, 
why is iv that they are now importing no wool, but instead are shipping 
American wool to Europe to find a market, whereas only ten months ago the 
same wool brought 35 cents as against 20 cents to-day, and one year ago we 
could not get enough of it? 

A manufacturer was asked why he did not start up his idle mill and buy 
this pulled wool (which was the first wool to drop to the free wool price). 
His answer was, that under the Wilson bill, even with 20 per cent reduction 
in wages, he could not make cloth to compete under the Wilson bill with 
foreign cloth even with free wool, and that unless he could have 40 per cent 
reduction in wages or else have wool 20 per cent below the free wool of Lon- 
don price, he could not start up his Now, the Democrats claim that 
with free wool the price will be higher. They alsoclaim that with free wool 
wecan capture the markets of the world. Now, we have free wool as to 
price, otherwise it would not go to London to find a market. Now, will the 

mocrats tell us why, when we have free wool, we don't go capture the 
markets of the world, and will wee tell us why, now that we aes free 
MERIT instead of prices being higher they are lower than they ever were be- 

Very truly, yours, 
JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 


Messrs. KRAUTH & LUTZ, Hebron, N. Dak. 


The following table explains, in all its shameful detail, the de-/ 


struction of woolgrowing in the United States. It leaves noth- 
ing to be said in defense of the shameless attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party toward this great agricultural product. 

The destruction of woolgrowing in the United States, 
[Prepared for William Lawrence, president National Wool Growers’ Asso- 


ciation, by Justice, Bateman & , Wool commission merchants, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.] ' 
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in the Rocky Mountain re- 
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coast: 
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Montana and Wyoming 
rei org blood (Shrop- 
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fine washed fleeces....... 
Ohio Valley and lake ranon: 
Ohio X, New York State 
X, or fine washed 
Michigan X, Wisconsin 
X. or fine washed 
Ohio XX fine un washed 
Kentucky. Missouri, In- 
iana, Illinois, Michigan, 
New York, and Wiscon- 
sin X fine unwashed.... 
Ohio medium half-blood 
washed fleeces........... 
Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Kentucky, and Mis- 
sourimedium unwashed 


Wisconsin, 
York coarse washed 
(Shropshire)............. 

Indíana, Illinois. Wiscon- 
sin, average Kentucky 
and Wisconsin coarse 
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blood unwashed......... 
Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Dakota coarse or Shrop- 
shire unwashed 
Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Dakota fine unwashed... 
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*Including freight, drayage, insurance, commissions, and all charges be- 
tween the farm or ranch and the Eastern factory. 

+Before which time the McKinley law was in full force, but since which 
date its practical effects have been as nearly null and void as though the bill 
had actually been repealed. 


This table shows in the two right-hand parallel columns the free-wool 
price of the pru grades of American wool on the farm or ranch, June 
1,1894. and the minimum price received on thefarm under the McKinley law 
previous to March 1, 1893, 

The McKinley price on the farm is ia the outside column. 

The free wool price on the farm is in the column next to the outside. 


THE EFFECT OF FREE WOOL. 


The pending Wilson-Brice tariff bill proposes to take 40,000,000 annually 
from the woolgrowers of the United States by the removal of 11 cents per 
und duties, lowering the value heretofore received for the wool crop of 
,000,000 pounds by more than 810,000, 000 below the values annually recefved 
previous to 1893. 


THE EFFECT OF 5 CENTS PER POUND DUTY ON WOOL. 


If only 5 cents per pound duty is put upon wools of the first and second 
classes, which are mainly those qualities grown in the United States, over 


' 
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$18,000,000 more than the free-wool pami will 17 into the hands of the 
woo! 


for the wool crop of 1 now being 
for market. 

It raw materials like coal and iron ore are to be protected, altho in one 
hour after ly: dormant in the mine they can be got for market, why 
should not wool also be protected, when it uires a whole year to 
it for market as one hour for coal and iron re? If the free raw ma- 

planks of the Chicago platform are to be waived with regard to coal 
and iron ore, why should the same policy not be applied to American wool? 


The effect of freo trade, low tariff and protective tariff npon 
wool is admirably exhibited in the following quotation and table, 
and an intelligent man reading this extract will not be slow to 
understand the whole situation. 

The law of 1867 showed a splendid increase in the wool prod- 
uct; but the best increase was under the McKinley law, which 
gave us a net increase of I8} per cent for the wool crop of the 
country. 

Had it been maintained as the law of the land, America would 
have produced her 600,000,000 pounds of wool per annum within 
a very short time and ‘exported to other countries, 


TAREE WOOL PERIODS—FIGURES SHOWING THE RAPID pp e OF THE 
WOOL CLIP OF THE UNITED STATES UNDER PROTECTIO 


The following table gives the increase of the wool clip Oz: the last 
ears of th the tariff law of 1887 and during the first three years of the Mc- 


shorn and pre- 


Kiniey law. Italso shows the decrease during the seven yearsintervening, 
oed uve protection was inadequate and the industry was menaced by adverse 
egislation: 


Increase of 10 r cent in three years. 
[Law ot 1887. ty 12} cents per pound. 
Decrease of 6 cent in seven years. 
Law of 1883. Duty of 10 cents per pound. 


McKinley law. Duty 11 cents 3 


An examination of this table shows that the Tane of the United States 
increased a Seay cent during the last three years of the tariff law of 1867. 
The duties then on clothing and combing wool averaged 121 cents per pound, 
which was adequate protection. 

It also shows a decrease of 6 per cent during th. od between the v epu 
A cr h tariff of 1807 and the passage of the y law. During th: 

seven years the duties averaged about 10 cents per pound. which 
— vef ert to cover the advantages the woolgrowers o 
the southern hemis = d This 
decrease averaged the n increase in 1890, 
which was the result of Pt President 3 8 election in 1888. 

The three years under the McKinley law, from the passage of that meas- 
ure until its influence was rendered void by the attempt to repeal it in the 
latter part of 1893, covered an enormous increase, amounting to 18} per cent 
in 1891, 1892, and 1893. Here is the most positive evidence that the wool clip 
of the United States has rapidly increased under protection, showing that 
adequate protection does protect. 


‘The brief reference which here follows will show in stronger 
light what we have been doing under protection and what we 
have been doing under low tariff: 


A REVIEW OF WHAT PROTECTION HAS DONE FOR THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


As the nation is apparently approaching the time when the wool industry 
will have to face foreign competition without the barrier of protection 
duties from 10 to 12) cents per pound as heretofore, it ma; DAT be well 
toreview some of the effects of protection upon the great home 

The highest duties on wool were levied under the tariff law of 1807, w. en 
12} cents per 8 was collected upon first and second class wools, "which 
are those q ties mostly grown in the United States. After that law had 
been in opore afew years its stimulating effect upon the 
was a as the clip of the United States Terora faster t that ot any 
other nation. 

the twelve years preceding the Fete ew of the n law of 1867, say 

from 1873 to 1884, the wool clip of the pv aoe oudl The increase 
was from 170,000,000 pounds 1n 1873 to 340, es in 4580 outstripping 
the enormous increase of prese. the 8 Po Hope, and the Argen- 
tine Republic, 1 the advant I perennial pasture en- 
joyed by those semitropical nations. Great rhain is the only nation in 
the north temperate zone where the climatic conditions and habits of the 
people are at all similar to those of the United States, and where the sheep 
are fed in winter; but the wool D of Great Britain under free trade de- 
fronned 19 per cent, while that of the United States under protection in- 
creased 100 percent. If the duties had pU been loweredl, it is fair to assume 
thatthesame ratio of increase would have continued, in W. case this 
country would have produced 650,000,000 pornas o! of wool by 1895, Which isthe 

— amount consumed by the American people. 
withstanding these facts, however, the advocates of free wool de 

Ned rotection has been advantageous to American woolgrowers, 3 

were worth in 


s LESS of 18) per cent in three years. 


owth of wool 


in point of fact American wools and similar f. wools 

market from March, 1886,to March, ana of b1 per cent 
below obtained in the United States for the same DTE A as 
Will be seen by the examination of the chars of Messrs. Windeler & 


1 562 of the ae tees on Wool and Manufactures of bay i by the 
Statistics of the Department. Besides, the free-wool 

8 of Me bg declined over 50 per cent in the thirty-three 
vious to 1, 1893, while the average decline in American wool, owing to 
tection, caring that same e ynog was only 12} per cent; and but ior Amer- 
foreign decline of 50 per cent would have been the Amer- 

decline instead ot less than one-fourth of 1t. 

It is also well to in the past has produced the 
of every quality of wool raised in any other part of the world. There 


America. why 
ormerly raised in great abundance are now im 


is because they are 
produced more cheaply in foreign countries. 


— our opponents are 


The particular point about the foregoing is to show, in an- 
swer to the demand of our opponente, What good has the Mc- 
Kinley law done to the wool interest?" What has been the 
effect of protection to the farmers upon this product?” We 
answer, It has saved them from the world’s decline of over 50 
per cent in the value of wool.” 

The following affords some explanation, and supplemented by 
what has preceded, answers the whole argumentof our enemies: 


DECREASED. USE OF WOOL. ! 


The American clip of 1893, the largest ever known, will have 
consumption by the end of "the pe thirty days hence. 
months ending Mareh 31,the imports of raw wool were nearly 100,000,000 
te below those for the same period of the previous year, an estimates 
this basis for the whole twelve months would indicate a falling off of 
— 120,000,000 pom: a 5 cent for the year in theimports 
ot raw wool decrease in manutactures ot wool, estimated 
on the same . the Taw wool, shows a f. off in the PM 


ear 


only 481,000,000. of unwashed wool, or less than one-tifth of the world's 
DROP NCES: AA as oo 000 pounds, or over one-fourth of the world's 
y, consum: ous eee 


suppl 
1 ire 88 31,000,000 in the ped p. 
last a year a falling off in the consumption of 134,000,000 pounds 


pue the United S While there has been an E realia 5 

on of American grown WOOR the noosa baie cer gene shows a la decrease, 
which has 3 e entirely npon Sa his would not have 
been the the M. ley law had been 5 —.— when it was first men- 


aced: AOA whale — all of the benefits of this law have been nullified 
since active steps f ‘or its repeal were set om foot, it yet has given some ad- 
vantages to the woolgrower in the hours of its repeal. 

Ths enemies of protection singled out the article of wool for 
destruction. It was the product of the Republican States, with 
the exception of Texas, and in the Senate no Democrat wasfound 
who would represent the interests of the one million woolgrowers 


of the United States. It was a deadly blow that fell upon this 


great agricultural product. 
Amid the shiftings, tradings, and meanderings of the most 
ul proceedings 


Lm he that ever marred the fair name of the 
United States while sugar dominated and actually took 


the United States by the throat, no one speaks for wool. 

The following is an overwhelming answer to the weak letter, 
parading, written by Hon. DANIEL W. 
VOORHEES, nominally chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the United States Senate: 


{Special dispatch to The Press.] 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE AMERICAN WOOL INDUSTRY—VOORHEES STEERS 
CLEAR OF THE FACTS—HE IS BARELY CIVIL TO MR. JUSTICE, WHO PLEADS 
FOR WOOL—WHAT THE TARIFF BILL MEANS—A LOSS OF FORTY MILLION 
DOLLARS TO THE AMERICAN WOOLGROWERS, AND ALL ON ACCOUNT OF 
DEMOCRATIC STUPIDITY—THE SENATE TO VOTE ON SUGAR TO-DAY. 

WASHINGTON, June 4. 
Senator D. W. VOORHERS gave another exhibition to-day of tlie CA 
heentertains toward those who dare ask “ye reasonable 8 
tection to American industries. He potea the part of a Dally 
when he met Mr. Theodore Justice, a pid ac irre Philadelphia wool scaler, 
in the Marble Room of the Senate this 
who is 8 ‘ower, had been invited 
e 
ord a donera have is 


Mr. Justice and a friend, 
into the ker CR Western Senator for t 
say in support of their request for at least 5 cents a pound protection to 
American wool. 


the wool schedule and what the w 
The gentlemen were receiving very courteous treatment, and several Sen- 
thro and were interested 


that" 
bill it it became a law. 
Senator VOORHEES came along with a scowi of unusual darkness 
this brow, and he too sto to listen tothe conversation. When he 
discovered that it was Mr. J and a New York woolgrower, he became 
almost purple in the face with — ma manner that embarrassed 
several Democratic Senators who are not accustomed to discourtesy being 
shown visitors, said: I think that it is terae cheek for ———X men 
to force themselves into the Marble Room to present their questions at this 
late hour. Why didu't you come along before this and present your case?" 


JUSTICE ANSWERS VOORHEES. 


Mr. Justice turned to the chairman of the Finance Committee and said 
that two months Rocky Mox woolgrowers had come to Washington from the Pacific 
Slope, the untain region, and every section of the country to make 
an appeal to — — Committee, but the chairman of that committee, 
Senator VOORHEES, had denied them a hearing. 


HE DID NOT UNBEND. 


This plain statement of fact did not please the Indiana demagogue, no 
did he show any courtesy to Mr. Justice when the latter presented the fol. 
lowing letter of 8 which he had with him: 


- * To the Honorable, the Cominittee on Finance, United States Senate: 


ur attention to some miscellane- 
85, 77, and 124, as sho the desire. 
and other 


d others in favor of adequate protection ustry. 

“I have the honor to sovin you that Theodore Justice, the €— arant 
dealer of Philadelphia, is d ted and authorized to — meii pore ve 
fore You and present tho cial of woolgrowers to protective 

: ces LAWRENCE, 


“WILLIAM 
President of the National Woot Growers’ Association." 


“Why,” said Senator Voorhees, “ protection has never done any: x 
wool. price has steadily fallen as protection has — gud Woo 
been lower since the M: ey law went into effect than ever before.“ 
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This gave Mr. Justice an opportunity to present the chairman of the Fi- 
nance ‘Esmmittee with an argument little to the latter's liking. 

* You are quite right, Senator,” he said, and I will tell you why that has 
peen the case. This sample," and here he exhibited a strand of wool, com- 
mercially known as top, Is highly 3 and scoured Ohio wool of Me- 


cline of 


The American wool of the same 
in the markets of the world de r cent, and this is why wool has 
been lower since the McKinley bill went into effect than ever before.“ 


NOT IN GOOD HUMOR. 


This argument made VOORHEES more uneasy and more bad tempered. He 
turned his attention tothe innocent woolgrower from New York, but the 
latter was able to take care of himself. He told the Senator that the wool 
men were making a plea for protection in the face of the present year's clip. 
Tithe pending bill becomes alaw thefarmersof the country will lose 340,000, 
= — ot tni year’s cup, and 3 vm pow Oop and all meen eg 

American wool were y or 52 — —.— on. 
which would save the farmers Ti 000,000 out of the 40.090000 Y ch will be 
lost with wool on the freelist. 

Senator VOORHEES demanded to know how he knew there would be such a 
loss. He wasinformed that this year's t had already been tested. 
Samples of this year's clip have been sent to the markets of New York and 
Philadelphia, and 


ted the passage of a tariff bill putting wool on the free list, and 
eared 101900 „ Ó 


Mr. Justice was at this time in a conversation with Senator 
WALSH of Georgia, and was showing him tables and figures that eres 
how unjust this would be to the Georgia woolgrower. Senator WALSH 
was very much interested, but when Senator VOORHEEScaught sight ot the 
tables he turned his back upon the party and leftthe Marble Room 

. Immediately afterward the Sergeant-at-Arms came 
in, and for a moment it looked as though the irascible chairman of the Fi- 
nance meant to have the — — men ejected for their un- 

4 ble Room even at the request 


unfriendly 
rest of the party. 

Mr. Justice presented a table pem erg for the four years under the 
operation of the McKinley law there had been im: over 000,000 
pounds of foreign wool, upon which there had been collected 524,000, 00% in 
customs duties. Neyer before in the history of the country had wool im- 


ports 3 such afigure. This revenue of $24,000,000 the present bill pro- 
to E 
'The bili has. under the plea that duties for 


In order to replace this revenue from wool the present bill proposes to 
tax sugar, thus imposing more than five times 1 the poor 


man's living as is saved by putting free wool into -ctothing. The 
imports of cloth in four years under the McKinley law amonnted to $137,- 
000,000, on which a duty of $127,000,000 was collec! cloths - 


These were 
of a high grade and fine quality and were bought almost exclusively by the 


ass. The es proposes 
this duty in halt. so in addition to throwing away 821, 000, 000 of duty xe - 
ceived from wool it is proposed to sacrifice 880,000, 000 more on the luxuries 


WHERE THE WOOL REGION IS. 


Mr. Justice Maneres adiagram showing that 60 cent of the present 
po ete of the United States is produ between the Mississippi gaur 
andthe btaine 


c Ocean, a region in which the wool industry never d 
afoothold until the protection law of 1867 was The overland freight 
to the seaboard on wool raised in this section is from 800 to 1,200 per cent 

than the freight from London to the same point. The freight from 
the Western ranch to the Eastern market is 3 cents per pound, as against a 
rate of 5 of a cent from London. This erimination or com- 
petition could not be sustained under free Wool. 

Free wool and London prices, Mr. Justice declared, would ntterly exter- 
minate the wool industry of the Rocky Mountain region. Hegaveasanin- 
stance, the case of a large woolgrower in New Mexico, who has a large flock 
ofthe best merinosin the World. With wool on the free list, paying 5 cents 
a pound for transportation to New York, and allothe es for market- 

, the grower would finc that he would just have one-fourth of & cent 
a left with which to pay the labor of raising the sheep and shearing 


em. 
The cost ot shearing alone represents an actual cash outlay of 1 cent a 
d. So this woolgrower would save three-fourths of a cent on every 
nd of wool he did not have sheared from the sheep. This is an extreme 
case, but the average value of woolon aranch in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion on a free-wooi basis will be 1} to 8 cents a pound, as against an average 
of 13 cents:a pound under the present law. Some grades of fleece-washed 
wool, on a free-wool basis, wilt be worth 12} cents a pound on the farm 
against 26) cents a pound under the MeKinley law. The average price of 
woot in gan, New York, and Wisconsin on the pro Íree-wool 
basis will be 10 cents a pound on the farm, as against 25 under the present 
law, and in Kansas, the Dakotas, California, and Texas, the pee on the 
ranch will be 4j cents as against 13) cents under the McKinley mw. 


THOUSANDS WILL SUFFER. 


All this reduction is now staring the farmer in the face and will be made 
on this year's crop, and in consequencel$40,000,000 will be taken out of circu- 
lation and hundreds and thousands of peopie not directly interested in the 
Wool industry will suffer. In the year June 30, 1893, America con- 
sumed 615,000,000 pounds. of unm wool, Which was over one-fourth of 


than Whole world’s supply. Owing to the curtailed purchasing power pro- 


duced by the attack upon the industrial system of the country for the fiscal 
year which will end June 20, 1894, there have been purchased but 481,000,000 


pounds, or one-fifth of the world’s supply. 
This 18 Pic of how-the curtailment of tbe. 
9 


an illustration of the princ 

chasing power affects all business. to take out of the farm- 
ers’ $40,000,000 in these hard 
business. It was shown to the Senators that the London 
— With wool which has accumulated in anticipation of the articles be- 
placed on the free list in the United States, and the foreign dealers have 
expected to capture the American market. So great a glut has there been 
that London sales recently declined 5 per cent, and to save the market from 
to piece 000,000 of wool have been withdrawn from sale. 


SPRINGER that 


clip of 650,000,000 pounds, or more than the American market consumes. 
These statements of facts have been ted to afewof the Senators and 

will form valuable material for discussion when the wool schedule is 

reached. They are of the most convin: character; but that is not the 


Sort of ment that Democrats wish to hear and there is little hope of 
anything ing done for the woolgrowers of the United States.—PAiladel- 
phia Press. 


No better use of this space can be made than by publishing, 
in this compact form, the correspondence which passed, last 
autumn, betweenan intelligent gentleman, resident of Lockland, 
Ohio, and Mr. Theodore Justice, of Philadelphia. : 

I give the opening letter of Mr. Giesy, the answer of Mr. Jus- 
tice, and the rejoinder of Mr. Giesy, which presents the whole 
wool argumentin a nutshell: 

A WANDERING SHEEP. 
THE STORY: or A SHEEP THAT STRAYED ALMOST INTO THE LION'S LAIR. 
ADVANTAGES OF 5 THE AMERICAN *WOOLGROWERS—RETURN 


TO FOLD—A MORAL TO OHIO WOOL MEN. 

The follo correspondence received by the American Economist ex- 
plains itself. t we have a doubting protectionist frankly proclaiming 
wherein hedoubted. Next we have the clearest exposition of fattin regard 
to the woo! industry that has ever been published. Lastly comes 
the wande; sheep in his return to the fold.” t we publish the com- 


munication of the wanderer: 
i LOCKLAND, OHIO, September 28,1893. 
THEODORE JUSTICE, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

DEARSIR: Tread your letter to F. Mackaman, of Waynes 
was published in the Cleveland Ledger a few 8 ough Lam a 
Republican and a protectionist, I am not sure that American wool would 
not M, venere prone by being placed on the free list than by any import 
duty that might be placed on foreign wool In the following you will find 
my reasons for this op and if any of my assertions are not true I 

ou will point out tome clearly where Tam in error, for I want to get the 

acts relating to the wool industry. 

A great many articles are imported that might be manufactured in this 
country if we were not handicapped in the matter of raw material, and 
much money would be retained here that now finds its way into the pockets 
of the foreigners,for American labor, though dearer per man, is cheaper 
than foreigh labor because more is produced per man in country than 
in foreign countries. In support of this statement, I will say that we ex- 
port locomotives, watches, small h: ,and many other things com- 
posed almost entirely of — deret not, and can not, export articles 

raw 


. some raw materials, wool among them, on the 
free list we woul protecting our manufacturers more than we are 
tecting them now, for we would enable them to makemany things that they 
can not make under the present conditions. This would result in the em- 
ployment of more people than have ever been e ed here, and it would 
result in pum trade than we have ever had. Idonotbellevethat: 

wool on the free list would stop the produc in this country, nor that 
would lessen the price. To illustrate: We im many woolen goods that 
we can not make use the duty on foreign wool precludes its use, be- 


,Ohio, which 


cause of the fact that Ame: wool can not be manufactured into as fine 
sasare prod 
If the duty on foreign wool were removed, the American manufacturers 


with the demands of 
for this wool, and the t would naturally advance under the law of 
supply and;demand. The foreign manufacturer would have to pros 
price for it that we would pay, and with the advance in price o mmm m 
wool there would bean advance of the American wool Wearenot - 


manufacturer. : 

Hoping that you will give these points due consideration and let me hear 

from pon. Iremain, 
‘ours truly, 


E. F GIESY. 


2-106. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


I—OVERRULING THE OBJECTIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 6, 1893. 
E. H. GIESY, esq., Lockland, Ohio: 


DEAR SIR: I have your favor of September 28. - 
I wonder that you are not a Democrat, belie „as . appear to, in so 
untruths. Your facts are all wrong; therefore it follows that pe 
conclusions must be one and I recommend your careful reading of a k 
on The American Wool Industry," written by the Hon. William Lawrence, 
president of the National Woolgrowers' Association. 

I mail you a copy and ask you to read it carefully and to examine partic- 
ularly the diagrams on the back cover, with the description of that diagram 
which is on the inside of the back cover. The unthi: g would undermine 
the foundations of our whole industrial svstem and bring down upon their 
heads the whole structure. Lou, I am sure, hold your present views owing 
to want of proper information. 

Il.—PROTECTION PROTECTS. 


How coula the American wool industry be better protected by wool being 
placed on the free list when the London value from the time of the passage 
of the tariff law in 1267 up to Jan 1, 1893, was 50 per cent below the 
American price? If protection doubled the American ice would not the 
removal of that protection cause the price to fall to the level of the markets 
of the world, which from 1867 to 1893 were less than one-half of the Ameri- 
can price, as you will see by examining the following table: 


Comparison between protected American wool and similar wool in free-trade 
London. 


Ameri- | Austral- . 
can asian | Percen of cost of free 
scoured.| scoured.|  W99l 1 5 
Wool. 
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H 48 | tween 1878 and 1891. 
is 48} | on gold basis, 51.32 per 
19 47 | cent. 
201 45 
201 44} 

3 51 


Attention is called to the fact that the American quotations from 1868 to 
1877 were in currency, while the English quotations for the same lod 
were in gold; that medium wool of the same grade, quality, and condition 
in free-trade London was more than 50 per cent below the value of the same 
kind of wool under protection in the United States. Attention is also called 
to the fact that the quotations for American and English wool between 1878 
and 1891 were both in gold; and during this period wool of the same diame- 
ter of fiber, and in the same condition, averaged 51 per cent lower in free- 
trade London than under protection in the United States. 


IIL—NECESSITY FOR PROTECTION—FREIGHT CHARGES. 


To-day we have 45,000,000 of sheep in the United States, 27,500,000 of which 
and over 60 J eg cent of all are located west of the Mississippi River. The 
freight on the wool from these sheep from the ranch to the Eastern markets 
varies from 2 to 3 cents per pound, while the freight on woo! from London 
js only one-fourth of a cent per pound. How can the American woolgrower 
pay from 800 to 1,200 por cent more freight than his foreign org mee when 

e freight alone under such unequal competition would of itself bar the 
American woolgrower from his own market? Thus, with the removal of 

rotection, the difference in freight alone would be so heavily against the 

erican woolgrower that he would be compelled to go outof the business 


IV.—COMPARATIVE COST OF CLOTHING—AMERICAN WOOL MANUFACTURES 
SUPERIOR TO FOREIGN, 


If 20s have visited the Chicago Exposition, you will find that without ex- 
tion tbe woolens made by the American milis, in texture, color, and fin- 
ish, outclass all foreign competitors. For confirmation of this read the tes- 
timony of Mr. Latzko, the Austrian World's Fair commissioner, before the 
Committee of Ways and Means [of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington] in September. Mr. Latzko wasone of the judges. Hesaysthatthe 
American goods have no superior in any part of the world. There is noth- 
ing manufactured from wool that can not be as well made in this country 
as elsewhere. [Mr. Latzko in his evidence says: ‘To-day the American 


manufacturer is able to make every kind or grade of woolen goods at least 
ust as as we make them in Europe.” Tariff hearings before the 
ouse ittee of Ways and Means, Fifty-third Congress. September 12, 


1893, page e Additional evidence to the same effect is given in the Boston 
(December, 1893) Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, page 278. And to the same effect, see Switzler's United States Treasury 
Department Wool Report, 1887, pages xxxvi, xxxvii 

V.—PROTECTION NOT BURDENSOME TO CONSUMERS. 

The difference between free raw material in London and protected raw 
material under the McKinley law is only 90 cents in a fine dress suit of 
broadcloth. You can buy abroad a suit of fine broadcloth 5 3 
pounds of scoured wool costing in London 30 cents per pound, or 90 cents for 


all the raw material in such a suit. The whole of the balance of the cost of 
such a suit of elo th "uf; 


price, or € po 
against 30 cents in London). 


or per pound in London, 
and in the United States under the McKinley law the cost of the same 
scoured coarse wool is under 50 cents, so that the greatest difference be- 
tween the free raw material and the protected raw material in a suit of 
workingman's clothing would not exceed 75 cents, as against a difference of 
90 cents between free raw material and protected raw material in a fine 
broadcioth suit, such as the well-to-do would wear for evening dress. To 
give the consumer the benefit of from 75 to 90 cents on each suit of clothes it 
proposed to take from wool the protection that it has had for a generation 
and subject it to the competition of imported cheap free wool. 


VL—COMPARATIVE COSTS OF GROWING—WHY AUSTRALIANS CAN GROW 
WOOL AT LESS COST THAN WOOLGROWERS IN THE UNITED STATES, . 


Ignoring the difference in freight against the American woolgrower, al- 
luded to above, the Australian woolgrower has the advantage of pasture all 
the year round, the pasture in Australia being better in winter than in sum- 
mer. The woolgrower in Australia rents his land from the Government for 
a smaller ch. than the Ohio woolgrower in many cases pays in taxes 
alone, and the latter, owing to our ‘orous Winter climate five months in 
the year, feeds his sheep hay and grain, nearly the whole of which is labor. 
It costs nothing to grow hay or grain; nature does that. The main cost to 
the farmer (to the farmer in the United States) of hay and is in the 
prepa n of the land, in 9 harvesting, and the feeding, which 
are all labor, and which represent 90 per cent of the whole cost of produc- 
tion, the remaining 10 per cent representing interest and taxes. 

Now, under these conditions the cost of raising wool in the United States 
is at least 11 cents per pound in actual outlay greater than the cost of rais- 
ing the same class of wool in Australia or the Argentine Republic, and the 
McKinley tariff law places the duty of 11 cents per pound on im: un- 
washed wool to put the American woolgrower on even terms with his for- 
eign competitor. The latter has advantages of cheap land, and in climatic 
condition and cheaper freight, which to him is fully equivalent to 11 cents 
per pound. 

VIL—IF WOOL BE PUT ON THE FREE LIST IT WILL DESTROY THE AMERICAN 
WOOL INDUSTRY. 


The American woolgrower will have to submit to the disadvantages of 
raising wool in this climate on even terms with his foreign rivals who do 
not have such difficulties to contend with, and so, without adequate pro- 
tection, must necessarily be driven out of the business. Ourseventh largest 
agricultural industry, producing annually $66,000,000 worth of wool, and rep- 
resenting an investment of $100.000,000 in sheep, will be destroyed oy free 
trade. Sheep will be fattened and will then be sent to market as food, and 
flocks will disappear forever. Our food supply will in time thus be decreased 
and our manufacturers eventually will be driven to buy their wool in Lon- 
don or in Australia. 


VIIL—FREE WOOL WILL CAUSE THE EXPORT OF OUR GOLD. 


Gold will be thus sent out of the country again, increasing the harmful 
influences that must follow with the balance of trade permanently against 
us. 

IX.—FREE WOOL WILL.CAUSE OVERPRODUCTION AND UNJUSTLY REDUCE 
THE PRICE OF CEREALS. 


The 8 would be forced into some other industry. They would 
probably plow up their present sheep pastures, when the land is suitable, 
and raise wheat, of which we already Lave an overproduction and a surplus, 
and instead of having 60-cent wheat, as now, the probabilities ar» that, in 
9 of the great increase in our surplus of wheat, in a short time 
we will have only 40-cent wheat. It is to the interest of American farmers 
to diversify their industries, and to produce such articles as will find a 
market at home instead of abroad. 


X.—PROTECTION SAVES COST OF MIDDLEMEN. 


The farmer who can sell direct to the consumer close to his home saves the 
middleman's profits and thecost of transportation, which otherwise always 
lessen the net price to him when he has to find a market abroad. 


XIL—MANUFACTURERS NOT HAMPERED—THE M'KINLEY LAW, SECTION 2%, 
GIVES FREE WOOL TO MANUFACTURE GOODS FOR EXPORT. 


American manufacturers are now in no way hampered in the matter of 
raw material. This is prom by the fact that under the McKinley law our 
imports of fore: wool were much greater than ever before. Weimported 
fore raw wool during the year en June 30, 1893, in round figures, over 
168,000,000 pounds, an increase of 32 P cent over the heaviest imports of any 
one year under any previous tariff law. 

The cost of this wool to the American manufacturer was less, includ: 
duties, than it had ever been before. Now, with the larger quantities o 
woolimported, and with its cost lessened, wherein is there any ground for 
your statement that the American woolen manufacturer is handicapped in 
the matter of raw material? Besides, the McKinley law provides that 
exported goods made of imported wool shall entitle the exporter to a return 
of all such duties paid on such raw material save | per cent. Thus, for ex- 
port 8 the American manufacturer has free raw material. Now, 
why don't he e rt his cloth? Because the labor he employs cost from two 
to three times the labor of his foreign free-trade competitor, making his 
product dearer and more ms gg OR The difference between American and Eu- 
ropean wages is shown by Mr. Latzkoin a table furnished the Committee on 
Ways and Means and republishea in the American Economist. 

Our imports of manufactures of wool under the McKinley law have prac- 
tically not increased at all, and the great increase in our imports of raw 
material (wool) shows that protection, as usted by the McKinley law, 
hasstimulated woolen manufacturing in the Unietd States to such an ex- 
tent and to have increased the American market for wool so greatly that 
the American have required not only allof the American clip, none 
of which is spoe but in addition have had to import over 168,000,000 
pounds of foreign wool to supply their needs, and this has been done with- 
out in any manner increasing the cost of clothing to our people. If there 
has been any change, the cost of a suit of clothes to-day under the McKin- 
ley law is lower than ever before in the history of the country, 


JXHIL—FREE WOOL MEANS LESS REVENUE—IT WILL INJURE OUR MANUFAC- 


TURERS, WILL BENFIT FOREIGNERS, BUT RUIN AMERICANS, 

If the duty be soon removed or even reduced at a time when the Govern- 
ment needs more rather than less revenue, the only way to procure even the 
same revenue that is now collected is to double our imports, If we double 
our imports we obtain our supplies from abroad instead of at home. We 


Boone a fo: 
'vernment? 


XIV.—PROTECTION PROTECTS WOOLGROWERS. 


The employment of American machinery to its fullest capacity under the 
McKinley law, as previously stated, not only consumed all of our own wool 
product, but required the 1 of over 168,000,000 pounds more, an im- 

quantity which never before was even approach: This foreign wool 

been bought because, even with the duty added, it was as cheap as Ameri- 

can wool, the London or free-trade price of all wools having been one- 

half of the American prie for wool of the same kind and quality. It 

therefore, conclusively proven that protection doubles the price to thi 
American grower. 


XV.—WHY WOOLS SO LOW. 


Cheap fore wool makes cheap American wool, and if the American 
woolgrowers had held their wools above the prices here ofthe foreign wools 
with the duty added, the latter, be: cheaper, would have entirely es 2 
plied American mills, and would have left the American clip wholly un E 
and the American woolgrower has been obliged to accept d ices 
during the past few years because the markets of the world for wool have 
been K. The London value of wool during the two years previous 
to Mr. Cleveland's inauguration fell over 30 per cent, and during the same 

od American wool declined less than 7 per cent. If it was not the rde 
tion of the McKinley tariff that stood between Ohio woolgrowers and the 
cheaper wool markets of the world, what was it? 


THE FEAR OF FREE TRADE. 


Since President Cleveland's Ly iin and the assault by his Adminis- 
tration upon the American wool industry, American prices have declined 
from 25 to 30 per cent, when the outside markets of the world are unchanged, 
why? hy did American wools hold up before this Administration 
in and fall immediately afterward? It was because it was well known 
by everybody in the business that the London or free-trade price could not 
be reached without a decline in American prices of at least 50 per cent, and 
the movement toward the London market is in progress. 


XVL—EUROPEAN FACTORY WORKMEN DO AS MUCH WORK AS AMERICAN 
AND FOR LESS WAGES. 


When you state that a workman will produce more cloth in this country 
than in fore countries under conditions otherwise „Fou make a 
statement without foundation in fact. A manufacturer in this vicinity who, 
up to 1890, was m woolen goods in Bradford, England, under free 
trade, moved his machinery underthe McKínley law from — to the 
United States. He has been running identically the same machinery, and 
with someof the same help employed upon the same machinery, under free 
trade in England and under the McKinley law in the United States. He says 
that the same man turns out as much or more work in England as in the 
United States, and that the labor cost in the weaving alone on a yardofcloth 
in England under cheap foreign wages is less than 2 cents, and the labor 
cost of weaving I yard of the same quality of cloth in the United States is 7 
cents. This is owing to the higher wages paid here. 

This is for the labor of weaving alone, and the whole amount of labor 
represented by wages paid in constructing a yard of cloth from the time the 
wool is handled until the cloth is finished is only 15 cents in England, as 
against 34 cents in the United States. This is a comparison of free trade 
and protected labor on the same machinery, and in some cases with the 
same workmen, and is wholly outside of the cost of the raw material. 


XVIL—WHY WE CAN EXPORT LOCOMOTIVES AND WATCHES, 


You say that we export locomotives, watches, hardware, and many other 
th: almost entirely composed of Jabor. Theexporter of locomotives and 
watches gets a drawback of 99 per cent of the duties paid on his imported 
raw material, but in point of fact, locomotives are now exported because 

e can type rather than the fo: type of locomotives are wanted 
abroad. The largest exporter of locomotives informs me that if the English 
machinists choose to copy our patterns of locomotives, owing to the differ- 
ences in labor in their favor, they will be able to beat us out of such foreign 
markets as we now hold. The same applies to watches. When we to 
make watches by machinery the Swiss hand-made watches were supplanted 
by American machine-made watches, and the Swiss watchmakers were idle; 
but since Switzerland has been compelled to pa in the American patterns 
of machinery for making watches, owing to cheaper Swiss labor, they now 
make them cheaper than American watches. 


XVIIL—WHO PAYS THE DUTY? 


tea are not only regaining the markets of the world, which they had pre- 
viously lost, but are inv: the United States, and you can now buy cheap 
Swiss watches at a price, including the duty, that is as low or lower than the 
same grade of American watches, and I would like to know who. in this in- 
stance, the duty? The McKinley duties on watches no longer cover the 
difference between Swiss and American wages, as was the case when that law 
Was made. 


XIX.—MANUFACTURERS FAVOR THE DUTY—FREE WOOL WILL NOT BENEFIT 
MANUFACTURERS. 


You say that by putting raw materials on the free list we would be pro- 
tecting our manufacturers more than we are protecting them now. You 
appear to know more about their interests than they do themselves, other- 
wise m should 85 per cent of all the American woolen manufacturers join 
in a petition to the United States Senate against the placing of wool on the 
free list? You can see in the New York Daily Tribune of September 13 the 
telegram announcing from Washington that woolen manufacturers pro- 
tested for seven hours before the Ways and Means Committee against any 
disturbance of the McKinley duties. * 

“Every manufacturer of woolen goods whospoke strongly opposed the re- 
moval of duties from wool, d that it would be ruinous to the wool- 
growers and flock- owners of the United States, and of no benefit to Ameri- 
can manufacturers or American wool consumers. 

You must admit that manufacturers know more about the interests of 
their own business than those not in the business, like yourself, and that 
the placing of such raw material as wool on the free list would not enable 
them to make a single yard more of anything which they can now make. 


XX.—NO FOREIGN WOOLS NEEDED TO MIX. 


You say that American wool can not be manufactured into as fine goods 
as are produced by à combination of American and fo wools. Here 
you are again greatly in error. The late Capt. J. P. ey, of Ballard- 


val 
ent Committee of Ways and Means, made ury ago 
of American A or Saxony wool which were so extremely fine that a 
of it could be drawn through a lady's finger ring. No finer goods can 
made to-day from any wool grown in any other part of the world. Hun- 


1 believe also Mr. MOSES STEVENS, a member of the pres- 


oods a quarter of a cent 


dreds of thousands of pounds of this picklock or Saxony wool, with a diam- 
eter of from 2,200 to 2,600 fibers to the inch, was sold er this very roof in 
former years. 


roduce it then, but now they produce Saxony wool 
so much cheaper than it can be produced on the Ohio farms that our manu- 
facturers have imported it from Australia, and the American woolgrowers, 

being unable to compete in price, are not nowraising Saxony wool yielding 
2 pounds to the fleece, but have gone into the business of 3 the 
coarser merino wool, because they could clip from5 to6 pounds to the fleece, 
If the duties are removed the Australian competition that forced the Ohio 
woolgrower out of a business eee Saxony wool will also force him 
to abandon the production of Ohio or merino wool. 


[The wool circular of Justice, Bateman & Co., of November 1, 1893.] 
IMPORTATIONS OF WOOL. 


The test amount of wool ever imported in single year was under 
the M: ey law for the year ending June 30, 1893. eimports of raw wool 
then were over 168,000,000 ses or 32 per cent more than the importations 
of any previous Der This refutes and disposes of the charge so often made 
by free traders that it is necessary to put wool on the free list in order to 
glve American manufacturers cheap foreign wools for . are They never 
imported so much foreign wool as under the last year of the Mc ey law, 
the schedules of which were so wisely drawn that under it the woolen mills 
of the United States were employed to their full capacity, so that the entire 
American clip of 1892 was not only all consumed in our home market, but 
168,000,000 pounds of foreign wool besides. 

I WHAT ABOUT OHIO'S CLIP? 

Itis quite true, as you say, that if the duty on foreign wooi be removed 
the American manufacturers would become bidders on fo: wool. If 
American manufacturers are to supply themselves with f 
would be only because it would be cheaper to them than Ohio wooL Who, 
then, will be left to buy the Ohio clip, and whatis to become of it? 


XXL—FREE WOOL WILL DESTROY THE AMERICAN WOOL INDUSTRY. 


It. American wool falls to the foreign price under free trade, the Ohio sheep 
will be fattened and sent to the butcher, and woolgrowing ín Ohio will cease 
to be an industry there except in limited cases where the farmers can oe 
duce the coarser wool sheep for the meat, as — now produce cattle for t 
porpas They would then consider the wool a by-product, as bullocks* 

ides are now considered. When conditions arrive at this point there will 
be no Merino or fine-wool sheep in Ohio, and none of any kind except mut- 
ton sheep, as is now the case in En; d. 

Since the enormous increase in the world's supply in Australia and the 

ntine Republic, prices of merino wool throughout the world have fallen 
and there is not a flock of Merino cena in England to day. The on yshee 
left in that country are the coarse wool or mutton a mainly prod 
for the meat. Under the severity of free trade competition with Australia, 


England to-day produces only 180.000.000 pounds of wool as against 10,000,- 
000 5 : in 155, when ‘Australia only troduced th ee-Hfths of its present 
supply. 


[The wool circular of Justice, Bateman & Co., of November 1, 1893.] 
= TERRITORIAL WOOLS. 


The bulk of the supply in the Eastern market 1s made up of wools from 
the so-called Territories. Values on these qualities have fallen near to the 
free wool level for the reason that more of them are offered for sale and the 
supply 181 r than the present demand. Over 0 per cent of the wool cli 
of the Uni States is now grown in the Territories, from where the clip 
usually sent to market immediately after sh time. An outside price 


for the very best fine scoured Territory wool would be 40 cents. The aver- 
age price is probably not over 36 cents for good merino qualities. Faulty 
mi os and mediums sell in a limited way at à5 cents down to 30 cents 


scoured, according to the merits of the wool. The 
fixed accordingly. 
XXIL—CONDITIONS 1857-1893—WHY PRICES OF AMERICAN WOOL DECLINED. 


Chairman WILSON, of the Committee on Ways and Means, who! 
unable to find any plausible reason for the removal of the duty upon woo 
had toresortfor an illustration to a comparison with conditions in 1857. He 
stated that wool in 1857 was — on the free list, and that at that time we 
were prosperous." Now, what were then the existing conditions? In July, 
1857, Ohio wool was worth 60 cents, and wool was then put on the free 
list; then, as now, the Democrats had control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment. James Buchanan was President and both branches of Congress were 
Democratic. Whatfollowed? Aflnancial panic allover the country, 
and by the end of that year X X Ohio wool had fallen from 60 cents to 30 cents, 
& decline of 50 per cent in six months. 

Chairman WILSON points to this condition as a happy state of affairs, and 
invites the American people toanew trialof the sameexperience. Besides, 
in 1857, the conditions of the world's supply were very unlike those of 1893. 
Australia then produced only 30,000,000 pounds of scoured wool as t 
250,000,000 pounds in 1893, an increase of over 700 per cent; the River Platte 
produced n pounds of scoured wool and in 1893 that country 

'oduced 110,000,000 oM of scoured wool, an increase of 1,000 cent. 

0 


ices in the grease are 


e Cape of Good pe in 1857 produced only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured 
wool, while in 1893 that country produced 50,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, 
an increase of 400 per cent. = 


Thus the world’s supply of wool in 1893 is drawn from the southern hem- 
isphere, where, by reason of perennial pastures, better in winter than in 
summer, wool can be produced at from 10 to 12 cents per pound below its 
cost in the rigorous ter climate of the United States, while in 1857 the 
bulk of the world’s supply came from the northern hemisphere, where, ow- 
5 winter feeding, woolgrowing is always more costly than in Australia. 

ew and extensive flelds for woolgrowing have been opened in the south- 
ern temperate zonethat were idle in 1857. 


XXIII. WRX THE THREAT OF FREE WOOL IN 1893 REDUCED PRICES BEFORE 
THE TARIFF WAS REPEALED. 


In March, 1823, X X Ohio protected wool was worth over 69 cents scoured, 
andin free-trade London the same quality was worth 30 cents. If it were 
known that the McKinley law would not be disturbed X X Ohio wool in fleece 
would again be worth 60 cents scoured (its value on the day President Har- 
rison left the White House), but with free wool the price of XX Ohio would 
be the London price of 30 cents scoured. 

XXIV.—HIGH PRICES FOR FOREIGNERS—FREE WOOL WILL NOT ULTIMATELY 
AND PERMANENTLY GIVE CHEAPER WOOLEN GOODS. 

You say if Americans buy Australian wool it will lessen English Les med 
and advance English prices. This could not take place until the American 
clip is no longer produced. Then if we had enough protection upon cloth to 
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United States under protection, 
raw material in ne of clothes must then be fully as great under free wool 
tected w è 


if clothing is not to be permanenti: 
cree gest what advantage is there in paying such a price for the aperi: 


men: 
When the free trader has realized to the fullest extent all that he ever 


hoped for from free trade, the cost of obtaining it will have been found to 
have been 80 as to have counterbalanced more than hundreds of 
thousands of over the supposed free-trade advantages. 


XXV.—FREE WOOL RUINOUS TO ALL AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 
You can not destroy a great industry in which at least 5,000,000 peopie, di- 
and indirectly ee Without causing much misery to many 
men, nor without crippling to a greater or less degree every other man. 
The oec of this country under the McKinley law has been the great- 
estiníts history. Why should we, therefore, repeal that law under which 
the American nation has been not only the most prosperous nation of the 
world, but during that time the only prosperous nation of the world? 


Very truly, yours, = 
85 3 THEODORE JUSTICE. 


XXVI,—THE PRUE WOOL REPUBLICAN I8 SOUNDLY CONVERTED--THE LOST 
SHEEP STRAYS NO MORE. 
LOCKLAND, OHIO, October 9, 1892. 
Dean SIR: Your letter of the 6th instant, in reply to mine of the 28th nl- 
timo, is at hand, and proves the truth of an old saying, which is, in sub- 
stance, that.a fool can make an in a few lines that will take many 


from a wise man to disprove. 
ou have given me some hard raps, but I will put my pride in my pocket 


and offer your letter to the leading ublican pres of this State for pub- 
lication, that others, misled more than I was by the false claims of Demo- 
saan free traders, may see the error of their course and return tothe fold. 
ours. truly. 
y E. H. GIESY. 
Mr. THEODORE JUSTICE, PAiladelphia. 


Ithank you for the ‘of The American Wool Industry, which reached 
me, and convinced me, ‘ore I received your excellent letter. 


Mr.S r, I have knowledge, acquired by personal experi- 
ence, of the hardships and vicissitudes of the farmer of the 
North. I was raised on a farm. The Parly years of my life were 
spent in hard labor in the clearing, fencing, and cultivation of 

e farm in my own district in Ohio, and I have lived since 

agriculturists all my life. My interests are identified 
with their interests. My property, what little I have, aside from 
the house in. which I live, is all farm property. 

. is a necessity on the part of the farmer. 
It he could uce other things than those now eultivated by the 
American farmer it would be better for him, for if would lessen 
the aggregate prod&ction of each specific commodity, and would 
give to the farmer a better market for the product which he 
now has. And so it is vitally important that no industry which 
he now has shall be taken from him. 

I stand by the industrial development and prosperity of my 
own district. It is my duty to do so. It is my duty to protest 
against the slaughter of one of the best industries of my people. 

It has been a pleasant sight to me to stand in the marts of 
trade during the months when thatcommodity is coming in, and 
watch the prosperity, apparent in the face of the farmer as he 
sells his wool at a fair price and receives its value in cash. I 
felt that he would bə protected from hard times in the matter of 

ying his taxesand PR the developmentof hisfarm. I 

not want to see the look of contentment on the faces of the 
people of my district changed to a look of disgust and despair. 

Overthrow this industry and you cut off this money supply, 
and you render valueless a large percentage of the land of my 
section of Ohio, and the samo is true in other States. I am op- 
posed to it. Idenounceit. It is an outrage. It is an injustice. 

If you were proceeding to carry out the complete develop- 
ment of your: wretched. policy of free raw material, and were 
going to apply it to all the commodities, there would be less 
ground for me to complain. I would feelsure of my obligations 
to the men whose commission I bear. 

I stand here to speak in the name of the farmers of my dis- 
triet and demand their protection: I demand itin the name of 
the Republicans of my district, who have ever favored protec- 
tive tariff; I demand it in the name and on behalf of the Demo- 
crats of my district who will be injured by it, and whose rights 
and interests I am bound to uphold as well as those of the Re- 

ublicans so far as this is concerned; I demand it in the name of 

bor, which will be sacrificed; I demand it in the name of capi- 

tal, which will be destroyed; I will carry the issue to the people 

"of my district, and will ask them to second the demand at the 
ballot box next November. 


A sd 


The Tariff—Its Relation to Sugar. 
SPEECH 


HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 
i OF LOUISIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 
Tne under consid b: R. 757 
1 5 — ete 1 — eration che bill s R. 7971) to exempt from 
Mr. MEYER said: 
HISTORY OF TARIFF CONTROVEUSY. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question of the proper adjustment of duties 
upon imports has occupied the attention of the American peo- 
um throughout a long series of years. At certain periods of our 

i Em has, it is true, a secondary place. In our 
earl tory as a Republic the duties, Mp in some cases os- 
tensibly for protection, were so moderate all along the line that 
the question of their adjustment became one of detailrather than 
of principle. The war of 1812 with Great Britain forced the de- 
velopment of American manufactures, and when the bill of 1816 
was enacted prominent statesmen conceded that in a revision 
of the tariff care should be taken of the industries which had 
grown up under the policy and duty of national defense. At 
that time the strongest opposition to protective duties came 
from New England. 

In October, 1820, at Boston, Daniel Webster declared the 
duties which were then in force to be in some cases enormous, 


and he protested against any increase of duties. But, sir, the 
duties of the tariff of that day were far lower onan average than 
these of the House or the Senate bill of this Congress. In 1824 


the tariff was again increased, but this was not enough for the 
protected classes. In 1828 the celebrated bill of e " 
as it Was called, was passed—a mensure so oppressive in its fea- 
tures that the resistance to it assumed a revolutionary charac- 
ter, the State of South Carolina passing an ordinance declaring 
that the law should not be enforced in her borders. The issue 
thus created between an extreme protective measure and a sys- 
tem of moderate duties was discussed throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. There were extremists on sides, 
but moderate counsels triumphed in the end. 

Under the lead of a great and patriotic statesman (Mr. Clay) 
the famous compromise measure of 1832 was passed, providing 
for a gradual reduction of duties. The best minds of the coun- 
try coóperated in that wise settlement. It was not built on Any 
mere theoretic school of political ertum Spr was a wise, prac- 
tical application of fhe soundest principles of government and 
common sense to exis exigenciesandconditions. Thecrisis 
in our affairs was ave . Peace was restored and the country 
wasspared the painful spectacle of the coercion by armed force 
of one of the States that had helped to creato the Government 
and achieve our independence. 

In 1842 the strife was renewed by the renege of a high pro- 
tective tariff bill, favored by Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and the 
leading Whigs of that day. The measure was opposed by Ben- 
ton, Calhoun, Walker, S Wright, and all the Democratic 
champions. The discussion was profound and on a high plane of 
argument. It extended throughout all the States, and while it 
did notfigure so 5 in the Presidential campaign of 1844 
as the isspe of the annexation of Texas, the tendency of public 
thought ran to free trade and a reduced taxation; and none 
could feel surprise when the Democratic party having gained 
control of the Presidency and both Houses of Congress pro- 
ceeded to enact the celebrated Walker tariff of 1846. 

THE WALKER TARIFF OF 1846. 

This measure was on the whole a very moderate bill though 
framed entirely on the ad valorem principle. There was noth- 
ing revolutionary about it whatever. ere were indeed a 
certain class of extremists and doctrinaires among Democrats 
who complained that the bill did not go far e h. The 
enemies of the bill, on the other hand, were vehement in their 
prophecies of ruin to the revenues and disaster to the country 
in event of the passage of the bill. Now the pending measure 
of tariff reform is arraigned as not going far enough in reduc- 
tion to satisfy the programme of the Chicago platform. Avowed 
protectionists of the . party in another branch of the 
Government are heard saying that the bill is a protective tariff, 
and yet at the same time they allege that the bill will destroy 


our manufacturing industries, 

But in 1846 the opponents of revenue reform claimed that the 
Democrats were passing the bill in violation of their 
during the canvass of 1844. The bill of 1846 passed by 


sition 
cast- 
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ing vote of George M. Dallas, the Vice-President. It vindicated 
; ve DR M wisdom of the great statesmen who framed 
it. The Democracy lost the Presidential election of 1848, but 
the tariff passed by them in 1846 remained on the statute book 
ablessing to the country. Under its benign operation the manu- 
facturers of the country, whose ruin and destruction had been 
so confidently predicted, increased to an extraordinary extent 
and every interest prospered. 

Mr. Blaine has borne honorable and truthful testimony to the 
prosperity of the country at thisepoch. The lessons of history 
can not be gainsaid. Public opinion, even amongthe strongest 
upholders of the protective system, underwent a great change. 
By the year 1857 the tariff had practically ceased to be an issue 
between the two parties. Certain it is that in passing the tariff 
bill of March, 1857, party lines were not drawn, though the sub- 
ject had been exhaustively discussed and fought over for the 
preceding thirty years. All portions of the Union and eminent 
men of both parties coóperated in the p of the law. Sir, 
we may learn a lesson by a closer study of this statute of 1857. 
We had then a Democratic President. 

THE TARIFF OF 1857. 

Franklin Pierce was inthe White House. There was a Dem- 
ocratic Senate and a Republican House of Representatives. 
Robert M. T. Hunter, of Virginia, an eminent free trader, was 
chairman of the Senate Committee of Finance, and it was a sub- 
stitute bill offered by him that with slight changes was finally 
adopted by the two Houses. Thechairman of the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was Mr. Lewis D: Campbell, of Ohio, 
then a Republican. Nathaniel P.Banks, of Massachusetts, was 
Speaker. James Guthrie, of Kentucky, then Secretary of the 

easury, had repeatedly urged the reduction of the tariff. The 
House of Representatives responding to‘the general sentiment 
of the country, passed a bill providing for a reduction of tariff 

tes 


rates. 

The bill as finally agreed upon was stated to be an average of 
about 25 per cent, but would be found lower if the free list be in- 
cluded in making up the average. Who voted for this meas- 
ure? We find in the Senate the great names of Evans, Fish, 
Seward, Trumbull, and Henry Wilson am the Republicans, 
and of Hunter, Douglass, Mason, ‘Toombs, and Ben- 
jamin among the Democrats. In a Senate nearly ced by 

ty division there were 33 ayes and only 8 nays on passing the 
Bil. New England favored the bill. 

In the House of Representatives the bill was voted for by the 
most prominent Democrats and Republicans, and in a Repub- 
. lican House was passed by 123 to 72. Among theRepublicans 

voting for it were Burlingame, Lewis D. Campbell, Henry Win- 
ter Davis, and Israel Washburn, and there were also ald Whigs 
coóperating with such Democrats as Bocock, Fuller, Garnett, S. 
S. Marshall, Orr, and Letcher. Mr. asp eects Ohio, Repub- 
lican, chairman of the Ways and Means ttee, in present- 
ing the conference report, said: 

It is à report unanimously agreed to by members of both branches of 
Congress, from different sections of the country,‘and of the con 
ical parties ofthe day, composing the: committee of conference, to whom the 
delicate and responsible task was ied. 

And again: 

Tam satisfied, in view of all the circumstances which surround this great 
question, that the passage of this bill will give relief tothe country, and 
stimulate and strengthen American industry, whatever may be its effect 
upon the revenue. 

Mr. Campbell also uttered a sentiment that I commend to the 
Republicans of this day as worthy of immitation. He said: 

We have treated iron and sugar and hemp and lead on the principle of 
equality, making the same percentage reduction on each. 

The passage of this bill of March 3, 1857, was a most emphatic 
tribute by publie men, and those the ablest of both political par- 
ties, to the working of the Walker tariff bill of 1845. Mr. Hun- 
ter, the great leader in Co of what was called the fres- 
trade schoolof thought, ad: thatthe Walker tariff bill was 
nof a perfect measure," but said he: 

Itperformed a t.office in its day, but interests and investments had 
grown up under it and itis our duty in g it to res 
terests, and, providing we can make a sensible step in the r 
and reasonable approach to thetrue policy, then to slowly and grad- 
nally, so as to protect from sudden injury the in which have thus 
grown up. Independently of considerations of justice, the dictates of policy 


should vent us from doing anything to prostrate these interests by a 
sudden blow,as theirruin would lead to a general commercial revulsion 
and b disaster upon all. 


I recur to this interesting period of our history for a double 
urpose. First, I desire to show by these citations of opinion 
Lei opposing leaders in 1857, and at a time of intense party ex- 
citement, the spirit in which great men of that day felt it to be 
their duty tolegislate. They rose abovesectionalism and I may 
say above party. They were reluctant to cripple by rash and 
violent legislation any industry that had grown up under a 
governmental policy. 


The words of Senator Hunter were but an echo of the wise. 
eee Saa led Mr. Calhoun to favor the tariff bill of 
1816, though both represented a constituency. not interested in. 
the protective system. Morethan this, the bill was considerate 
of all the States. No State was to be ruined or destroyed or 
denied the benefits of the general gystem pervading the bill. 
A proposition to make war on Louisiana sugar industries found: 
noíavor then with the distinguished men of the Hepublican 
party,and no Democratic free trader could be found who did 
not regard sugar asa fair object for revenue taxation. 

There is the further moral in this reference that although the 
bill of 1846 had been most savagely resisted, and all manner of 
evil predicted as the consequence of its enactment, it was con- 
fessed by every body ten years afterwards that the bill had worked 
well for the great interests of the country, and that the N 
of freer trade —not free trade—which pervaded it should re- 
ceivea larger development. It ap 8 by the debates of the 
time that American manufactures had developed. amazingly 
under the conjoint influence of lower duties and the [pense ied 
crease of specie money resulting from the discoveries of gold in 
California and Australia. The advance of prices had not de- 
pressed but stimulated industry. 

The reductions of duties had not impeded for an hour the.an-. 
ward pro of American manufactures. Mr. Hunter stated 
in 1857 that the product of American iron had doubled in the 
preceding five years, and he foreshadowed the enormous devel- 
opment of this industry in the Union, which is now a matter of 
history. A Pennsylvania Senator indorsed the truth of this 
statement, yet it was from Pennsylvania that the principal op- 

ion eame to the bill of 1846 and to that of 1857.. Thatgrent 
tate; as we now see, underrated her own resources and the 
great capacity of her industrial classes. 

The property and wealth of the country inureased enormously 
under these two liberal tariffs.. From 1530 to 1840 the increase 
of national wealth wasA2 per cent, from 1840 to 1830.the increase. 
was 64 pr cent, but from 1850 to 1860 the increase was 126 per 
cent. In this last period our manufactures increased. 87 per 


cent. This subject was well presented by Senator UE 


Louisiana, some years since in à Senate debate. Heshowed 
there had been no such increase of general prosperitysince 1860 
as in the ten years previous, and he gave the reason, namely, that 
under a low or moderate tariff the tax levied goes chiefly to the 
Treasury, while under a very high tariff the contributions of 
the people go to the manufacturers, and the restrictions upon 
exchanges limit our markets and tend to 5 range 
of * and the general profits of the whole people. 

I our opponents to weigh these facts in a calmer spirit, 
and to ask themselves whether a consideration of our past his- 
tory ought not to lead them to welcome a fair and conservative 
revision of the tariff as best on the whole for every section of 
the Union and best for the manufacturers and their employés. 
1 have no denunciations for those who hold to the -doctrine.of 
the protection of American industry by protective duties. I 
admit that a number of great and patriotic Americans in the 
past have held to this creed. But Iinsist that the great weight 
of American thought prior to the war and that the greatest 
minds of the country favored a moderate scale of duties. 

It matters not that from some of those expressions may be 
found favorable to the idea of protection either direct or inci- 
dental. Passany tariff bill you please for bona fide revenue 
purposes, one designed to raise, say, one-half or two-thirds of the 
revenue necessary for the Government, and you necessarily pro- 
tect a large class of manufacturing interests, and it may be 
nearly the whole of them. A fair revenue duty of 20 or 30 per 
cent on certain manufactured products is very often a most 
effective protective duty in its actual operation. Some of our 
manufactures are independent of any protective. duty and can 
go to the markets of the world. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that all our early tariffs, those 

dby statesmen of the revolutionary school, were low tariffs. 
lthese statesmen protectionists,if you please, you can find 
nothing in their solemn aets of legislation that can give coun- 
3 to the act of 1883 and still less to the McKinley tariff of 
TAHIFFS OF THE CIVIL WAR, AND SUBSEQUENT LEGISLATION, 

Ihave no criticism or complaint to make of the tariff bills 
passed during the civil war. In such a period considerations 
are often amount which in time of peace ought to be dis- 
carded. Nor am I in a mood to condemn the tariff bills passed 
shortly after the war. In the hurly-burly of that great conflict 
the economic lessons of the past had been nearly forgotten. 
They had been forgotten by Republicans and were not too well 
remembered by some of the Democrats. Then there were the 
questions of providing for the publie debt, principal and in- 
terest: of resuming specie paymeuts of providing for pensions 
and a great civil list, and the unfortunate sectional legislation 
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Xf the Republican party—a hundred things, | might say, all 
te to obscure and put out of sight the true principles of 
tariff adjustment and reform. 

Much of this sary I pass over purposely, because I do not 
"wish to revive feeling and old controversies. Above all do 
I desire that a fair, liberal, and moderate settlement of the 
tariff may be arrived at, which will do no injustice or injury to 
any portion of the Union, and under which prosperity may re- 
turn to theentire country. Iam one of those who believe that 
this country is so linked together by common interests, that no 
war upon any State or section can fail to bring some injury to all 
the others. The prosperity of any one conduces to the pros- 
perity of the other States, and inures to the glory and power of 
the entire Union. 

Iam glad to think that this great truth is being generally 
accepted by all our citizens, and it ought not for one moment 


to be absent from our minds. It mgn to control our policy and 
2 our conduct in dealing with this great and difficult ques- 
on. s 


And now, cherishing this sentiment, and with all my heart 
desiring the 8388 ol every member of the Union, I wish to 
speak as briefly as may be of those duties or branches of the tariff 

uestion in which the State of Louisiana is chiefly interested. 

have a right, sir, to address the members of both sides of the 
House in a proper spirit and temper on this question. I shall 
speak to each with entire respect and frankness. ` 

Speaking to the Republicans, I would say that although the 
State of Louisiana has a Democratic delegation on this floor, 
she has the same right to her political preferences as the States 
of Pennsylvania, Maine, and Massachusetts. The delegation 
came here with no wish or mission to work injury or revenge 
upon any State of the Union. Theydesire the prosperity of the 
entire Union, and if their methods of securing it be different 
from your own, they ought notto be punished for it any more 
than the Democratic citizens of your own Republican States who 
do not choose or approve your way of serving the State. When- 
ever it comes to the question of defending this country against 
any foreign foe, you will find Louisianaas ready as she was when 
in 1814 she helped to win the great victory which saved the 
military honor of the Union. — 

Remember that by your policy of emancipation, reconstruc- 
tion, enfranchisement of the blacks and other laws you have, 
whatever your motivesof policy, placed a great strain and burden 
upon a State impoverished and destroyed by the civil war, a 
burden from which the most wealthy and flourishing commu- 
nity of the North might well pray to be delivered. Remember, 
too, that one-half of our population is composed of black men 
and women—a people set free by your policy, enfranchised by 
your act, and next consigned to the great struggle for bread 
which now all over the civilized world is attended with somuch 
of friction, so much of suffering, and often, I grieve to say, with 
such scanty success. 

TREATMENT OF THE BLACK RACE, 

You have claimed to be the friends of those black people. 
Are you still their friends? Can you, will you, outof any resent- 
ment for the whites who prefer other party associations, adopt 
a policy which takes the bread out of the mouths of over half 
this population? To-day they are measurably contented labor- 
ers. not greatly prospering wherə nobody, or at least very 
few, are pros] 1 ey have at least the necessaries of life, and 
they have a hope, like their white employers, for better days. 
Do you wish to add this large class to the present unhappy mass 
of unemployed labor throughout the land: 

Some years ago you proposed to pass an election bill for their 
benefit. Leave it to them and they would say that food and 
shelter were far more important considerations. I ask you to 
be their friends now indeed and in truth. Give them the benefit 
of your sympathy and the full, fair application of the principles 
of political economy which you claim to be best for the country. 
I assume that you feel the justice and fairness of what I say now. 
The only question for you, then, is this, whether I have drawn 
too strong a picture of the ruin that will follow if the policy of 
free sugar be adopted. I assure you that I speak the solemn, 
sober, literal truth when I declare to you that the policy of free 
sugar means the starvation or exile of hundreds of thousands of 
African laborers. 

There is no other work for them to do where they live but this 
work. The lands are adapted, and wonderfully adapted, to the 
growth of sugar. Under the conditions that existed in 1857 to 
1861 a moderate duty of 21 per cent ad valorem sufficed to sus- 
tain and develop this industry against the competition of trop- 
ical sugar. But destroy this industry,and there is nothing to 
which either the whites or blacks, amounting in all to 500,000 
peoplo, now engaged in and deriving employment from sugar 
production, can turn their hands. The whites, or a part of them, 
may emigrate to other fields of labor, but what will you do with 
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the groat mass of the blacks. Are you ready to deplete the 
3 Treasury in order to ship them to Santo Domingo or the 
ropics? 

Or will you give them a home in New England or the great 
States of the Northwest? New England is already crowded. 
She does not want black immigrants, as I believe. In the 
Northwest the laborer is now barely living, and he is often un- 
employed. And yet you must do something, if you deprive 
these black people of a living. Suppose the future historian 
should take up the record of your achievements for the black 
man and find that when he had ceased tofurnish you with politi- 
cal power you had inflicted on him this terrible doom. Do you 
think that he would find for youract one word of vindication or 
extenuation? Sir,I wish tospeak, and I do speak, not to wound, 
not to irritate or denounce, not to bring up an unhappy past, 
but to protest against the commission of a great wrong, which, 
if not so meant and designed, will be none the less cruel and 
deadly in its operations. 

What I have said to Republicans appen with almost equal 
force to the Democrats of the North. You coöperated in the 
measures and policy which led to the emancipation and enfran- 
chisement of the blacks and their transfer from a protected con- 
dition in which comfortable support and sustenance were never 
wanting, and exposed them to the conflicts and hazards of afree 
society, with its fierce and increasing competition for bread, and 
arivalry with the Caucasian laborer. You helped to put him 
in this terrible battle between capital and labor. Certainly he 
has some claim on your consideration and mercy. 

Certainly I have a right to assume that with 2,000,000 of white 
men in this country now out of pel red ou can not want to 
augment this number by half a million additional beggared 
people, far more ignorant, helpless, and unable to shift for 
themselves in new conditions than the whites. This would not 
be justice, or mercy, or statesmanship. But this is what the 
ery of free sugar” means for Louisiana and for her black people. 
You may say that sugar is food, the daily food of the people, and 
ought to be free from taxation. 

ask you in turn, do you think it well for a great Republic 
like this to be dependent, entirely dependent, upon foreign 
countries for any part of its food supply? Germany, France, 
Austria, and Russia grow theirown sugar. Great Britain may 
endure such a state of dependence, for she can not feed herown 
people by home supplies, and besides she commands the seas 
and can draw in peace and in war from every quarter, but what 
is a necessity for her would be a needless shame and a disgrace 
for a country with such unbounded resources as our own, and it 
must b» remembered that we do not command the seas. 

We are only sixth in naval power, and a war with England 
would find us unable to import the supplies of sugar, for which 
some of you would have us to be dependent on Cuba, St. Do- 
mingo, Hawaii, and Europe. With these conditions not likely 
to be soon changed, is it wise to destroy our large sugar indus- 
try? Is it not far better to build it up, and in part, at least, to 
have our own sugar supply? Remember, sir, that sugar is a 
bulky article, not like tea and coffee, which in time of war could 
so much more easily evade blockade. 

But, sir, I wish to ask Democrats who are thinking of abolish- 
ing the sugar duty, or of reducing it so low as to destroy our 
production, whether they have fairly weighed the question of 
what constitutes a revenue tariff, and whether they are willing 
to respect the traditions of the past, the legislative acts of the 
Republic, and the principles of tariff adjustment laid down by 
the most eminent revenue reformers of our history. Tested by 
all of these standards, you have no right to abolish or cutdown 
the duty on sugar. 

PRECEDENTS AND AUTHORITIES FOR SUGAR DUTIES, 

What has been our general policy as a Government in respect 
tosugar? Our first tariff duties on sugar were entirely for rev- 
enue; for we did not acquire Louisiana till 1803, nor Florida till 
1820. Texas, with a large sugar er aes but not developed, 
did not come to us till 1845. We find the earlier tariffs im- 
posed considerable duties on sugar, though we did not make a 
pound of it. These were the tariffs of 1789, 1790, 1791, May, 
1792, 1794 and 1795, 1797, 1800, and 1804. 

Tn these tariffs we find brown s taxed 1 cent, 1} cents, and 
all the way to 24 cents per pound. Other sugars of higher grade 
were taxed from 3 to 5 cents, and even 9 cents per pound. We 
had then no war, no talk about a free breakfast, and sugar was 
by the fathers of the country deemed a fair object of revenue 
taxation. Pursuing our legislative history from 1804 down to 
1816, a period that embraced first a condition of quasi war and 
next actual war with Great Britain, we find raw sugars put at 
24 cents to 5 cents per pound, and other sugars of higher grade 
at 9 and even 18 cents per pound. 

These duties were laid for revenue, and it may be added that 
under the circumstances of war and public distress the particular 
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rates then imposed do not constitute a precedent, except as to 
the general principle of treating sugar as a prominent article of 
revenue taxation. 

The tariff acts of 1816, 1818, 1819, 1824, and 1825 were well-con- 
sidered laws and constitute a deliberate Government licy. 
How was sugar treated by these laws? We find raw brown 
sugar taxed 3 cents per pound, refined loaf sugar at 12 cents per 
pound, and lump sugar at 4 cents per pound. 

These duties were maintained in the acts of 1828 and 1830. 
There were many tariff changes, but no change in respect to 
the sugar tariff. The act of 1832 put 23 cents on raw sugars. 

We approach next the era of the tariff and nullification agita- 
tion of 1832. By the act of March, 1833, known as the Lanes Sek 
mise act, there was provided a gradual and prospective reduc- 
tion of all tariff rates. Sugar had nothing to do with this 
controversy, but the duty fell under the general system of the 
bill to reduce duties. It did not fall, however, below 2 cents 
per pound on raw sugars, and by the tariff act of 1812 the duty 
on raw sugars was again placed at 23 cents per pound, and on 
higher grades from 4 to 6 cents per pound. 

his last act was avowedly a protective-tariff act, passed un- 
der the auspices of Henry Clayand the Whigsof that day. But 
we sce all through in the earlier revenue tariffs, in the war 
tariffs, in the post bellum legislation of 1816, 1824, and 1828, asin 
the compromise act of 1833, and the Whig protective tariff of 
1842, a duty imposed on sugars in excess of any rates which are 
now suggested. Does not all this mark a policy which is worthy 
of our consideration? 

Butlet us take the Walker tariff of 1846, à Democratic and 
revenue-tariff measure. Allsugars were taxed 30 per cent ad 
valorem. The ruling price of sugar was then 44 to 71 cents per 
pound, so that the duty was equal to from 1.3to 2.1 cents per 
pound, or an average of 1.6 cents per pound. This is actually 
in excess ind largely of what the duty would now amount to 
under the pending bill as ed by the United States Senate. 
It must not be forgotten that when the Walker tariff rate was 
e pet Louisiana was a wealthy and prosperous Commonwealth 
and every agricultural interest thriving with organized, con- 
tented, and thoroughly reliable labor, and all the relations of 
business and industry harmonious. That duty was more liberal 
to the planters then than 50 per cent would be now. Have we 
not a right to ask Democrats of this day to pay some respect to 
this great monument of Democratic wisdom and 8 
Referring to a letter of Andrew Jackson's Secretary of the 
` Treasury, cited in a report made to the Senate February 16, 
1831, we find more Democratic authority in the same line of 
thought. The language of this report is worthy of attention. 
Tt says: 

The duly of 2/cents per pound on brown sugar when we obtained Louis- 
iana was evidently im for revenue alone. During the war of 1812itwas 
doubled for revenue. Under these duties, however, the culture of thesugar 
cane and the manufacture of sugar grew to a degree of importance that well 
merited the attention of Congress, and in 1810 the duty was fixed at 3 cents 
pe pound. As this exceeded the duty laid before Louisiana was obtained 

y cne-half cent a pound, it may be considered that the duty was increased 
to that amount for the protection and encouragement of one of the most im- 
1 produets ot agriculture and manufacture which this country can 

The report then proceeds to show that Louisiana was produc- 
ing in 1828 two-thirds of all the sugar required for home con- 
sumption. In the matter of price the report said that it had 
been constantly decreasing, and that ‘‘ the competition between 
foreign and domestic 1 had kept down the price.” 

Such was Democratic policy and such the policy also of their 
opponents in the old days. 

assing to the tariff imposed during the civil war, we find raw 
sugars taxed from 2 cents to 3 cents per pound, with an increase 
of duties for the higher gres This p was maintained in 
the numerous tariifs following the war. The lowest rate was 
that of 1 cents on certain raw sugars by the acts of 1870 and 
1872, but other raw sugars were taxed from 2 cents to 21 
cents per pound. Twenty-five per cent additional on all these 
duties was added by the law of March, 1875. 

For this legislation from 1861 to 1875 the Republicans were 
chiefly responsible, but the Democrats did not oppose it. On 
ihe contrary, their ablest thinkers, like Mr. David A. Wells, 
ue ene and eulogized this duty as one of the best in the whole 

The aet of 1883 imposed a duty of 1.40 cents per pound on 
sugars not above 15 Dutch standard testing 75°, and placed on 
sugars above 13 and not above 16 a duty of 2 cents per pound. 

In other words, the policy of both parties, as shown by the 
laws and public declarations of eminent men, appears to have 
been nearly uniform down to the time of thelegislation of 1890, 
whích made raw sugar free, but gavea bounty tothe producers. 
I have cited the examples of our early history. It is not eas 
to find special declarations in favor of this tax in that period, 
because hardly anyone disputed the propriety or wisdom of this 


tax, but we find Mr. James Buchanan saying in his speech of 
August, 1842: 


In rogard to the article of sugar, the caseis this: Although its useisequally 
extensive with that of tea and coffee, yet it is a domestic production andits 
culture in Louisiana has there- 


reduced the * to the consumer. It is, 

fore, a fair subject for revenue and “incidental protection." The interest 
of the AE planter is one which we are bound to cherish. It has the 
higher on my regard becauseit is an agricultural interest. If we 
should suffer to enter our ports duty free it would impoverish and 
ruin one of the sovereign States of the Union, and in the end greatly en- 
hance the price of sugar to the consumer. 


Süch were the views of James Buchanan, the leading mind of 
a great State which was Democratic from the days of Jefferson 
to his own time, the friend of Andrew Jackson, and at a later 
aay President of the United States. 

ut let me read you the words of Silas Wright, of New York, 
a great Democratic Senator, whose mind seemed to grasp the 
most difficult financial problems as if by intuition; one whose 
master intellect, joined to the simplicity and purity of his life, 
made him justly the pride of his State and an honor to the Re- 
public even amid the galaxy of that day, so fruitful in genius. 
In an exhaustive discussion of the tariff question in the United 
States Senate on April 19 and 23, 1844, he said of sugar: 

This is an icultural production which has grown into importance in 
our country within a few years, comparatively spea , and yet it has al- 
ready become ee staple of one section, and the cultivation and pro- 
duction are rapidly increasing. He was wholly unacquainted with this 
branch of agriculture und could not, therefore, form any opinion as to the 
extent of protection required forit. The article was one which had been 
very heavily taxed under almost all our tariff laws; formerly much more 


as a rich source of revenue than from any object of EMO thedomes- 
tic production. It had proved to be an article which would bear a higher 


rate of revenue duty than almost any other considerable article of import 
in our whole list. 
The duty im under the present tariff law is much less than that 


under the of 1816 or any intermediate law, other than the ual re- 
ductions under the compro: act, and yet the rates, as had 

were from 67 to 101 per cent under this law. It would also be observed tha: 
the fall off inthe trade in this article, upon a comparison with the six 
years, had been 55 per cent, and with the single year 1842 but 48 per cen: 
much less than most of the other articles subject to such extreme rates o; 
duty. These facts were referred tofor the p of showing that the arti- 
cle would bear a very high revenue duty, and he did not doubt that all the 
protection required, and certainly all which it would be reasonable to im- 
pose upon an article of such universal consumption, could be afforded with- 
out a violation of the revenue principle. 

Such was the way in which a great, a thoughtful, and pro- 
found financier deemed it his duty to approach the question of 
this sugar tax. He favored a liberal revenue duty, with its in- 
cidental protection to a great agricultural interest. This is 
our position to-day. We stand with Silas Wright. 

ere stood John C. Calhoun, the great apostle of free trade 
and tariff reform? Search his many speeches on this tariff 
question, and where will you find a word of criticism of the 
sugar duty? But, sir, you do find his vote recorded for the 
tariff of 1816, which imposed 3 cents per pound on raw sugars, 
4 cents on powdered sugar, and 12 cents on loaf sugar. I com- 
mend Calhoun vote and Silas Wright's teachings to those of 
our day who ignorantly worship at the altar of free trade, but 
are unwilling or unable to grasp its principles. 

Ichailenge, sir, anyone to name a greatstatesman of any party 
rior to the civil war, or I may say down to a later period, who 
eld that sugar should not be placed on the dutiable list. Under 

any fair protective system the industry was bound to be included 
and receive its just measure of protection. Asarevenue article 
no prominent man of any party proposed an abolition or a seri- 
ous reduction of the duty. But appealing to my Democratic 
friends I ask them to call up in their recollection the names of 
the most distinguished revenue reformers since the civil war, 
those who have been conspicuous in reviving attention to the 
subject and in pleading in and out of season for the cause of rev- 
enue reform. 

Go over the list, if I1 please, of James B. Beck, William R. 
Morrison, John Randolph Tucker, ROGER Q. MILLS, John G. 
Carlisle, David A. Wells, and other hardly less distin, hed and 
eloquent advocates of tariff reform, and you will hardly find one 
who does notrecognize the truth that sugar is a proper subject 
for an ample revenue duty, and an article of others which 


yields the largest revenue to the Government while at the same 
time it imposes the least burden upon the consumer. The true 
theory of à revenue tariff is to raise the maximum of revenue 


necessary for an economical government with the minimum of 
burden to the people who have to pay the tax. This is an ele- 
mentary principle of a revenue tariff as distinguished from one 
merely intended to benefit certain favored classes. 

Take the different tariff bills reported by Democratic commit- 
tees of the House of ory sensi eE ya since thecivil war. There 
was the Wood tariff bill, placing the duty on raw sugar at 2.30 
cents per pound; the Robbins bill, to regulate the duties on 
sugar, Qu Bone duty at 2.40; and the bill on in the 
Forty-sixth ngress by Messrs Garfield, FRYE, Tucker, Car- 


lisle, and Morrison, placing the duty on the commonest grade 
of sugars at 2.18 cents. Take the celebrated Mills bill, passed 
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by a party vote through the House of Representatives and 
opted by the Democratic party in their national convention 
in 1888 at St. Louis. The duty in that bill was as follows: On 
sugars testing not above 75° a duty of 1.15 cents per pound, and 
for every additional degree thirty-two thousandths of a cent per 
pound; on sugar above 13 Dutch standard and not above 16, 2.20 
cents, and for refined sugars 2.40 cents per pound. 
AUTHORITY OF MILLS, CARLISLE, AND MANNING. 


Mr. MILLS, the author of this bill, was too able a man and 
too well grounded in the principles of political economy to favor 
the scheme of free sugar. But perhaps the best exposition of 
the Democratic doctrine on this question may be found in the 
speech of the Hon. John G. Carlisle, our present Secretary of 
the Treasury, delivered May 19, 1888, in this House. Hear the 
clear elucidation of the question by this master mind: 


ofthe duty on sugar, 
the effect upon the revenue, and upon the pe who are com ed to pay 
overnmen: 


and they show that the domestic 
the total consumption was 3,111,640,000 po 
siderably less than one-tenth of the domestic consumption is 


collected during the last fiscal opes Was 857,000,000. Now, 
assuming that the whole amount of the duty is added to the price of the do- 
mestic article, itis clear that whenever $1 is. taken out of the pocket of the 
consumer on account of this increased price more than $10 are paid into 
the Public Treasury for the support of the Government and the dischage 
of its o! ons. 

The — e this duty, therefore, while it would undoubtedly reduce the 
revenue, would afford very little relief to the pet in comp: with the 
relief that would be afforded by the of duties many o artícles 
in common use. For instance, the duty collected last year upon woolen 
goods, cotton s, and iron and steel was $62,000,000; but this was a very 

of tho consumers of 


year ] 
C the samo rule to this article wh 
to sugar, and gen en on the other side also y 
is the whole amount of the duty is added to the 
that the increased 


If gentlemen desire to extend relief to the producers of sugar, and at the 
ple of the country, let them propona vate: 
implements used in the cul- 


for the market; upon the mate: th 
spem tne clothing which they and their 
laborers are compelied to wear. 

We find the same line of thought stated most forcibly by Sec- 
retary Manning in his report of December, 1886. He then 
that this tax was— 
cheaply andeasily collected; that no increased price paid by the consumers 
was an unconsidered trifie, and that what is taken from the taxpayers goes 
into the taxpayers’ treasury, and not into a few private. bank accounts. 

He further said this was— 
our easiest and next to the uua mylene and item of revenue (951,777,948), at an 
annual cost of less than 90 cents per head. 
is to be found 


The same competition and the same reasoni 
most forcibly stated in the early reports of Mr. David N. Wells 
when Commissioner of Inte Revenue. 

I have not the time to cite, as I would like todo, the emphatic 
statements of William R. Morrison, J. Sean A Tucker, and 
others. I can only refer those who wish to a themselves of 
the judgment and experience of others to the debates in this 
House February 15, 1883, on the sugar schedule. I wish to refer 
especially to the opinions of Mr. Minus, Mr. Reagan, Mr. But- 
terworth, Mr. Hoar, Mr. Miller, Mr. HATCH (now in this 
House), Mr. Sparks, Mr. Page, Mr. Townshend of Illinois, Mr. 
Calkins, Mr. Carpenter, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Morrison, Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, Mr. Kelley, Mr. Tuckerof Virginia, Mr.REEDOf Maine, 
and Mr. Kasson—all of them favoring the sugar tariff, some on 
the ground of revenue and others on the principleof protection. 
You have here an almost unbroken chain of precedents and au- 
thority from the earliest period of our Government down toa 
very recent period. 

LOUISIANA'S PRODUCTION OF SUGAR. 


Under the high sugar tariff of the period of war in 1812 and 
the subsequent tariffs. the sugar industry of Louisiana sprang 
into being and flourished. A t amount of capital was in- 
vested in it. I have shown you by a Senate report of 1831 that 
in one year, 1828, Louisiana produced two-thirds of the sugar 
required for use in the United States. Even under the greatly 

ced rates of the Walker tariff of 1816 and the act of 1857, 
with its 20 per cent reduction on the Walker rate, Louisiana 
nt the time of the civil war one half of the total 

quantity of sugarconsumed byourcountry. The product wasin- 
creased in the crop of 1861 to 528,231,500 pounds, although at that 
time Louisiana was shut off from the markets of the Union and 


the world and production embarrassed by many of the incidents 
of a groat war. I admit that there were some countervailing 


erican ze and Steel 


Sines She had no competition in 1861 for most of the 
outhern . 

In the years following 1862, 1863, and 1864 the State became 
the theater of hostile operations, and all industries went by the 
board. The slaves were freed, labor disorganized, the levees 
cut, the fields overflowed, capital became a fugitive, and all in- 
dustrial operations on the plantations were reduced to a state of 
disorder approaching chaos or primitive conditions. It was no 
wonder, then, that the production of cane sugar fell in 1864 to 
a mere atelle of 10,800,000 pounds. The ex and trouble 
of building up this industry of growing and manufacturing 
su is enormous, greater by far than that of any other agri- 
cultural industry, and requiring far more capital and skill. But 

ital and credit were both gone in 1865, 

he production, however, slowly increased year by year, as 
conditions were improved and labor became more steady and 
reliable, although the tariff rates were not increased. Consid- 
ering this fact, and that just as the planters were beginning to 
get on their feet the agitation to reduce the rates of duty be- 
gan, and that at the same time they had to encounter the se- 
vere competition of the European sugar created by monopoly 
and cheapened by export bounties, the success of the Louisiana 
planters in building up this industry to its old proportions is in 
the highest sense creditable to their energy, skill, and courage. 
They had every disposition to avail themselves of improve- 
ments in methods of production and manufacture, but to do so 
required ample capital. They had to take heavy risks in any 
new departure. eir partial success, sofar from being an ob- 
ject of criticism, is a marvel as great as the levee system which 
they o 3 before the war without any aid from 
the National Government. Their crop of 1891-92 was 360, 499, 
207 pounds; that of the following year, 452,068,627 pounds. 

THE BOUNTY SYSTEM. 

I come now to that great departure in our revenue system 
which culminated in the tariff bill of 1890, by which imported su- 
gars were made free, and a bounty given to the producers of su- 
gars testing not less than 90° of 2cents per pound, and upon those 
between 807? and 90? of li cents per pound. The idea of a bounty 
to stimulate an industry isnot unknown to our early legislation, 
Weare familiar with the system of fishing bounties, intended 
notso much pisa e to add to our food supply ns to encourage 
the AUR and resolute class of men upon whom we: would have 
to depend tomanour naviesin time of war. They wereanursery 
for the American Navy for long years. This system was, how- 
ever, in disuse, and to apply itto American industries was re- 

d as a novelty. planters of Louisiana felt that they 
been encouraged by legislation to apply their capital toa 
great and complex industry, which supported over 500,000 peo- 
They felt safe, no matter whether the doctrine of protec- 

tion prevailed or that of a revenue tari 

Apply either system fairly and OMM AS this industry 
would: be moderately safe even against the bounty-fed sugars of 
Germany, the pauper-grown sugarof Cuba, or even the Chinese 
grown and free sugar of the Sandwich Islands. They were 
alarmed at the very suggestion of sugar being taken out of the 
usual category of protected industries and put under the frail 
and uncertain shield of a bounty which there was great reason 
to apprehend would be obnoxious to a majority of the American 
people and become more and more obnoxious to them just in 

portion as the industry should developand the amount which 
would have to be paid out of the public Treasury augmented. 
The very success and development of the industry so far from 
fortifying it would only serve to expose this form of protection 
to assault and overthrow. Then there were the leaders of the 
Democratic party in each Heuse and in the press serving public 
notice upon their opponents on every occasion that as soon as 
they obtained power the bounty feature would be swept away. 
In such a case sugar would be left defenseless, 

Under such a condition of affairs was it strange that the Rep- 
resentatives of Louisiana in both branches of Congress protested 
against treating sugar upona different footing from other in- 
dustries. The Republican leaders of Louisiana, many of them 
interested in sugar production, and the colored ple whose 
livelihood de ded on this industry sent up their protests 
against the p of the bounty form of protection. There 
was no party spirit in this on the part of anybody in Louisiana. 
The people were not thinking of party. They acted simply 
from an instinct of safety. Who can blame them? 

The law of 1890 once d what could Louisiana do but ac- 
cept the new poliey the Government? This is what our 
people did. They went on with their sugar farms; they em- 
pores their old laborers as they hnd done in the past, and as 

as their capital and means permitted they introdu all the 
new and expensive 3 methods then in existence. They 
made a grand struggle for the preservation of their industry. 
Under an improved system of culture they had already increased 
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the product of cane per acre over the old pes and by the dif- 
fusion mothod of manufacture they greatly increased the amount 
of saccharine matter obtained from a ton of cane sugar. 

The planter beheld with no envy but with warm approval the 
aid extended to the grower of beet sugar. 'There was no con- 
flict between the two. The results of the beet culture I shall 
not recite. Suffice it to say that they are most gratif . But it 
must be remembered that this industry, even with the aid of 
the Government bounty, involved great risks for those who un- 
dertookit. The capital required for machinery was very large, 
the culture of the beet so as to procure a proper article was a 
new industry and by no means simple, but enough has been 
done to warrant the hope that with the bounty system of the 
act of 1890, or the protective duties of earlier tariffs or with a 
fair revenue duty, this new industry will be a perfect success. 
There is a very large area suitable to the growth of the beet. 
There is also land enough and far more than enough in the 
States of Louisiana, Texas, and Florida suitable for cane sugar 
to produce all the sugar that this country can possibly require 
in the future. 

And now, sir, with this state of things, after the Louisiana 

ters have made all their contracts for the current year, 

red their laborers, incurred debt, and staked their fortunes 
and financial honor; and after the manufacturers of the best 
sugar in Nebraska, Kansas, and California have incurred like 
obligations, and perhaps even a greater outlay, we are con- 
fronted with a proposition to terminate the whole thing ab- 
ruptly and to put sugar on the freelist. Even with avery mod- 
erate revenue duty, such as is imposed by the Senate bill, this 
proposition would involve hardship and ruin to the planter, 
with ruin and iticreased hardship to the laborer t upon 


to ntain order, enforce its authority, and suppress labor 
riots. There is peace and obedience to law,a z eime 
between employer and labor. Is it wise, is it just to force col- 
lision between the two orsuffe to either by a precipi- 
tate change of your deliberate public policy? 

The consequences to the grower of beet suga 
50 many people as in Louisiana, but the persons affected by the 
question have an equal right to ask you to spare them the con- 
sequences of a fickle and destructive policy. I do not see how, 
with free sugar and a repeal of the bounty, or alow-sugar duty, 
the beet-sugar manufacturer can escape bankruptcy. 

Good lawyers insist that the Government has no legal power 
to abrogate the bounty inside of the fifteen years for which it 
was imposed. I will not discuss this question; but I stand on 
the undeniable proposition that you have induced a large class 
of citizens to invest their capital in this business and to incur 
contracts which they will not be able to fulfill. Under such 
circumstances, with largely over half a million of people depend - 
ent on this business, I hold that you are morally bound either 
to preserve the bounty or to impose a revenue duty which will 
be a fair equivalent if the bounty be repealed. 

Look at your tariff bills, whetherof 1890 or the House or Sen- 
ate bill, and see the heavy duties imposed on woolen goods and 
on the ready-made clothing of the rman; lookat your metal 
schedule, with its large duties on ali the formsof iron and steel 
used by the farmer; look at the schedule of the plain crockery, 
china, and earthen ware used by the labor employed in the fac- 
tory and on the farm, and tell me, if you can, that the burdens 
of taxation which you allow to remain are to be lightened by 
taking away thé petty tax of perhaps 50 cents per head on sugar. 
The logic of this beneticent consideration for the r man's 
‘breakfast table” is too pitiful to deceive anyone. It will not 
deceive the American consumer. Is it toomuch to say that the 
large sugar revenue is to be taken off in order to create a ne- 
cessity for the high duties on the great articles of consumption 
which in their operation impose the héaviest burdens on the 
consumer, and thereby yield the most of bounty to the favored 
manufacturers? The petty relief of free sugar to the man 
is about on a with the wise sug on of the child of Marie 
Antoinette when she was told that poor French people were 
suffering for bread. *'I can't understand it," said she; “why 
don'tthey eat cake?” A pound or a slice of free cake ought to 
supplement the free sugar on the breakfast table and sweeten the 
scrutiny of the poor man's heavy bill for woolen clothing and 
all the great essentials of human life. 

THE SUGAR TRUST. 

Iam aware, sir, that much of this demand for free sugar grows 
out of the prejudice against the sugar trust. Louisiana has 
nothing to do with the sugar trust in any orform. None 
of her sugar growers or retinershave aught to do with it. They 
are in no combination with any or to raise the 


of sugar to the mass of the American people. There is, if any- 
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paringa 
riod of two months in the year the sugar of Louisiana, w. CH 


two. 

The sugar planters, however, are not seeking to transfer the 
great business of refining raw sugars to Great Britain or other 
countries. They believe it better for the country that this busi- 
ness should be done on our own soil. The adjustment of the 
proper rate of duty in order to secure this desirable result is 
one they are willing to leave to the wisdom of Congress, They 
would do no injustice to the Eastern refiner, but having no al- 
liance or connection with the sugar trust, but rather an 
ing interest, they feel it to be a gross injustice and ha: p 
that they should be destroyed in order to strike a blow at an 
unpopular trust. 

THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish in this connection to speak very briefly 
in relation to our treaty of reciprocity for seven years with the 
Hawaiian Islands, concluded on the doth of January, 1875, and 
extended in the year 1884 for seven years longer. In that 
treaty we made walinn sugar free—a sugar grown almost 
wholly by Asiatic labor. We have remitted in duties on sugar 
about $55,000,000. What have we gained by the treaty? Little 
or nothing. It was alleged as a motive for this treaty that it 
was to make it in order to prevent England from ac- 
q i these islands. Sir, it was not ne . Our influence 

ominated there long before the making of the treaty, and our 
influence was never greater than since the treaty was rendered 

ically null by the legislation of 1890 making sugar free 
mall countries. There is absolutely nothing to show that 
England is sufficiently desirous to acquire the islands to run 
any risk of displeasing the United States. Thes test re- 
view of our diplomatic history discloses this fact. It can not be 
controverted by any candid man. 

But, if we desire positions of advantage on the Pacific, wh 
not make your reciprocity treaty with xico, a country ric 
in resources, with a long line of seacoast and defensible har- 
bors? Yet we refused—wisely refused, as I eonsider—to carry 
outa reciprocity treaty with Mexico. It is said that the treat 
is necessary in order to give us a valuable trade with Hawaii. 
Sir, it was demonstrated in the Senate debates of 1890 that our 
imports from Hawaii were larger by far than our exports to that 
country. Sir, it is not a population either able or willing to 
make with us a fair exchange of commodities. Our imports 
from Hawaii in 1889 were $12,847,740. Our exports the same 

ear were only $3,375,661. Other years showeda like disparity. 

he Pacific coast did not even get the boon of cheaper 
under the treaty. Hawaiian sugar was 1 cent to 2 cents per 
pound higher than im Cuban sugar. The American eon- 
sumer gained nothing at all. The profit all went to the pro- 
ducer in Hawaii and the contract coolies he employed. 

Now, sir, if this article is to be sp etica to tariff duty it 
seems to me that the treaty should be either repealed or modi- 
fied. The Hawaiian sugar, by reason of the cheap freights, has 
naturally the Pacific coast market as against com n from 
Europe, Cuba, or Louisiana, It is a questionof freights. Noth- 
ing can beat them there but free sugar from Mexico or the devel- 
opment of beet-root sugar in California. If there be anything 
to be gained by encouraging Hawaiian trade, it would be a fair 
adjustment to so modify the Hawaiian treaty as to give that 
country a differential duty on sugar—something lower than we 
impose on other countries. But even without this discrimina- 
tion the Hawaiian Islands have a natural advantage in securing 
the Pacific coast market, and that will be for them a very great 
boon and stimulus. 

On this subject the arguments of Senators SHERMAN, DOLPH, 
PETTIGREW, and MILLS against the treaty are absolutely con- 
VOCE and 3 4 i T im 

revert tothe great question whether this important sugar 
industry shall be stricken down by a repeal of the bounty or by 
a denial of an adequate duty. I have endeavored to discuss the 
question with temper, fairness, and respect for the motives of 
my opponents of either party. I would willingly believe that 
these gentlemen have no idea of the fearful injury mr are 
about to inflict upon our people. They may suppose that I am 
speaking the language of excitement or exaggeration in depict- 
ing the ruin that will follow, but, sir, I do but echo, and that 
very imperfectly, the opinions and convictions of our wisest and 
most experienced business men. 


VOICE OF THE COMMERCIAL BODIES OF LOUISIANA. 
I speak the voice of our commercial bodies and all the ex- 
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changes of New Orleans—the Sugar and Rice Exch the 
Stock Exchange, the Cotton Exchange, the Produce Exchange, 
and the trunk railroad lines and others, These bodies have ap- 
ae to Congress and pleaded with you to save over one hun- 
red millions of invested capital—a vast sum for a State not 
wealthy and barely recovering from the shock of the civil war. 
If this industry be destroyed, the suffering will be felt in every 
part of Louisiana, for you can not ruin half of the State without 
giving a blow to all of the Commonwealth. But your act will 
ve yet a wider operation. This industry affords a market to 
all the States of the great valley. 

There is $1,200,000 in coal brought from Pennsylvania and 
Alabama; $2,400,000 in mules and horses from Tennessee, In- 
diana, and Missouri; $4,200,000 in breadstuffs from Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Kansas; $3,600,000 in meats from Ohio, Illinois, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas; $4,800,000 in corn, oats, and hay 
from Kansas, Missouri, Illinois,and Iowa; $6,000,000 in machin- 
ery and implements from Missouri, Pennsylvania, New York, 
and Illinois, with cooperage, boots and shoes, clothing, and sun- 
dries from other States, a total of $29,910,000 of imports from 
the rest of the Union. In no part of the country is there a 
greater necessity and readiness for exchanges with the grain 
and meat growing and the manufacturing portionsof the Union. 

But even if these 500,000 people traded with no other States, 
still the magnitude of the interest involved and the numbers 
a ought to make men pause before they risk the crea- 
tion of a desert to take the place of organized industry and 
happy homes. Sir, I can not but stand appalled at the thought 
that among ö men there should be any division of 
opinion as to the infliction of such dire calamity, and this, too, 
in a Democratic House. 
treatment? 

Are we to be betrayed in the temple of our friends, by whose 
side we have stood, shoulder to shoulder, touching elbows, in 
all the battles for reform and Democratic ascendency? Must 
we meet the blow whilstat the very portals of success, to achieve 
which we contributed so much? 


So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And wing'd the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
This bill to abolish the sugar duty in effect declares that the 


. pc for a revenue tariff was not promulgated in 
th. 


What have we done to merit such 


It is not too much to characterize this proceeding as a race of 
demagogism, in which men of both parties are rushing to in- 
flict a cruel injury upon an unoffending people, by partial and 
uncalled-for legislation, at the cost of injury to great public 
PM and by a violation of every pledge of both political 
parties. i 

It is a cowardly device to furnish campaign material for the 
coming election. The merest tyro in the science of govern- 
ment must know that the need of revenue makesaduty on sugar 
absolutely necessary. We set our faces firmly—and properly 
so—against a further issue of bonds. How, then, can we by Dem- 
ocratic and just methods otherwise meet the demands upon us 
and maintain our credit at home and abroad? If the object be 
to strike at the great sugar trust, is it necessary to destroy us 
to accomplish that end? 

You have not abolished the duties on lead to crush the lead 
trust, and you do not propose to doit. You retain high protect- 
ive duties on woolens, iron and steel fabrics, cotton goods, and 
many other articles; but while you cover up and perpetuate the 
enormous gains of the manufacturer, you propose to destroy the 

lanters of the South and beet and sorghum growers of the 

est, who are to bear thelarge burden of taxation retained in 
your bill. 

The revisionof the tariff isa great problemof statesmanship— 
perhaps the greatest that can fall to our lot to perform. It re- 
8 great study, information, experience, skill, and attention 

trade conditions. It is easier by far to destroy than to build 
up. Above all, this work demands the highest moral qualities, 
a 1 of justice, kindness, and a comprehensive patriotism 
which embraces the whole country and the interest of all in its 
generous aspiration for the public good. I inyoke this spirit to 
guide us in this hour and to make our act a blessing to the 
American people. : 


APPENDIX. 
SUMMARY OF SUGAR TARIFFS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The provisions rela tosu in all the tariff laws from 1789 to 1890 
given below in conde form? 3 Ei "t 


Act of July 4, 1759. 
[Chapter 2, section 1.] 


On molasses, per gallon, 2) cents; on brown sugars, und, 1 cent; on 
loaf sugars, per pound, 3cents; on all other sugars, per pound, 1j cents, 
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Act of August 10, 1790. 
[Chapter 39, section 1.] 

Molasses, gallon, 3 cents; loaf sugar, und, 5 cents; brown sugar, 
per pound, conta: other sugar, por pound. 3 cents. ; y 
Act of May 2, 1792. 

[Chapter 27.] 
SEC.4 „ * + That after the said last day of June next there shall be 
laid, levied, and collected, in addition to the present duty thereupon, a duty 
of 21 per cent ad valorem upon all goods, wares, and merchandises not above 


enumerated or described, which, if imported in ships or vessels of the United 
States, are now chargeable with a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. 


Act of January 29, 1795. 
[Chapter 17.] 


SEC.1. * * + That after the said last day of March next the present du- 
ties payable upon clayed sugar shall cease, and there shall be pald upon all 
white clayed or white powdered sugars 3cents per pound, and üpon all other 
clayed or powdered sugars, 1} cents per pound. * + + 

Act of March 8, 1797. 
[Chapter 10.] 

SEC.1. * + + Upon all brown sugars, per pound, one-half cent.. 
Upon all molasses, per gallon, 1 cent. * E. 

EC.2. * + * That from and after the 30th day of June next the duties 
now in force and payable upon sugar candy and cocoa imported into the 
United States shall cease, and that in lieu thereof there shall thenceforth 
be levied and collected the following duty, viz: Upon all sugar candy, at its 
importation into the United States from any fore port or place, 9 cents 
per pound; and upon all cocoa upon its importation as aforesaid, 2 cents 


per pound. 

SEC,5. * è „That, on account of the additional duties laid on brown 
sogar and molasses by tbis act, the following sums, respectively, shall, from 
and after the last day of December next, be added to the drawbacks now al- 
lowed and paid by law on sugar refined within the United States and ex- 

rted therefrom, and on s ts distilled from molasses within the United 

tates and exported therefrom, viz, on all sugars so refined and expo: 
1 cent per pound, and on all spirits so distilled and exported 1 cent a gallon, 
which additional drawbacks shall be allowed and paid according to the regu- 
lations now established by law respecting the present drawbacks allowed on 


the said articles, 
Act of May 18, 1800. 
[Chapter 66.] 

* * * 'That from and after the 30th day of June next the following du- 
ties, in addition to those now in force and N on the several articles 
hereinafter enumerated, shall be laid, leyied, and collected upon those arti- 
cles, respectively, at their importation into the United States from any for- 
eign port or place; that is to say, upon all brown sugar, one-half cent per 
pound; upon all sugar candy, 2} cents per pound; upon all molasses, 1 cent 
per gallon, and upon all goods, wares, and merchandise now paying a duty 
otio per cent ad valorem, 2} per cent ad valorem. 


+ + That on account of the additional duties laid on brown su and 


law on sugar refined within the United States and 8 therefrom, and 
on spirits distilled from molasses within the United States and exported 


und; 
raditional drawb 


Act of February 25, 1801. 
[Chapter 11.] 


Sec. 1, „ + * That so much of an act 
the year 1794, entitled An act laying cer 
sugar," as respects a duty on refined sugar, and that an act passed on the 
9th day of June, in the year 1794, entitled An act laying duties on oper 
sold at auction," and which acts were, by an act passed on the ay of 
March, in the year 1795, continued 1n force until the 1st day of March, in the 
year 1801, shall be, and the same are hereby, continued in force without limi- 
ac of time, anything in any former act to the contrary notwithstand- 


Act of July 1, 1812. 
[Chapter 112.] 

SEC.1. * That an additional duty of 100 per cent upon the porma 
nent duties now imposed by law Spon ods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into the United States shall be levied and collected upon all 
wares, and merchandise which shall, from and after the passing of th 
be imported into the United States from any foreign port or place. 

a Act of February 1, 1816. 
[Chapter 9.] 

+ + + And the act entitled “An act laying duties on sugar refined within 
the United States," passed the 21th day Of July, 1813, shall be, and the same 
are hereby, continued in force, anything in the said acts in anywise to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Act of February 5, 1819. 
[Chapter 10.] 


SEC. 1. * * * That the additional dutiés upon D wares, and 
merchandise imported into the United States, and upon the tonnage of ves- 
sels, imposed by the act entitled An act for imposing additional duties upon 
all wares, and merchandise imported from any foreign port or place. 

and for other purposes," passed on the 1st day of July, in the year 1812, shall 
be continued to be laid, levied, and collected, in the mode therein described, 
subject in all Seapets to the same regulations and provisions, and with the 
like fines, rene es, forfeitures, and remedies for breaches of the law as are 
now provided by law, until the 30th day of June next, anything in the said 

act to the contrary thereof in anywise notwithstanding. 

SEC.2. * + * That from and after the said 30th day of June next, there 
shall be laid, levied, and collected inthe manner and under the regulations 
and allowances now prescribed by law for the collection and drawback of 
duties on foreign goods wares; and merchandise, an additional duty of 42 
per cent on the duties which shall then exist on foreign goods, wares, aid 
merchandise, until a new tariff of duties shall be established by law. 

SEC.3. * „That no this act contained shall be 80 construed 
as to contravene aop pratima in any commercial treaty or convention con- 
eluded between the United States and any foreign power or state; nor so as 
to im or anywise affect the provisions of the act entitled "An act to 
re so much of the several acts imposing duties on the tonnage of ships 


sed on the 5th day of June, in 
duties on snuff and refined 


act, 


and vessels, and on goods, wares, and merchandise 

States, as imposes ^ discriminating ons on tonnage between foreign ves- 
and vessels of the United Sta! and between goods im; 

United States in foreign vessels and in vessels of the United States,” passed 
on the ad day of March, in the year 1815. 


Act of April 27, 1816. 
[Chapter 107.] 


SEC. 1, PAR. 6. * On molasses, 5 cents per gallon; * + * on 
brownsugar, 3 cents per pound; on white, clayed, or powdered ar, 4 cents 
per on lump sugar, 10 cents per pound; on loaf sugar, and on sugar 


candy, 12 cents per pound. a 
Act of March 3, 1821. 
[Chapter 41.] 

+ * „ That all debentures which have been or may;hereafter be issued 
upon the exportation of spirits distilled from molasses or sugar refined 
within the United States, shall be payable within thirty days after the pass- 
ingof this act or thirty daysafter the date of their issue, as the case may be, 
and shall be disc’ by the collector of the customs, by whom they may 
have been or shall be issued out of the products of the duties upon imports 
and tonnage, anything in any act or acts of Congress to the contrary not- 


withstan: > 
Act of May 22, 1824. 
3 [Chapter 136.] 
SEC.1. * + + A duty of 12} per cent ad valorem on all articles not herein 
Mer pe and now paying a duty of 71 per cent ad valorem, with the exce 
on of Dent adhesive felt, for coveríng ships' bottoms, which shall be ad- 
mitted of duty unti] June 30, 1826. 
7 [Chapter 185.] 
* * * That from and after the 30th day of September, 1830, the duty on 
molasses shall be 5 cents for each gallon, and no more; and from and after 
that time there shall be allowed a whack of 4 cents rois every gallon of 
ereof from foreign 


19, 1828. 
j Act of July 14, 1832. 


[Chapter 227.] 

SEC. 2. PAR. 16. On brown and syrup of sugar cane, in casks, 2} cents 

per pound; and on white clayed sugar, 3} cents per pound. 
Act of March 2, 1833, 
[Chapter 55.] 

SEC.1.* + + That from and after the 31st day of December, 1833, in all 
where duties are im on foreign imports by the act of the 14th of 
to alter and amend the several acts im; 
centon the value 


from 
shall be deducted; from and af day of December, 1839, another 
tenth part thereof shall be deducted; and from and after the 31st day of De- 
cember, 1811, one-half of the reside [residue] of such excess shall be deducted ; 
and from and after the 30th day of June, 1842, the other half thereof shall be 


ucted. 
"e Act of September 11, 1841. 
[Chapter 24.] 

Src.3. „ * „ That from and after the passage of this act drawbacks 
payable on exported refined sugars manufactured from foreign sugars, 
on exported rum distilled from foreign molasses, shall be reduced in propor- 
tion to the reduction which shall have been made by law (after the passage 
of the acts of Congress of the 21st of January, 1829, and 29th of May, 1830, al- 
lowing said drawbacks) in the duties on the imported sugars or molasses 
out of which the same shall have been manufactured or distilled; and in no 
case shall the drawback exceed the amount of import duty paid on either of 


ticles. 
eee Act of August 30, 1542. 
[Chapter 270.) 


SEC.8. „ * First. On raw ME (commonly called brown sugar), not 
advanced beyond its raw state by cla „ clari 


r pound; on refined 8 (whether loaf, lump, crushed, or verized, 
and when, after being refined, they have been tinctured, colored, or in any 
way adulterated), and onsugar candy, 6cents per pound; on molasses, 4} mills 


ually, on the Ist gay of January thereafter, the 
reduced 1 cent per gallon until the same shall be 
wholly discontinued: Provided, That this act shall not alter or repeal any 
law now in force regulating the exportation of sugar refined or s ts dis- 
tilled from molasses in the United States, except as to the rates of duties 


and draw 
* That in the case of all goods, wares, and merchandise 


backs. 
SEG. 15. * 
imported on and after the day this act goes into operation, and entitled to 
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other name than sirup of sugar or of s 


debenture under exis laws, no drawback of the duties shall be allowed 
on the same, unless sai ,or merchandise shall be exported 
from the United States wi three years from the date of the importation 
of the same; nor shall the additional rate of duty levied by this act on. 


goods, wares, dise imported 
case of exportation: Provided, That 2} —- cent on the amount of all draw- 


backs p Rer erroe Y on foreign and refined sugars, shall be retained, for 
e 


the use of th States, by the collectors paying such drawbacks, re- 
— and in the case of foreign refined sugars 10 per cent shall be so 
retain 
Act of July 80, 1846. : 
[Chapter 74.] 


SEC.0. „ „ „ That all goods, wares, and merchandise imported after 
the passage of this act, and which may be in the public stores on the 2d day 
of December next, shall be subject to no other duty upon the entry thereof 
than if the same were impor respectively after that date. 

SEC.7. * * + That the twelfth section of the act entitled An act to pro- 
Hus W he e de) ane to 9 and modify oe arabe per 
uties on rts, and for other purpo: ' approved Au y 
shall be, and ihe same is hereby, so far Thodified. that all decina 8 
from this side the Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn may remain in the pub- 
lic stores for the space of one year, instead of the term of oy cam pre- 
scribed in the said section; and that all goods imported from beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope or Cape Horn may remain in the public stores one year, 

instead of the term of ninety days prescribed in the said section. 
Schedule C.—(Thirty per cent ad valorem.) 
+ „ * Molasses. * Sugar of all kinds. Sirup ot sugar. 
Act of March 3, 1857. 
[Chapter 98.] 

SEO.1. * + + Upon the articlesenumerated in Schedules A and B of the 
tariff act of 1846, a duly of 30 per cent, and upon those enumerated in Sched- 
ules C, D, E, F, G, and H of said act, the duties of, 24 per cent, 19 per cent, 15 
per cent, 12 per cent, 8 per cent, and 4 per cent, respectively, with such ex- 
ceptions as are h ter made; and all articles so imported as aforesaid 
and not enumerated in the said schedules, nor in Schedule I, shall pay a 


duty of 15 per cent. 
Act of March 2, 1861. 
[Chapter 118.] 

SEC.5. * * * First. On raw sugar, commonly called Muscovada, or 
brown sugar, not advanced beyond the raw state by claying or other proc- 
ess; and on sirup of sugar or of sugar cane, and concentrated molasses, or 
concentrated melado, and on white and clayed sugars, when advanced be- 
yond theraw state by claying or other process, and not refined, three-fourths 
of 1 cent per pound; on refined sugars, whether loaf, lump, crushed, or pul- 
verized, 2 cents per pound; on sugars, after be refined, when they are 
tinct colored, or in any way adulterated, on sugar candy, 4 cents 
per po : Provided, That all sirups of s ,Or of sugar cane, concen- 
trated molasses or melado, entered under the name of molasses, or any 

p r cane, concentrated molasses, or 
concentrated melado, shall be liable to forfeiture to the United States; on 
molasses, 2 cents per gallon; on confectionery of all kinds, not otherwise 
provided for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of August 5, 1961. 
[Chapter 45.] 

Szc.1. * * * That from and after the date of the ! Dasenge of this act, in 
lieu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articles hereinafter men- 
tioned, and on such as may now be exempt from duty, there shall be levied 
collected, and paid on the , Wares, and merchan: herein enumerated 
and provided for, impo from foreign countríes, the follo 
rates of duty, that is to say: First, on raw sugar, commonly ed Musco- 
vado or brown sugar, and on sugars not advanced above No. 12 Dutch stand- 
ard, by claying, boiling, clarifying, or other process, and on sirup of sugar 
or of sugar cane and concentrated molasses or concentrated melado, 2 cents 
per pound; and on white and clayed sugar, when advanced beyond the raw 
state, above No. 12 Dutch standard, by clarifying or other process, and not 
yet refined, 2} rd per pound; on refined sugars, whether loaf, lump, 
crushed, or pulve: , 4 cents per pound; on su after being refined, 
when they are tinctured, colored, or any way adulterated, and on sugar 
candy, 6 cents per pound; on molasses, 5cents per gallon: Provided, That all 
sirups of sugar or of sugar cane, concentrated molasses, or melado, entered 
under the name of molasses, or any other name than sirup of su or of 
Hy c cane, concentrated molasses, or concentrated melado, shall be liable 
to forfeiture to the United States. * * * 

SEC.4. * * That from and after the passage of this act there shall be 
allowed onallarticles wholly manufactured of materialsimported on which 
duties have been paid when exported a drawback equal in amount to the duty 


paidonsuch materials and no more, to be ascertained under such regulations 
asshall be prescribed bythe Secretary ofthe Cn at10per 
cent on the amount ofall drawbacks so allowed s be retained for the 


use of the United States by the collectors paying such drawbacks, respec- 


tively. 
: Act of December 24, 1561. 
[Chapter 11.] 


* * * That from and after the date of the p: of this act, in lieu of 
the duties heretofore imposed by law on articles hereinafter mentioned, 


there shall be levied, collected, and paid on the goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise herein enumerated and provided for, imported from foreign countries, 
the following duties and rates of duty, thatis to say: First. all teas, ?0 


cents perpound. Second. On coffee of all kinds, 5 cents per pound. Third. 
On raw sugar, commonly called Muscovado, or brown sugar, and ons 

not advanced above No. 12 Dutch standard, by claying, boiling, clari ^ 
or other process, and on sirup of sugar or of sugar cane, and concentrated 
molasses or concentrated melado, 2j cents per pound; and on white and 
clayed pugar, when advanced beyond the raw state, above No. 12 Dutch 
standard, by clarifying or other process, and not yet refined, 3 E 
pound; on refined s whether loaf, lump, crushed, or pulve ,9 
cents Epen pound; on § after being refined, when they are tinctured, 
colored, or in any way adulterated, and on sugar candy, 8 cents per $ 
on molasses, 6cents per gallon: Provided, Thatallsirups of sugar or of sugar 
cane, concentrated molasses or concentrated melado, entered under the 
name of molasses, or any other name than sirup of sugar or of sugar cane, 
concentrated molasses or concentrated melado, shall be liable to forfeiture 
to the United States, and the same shall be forfeited. 

Joint resolution of January 11, 1862. 

* * * That the Secre of the Treasury be, and is hereby, authorized 
and directed to t warehoused at the date of the passage of An 
act to increase the duties on tea, coffee, and sugar," approved December 
1861, to be withdrawn on payment of the duties imposed by the act enti 
“An act to provide an revenue from imports, to pay interest om 


par Aar pendet rer e tg " 1861; and to 
any excess of duties above those imposed by said mentioned act, 
which m nay have been collected on —— Wn, any laws 
laws to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Act of July 14, 1862. 
[Chapter 168.] 


Sud. 1. * „ That from and after 5 1862, in 
Heu of the duties heretofore imposed by law on the articl — 
mentioned there shall be levied, collected, an. 2 on the goods, ‘wares, and 

merchandise, herein enumerated and provid for, imported from foreign 
countries, the following duties and fae of duty, that is to say: 

On of sugar, or of os cane, or concentrated molasses, or concen- 
trated ado, 2 cents par ge 
On all sugar not apara 12, Dutch standard in color, 2} * poio. 

on all sugar above No. 12, and not above No. 15, Dutch stand: in color,3 
cents Du pound. 

On all sugar above No. 15, not stove-dried, and not above No. 20, Dutch 

standard in color, 3 cents per pound. 

On all refined sugar in form of loaf, gee crushed, powdered, pulverized, 
or granula! and all stove-dried or other sugar above No. 20, Dutch 
standard in color, 4cents perpound: Provided, That the standards by which 

grades of sugars are to be regulated shall be selected and fur- 


the color and 
nished to the collectors of such of entry as may be necessary by the 
piden dre ury from e to time and in such manner as he may 
deem On sugar cand 


Joint resolution of April reg zen 


„ * è That until the end of Mv id from the passage of this resolu- 
tion 50 per cent of the rates of duties and imposts now imposed by law on all 
goods, wares, merchandise, and articles imported shall be added to the pres- 
ent duties and imposts now charged on the importation of such articles: 
Provided, That 22 paper, unsized, used for newspapers and books ex- 
clusively, shall be exempt from the operation of this resolution. 

Joint resolution of June 27, 1964. 


That the joint resolution incr the duties on imports, approved April 
29, 1864, —— is hereby, continued in force until the Ist day of July next. 
Act of June 30, 1864. 
(Chapter 171.] 

Sro.1, * © „ That on and after the Ist day of July, anno Domini 1804, 
in lieu aA sed by law on the articles hereinafter 
mentioned, there shall be levied, P'ollected, and on goods, wares, and 
merchandise herein enumerated and provided for, imported from foreign 
8 the . and rates ot auty, that is to say: 

First. On teas of all kinds, 25 cents per pound. 

Second. On all sugar not above No. 12, Dutch standard in color, 3 cents 


und. 
Pon all: all sugar above No. 12 and not above No. 15, Dutch standard in color, 
3) cents per pound. 
Onall above No. 15not stove-dried and not above No. 20 Dutch stand- 


sugar 

ard in color, 4 cents pe E 
. — 9 — en 5 Pin ‘orm of loaf, lump, crushed, powdered, pulverized, 
all stove-dried or other sugar above No. 20 Datoh stand- 
in pere . U canta per pound: Provided, That the standard by which the 
. are to be regulated shall be selected and furnished 
to the collectors of such ports of entry as may be necessary by the Secretary 
of the 5 from time to time and in such manner as he may deem ex- 


oa cake candy, not colored, 10 cents per pound. On all other confec- 
tionery, not otherwise vided for, made wholly or in part of sugar, and 
on sugars after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or in any inte d adulter- 

ated, valued at 30 cents per pound or less, 15 cents per pound. On all 
confectionery valued above 30 cents per pound, or when sold by the box, 
pack: or otherwise than by the pound, 50 per centad valorem. 

Third. On On molasses from sugar cane, 8 cents per galion. On — of 
sugar-cane juice, melado, concentrated melado, or concentrated molasses, 
2} cents per pound: Provided, That all sirups of sugar cane or sugar-cane 
juice, concentrated molasses or concentrated melado, entered under the 
name of molasses, or any other name than sirup of sugar or of sugar cane, 
cane juice, concentrated molasses, or concentrated melado, shall be liable 
to forfeiture to the United States, and the same shall be forfeited. 


Act of July 28, 1866. 
[Chapter 208. 


Seo. 11. * „ * That durin ing the period of one year from the passage of 


this act gpa — be impor into the United States. free of duty, any ma- 

ins solely Tor and adapted to the manufacture of sugar from 
ts liciding ail all the preliminary processes requisite therefor, but not in- 

— 2 any machin hici may be used for any other manufactures. 


Act of July 14, 1870. 
[Chapter 255, section 21.] 
* * * Onall molasses, 5 cents per gallon. 
Ontank-bottom sirup of sugar-cane juice, melada, concentrated melada, 
and concentrated molasses, 1j cents per pound. 
On all raw ormuscovado sugarnot above No. 7 Dutch standard in color, 
nom cents per pound. 
On all raw or muscovado sugar above No. 7 Dutch standard in color and 
een other sugars not above No. 10 Dutch standard in color, 2 cents per 


2 * all other sugars above No. 10 Dutch standard in color, and not above 
No. 13 Dutch standard tn color. 2} cents per pound. 

On all other sugars above No. 13 Dutcu standard in color, and not aboye 
No, 16 Dutch standard in color, 21 cents per poun 

On all other sugars above No. 16 Dutch A sitarea color, and not above 
au 20 Dutch standard in color, 3} cents per pound. 

r inii EN Aereo in color, and on 5 T 
wäer: granula sugar, 4 cents per : 
ES That the BS of the Treasury shall, by regulations, prescribe 
require that samples shall bs taken by inspectors haar the hogshead 
r3 or or Ofer package insuch a manner as to represent a true average of the 
and from a sufficient number of . the 

and every invoice, so that the on w| 
sugar LM 


classification is E yaeta intan be a fair average in quali 
under that mark, and the classification shall be m bed theentiremark 


meo A 
y m-house er 
Provided, 


imported in casks or boxes shall be 
— on each package: That all ail sirup of sugar, stra gine 
d p of sugar- 
e juice, melada, concen: melada, or concentrated molasses entered 
— the name of molasses shall be forfeited to the United States 
Revised Statutes of 1874. 
Schedule G.—Sugars. 


173. Sugar not above No. 7, Dutch standard in color, 12 cents per por. 
ee ey dene adim 7 and not above No. 10, Dutch standard in color, 2 
cents ugar er No. 10 and not above No. 13, Dutch standard in color, 2} 
conts 6; Sugar ab Kae hi No. 13 and not aboye No. 16, Dutch standard in color, 2} 
ugar pe No. 16 and not above No. 20, Dutch standard in color, 3} 


po 
ugar above No. 20, Dutch standard in color, and on all refined loaf, 
lump, crushed, powdered, and granulated sugar, 4 cents per pound; but 
mop of sugar, sirup of sugar-cane juice, melado, concentrated melado, or 
mcentrated molasses, entered under the name of molasses, shall be for- 
felted to the United States. 
179. Sugar candy, not colored, 10 cents 


r pound. 
180. All other confectionery, not oth. 


provided for, made wholly or in 
pars of s ogar rre on sugars, after being refined, when tinctured, colored, or 
In any way ai adulterated, valued at 30 cents per pound or less, 15 cents per 


bas Confectionery, valued above m Ux? prep or — sold the 
box, package, or otherwise than by reed 
Act of Pain Lm 1875. 
[Chapter 127.] 

SEC. 3. „ » è That on all molasses, concentrated molasses, tank bot- 
Fe — dard 1 —— from foreign tries, 

i 8 color, 
levied, collec and [in Paton to the duties now im in Sched- 
ule G. ‘section 2 ot Statutes, an amount equal to 2% per cent 
or — 55 duties as Tarina: aho the several articles and grades peres 


— and 

m, any products 

of the aar cane imported in bags, mats, baskets, or omer than t tight p pack- 

es shall be 5 Sugar and dutiable as such: rovided further, 

That of the drawback on reiined. reg — exported shower section 3019 of 

the Revised Statutes of the United States, only 1 per cent of the amount so 
allowed shall be retained by the United States. 


Act of March 3, 1883. 
Schedule E.—Sugar. 


235. All sugars not above No.13 Dutch standard in color, shall pay duty on 
their polariscopic test as follows, viz: 

236. All not above No. 13 Dutch standard in color, all tank bottoms, 
sirups of cane juice or of beet juice, Pank concentrated melado, concrete 
and concentrated m testing by the polariscope not above 75°, shall 
par a duty of 1.40 cents a pound, and for every additional degree or fraction 
of a degree shown by the polariscopic test they shall pay four-hundredths of 
a cent per pound additional: Provided, That concentrated melado, or con- 
crete, Shall hereafter be cl as sugar. and mpoo shall be known and 
defined as an article made in p Leiter of s , being the cane 

uice boiled down to the sugar z all e sugar and mo- 

resulting from the Doi]! boiling fig process and without any process of pur 

ing or clarification, and any and products of the sugar cane prete 
bags, mats, baskets, or other tight p: shall be considered sugar and 
Qutiable as such: And prov Jurther, ' hat of the drawback on refined 
sugars e: rted allowed by section 3019 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States only 1 per cent of the amount so allowed shall be retained by the 
United Stated (Act of March 3, 1875, section 3.) 

237. All sugars above No. 13, Dutch standard in color, shall be classified by 
the Dutch standard of color and M pay duty as follows, namely: 

238. Allsugar above No. 13 not above No. 16 Dutch standard, 2.75 
sy = pound. 

Lt pae above No 16 and not above No. 20 Dutch standard, 3 cents 


per pound. All sugars above No, 20, Dutch standard, 3.50 cents per pound. 


211. Molasses testing not above fifty-six degrees by the arisco: shall 
pay a — Reve 4cents P gallon; molasses testing above (7, premi all pay 
a duty. of 8 cents per gallon. 


242. Sugar candy, not colored, 5 cents per pound. 

243. All other confectionery, not specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, made wholly or in I pary of sugar, and on sugars after being refined, 
when tinctured. colored any way adulterated, valued at 30 cents per 
gay or less, 10 cents ia pound. 

244. Confectionery valued above 30 cents per 
box, package, or otherwise than by the pound, 


Act of October 1, 1890. 
Schedule E.—Sugar. 


231. That on and after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 1905, there shall be paid, 
from any moneys in the ‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, under the 
provisions of section reg of the Revised Statutes, to the producer of eer 
testing not less than 90° by the polariscope, from beets, sorghum, or s 
cane grown within the United States, or [rom maple sap produced wit is 
the United States, a bounty of 2cents per pound; an 9 such sugar testing 
less than 90° the polariscope, and not less than a bounty of 1] cents 
per pound, under such rules and reguiations as the Commissioner of I ME 
nal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall pre- 
Scribe. 


232. The producer of said sugar to be entitled to said bounty shall have 
first filed prior to July 1 of each year with the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue a notice of the place of production, with a general description of 
the machinery and methodsto be employed by him, with an estimate of the 
amount of sugar proposed to be produced in the current or next ensuing 

ear, including the number of maple trees to be tapped, and an application 
— license to ot NOE to be accompanied by a bond ina penalty and 
with suretios to be ved by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, con- 
ditioned that he will? aith: fully observe all rules and regulations that shall 

ni Tho Oo for such manufacture and proiuction of auen 
The Commissioner of Internal Revente, upon rece the y . — 
Nn and bond hereinbefore provided for, shall issue 1 — applicant a — 4 — 


to UAR woo sugar from um, beets, or e grown 
U States, or from maple sap produced wi the United Staves at the 


und, or when sold by the 
per cent ad valorem. 
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and with the machinery.and by the methods described in the applica- 
Hon: but sald lioeuse shall not extend beyond one year from the date 
thereo 


234. No bounty shall be paid to any person engaged in refining ars 
which have been im ret ran the United States or produced in the United 
States upon which the bounty herein provided for has already been paid or 
applied for, nor to any person unless he shall have first been licensed as 
herein provided, and only upon sugar uced by such person from sor- 
ghum, beets, or sugar cane grown wi the United States, or from maple 
sap produced within the United States. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury; shall from 
time to time make ali needful rules and for the manufacture of 
sugar from sorghum, beets, or ar cane wn within the United States, 
or from maple sap produced the United States, and shall, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, exercise supervision and inspec- 
tion of the manufacture thereof. 

235. And for the payment of these bounties the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to draw warrants on the Treasurer of the United States for 


ng of 
herein 
escribed in 


shall pay a une not ex fora period not exceed- 
ing Ave ears, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
$ ail sugars above No. 16, Dutch standard in color, shall pay a duty of 
five-tenths of 1 cent per : Provided, That all suchsugars above No. 16, 
Dutch standard in color, shall 8 of I cent per pound in addi- 
ao Or, 2 exported aa or ewes — of 
any country when and so long as such country pays ors: e pay, 
directly 9 Dr 


pre- 


lower saccharine strength; and the Secretary of the all 
— And 


scribe suitable rules an 
erected in a 


t-sugar fac uction of raw sugar in the United 
States from beets produced therein be admitted duty free until the 
Ist day of July, 1892: Provided, That any duty collected on any of the above- 
described machinery eme pen abroad and im into the United States 
for the uses above icated since Janu: 

238. Sugar candy and all 1 


und. 
. ectionery, including chocolate confectionery, not spe- 
cially mn for in this act, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

240. Glucose, or grape sugar, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. 

241. That the provisions of this act providing terms for the admission of 

rted sugars and molasses, and for tbe payment of a bounty on su, 

of domestic production, shall take effect on the 1st day of April, 1891: - 
vided, That on and after the Ist day of March. 1891, and or to the Ist day 
of April, 1891, sus not exceeding No. 16, Duteh standard in. color, may 
be retined in bond without payment of duty, and such refined sugars may be 
3 in bond and stored in bonded warehouse at such points of des- 
tination as are provided in existing laws relating to the immediate trans- 
portation of dutiable goods in bond, under such rules and regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Reclamation of Arid Lands. 
SPEECH 
HON. ANTONIO JOSEPH, 


OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 11, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 5575) making appropriations for sundry civil expenses of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes 


Mr. JOSEPH said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: To pass through wilderness which would have 
filled with terror the heart of the most undaunted African ex- 
plorer and to drive away from their homes the savage Indians 
was the work of the courageous S who discovered and 
took possession of New Mexico long before our pilgrim fathers 
landed at Plymouth Rock and Jamestown. And so it is that 
New Mexico was inhabited by a civilized race over a centu 
before the American Declaration of Independence was framed. 

The people that lived there at that primitive age had no idea 
of railroads or of the uses to which electricity can be put, but 
&tthat early date they knew full well that to raise any cro 
they had to irrigate, and so it was that to accomplish this o 
ject they built acequias“ and lateral ditches, and ''canoas " 
(flumes) to transport the water from one side of a cañon to the 
other. Some of these ancient relies of their ingenuity, which 
puzzle many of the modern. engineers, can. be seen to-day in 
some localities. The Spanish speaking people of New Mexico, 
they and their forefathers, thoroughly understand the system 
of irrigation, as they have had the experience of centuries in. 
Spain and New Mexico. 

Alter New Mexico became a part of this country immigration 


into that Territory, and it was not long be- 


commenced to pour 

fore almost all the land in the irrigating region was taken, al- 
though there are millions of acres yet that if they could be irri- 
gated would be made as fertile as any land in this country. But 
to irrigate these lands you have to build canals, and. to build 
canals costs a lot of money, and we have no millionaires out 
there. No one man can build them, because, as I said, it takes 
a large amount of money to do it. : 


Such a high authority as Maj. Powell estimates that 10,000,000 
acres of the arid lands in New Mexico can be reclaimed by a sys- 
tem of storage reservoirs and canals at an average cost of 85 
per acre,and when these lands arereclaimed and have perpetual 
water rights they can be sold at from $50 to $100 per acre. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam in favor of this amendment because, as one 
of my colleagues from the West has so well said, it is a step in 
the right direction. And this step will lead some day to others 
which will eventually settle the question of the reclamation of 
the arid lands. 

There is no question of such a transcendent importance to the 
poeple of the West as this one. The whole West is interested 

it and is anxiously and earnestly calling the attention of Con- 
gress to its early settlement.. Irrigration kas made great prog 
ress in the West, but we can do more if the Government 
only encourage usa little. That is all we ask. 

In connection with this, permit me to read the following clip- 
ping from the Irrigation Age, which shows what irrigation 
means to the West; and what is true of irrigated lands in New 
Mexico is equally applicable to all the arid lands of the United 
States if they could b» irrigated: 


New Mexico is one of the Western communities which has probably sur- 


prised the public by the extent, the variety, and the quality of her ucts, 
She claims 480 eties of wheat, 75 of oats, and 27 of rye, and, God bless 
her, she puts aloft the inseription, “All raised irrigation.” The samples 


of these grains are of the highest quality. New Mexico alfalfa, which is un- 
peg cy ik oa attracts much favorable comment. An interesting feature 
of the New Mexico exhibit is canaigre. This isa newcomer, and is little 
known to the public. It promises, however, to be à very prolitable crop. 


In conclusion, I beg to call your attention to the following ob- 
servations which the governor of New Mexico, the Hon. Wil- 
liam T. Thornton, incorporated in his report to the Secretary of 
the Interior last September: 


Two-thirds of the food supply of the world is produced in arid regions by 
means of tion, and the densely popula ap of Persia, C 
East India, and Japan depend almost entirely on gation for their f 
supply, having a rainfall less than that of the arid regions in America. Ja- 
pan contains 23,000,000. acres of arable land, supports 8 persons to the acre, 
with — — solely by irrigation. 

Witha as rich as that found in any portion of the world, adapted to 
the growth of every variety of grain, vegetables, vine, and fruit uced 
in the temperate zone, a climate unsurpassed, it would seem that Amer- 
ican desert might, with suficient capital and effort for the saving and util- 
izing of the flood waters of summer and the melted snows of winter, be in 
time made the garden of America, the homeof We am populationthan now 
inhabits the fertile valleys of the Mississippi its tributary streams. 
Underpresent conditions the utilization of these waters is impracticable 
by private effort. It will be seen by reference to the private en 
heretofore mentioned as being successfully realized that they arein con- 
nection with large pue rties, privately owned (with one exception) by 
titles derived from panish or Mexican Governments, the areas 
sufficient to justify the expenditure of large amounts of capital in procur- 
ing the water for reclamation. 

The policy of the Government has, to a certain extent, retarded the recla- 
mation of the arid public lands and prevented the ghee ioni PME re- 
quiring large expenditures for reclamation. The law known as the alien 
act, preventing foreigners from owning lands in the Territory, has forbidden 
the investment of foreign capital, and the act of prohibi any 
corporation or individual from acquiring more than 5,000 acres of has 

ented. in many instances, the investment ot homecapital, such quantity 
insuMicient to justify the expenditurerequired to construct the reser- 
voirs and canals. 

Where the water of great rivers like the Pecos, the Rio Grande, and; the 
Colorado of the West, with their tremendous annual floods, are to be con- 
trolied, placed in reservoirs, and ed tothe use and redemption of 
vast ies of desert land, it is necessary to use immense sums of money, 
more than can usually be obtained from private sources; fettered by laws 
preventing the investor from obtaining title to or a lien upon the land re- 
claimed and requiring the services of the most experienced engineers, with 
great technical knowl and a thorough calculation of the results to be 
achieved, it is believed that the work should be conducted by the Govern- 
ment to prepare homes for the citizens, that each individual may be the 
owner of his own homestead, look alone to the Government for his water 
supply, and not be subjected to the avarice and oppression too apt to exist 
where a private corporation is the owner of the water which in the end con- 
trols and dominates the ownership of the land. This has been the policy of 
the Government as exhibited by the edo of thelaws above referred to, 
as well as by many acts of withreferenceto the ange qr pre- 
emption. and sale of —.— lands to bona fide settlers in all ren of the na- 
tion. Ue policy of internal improvement has-been the policy of our Gov- 
ernmen' 

Untold millions have been expended in the construction of levees, in the 
MUN of rivers, in the building of canals and railroads for pae — 
eral welfare of the people. The time has arrived when this cy should be 
extended to a reclamation by the General Government of the large bodies 
of arid lands situated in the t West. 

This subject is rendered still more important in vile of thefact that nearly 
all the public lands lying in that portion of the Union where crops can be 
raised without irrigation have been disposed of, the Government be: pos- 
sessed of only a limited quantity of such lands for disposal to the home- 
stead er and actual settler, while her 2 Is moreasing more rapicly 
thanat any time in the past. pulation must depend almost en 


upon the arid region for —— which cam only be rendered habita 


and proa: expenditure of. capital. 
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impossible for the settler to obtain,and which must be furnished either by 


the Government or by some private corporation; and when furnished by 
the latter, the settler at once the dependent and servant of the cor- 
Le ecu icta may at any time make the water tax so burdensome as to be 
un e. 

For these reasons it is earnestly urged that the Government should con- 
tinue its policy of internal improvement and extend it to include the rec- 
lamation of these lands. The overcrowding of population at the trade 
centers requiring relief, together with the exhaustion of the lands suitable 
for homesteads in the temporal region, creates the necessity. The experi- 
ence in opening the lands of Oklahoma and the Cherokee Strip proves the 
demandand the precedent of internal improvement steadily ered to in 
the past justifies the hope taat the Government will see the wisdom of re- 
claiming its vast domain, of preserving and distributing the waste waters 
to create homesteads for the rapidly increasing population, 

By this means millions of acres of desert lan be occupied and made 
as productive as the fertile valleys of the Mississippi, the East relieved from 
the congestion of 9 the homesteader supplied with land upon 
which to su rt himself and family, and the desert of to-day transformed 
into the world's granary of to-morrow, 

It is not necessary for me to tax your patience any longer. 
The 8 that have preceded me who pce Western 
constituencies have spoken to you in detail in regard to the 
magnitude and propriety of this proposed step. I only hope, 
gentlemen, that the day is not far when the arid lands will be 
reclaimed by the several States, and when irrigation will as if 
by magic turn them from a desertinto comfortable and happy 


homes. 
" X 


The Consular Service. 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. COOMBS, 
OF NEW YORK, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, April 18, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, ana 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6108) making appropriations for the 
diplomatic and consular service of the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1895— 

Mr. COOMBS said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Committee on Foreign Affairs has pre- 
sented for the action of the House the bill that is now before us. 
An examination of its provisions does not disclose any departure 
from the plan of those bills for the same object that have come 
before us at every session of Congress. We find no suggestion, 
in answer to an almost universal demand from merchants for a 
radical reorganization of the consular service, whereby it shall 
be made more efficient in protecting the revenues and dignity 
of the Government and advancing the commercial interests of 
the country. 

This necessity is well recognized by those of us who come from 
thecommercial sectionsof the country, but 1 regret to say is not 
appreciated by those of you who represent the agricultural and 
interior districts. You still, apparently, look upon the position 
of consul as one especially created asa reward for political serv- 
ices, or as a resting place for weary politicians in the interval 
between general elections. It is my pur to combat this un- 
worthy idea of the duties and responsibilities of that important 
branch of the public service upon every occasion where an op- 
portunity is presented. A simple recital of the well recognized 
duties of a consul will enable you to form an estimate of their 
importance to the administration of our revenue laws and their 
bearing upon our commerce, : z 

Theconsulis required under ourregulations for collecting tariff 
dutiesupon imports tocertify at the time of shipment, the market 
value at the port of shipment of all commodities. Whenad va- 
lorem duties are collected this is of course all-important, for if 
through ignorance of the market or a fraudulent combination 
with the shipper they are undervalued, the revenues suffer. It 
is claimed, and there is very little room for doubting the state- 
ment, that our revenues are every year defrauded out of millions 
of dollars on account of one or another of these reasons. 

It is his duty to sign bills of health for vessels sailing for home 
ports; arrange disputes between masters and crews of vessels; 
take charge of and forward home to the United States all wrecked 
seamen. The performance of the above-mentioned duties brings 
him into contact with the Treasury Department, which leads to 
the 3 that the Secretary of the Treasury should have 
some in the selection of incumbents. 

There are also other important duties pertaining to the office. 
Heise ted to take charge of the estates of his countrymen 
who die in his jurisdiction and administer them in the interest 


of the lawful heirs. There are also occasions when, at points 
distant from the residence of a minister, he is suddenly called 


upon to sustain the honor of the nation and the digni 
flag, when it is important that he have a knowledge of 
tional law as well as firmness and good judgment. 

The simple recital of the duties of the office is a sufficient in- 
dication of the qualities that a consul should possess. I leave 
you to judge whether or not, in view of the manner in which ap- 
pointments are made, the influences that secure their selection, 
and the shortness of time that an — can expect to retain 
his office, we can expect to be well or even honestly served. 
He receives his appointment through political influence, and 
not because he is by experience or training qualified to perform 
the duties. He knows that with the change of administration 
will come his recall, even if he performs his duties with marked 
ability. He also knows that he will be shielded from the results 
of his neglect, errors, or dishonesty by the sameinfluences that 
secured his appointment. I can not imagine worse conditions 
upon which to predict proper service. 

We are the farthest behind in this respect of all commercial 
nations. England, France, and Germany, our rivals in foreign 
markets, have through generations of careful work built up sys- 
tems that are models of efficiency; and their consuls, onaccount 
of character, experience, and duration of service, do much to se- 
cure the respectand trade of foreign business communities. We 
can easily profit by their example if we once consent, in view of 
the general good, to divorce it from politics. 

I can not in the few moments given me to-day do more than to 
hint at some of the reforms that should be instituted, and shall 
do so very rapidly, as I have another matter to which I wish to 
call your attention. The reforms, if undertaken at all, must be 
with the approval and under the direction of the Executive 
head of the Government, for in his hands rests the appointing 
power. Examinations as to fitness and qualifications could be 
made by u commission composed of a representative of the State 
Department, a representative of the Treasury Department, and 
another chosen by the boards of trade. 

The matter of the examination should have especial reference 
to the duties to be performed. , 

When appointments are made they should carry with them 
some assurance of permanency and of advancement to more im- 
portant posts if extraordinary ability is shown. 

The system of compensation by fees sho:ld be abolished, and 
salaries paid to every consul, graded according to the impor- 
tance of the post—all fees being turned into the Treasury. 

Many of the consular agencies should be abolished. 

A system of rigid inspection should be instituted. 

The consuls should be selected from our own citizensand not for- 
eigners. They should not be permitted to engage in trade on their 
own account. The reasons for this restriction are obvious. In the 
certification of documents for export to this country they come 
into possession of information that they should not be at lib- 
erty to use for their own purposes. If they import goods from 
this country to sell to the merchants of their port, they would 
also have an unfair advantage over the home exporter. In any 
event their position as competitors closes to them many sources 
of information necessary tothe proper discharge of their duties. 

The additional expense incurred by such an arrangement would 
be partly offset by the fees from fat consulates that would be 
turned into the Treasury, and the remainder more than made 
up by a more honest administration of our revenue laws. 

In my enumeration of the duties of a consul I purposely omit- 
ted to mention his ability to serve our producers and manufac- 
turers in finding foreign markets for their goods. I did this 
in order that I might press it more strongly, as I am more famil- 
iar with that branch of the subject. 

England, France, and Germany make intelligent use of their 
consuls in extending their trade and beating off competition. 
Long residence in the markets, combined with an intimate 
knowledge of their wants, enables them to give valuable ndvice 
and assistance. This country in its attempts to build up itsfor- 
eign trade has received very little aid from our consuls, simply 
because in the majority of cases they were not qualified to give it. 

Itisa matter of vast importance to our people that we shall 
find markets for all of our surplus „ important 
I shall attempt to demonstrate. To do this successfully in the 
face of the active competition of the older countries we should 
have every good instrumentality that they possess. Our large 
export and commission houses have built up at their own ex- 
pense systems of agencies that in a measure make them inde- 
pendent of consular assistance, but the small merchant and the 
producer would be benefited by such assistance and the trade be 
built up upon a more substantial basis. 

The trade, even under these adverse conditions, has grown to 
very large proportions, but could be easily doubled ina few years 
were its importance understood and proper efforts made and 
equalassistance given to our merchantsand producers as is given 
to our European competitors. 


of our 
terna- 
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It was scarcely contemplated in the early days of our Govern- 
ment that we would become large exporters of manufactured 
goods in competition with European nations. The most that was 
expected or hoped for was that we should be able to sell to foreign 
countries the surplus of our wheat and cotton crops. 

We felt a reasonable certainty that we could at all times be 
able to count upon the control of the markets of the world in the 
supply of those articles. The countries to which they were sold 
were few in number, and their wants were easily ascertainable. 
No extraordi capacity in our consuls were required. We 
had the articles that they must have, and could rely upon that 
brute fact for securing us a market for them. 

It can not be doubted that that condition still exists as to our 
cotton crop, but it has materially changed as regards our wheat 
product; for while we still have the supplying of a very large pro- 
portion of the wheat required by consuming markets, we find 
strong and growing competitors disputing our supremacy. 
Within a few years the Argentines have ceased to be importers 
of wheat and flour, and have this year thrown upon the market a 
surplus product of over 70,000,000 bushels, India, with her great 
extension of railroad facilities, and having been brought into 
readier access to European markets by the Suez Canal, as well 
as Chile and Australia, are now meeting us on equal terms in 
every one of our markets for the product. 

Itis fortunate for us that while this eie ape change has 
been going on, another, equally unexpected, and still imper- 
fectly understood, has taken place. I refertothe enormous fig- 
ures tó which our exports of manufactured goods have grown. 
I do not suppose that there is a gentleman in this House who 
has an approximate idea of the extent of those exports, of the 
vast variety of articles that are now being shipped from our 
shores to the various markets of the world. 

In my address upon the tariff I attempted to give a list of the 
different classes of goods, as well as the names of the markets to 
which mey aro being sent, and shall not weary you again by re- 
peat em. 

It will answer my 5818 lor this address equally as well, and 
bə absolutely truthful, if I say that aside from woolen goods and 
a few other articles there is nothing that we produce in consid- 
erable quantities that we can not, and to a gratifying extent 
do, supply of a better quality and at equally low prices as any 
of the old manufacturing nations. The exceptions are every 
year growing fewer in number. For example, we could not ex- 
port steel or iron bars a year ago; weare this year beginning to 
send it abroad in limited quantities, and some of our manufac- 
turers are opening warehouses in London for the purpose of sup- 
plying the English consumers. 

here is dlso a vast variety of other articles, which are not 
usually classed as manufactures, which we are able and do sup- 
ply to the world on advantageous terms. In the sale of nearly 
every one of them we come into competition with other produc- 
ing nations, and the quantity that we ship abroad depends in a 
great measure upon the skill of our merchants and our standing 
in foreign countries, ; 

The relative importance of our cereal and cotton exports to 
the whole volume of exports will be best shown by giving the 
figures of shipments during the fiscal year of 1893: 


Total amount of exports (including correction of 


OREORG) e Rae tees eee en ean $868, 530, 785 
In this sum cotton figures at- 188, 771, 445 
Breadstuffs, including wheat, flour, corn, eto 200, 312, 654 

Or both fogotiher.!--.-—.- Ll lE ee cw ccc 389, 084, 109 


Cotton therefore bears 21.7 per cent of the whole. 

Breadstuffs, 23 per cent of the whole. 

Leaving 55.3 per cent for other articles. 

My objeetin making these calculations is to show you that 
while these two great classes of staples—cottonand breadstuffs— 
are very important, that their aggregate of value is exceeded 
by the valueof other and lessimportant classes of goods, which 
have in the course of trade been introduced into the commerce 
of this country with foreign nations, and form even a larger per- 
nage Se per cent—of our total exports. 

In this calculation I have given every advantage to the articles 
of breadstuffs, including flour, which really should come under 
the head of manufactured articles. It follows from this showing 
that in order to maintain our trade balances with the world, we 
can not rely upon those staples in supplying which we are more 
or less independent, but that we must encourage and foster the 
exportation of all classes of articles in which we can compete 
with other exporting nations. The margins of the profits of 
trade are so small in these days, that in order to do it success- 
fully we must not be held down by any unfavorable conditions, 
but must have every facility for the transaction of our business 
that our competitors enjoy. 


One of the most important advantages that the manufacturers 


of England, France, and Germany possess, is a well regulated 
and efficient consular service. They are selected very much 
upon the plan that I have indicated, and are not subject to re- 
moval by changes of Administration. Long service makes them 
thoroughly familiar with the wants and customs of the trade of 
their markets, and the manufacturer can rely upon his represent- 
ations. If he gets into difficulties his consul has the skill, ex- 
perience, and standing to assist him in their adjustment. 

Our people have really no assistance in this direction. Our 
consuls, on account of their short tenure of office, even if wise 
selections are made, can not have the experience, standing, or 
knowledge of the laws and customs of the countries to which 
they are sent to render efficient service. Very frequently, and 
I may almost say in the majority of cases, they do not even speak 
the language of the country, but are obliged to rely upon con- 
sular cierks or interpreters. 

Some of you think it unwise for Government to intervene to 
help forward individual enterprises, even though the beneficial _ 
result will be general. 

I shall not attempt to argue you out of this position, which I 
believe to be very narrow and shortsighted. Iam not asking 
you to inaugurate a new and expensive enterprise on the part 
of Government for the benefit of the merchants and producers, 
but simply to remodel and make respectable and eficient one 
already existing. Both our self-respect and the general in- 
terests of the country demand it. 

Our constantly increasing surpluses of products and manu- 
factures require a constantly increasing market for their sale. 
If they remain upon our hands they demoralize the home mar- 
ket and produce distress among our workmen. If they goabroad 
they not only relieve the home market, but bring to us the 
riches of other lands. 

The enterprise of our merchants and manufacturers has de- 
monstrated the fact that we can unaided secure a good share of 
the world’s trade, and we can doubtless in time do it if Gov- 
ernment remains deaf to our appeals, but much valuable time 
will be lost. A little assistance in the way of a sensible im- 
provement of our consular service would make the result more 
sure and speedy. [Applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


The Tariff. 


This wretched law, which has cost the country loss of values, loss of 
money, loss of time, and loss of business, and which has occupied the House 
and Senate for more than a year, does not settle the tariff question even tem- 
pori; but is like arowelin the flesh of the financial, industrial, and com- 
mercial interests of the country. It maintain and promote irritation, 
uncertainty, and further ruin. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 18, 1894. 


The House having under consideration a motion that the or ter heretofore 
made uesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded; that the conferees here- 
tofore appointed on the part of the House be discharged from further duty 
in that behalf, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the Sen- 
ate amendments to said bill, and agree to the same— 

Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: '' Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff 
reformer knows that this bill, in its present form, and as it will 
be submitted to the conference, falls far short of the consumma- 
tion for which we have long labored,for which we have suffered 
defeat without discouragement, and which,in its promise of ac- 
complishment, is so interwoven with Democratic pledges and 
Democratic success that our abandonment of the cause, or the 
A upon which it rests, means party perfidy and party 

ishonor.” 

This is not my language, but it is the language of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his famous letter dated July 2, 1894, 
and ostensibly written to the chairman of the Committee of 
are and Means of this House, and by him made public. 

The Democratic party came into power professing to be in 
favor of the overthrow of the McKinley law as a matter of 
political and economical principle. It everywhere proclaimed 
that the theory of protective tariff was in violation of the law 
of me countr upon the best interests of the 
people. 


and an realy, i 
Fundamental with the Democratic party, it was said, 
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was the idea that all protective tariffs are in violation of the 
organic law of the land, and they promised oncoming into power 
to proceed with great e to overthrow that system and 

rate a system of tariff for revenue only, and among the 
incidents of that system was to be free raw material. 

The people of the country gave to the Democratic party 
power; the President of its choice was elected; a Senate withsome 
eight or nine majority, and the House of Representatives by a 
majority of nearly a hundred. The election took place in the 
midst of overwhelming plenty. The prosperity of this country 
was like the prosperity of the Land of Promise at the date of the 
election of Grover Cleveland the second time. On the assem- 
bling of Congress in the short session of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, on the tirst Monday of December, 1893, the President of 
the United States said to the people of the United States, speak- 
ing of the condition of the country on that date, as follows: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In submitting my annual message to Congress, I have great satisfaction 
in being able to say that the 8 conditions affecting the commercial 
and industrial interests of the United States are in the highest degree favor- 
able. A comparison ofthe existing conditions with those of the most favored 
period in the history of the country will, I believe, that so h a de- 
gree of prosperity and so a diffusion of the comforts of life were 
never before enjoyed by our people. 

The total wealth of the country in 1860 was $16,159,616,068. In 1890 it 
amounted to 832.610.000.000, an increase of 287 per cent. 

The total mileage of railways in the United States in 1860 was 30,626; in 
1890 1% was 167,741, an increase of 448 per cent; and it is estimated that there 
will be about 4,000 miles of track added by the close of the year 1822 

The official returns of the Eleventh Census and those of the Tenth Census 
for seventy-tive leading cities furnish the basis. for the foliowing compari- 
sons: 


In 1830 the capital invested in manufacturing was 81, 232,839,670. 

In 1890 the capital invested in manufacturing was $2,900,735,884. 

In 1880 the number of employés was 1.301.388. 

In 189) the number of employés was 2,251,134. 

In 1880 the wages earned were $501,965,778. 

In 1890 the wages earned were $1,221,170,454. C 

In 1880 the valueof the product was $2,711,579,899. 

In 1890 the value of the product was $4,890,280,837. 

Iam informed by the Superintendent of the Census that the omission of 
certain industries in 1880, which were included in 1890, accounts in part for 
the remarkable increase thus shown. But, after m full allowance for 
differences of method and deducting the returns for industries not in- 
cluded in the census of 1889, there remain in the re from these seventy- 
five cities an increase in the capital employed of-$1,522,745,004; in the value 
of the product of 22,021,235,165; in wages earned of 8877. 943.929. and in the 
number of wage earners employed of 553.029. The wage not only 
man an incr aggregate, but an increase per capita from in 1880 to 
per cen! 


as p: 
and the extension of exis: 


year t, of which 40 are 

ting mills, 26 woolen mills, 15 silk mills, 4 plush milis, 

—.— 2 Unen mills. Of the 40 cotton mills, 21 have been built in the Southern 
tates. 

Mr. A. B. Sam y rson, of the New York Cotton Exchange, estimates the 
number of wor the spindles in the United States on September 1, 1892, at 
15,200,000, an increase of 660,000 over the year 1891. The consumption of cot- 
ton by American mills in 1891 was 2, bales, and in 1892 2,584,000 psa 
increase of 158,000 bales- From the year 1869 to 1842, inclusive, there 
been an inerease in the consumption of cotton in Europe of 92 per cent, 
while during the same A arcing the increased consumption in the United 


States has been about 150 per cent. 

The 1 oa of Ira Ayer. special agent of the Treasury Department, shows 
that at the date of September 30, 1 there were thirty-two companies man- 
ufacturing tin and terne plate in the United States and fourteen companies 
building new works for such manufacture. The estimated investment in 
buildings and plants at the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1893, if existing 
conditions were to be continued, was $5,000,000, and the estimated rate of 
production 200,000,000 pounds per annum. The actual production for the 
quarter ending September 30. thee, was 10,952,725 pounds. 

The report of Labor Commissioner Peck, of New York, shows that during 
the year 1821, in about d, 000 manufac establishments in that State em- 
braced within the special inquiry made by him, and pe erg oem UE differ- 
ent industries, there was a net increase over the year 1890 of £31,315,130.68 in 
the value of the 33 and of 83.377. 925.00 in the amount of wages paid. 
The report of the commissioner of labor for the State of Massachusetts 
shows that 3,745 industries in that State paid $129,416,248 in es during 
the year 189], against $126.030,303 in 1890, an increase of $3,335,945, and that 
there was an increase of 82,932,490 1n the amount of capital and ot 7,316 in the 
number of persons employed in the same od. 

During the last six months of the year 1591 and the first six months of 1892 
the total production of pig iron was 9,710,819 tons, as against 9,202,703 tons 
inthe year 1890, which was the cere annnual production ever attained. 
For the same twelve months of 1891-'92 the production of Bessemer ingots 
Was 3,878,58! tons, an increase of 189,710 gross tons over rn pea un- 
precedented yearly production of 3,688,871 gross tons in 189). The sprotno 
tion of Bessemer steel rails for the first six months of 1892 was 772,436 gross 
1 against 702,080 gross tons during the last six months of the year 

The total value of our foreign trade RC, and imports of merchan- 

last 7,630,610, an increase of $128,283,601 
annual value of our im and 


The signifi — 
r cent. e cance 
the excess in the trade 


figure in the history o Government, amounting to 81, i 
ing by $115,797,333 the exports of 1821, and ex: the value of the imports 
Dy 6:02, 873,686. A the 


annual average for 


to 1891 shows an excess of $265,- 


142,051, or * cent. Tho value of our imports of merchandise for 1892, 
Which was 402,462, also exceeded the annual average value of the ten 
ears prior to 1891 by $135,215,910. During the fiscal year 1892 the value of 
rts free of duty amounted to $457,09,658, the largest te in the 
history of our commerce. The value of the imports of mere entered 
free of duty in 1892 was 55.35 E cent of the total value of imports, as com- 
pared with 43.35 per cent in 1891 and 33.66 per eent in 1890. 

In our coastwise trade a most encouraging development is in pr 
there having been in the last four years an increase of Id percent. In inter- 
nalcommerce the statistics show that no such period of prosperity has ever 
before existed. The freight carried in the coastwise trade of the Great 
Lakes in 1890 aggregated 295,959 tons. On the Mississippi, Missouri, and 
Ohio Rivers and tributaries in the same year the traffic aggregated 29,405,- 
046 tons, and the total vessel tonnage passing through the Detroit River 
during that year was 21,681,000 tons. 

The vessel tonnage entered and cleared in the for trade of London 
during 1890 amounted to 13,480,767 tons, and of Li 10,941,800 tons, a to- 
tal for these two great shipping ports of 24,422,568 tons, only slightly in ex- 
cess of the vessel e gthrough the Detroit River. Anditshould 
be said that theseason forthe Detroit River was but two hundred and twenty- 
eight days, while, of course, in London and DEDOS: the season was forthe 
entire year. The vessel tonnage ing — the St. Marys Canal for 
the fiscal year 1892 amounted to 9,828,874 tons, and the freight tonnage of the 
Detroit River is estimated for that year-at 25,000,000 tons, against 23,209,619 
tonsini891. The aggregate trafic on our railroads for theyear 1891 amounted 
to 704,398,609 tons of freight, compared with 691,244,437 tons in 1890, an in- 
crease of 13.054. 172 tons. 


Another indication of the general prosperity of the country is found in 
the fact that the number of depositors in savings banks increased from 693,- 


870 in 1860 to 4.258,833 in 1899, an increase of 513 cent, and the amount of 
deposits from $149,277,504 in 1860 to $1,521,814.500 in 1890, an increase of 921 per 
cent. In 189i the amount of deposits in savings banks was $1,623,079,749. It 
is estimated that 90 per cent of these deposits represent the savings of mae 
earners. The bank clearances for nine months ending September 30, 1891, 
amounted to $41,019,290,808. For the same months in 1592 they amounted to 
$45, 189,601,947, an excess for the nine months of 24,140,211, 139. 

There never has been a time in our history when work was so abundant 
or when s were as high, whether measured by the currency in which 
they are d or by their power to supply the necessaries and comforts of 
life. It is true that the market prices of cotton and wheat have been low. 
It is one of the unfavorable incidents of agricuiture that the farmer can not 
produce upon orders. He must sow and reap in ignorance of the aggregate 

roduction of the year, and is peculiarly bag aps to the depreciation which 

ollows overproduction. But, while the fact I have stated 
crops mentioned. the general average of prices has been 
ng, vrata ae a fair participation in the general prosperity. 
evaluo of our total farm products has increased from 51,389,046, 800 in 
1860 to $1,500,000,000 in 1891, as estimated by statisticians, an increase of 230 
Des cent. The number of hogs January 1,1891, was 50,635,106, and their value 

10,193,925; on January 1, 1892, the number was 52,398,019, and the value 
241.031.415. On January 1, 1801, the number of cattle was 96.875,048, and the 
value 851.127.908; on January 1, 1892, the number was. 37,051,239, and the 
value $570,749, 155. 


On the Ist of January immediately following, Dun's reports of 
the financial and industrial condition of the country made the 
following truthful statement: 


+ + + For this year the vol- 
house is the largest ever known. 


pro 
cotton, and silk machinery f. 
than usual, w: 
pacity of many mills.—Dun's Review of Trade, December, 1 

One year later the same authority made the following report: 


Starting with the largest trade ever known, mills crowded with work and 
all business stimulated by high hopes, the year of 1893, in suđden shrinkage 
of trade, in commercial disasters, and depressions of industries, the worst 
for fifty years. * * The year closes with the prices of many products 
the lowest ever known, with millions of workers seeking in vain for work, 
and with charity laboring to keep back suffering and starvation in all our 
cities. All hops the new year may bring brighter days, but the dyin 
year leaves only a dismal record. The review of different departments o 
trade given to-day exhibits a collapse of industry and business which is al- 
most without precedent.—Dun's Review of Trade, December, 1893. 


_ These speak for themselves. They are eloquent and convinc- 


ing. 

T oed not enlarge upon this. It is within the knowledge of 
everybody that we were in the midst of great prosperity. The 
McKinley law had been in force, at the date of the reassembling 
of Congress as aforesaid, for two years and two months. The 
Sherman purchasing act had been in force for two yearsand six 
months, and all the business of the country of a financial char- 
acter had been carried on under the provisions of these two laws. 
Prosperity flowed like a river; labor was employed and fairly 
well paid; farm produets were a ready sale, and while not at 
high prices, at fairly remunerative prices. 

It is not my purpose here and now to discuss what has hap- 
pened since, except to say in a few words that our country is 
to-day the home of discontent and financial trouble: labor is 
idle; wages have gone down; the markets are stagnant; gold 
has fled. from the country; there is no confidence among the 
business men ofthe country; we are in deep distress. And I 
will not stop here to argue why. No one man, no intelligent 
citizen, no man with a disposition to fairness, will for a moment 


hesitate to assign the principal cause of all this trouble to the 
incoming of the Democratic party. And it was natural that it 
should be so. It was the threat of the overturning of a great sys- 
tem; it was the threat to introduce a new system of finance; it 
vas the menace of a party drunk with power, coming to a coun- 
‘try flushed with prosperity, and that party making threats 
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umvirate of Senatorial dictators who have held this country by 
the throat during these latter days, that they should ever be- 
come a part of the law of the land. 

But yet you relinquish your opposition wholly, and all these 
incongruities must go headlong into the statute books of the 
country, a conglomerate of legal hotch-potch such as was never 
before witnessed in all the legislation of the American people. 
It proposes to put a bill into operation on the 1st of August 
which is to be passed some time nlong about the middle of Au- 
gust, showing the actual crazy-quilt condition of the Democratic 
party here. You will never be heard to say that it was Repub- 

ican opposition that delayed the passage of this bill, for the 
Senate passed its bill on the 3d day of July, and from that day 
down to this day no Republican has seen the bill; no Republican 
has eres the bill; no Republiean has been consulted about 
the = 

The Republican conferees only met once or twice, and that in 
asort of proforma way, and the delay here of six long weeks, 
with the bill passed in both Houses, has been purely.and sim- 
ply the act of the Democrats, unaided and unobstructed by Re- 
publicans. You look for prosperity. In a small degreeyou will 
getit. The industries of the country,which have been atadead 
standstill while you have fiddled with this bill, will spring into 
some sort of action; there is no doubt about that. But what sort 
of action? It will be the action of struggling men who are com- 
pelled to do something. 

The manufacturer has got to start his plant or abandon it 
forever; the laboring man has got to go to work or starve, and 
there will be some sort of activity; but will there be the activ- 
ity of 1892? Will there be the good times of the Republican 
Administration? Most assuredly not; and not one man among 
you all expects it or hopes for it. But this is not the worst of 
it. All the way through this debate to-day, and by the utterances 
of your newspaper press, we are told that this bill is only to be 
the entering wedge. Weare told that you are to go forward, 
and indeed the very rule under which you are to-day and this 
hour operating provides for a complete abandonment of allsug- 
gestions that we have reached the end of the tariff agitation. 

If you could have been content to have d this bill and 
said to the American people, this is the end of it, we ask noth- 
ing more; this is the complete solution of the tariff problem 
and Democratic threats and Democratic promises are merged 
in this bill, the country would have had a better chance of re- 
vival in business. But no, you propose now at once to disturb 
the waters of [rore by the introduction and passage of four 
more tariff bills. 8 : 

I do not believe you intend to iin them. i believe that it is 
a mere bluff; but I do believe that you propose to hang them 
er the business interests of the country as a mevace to 

people, and that they willsurely work additional ruin and 
destruction to the best interests of the American people. Your 
whole Administration has been monstrous. You have beenover 
a year doing that which might have been done in two months. 
You have held this country in the jaws of despair while you 
have fought out your petty party contests here in Congress. 

This wretched law, which has cost the country loss of values, 
loss of money, loss of time, and loss of business, and which has 
oceupied the House and Senate for more than a year, does not 
settle the tariff question even temporarily, but is like a rowel 
in the Resh of the financial, industrial, and commercial interests 
of the country. It will maintain and promote irritation, uncer- 
tainty. and further ruin. 

When was it that hitherto the representatives of a great 
monopoly dared to come to Congress and sit down here, open 
headquarters in one of the great hotels of the city, and demand 
that every step of the Senate bill should be submitted to it for 
its approval? When was the like of that ever before known in 
the history of this country? When was it hitherto that an ad- 
journment of a set of conferees should be made necessary when 
anew proposition was offered, that they might consult with the 
a zene von of a great combine? 

Jut, you say, and you will say to the country, It was Repub- 
lican legislation that mide possible the sugar trust. It was un- 
der Republican legislation thatthe sugar trust has grown where 
it is;“ and you point out the fact that under our protective tariff 
bill, based upon protectionand the ideaof protection, this sugar 
trust has grown. 

I want here and now to reproduce the recent language of the 
distinguished and learned gentleman from Maine Mr. DING- 
LEY], to the end that this shameful misrepresentation and ex- 
aggeration shall not be effectual for the purpose required. An- 
swering the claim that the sugar trust was the creature of Re- 
publican protection, that gentleman has just said: 


The facts rela to the framing of the sugar schedule of the tariff act of 
1890 were these: After it was decided to place raw sugar upon the free list— 
because sugar is an article of food and nine-tenths of our consumption is im- 
ported, thus making the duty a tax—and to give a bounty to encourage itg 


against the best interests of the country, with power to carry 
those threats into execution. 

This Congress has been in session, with only a very brief re- 
cess, for more than a year. With this great majority in both 
branches of Congress it has labored with the tariff question. 
The House of Representatives passed a bill practically along the 
lines of the Democratic platform. Free raw material was the 
underlying principle of that bill. It has come back to us from 
the Senate and is, by the vote now about to be taken, to become 
the party policy of the Democratic party for the time being. 
What is it? It is a bill which has beentruthfully characterized 
by the eloquent gentleman from New York [Mr. COCKRAN] as 
infinitely worse, from a Democratic standpoint, than the MeKin- 
ley bill, and I say that it is infinitely worse from a Republican 
standpoint. Let us see how the gentleman from New York[Mr. 
COCKRAN|]ceriticises this measure. He says: 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that this is a more obnoxious protective measure 
than the 1 act, and Poen prove it. What is reg end that 
underlies the McKinley law? t isour objection to 1t? e are opposed 
to protection becanse we believe that by making production expensive it 
restricts the total productive capacity of the country and to that extent 

ts, impedes, and restricts its material gn But when protection is 
given equally to all, when every man gets the protection that he demands 
470 1 needs, each man finds his product restricted in proportion to 
ne org. 

Under such conditionsmen exchange their upon a fictitious basis of 
high values, but all are affected alike by what I conceive to bethateconomic 
enormity. Now, under this act, by the concession of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] himself, it is only in spots that there is any re- 
duction made from the provisions of the y act, from the burdens of 
taxation laid upon the people by that law. 

Now, when tection passes by favoritism, there is no defense for it 
either among ublicans or among Democrats. When we declare that all 
protection 1s in fts nature robbery we utter a profound truth, but those who 
openly support protection on the other side, at least believe in its value, but 
we who know w: protection really is, when we give it toa fow individuals 
and deny it to others, or when we bestow 1t among our citizens in unequal 

, are committing a crime with our eyes wide open; we are sinning 
the t: we are hug, to our breasts the edormity that we affect 
to despise, and that we have not hesitated to denounce. 


In other words, and with less eloquence, this bill as it now 
stands is framed upon the lines of protection, but, unfortunately, 
it protects only those favorite interests that have clamored at 
the hands of Congress, and one of these favorite interests has 
been the sugar trust. And here I profess not to depend upon 
my own statement. Here is what Mr. WILSON has just said: 

‘The question is now raised as to whether this is a Government of the 
poron people for the American people, or a Government of the sugar 

t tor the benefit of the sugar trust. 

And thereupon this House is nbout to proceed to vote that it 
is a Government for the sugar trust, in the interest of the sugar 
trust. 

Free raw material has been inserted in this bill wherever a 
blow could be struck at a certain Northern industry, and so the 
have put cotton ties, cotton bagging, hemp, wool, lumber, an 
many other strictly Northern products upon the free list, and 
the spots about which Mr. COCKKAN has spoken will be found 
to be the favored commodities to which this Congress has been 
teo ate to yield—sugar, rice, tobacco—the products of the 

mth. 

When the Wilson bill passed in the House of Representatives 
the stock of the great sugar- trust, which had been watered up 
from nine millions to sixty-odd millions, was worth in the mar- 
kets of the country 77; to-day it is worth 107, and when this bill 

oes into effect, and there is no longer any danger of unfriendly 
egislation, it will doubtless forge even way up to 120. Already 
you have added to the value of this stock from thirty to thirty- 
five millions of dollars, and you propose by this bill, in the in- 
terest of this trust, as admitted by Mr. WILSON, to take from 
the people of the United States forty-odd million dollars insugar 
taxation and put every cent of it into the pockets of this enor- 
mous combination! 

Every man in the United States who buys sugar for the use of 
his family will find himself called upon to pay something like 
$1.45 to $1.50 for that which he could hitherto buy for $1. They 
lower the rate of taxation MEG the manufactured goods of the 
country, and thereby flood the country with foreign goods, in- 
stead of maintaining a protective duty upon these goods and giv- 
ing us sugar free of tariff taxation. „ 

Mr. Speaker. into every house and home in the United States 
will go theevidence of this infamy which has been 80 eloquently 
denounced by the Democratic chairman of this committee, and 
by the distinguished gentleman from New York. 

But what else? Who knows what this bill contains? There 
is not a lawyer on this floorshrewd enough in eross-examination 
to draw out from the members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee or from the members of the House conferees a statement in 
full of what this bill contains. It is notorious, it is a matter of 
common knowledge, that this bill has been stuffed with absurd | 
propositions of taxation which were never intended by the Sen- 
ate nor by the Senate Finance Committee, nor yet by that tri- | 


* 
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production here, the question arose as to what, if any, duty should be placed 
on refined sugar to maintain the business of refining in this country. 
Inasmuch as we found that nearly half the refined sugar consumed in this 
country was refined by independent industries. the trust at that time not bein 
able to prevent competition, we treated sugarrefining as we did other competi- 
tive industries. endeavored to ascertain the difference in cost of refining 
hereandabroad. All the sugar refiners who came before us were independent 
refiners, struggling t thesugar trust, who appealed to us to strengthen 
their hands in the contest by preventing such foreign competition as would 
make the continuance of their business impossible. So far as I know no 


member of the trust came before the committee. 
Acting on such information as we were able to obtain from independent 
refiners, it was decided in the House to fix the duty on impor refined 


sugar at four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. When the bill reached the Senate 
the duty was increased, and when the bill reached the conference, in view 
of the representations of the Senate conferees that four-tenths was an in- 
sufficient duty to protect the industry carried on by independent refiners, 
we finally compromised by making the duty five-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
not in response to the request of any trust, but in response to the appea 
of independent refiners, and to aid so far as possible in maintaining home 
competition in the industry, and preventing the trust from breaking down 
independent refiners. 
Mr. MCMILLIN, Then the McKinley bill created the trust. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. The trust originated under the act of 1853, 


whose sugar schedule has been described by the gentleman from West Vir- 

nia as pro for arevenue duty, which he favors, at a time when fierce 
competition was lead: up to trusts all over the world; and even the sugar 
schedule of the Mills bill of 1888 gave a higher differential for refined sugar 
than did the McKinley act. The Mills bill fixed the duty on refined sugar at 
2.80 cents per pound, and the duty on raw sugar polarizing 99 at 1.83 cents, 
thus giving a protection of over nine-tenths of 1 per cent protection on re- 
fined sugar, which was 80 per cent more than the protection given by the Mc- 
Kinley act. 

So it seems that the framers of the McKinley bill—and no one 
was more conspicuous in that measure than the gentleman from 
: Me DEC DINGLEY]—made an effort to promote the independ- 

ent refining of sugar against the sugar trust, then in its early 
stages of development. Sincethen the sugar trust has absorbed 
all competitors, and is to-day the one greatest power that men- 
aces the liberties of this Government; because, when it is once 
established, Mr. Speaker, that à moneyed power ean come to 
Congress and take one Senator, or three Senators, or four Sen- 
ators, or any Representative, with power enough to clog legis- 
lation, by the throat and stand him or them up highwayman- 
style, there is no use to talk about free government and free 
ee and representative government any longer. 

here is not a Democrat of intelligence in the United States 
who does not to-day blush for his country. There is nota Dem- 
ocrat on this floor who does not know that this schedule was 
suggested, improved, amended, put into shape, and absolutely 
dominated by the representatives of the sugar trust. It was 
done in their interest, and out of it they will make a sum of 
money that is dazzling and bewildering in figures during the 
current year. Itisstated and admitted upon the floor here, that 
pending this very legislation they have prod up almost a year’s 
supply of raw sugar in the warehousesof New York. They im- 
port it free of duty and will sell it, duty added, to the people of 
the United States, and all this has been made possible by this 
Democratic Administration. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. PETER J. SOMERS, 


OF WISCOSIN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 

The House having under consideration a motion that the order heretofore 
made requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation and to provide for rev- 
enue for the Government be rescinded; that the conferees heretofore ap- 

inted on the part of the House be discharged from further duty in that 

half, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments to said bill and agree to the same— 

Mr. SOMERS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question before us is, shall we concur in 
the Senate amendments to the tariff bill? The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, Mr. WILSON, tells us the Senate 
will not recede from these amendments, and that if we are to 
have any tariff legislation the Senate amendments must be ac- 
cepted by the House. As between having no tariff legislation 
and accepting these amendments, I am emphatically in favor of 
concurring, especially as a bill is about to be introduced which, 
if enacted into law, will deprive the sugar trust of the advan- 
tage it gains in the Senate oe, and which toa much 
greater degree it enjoyed under the McKinley act. s 

THE BILL SHOULD PASS. 


The bill with theamendments is only unsatisfactory to Demo- 


crats in a very few particulars, and in these particulars it is 
more in consonance with Democratic doctrine than the McKin- 
ley act. Therefore we must not adjourn until this bill becomes 
alaw. Because we can not accomplish all that we desire is no 
reason why we should not accomplish all that we can. The 
measure before us is a step in the right direction, and the fight 
will be continued until true Democratic doctrine stands as the 
law of the land. 
OUR PLATFORM. 

In our platform of 1892 we declared that Republican protec- 
tion is a fraud, a robbery of the great majority of the American 
people for the benefit of the few; that itis the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Democratic party that the Federal Government has 
no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demanded that the col- 
lection of such taxes should be limited to the necessities of the 
Government when honestly and economically administered. 
The measure before us probably does not fully comply with our 
declaration and demands; still every portion of the measure is 
better than the corresponding portion of the McKinley act; and 
in only a few instances does it fall below our expectations. 


THE SENATE AND SUGAR. 


It is freely charged, and I believe it to be true, that the sugar 
trust has had its agents and lobbyists here in order to prevent 
legislation upon the subject of sugar if possible which would be 
antagonistic to its interests, and J also believe that the influences 
of that trust, which was made possible by the McKinley act, and 
flourished under it, prevented the Senate from meeting the House 
ina fair and proper adjustment of the sugarschedule. The Re- 
publican party created the McKinley act and the McKinley act 
created the sugar trust; and our Republican friends upon the 
other side of the House are entitled to all the gratification that 
can come to them from the mischief now being done by this Re- 
publican offspring. 

The bill before us does not give to the trust one-half the 
profits secured by the McKinley act, but there should be no dif- 
ferential whatever in its favor. Sugar can be refined in Amer- 
ica as cheaply as in any country upon the face of the earth, and 
any bounty, or any profit secured to it by legislation is a rob- 
bery of the people. The fact that such trusts, so wealthy, 
and powerful, and unscrupulous, are fostered by the McKinley 
act, is evidence sufficient that it ought to be wiped off the stat- 
ute books and that immediately. It required but three Demo- 
cratic Senators to join the Republicans, and proveunfaithful to 
the party and the people, to defeat the legislation on sugar pro- 
pen by the House. One Democratic Senator voted with the 

publicans from the start. Two other Democratic Senators 
came fromthe jones sugar-producing State. With these con- 
ditions in the Senate, we are to be congratulated thatthey have 
sent us so good a bill. 

Mr. Speaker, let us accept this bill for the reforms it contains. 
I do not find faultwith it as being a bad bill, but because I think 
it might be better, from my point of view. It puts a great 
number of articles, many of them necessaries of life, upon the 
free list, as follows: 

FREE LIST. 

Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitrio t 5 

Copper, sulphate of, or Ee aria n 

om — ‘s reparations of, not colors or dyes, notspecially provided for. 

Naphtha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and similar products of coal tar. 

2 sulphate of, or copperas. 


Carmined pastes of. 
or io 
Iodine, resublimed. 
Cotton seed. 

Cr 


oton. 
Paints, colors, etc. : 
Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, unmanufac- 


Ocher and ochery earths, dry. 

Sienna and sienna earths, dry. 

Umber and umber earths, — — 
Potash, caustic or hydrate of, refined in sticks or rolls. 
Soda, sulphate of: 

Glauber salts. 

Salt cake, or niter cake. 
Stone: Burr stone, manufactured or bound up into millstones. 
Iron ores: Chromate of iron, or chromic ore. 
Cotton ties of iron or steel: 

Not thinner than No. 10 wire gau 

Thinner than No. 10 and not t 
Antimony, as regulus or metal. 

and manufactures of: 
res —.— copper contained therein). 
Regulus of, and black or coarse copper and copper cement, fine copper 
contained therein. 
Old, fit only for manufacture, and clippings from new copper. 
———— metal, of which copper is a component material of chief 
ue, not ed 


M er gt provid Or. 
Plates, not rolled, bars, ingots, Chile or other pigs, and in other forms 
not manufactured, not specially provided for. 


ge. 
er than No. 20. 
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Pl tooth and disk harrows, harves rea tural d: 
ows, ws, ters, reapers, agricul rilis, 


and planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, t and cot- 
ton gins: Provided, That all articles mentioned in this eke aly se if im- 
pases from a country which lays an import duty on like articles ported 
the Vere 3 shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the 
passage o ac 
(Nowe. -Dutiable under McKinley law at 45 per cent, as manufactures of 
metal, E 215.) 


Used for spars and in building. 

Hewn and sawed. 

Squared or sided, not specially provided for. 
Lumber: 
, planks, deals, and other sawed lumber— 

Of hemlock, white wood, sycamore, white pine, and basswood— 

Not planed or finished. 

Planed or finished on one side. 

Planed or finished on two sides. 

Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 

Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 

All sawed lumber, not specially provided for— 

Not planed or finished. 

Planed or finished on one side. 

Planed or finished on two sides. 

Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 

Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
reve posts, railroad” 3, and telephone and telegraph poles of 

ar. 


Unmanufactured, not ., cially provided for. 
Veneers of wood. 
MODA 

‘ine. 


Spruce. 
Hubs for wheels, 
and all like bloc. 


ts, last, Wagon, oar, gun, and heading blocks 
or sticks, rough hewn or sawed only. i 


White pine. 
All other. 
Staves of all kinds, 
fresh. 


Pease, green, in bulk or packages. 
Fish, fresh: 


ow. 
erase of wool, known as degras, 

In sacks, barrels, or other packages. 

In buli 


Lemonade, soda water, and other similar waters: 
In plain, green, or colored, molded, or pressed glass bottles— 
Containing each not more than three-fourths of a pa 
Con more than three-fourths of a pint each and not more 
than one and ene-half pints each. 


Flax: Straw. 
Not ir ete or dressed. 


emp. 
Twine, manufactured in whole or in part of istle or Tampico fiber, manila, 
sisal grass, or sunn: Bin T 
Burlaps, of flax. jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or 5 or either 
of them, shall be the component material of chief ue (except 
such as may be suitable for bagging for cotton; 
Not exceeding 60 inches in width. 


or cotto; pu cloth, and all similar material for covering cot- 
posed whole or in part of hemp, fiax, jute, or jute butts— 
cents or less per square yard. 
Valued at more than 6 cents per square yard. 
Wools, hair of the camei, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and manu- 
factures of: 
Unmanutactured— 

Class 1: Merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of 
merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and 
wools of like character with any of the preceding, includ such 
as have been heretofore usually imported into the United States 
from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of Good Ho 


Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and elsewhere, and also includ 
M Nop not hereinafter described or designated in classes 
ani 

Unwashed wool. 

Washed wool. 


Scoured wool. 

Class 2: Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, 
and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all hair of 
thecamel, goat, — and other like animals 

Wool, unscoured. 

Wool, scoured. 

Wool, sorted. 

Haar of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, unscoured. 

Hair of the goat, Mp and other like animals, scoured. 

Class 3: Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, 
native Smyrna, Russian eamel's hair, and including all such 
woois of like character as have been heretofore usually imported 
into the United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
elsewhere— 

Value „ or less per pound 
ool. 
Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 
Me os 13 cents per pound. 


00 
Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 


Nolis. 
Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed: 
Ostrich feathers. 


other. 
Paintings, in oil or water colors. 
t 


Sta A 
Hatters’. plush, black, composed of silk, or of six and cotton. 
ims under section 3, act of October 1, 1890: 
ee. 
Goatskins, raw. 
Hides, raw or uncured, whether dry, salted, or pickled, and other skins, 
except sheepskins with the woo! on. 


On coal and iron ore the duty is reduced from 75 to 40 cents a 
ton on each. On lead the duty is reduced one-half. On zinc 
sheets the duty is reduced one-half. 

On woolen goods the duty is reduced 50 pe cent. The duties 
on the metal schedule have been reduced 38 per cent; on cotton 
goods 22 per cent. The glass schedule has been reduced 31 ed 
cent, and chemicals 22. In this connection I desire to place be- 
fore the House a statement of the Mee d ad valorem rates, the 
duty imposed by the McKinley bill and the bill now under dis- 
cussion, and the percentage of reduction proposed in this bill: 


Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the McKinley law and present 


bill, with per cent of reduction by present bill on the undermentioned articles. 
Per cent 
9E zoin: 
Present ou 
present 
bill. bill from 
McKinley 
12.20 10 18.03 
23.24 10 56. 97 
98.34 25.51 33. 46 
100. 35 43.87 56. 28 
28. 65 20 30.19 
169. 65 84. 82 50 
30. 84 20. 56 33, 33 
19. 64 16.37 16. 66 
21.14 17. 62 16. 66 
25. 80 21.50 16. 66 
69.56 59. 50 14.88 
85 25 23.57 
143. 48 71.24 50 
189. 50 94.75 50 
59. 21 29.60 50 
Nitrate of potash ..... 21. 32 10. 66 50 
Bicarbonate of soda A 60. 47 30.24 50 
Bichromate of soda...... " 20 25 45.16 
hnia, or strychnine £ 93.79 70.34 25 
Sulphur, sublimed....... 1 28. 66 20 e 20.22 
Romao; e T: Li E 19.81 10 49.52 
ILS T PE H a N 00 35 41.07 
Fam 5⁵ 30 45.45 
Bottles: 
Empty. 30.17 52.63 25 
ed.. 71.48 53. 61 25 
Demijohns, 37.91 28. 43 25 
Manufactures of 60 35 41, 67 
20- 64 13- 48 25- 38 
49- 64 37- 43 25- 33 
98-174 88-122 10- 30 
49.39 31.28 38.07 
43. 88 27.79 36. 67 
60 35 41, 67 
45 35 22, 22 
25 20 20 
26- 41 15- 21 40.47 
42.70 22.77 46, 67 
47. 83 28.47 40. 48 
43 25.59 40. 49 
25- 53 16- 32 25 10 
61.77 44.93 27.25 
Boiler or other plate iron or steel 54 25 53. 70 
Ce i a Oe ee eee 58. 24 33. 99 24.47 
Sheets of iron or steel, common or black. 25- 70 20- 55 21- 30 
proe opes Orbem Rer ED UE DES: 78.44 42.82 46. 05 
Tin, manufactures of.. a 55 35 38. 36 
Steel ingots, etc . 29- 50 20- 40 20- 35 
Wirer 34 22.67 33. 33 
20.97 17.98 33. 33 
31.83 16.37 48.57 
Hollow ware....... 35.33 23.55 33. 34 
Chains....... 47.28 80 36. 55 
Firearms.... 41- 80 30 27- 62 
E — 23- 46 23- 30 4-46 . 
Railway fish plates 72.18 25 65. 38 
Hand, back, and other saws... 40 25 37.50 
47-111 83- 67 28- 40 
83. 41. 86 50 
35 20 42. 86 
44. 87 30 33.14 
77.78 30 61.43 
36. 65 18. 33 50 
23.77 14, 26 40 
90 25 16.67 : 
20 25 16.67 
30 25 16. 67 
29.19 14.59 50 
45 35 22.22 
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Statement of a ad valorem rates o; the law and present 
e 


bill, etc. 
Per cent 
of reduc- 
tion by 
present 
bill from 
McKinley 
Shooks and boxes 30 20 23.33 
Casks and barrels . 30 20 33.33 
Clocks, of wood.. 35 25 28.57 
Rice, cieaned.. 111.85 83.89 25 
Rice, uncleaned 64.19 41.08 20 
Honey aorase 41.83 22.42 49. 99 
Oranges, lemons, 12- 31 12- 32 € 
Comtits, sweetmeats, ete 35 30 29 
Nuts, not shelled (almonds) 51.84 80.80 40,01 
Nuts, shelled (almonds) 42.42 28.28 33.33 
Filberts, not shelled... 52. 90 35. 32 33. 35 
Peanuts, unshelled .. 72. 86 20 72.85 
Extract of mea 17.95 15 10.87 
Spirits, distilled 91-307 65-204 28 
Cotton cloth: 
Not over 100 threads: 
Not blea 85.17 25.05 37.39 
38. 00 26.53 81.27 
40. 80 30. 54 25. 15 
42.89 32.39 23. 59 
43.27 355 18.88 
43. 84 38.84 11- 40 
16- 31 10- 20 40- 17 
for cotton 32,52 | Free 100 
Woolen yane 2 s 278,66 30 89. 23 
Shawls, w not cents per 
PD crus 55 pole | ae 
t fabrics, not above 40 cents § 
Blankets ............. m 80-104 35 68- 71 
Hats of Wool 35 
Flannels, not over 50 35 66-71 
Silk, partially manufactured.. 20 66.94 
Silk, webbings, gorings, eto 50 45 10 
Silk buttons -=-= -rr-a 50 45 10 
: 8| 2| 8 
Silk ribbons...... 
11 ——T—TT—T—TTT—T—T—T—— E 5⁰ 45 10 
Writing, drawing, and other paper, n. 8. D 25 20 20 
Dolls and other toys 35 25 28.57 
EFF : . — y 15 a »: 
Firecrackers....... 4T. 
Coal, bitummous -- 22.72 12.12 48. 065 
Slack or culm of coal 28. 68 14.34 50 
20 15 £5 
33. 93 20 41. 06 
27.99 20. 99 25 
23.22 15.48 83.33 
10 10 „ 
30 20 
10 10 — Se 
25 20 20 
30 25 14.29 
55 45 18.18 


I desire further to call your special attention to some of the 
most prominent articles apon which reductions have been made, 


and for that purpose I will mention: 
Percent. 
Borax, refined, has been reduced..........------------++---+----- E 
Castor oil has been reduced... 
Peppermint has been reduce 
ta, manufactured, has been reduced 
ting, dry. has been reduced......... 
- Paints, ground in oil, have been reduced. 
Zinc paint has been reduced 
Lead, red, has been reduced... 
Lead, white, has been reduced 
All other not specially provided for has been reduced E 
saleratus) has been reduced 


n redu 


Clocks. china, have been reduced. 
Tron ores have been reduced -r000 -m 
Fuel, bars, blooms, etc., have been reduced 
All other and slabs, blooms, or loops, have been reduced 
Sheets or plates (iron or steel), have been reduced 

‘Tin plates have been reduced 
Wire rope mado of steel wire not small 

been redu: 


BERBSEEESSESEEBEESSEE 
* 


88 8888888888 88888888 


uced 

have been reduced 
Knives and forks have been reduced 
tols, have been reduced. 


Shotguns have been reduced . ......... 
RRR, Wire, have bonn FOUNO LL. LLL AE iovanenqanuracsesnnten 


BEBBRBEE BAZA 
SBasssss 


Per cent. 
Soles RAS WOR ge BE. i ne csc ewnaceanesepesinesna A TRO 
Bronze metal has been reduced — 00.88 
Silver leaf has been reduced — 61.00 
Lead has been redu. 50.00 
Zinc has been reduced . M 


Sugar candy has been r 
Mules have been reduced 
Cattle have been reduced 
Beans have been reduced.. 
Castor beans, or seeds, have been reduc 
Raisins have been reduced 2 
Peanuts have been reduced. 
Apples have been reduced... 
Lard has been red 

Mustard has been reduced .. 
Cotton cloth has been reduced .. 
Cotton plushes have been reduced . 
Flax has been reduced s-e- seeinenenennean 
Cables, hemp, untarred, have been reduced. 
Cables, tarred, have been reduced 
Gill netting has been reduced... 
Shoddy has been reduced........ 
Woolen yarns have been reduced oa 
Woolen shawls have been reduced 
Knit fabrics have been reduced 
Blankets ha 


Flannels for underwear have.been reduced. 
Wooien dress gcods have been reduced 
Woolen plushes have been reduced 
Carpets have been reduced. 
Silk has been reduced 


India rubber wearing appare 
Paper sheathing has been reduced 
Playing cards have been reduced. 
Brooms have been reduced ...... 
Buttons have been reduced...... 
Shoe buttons have been reduced. 
Firecrackers have been reduced... 

Coal, bituminous, has been reduced. 
Matches have been reduced ....... 

Gun wads have been reduced . 
Gloves have beenreduced................... 

Cocoa matting and mats have been reduced 
Clay pipes have been reduced „„ „C 


SAVING IN THE WOOL AND WOOLEN SCHEDULE. 
By the adoption of this bill you save to the people of this 
country more than $141,000,000 on the wool and woolen sched- 


ule alone, as is shown by the statement I herewith present, 
made by the deputy appraiser of the port of New York: 


BHEDÓRSERIERBEBSSSPEEDUHPEISPHEEEEESEEHSEPSÓDE 
ESSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSESSSSSSESSSSSS 


A statement showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act, Schedule K, wool and woolens, pre- 
pared by J. Schoenhof, deputy appraiser of the port of New York. 


cloth made in Leeds. imported into the port of New York, wool 
and cotton warp, 60 inches wide, weighing 11j ounces per yard: Cost per 


yard is. 3d. less 5 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: KE 
nts. 

McKinley duty (38) cents per pound-H0 per cent per yard 39. 80 
Senate duty (40 per cent per ard) cl cel eee er emer nee 10.80 
See t ͥ aus ͥ ͥdũ;!! —— — 29.00 


The samples No. 1 to No. 6 attached to tho respective statements represont 
actual importations made in the current year. The prices are the actual 
invoice prices, as passed by the appraiser's department in New York. 

English cloth, woo! and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York. 
54 inches wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per yard ts. 2]d., less 7 per 
cent, 27 cents net per yard: 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (883 cents pound-++-40 per cent per yard) ............. 42.00 
Senate duty (40 per cent per yard). 2 E 10. 40 
BAVA $0600 A nr SCESE EE E EA S sua ehe AE EUIS 31. 60 


English overcoatings, wool and cotton warp, imported into tho port of 
New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 ounces per yard: Price 1s. 9d. net per 
yard, 42 cents net per yard: 3 

ents. 


McKinley duty (33 cents per pound 4-40 per cent per yard).............. 70.45 
Senate duty (40 per cent per ardqq q 10.80 


Sean ↄ e aeo aped vbaidi 6 audire 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, imported into the port of New Yor 
57 inches wide, weight 20 ounces: Cost 2s. 9d. per yard, less 7 per cent, 
cents peryard: 


McKinley duty (44 cents per pound-+50 per cent) per yard 
Senate duty (50 per cent) per yard 
%%% OG BUD LIS eA aser Er E Jesqunp eva dd yam ca 

French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents per yard: 


McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard+50 per cent), per yard....... 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard 


French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into the port of New York, 
30 inches wide, weight 2} ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 20} cents net: 
Cents. 
McKinley E cents per square yard+-50 per cent), per yard 20 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard 


Saved to oonsumer „ 3 — eee 
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Balance sheet, sho the amount saved tothe consumer by tha adoption of the 
wie wate blll tm place of the Me Hunley aot 
1892-'93. Imports of manufactures of wool 
Duties 


Import value, duty paid 

1880-90. Census year, domestic manufactures: 

WOOL GODS yoo os cae soos EN $133, 577, 
Worsted goods 79, 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Deduct cotton hosiery 


Value of domestic manufactures...... 
Add 33) per cent to cover wholesale and : 


Cost of wool manufactures to cons. Dá-..-----2---. 512,297,000 
Cost of wool manufactures under Senate will on same 
amounts: 
TIMNVORCAM ONG AA a $35, 903, 000 
Duby,45 renn 16, 665, 000 
53,658, 000 


Value of domestic manufactures, $310,000,000, 
reduced fromanaverage of 100per cent duty 
to45 per cent rate as a result of free wool.. 224,525, 000 


Add 33} per cent as profits 


Amount saved to consumerson the woolenschedule 
only under Senate bill 141, 386,000 
In view of these great tariff reductions are we to enact this bill 
orare we to remain with McKinleyism? Pass this bill and 
it quickly, so that the people may know the schedules, and do 
not disappoint them as the Republicans did in the passage of 
the McKinley outrage. In the campaign of 1888 they promised 
the voters of the country in case of their success to reduce and 
reform the tariff. The culmination of all their promises was 
the enactment of the odious McKinley bill, the twin sister of 
the Sherman law, to which I will later refer. They were both 
enacted the same year, by the same Congress, and 2 by 
the same President. They were fitting relatives, both calculated 
to bring disaster on our common country. 
MCKINLEYISM AND SOUP HOUSES. 


We have a country blest by Providence, and its opportunities 
are unequaled in the world. Its soil is rich, its c te salu- 
brious, its vastness almost beyond comprehension. We have 


gold, silver, iron, coal, timber, rivers, lakes, and prairies; we 
ve every diversity of wealth and occupation that man can 
possess or en in. The wealth of the country, too, is distrib- 
uted throughout all its sections, and still the distribution of 
this wealth among the people is unegnal and unjust. 

The Republican policy of protection has wrongfully filched 
from the r classes the rewards of honest toil, and these re- 
wards have surely found their way into the pockets of those who 
have no hand in their production. When the financial panic 
struck this country some months ago thousands of workingmen 
who, 3 the Republican idea of protection, have been 
receiving the benefits of a high quote tariff for years, were 
sent to soup houses for relief. After the Republican protection 
they have had, they were not able to sustain life even for a few 
weeks, Is it nota sad commentary upon thirty years of Repub- 
lican rule and high protection? 

Mr. Speaker, I promise you that when the Democratic system 
is tried, the adversity of sixty days will not reduce the mechanics 
and laborers of this country to starvation and want, and will not 
P souphouses in every city in the land. It will not produce a 

ankrupt Treasury; it will not create great national indebted- 
ness; it will not cover the homes of the poor with mo es, 
nor make brave men and strong men the subjects of charity. 
The industrial depression which has existed for the past yearis 
not the first experience under a protective system, and depres- 
sions will always prevail while our laws are based upon false 
economic notions. 

STRIKES, DEPRESION AND FAILURES FOLLOW HIGH PROTECTION. 


During the past twenty years one depression has followed an- 
other. The rich of to-day are financially ruined to-morrow. 
Values established by legislation are always uncertain, and the 
slightest pep tgp fee always bringsdisaster. Without pro- 
tection and the inordinate speculation which it encourages, 
trusts and combines could not exist a single day. The sugar 
trust, the steel-rail trust, and hundreds i other trusts are in 
existence by virtue of protection alone, and their mission is only 
to rob the people. There never has been a period in our coun- 
try's history which exceeds the past twenty years of protection 
in the number of strikes between labor and capital and in the 
numberof commercial failures, in the number of factories elosed, 
in the number of enterprises ruined. 

I am informed from authentic sources that the number of fail- 


ures in this country in the yearof 1890 was more than ten thou- 
sand, and in 1891 more than twelve thousand, and in 1892 at least 
ten thousand, while in1893the failuresexceeded sixteen thousand, 
with liabilities during this time of more than $900,000,000; and 
it is needless for me to say that during all of this time riots and 
conflicts between employer and employó prevailed all along the 
line. When workmen proposed to seek for some of the wages 
which they were told in political campaigns by Republican poli- 
ticians and high protectionists that McKinleyism would brin, 
them, they were met by force, yes, by the hired assassin o 
monopoly, with the club. 

No more than does the highwayman divide with his victim 
the fruits of his violence, do the trusts and combines divide 
with the workmen, the ill gotten benefits of high protection. 

M'KINLEYISM AND WAGES—LABOR PURCHASED IN THE OPEN MARKET. 


After the elections of 1888 were over and the Republican party 
safely enthroned in the different offices, and having control of the 
legislative and executive branches of the Government, it was 
never 3 to the workingmen that they might share the 

rofits which high protection and restrictive legislation would 

ing. On the cont , Mr. Speaker, I assert it to be a fact 
that ever since the McKinley bill was enacted the wages of 
workingmen and mechanics have gradually gone down. It is a 
matter of record that within twenty months after the enactment 
of the McKinley law five hundred protected institutions reduced 
the wages of their men, and there is no record to be found any- 
where that wages were raised. 

The McKinley bill was not passed for the good of the work- 
ingman, but for his oppression. Labor derives no benefit from 
protection; labor is purchased in open market in competition 
with the world. For years, until the system became intolera- 
ble, the protected industries imported with impunity labor from 
Europe under contract, and then furnished the emigrants with 
the necessaries of life at protection prices. And while these in- 
dustries were thus importing the paupers and pauper labor of 
Europe to compete with American freemen, they dishonestly 
made the claim, for the purpose of procuring high protection 
for ed goods, that they desired to pay higher wages to Amer- 
ican labor. 

To-day there is no tariff on labor; and while many laborers 
come here from Europe without special arrangement, thousands 
Ase thousands are still imported under contract, undetected by 
the officers of the law, to compete with American workingmen. 
This system of protection and favoritism to the capitalist and 
employer of labor, and no protection to the laborer, can have 
only one result, and that is to make one rich and keep the other 
poor. > 

Upon this NOI the gentleman from New York, the Hon. 
JOHN DE WITT WARNER, in a speech here on the floor of the 
House so forcibly and eloquently expressed the claims and con- 
ditions of labor as affected by the tariff that I quote his lan- 
guage: 

‘The labor question, Mr. Speaker, is one in which I feel a peculiar interest. 
In the first p ace, sir, I come from a district which in the amount of wa 
paid for skilled labor each year, and in the extent and variety of its indus- 
tries, is perhaps the greatest manufacturing district in the United States; 
more than that, I come from a district where there is SACRA 2 more thor- 
ough o tion of skilled labor on an intelligent and ependent basis 
than in any other district in the United States. 

The y nerven there, sir, are well aware of what there is in 
this tariff matter. They know perfectly well what it means. They see a 
a Shel pt in opposite the street in which they live, and from it coming 
without any duty, the men whom their employers can hire to take their 
—free trade in flesh and blood. 

At the same time -— see on the decks of that ship what goods they want, 
but are not allowed to buy until they have been through the custom-house, 
in order to makethem take the alternative of buying foreign goods at higher 
prices or paying an additional bonus to their employers. Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] And they have sent me here by a majority of be- 
tween 8.000 and 9.000, to say to my colleagues in Congress and to wage-earn- 
ers all over the land that they do not want auy protection. All they want 
is a free field and no favor, and the same right and privilege to buy what- 
ever they need wherever they can get it cheapest as their employer now has 
to buy the labor that crowds hither, duty tree, from foreign nations. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

PROTECTION FOSTERS MONOPOLY, 

While the condition of the workingman has not improved. 
wealth has gravitated towards the favorites of protection until 
more than one-half of the wealth of this country is in the hands 
of a few men. 

In the Forum, Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, in the course of a 
very able and exhaustive discussion of the concentration of 
wealth, makes a statement of the sums in the hands of persons 
worth over $500,000 each in this country, which contains the fol- 
lowing summary: 


laces 
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This estimate is very far below the actual truth. Yet, even upon this basis, 
we are confronted with the startling result that 25,000 persons now possess 
more than half of the whole national wealth, real and personal, according to 
the highest estimate (500, 000, 000, 000) which anyone has yet ventured to make 
of the aggregate amount. 


MCEINLEYISM AND COXEYISM, 


If the Government has the right to levy protection for the 
capitalist or manufacturer, it has aright to fix the pay of the 
laborer employed by that manufacturer. And in that view of 
the case, McKinleyism and Coxeyism are very near akin. If 
protection and protits are to be secured by legislation to one class 
of men, protection and profits should be secured toall. In this 
connection it has been wellsaid that Republican rule has given 
us McKinley's tariff, and created Coxey's commonweal army. 
The millionaires and the tramps are evolutionsof the same per- 
ilous policy of making the Government a special partner in fa- 
vored branches of business, and mercilessly taxing all classes to 
make a few hundred men fabulously rich. Spreading broadcast 
the delusive doctrines that prosperity can be made to order by 
Congress, that good times can be provided and hard times pro- 
hibited by special enactments, and that to give '* work and wages” 
to everybody who needs them is the prime duty of the General 
Government, has been the inevitable resultof the gospel of pro- 
tection as expounded by McKinley, and the other leading lights 
of latter-day Republicanism. 

There is nothing in Coxey’s demands that Congress shall find 
every idle man a job and loan money to every man who wantsto 
borrow on bonds that shall bear no interest that are not clearly 
traceable to the vicious propaganda of protectionism. The logic 
of the Coxey 1 is clear enough from the McKinley 
standpoint. the great manufacturing corporations shall have 
Congress make markets for their goods and fix prices and profits 
for them, why shall not the individual citizen have Congress 
make a market for his labor and fix his employment and wages 
for him? Is there any reason why 2,000,000 persons employed 
in factories shall be provided for by the Government at the gen- 
eral expense and all the rest of our working people be left to 
shift for themselves? Have the coal and iron and lumber lords, 
already enormously rich, ony better right to be taken care of 
by tariffs than Coxey’s crowd of more modest mendicants? 

Coxey’s procession of seedy and needy men is, it must be re- 
membered, only the grotesque shadow of a vast army of unem- 
Porte labor estimated by protectionist authorities to number 

,000, who are staying sullenly at home; while all the time 
the McKinley tariff rates, under which they were told they 
could not fail to have steady work and high wages, are still be- 
ing levied for their protection” at every port. If high tariff 
taxes could help them, why are not all the workingmen at 
work, and how did Coxey’s host spring into existence? With 
an 84 per cent tax on ready-made clothing, why are these men 
in rags? Did not President Harrison tell them all that “cheap 
coats made cheap men?” McKinley secured dear coats for them, 
and why are they not reveling in good clothes? With a 60 per 
cent tax on carpets, why are there any bare floors in the land? 
With a 110 per cent tax on blankets, why do not all these men 
sleep well covered? Witha 130 per cent tax on worsted knit 

s, why does any workingman or his wife or his children go 
about shivering? No Democratic tariff reform has yet taken 
one cent off these benevolent taxes levied, as Republicans tell 
us, for the especial benefit of labor. 


THE CONSUMER PAYS THE TAX. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
occasionally assert that the foreigner and not the consumer pays 
the tax under the McKinley bill. Of course the gentlemen 
know that this is not true. It is almost a useless waste of time 
to disprove it, because if people do not want to see they will not 
see. However, I will cite an example. The dealer purchases 
$1,000 worth of goods in England, upon which there is $2,000 
duty. The whole expense is $3,000. A profit of 10 per cent 
is calculated on the investment. The goods must be sold to 
American consumers for $3,300. Do the American consumers 
pay the tax, or doestheforeigner? Does the foreigner pay $2,000 

tariff duties to the United States for the purpose of selling 
to American consumers $1,000 worthof goods? The claim is pre- 
posterous. 


MCKINLEYISM A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Mr. Speaker, . as it exists under the McKinley act 
was never urged or thought of as sound doctrine by the great 
statesmen of either party in this country. Daniel Webster said: 


We are urged to adopt the system on general principles. * I do not 
demand the principle of Jeuwenoni on the contrary,I think freedom of 
traffic the general principle. 


Abraham Lincoln said: 


who My d freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, and un- 
der a just God they can not long maintain it. 
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George Washington, in his letter to Lafayette, said: 


As a citizen of the great republic of humanity at large, can not avoid re- 
fiecting with pleasure on the probable influence that commerce may here- 
after have on human manners and society in general. On these occasionsI 
consider how mankind may be connected like one great family in fraternal 
ties. Iindulge the fond idea that the period is not very remote when the 
benefits of the laborer and free commerce will pretty generally succeed to 
the devastations of war. 


Alexander Hamilton said: 


Ifthe system of perfect liberty to industry and commerce were the pre- 
valling system of nations, it will not be affirmed that they might not be per- 
mitted, with very few — pepeny to serve as arule of national conduct. If 
one nation were in a condition to supply manufactured articles on better 
terms than another, that other might find an abundant indemnification in 
a superior 3 7 furnish the produce of the soil, and a free exchange 

a 


mutually beneficial of the commodities which each was able to supply on the 
best terms might be carried on between them, supporting in full vigor the 
industry of each. 


In another place he says: 
It is true as a general proposition that the consumer pays the duty. 


James A. Garfield said: 


This is my doctrine of protection: If Congress pursues this line of policy 
steadily we shall, year by year, approach more nearly to the basis of free 
trade, because we shall be more nearly able to compete with other nations 


on equal terms. I am for protection which leads to ultimate free trade. 


Benjamin Franklin said: 


It were therefore to be wished that commerce were as free between all 
the nations of the world as it is between the several counties of England; so 
all would, by mutual communication, obtain more enjoyment. These coun- 
ties do not ruin one another by trade; neither would the nations, 


James Madison, the father of the Constitution, said: 


Iown myself the friend to a very free system of commerce, Commercial 
shackles are generally unjust, oppressive, and impolitic. 


John Quincy Adams said: 


The duty constitutes a part of the whole price of the article in the market, 
which is substantially paid upon the article of domestic manufacture, as 
well as upon that of foreign production. Upon one it is a bounty; u 
other a burden, and the re 


n the 
peal of the tax must operate as an equivalent of 
the price of an article, whether foreign or domestic. We say so long as the 
importation continues the duty must be paid by the producer of the article. 


JOHN SHERMAN in 1867 said: 


I said it, and I stand by it, that as a general rule the duties paid upon im- 
ports DNA as a tax upon the consumer. A few years of further experi- 
ence will convince the whole body of our peus that a system of natíonal 
taxes, which rests the whole burden of taxation on consumption and not 
entirely on property or income, is intrinsically unjust. 


Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON said: 


It is true that under customs laws there is a small duty upon wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and other agricultural products; but it does not afford any pro- 
tection to the grain raisers of the country. Whatis true of wheat is nearly 
true of other grains. Therefore, the farmer has practically no protection 
atall Unfortunately for the farmer, the market price of wheat 1s fixed by 
the price which the surplus wil! b abroad, or the price of wheat in Lon- 
don or Liverpool. In that market where the surplus is sold, but which fixes 
the value of the whole crop, he comes in competition with the grain pro- 
duced in the Crimea, in Hungary, and in the region of the Baltic, from 
eee cultivated by what is known in comparison with our own as "pauper 

abor.“ 


Gen. Grant said: 


The introduction free ot duty of such wools as we do not produce would 
stimulate the manufacture of goods req the use of those that it pro- 
duces, and therefore would be a benefit to home protection. 


In 1870 the Hon. WILLIAM B. ALLISON said: 
Iwill say, with regard to the duty on wool and woolens, that I regard it 


not as an intentional fraud, but as opera as though it were a fraud 
upon the great body of the p" of the United States. I allude to the wool 
tariff, a law the effect of which has been to materially injure the sheep hus- 
bandry of this country. 


Hon. John A. Logan said: 


When a gentleman stands upon this fioor and tells me that this high, this 
extraordinary high tariff is for the protection of the laboring man, I tell him 
that I do not understand how he can possibly substantiate such a theory. 

But it is useless to continue these quotations. The great 
statesmen of America with one accord, at all times and under 
all circumstances, declare in favor of enlarged commerce and 
freer trade, and those conditions can only prevail where a pro- 
tective tariff does not exist. 


CAUSES OF THE PRESENT DEPRESSION. 


It would really be amusing, were the subject not so serious, 
to note the insincerity of Republican leaders in insisting that 
the depression which has lately overtaken this country is due 
to a fear of a change in the tariff laws. But a short time ago 
they were very free to admit that the panic of 1893 was due to 
the Sherman silver law, at least in great part. Probably it 
did not oceur to them then to seek party benefit by insisting 
that this 5 was due to the proposed tariff reform—a 
relief that the people of the country has demanded, and which 
a Democratic Congress and a Democratic President are com- 
missioned to give. 
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To my mind it is clear that the industrial depression is due 
to four causes, and fourcausesalone. First, the Sherman silver 
law; second, the McKinley bill; third, the wanton, reckless, 
and almost criminal disbursement by the Harrison Administra- 
tion of the surplus money which Cleveland’s former Adminis- 
tration had left in the Treasury; and fourth, the encouragement 

iven by Republican organs and by unpatriotic pu peony pol- 
fiicians to protected industries to suspend work and tocut down 
wages for partisan political gain. 

EVILS OF THE SHERMAN LAW. 

Is there a member of this House to-day, Mr. Speaker, who will 
have the hardihood to say that the Sherman law was not one of 
the chief causes of the financial disturbance of lastsummer—and 
is it any wonder? Under it the Government was obliged to pur- 
chase monthly 4,500,000 ounces of silver and issue silver certifi- 
cates therefor, the credit of which the Government was bound to 
maintain at 100 cents on the dollar, while the silver against 
which the certificates were issued was worth intrinsically in the 
open market little more than 50 cents on the dollar. 

For fear of this des ican silver law Europe drew from us 
$80,000,000in gold. The gold in the Treasury was nearly gone. 
Men began to demand gold from the banks to hoard it at home. 
One hundred millions of dollars in gold was taken from banks 
without previous warning, and the withdrawal of this mone 
without warning crippled the credit which might be extende 
to the banks’ customers to the extent of about four hundred 
millions, because these banks are req tired to keep on hand one- 
fourth of their liabilities. 

Is it any wonder that under this financial system the country 
was verging on a state of bankruptcy and that the people lost 
faith in our currency? Is it any wonder that banks failed and 
financialinstitutionscrumbled? Is it any wonder that the people 
rose in the majesty of their power and hurled from positions of 
trust and confidence the party and the men who 5 this 
state of affairs about? ho was responsible for this Sherman 
law? Letus keep the truth of history before us constantly. 
The Republican party was responsible for the Sherman law, the 
worst financial measure that ever disgraced the statute books of 
this or any other country. 

Mexico has a better financial system than the Sherman law 
provided. Free coinage of silver would be preferable to the 

urchasing clause of the Sherman act, for free coinage would 
em & tendency to sustain the price of silver as a commodity. 
There was not a Democrat in the House of Representatives who 
voted for the Sherman act. There was not a Democrat in the 
Senate who voted for the Shermanact. There was not a Demo- 
crat in either House who did not denounce this unwise piece of 
legislation. 

very Republican in the House of Representatives, and every 
Republiean in the Senate voted for the bill, and it was signed 
by a Republican President. Its passage was advocated by the 
very great Republican apostle of finance whose name it bears. 
It was purely a EN question upon which party lines were 
closely drawn. The 3 now say that if the Sherman 
law was not enacted the Democrats might have passed something 
worse. How could the Democratsdothat? The Houseand Sen- 

: ate were Republcan and the President was also a Republican. 

Nowhere in this country was founda Democrat in favor of the 
Sherman law. On the stump he was against it. His party dec- 
larations everywhere demanded its repeal, and in the great na- 
tional convention of the party at Chicago in 1892 it put upon 
record its true sentiments and declared the Sherman law to be 
a cowardly makeshift, and the people placed the burden of re- 
pealing this odious law upon the Democratic party. As soon as 
practicable President Cleveland called an extraordinary session 
of Congress, and at that session a Democratic House and Dem- 
ocratic Senate and a Democratic President came to the rescue of 
the nation and undone, as far as in their power, the mischief in- 
flicted upon the country by that Republican financial measure. 

EFFECT OF THE REPEAL OF THE SHERMAN ACT. 

One pledge of the party was redemeed on the day of the repeal 
of the purchasing clause of the Sherman act, and what is the 
result? The financial condition of the country began toimprove 
immediately; slowly, it is true, but it began toimprove. All 
regained confidence in our money. People who had withdrawn 
the gold from the banks brought it back. Money is more plen- 
tiful and at a cheaper rate of interest. Europe commenced in- 
vesting its gold with us, and that which she had withdrawn has 
found its way back. The country is slowly reviving. Men are 
going back to work. 

Mr. Speaker, let me ask, finally, is there a member of this 
House who will say that the Democratic party, in the light of 
events, was not justified in opposing the e of the Sherman 
law,in denouncing itas a cowardly makeshift, and in causing 
its repeal? The great disturbing element in our monetary sys- 
tem is now removed. 


REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE. 
Mr. Speaker, pardon the digression and permit meto say that 


the Republicans, in order to give some excuse for raising the 
tariff as provided in the McKinley act, wasted in extravagant 
expenditures the surplus which the former Cleveland A. - 
tration had left in the Treasury. 

"exe d theCleveland-Harrison campaign, and after Mr. Cleve- 
land suggested the inexpediency of accumulating so much 
money in the Treasury by high protective duties, we were flip- 
pantly told everywhere by Republican politicans that it was 
easier to get rid of a surplus than a deficiency, and such proved 
to be the case; for soon after the the advent of the Harrison 
Administration the surplus quickly and effectually disappeared 
and a deficiency was created. You all know how hard it has 
been to do away with this deficiency. 

The late Republican Administration not only got rid of the 
surplus of $180,000,000 which Clevelaud left in the Treasury, but 
they created extra burdens and obligations which will cost the 
Government about $70,000,000 annually to provide for, and it 
has forced upon the present Administration the e of de- 
ficiency bills and the issuance of bonds to maintain the credit 
and honor of the Government. The depleted Treasury, in con- 
nection with the debased silver currency, added grey to the 
severity of distress which prevailed the past year. e bene- 
ficial effects which will follow from the passage of this bill may 
be measured in advance by the character and extent of the hitter 
opposition which it is now receiving from the trusts and their 
friends upon this floor. 
~ The Republican politicians foresee the depletion of their stock 
of political capital. 'The wisdom of this bill, as contrasted with 
the McKinley law, will be so thoroughly demonstrated and uni- 
versally conceded that the “peano will be slow to make any 
change which will again result in McKinleyism. After thirty 
years of protection and four years of so-called McKinley protec- 
tion, and after experiencing the depression which it helped to 
create, we stand at the opening of a new era in American poli- 
tics, when even-handed justice will be meted out to all men 
alike, when capital will receive only its honest deserts, and when 
the toiler will receive the full reward of his labor. 

TRUSTS AND UNLAWFUL COMBINES DEMAND PROTECTION, 

Until the McKinley billit was never claimed by the Repub- 
lican party that a tariff should be imposed to restrict entirely 
the importation of goods from abroad. Thechief claim of the 
Republicans was that industries in their infancy should be en- 
couraged and competition against them lessened by means of 
a reasonably high tariff. Iask the gentlemen upon the other 
side of the House if the purpose of the McKinley bill is to pro- 
tect weak and infant industries? Is it the weak and infant in- 
dustries of this country that are objecting to the repeal of the 
McKinley act? 

I assure you, gentlemen, that no such industry to-day protests 
against the bill before us. The infant industries as they are 
called have no lobbyists or agents here to influence the mem- 
bers of Congress. The people whoare protesting to-day against 
the bill under consideration are only those who are connected 
with the gigantic monopolies and the wealthy and unscrupulous 
trusts that have grownup under the McKinley bill. Thes 
trust is praying for the defeat of the pending measure, and 
its representatives here. The steel-rail trust is protesting 
n depen repealof the McKinley law. Iam sure Mr. Speaker 
that no one will claim that these trusts represent infant industries 
that regure rotection. The sugar trust, as you are all aware, 
has robbed the people of millions of dollars annually, and the 
steel-rail trust has been no less successful in its wicked system 
of plunder. The steel-railcombine has, since the passage of the 
McKinley bill, taken control of all the steel-rail mills in the 
country practically. They only permit seven of these mills to 
operate, and those that are closed receive from the combine $1,000 
per day each. With this limited production, and with no com- 
petition from abroad, the combine has been able to exact from 
the American people such prices as it desired, and there was no 
relief. It systematically robbed the American people and en- 
richeditself. Underthissystem nooneever heard of any raisein 
the wages of thelaborers and mechanics proposed by this unlaw- 
fulcombine. Thelead trust is against this bill, and has its lob- 
byists here representing itsinterests; the coal trust, the lumber 
trust, the iron trust, the cordage trust, the copper trust, the 
brass trust, the woolen trust, and many others of the same kind. 
Each and all are doing everything in their power to defeat the 
bill before us, and they are all represented here MGE attor- 
neys and agents. Let me ask if it is within the knowledge of 
any member here if any one of these trusts advanced the wages 
of mechanics or workmen after the passage of the McKinleyact? 
On the contrary, while these trusts enjoyed the peace and 
sanction of the Government in robbing the Seed am wages have 
steadily decreased until starvation prices have been reached. 
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THE ACTS OF THE LATE REPUBLICAN CONGRESS CONTRASTED WITH THE 
PRESENT DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS. 


Mr. Speaker, Inotice in circulation alittle book with only blank 


leaves, which has inscribed upon its cover the words: * What 
the Democratic Congress Has Done." I will write in the 2 of 
thatlittle blank book a few of the things which the last ubli- 
canCongresshasdone. Onthecoverlwould inscribe the billion- 
dollar Congress. The first page should recite that the. billion- 
dollar Congress passed the McKinley bill in the interest of mo- 
nopolies, trusts, and unlawful combinations antagonistic to the 

rosperity ofthe people. Onthe next page should be written that 
f the infamous Sherman silver law, which helped to 
bring ruin and disaster to the financial institutions of this coun- 
try, and which N want and despair to many a happy home. 
On the next page I would write about the wicked conspiracy 
which was entered into to secure the passage of these two bills. 
The Republican Senators from the silver States refused to vote 
for the McKinley bill unless the McKinley Senators would vote 
for the Sherman law. The bargain was made. McKinleyism 
triumphed. The silver Senators succeeded in making the Gov- 
ernment a forced customer for practically the full amount of the 

roduct of the silver mines of the country, and the people were 

ooled and their interests betrayed. On the next page should 
be written that it was the most extravagant Congress and spent 
more of the people’s . ever existed before; 
and that it added to the Government pay roll 1,705 names at a 
cost. of over $2,000,000 per year. But I see there are not pages 
enough in the little book in which to record all the misdeeds of 
that Congress, so I lay it aside. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, what has the present Congress accom- 
plished? It has practically agreed to, and undoubtedly before 
we leave our seats will pass this pending tariff bill, which, with 
all its imperfections, is the greatest tariff-reform measure that 
was ever considered by the Congress of the United States for the 
past thirty years, and which it is hoped will bring relief and 
prosperity to all this land, 

This Congress has repealed the Federal election law, which 
was a disgrace to the statute books of the country, and which 
authorized the employment of United States marshals to con- 
trol elections. 

This Congress has reduced the expenses of the Government 
more than $40,000,000. 

It has reduced the offices under the Government more than 
600—saving on this alone nearly one million. 

This House has already passed bills admitting into the sister- 
hood of States Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona. 

This Congress has repealed the infamous Sherman law and 
therein redeemed the credit of ourmoney and restored confi- 
dence in our financial system. 

It is about to place upon the statute books an income law which 
will compel all to pay their just proportion of the burdens of 
government. 

By this law the poorer classes will be relieved of some of the 
burdens of taxation, and those who can afford it are compelled 
to pay a larger proportion. The function of government is to 
pow life, liberty, and property. Inthe protection of life and 

berty all are equaly interestted, but in the protection of prop- 
erty individual interest is largely measured by one s possessions. 
He who has large possessions has much to protect, and he ought 
in justice be compelled, and by this law he is compelled, to pay 
to the Government his proper share of this tax when others who 
have little are wholly exempt. No just man can rightfully take 
exception to this income tax law, and the principal objection to 
it which I have heard is that it is hard to collect. All taxes are 
hard to collect, and I submit that the officers of the Government 
of the United States should be as trustworthy and efficientas the 
tax officers of the different municipalities throughout the coun- 
try. 
This House has passed a bili restoring to the public domain 
more than 54,000,000 acres of unearned land which had hereto- 
fore been given to aid in the construction of railroads, 

A law hus been passed by this Congress authorizing the taxa- 
tion for municipal purposes all legal-tender Treasury notes. 

It has passed a law declaring all pensions to be vested rights 
to the extent that no payments shall be withheld a suspended 
without due notice. But I will not attempt toenumerate farther. 

It is sufficient to say that no Congress, since the days of the 
war, labored more faithfully or placed apna the statute books of 
this country legislation so important and far reaching. 

Stand by this tarif bill and you stand by the people of the 
country. They demand this legislation and their voices should 
be heard. Pass this bill and all the pledges of the Democratic 
party will be redeemed and we can return to our homes feeling 
that we have been faithful to the trust which the people have 
ropas in us, and feeling conscious of having performed our 

uty. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 
HON. JOHN C. HOUK, 


A OF TENNESSEE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 

The House having under consideration a motion that theorder heretofore 
made requesting a conterence with the Senate on the dis: votes of 
the two Houses on bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded; that the conferees heretofore 
appointed on the part of the House be discharged from further duty in that 
behalf, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments to said bill and agree to the same— 


Mr. HOUK said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can not resist the temptation to quote at this 
stage of the 8 a few choice gems that have come to 
us from the Democratic platform, the Democratic President, the 
Democratic Senate, the Democratic House, and the Democratic 
press relating to Democratic promises and performances on the 
tariff, which speak more brilliantly for themselves than I can 
speak for them. 

I have not one word of comment to make, except to say that I 
think they clearly and pointedly illustrate party perfidy and 
party dishonor,” incompetent administration of the Govern- 
ment, and shameless party leadership. Out of their ownmouths 
are they condemned, 

DEMOCRATIC GEMS. 
PROTECTION A ROBBERY. 
[National Democratic platform, 1892.] 


Szc. 8. We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery ot the 
great majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We de- 
clare it to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Fed- 
eral Government has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff 
duties, except tor the Ld nm of revenue only. and we demand that the col- 
lection of such taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government 
when honestly and economically administered. 

We denounce the McKinley tariff law enacted by the Fifty-first Congress 
as the culminating atrocity of class legislation; we indorse the efforts made 
by the Democrats of the ent Congress to modify its most oppressive 
features in the direction of free raw materials and cheaper manufactured 
goods that enter into general consumption, and we promise its repeal as 
one of the beneficent results that will follow the action of the people in in- 
trusting power to the Democratic party. Since the McKinley tariff went 
into operation there have been ten reductions of the wages of the laboring 
man to one increase. We denythat there has been any increase of prosper- 
ity to the country since that tariff went into operation. and we point to the 
dullness and distress, the wage reductions and strikes in the iron trade as 
the best possible evidence that no such prosperity has resulted from the 
McKinley act. 

CJESAR AND THE SENATE BILL. 

There is no excuse for mistaking or misapprehending the feeling and 
temper of the rank and file of the Democracy. They are downcast under 
the assertion that their party fails in ability to manage the Government, 
and they are apprehensive that efforts to bring about tariff reform may fail; 
but they are mu. h more downcast and apprehensive in their fear that Dem- 
ocratic principles may be surrendered. 

Every true ocrat and every sincere tarif reformer knows that this 
bili in its present form, and as it will be submitted to the conference, falls 
far short of the consummation for which we have long labored, for which 
we have suffered defeat without discouragement; which in its anticipation 
gave us a cies ery in our day of triumph, and which in its promise of 
accomplishment is sointerwoven with Democratic pledges and Democratic 
success, that our abandonment of the cause or the prineiples upon which it 
rests means party perfidy and party dishonor.—Pres Cleveland to Chair- 
man Wilson, 

CASCA AND THE PRESIDENT'S LETTER. 


The result has been and will be under existing circumstances that the best 
cam document furnished the Republican party, of which we will not 
hear the last until the v Came canvass is ended, will be the letter of the 
President denouncing the Senate without exception for having framed a 
bill, the provisions of which are now necessary, according to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to prerons the issue of interest-bearing bonds to carry on 
the Government.—Senator Vest in Senate. 

THE FATHER OF THE MILLS BILL ON THE SENATE BILL. 

erhaps the least that we can say about that measure the better it 
willbe, Itisthemost remarkable measure that has ever found itself upon the 
pages of the statute books of any country. It is a phenomenon in political 
science; and especially is it so when we consider that this is a popular Gov- 
ernment and that legislation in a popular government is the crystallization 
of the public will. I make bold to say here to-day that that bill does not re- 
flect the sentiment of one thousand people of the United States. 

Ido not think I will be far from the truth when I say there is not a Repub- 
lican in the United States who favors it. I do not think I will be far amiss 
when I say there is not a Populist in the United states who favors it, judg- 
ing by the votes of their representatives in this Chamber. I do not believe 
I will be far from the truth when I say that the at masses of the Demo- 
cratic people of the United States condemn it. It is the product, as we all 
Pe ve or six, or at best seven, members on this floor.—Senator Mills 

THE '"STAR-EYED GODDESS" ON THE “COMPROMISE,” 

Itin the Democracy of this country there is a depth of contempt which 
had not before been stirred by Democracy's alleged representatives in the 
United States Senate within the past six months, it has certainly been 
reached by the action of the Finance Committee in the latest **compro- 
mise" bill agreed on. Instead of a bill ret the pledges they were 
commissioned to redeem a mongrel piebald of pate and pusillanimity, a 
grotesque hodge’ of pretense and pettifogging, a nondescript abortion 
of incompetency,. huess, cowardice, and treachery is the outcome.— 
Courier-Journal. 


Ithink 
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THE FATHER OF THE WILSON BILL FOR FREE COAL AND IRON. 

Mr. Chairman, Nn TUE sae. MR lies with 
equal if not stronger force to removing the duty from iron ore. duties 
are laid for revenue we could not select any du 
can industries or more injurious to American labor than duties levied m 
production. Just so far as you increase the cost of the article by a tax laid 
upon the materials of which it is composed you limit its market, you limit 
the consumption, and you take away from labor the opportunity foremploy- 
ment. 

Upon no ground of protection can the duty on iron ore be any longer justi- 
fled in this country. 


If we are to gather revenues through a tariff system, we should le 
taxes for purposes of revenue and not for ri dcm of protection, and in se- 
lecting the articles on which to lay taxes for the sake of revenue we should 
select results and not processes, finished products and not the materials 
which go into those products. Every tax wnich we impose upon the mate- 
rial doubles and increases when it reaches the consumer; every tax that we 
impose upon the material increases the cost of the product and lessens the 
employment of the labor that produces that product bynarrowing its mar- 
ket. 

There is no possible excuse, then, either on the ground of revenue or pro- 
tection, for continuing any duty upon iron ore; first, because it is not a 

oper subject of taxation under a revenue tariff; and, secondly, because we 
Rare to-day reached such a degree of — forits production, 3 
such exhaustiess stores that we can defy all the world; and a upon 
ore, the raw material. has no other home effect than to operate as & protec- 
tion to foreign manufacturers. [Applause on the Democratic síde.]—Janu- 
ary 25, 1894. 
THE FATHER OP THE WILSON BILL ABANDONS FREE TRADB AND MOVES 

THE ADOPTION OF THE SENATE PROTECTION AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made the motion which I have sent to the Clerk's 
desk, not on my own responsibility or from my own volition, but as the m- 
cial organ of the caucus of my associates on this side-of the House and by 
their tion. Ishall say very little myself on this occasion in advocacy 
of the motion; and I shall be sincere and frank in what I shall submit to 


this House. 
tified at the outcome of this 8 con- 


those 


I do not pretend that I am 
troversy. Ido not pretend that up to the very last moment I had not cher- 
ished the hope and the faith that we should reach another and a better con- 
clusion of this conflict between the two Houses of the American Congress. 

I had hoped and believed until there seemed no ground scarcely for hope 
or belief that in such a contest this House, backed by the American people 
and enthusiastically sustained by the Democratic party, would be able to 
achieve some honorable compromise between the two Houses which we 
could have accepted, not from a sense of duty, but with a sense of satisfac- 
tion and a feeling that we had responded to the mandates of the American 
qp I shall not attempt, as I said at the outset, to explain the merits or 

well upon the demerits of the six hundred and odd amendments to this 
bill which this House is about, of necessity, to concur ín. Perhaps [ could 
not do justice as yet to the merits of the amendments. My attention has 
necessarily been so constantly and so steadily directed to their demerits 
that it would require some experience to learn what the meritsare. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] But whatever the measure of shortcoming of this bill in 
its present form—wnhatever be its demerits in mere schedules—this I do be- 
lieve, that it is not as bad as the McKinley bill [Loud applause on the 

Democratic side.}—August 13, 1894. 

TAMMANY'S ELOQUENT VOICE ON THE LEADERSHIP OF THE FATHER OF THE 
WILSON BILL, DECEASED, THE M'KINLEY LAW, AND THE SENATE BILL. 
Last winter we passed a bill through this House under the leadership of 

of the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. WILSON]; a bill for tariff reform, 

which in my humble judgment meant the industrial emancipation of this 
country and the ultimateindustrial conquest of the world by American labor 

and American genius. That bill p through this House amid such a 

scene of triumph and joy as has never been witnessed in the history of a 

legislative body. On that momentous day the gentleman from West Vir- 

gni» borne upon affectionate and loyal shoulders, was tue central figure of a 

emonstration which evidenced the depth of feeling througaout the Ameri- 

E: propis; long pent up, at last fondly considered triumphant over all ob- 

structions. 

To-day no more pathetic figure in the history of the world can be observed 
than that same leader, shorn of his support, walking down these aisles, dis- 
daining to prevaricate or misrepresent the actual condition which confronts 
us, conf g that he has been deserted by those in whose po nin he had 
every reason to confide, and asking us to record our betrayal of every prin- 
um repre this House under his leadership has maintained. 

y. we are told that we may geta concession of 5 or 10 per cent from the 
consent of the protected interests of this country! Now. Mr. Speaker, Ide- 
to state here thatin my humble judgment the measure which we are 
now asked to pass through this House and to make the permanent law of 
this country is a more obnoxious protective measure than the McKinley act, 
which itis designed tosupplant. [Cries of dissent on the Democrati side and 

M Mr. Speaker, I am addressing myself to the intelligence of the 
ouse; its ignorance I can not enlighten in twenty minutes. [Applause on 

the Republican side.] — Cochran, August 13, 1894. 

DEMOCRATIC MISSOURI, LOYAL OR DISLOYAL—WHICH? 

But we are now asked under this rule to accept, to make final, a certain 
bill that is famillar to all the members of this House; that is known to all 
the country; that has been reviewed by the press and the people of the coun- 
try, and its manner and method of enactment is thoroughly understood by 
the ple. That bill. Mr. Speaker, has by the highest caper d inmy party, 
has by the leader of my party, by the President of the Uni States, been 
stigmatized as an abandonmentof . to that degree that 
it involves party perfidy and party dishonor. In t Characterization I 
thoroughly concur. and for me to vote for it now would, in my judgment, 
involve personal perfidy and personal dishonor upon my part, and t no 
ru em or organization, no party, can extort from me.— Tarsney, August 


THE FATHER OF THE GORMAN OR SENATE BILL ON FREE COAL AND IRON. 
There is not a man. woman, child, or beast from the Potomac River to the 
Gulf of Mexicothat would be benefited by it. Who would-be benefited? New 
Engiand with cheaper fuel wouid be benefited, if it amounted to an ning to 
them. But they do not want it. They do not vote for it. Nota Now ng- 
5 ah e it. = es 
one of the New England Senators will vote for it. One other State has 
aninverest—California. California im and paid the duty on most of 
the coal to which Ihave referred. The tor from California [Mr. W HITE|. 
the Democrat who presided over the St. Louis convention im 1888, and his 
colleague, a Republican. both stand here and tell you that California does 
not demand free coal They do not want it. They prefer to ses the Ameri- 
can interest fairly protec under a revenue duty. Then who does want it? 
"Who demands it? Does it benefit anybody here? The professi 
veformer, says it will reduce the cost of 


The eost of what manufacturing? Massach A ne fà 
Rhode Island —and 1 have the Senator from Rhode Island . ALD in 
my eye—are as astute as any people on the face of the earth. If there isa 
penny anywhere to be found or made they ean find it or make it quicker than 
any other people in the world. They go into detail in all their expenses. 
What do you suppose free coal would give them in the manufacture of 
woolen goods or cotton goods or FC 
people? It would give them about three-fourths of 1 percent on the cost. It 
would be so small that you could not deduct it from a yard of calieo or a ton 
ofiron. It would be of no benefit. It might increase the profits of the man- 
ufacturers, but it is so small that they do not want it tothe exclusion of the 
American interest. 

Whom would free coal benefit? There is but one concern in the world to 
which it would give any special benefit. As we have gone on with the rev- 
olution in commerce, the methodsof transportation, the es of 
lines, and the facility with which we dig from the bowels of the earth not 
only ores, but coal and the precious metals, have changed ail the conditions 

ch existed twenty years ago In Nova Scotia there is a deposit of coal 
as great as there is in any other one spot on the face of the earth. 

The Canadian government own every ounce of it, and until five years 
no man could digit without payiag a royalty to that Government. The 
policy of the government until five years ago was the same as that 
of Maryland a hundred years ago. They thought the coal so valuable that 
they would not lease the land except in small lots of 30 or 40 acres, so small 
that no t plant could be pe er it. The coal could not be dug, al- 
though £ is right at the sea and the sea. Mined in this way it could 
not be worked successfully to compete with American coal. 

Five yearsago, I think it was, or four years ago the Canadian government 
were induced to change their . They wiped out or permitted to be 
wiped out all the small leases. ey contracted with 1 rominently 
connected with that great, mammoth corporation, the C jan Pacific 
Railroad, which was built by the English Government as a great war meas- 

of work that has ever been constructed 
can interests, and they permitted them, with certain gen 
men within our own country associated with them, to lease as a whole all 
this vast coal field, with an agreement that for ninety-nine years they should 
pay to the Canadian government 12 cents a ton as royalty on all the coal 
which they removed. This company, with that lege, constructed for 
tue first time a road right around the border of the sea, only 27 miles in 
length, to Louisburg, where there fs a great harbor, open all the year round, 
es ships can enter. They there for the first time got American machin- 


ure, the most 
a Ameri 


, 80 that they can dig the coal and carry it only 27 miles to the water. 


‘ow, the Canadian government want revenue. The men who have the 


free coal and we will — American industry from New England." If 


n do you will place in t 
to the American Treasury. rmit the greatest 
combination of its kind to enter the United States. Mr, President. we have 
trusts enough to deal with now. I shall never agree that a foreign trust 
shall enter our territory aud take the substance from our own people. 

If when the bill came here there had been coupled with free coal a fair 


provision for reciprocity, you could havesaid, “We E had ou free coal, 
g 


amem Western Pennsylvania, and the Virginias west of the moun ^ 
1t woul 


The ve 
have, although I have it not at hand, imposes, 
tore. on all coal which we send over the border of Canada from these great 
Western States, a tax of 67 cents a ton of 2,240 pounds, or 60 cents as they 
levy it ona ton of 2.000 pounds. Why should we give up the American in- 
terest? Who can find in it a principle? I know the Canadian interest isa 
great [one but, as I have stated before, I prefer to take care of American in- 
terests. : 

So with iron ore. I shall not 8 Senate with the details in regard 

o it.—Gorman, in Senate, July 23, 1 


THE CONTRAST. 
REPUBLICAN PROMISE, 
[National platform, 1888.] 
PROTECTION TO AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 


as Canad 


jterests 
e accept the issue and confidently appeal to the people for their 
judgment. The Beat system must be 1 — Its abandonment 
general disaster to all interests. those 


. Wedenounce the Mills bill as destructive to 


REPUBLICAN ACTION, 1890. 
Promise carried out, and the McKinley protection law passed. 


Mr. SPEAKER. At the beginning of the present session I 
addressed this open letter to the Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 16, 1893. 
DEAR SIR: I desire to submit this letter nst what seems to be the con- 
crete idea in the tariff reform bilis of Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston, and 
Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, of New York, that what they speak of as “raw” 
materials sud *'erude' materials should be admitted free of du While 
these two gentlemen have been selected as experts to blaze a 
the a deri Pr heey and a: * of the modern 
party, it seems a pity that shoul ve fallen out and gone to hair- 
palling over their ve biis: and the troubleseems to beseríous. Mr. 
tkinson wants, erected il what will best serve the manufacturers of New 
Engiand. Mr. Anderson is interested in what will most expand the foreign 
commerce of the city of New York, and, incidentally, of the edens ie lead- 
—— of that great city. Neither of them seems to have a thought of any- 
that may effect the general welfare or interests of the of that 
portion of the territory of the United States w south of 


Delaware River or west of the 
ve from that able portion of our 


Ec onan tote cae inconsider: 
country, I object to being entirely ignored im the new deal It is true 
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that Mr. Anderson has a sort of side-show patent scheme for 
ports under àn ad valorem instead of aspecific duty. But 


tting allim- 
f this pl t to bod The first 16301 ed 
ſurposes of t. an are apparen! everybody. e firs rotect 
— by undervaluation, and the second, to bring to our ahores the 
cheapest and most worthless of “shoddy”’ goods, made of waste material 
and worthless scraps and leavings, but which can be sold at prices that 
will completely shut out every man who tries to make or sell honest goods 
properly made from good material. 

But the main effect of all Eastern bills seems to be to slip in, free of duty, 
“raw” and "crude" materials while Congress is figh the men of 
pre set up in other parts of the bill, the ad valorem “straw man" and 
others. 

“RAW” AND "CRUDE" MATERIALS, 


in the idea of the menof the East, seem to include rt Sears, RaO everything 
that an Eastern man can in any way make over, paint, handle, reload, or re- 
build. Pig iron and scrap iron, for instance, are raw materials, so are cot- 
ton and wool and coal; and lumber passes as virtually the same, a ''crude ” 
material Haw iron is iron ore in the fous where nature has collected it 
in pockets and veins; raw cotton I should say was cotton before the 
“patch” was hoed; raw wool, wool on the sheep’s back: and ‘‘crude” lum- 
ber, lumber in the tree; raw coal, coal in the seam, before even an entry is 
driven into it. I do not see why the laborer in the United States who tolls 
y in an iron or coal mine, or does the heavy and dangerous work of 

elling trees or running logs, or hoes, picks, gins, and bales cotton in the 
hot sun of our Southern fields,or mines, breaks, loads, and hauls coal to 
the place where itonly requires being shoveled intoa furnace 1 


tion even though they can not get to Washington and be heard in person as 
easily as their more fortunate countrymen of the East or the representa- 
tives of the still vexed Bermoothes.'' 

Seriously, this reform of the tariff is a very big and knotty question. It 
is too big, and too important, to permit its being conside: as a political, 
or party, or sectional question. It is purely an economic question, and one 
where we can all co: er notonly what will nep all our people, but wecan 
afford to consider what will help any portion of them in any section, pro- 
vided that help is not given them at the expense of others of our people. 

The question whether the Democratic idea of a revenue tariff, or a tariff 
put on those things which we do not make ourselves, but which have be- 
come of life, and which we must import, and which will there- 
fore surely bring revenue at the custom house, while opening our ts to 
whatever may compete with our home productions, on the theory that the 
home manufacturer selfis adds the tariff to what is made at home and 

etsitasa oe tax, the Government getting but a 8 
tax on lican idea of ad 


gn. 
marke 
com tion to tect the consumer against the eting of any 
tax iy the . are big questions, whether considered from an 
abstract eens or from the imperfect workings of either kind of tariff by 
means of trickery, and cunning of those e in foreign commerce on 
the one side or home manufactures on the other. And I am willing to 
stand on the Republican side of the question so far as it goes, and let you 
stand on the Democratic side so faras that £99 if you 80 choose. 

But, if you will pardon my saying so, I th: there is another question in 
the tariff matter more fun: 2 important than either the revenue 
tariff or the protective tariff, 8 ly considered as either can work un- 
der existing conditions, and g to submit it to you in all good faith as an 
economic question and not as a party question. 

The of ahouseisasimple matter. The materials areassembled 
wherever it be desired to put up the structure, and men set to work to 

ut them together and make a house out of them. But the buildingof a na- 
on is a larger and more complicated operation. Nature must assemble the 
materials and lay out the foundation, and the 3 must rise upon 
the foundation, wherever nature has located it, for nature assembles her ma- 
terials on too large a scale to be hauled around at man's will, and man must 
go to the moun rather than try to bring the mountain to him. Inas- 
semb the materials and laying out the foundations for the people of the 
United States, nature did her work on the most magnificent scale to be 
found mp na inthe worid. She gave us everything nearly, and eag 
of it, so t we could get along and be prosperous were our po tion 
twenty times as big, and if no other country were known. She laid out a 

tmany piles of materialin hills and mountains, surrounded by good 
fina, so that large populations could be supported by exchanges at short 
Tange. 

For instance first, the Southern States east of the Mississippi, with a cen- 
tral storehouse and natural workshop in the mountainous portion, includ- 
ing and surrounding Eastern Tennessee. d, another in the Middle and 

t of the Central Western States, with Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West 
as the storehouse and workshop. Third, another central around 
the Great Lakes, Fourth, another cen around Missouri. Fifth, another 
with Eastern and Southern Colorado for a center and Western Kansas, Ne- 
ka, Arkansas, Indian Territory, and Texas to A it. Sixth, 
anotherin Montana and Wyoming, with the Dakotas to he pitout. Seventh, 
another in W: ton and Oregon and another in California. o regions 
were left comparatively barren and unfit for economically sustaining dense 
tions. One was the Colorado Valley, which is a desert, and the other 
ew England, which is the most 7 populated and has the largest po 
poruon of highly auaa and highly pay — 5 — the Leer por or la 
ving ery, the largest pro on of money, and the Ia Opor- 
tion o: “salted down wealth E . This bisak and steril NI - 
land isthecenterof our most highly developed, most skillful, and highly pala 
industry. Some of her greatness in 
outi the new States of the West as they Some of it, a great 
ted from wages. But more of 
fact that she has always 
and thus make all 


blamed, but only the other sections of the country which have permitted her 

to so shape the laws as to obstruct the development of parts of the country 

with which she was not closely allied in business. We have grown too big 

to safely allow this control to continue. 

ioe has spread out so wide that the people of our great cities and 
AGRICULTURAL REGIONS 


are too far apart, too much dependent on an enormous system of railway 
transportation which embraces half the mileage ofthe world. The aver: 
amount of freight of all kind hauled by our railroads alone is now about 11 
tons each year for each man, woman, and child, and the average distance 
hauled is, as shown by our railroad statistics, 112 miles. The average amount 
for New England is nearly 15 tons per capita, and the average distance three 
or four times that of the general average, or four or five hundred miles. 
Here is where the real taxes come in, for more than our Government taxes 
in supporting this great population at long zango: Give New England her 
just share in the laws and her skill and capital, her industry and t t will 
move with her people nearer to the sources of supply of material and de- 
mand for product. 

The free raw“ and free "crude" material business is simply to help her 
to control and monopolize great industries, at the expense oh sections more 
abundantly supplied by nature, but where capital, skill, and population are 
lacking. ew Eng and is purely an artificial country, lacking a natural 
foundation, builtin the sand. so to speak, it can only be sustained by tribute 
from other sections; and, aside from the injustice of this to other sections, 
the superstructure of New England must some day collapse. It is not only 

‘ood politics, but good statesmanship and good business to restrict her to a 

‘air share in the laws and no more, so that her ple may ually get 
onto a solid and real foundation, where with all their skill and ca ital and 
thrift they can build their house as high as they please, on a solid founda- 
tion, and it will not fall. Then they 1 no longer obstruct other sections, 
but will heip them to develop their natural wealth. 

Take, to illustrate, the Southern States east of the Mississippi, and of 
which your own State of West Virginia, in almost every respect similar to 


my own section of 
EASTERN TENNESSEE, 


forms one of the richest parts. You know its natural wealth, but permit me 
briefly to state it. 

A hundred thousand square miles of mountainous country, embracing a 
strip 700 miles long from Pennsylvania to Alabama and Georgia, its west 
side a coall field; its center a rich valley, full of iron and other minerals, 
and splendidly watered. Its east side greatranges of mountains covered 
with timber, rich in bessemer ores and in almost every mineral of commer- 
cial importance. A natural storehouse and workshop with materials to em- 

loy and sustain the present population of the United States, in prosperity, 

orever. No piece of the world's surface of thesame size can support pros- 
perously so dense a population as this. Around it half a million square 
miles rich in soil to produceeverything to supplement the wealth of the cen- 
tral region and exchange with it at short range. Whytrytohaul all this to 
New England or elsewhere? Haul the men to it and work it up. Against 
such a foundation as thisall that New England can do in manufactures, all 
New York can do in foreign commerce, is but as the dust in the balance. 
Why then continue a control by New Yorkand New England, that seeks to 
make manufactures in a . devoid of material, or to force commerce, 
foreign trade, through artificial channels that can only carry as a trickling 
rivuletcompared to a broad, rushing river. 

What is true of our Southern section is equally true, though on a rela- 
tively smaller scale, of the other natural foundations I have mentioned. I 
pray you let us give all a fair chance. Let us take off the tax, the breaks, 
the obstruction of eastern control of our revenue and other laws, and sub- 
stitute a national control purely and wholly, and all other taxes will soon 
become matters of insi. cant importance. 

Let us have no free ''raw"' material or free “crude” material to continue 
New England and New York monopolies of manufactures and foreign com- 
merce. 

Let us have a plain old-fashioned square deal," and let the regions that 
nature has so lavishly endowed have a chance to emerge from their wilder- 
ness conditions and become, as they ought to become, the rich and prosper- 
ous spots of the world. That they must become the great centers of wealth 
and advancement ultimately, no man and no party can prevent. But the 
work can be retarded, as it been. ` 

As a Representative, I speak for my section and ask that it be not dis. 

Asa young man,I speak for the 


criminated against. runs men. This 
generation wants a share in the good things. There will be plenty left for 


terity. 
Very truly, 
JNO, C. HOUK, M. C., 
Second District Tennessee. 

Of course when this letter was addressed to the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee it was not expected to have any 
effect upon that honorable gentleman, because I was well aware 
of the fact that he was confronted with section 3 of the national 
Democratic platform of 1892, declaring protection a ‘‘ robbery ” 
and promising the Topeal of the McKinley law, and because I 
then believed he would go down to political death before he 
would desert his party’s platform. 

In presenting my letter on this occasion I desire simply to re- 
mind the distinguished chairman that he would now find him- 
self in a much more comfortable position if he had accepted my 
suggestion when the tariff contest was launched in the House one 
year ago and deserted free trade then, and tried to frame a 

‘protection bill” which would protect the people of our moun- 
tains in West Virginia and East Tennessee, instead of waiting 
until to-day to vote for and urge the passage of a protection 


bill? prepared by the North Atlantic States for their exclusive 
benefit, and greatly to the injury of the interior States in which 
we live. 


It he had a few months ago bravely ‘put himself in jeopardy 
to the end he might deliver his people, and get him a PDA 
name," he would have saved himself a large amount of humilia- 
tion, and the miners and agriculturists and people generally of 
his State and mine would now be full of hope for the future in- 
stead of des . 

The manufacturing States are entitled to protection, but not 
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at the expense of West Vir; and East Tennessee. A states- 


man should be broad and liberal, but he can not long afford to 
ignore the fact that protection as well as charity should begin 
at home. 

Iron ore, coal, marble, lumber, eggs, wool, and other raw 
materials" of the Virginias and Tennessee are just as much en- 
titled to protection“ = foreign competition as are the 
manufactured articles of the East, and it seems that the dis- 
tinguished member from West Virginia who is the head of the 
revenue committee would have died in the last ditch” fight- 
ing discrimination in favor of the manufactured article as against 
the ‘‘raw” one. 

The district which I represent on this floor has not sent a 
Democrat to Congress for about forty years, and the territory 
now in it has not casta Democratic majority since Andrew Jack- 
son carried it. 

My constituents possess the Gibraltar of American Repub- 
licanism and the Republican in it who would bolt asingle one of 
the principles of the Republican platform would be immediately 
consigned to the rear. And no principle of the Republican 
party is more deeply rooted or better understood than that of 
protection. 

A large percentage of the Democrats of my district have Re- 
publican views on thetariffquestion. But while an overwhelm- 
ing majority of my constituents are protectionists, they believe 
in protection being fairly distributed among the various indus- 
tries of the nation. They believe their ‘‘ raw " iron, coal, lum- 
ber, marble, and eggs, etc., should be as carefully guarded 
against the competition of the other nationsof the world as are 
the“ manufactured“ boot and hat of Boston or New York. 

They believe they have the natural resources on which can be 
built upas many and as large and successful furnaces, mills, and 
factories as any territory of the same size in the world can af- 
ford, and that the miner of Coal Creek and Jellico should re- 
ceive just as much encouragement by protection to dig coal as 
the cobbler does in Rhode Island and Connecticut to drive pegs. 

To reduce the tariff on iron oar and coal from 75 cents per 
ton in the McKinley law to 40 cents per ton in the Gorman, or 
Senate bill, will prove justas damaging to those and other in- 
dustries in the interior mining regions as if the Wilson bill, 

lacing them on the free list, had been passed, according to 

mocratie promises, because the reduction is a long step in 
the direction of free trade, accompanied with the threat of the 
Democratic Party that the next step to absolute free trade is to 
be taken, thus destroying the confidence of capital and pre- 
venting it from making the large investments necessary to an 
immediate development of the iron and coal industries, upon 
which many other industries are dependent. 

If in 1893 700,000 tons of iron ore were imported at 75 cents 

ver ton from Cuba and elsewhere, yielding $475,000 of revenue, 
it is fair to assume that under a 40-cent tariff next year 1,400,000 
tons, or double the importation for 1893, will be imported, yield- 
ing only $85,000 more of revenue, yet bringing 700,000 tons ad- 
ditional of foreign ore in competition with the home production. 

If the importation for a single year under a 40-cent duty 
amounts to 1,400,000 tons it is reasonable to suppose that if the 
duty is yi se out entirely that the $550,000 of revenue yielded 
on the 1,400,000 tons at 40 cents would enrich the foreign pro- 
ducerand enable him to just that extent to compete with the 
American producer. ‘ 

Under free trade, which Democracy declares must and shall be 
established, in the iron ore industry alone, supposing the importa- 
tions would not exceed 3,000,000 tons in any year, we would con- 
tribute to the foreign producer annually not only $2,250,000 that 
would be collected as a duty at 75 cents per ton under the Mc- 
Kinley law, but also the money with which the ore is purchased, 
or about $5,500,000, making a total of about $7,750,000. In ten 
years the total tribute to foreign nations would reach the con- 
siderable sum of $77,500,000. 

The free trader will argue that iron ore coming in without 
duty willenable the American manufacturer tosell his products 
from iron ore to the American consumer $77,500,000 cheaper 
than could be done if the McKinley tariff of 75 cents per ton was 
collected. 

To use an illustration of Lincoln: If an American pays an 
Englishman $125 for a ton of steel rails, the American has the 
steel and the Englishman has the $125. Is not that the fact? 

if Americans pay foreign nations $7,500,000 annually for iron 
ore, the Americans have the ore and the foreigners have the 
money, have they not? 

If iron ore can be found in our own country, should we not keep 
this $7,500,000 annually at home and use it in developing Amer- 
ican mines, which would mean employment for thousands of 
Americans who would otherwise be Yale? 

It may be true that the American manufacturer can and will 
sell his products some cheaper tothe consumerif iron ore comes 
in free. But is it not also true that if foreign ores are prevented 
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by a tariff from competing in our markets that more Americans 
will have employment and more money with which to buy? 

The same argument will apply with greater force to coal, be- 
cause it is found in greater abundance than iron ore in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia and other countries lying near our 
boundaries and in easy reach of water, which ischeap transpor- 
tation. i 

It applies with equal force to lumber, marble, wool, and 18 fr. 
and many other products of the central South, from which Mr. 
WILSON and myself came. 

Ido not believe the American manufacturer is a saint and 
philanthropist who would labor to give the poor man what was 
saved on free raw material.“ Nor do I admit that the Amer- 
ican producer of raw materials" and the American railroad 
would or could refuse to divide with their employés whatever 
profit may accrue from a protective tariff. - 

Mr. Speaker, I believe in America for Americans. I believe 
not only that our immigration laws should stop the inflow of 
pauper labor, but that our protective tariff laws should be such 
as will prevent foreign Penner labor from competing with 
American labor in any and every branch of industry. 

I wish to call the attention of every American citizen to the 
utterance of a Canadian newspaper just after the Wilson bill 
passed the House: 

[From the Journal and Pictou News, Wednesday, January 31, 1894.] 


REJOICING IN NOVA SOOTIA, CANADA, OVER THE WILSON BILL—FREE COAL 
AND IRON ORE. 3 

Two of the three articles—coal, iron ore, Jumber—of which Nova Scotia bas 
a vast supply, with which her future is closely bound up, have been put on 
the free list by the United States Congress. The coal owners of the United 
States made strenuousefforts to have the duty on bituminous coal retained, 
but their efforts were unavailing, and every amendment looking to the im- 
position of a duty more or less was voted down. 

The action of Congress, if concurred in by the Senate, will have a tremen- 
dous influence on Nova Scotia’s future. The development and expansion of 
the coal industry means more for our province than can, perhaps, at a 
glance, be realized. It means work for thousands of our people, and a 
revenue for the provincial treasury. In short, it means good times all roun: 
for Nova Scotia, for prosperity in mining means a prosperity whose felt in- 
fluences are general. Next in importance to coal comes iron ore. The ad- 
mission of ore free into the United States means the development ofa branch 
of mining hitherto neglected or carried out on a comparatively limited 
Scale. There are vast deposits of all kinds of iron ore only awaiting capital 
and a market for their development. That marketis nowall but assured 
us, and with the prospects of a ready market will no doubt come capital to 
set the wheels in motion. 


Neither the free trade Wilson bill or the half-breed Senate 
bill are American bills. 

They should be titled ‘‘ Bills for the purpose of promoting 
foreign industries at the expense of our own." 

yl issue is protection or free trade—America against the 
world. 

The McKinley law, if continued, would mean the rapid devel- 
opment of East Tennessee, naturally one of the richest spots of 
the earth, into one of the busiest hives of industry on the con- 
tinent, and the permanent advancement of her people, the 
noblest, bravest, and most patriotic in the land. 

An interesting statement relating to furnaces, made by Mr. 
WASHINGTON (Democrat) of Tennessee, and a table showing 
rates of duty, protection, imports, etc., will be printed for infor- 
mation. 


APPENDIX. 


STATEMENT MADE BY MK. WASHINGTON OF TENNESSEE IN HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES FEBRUARY 9, 1894, CONCERNING FURNACES. 


The value of a furnace to a community 1s a matter of mathematical dem- 


onstration. 

The co uences of stopping a furnace of 900 to 1,000 tons M pu per 
week would be somewhat as follows: The freight receipts inward and out- 
ward amount to not less than $15,000 to 820, per month, which is about 

ual to the average revenue to a railroad derived from a city of 20,000 
ple. This gives one some idea of the enormous amount of business set in 
motion by a large furnace in operation. In addition to the direct loss tothe 
railroad in the falling off of its business, the employés of the railroad and 
thosedependentupon them would suffer corresponding hardships and losses. 
There would also be cut off in wages to furnace employés $15,000 to $16,000 
3 The farmers in the vicinity who sell their farm products flour, 

„corn, hay, potatoes, butter, eggs, chickens, fruits, and live stock 
would lose a ready. profitable home market, and would soon be made to feel 
the hard times incidental to stopping the furnace. 

The coal miner would also have to stand his share of the burden, as it re- 
quires from 300 to 350 tons of coal per day to produce coke for such a fur- 
nace. This would cut off about $10,000 monthly at the coal mines and result 
in preven 150 to 200 miners from their daily bread. 

ollowing in the track of depression and losses, our wholesale merchants 
at home would suffer a mont loss of thousands of dollars of trade. 


To present these results with more practical force we will work out the 
problem of one furnace and apply to the entire iron interest of Tennessee 
and give the figures in gross covering a year: 


Total loss estimated to the people of Tennessee by stopping 
one furnace for one vear elec lll en so none ee meae 
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also submit a table of certain products in which East Ten- Kinley, Gorman, and Wilson bills, imports, exports, production, 


I 
nessee is greatly interested, showing rates of duty under Mc- | value, eto.: 


Total Duty 
Imports, | Exports. Production. Value. | Average price. | aner ved, 
ployed. 1893. 
640, h ũ EE 114, 518, 041 888. 351,978 | 82.30 per ton. 37, T 
54, 7, 124, 502 | 84,810, 426 | $11.90 per von ..].......... 
179, 329, 071 „506, 881 | $1.16 per ton...| 341,943 


£2, 411, 092 4,599 


— shes , 638, 934 419, 227 
cr en Ee ee 
711,816, 772 | 4,054,668 | 34.3 cts. per bbl. 4,455 


3 
A ct. per 1b... 
Sugar. n ay taa oro gen c astern eee ree aire 
Qo fo len snes 11 cts, per 1b... 5164, 687, 517 €91,858 | «365,000, 000 | 75,000,000 | 20cts. per Ib ...12, 000,000 18, 118, 625 
Long tons, 1889. 21803. Per 1,000 feet. *Dozens. Dozens, 1890. Pounds. Barrels. 


Tariff! Reform According to IM Last Demoeratie Interpreta- 
on. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. SERENO E. PAYNE, 


OF NEW YORK. 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 18, 1894. 
hz under consideration the bill (H. R. 7968) to place upon 

a So. shale, slack, and coke— 

Mr. PAYNE said: 5 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not propose to talk to the House a moment, or 
to waste my breath, upon the subject of free coal. It is very plain 
that the bargain that was made in 1892 to admit Nova Scotia coal 
free of duty to the Whitney trust, is to be carried out so far as the 
House is concerned. Whether the other parties to the contract, in 
the Senate, will carry out the agreement or not is a matter with 
which I am not concerned. : : 

The Senator from Maryland in a published speech condemns the 
folly of it. He says: 


N. u have reduced the d one-half, and if the importations do not 
3 r tes alice ts rise: It will 


to com; a forei dicate, in five years all the trade from Boston 
End tho East, d a — —.— aay. we havea K — to stand by it. Who wants 
free coal? This sa d is not used except for manufacturing purposes. It is not 


used for domestic purposes. It is used for P and by the 
railroads. There is not a human being. man, Weenie OF CEU, freni the Ohio 
River to California who would be benefited one iota y free coal. You have 


coal in nearly every State west of the Ohio River. The cost of ion 
prevents coming to you from any fo: shore. There is not a man, woman, 
child, or beast from the Potomac River to the Gulf of Mexico that would be ben- 
efited by it. 


I propose to speak generally of these four *popgun" bills which 
are proposed to be fired from this House into the country to try to 
give some sugar-coating to the action of the House this afternoon 
ou the generaltariff bill. [Laughter.] I shall vote against each 
of these popgun bills except that providing for free sugar, and I 
shall be very glad to join in voting for free sugar, because I believe 
init on principle. Ishall vote for it, not for the purpose, as you 
gentlemen claim, of benefiting the Democratic party, or helping 
you to masquerade before the people—because every man of you on 
thatside of the House knows that you will not get any free sugar 
in this Fifty-third Congress. 

The sugar trust knew it. Wall street knew it this afternoon, and 
after your caueus had decreed it, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means had announced here that he would 
follow the general tariff bill with a bill to make sugar free, in tho 
face of that announcement, because they did not believe in Wall 
street that sugar would be free, and because they saw you had 
given them an enormous bounty on that which they had already 
purchased of the sugar crop of this year, sugar stock went up four 
points, $t a share. That shows you what Wall street thinks. It 
shows, too, what the other parties to the contract of 1892 think of 
the action of the House, the action of the Senate, and the action of 
the Executive on a free-sugar bill. 

Mr. TERRY. If the Republicans in the Senate vote in favor of 
free sugar, will not the bill pass? 

Mr. PAYNE. Not if you carry ont your b in, and I guess you 
will. Iam in favor of free sugar because I believe that the refiner 
does not need a duty to refine sugar profitably in this country. I 
base that opinion on the statement made by Mr. Havemeyer before 
the Ways and Means Committee in 1880, in response to an inquiry 


by Mr.John G. Carlisle. He said thatif you put an ad valorem 
duty of ed per cent on raw sugar, and 40 per cent on refined sugar, 
that was all the protection he wanted. 

He went further and said that if you made raw sugar free and 
refined sugar free, even then we could refine a against the 
world, and I have been surprised that Mr. Carlisle should have 
drawn a sugar schedule that put an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent 
on raw and 40 per cent on refined sugar and an additionalonoe-cighth 
of a cent per pound on refined sugar, giving the sugar trust, as I 
took occasion to demonstrate to this House in the few minutes that 
we had on this bill about a month ago—giving the sugar trust moro 

rotection and more differential duty than they haveunder existin 

w. That is the bill you passed this afternoon. That is the bill 
that you know will become a law, and this other bill, which you 
ES to pass now, is simply a piece of masquerading before the 
country. 


I believe that we can refine sugar in this aid in competition 
with the world, from the fact that in 1886, under the ruling of the 
Treas Department that the sugar men were entitled to $2.81 per 
hun drawback on refined sugar, they exported it by the hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds to Great Britain, and that continued 
until the drawback was reduced in 1888; and even since then they 
have been able to export some refined sugar to Great Britain. 
Furthermore, in the last four years great advances have been made 
in a. processes of refining sugar. We are in advance of all the 
world. 

While Germany has small refineries with a capacity of two or 
three hundred barrels a day, and while Great Britain has refineries 
with a capacity of a thousand barrels a day, we have large refin- 
eries with a capacity of from one to ten thousand barrels a day. 
We have the finest machinery in the world. We can do the work 
cheaper than anybody else in the world, and with all these facts 
before them the Senate never would have voted to put a differen- 
tial duty upon refined sugar equal to half atent a pound if there 
had not been a colored gentleman in the wood pile. 

Mr. BOATNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. No; the gentleman will not yield. He has not 
time. Even when Iam advocating a free-sugar bill gentlemen do 
not seem to be pleased—free raw sugar—free “raw material." 

Ido not know why you gentlemen do not go alittlefarther. There 
are other things in this bill which need doctoring very much. You 
remember section 944, the section that provides that alcohol used 
in the arts shall be free. Everyone of you knows how easily that 
is to be evaded. Everyone of you knows there is scarcely a mix- 
ture of alcohol used in the arts that does not it of precipitat- 
ing the mixture and throwing off the aleohol by the addition of 
water. You puta little shellac into a couple of gallons of alcohol 
and make your varnish. Then you get your rebate of $1.10 a gal- 
lon on the alcohol. By simply adding an equal amount of water, 

ou precipitate the shellac and separate the alcohol and water 

‘om it, 

By straining this through charcoal you remove every vestige of 
shellac and varnish and you get 4 gallons of alcohol and water 
mixedin equal portions and of the right consistency to manufac- 
ture by rapid chemical process into whisky, brandy, and the 
like. You have saved the tax and evaded the law. This operation 
can be repeated the country over, in large and small quantities, 
without the fear of detection. There isno smell of a still about this 
operation. You are making alcohol free under this bill. I ho 
you will have the wisdom to remedy this difficulty by a new bill 
after you get through playing to the galleries. As it is now, you 
have succeeded in annihilating the wood-alcohol industry, which in 
m — and in Pennsylvania furnishes employment to thousands 
of people. 

Now, it is proposed to put barbed-wire fencing on the free list or 
to pass a through the House for that purpose. Why did you 
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not put that in when the tariff bill was before the House? And 
why should you propose to put barbed-wire fencing on the free list 
and leave steel billets and iron rods (from which if is made) duti- 
able? This is free raw material” with a vengeance. Do you know 
that since 1890 the price of barbed-wire fencing at the factory has 
declined from 5j cents a pound to 12 cents per pound? Competition 
under a protective tariff has done this; yet you propose to take off 
the duty, while you make dutiable the raw material from which 
this fence wire is produced. 

You put a duty of 25 per cent on this in the House bill. The 
Senate committee made it free and then put on a duty of four- 
tenths of acent per pound. This was an equivalent to 25 per cent 
ad valorem. You have just voted, in the bill that is to become a 
law, to keep it at four-tenths. Now, you are passing a bill that 
you know will not become a law and you make it free. Why this 
buncombe? Are you up to your old tricks of trying to fool the 
farmer? You have tried that too often. He understands you now. 
“Free raw material” means ‘free wool.” It does not mean when 
you come to act either free coal, or free ore, or free fence wire. And 
the intelligent farmer well knows that free fence wire will not be 
a farthing cheaper than he buys it to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, we are told that this is only a single step. After all 
the distress that has been inflicted upon the country, all thestoppa 
of mills, all the tramping up and down the streets of armies of work- 
ingmen without work, without bread, suffering for the necessities of 
life—after all the depression and calamity of the last twelve months, 
because of the suspense in the public mind as to what kind of a 
tariff bill would finally become a law, the country is coolly informed 
that this calamity is to be followed up by other bills; and doubt 
and uncertainty are still to prevail throughout the country. Every 
industry is to be menaced, every laboring man threatened, every 
household, every hearthstone, every fireside in the country men- 
aced by these Democrats in Con , Standing with their hands 
eady to strike down industries, paralyze labor, and destroy wages. 
Applause on the Republican side.] 

I desire to take advantage of this opportunity to review some- 
what the bill which, by your action to-day, goes from Congress to 
the President for his approval. 

"FREE RAW MATERIAL.” 

One of the most familiar catch phrases which has been the rally- 
ing cry of the Democratic party for the past few years has been 
“freo raw material.” With this you have professed to see your 
way clear to relieve the manufacturers from all their burdens and 
to grasp the chimera of Democratic hopes—the markets of the 
— With this you have professed to be willing to surrender the 
American market, equal to one-half of all the world beside, that 

ou might enter into competition with the cheaper labor of Europe 
Pignus other markets where our rivals are already strongly intrenched. 

Your definition of “raw material” was not the raw material 
which nature furnishes before the hand of labor has added to its 
value, but the finished product of labor in its first sta, in its 
lowest form—and with the least labor by which it enters into com- 
merce and trade. Under this definition you called coal, iron ore, 
and woolraw material You would also include the farmer's hay 
&nd grain, poultry products, and everything which the farmer pro- 
duces for the market, and term them ‘‘raw material.” 

These are the very lowest forms in which they enter into com- 
merce, Of course, the list would include raw sugar and the rice 
raised upon your Southern plantations, All these you have pro- 
fessed a heart-burning desire to place upon the free list. To-day 
you have the House and Senate and President, all manifesting an 
earnest desire for tariff reform. After a year’s struggle, you present 
your “finished product ” to the country. While it is the veriest 
“yaw material” in the way of a tariff bill, it does very little 
toward making raw material free. 

You have transferred in this bill from the dutiable list under the 

resent law to the free list, according to Senate Report 559, page 
$20, articles the importation of which was, in 1893, valued at 
$41,398,000.71. Of this amount $18,496,553.92 was the farmers’ wool, 
and $10,198,391.11 was lumber; while $1,512,574.31 was ieul- 
tural products, pure and simple. You also place flax and hemp, 
$1,120,231.60, upon the free list. You have thus placed upon the 
free list of the products of our farms and forests the magnificent 
total of 831,937, 750.94. Of the balance of your free list, $9,460,249.77, 
tho entire amount of which is the finished product of manufacture, 
$2,261,766.16 are works of art, statuary, and paintings. These you 
have made ij 

Surely this is a magnificent fulfillment of your promise of free 
raw material. You havestripped the farmer of his protection, both 
28 to the products of his farm and his forest; but the mine-owner, 
whether of coal or iron ore, you are very careful to protect by this 
bill, which is supposed to represent the best thought of the assem- 
bled wisdom of the Democratic party. 

The chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means told us many 
months ago that the only Jem interested in protected coal and 
iron ore were a few railroad monopolists. If he was correct in this 
statement, how tender your party seems to be of the coffers of 
monopolies and how reckless of the prosperity of the farmer. 

It is true that you have carried out your principles so far as the 


farmers’ wool is concerned, and what ruin you have wrought to the 
flocks of the American farmer. Your very threat of free wool has 
brought down the price of American wool to the level with the 
Liverpool market, and this threat has had its disastrous effect in 
the rapid extermination of sheep husbandry in this country. The 
increased production of wool in the United States in 1893 over 1892 
was 31,000,000 pounds, and the total production of that year was 
364,000,000 pounds; but in the mt yearthe number of sheep has 
decreased from 47,273,553 to 45,048,017—and this in one single year 
of Democratic threats. 

According to the Department of Agriculture the total value of 
the farmers’ sheep has declined from $125,909,264 on January 1, 1893, 
to $89,186,110 on January 1, 1894, a shrinkage of nearly $3 000,000 
in one brief year; and I do not believe that this report represents 
correctly the state of affairs. The truth is much worse. Ihave 
1 A reliable reports from farmers in my own district showing 
the value of their flocks had decreased from 50 to 75 per cent dur- 
ing this period. 

dd to this the loss on the year's clip, which must have reduced 
the farmers’ income more than $10,000,000, and we find that we have 
lost the purchasing power of this vast sum, The same state of 
affairs exists in every other department of American industry, 
Each has had its full share in this stagnation of business and par- 
alysis of industries. 

ut you threaten not to stop here. Every Democratic speech in 
the House and in the Senate made since this bill was passed is 
only the reiteration of what was said during the long and weary 
discussion of the Wilson bill, that this was only a step in your 
direction. Listen to a distinguished Democratic Senator: 

I say for m and I know I s; for my friend from Missouri, and 
friend from lento and my trier from ying and all the peri them), 
we do not at all accept this as a final settlement of the question of tariff reform. 
Up. ee a re tp dE 

n 
streets of the enemy and take parium mi Ping. vg r2 

It is a dull day now when from one to four bills are not re 
to the House with propositions to tinker something or other in the 
tariff. You have taken along step toward striking out allthe pro- 
tection that the farmer now receives, and no doubt, if the President 
gives you license, you will soon wipe out every vestige of protec- 
tion to the Northern farmer. But so long as the Democratic party 
is constituted as it is to-day—with the Southern wing in supreme 
control—it is safe to say that you will retain a duty of 83 cent 
on Southern rice and 40 per cent on the raw sugars of the South. 

While contemplating this manifest failure of the Democratic 
party to fulfill its pledges, it is no wonder that it should excite 
these indignant utterances from a Democratic Presidentin the Wil- 
son letter. 

No tariff measure can accord with Democratic principles and promi: or bear 
a genuine Democratic badge, that dees not provide free raw — AE In 
these circumstances it may well excite our wonder that are willing to 
depart from this, the most Democratic of all tariff principles, and that the Dee. beg 
ent absurdity of such a proposed departure should be emphasized by the sugges- 


ion that the wool of the farmer be put on the free list and the protection of tariff- 
taxation be placed around the iron ore and coal of corporations and capitalists. 


eed 
ow can we face the poops after indulging in such outrageous discriminations 
and violations of 2 
It is quite apparent that this question of free raw materials does not admit of 
adjustment on any middle A gary since their subjection to any rate of tariff 
eer is great or small, is alike violative of Democratie principle and Democratio 


NEW ARTICLES FOR TAXATION. 


The McKinley law, which you have denounced so unsparingly for 
the past four years, took from the dutiable list and placed on the 
free list articles amounting in value to $109,232,080 as against your 
$41,398,000.71; but to emphasize the contrast between the two Vins 
you have taken the articles now free of duty, every one of which is 
a necessity of life, from the free list—articles amounting in value to 
$113,215,446.02 on which you propose to collect a duty of $43,999,- 
929.87, as will appear by a table appended to these remarks; while 
you have increased the existing rate under the McKinley act on vari- 
ous articles, amounting in value to $18,074,507.40, thus swelling the 
grand total up to $131,289,953.42. This is lifting the burdens from 
the shoulders of the people with a vengeance. 

Of course the principal item transferred from the free list by this 
bill and made dutiable is 

SUGAR. 


This is one of the most disgraceful acts of all the long history of 
tariff legislation. The so-called McKinley bill found this article 
bearing a heavy duty. This was a revenue duty, because only one- 
tenth of our consumption was produced in this country and the 
other nine-tenths was purchased abroad. The tariff became a 
direct tax upon the consumer and it was paid by him. 

By a treaty with Hawaii their sugar was admitted free and our 
people were being compelled to pay annually nearly $5,000,000 to 
the Hawaiian planters, who pocketed tho difference between free and 
revenue-taxed sugar. 

We made all the raw sugars free. More than one-half the sugar 
then refined in this country was produced by small refiners in close 
and active competition. These gentlemen, not the members of a 
trust, came before our committee. They claimed that if we didnot 
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maintain a protective duty the smaller refiners would be closed out 
by foreign competition and our people left entirely at the mercy of 


the trust as it then existed. We gave them adequate protection, or 
what appeared at that time to be adequate protection, from the 
statements then made. 

Unwilling to do injustice to any Southern industry, and actuated 
by the hope of following up the success of France and Germany in 

roducing all our sugar from beets raised upon our farms, and thus 
Tiversifying the cultural industries, and bringing substantial 
help and relief to the American farmer, we gave a bounty on the 
sugar produced in this country. By this act we immediately re- 
duced the cost of sugar to every American by at least 2 cents per 
pound, saying an average of more than $1 annually to every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. We were lifting the bur- 
dens from the people, and especially from the poor, because this 
peculiar burden of tariff taxation fell upon the rich and poor per 
capita andalike. Under this great reduction in taxation—forevery 
economist that a duty upon an article not produced in this 
country is a tax—we lightened the burdens of the people. 

It is true our Democratic friends sought to deceive the people by 
this as a great object lesson, reasoning that all tariff duties were a 
tax upon the people and paid by the consumer. They had not even 
the fairness to state the position of the protectionist that when you 
can produce by protection enough of any article to supply adequately 
the 33 home consumption, it invariably brings down the price 
of the article to the consumer, in some cases to a price below even 
the amount of the tariff rate. 

You gu, oh to tell the people that upon all the items where the 
McKinley bill increased the rate of v for the sake of protection, 
as soon as our people could engage in healthy competition, every 
such article produced in this country, under the provisions of that 
act and the protection it afforded, was sold to the consumer at a 
less price than before the act passed. In many instances this reduc- 
tion amounted to 60 per cent of the value of the article in 1890. A 
revenue tariff does increase the priceof the articles, because a strictly 
revenue tariff is levied upon articles not roduced here. A protec- 
tive tariff increases competition, opens the door of invention and 
discovery, and always results in lower prices to the consumer. 

But the sugar trust in 1890 was stronger than we knew. It has 
gradually absorbed the outside refiners until now it controls prac- 
tically the entire refining business and dictates the price to the 
American consumer. Itis said to control the price of the raw prod- 
uct in Louisiana, it being the only purchaser at one-fourth of a 
cent a pound below the New York market price. It is said to have 
a contract with the producers of Hawaii, which has three years yet 
to run, by which it controls the entire output of these islands at 
the same rate of one-fourth cent below the New York price. Being 
the greatest customer for Cuban sugar, it is said to have forced down 
the price of that market so that this commodity brings there one- 
fourth of a cent less than the same class of goods in the markets of 
France and Germany. 

This octopus reaches out its arms in every direction, and it seems 
to have fastened upon the Democratic party in 1892. We are 

avely told by the chairman of the Democratic national commit- 
Ld in a published speech, that the Senators from Louisiana sought 
him and his compatriots in the campaign of 1892 to know if the 
Louisiana sugar interests would be taken care of in the wreck of 
tariff reform. They told him that they had had an understanding 
with the Democratic candidate for the Presidency that their inter- 
ests should not be sacrificed. The chairman tells us that he gave 
his own pledge, after having the statement of the Louisiana Sena- 
tors con ed by the statement of the candidate. What confer- 
ences there were with the sugar trust are left to inference from 
several important and conclusive facts, 

The president of the sugar trust admits that he made a large con- 
tribution to the Democratic State committee in New York. New 
York was regarded as a pivotal State, and a contribution to her 
committee had the same effect as a contribution to the national 
committee. This contribution, together with those which came 
from dens of infamy and vice, as well as the blackmail of honest 
business in New York, and the assurances given by its senior Sena- 
tor, and others, not less than by the candidate for the Presidency 
himself, that the wages of no American workman should be injured 
by Democratic tariff reform, resulted in the election of a Demo- 
cratic President and a Democratic Congress. 

The time came for the preparation of a tariff bill. It came to the 
House from the Ways and Means Committee with a A pha duty 
for the trust and free sugar for the producer, The Democratic 
House, aided by a solid Republican vote, made sugar free in the bill, 
and in that form it went tothe Senate. Then the State of Louisiana 
demanded the fulfillment of Democratic pledges. The Louisiana 
interests demanded a specific rate of duty. These are the interests 
— sen the pledges were made—the men who had votes in the 

ate. 

But the sugar trust appeared and demanded an ad valorem rate 
on both raw and refined sugars, with an additional discriminating 
duty on the refined. The Secretary of the Treasury drew the sugar 
schedule, and it is drawn exactly as the trust demanded. 

This bill went through the Senate exactly as the trust demanded 


it. Oversix weeks were spent by the Democratic conferees upon 
this measure and no concession was made as against thesugar trust. 
A 8 change was accepted which, I believe, from the language 
published in the papers, would have given the same discrimination 
in the ad valorem rate and an additional differential duty of one- 
fifth cent per pound instead of one-eighth; of 20cents per hundred 
instead of 123. The Louisiana interests, according to the published 
reports,never denied, were demanding the bounty for 
There was no thought of yielding to them; even the pled 
Democratic campaign managers and the Senate caucus did not seem 
to be powerful in their behalf, while the protection to the sugar 
trust remained as firmly in the bill as though the contract had been 
made in writing as well as consideration paid in 1892. 

The President, in his famous letter, in speaking of the failure of 
the Senate to retain the scheme of the Wilson bill for free coal and 
free iron ore, used the following words, in which I have retained 
the Democratic applause with which it was greeted upon the floor 
of the House: 

There 18 no excuse for mistaking or misapprehending the feeling and temper of 
the rank and file of the Democracy. They are downcast under the assertion that 
their B eis fails in ability to — s the Government, and they are apprehensive 
that efforts to bring about tariff reform may fail; but they are much more down- 
cast and apprehensive in their fear that Democratic principles may be surrendered. 

{Applause on the Democratic side.] 

In these circumstances they can not do otherwise than to look with confidence 
to you and those who with you have patriotically and sincerely championed the 
cause of tariff reform within Democratic lines and guided by Democratic princi- 
ples. This confidence is vastly augmented by the action under your leadership 
of the House of Representatives upon the bill now pending. 

Every true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this bill in 
its present form, and as it will submitted to the conference, falls far short of 
the consummation for which we have long labored, for which we have suffered 
defeat without disco ent; which, in its anticipation gave us a rallying cry 
in our day of triumph, and which,in its promise of accomplishment, is dre Bo 
woven with Democratic pledges and Democratic success t our abandonment 
i = cause or the principles upon which it rests means party perfidy and party 

onor. 

[Applause on the Democratic side.] 


_To retain a duty on coal and iron was characterized with the in- 
dignant words“ party perfidy and party dishonor.” Contrasted to 
this in the same letter, witness the words with which he com- 
mends a substantial indorsement of the Senate sugar schedule: 

Under our party platform and in accordance with our declared party purposes, 
sugar is ale timate and logical article of revenue taxation. Unfortunate! , how- 
ever, incidents have accompanied certain stages of legislation which will be sub- 
mitted to the conference that they have aroused in connection with this subject 
a natural Democratic animosity to the methods and manipulations of trusts an 


combinations. 
in this feeling; and yet it seems to mo we ought, if pos- 


is year. 
of the 


I confess to sharin 
sible, to sufficiently free ourselves from udice to enable us coolly to weigh the 
considerations which, in formulating tariff legislation, ought to guide our treat- 
ment of sugar as a taxable article. While no tenderness should entertained 
for trusts, and while I am decidedly Mates to granting them, under the guise 
of tariff taxation, any opportunity to further their peculiar methods, I suggest 
that we ought not to be driven away from the Democratic principle and policy 
which lead to the taxation of sugar by the fear, quite likely exaggerated, that iy 
carrying out this principle and policy we may in tly and inordinately encour 
ago a combination of sugar-refining interests. I know that in present conditiong 
this is a delicate subject, and I appreciate the depth and strength of the feeling 
which its treatment aroused. 

I do not believe we should do evil that good may come, but it seems to me that 
we should not forget that our aim is the completion of a tariff bill, and that in 


taxing sugar for proper purposes and within reasonable bounds, whatever else 
c M d of our action, we are in no danger of running counter to Democratic 
principles. 


And in accord with this letter, since this bill has gone to the 
President for his signature, the Democratie Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, presumably acting with the directions of his chief, writes a 
letter to the Senate protesting against the passage of your “ pop- 
gun" bill placing sugar on the free list. 

The evidence that the sugar trust is more powerful than the peo- 
ple, with the Democratic party as it is at present constituted, is 
strong enough to convict before any j The American people 
are ready to record their verdict at the earliest opportunity, 

THE TRUST NEEDS NO PROTECTION. 

Whatever may have been the condition of affairs in 1890 it is per- 
fectly evident that the sugar trust needs no protection to-day. x 
Havemeyer, the president of the trust, appeared before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House prior to February 17, 1883. e 
records of the House on that day (volume 61, at page 2871) contain 
a brief extract of his testimony presented to the House by Mr. 
Tucker, then a member from Vi ia, which is as follows: 


Mr. Tucker. S g of the competition between refining interests in this 
country and the apan refining peu you be able to compete in the 


business market if there were ect free e in sugar? 

Mr. HAvEMEYER. We would beat them; we can refine sugar here cheaper than 
they can in England. 

Mr TUCKER. What rate of duty on refined sugar would put you on the same 


level with the English competitor to make up for the duty that you pay on the 
classes of raw sugar which you use? 

Mr. HAYEMEYER. Simply a duty equal to the same ad valorem rate; that is, I 
am obliged to pay on my low- es a specific rate equal to 50 per cent ad 
ee. I simply ask that the refined sugar be taxed at a rate equal to 50 per 
cent a orem. 

Mr. CARLISLE. I understand Mr. Havemeyer to say that it makes no difer- 
ence, provided there is a uniform rate ad valorem 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes; that the specific rate throughout shall be equal to the 
ad valorem rate. 


It is shown by this that the company of which he was the head 
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needed no protection in 1883, according tohis judgment. Certainly 
they have never needed this one-eigh differential in this bill. 

arava iren the sugar refiners appealed to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to fix the amount of rebate to which they were entitled of the 
duty paid on the raw, and a rating was made of $2.82 per 100 
pandas The following statement shows the result: 

EXPORTS OF REFINED SUGAR. 

1886: Prior to September 26 the drawback allowed on hard refined sugar was 
RC oie 100] W 2 5 On that date it was reduced to $2.60 per 100 pounds. 

During the fiscal years 1886 to 1893 the exports of refined ores follows: 

1886: 164,339,967 pounds, valued at $10,972,729; 139,712, pounds of above 
went to England and Scotland. 

1887: 190,672,154 pounds, value, $11,435,765; 157,871,135 pounds went to Eng- 
118887 2 TD ds, value, $2,184,78; 15,592,012 pounds went to Eng 

1 n y U i ] * C 
land and Sco! a. The falling off o 8 —— year may be attributed to the 
ptem 


rescribed in y 5 
dee 14107 210 pound; Waluo, $1,070,236; 527,000 pounds of above went to Eng- 
5 2,018,002 pounds; value, $1,901,386; 7,191,021 pounds went to England and 
Scotland. 

: ear the exports rose to 103,228,620 ds; 84,068,069 
oen TE po atte reat Britain This amount, as printed in the report 
of the Bureau export, is evidently erroneous; the price of sugar was over 6 
48527 24 001,008 pounds; value, $005,477; 768,541 pounds of above went to Great 
Britain. 

3: 20,9 ; 5 123. 8,072 pounds of above went to 
Great ena, whe other eee Ma sugars are chiefly exported 
are the West Indies, Australasia, Central and South America. 

It was claimed by English refiners that the first rating was equiv- 
alent to a bounty; but whether this is correct or not, it appears 
that a slight difference of 22 cents per 100 pounds on the amount of 
the rebate enabled our refiners at that time to enter successfully the 
markets of the world. s 

It is easy to multiply. When I had occasion to address the House 
on the 7th of July I showed, by reference to the New York market 
reports, that the difference in the market price of raw and refined 
sugar was then more than 1 cent per pound, making the protection 
on refined sugar 40 per cent of this difference in price, or four-tenths 
of a cent, which, added to the one-eighth, is equal to 5¢ tenths of a 
cent, or 524 cents per 100 pounds. 

GIFT TO THE SUGAR TRUST. 


Not content with giving them one-half a cent per pound protection, 
our Democratic friends have prepared a still greater bonus for the 
trust, When the amendment was first presented to the Senate, it 
provided that this tariff upon sugar should go into effect on the 1st 
of January next. This would have given the sugar trust an oppor- 
tunity to purchase from the world's supply enough of the present 
year's crop of raw sugat binging itin 1 to January first— 
to meet the entire consumption of the United States for the coming 
year. The tariff on refined sugar at 12 cents a pound would have en- 
abled the trust to advance the price after the 1st of January 2 cents 

er pound upon this entire stock. The consumption is yery nearly 
1,0000000 ounds per year, which, at 2 cents per pound, would 
have netted the trust $80,000,000 as profit. 

When this scheme became fully known, and the people saw what 
a mortgage the trust had upon the Democratic party, there was such 
universal indignation that the Senate abandoned the scheme of 
deferring this duty to January 1, and 1 that the sugar tariff 
take effect upon the passage of the bill. 

The trust Ras not failed to take advantage of the time since this 
latter amendment was agreed upon, prolonged as it has been by a 
delay of over six weeks by the Democratic conferees, and it has 
ordered into the ports of New York, and Philadelphia, and Norfolk 
and elsewhere, innumerable cargoes of sugar, having purchased 
some as far away as Egypt. The wharves have been crowded at 
every port, and at times a fleet of sugar-laden vessels have been 
anchored in the harbors. 

'The chairman of the committee estimated that one hundred mil- 
lions worth of sugar, or nearly a year's supply, was now held by the 
trust. He subsequently corrected it, making the statement upon 
the authority of some party interested, that there were 448,000 tons, 
or 900,000,000 pounds, in sight. That wasupon the day of the con- 
currence of the House in the Senate amendments. Every day's 
delay by the President in signing the bill adds enormously to the 
profits of the sugar trust. Two cents a pound upon 900,000,000 
pounds will produce $18,000,000. If the President should take the 
full ten days this sum would be greatly augmented. 

In addition to this the Senate bill provides that Hawaiian sugar 
shall be admitted free of duty. The product amounts to 300,000,000 
pounds, which would result in a bonanza of $6,000,000 per year to 
be divided between the Hawaiian planters and the sugar trust, which 
takes the entire production from them. 

In order to take away a 88 of $13,000,000 to the sugar 
planter you vote a bonus of $18,000,000 to the trast on the sugar 
in sight, one-half a cent per pound differential on the four billions 
annually consumed, or $20, ,000 per annum, and a further bounty 
of $6,000,000 per annum on Hawaiian sugar. At the same time you 

lace a grievous tax on every man’s breakfast table. Verily, as the 
esident says, “ this is a delicate subject.” 
DOES THE BILL REDUCE TAXATION ? 

Our Democratic friends pasde the bill and claim that by it they 

have reduced taxation, ey parade ad valorems as though these 


had anything to do with the question. Ad valorems are deceptive. 
Put ev: g on the free list but a single article; fix a rate of 
150 per cent upon that. You may import but a single dollar's 
worth, but you have an ad valorem rate of 150 per cent, and yet 
you have reduced tariff taxation to $1.50. 

Senate Report No. 559, at page 322, shows the amount of duty 
received under the Senate bill would be just $19,122,310.81 less than 
that produced by hep esent law upon the same amount of imported 
goods received in 1893. The average duty upon all imports under 
the present law is 23 per cent, while under the Gorman-Brice bill 
it will be upward of 20} per cent. 

The original Wilson bill bore upon its face plainly the marks of 
the handiwork of itssponsors. Itis unfortunate that the members 
of the House committee who framed, and the Senate committee who 
revised this bill all represent the Southern States, and have gener- 
ally passed their lives in small towns out of the sight and hearing 
of American industry. 

A man can have no conception of an American factory until his 


daily life has been in contact with it; he must see the workmen 


oing to and returning from their daily toil with the gleam of 
Er and hope and courage in their faces; he must visit the factory, 
examine the delicate and intricate mechanism which, with fingers 
of steel and electric nerves, seems in touch and a part of the human 
brain which guides its operation; he must hear the merry prattle 
of the workingman's children on their way to school, the best 
musie that charms the American ear; he must visit the homes of 
the American workman, where he will find carpets on the floor 
and pictures on the wall and a musical instrument in the best room; 
he must see the workman in his holiday attire with wife and chil- 
dren dressed better than sr other laborer's family the world over. 

When a man pM praco knowledge of these things, he wants to 
learn more. He seeks the cause and learns that it is not in ‘‘ad val- 
orems” and “revenue tariffs" and ‘‘free raw materials,” but rather 
in the system of tariff taxation which equalizes the low price of 
labor in the old world with the well requited labor of the new. 
He learns that the producers in our country consume one-third 
of all the world’s supply, and that of the v best, because 
their surplus earnings are equal to the entire earnings of their fel- 
lows across the sea. Such an acquaintance witha Northern factory 
knocks out the theories of those who wrote a century ago, and 
abundantly enlarges the natural vision. 

It is difficult to see how such a man can believe he is serving the 
business interests of his own city by a duty of 58 per cent on collars 
and cuffs, while he has 5 so many other industries to be 
sacrificed, and compelled the wages of so many other workmen to 
be lowered to the extent that they will be unable to buy or wear 
his collars and cuffs. 

And right here is the main difficulty with the Senate bill, which 
has been adopted by the House. It gives ample protection in spots; 
in other instances it takes off all protection without any rhyme or 
reason, and in others so reduces it as to compel a reduction in daily 
wages of from 10 to 50 per cent, or, as an alternative, the entire 
stoppage of the industry. 

GLASS AND CROCKERY. 


These two industries are most 3 together ag employ 
60,000 people and pay more than $25,000, in wages. You have 
cut down the duty upon the glass schedule in ever Me feo propor- 
tions. Some parts of the industry can live, but none of them with- 
out a reduction in the price of skilled labor. 

The effect of your work on the crockery schedule is already being 
felt and has borne fruit. On August 14, dispatches from Trenton, 
N. J., and Baltimore, Md., were published in the daily press like 
the following: 


GETTING IN ITS WORK ALREADY—THE NEW TARIFF BILL WILL RESULT IN CLOSING 
DOWN THE POTTERY MANUFACTORIES. 


TRENTON. N. J., August 14. 
The passage of the tariff bill has brought business at the big potteries here to a 
practical stoppage. The potteries started up two weeks ago after rg closed 
almost a year. Thestart was made on the strength of a promise made by Sena- 
tor James Smith, jr., that the rate Mors for in the bill would be increased 
before the bill went to the President for his signature. Under the McKinley act 
the rate on imported pottery was 55 and 60 per cent. The law passed yesterda; 
fixes the duty at 30 and 35 percent. Mr. Smith promised the rate would be 
and 45 per cent. The manufacturers say they will have to close down unless a 
different figure is set, and that at no g less than the ones proposed by Mr. 
Smith can they continue. 
This morning orders were issued to finish up all the work on hand, and com- 
mence no new pieces. The men, under the a; ment made when the factories 
up, are at liberty to quit work now, but it is Her they will remain to 
Under the arrangement made by Senator Smith the 
loyés accepted a reduction of 12} per cent, thus dividing the reduction in the 
ff with the bosses. It was expressly stated the men had the right to quit if 
the bill was passed without the increase. The working potters say they will 
have to accept the result with as good grace as possible, and either get out of the 
business or accept the cut of about 30 per cent, which was at first proposa and 
against which they struck eleven monthsago. At that time the employers offered 
to restore the rate and pay the difference between the old wages and the reduced 
ones if the tariff was untouched, and in case only a reduction was made 
to give the employés the benefit of the difference between the new rate and the 
one which has just become a law. The general impression is that whatever ac- 
tion is taken here will be followed by the potters in other places. 


BALTIMORE POTTERIES TO CLOSE—NOTICE SERVED ON THE MEN THAT THEIR SERY- 
ICES WILL NOT BE NEEDED IN THE FUTURE, 


BALTIMORE, August H. (Special.) 
The Edwin Bennett Pottery Company, the largest manufacturers in this seo- 


, 


started up. 
finish the work on hand. 
em 
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tio about 600 hands, decided to shut down in nence of 
the passing of th nated 


on pottery from 55 and 60 
Y yés at work if they 


The compan: then gave notice to the other employée 


the kiln workers went out. 
after the orders on band up to date are 


that their services would not be need 
finished. 


General Manager Brunt, of the firm, was formerly a pottery manufac- 
turer in England. He says 3 in England get only $6 a week, while those in 
make $12 to $15. It is impossible to compete with England in the 


at this difference in the price of labor. 
THE METAL SCHEDULE. 


There is no doubt but that many industries need less protection 
to-day than they did when the present law was framed in 1890. 
Our people were ma great strides until the certainty of the 
election of Mr. Cleveland was assured. They had invented better 
methods; they had built better shops, and better machinery; they 
had reduced the labor needed and were making goods cheaper than 
ever before. 

There was not a single item produced under the McKinley bill that 
has not been sold cheaper to the consumer than it was before this 


this coun 
pottery bi 


bill was enacted, and there are none of these items which have not* 


been sold cheaper by the manufacturer, unless it be pearl buttons, tin 
late, and high-priced plush . The inevitable result claimed 
y protectionists has followed—competition has been stimulated, 
cost of or reduced, and the price to the consumer cheap- 
ened, while wages remained where they were or were materially 
advanced in many lines up to the very hour when it became known 
that the Senate as well as the President and the House would be 
controlled by a party that denounced protection as **robbery." 

So it happens that very few of the reductions in the metal sched- 
ule will work injury to the industry. They lowered the duty on 
tin plate from two and two-tenths to one and two-tenths per cent per 

ound. Under the present duty the industry had 33 as if 
y magie all over the country. We had never made tin plate suc- 
cessfully before. We are making a large percentage of our con- 
sumption now, and would soon have manufactured every sheet of it 
from American steel and by American labor had the party of pro- 
tection remained in power. You have reduced the rate. Parties 
- who have invested their money in buildings and machinery must 
reduce wages or conduct their business ataloss. You have checked 
new enterprises and apium Mu the building of new factories. 
But the Welch factories are g reopened. 

Our people have been discarding the old methods and machinery 
first Sead ss and procured by them from Wales, and with new 
methods and new machinery we are producing a better article at a 

less price than was known here prior to 1890. 
- You put cotton ties on the free list as a finished product, an arti- 
cle which was made here at a less price under the McKinley law 


than was ever known before, while you retain a duty upon the 
material from which the ties are made. Other bran of this 
metal industry must reduce their w. and the mischief you 
have done can only be measured by the lapse of time. 


LUMBER. 

You have opened the door to the Canadian sawmill and planing 
mill. We cut the duty on lumber in two in 1890, and no consumer 
ever pum a board any cheaper on account of it. Your experi- 
ment will hardly result in lumber at even a trifle less price, and it 
will be at the expense of the American laborer who produces it. 

TOBACCO. 

You have reduced the duty on Havana tobacco, and would have 
the people believe that you have made a saving of $1,494,012.71 to 
the consumer; but the man who bought foreign tobacco could afford 
to pay for it, and there was no excuse in a reduction to him. 
It will be no consolation to the poor man who smokes his pipe at 
the old price to learn that possibly his richer neighbor is getting 
his Havana tobacco or ci for a nickel less through your great 
consideration for „the poor, oppressed, and tax-ridden " people of 
the United States. 

His clay pipe, hereafter of foreign manufacture, will have no ad- 
ditional consolation for him. It will cost him the same, while the 
importer pockets the difference, chuckling over your blunder in mak- 
ing pipes substantially free and putting a large duty on the clay 
from which they are made. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

You say you have made a great reduction in agricultural products 
and point with 277 7 to the fact that you have redu the ad 
valorem from 33.21 to 23.10 per cent (this does not include wool), 
and this while you have kept a duty of 83.89 upon Southern rice. 
This is re achievement for which the farmer will doubtless 
heartily you, and especially when you tell him that this is 
but a step in the right direction, and give him a definition of raw 
material which includes every product of the farm, which you 
threaten to make free when you have the power. 

WINES AND SPIRITS. 

You have been a little tender of wines and spirits, and for some 
reason satisfactory to yourselves have made a reduction of 15 per 
cent from the present Jaw. 

COTTON MANUFACTURE. 
On tha cotton schedule you have used more judgment and discre- 


tion, and while you have made a reduction it is easy to believo that 
soie cotton manufacturer guided you in framing the cotton sched- 
ule. You have made sufficient uetion to continue the cut of 10 
or 15 per cent in the w: of operatives of cotton mills, but you 
have not destroyed the industry. You will settle with the workmen 
for the loss in their wages, and they will take good care that you 
have no opportunity to take another step in 8 They 
may th their lucky stars that cotton raising is a Southern indus- 
try A that cotton mills are being ire oo established in the 

uth. 

And yet they donot take kindly to this reduction. Already we - 
hear of strikes in New Bedford and in Fall River that involve 
thousands of workmen. Perhaps your Southern mills, with their 
cheaper labor, may continue. 

JUTE, HEMP, ETC. 

Here was a flouri industry before the Democratic tariff re- 
former got in his work. Some branches of it you have left with 
protection, in others yon have made such cuts as will require a 
reduction of from 25 to 50 per cent in wages, or the stoppage of the 
American works. Bags you have put on the free list, and the 
thousands of men, women, and children engaged in this industry 
must seek other employment. And all this was useless. Jute bag- 
ging sold in St. Louis in 1890 for 10 cents per square yard, and is 
now sold for less than 4. 

The manufacture of jute carpets was an exceptional industry, 
This article was dutiable at 6 cents per square yard and none was 
imported. Another class of of higher value was imported 
and paid a duty as jute on pec + You made no further investiga- 
tion, and in your ignorance of the subject you fixed an ad valorem 
rate of 20 per cent, which you calculated was the equivalent of 6 
cents per yard. Parties familiar with theindustry—reputable busi- 
ness men—demonstrated to you that an ad valorem duty of 20 per 
cent would destroy the industry; you still adhered to your deter- 
mination, and unless the workmen will accept a reduction of from 
30 to 50 per cent this industry must cease. 


WOOL. 


But your crowning triumph is on the wool schedule. The aver- 
age Democratic tariff reformer thinks it incumbent upon him to 
kick an American ihop whenever he sees one in order to demon- 
strate his manhood. You triumphantly proclaim that you have re- 
duced the ad valorem on this schedule from 98 to 48 per cent, but 
you omit to say that nearly all of this reduction is at the expense 
of the farmer's flocks. 

You tell him that he will get a higher price for his wool, and at 
the rate that his flocks are destroyed I have no doubt that in 
a few short years there will be a slight advance. But his flocks 
will then be gone and he will have no wool to sell. 

In the same breath you tell the manufacturer that you will give 
him the benefits of free and cheaper wool; buf the manufacturer 
is a practical man—he has learned a good deal in the past year 
from the school of experience, in anticipation of your work. Wo 
have had practically free wool for months past, or wool at free- 
trade prices. The most of the woolen mills have shut down, and 
the people are out of work; others are running on short time, with 
a reduction in wages ing all the way from 12 per cent on the 
cheaper classes of goods to 40 and even 50 per cent. The mills 
can’t start up unless this reduction is maintained. 

It is extremely doubtful if those manufacturers of higher classes 
of goce can find people willing to work for wages low enough to 
enable them to run the business, for you have succeeded with your 
thoro y discredited ad valorem system on the wool schedule. 
There are few that can guess within 50 cents per yard of 
the value of high-priced woolen goods. Undervaluation will be 
easy. The revenue will be defrauded and the manufacturer de- 
prived even of the little protection you have given him by this 
system of ad valorem rates—a system condemned by the experience 
of every practical man who has ever come in contact with it. 

From a national point of view it is inexcusable that we should 
abandon the raising of wool—so necessary in peace, so indispensa- 
ble in war. With all our natural resources we should soon pro- 
duce all our own wool, but you would destroy the industry. 

SILKS. 


You claim a reduction on silks of 10 per cent. Another effort on 
your part tolift the burden from poor people who wear silks in 
their daily work. 

Under the policy of protection the manufacture of silks has so 
increased and flourished in this country, and the competition become 
so great, that a yard of silk can be had for almost the same price 
that a yard of calico cost thirty years ago. 

Dispatches from France inform us that the mills there are getting 
in a large stock of raw silk, anticipating the effect of this bill, an 
looking forward to the American market, Our manufacturers can 
only meet this with cut wages. 


SUNDRIES. 
You told us in 1890 that we could not make pearl buttons in this 


country and sell them for the price of the foreign article. We put 
a protective duty on them under the act of 1890, and now we are 
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supplying the entire demand of this country, and we buy them for Eripe and that on meer in a A the crystallization 


the same price that we former] id for the foreign article. 
You have wisely recognized the creation of this industry and 
have left a protective duty upon these articles, although you have 


iven it grudgingly. 
2 You have AY put diamonds upon the freelist. You have 
tried to increase the duty from 10 to25 per cent, bnt experience has 
shown that even a 15 per cent duty on diamonds could not be col- 
lected. The article is so valuable, so small, so easily smuggled 
that the moment you get the duty high enough to make smuggling 
profitable honest importations practically cease. Our Government 
tried once to collect a duty of 15 per cent and succeeded in getting 
less money than they did with the 10 per cent rate. 

The experience of the Treasury experts shows you that 25 per cent 
cannot be collected upon this article, and yet you attempted to put 
that duty into the law. Do you intend it for anything more or less 
than buncombe? Are yousacrificing the entire revenue on diamonds 


in order to make good the old campaign indictment inst the 
Republican party of allowing diamonds to come in at r cent 
while other articles of necessity come in at a much hig rate? 


Would it not have been better to have acknowledged the fraud rath 
than to have sacrificed this revenue to the Government? s 

I have been speaking of diamonds, however, as I presume the 
House intends the duty to be. But, somehow and somewhere in the 
different stages of the bill, by blunder or design, diamonds are ex- 
pressly 1 upon the free list. Only two paragraphs refer to 
this article. 

Paragraph 338 reads: 


238. Precious stones of all kinds, cut but not set, 25 per cent ad valorem; if 


and not specially provided for in this act,including pearis set, 30 cent 
poeta imitations 55 ‘ious stones, not exceeding an inch in E 
not set, 10 per cent ad valorem. And on uncut precious stones of all kinds, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 


Among the articles enumerated to come in free of dnty paragraph 
407 ced 


407. Diamonds; miners', glaziers', and ers' diamonds not set, and dia- 
mond dust or bort, and jewels to be used in manufacture of watches or clocks. 
Diamonds are thus specially provided for in paragraph 467, and 
under it they are free. 
RECIPROCITY. 


The Democratic party seems unable to learn either from experi- 
ence or example. When, after the war, the United States surren- 
dered the revenue duty upon tea and coffee we received no increase 
of trade in exchang 

ears the same price that it had maintained under the revenue tariff. 
e Republican party when it made sugar free in 1890 determined to 
get something for the surrender of the duty. We enacted a duty 
apon coffee, tea, sugar, hides, and rubber against those countries 
which did not give us free-trade relations. With the aid of this 
clause we increased the trade with the South American republics 
as well as with Cuba, and 1 the ports of France and Germany 
and Spain to the American hog. 

You surrender the duty upon wool withont any compensation 
whatever. You might extend your trade in the wool-producing 
countries of South America, and Australia, and New Zealand, by 
imposing a duty on their wool until they gave us fair trade rela- 
tions; but you go farther than this and strike down all the reci 
cal trade relations established by the act of 1890, The American 
farmer will not forget this. 

lamsimply going over the various features of this bill, not having 
the ee, it in all its details. It is inconsistent. It fre- 

uently puts the tariff on the finished article lower than that upon 

e material from which it is made. It protects some industries. 
It starves others and destroys many more. It resorts to an income 
tax and a tax upon the necessities of life to produce revenue. It 
surrenders the people's interests to the sugar trust in a shameless 
manner. I can not better describe it than by presenting the opin- 
ions of eminent Democrats in reference to this subject. 


[Mr. Wilson, in the House, June 19.] 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JomssoN],of which I 
ons in the it be true that the great 
powerful that it says that no 
tariif bill can pass the American Con in which its interests are not ade- 
quately guarded; if, I say, that be true, I hope this House will never consent to 
adjournment. [Great checring]. . Isay, that whatever the fate of the - 
tariff bill may be, this House will not consent to an adjournment until it 
— a single 
r 


putting refined sngar on the free list. [Renewed cheers and 
ms of applause, which lasted for some minutes, the Democratic 

members throwing documents in the air and waving handkerchiefs, etc.) 

[From the President's letter to Mr. Wilson.] 


without discoura, ent, which, in its —— „ ga vo us a rall: in our 
day of trizmph, ES 8 its promise — ye St 


Mr. Miris. Mr. President, I have not risen either to attack or defend the bill 
which has pce — Coo gres "p ay now awaitin, - si, 2 
President. rhaps the leaa we can easure 

better it will be. Tt is ble measure that has ever found itself 


the of the sie tooks 2 country. Itis in 
í of an; y a 
Missi eet a qe gps reir vor ei peg n fb Revue 


e. In fact an export duty on coffee kept up for | C 


f the public will I make bold to say here that that bill does not reflect 
— — of one thousand people at the U. States. 
[Mr. Tarsney, a member of the Ways and Means Committee, August 13.] 


But we are now asked under this rule to t, to make a certain bill 
that is familiar to all the members of the House; that is ee all the coun- 
try; that has been reviewed ree press nt poopie of the country, and its man- 
ner and method of enactment is thoreug! erstood by the le. That bill, 
Mr, Speaker, has by the highest authority in my party, has by the leader of my 
— ov reas ent of the United States, been stigmatized as an abandon- 
ment of the Democratic principles to that de; that it invelves party perfidy 
and dishonor. In that characterization I thoroughly concur, and for me to 
vote for it now would, in mmn involve person rfidy and personal dis- 
— upon my part, and this no individuals or peia o pi no party, can extort 

rom me. 


Articles taken from the free list of the present law and placed upon the dutiable list 
in this bill, with value of importations in 1892, and the amount of duties under thi. 
bill estimated by Finance Committee of the Senate. e ime 


Articles. 


7 
5 
1 


8888 
2| SSSSBEAEE 


5 


Increases over existing law. 


Per cent 
Articles, of 
increase. 
A. 1| Acetic acid, ific gra not exceeding 1.047.. 51.63 
8 | Compounds, "alcohols, pues . 15. 29 
2¹ 8 finished or partly finished articles 3.59 
26 | Bark for dyeing or tanning, etc., other than hemlock 20.71 
aL Fal ull iocoaeias soo vud un x dans due S RE ERR 0 6.61 
79 T Olio BORD secu bas T a a 2. 67 
148 | Wire, covered with cotton, ete ................ 140,10 
card for manufacture of card clothing 14.29 
Wire rope and strand made of— - 
Aron, galvanized, smaller than No. 16, and not smaller 
thun 26 wire gauge 2.61 
7.45 
212. 58 
CCC 81.04 
145.58 
21.16 
20.31 
u. 2 
190 | Bronze powder 10.31 
D. 220 | Sawed boards, deals, plaxiks, etc., of cedar, lancewood, ebony, 
mahogany, satinwood, et elu lllll.lr.. 66. 06 
Boe TIS | MESURE e . mre GM e IeEd 100 
726 | Sugar— 
Not above No. 16, D. S 8 Tet 100 
237 Above No. 16— 
Beet 185. 79 
236 
500. 08 
66.25 
10.19 
88. 00 
304. 86 
100 
100 
1.94 
100 
E^ 
305 | Orange and lemon peel .........—..............--.. neces! 2. 67 
308 | Peanuts, shelled 18.91 
Cocoanuta. ...... 100 
16.78 
m 
H. 
15.95 
941 | eral waters containing not more than 1 pint and not : 
| more Shan 1 quarts) soos. ose cua ies iesu Ei Vau oq era nd Na mad 2.41 
I. 352 | Knit shirts and drawers valued not more than $1.50 dozen. 42. 86 
254 ida, boot, e, e ook a necccersesesene 12. 50 
x — — %% —T—T—TATTT00T0T—T—T0T0T0T0T0T00T0 etisq cerise 26.34 
. i We Re A Are TT 12.50 
Hose, linen, Byrd coire NE A ise ccc SEEE 14.923 
N. 434 | Cork bark, cut into squares or cubess rene eereneees -uenen 160.42 
454 | Precious stones: A 
— AY E AE E N I I SEES 150 
CCC E A S AT 20 
avi E rraren M PERRA T stones, rough or gne 8 100 
s P ro or yneut......... 
459 Alabaster, eto = RCM. —Ó— B0 
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THE WHISKY TAX, 

You have increased the tax upon whisky from 90 cents to 
$1.10 per barrel, and under cover of this you have increased the 
bonded period from three to eight years. This is all the consider- 
ation the whisky trust could have asked from the hands of a 
trust-ridden Congress. You allow a deduction of 9 gallons to a bar- 
rel of 40 gallons after the whisky has been in bond for four years, 
notwithstanding the fact that the value increases more than ten- 
fold during this bonded period. Taking into account the interest, 
your proposed increase of the whisky tax amounts to a reduction 
of at Seni 20 cents per gallon. 

But the dis eful feature in all this is that by the delay in per- 
fecting the bill into a law the great whisky trust, through the 
obliging disposition of a Democratic administration in appointing 
a regiment of special whisky paugere, and ques e inexeusable 
delay, will be able to take, if they desire, the year's supply out of 
bond at the old rate of 90 cents per gallon. 

The original Wilson bill as reported from the committee was kind 
enough to all concerned in the lead trust and similar organizations, 
but as perfected by the action of a Democratic House and a Demo- 
cratic Senate, after it receives the indorsement of a Democratic Pres- 
ident, if there remains in sight one trust which has not been taken 
care-of it will be the Whitney syndicate, controlling the coal fields 
of Nova Scotia, which has only succeeded in having the duty on 
coal cut in two. 

The people understand this bill and they are ready to vote. They 
want a change. They will vote in November, and they will put a 
stop to your onward march which you threaten against American 
industries. 

Your bill is bad enough, but worse, far worse than all, after the 
bitter experience of the past twelve months, is your threat to con- 
tinue the agitation—to continue tariff tinkering, no matter how 
widespread the ruin and destruction which it causes, until the last 
vestige of protection is removed from our statute books and our 
laborers are leveled down to the condition of thosein Europe. The 
people still stand between you and the accomplishment of your 
ruinous designs. 


Sugar—Sugar Tariff—Sugar Trust. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 

The House having under consideration a proposed rule that the order here- 
tofore maderequesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded, that the conferees hereto- 
fore appointed on the part of the House be discharged from further duty in 
that behalf, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate 
amendments to said bill and agree to the same— 

Mr. WARNER said: E 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am aware that after what has already taken 
place to-day I can not nm so to influence this House as to se- 
cure rejection of this rule. And, sir, my colleague (Mr. COCK- 
RAN) has done too well the unwelcome task of describing the 
crow that too many of us are preparing to swallow to make it 
necessary for me to attempt to make more nauseating to others 
a dish which I shall decline to share with them. 

But there is one respect in which the grotesque enormity of 
this disfigured bill is such as to justify somewhat extended com- 
ment; and I therefore venture to note some of the more impor- 
tant considerations involved in that caricature of tariff reform 
performance—the sugar schedule as amended by the Senate. 

SUGAR SUPPLY IN THE UNITED STATES.* 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 


The United States is by far the greatest sugar consumer in 
the world. Last year the total world's product of beet and cane 
sugars was some 6,509,000 tons, of which 3,400,000 tons were beet 
sugar, and 3,100,000 tons cane sugar. Of this the United States 
used about 1,900,000 tons, or considerably over one-fourth of the 
total amount, and including more than half of the world’s pro- 
duction of cane sugar. 

Sugar is the largest item of food used by our people. In all 
the forms in which it is consumed each inhabitant, man,woman, 
orchild, uses some 64 pounds during the year, which even at 
the average wholesale price for the past year of, say, 4.85 cents 
is pound, amounts to $3.10 per inhabitant, or an aggregate of 

205,000,000. Onthe same basis the flour consumed in this coun- 
try—a barrel for every adult and half a barrel for every child— 
at $3.50 per barrel amounts to only $206,000,000. But the actual 


*Inote here my obligations to Messrs. B. W. Holt and L. Carroll Root, the 
results of kad m are too numerous to make practicable special mention in 


expenditure for sugar by the consumer, who of course pays re- 
prices, is largely in excess of the rate noted. 

Our sugar wasrefined from raw materials, of which 96° centrif- 
ugals, delivered at our ports at an average price of 3.3 cents per 
pound wasthe standard. Of thisraw material about 250,000 tons 
was beet sugar imported from Europe, about 250,000 tons cane 
sugar raised in the United States, mainly in Louisiana, and 
about 20,000 tons beet sugars raised in the United States—the 
rest being cane sugars, the greater proportion of which came 
from Cuba. For the current year the prospects are for an in- 
crease of the world’s product to 7,215,000 tons of cane and beet in 
about the same proportion as before, and with about a corre- 
sponding increase in the United States consumption—probably 
greater in case present prices prevail, and probably less in case 
these should be raised by a new tariff. For the past four months 
granulated sugar has averaged about 44 cents per pound and 
standard 96° centrifugals 3 cents. 

The essential feature of sugar production during late years 
has been the growing economy in the production and distribu- 
tion of cane sugars, 

Probably one-half of the total production is now handled by 
reducing plants or transported by facilities which were not in 
existence five years ago, and the present rate of progress in 
cheapening processes and transport is greater than ever before. 
So far, therefore, as concerns the future, the prospects are for 
an average price of raw sugarsranging in any case below 3 cents, 
delivered at New York. 

The following is from the Havana correspondent of the Louis- 
iana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, anien date of April 20, 


. 
* 


The average of prices till to- day ranges around 3 cents, and assuming that 
about one-half of the Cuban stock has already been sold at that price, it 
should not be surprising that the balance be disposed of at low figures; on , 
this account, the complaints heard on every side are as yet unfounded, since 
a large crop is being taken; and as long as quotations do not go below 2j 
cents a small margin for profit is left to planters whose plantations are run 
and managed in an orderly and economical manner. 


Not merely is sugar a most important item of our food, but it 
is the one of which the consumption is most uniform in all parts 
of the country,and in each part most nearly proportioned to the 
number of individuals, without reference to condition in life or 
even AD In the case of meats, on the contrary, the consump- 
tion is largely in proportiou to the financial ability of the peo- 
ple, being much greater for male adults than for women and 
children; and flour in this respect resembles meat more closely 
than it does sugar. Sugar is, therefore, not merely our most 
important food, but that as to which consumption by our wage 
earners is much larger in proportion to consumption by those 
in better circumstances than is the case with any other. It is 
therefore, the one item as to which publie policy and olitical 
pledges coneur in securing to our people as cheap and abundant 
a supply as possible. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

Our sugar supply is peculiarly subject to control by capital and 
interference by Government. 

Though cane, beets, sorghum, or maple trees can be grown by 
any one, yet, when the comparatively simple agricultural pro- 
cess is completed, the remaining and more expensive processes 
are those which can be economically conducted pe Dede large 
capitals, the final or refining process being one in which $5,000,- 
000 is probably as small a capital as can be safely counted upon 
to compete, not merely in special processes involved, but in the 
arrangements for purchase and distribution equally necessary 
to assure profit. 

Again, in view of the fact that our own raw sugar producing 
industry, after fifty years of assistance, is still weak and depend. 
ent, that we must therefore be dependent for an indetinita 
time to come upon foreign 7 of raw sugar, and that our 
greatest advantage consists in our proximity to Cuba—the 
greatest single producer of cane sugar, growing between one- 
third and one-fourth of all produced in the world—it follows 
that our business in sugar refining must be mainly carried on at 
the seaboard cities. The result is, that the business of sup- 
plying our people with sugar in the shape in which they con- 
sume it has drifted into the hands of comparatively few capi- 
talists, having their headquarters in a few of our principal 


ports. 
As our main sup uo raw sugar is imported, it is not merely 
an object of speci: vernment regulation oa account of being 


foreign as distinguished from domestic commerce, but is nat- 
urally the most mooted object of tariff taxation. It is easy to 
see how attractive to the Treasury is a revenue duty on sugar 
and how great is the inducement to the refiners to get turn 
into a protective duty, for the benefit of themselves, any tariff 
levied upon sugar for purposes of revenue. 

As an admitted result of somewhat complicated circumstances, 
United States refining establishments are such in their great 
capacity, their improved machinery, and their advantageous 
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situation, as leave those of the remainder of the world entirely 
out of comparison, and enable American refiners to turn raw 
sugar into the refined product at a cost of from 10 to 15 cents 
per hundred pounds less than can those of any other poma: 
Add the fact that the refiners of this country are practically 
united in a single combine, of which a corporate trust refining 
85 per cent of the whole supply is the head, and it is perfectly 
nin first, how clearly defined economically as a revenue meas- 
ure is any tariff levied upon raw sugars, and how definitely char- 
acterized as protection,“ which can not produce revenue, is 
any duty on retined sugar above that which is equal to the rev- 
enue duty on the raw sugar involved in its manufacture. 

Again, experience as well as reason shows that the total con- 
sumption of sugar is largely dependent upon its price—i. e. 
whether it is cheap or dear. For example,in Great Britain the 
wholesale price of sugar of late has been between 31 and 4 cents 

er pound, and the average annual consumption 67 pounds per 
inhabitant. In France, on accountof excessive internal tax, the 
wholesale price of sugar has approximated 10 cents per pound, 
and the average consumption per inhabitant 26 pounds a year; 
while in the United States during a few years preceding 1890, 
with sugar at about 7 cents per pound, our annual consumption 
was 53 pounds per inhabitant, and during the last three years, 
with sugar atan average price of 4.65 cents per pound, 643 pounds 
per capita. 

The sugar combine controls property more than sufficient to 
supply all the demands of this country. Its profits involve two 
factors—first, the rate of pons per pound, and, second, the 
number of pounds for which it can find a market. To the ex- 
tent that sugar is made high by a revenue duty, even though 
a compensating protection is given refined sugar, the sugar 
trust loses its market without securing an opportunity for 
greater profit per pound. 

For the purposes of the trust the McKinley tariff was there- 
fore an ideal one. By establishing free trade in foreign raw 
sugar, giving a bounty on the production of domestic raw sugar, 
and imposing the taritf of one-half cent per pound upon foreign 
refined sugar, it gave the sugar trustits raw material free, used 
the public funds to hire American pentes to make the supply 
more cheap and more abundant, and relieved theconsumer from 
any direct charge other than that fixed by the refiners’ combine 
for itsown benefit. The McKinley tariff thus arranged matters 
in a way to induce the greatest possible consumption by our peo- 
ple of refined sugar, leaving the refiners to decide for them- 
selves how far their own extortions might safely be carried 
without reducing theiraggregate profits by too great discourage- 
ment of consumption. 

Given the condition—a coterie of great capitalists controlling 
so important a food supply—and attempts to debauch legislation 
are inevitable. Between so important a public interest and so 
powerful and highly organized a trust the conflict is an irre- 
pressible one, the interests of the trust being necessarily op- 
posed to atariff for revenue on the one hand, and to cheap sugar 

or the consuming public on the other. 
COST OF REFINING. 

A few years ago the sugar consumed in the United States was 
of no special grade. To-day, however, and every day more so, 
as a consequence, first, of the decreasing cost of refining, and 
second, of business considerations which have tended to give re- 
finers control of sugar distribution, refined sugar is so generally 
the form in which sugar is used that its price is almost exclu- 
sively that in which the consumer is interested, while the price 
of raw sugars is of special interest to the refiners alone—the 
only purchasers. In view of these conditions, the one process 
in the cost of which this country—refiners and consumers 
alike—are most directly concerned is that of refining, our total 
supply—though mainly imported raw sugar—being refined in 
our own ports. 

This cost—that of refining sugar—is accurately known to the 
refiners, since it is the basis of all their calculations, butis that 
which they have most assiduously suppressed from public knowl- 
edge. The most natural source of information upon this point 
would be the experience of the leading refiners, and as our cen- 
sus inquiries of 1890 covered this precise field, and the gentle- 
men most interested were heavy beneficiaries of Government 
under the McKinley tariff (a most distinguished advocate of 
which was in charge of the census), we should expect to find 
there most complete data. We are, however, met at the outset 
M the fact that the leading sugar refiners not merely suppressed 

l statistical information in regard to their business, but evaded 
the census agents, so that the census figures were made up with- 
out them, and their case put by Superintendent Porter into the 
hands of the Attorney-General for prosecution. 

Heports are lacking from just those refineries which are 
greatest in capacity, most recently built or refitted, and most 
economical in process, including the greatest concern in the 
world, the so-called Havemeyer refinery of Brooklyn, with a 


daily an mp of 13,000 barrels of refined sugar. It is not ex- 

ted that the prosecution will be pushed or any serious at- 

mpt made to enforce the law in regard to census statistics 
from these concerns. 

With most admirable assurance, however, Mr. Havemeyer, 
the president of the sugar trust, has published a statement, in- 
sertion of which was paid foras an advertisement in leading 
general and business papers, in which he claims that the differ- 
ence in price between standard 96° centrifugal and granulated 
refined sugar must be at least 75 cents per hundred pounds to 
cover the expense and waste of refining, without including any 
profit whatever. This statement was too obviously untrue to 
need exposure, but it was falsified by Mr. Havemeyer himself 
in the same article. He stated that the total expenditures of the 
sugar trust, including improvements at refineries, cost of 
manufacture, labor, packages, fire insurance, bone black, ete.,” 
had been at the rate of $1,000,000 per month in cash, and also 
that the amount of sugar handled by it was in round numbers a 
million and a half tons per year—an underestimate. 

A simple comparison of these two statements demonstrates 
mathematically that the total cost of refining sugar, including 
not merely items legitimately charged thereto, but expensive 
additions and improvements which should have been ely 
charged to capital, was as nearly as maybe one-half the figure 
named by him. Valuable data were thus furnished by which to 
check approximations otherwise made. In order to be as fair 
as possible these are here given in summary detail. 

LABOR COST OF REFINING IN UNITED STATES. 


In 1890 Mr. Thomas E. Willson, a well-known statistician, in- 
vestigating the labor cost of refining in different countries, and 
having been assisted by the officials of the sugar trust in check- 
ing his memoranda, reported that the labor cost per 100 pounds 
for refining was, for the latest previous dates as to which infor- 
mation could be secured, in Germany 43 cents, in France 38 
cents, in England 34 cents, in Cuba 22 cents, and in the United 


States 14 cents. : 
Again, at e 6 of Bulletin No. 234 of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, the number of refineries reporting from Brooklyn is re- 

orted as 8; the total wages paid by them in the year ending 

ay 31, 1880, as $330,558, and the value of their product at the 
works $16,629,982. In Bulletin No. 244 the corresponding data 
as to the eight refineries reporting from Phila ee were 
given as aggregate wages $153,980, and value of product $46,- 
598,524. It therefore appears that the labor cost in the Brook- 
lyn refineries reporting was a trifle less than 2 per cent of the 
value of their product at the works, and that the corresponding 
labor cost at Philadelphia was but a little over 1.6 per cent of 
the value of their product. 

Taking the average prices of refined sugars for the years 1889, 
1890, as well as for the year ending June 1,1890, as given by Wil- 
lett & Gray's Journal, viz: 7.827 cents, 6.30 cents, and 7.265 cents. 
respectively, as the value of the product at the refineries (and 
it must be remembered that these figures are somewhat above 
the value at the refinery, inasmuch as they include the cost of 
marketing, commission, etc.), the result is: 


Estimated labor cost per pound in cents. 


1889. | 1889-00. | 1890. 


E a g EUER LER ERÜRRI TEE RS ERE RINT E 
TAUABOSIDhIN 2. 2 Cruci clene qus ese viia Enn d 


r.... Pe eda Se dr Ar 


The actual labor cost isless than the above in the same pro- 
porson that the market price of refined sugar, as under, is 
eee than its estimated worth at the refinery. 

hen it is remembered that the most extensive and econom- 
ically working refinery in existence should have been, but was 
not, included in those reporting from Brooklyn, and when it is 
also recalled that during no time has economy of processes been 
so developed as during the last few years—the great Brookl 
refinery of the trust being now the largest and most economic- 
ally worked of any in the world—it can only be conjectured how 
far below 10 cents per 100 pounds is the present labor cost. About 
8} cents per 100 pounds is the average of estimates from trust- 
worthy sources. 

The use of machinery has been at once so extended and 
simplified as to require comparatively few employés, and those 
mainly in poorly paid manuallabor. Acres of towering build- 
ings give 1 to a less number and lower grade of em- 
ploges than does a comparatively small New England 3 
While once inside the building the workmen are comparutively 
so few and processes so automatic that the business seems an 
organem eg which the workingmen employed are but petty 

cidentals. 
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TOTAL COST OF REFINING IN UNITED STATES. 
(a) As compared with foreign refiners. 

Generally speaking, there are few modern refineries in either 
Europe or Great Britain—the only countries whence rivalry need 
be feared. More than ten years ago the discrepancy in favor of 
European refiners (between local taxes on raw materials and ex- 

rt rebates on products) became such that on the one hand the 
building of new refineries was stopped in Great Britain, while 
in Europe there was a rush to build small refineries, not to com- 
pete by better facilities, but to share the bounty thus given by 


the government. è 
About six years ago the scandal of the practical fraud thus 
practised on European governments became so great as to indi- 


cate that it must soon stopped, and while the British refin- 
ers still waited to see what would come of it, European capital- 
ists stopped the building of new plants. Three years ago the 
agitation against the enormous export subsidies culminated in 
legislation wiping them outin large measure and providing that 
the most important ones—the German—should wholly cease by 
August 1. 1897. In Europe the numberof small and hastily con- 
structed plants built to take advantage of the old bounty laws is 
such that, while they soon must be charged to profit and loss; 
they can and will supply facilities for refining the entire Euro- 
raw product for years to come, so that new plants will be 

but slowly constructed there. In Great Britain, likewise, while 
many of her old plants have resumed working under the reduced 
German bounties, yet plans for new refineries are mainlyfor such 
as will not be ready to start until the latter part of 1897, when the 
German bounty shall have become wholly a thing of the past. 
As long ago as 1880 the American refiners had so improved 
their processes and utilized machinery as to be able to refine 
more cheaply than their rivals elsewhere in the world. This 
was admitted by Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer, afterwards first 
resident and manager of the sugar trust, to the Ways and Means 

mmittee. 


"Mr. TUCKER. Speaking of the competition between the interests 
in this country and the Hinglish refininginverests, would you be able to com: 
pete in the business market if there was perfect free trade in sugar? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. We would beat them. We can refine sugar here more 
cheaply than they can in England. 


Again, on February 22, 1881, the following discussion ensued: 
he said that 


the 5 that he had n . abner ee 
provid low-grade sugars ported coun 

po prar rar —— M! A ie ere xi gk ve 

the benefit of refining them and selling them in a foreign mar under- 

stood him to say that the Carlisle bill would be with this addi- 

bonded warehouses for the stor: of sugar in may be es- 

United States under such regulations 


tablished at of entry of the 
as the 3 Treasury may prescribe; that any imported sugar 
may be transferred from such warehouse without payment of duty, and that 
the product of such refinery may be exported free of duty, or may be with- 
drawn for consumption in United States on payment of the same duties 
as have been thereon had they been imported in a condition in 
were wit hdrawn. That amendment I submitted to Mr. French 
ke * Mr. FRYE yesterday in reference to the amend- 


This amendment was meant only to be 


do you export ann’ ? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. Our exports for this year would probably amount to 


"ut $250,000. 
E MILLS. How much t do you think you would be able to export 
on 


; posed provisi 
c 8 o export of refined sugar would beincreased very ma- 
I do not see why, under free trade in sugar, we could not supply 
a very large proportion of the world's consumption. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. John E. Searles, jr., accompanied 
Mr. Havemeyer before the committee on that occasion, and 
that the last statement was fully corroborated by the experi- 
ence of the next few years. The following is quoted from the 
testimony of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer before the House Commit- 
tee on Manufactures in 1888: 

Q. Haveyou made any — e eed business in the last ten years? 

A. Do you mean Havemeyer & Elder? 


Yes. sir, lots of it. Ido not believe that anybody else 
How much sugar was expor from this country 

year ending the 30th of last June (1887) ? 

my impres<ion that about 100,000 tons. 

Did you, or any other concern in which you are interested, export any 

of that sugar? : 

The bulk of it, I bel 

What countries did you rt it to? 

mik of it went to England. 

© of sugar was it? 

of it was granulated. * * + 

ince that date, for the reasons just noted above, foreign re- 
has remained comparatively stationary, but the increase 

in the size and improvements in the facilities and economies of 

domestic refining plants has continued to a greater extent than 

ever. The enormous disadvantages of 8 refineries as com- 

px with large ones in the cost of operation may be inferred 
m py heed the list of the refineries owned by the trust 

and noting that each of less capacity than 1,000 barrels per day 

was promptly closed and its machinery leftto rust as worthless, 


has. 
during the fiscal 


except in the few cases where it could be run as an auxiliary to 
a larger t close by. 
As to the faets regarding Germanas compared with American 


refineries, the following from the Sugar Trade Journal of June" 


16, 1892, is at once instructive and conclusive: 

GERMAN REFINERTES.—The largest sugar refinery in Germany melts 336,- 
000 pounds per day (about 1,000 barrels) and the average capacity of Ger- 
man refineries is 112,000 pounds per day (340 barrels). 'Cworefineriesin New 
York have been steadily melting 5,000,000 pounds per day together, or, say, 
17,500 barrels refined per day, and one r ery in Philadelphia melts con- 
stantly 2,250,000 4 per day (7,000 barrels). And yet some people pre- 
tend to believe there would be economy in manufacture and sara to con- 
sumers in dividing up the business into German-sizedcompanies. Even the 
law is called upon to prevent the economies which come from consolidating 
the business under one roof, but still the economies go on, and consumers 
get sugar cheaper and cheaper. The E. C. Knight & Co. refinery is being 
connected with the lin House, and run by the same power, and the 
Delaware House is being connected with the Spreckels House, and they will 


be run together. 
(b) Actual cost of refining. 

The above, however, while it demonstrates that our refineries 
are entitled to no protection, does not indicate the cost of refin- 
ing here. From many indications it is evident that the cost of 
refining abroad—that is, the margin between the join of stand- 
ard raw sugars and thatof the refined product suflicientto cover 
expenses, waste in refining, packages, and a living, if not an en- 
couraging profit—is now not far from 75 cents per 100 pounds. 

But in default of census statistics, and with the trust's ac- 
counts suppressed even from its own stockholders, there nre 
facts which show, not, indeed, how cheaply sugar is refined in 
America, but the possible limit of the refining cost—leaving 
the expert to judge how much more cheaply the process is actu- 


all on. 

Willett & Gray's Statistical Sugar Trade Journal is the organ 
and apologist of the sugar trust. In its Analysis of the sugar- 
refining business for 18888990,” published in February, 1891, 
at page 3, it gives the following figures: 


Inestimating Are profits of 1890 we have given the refiners the benefit of ` 


thelower cost ting quantities and the savings from improve- 
ments which have been ini nced, and reduced our estimate of cost of re- 
fining to nine-sixteenths cent per pound instead of five-eighths cent per 


t! 
1 1888 and 1889. We t that the cost of refining in 1891 will 
still further reduced to one- cent per pound by economies already be- 
ing introduced and the saving in the interest account by removal of duties. 

Itis properto note here that this estimate of one-half cent 
per pound for refining in 1891, included lighterage, net dis- 
counts on sales of refined, brokerage in marketing refined, 
waste in refining, and full allowance for the fact that 100 pounds 
of raw sugar makes less than 100 pounds of refined, leaving as 
net profit the total amount by which the market margin be- 
tween centrifugals and granulated prices then exceeded one- 
half cent per pound. 

The following quotations from page 3 of Willett Gray's ‘‘An- 
alysis” for 1888, 1889, 1890, a few lines below the paragraph 
quoted above, illustrate this: 

1888. The average cost for the standard for raw sugarin 1888 was 5.907 cents 
per pound, and the average price of the standard for refined was 7.149 cents 
m pound. The difference, 1.242 cents per pound, represents the gross prot- 

from refining. The cost of re: „ aS related to these standards, is five- 
eighths cent per pound, leaving five-eighths cent per pound, or $14 per ton as 
net profit from refining. 

1889. The average cost of the standard for raw sugar in 1889 was 6.575 cents 
per pound, and average price of the standard for refined was 7.827 cents per 
pound. Thedifference, 1.252 cents per pound, represents the profit from 
refining. Deducting five-eighths of a cent for cost of refining. leaves five- 
eighths of a cent per pound, or $14 per ton net profit from refining. 

1890. The average cost of the standard for raw sugar in 1890 was 5.594 cents 
per pound, and the average price of the standard for refined was 6.800 cents 
P pound. The difference, .706 cents per pound, represents the gross profit 

m refining. Deducting nine-sixteenths of a cent for cost of refining, 
leaves 0.144 of a cent per pound, or $3.23 per ton net profit from refining. 


When it is remembered that during no time has the comple- 
tion of new and enlarged plane taken place so rapidly as in the 
United States during the last few years, it can be appreciated 


how fast and how far below the one-half cent estimated as suffi- 
cient in 1891 has sunk the refining margin, above which all is 
net profit, in the mammoth new establishments of the trust. 
Again, we have the following figures from the advance bulle- 
tins of the Eleventh Census: 
Items of refining cost. 


Philadel- 
Brooklyn phia 

$330, 558 8753, 380 
100, 342 426, 510 
15, 986 6,977 
287,789 260, 231 
— 20, 450 76.722 
Power and heat 2 
eine am| 2m 

Insurance.. , , 
A DETA A E 29,171 97,797 
Interest on cash used in business 65, 440 48, 824 
6 —: — dap e dM 68,516 | 349, 493 
Total ce : 902, 885 2,032,002 
Value of 9906506... LLL eere seti tet lop 16,623,124 | 46, 508,52. 
Cost of refining, per cent of produet 5.79 | 4.301 
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Again: 

The average price of granulated sugar from May 31, 1879, to 
May 31, 1890, was 7.265 cents. On this basis the estimated total 
cost of refining per 100 pounds would be 42 cents in Brooklyn, 
and 31.7 cents in Philadelphia. But the real cost of refining in 
1889-90 was as far below 42 cents and 31.7 cents per 100 pounds 
at Brooklyn and Philadelphia, respectively, as the quoted price 
for refined sugar, 7.265 cents per pound, was above its value at 
therefinery. And it must be remembered that Messrs. Willett 
& Gray es ted that on account of the improvements already 

vided for at the close of 1890, the cost of refining sugar would 

6} cents per 100 pounds less than in 1890—this necessarily in 
the Brooklyn refineries, since the great new refineries in Phila- 
delphia were not then owned by the trust. 

It must also be remembered that since that time new refiner- 
fes have been built and improvements made to old ones ata 
greater rate than ever before, and that the Philadelphia refin- 
eries are now in the trust. Again, as shownabove, the statistics 
just quoted with reference to Brooklyn did not include the great 

vemeyer refinery. When these facts are taken into account 
the only remaining question is: How far below 31 cents per 100 
pounds is the present cost of all items included in the refining 
except the absolute waste, which, as below shown, is scarcely 2 
per cent of the cost of the raw sugar used? j 

This is corroborated by late admissions of the sugar trust it- 
self, Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, its head, in a carefully prepared 
statement published in the New York Herald of March 25, 1894, 
referred to the sugar trust as a concern that melts a million 
and a half tons of sugar” a year, and also stated as follows: 

mpany distribu uring the last 
wo anne teenie i ES, at . of 
manufacture, labor, packages, fire insurance, bone black, etc., more than 
$35,000,000 in round numbers, paying out monthly $1,000,000 in cash. 

By comparing these figures and remembering that the net 
waste in refining high grade raw sugars is slight—the differ- 
ence in weight between raw and refined being partly acne pes 
sated by valuable by-products, also that it takes 2,2410 pounds to 
make a ton of sugar, it is seen thatthe total expense of refining, 
between the raw sugar and the refined product, including labor, 
supplies, and incidentals, and even improvements on real es- 
tate, fire insurance, etc., and aetualloss in refining, as well as 

kages, can not be above 374 cents per 100 pounds, even if Mr. 
avemeyer's estimate of $1,000,000 per month total expenditure 
be correct. A similar result is reached if we take the figures 
of the refined sugar turned out by the trust during 1893 asa 
basis for the calculation. 

This is strikingly confirmed by the Louisiana Planter and 
Sugar Manufacturer, of March 24, 1894, which, in an editorial 
illustrative of the effect of the schedule proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee (leaving out the whole question of by-prod- 
ucts), estimated also at three-eighths cent per pound the 
actual cost of refining sugar, including drayage to refinery, 
melting, filtering, boiling, dyeing, packing, new cooperage, and 
Shipping charges." 

So much for the -provens So rapidly developing are econo- 
mies in sugar manufacturing that immediate future is cer- 

` tain to see much further reduced the margin necessary to cover 
cost, waste, etc., of refining. From the Louisiana Planter and 
Sugar Manufacturer, of April 21, 1894, we learn that Mr. Leon 
Godchaux, of Louisiana, has plans, specifications, and estimates 
on machinery, building, and material” for a factory which 
is to be built in brick and iron, and covers a surface of 70,000 
aquare feet, calculated to work up 1,500 tons of cane per day, 
with a boiling capacity of 300,000 gallons of cane juice per day,” 
and, as is noted by the editor, at but a little over one-half the cost 
in proportion to the capacity of the most economically con- 
structed sugar factory now in existence ( El Lugarene, of Cuba), 
with the further advantage to the Louisiana plant that in the 
decreased expenditureisincluded a refining plant as well, which 
El Lugarene does not Š 

The next result is that a refining plant, with a capacity of 1,000 
barrels of white granulated sugar per day, the size of the largest 
and most economically working German refineries—is now in- 
cluded as a mere incidental of an American raw sugar factory, 
the total cost of which is only about one-half of that of the finest 
other raw sugar factory in the world, which has no refining 
plant whatever. 

Meanwhile, there are be exploited new processes, which— 
like the late inventions which have made it as cheap to produce 
steel rails as iron ones—will not merely lessen the cost of the 

oduction of raw sugar, but may largely obviate the necessity 

or any refining process so far as cane are concerned. 

The following is from the special correspondent at Havana of 

the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, March 3, 1894. 

After explaining that the process is much more economical and 

poe than that now used in theproduction of centrifugals, 
8: 3 

The color of the produce is about one number higher than that of sugar 


manufactured by the old system, and to turn it ectly white it is sufficient 
to wash it with pure water, with a loss smaller by 50 per cent than that gen- 
erally experienced in the washing of other sugars. 

Finally, the samples which have been polarized show a test varying be- 
tween 98} and 991 per cent. 

It is against all such improvements as this that the Dutch 
color standard test, with the prohibitory duty based thereon is 
insisted upon as a wall to prevent the American people from 
getting the advantage of sugars refined by other processes than 
those used by the trust—the process just described producing 
sugars running from 18 to 20 Dutch standard, as eb y by 
the same correspondent in the issue of the Louisiana Planter 
for February 24, 1894. 

How far from any need for protection, even under present con- 
ditions; are American sugar refiners, may not merely be inferred 
from Mr. Havemeyer's statement already quoted, but is indi- 
cated by the statement of Mr. W. W. Spence, president of the 
trust’s refinery at Baltimore, as quoted on February 10, 1894, by 
the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, from the New 
York Shipping List: 


Of course. free sugar will cut down the profits of the refinery tosome ex- 
tent, but with careful management enough can be earned to make the t 
a profitable investment. Moreover, under a protective tariff the tsin 
refining were too large. If the Wilson bill t will 
long before the re refinery is re: 
befully 


Itis but fair to add that since the Gorman schedule has been 
proposed Mr. Spence has concluded protection“ to be necessary. 

In other words, the very interests which by ex 
combinations for purchasing, refining, and distribution are in & 
farmore advan us position with reference to possible rivals 
than in 1881, who then admitted that under free trade in su 
they would 'pe able to supply a large proportion of the world's 
consumption, and who afterwards actually did so, are now whin- 
ing for a tariff of five times the entire labor cost of the refining 
prooem, on the ground that if they do not get it the refining in- 

ustry of this country will be ruined and labor thrown out of em- 


os 
he facts demonstrate the contrary. Instead of any American - 
labor being thrown out of employment by absolute free trade 
in sugar, or by the denial of any tariff on refined sugar above 
that strictly equivalent to the amount assessed upon the raw 
material, the sugar trust would not merely be able still to con- 
trol the American market and supply the greater part of the 
sugar that its cheapness would enable our citizens to purchase, 
but would be interested in keeping every one of its great re- 
soon plants running in order to supply the world’s market. It 
would thus give employment to a far greater amount of labor 
than at present, when it has closed for years a large proportion 
of its refineries, rather than by refining for export (as we did 
before the trust was perfected) betray the extent to which it is 
fleecing the American people under the special protection given 
by the McKinley law. 

SOURCES OF SUPPLY OF CANE AND BEET SUGAR, RESPECTIVELY. 

As noted above, the world’s sugar supply consists in about 
equal amounts of cane and beet sugar—the latter being about 
10 per cent in excess of the former. Cane sugars are produced 
in tropical or semitropical countries, Cuba being the tcen- 
ter of their supply, and Java, the United States, Brazil, the 
Philippines, and the Sandwich Islands coming next in order of 
importance—the Cuban product being considerably over one- 
fourth of the whole, and, with the United States Java, con- 
stituting about one half. It is essentially & seaboard and island 

roduct, widely distributed, but naturally tending to the United 

tates as a refining center, our ports being most advantageously 
situated as a general market for so widely distributed a crop 
that must necessarily be delivered in ships, and our consumption 
of the refined product being far in excess of that of any other 
n and involving more than one-fourth of all that is used in 
the world. 

Beet sugar, on the other hand, is essentially a product of the 
temperate zone, and the area of its production is practically cen- 
tered in Euro The necessity of land transport on the one 
hand and the fact that the several countries which produce it 
are in large proportion consumers as well, tend to the es » 
ment of a number of comparatively small inland refining centers 
rather than to the building up of greatrefining markets at any 
particular port. In large measure, however, in the past, and 
even yet to some extent, intentional or incidental bounties for 

xport of raw beet sugar from the countries where it is pro- 
Quod have been such as to induce its transport to the seaboard 
for export in directions not natural to be taken. As a result of 
this and other causes of less importance there has been a tend- 
ency to build up petty refining centers along the European sea- 
board, which in the past have been assisted by government sub- 
sidies—the only material survival being thatof Germany, whose 
net bounty to refiners for export is 6i cents per 100 pounds of 
product. 
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Dutch and German refiners have also slight inducements to 
continue their efforts to supply limited sections where for one 
or another commercial reason they may have an advantage; but 
thisisimmaterial, in view of the limitations to which such refiner- 
ies are subjected and the circumstances under which they oper - 
ate, as far as concerns rivalry for general supply of sugar on this 
side of the water; while so far as concerns Europe itself, the laws 
of each country are carefully so adjusted as to tax sugar all possi- 
ble, placate the beet-grower as far as the Treasury can afford, 
and prevent the use of any foreign sugars. 

The export bounty on raw beet sugars, however, and the ex- 

i commercial connections of Great Britain, situated 
as it is so close to the European ports, give that country an ad- 
vantage in the use of raw beet sugars, and place her next to us 
in convenient cane sugar supply, though our refiners for the 
United States market are equally advantaged by the raw sugar 
bounty and have the advantage of ore proximity to Cuba. 
Under natural conditions, the British refineries, while at a se- 
rious disadvantage when compared with our own in any attempt 
to supply this country, would be our most natural rivals in sup- 
plying the world outside. 

Great Britain has absolute free trade in sugars, without 
either assistance or exaction by government, and her refineries 
would be most naturally our competitors; though the fact that 
her home market is far inferior to that of the United States, 
and that for twenty years a great part of her supply has con- 
sisted of bounty-fed refined sugars from near-by European ports, 
have tended to keep her refining business in a stationary condi- 
tion. But the fact that they have been thus compelled to fight 
for their existence while British consumers have been given the 
cheapest and best sugar in the world has impelled British re- 
finers to experiments and economies which in a few years may 
leave them as nearly on equal terms of rivalry with us as they 
were fifteen years ago. 

The other possibilities to be kept in view are the increasing 
advantage to American refiners by the extraordinary develop- 
ment of economies in Cuban production, and the prospects of 
Florida as a cane sugar supply of first magnitude—neither of 
these, however, being such as to affect present legislation. 

CIRCUMSTANCES AND DEVELOPMENT OF MANUFACTURE OF RAW SUGAR. 

Until within afew years the production of raw sugar from 
cane juice was principally effected by boiling it upon the planta- 
tion where the cane was grown, and from beet juice by a similar 

rocess in petty local factories, each of which worked up the 

ts from the few little farms in it vicinity—the process in the 
case of cane sugars being most wasteful, and in the case of both 
cane and beet sugars giving no opportunities for economy in 
handling and marketing by the employment of large capital. 
In the case of beet sugars, methods have largely improved of 
late, chiefly by the centralization of the work of somewhat larger 
areas. But, in handling cane sugar, methods have lately been so 
revolutionized that the greater part of the world's production 
is produced by plants or processes not in existence ten years 
ago; and the sugar factory is now an enormous concern, reach- 
ing by tramways the great plantations for many miles about, 
and purchasing their cane direct, so as to leave to asingle man- 
agement the opportunity and inducement of so handling an enor- 
mous plant as to secure the greatest profit to itself. 

In the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer for March 
31, 1894, a comparison of the most representative Cuban plants 
results in the statement that the sas eid factory, the Central 
Caracas, cost, for plant, $13,333 per hogshead daily capacity: that 
the most economically constructed one, until the new El Luga- 
rene was completed, cost $6,250 per hogshead daily capacity; 
and that El Lugarene hasjust been built at the cost of $3,066 per 
hogshead daily Se agnaps Even this showing isdistanced by the 
detailed statement in the issue of the same periodical for April 
21, 1894, showing that the specifications and estimates had been 
completed for a factory, including a refining plant, to be con- 
structed for Mr. Godchaux, the leading American producer, at a 
cost for plant of $2,300 per hogshead of centrifugals daily ca- 

ity. 
MT. to the special conditions of refining, as distinguished from 
the mere cost of the process, the following are perhaps the most 
pertinent facts: 

1. The tendency has been steadily, and very rapidly of late 
years, toward a more uniform quality and higher standard of 
raw sugars used. Twenty-five years ago the crucial factor in 
refining Re was the judgment of the refiner in 3 
chases of lots of sugar widely varying in appearance, quality, 
method of manufacture, and prospects of return, and mainly of 
what would now be considered of exceptionally low grades, and 
in the skill by which the varying conditions of this raw mate- 
rial were met by special treatment. This condition of things 
is but inadequately indicated by the fact that while in former 
times No. 13 Dutch color standard was the highest grade of sugar 
recognized as raw, no sugars are now classed as refined unless 
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above No. 16. Present as compared with past conditions may 
be better appreciated by noting thatin saccharine degree—rep- 
resenting the percentage of absolutely pure sucrose sugar—our 
imports during late years have been thus proportioned: - 


Imports of raw sugar. | 1890. 1893. 
Per cent. | Per cent. 
NOS DINO OD LaL erase s e a Resa cton 5 
(/ Ca eaa Lea Rd cs arie d we E iA 25.5 20 10 
DOF 10M, eon eran cats aana EREE EM ARES 4 6 15 
AbOve 049 ILLIS oc nucascdecounadeuccos 47 56 70 


2. High grade and more uniform raw sugars are a natural 
basis for more uniform and economical processes of refining, in- 
suring ever greater special advantages by the use of petty econ- 
omies which become so important and can be so . 
by large as distinguished from small plants. A similar devel- 
opment has characterized the refining process itself. But a 
comparatively short time since, from the great variety of raw 
materials were produced a certain quantity of refined sugar, a 
considerable amount of ‘‘seconds” and “thirds,” and a large 
amount of sirups; which not merely included an unerystalliza- 
ble part of theraw sugars, but also the considerable proportion of 
them that, though crystallizable as a chemical possibility, were 
not so in practice where limitations of expense must con- 
sidered. 

There are still special methods more applicable to cane sugars 
and beet sugars respectively, and low and miscellaneous grades 
arestillsubjected to aspecial treatment; but with the greater uni- 
formity in the refiner's raw material, the matter of special treat- 
ment of odd lots has become of less importance, and his ingenuity 
has been successfully employed in so perfecting his treatment of 
standard grades as to secure the best possible results. While, 
therefore, it might be easy to select examples to illustrate al- 
most any claim that might at any time have been made as to 
refining conditions, the normal status—every year more exclu- 
sively such, except as it itself represents a constantly rising 
standard—is now about as follows: : 

In refining 100 pounds of 96? sugar, the result in modern re- 
fineries is at present aboutasfollows: Netabsolute waste (worth- 
less dirt extracted or valuable material destroyed) from three- 
fourths pound to 1 pound; 94 pounds granulated sugar; 0 to 3 
pounds of seconds,“ etc.; and 2 to 5 pounds of practically un- 
erystallizable sugar. In sirups this uncrystallizable residuum 
is generally worth from half to two-thirds its weight in sugar— 
less than half if the percentage is very small (this resulting 
from more perfect re ning), and its richness increasing in pro- 
portion to the amount. The small quantity of *'lean " sirups 
resulting from the more perfect processes of refining are either 
sold for distillation or fortified by the addition of quuoose for 
sale as food sirups; while the richer sirups are sold for similar 
purposes. 

The estimate of granulated sugars above is that adopted by 
the Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer in its discus- 
sion of the Wilson bill. The other figures are obtained by com- 
parison of data from dealers—it being apparently an article of 
the refiner’s creed never to mention by-products—though the 
most casual inquiry reveals their importance and the extent to 
which they are produced and sold. 

The above calculation does not apply either to low-grade 
sugars or to beet sugars as a whole—in the former case a less 
amount of granulated sugar and a greater proportionate amount 
in sirups and waste being produced; while in many low-grade 
sugars, and especially in the case of beet sugars, their chemical 
composition is such as not merely to increase the amount, but 
to decrease the quality of the by-products as compared with 
standard granulated. This, however, is of no moment in the gen- 
eral discussion. The tendency is toward more exclusive use of 
standard grades, and the price of other grades is always fixed 
with relation to the price of the standard, which is discounted 
with greater and greater liberality as the grade departs from 
the standard. 

3. The problem now most attractive to sugar chemists is that 
of simplifying and cheapening the processes by which the sugar, 
in acceptable shape as food, is rendered from the cane or beet 
juice. Experiments are mainly along four lines: (a) such a 
combination in one plant of the mechanical facilities as shall 
combine both the production and refining of raw engan and 
hence dispense with the cost of handling and transport between 
the two stages; (b) such manipulation of the juice and result- 
ing raw sugars as without filtration shall leave them approxi- 
mately pure; (c) so washing centrifugal crystals as to leave 
them comparatively colorless; and (d) 80 inducing combination 
of glucose, etc., with the sucrose as toleave the refined product 
white and comparatively dry instead of wet and sirupy, as is 
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naturally the case (a), (b), and (e) being largely exploited here, 
and (d) having been developed to a commercial basis abroad. 

It may be pertinent here to note (since our refiners so fre- 
quently urge the point) that this 1 d above) involves no 
adulteration or deterioration of the product which makes it 
dangerous to health. The ordinary methods of refining involve 
the use of chemicals, ingredients, and methods whose names are 
terrifying to the average individual; but actual conditions are 
such as to reassure anyone inspecting them, and this is equally 
the case with the new European methods. Indeed, as concerns 
“adulteration” by the use of glucose, it may be sufficient to note 
that, as refining processes become more perfect, American refin- 
ers themselves use a greater and greater amount of glucose in so 
reénforcing their ‘‘lean” sirups as to make them salable. It is 
doubtless a fact that, for the greater part of the uses of sugar, 
standard granulated would be preferred to that containing glu- 
cose. Itis equally true, however, that for very extensive uses 
the latter is equally good and nutritious and much cheaper, and 
also that there are few classes of goods in regard to which their 
actual appearance more certainly discloses their true character, 
and hence prevents deception, than is the case with sugar. 

BOUNTIES ON RAW SUGAR PRODUCTION. 

Prior to this century cane sugar was practically the sole re- 
liance of the world for sugar—palm juice, maple sap, fig, date, 
and raisin products constituting an immaterial part of the sup- 
ply except Tor local purposes. fore 1825, however, it was ap- 
preciated that the juice of certain varieties of beets was suf- 
ciently rich in saccharine matter to justify raising them for 
sugar. One after another European country, France leading in 
enterprise, encouraged beet planting by government aid in one 
shape or another, so that twenty-five years ago it began to be 
appreciated that beets were a formidable rival of sugar cane, 
as the industry of raising and reducing them was aleading one 
in Germany, France, and Austria-Hungary, and a considerable 
one in other European countries. 

'T'hough there had been little uniformity in the methods by 
which Corea mont assistance was given, it had by this time 
come to be in the main an increasing and well-known resultant 
of original attempts to equalize internal taxes by export draw- 

ks. That is, upon the export of a given amount of sugar 
there was paid from the Treasury to the exporter the amount 
of tax calculated to have been received by the Treasury on the 
raw material from which the sugar had been made—the intent 
being to leave manufacturers for export in the same position as 
though no tax had been levied. Every improvement in agri- 
culture, however, and every invention in manufacture, vitiated 
the calculation upon which the export drawback was based. 

Forexample,the amountof internaltaxesona ton of beets which 
at first was property repaid on, say, 100 poundsof sugar as the 
average product of a ton of beets became an extravagant subsidy 
when paid upon each 100 pounds of sugar after improvementsin 
agriculture and processes of reduction had made the average 
product of sugar as high as 150 pounds per ton of beets; and as 
this average approached 200 pounds per ton the advantages to 
the sugar makers, the extensionof beet raising induced by their 

urchases, and the resulting burdens upon the publie Treasury 
pooma alike excessive. Add to this the retaliatory legisla- 
tion of other countries, interfering with the commerce of those 
subsidizing beet sugar, and the situation became as complex as 
it proved intolerable. Between 1880 and 1885 it became obvious 
that the subsidy system was intolerable, and by 1890 there was 
a general movement toward reform. So far as concerns us, the 
situation—partially the result of this agitation—is as follows, 
the legislation of countries other than Germany and France 
having too petty or remote an effect to be considered in connec- 
tion with these: 

Germany now gives a bounty of 133 cents per 100 pounds, ana 
France a bounty of nearly 50 cents per 100 pounds on raw sugar 
exports—the tendency of this being to reduce the price of their 
raw material to refiners everywhere outside—raw sugar being 
now an immaterial and decreasing subject of tom edits con- 
sumption. Partially to offset this, but mainly as a direct con- 
cession to clamorous Interests, the United States in 1890 substi- 
tuted for its theretofore graded protection for the different 
classes of raw sugars a bounty of 2 cents per pound on the product 
testing above 90-; and 1$ cents per pound upon that testing 
above 80°. This in turn, by directly stimulating the production 
of cane as well as beet sugars, has tended to reduce to refiners 
the price of their raw material. 

In no material case is any bounty given elsewhere for the pro- 
duction of cane sugars. The German bounty ceases in 1997; 
French economists and French refiners, animated by different 
motives, have been successfully working together for a redue- 
tion of the bounty for raw sugar production in France; tho 

pular dissatisfaction with the bounty paid by the United 

tates is great and increasing. Cane-sugar production has met 
successfully what seemed to be a crushing competition, and now 
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is fast increasing under circumstances which indicate that at 
2+ cents per pound for 96° centrifugals at refining ports—below 
which point no one now suggests the possibility of successful 
competition on the part of beet sugar—the cane product will 
E ily increase somewhat faster than in proportion to the 
natural demands of consumption. 

BOUNTIES ON REFINED SUGAR. PRODUCTION. 

In view of considerations already noted, the price of raw sugar. 
or bounties upon its production, or our own revenue tar 
thereon, are not material in estimating what, if any, protection 
should be afforded refiners for home consumption, aroom that, 
as the price of raw sugar is shespenad by bounties here or 
abroad, or, on the other hand, made more dear by a revenue 
tariff, their opportunity for a large profit margin is extended 
or reduced by the resulting cheapness of sugar and large sales 
on the one hand, or increase of its cost and smaller sales on the 
other. The higher the bounties upon raw sugar, whether for- 
eign or domestic, the better it is for the United States refiner. 

GERMAN BOUNTIES. 

In Germany the law provides for a gradual extinction of 
bounties which are to cease August 1, 1897. During the three 
years from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 1895, the export bounties 
thus provided are as follows: 

On all sugars testing below 98°, 134 cents per 100 pounds; on 
all between 98° and 994°, 17% cents per 100 pounds; and on all 
testing 994° or over (including granulated), 214 cents per 100 
pounds, The net bounty to the refiner consists, therefore, of 
the difference between the export bounty on agiven quantity of 
his raw material (by which its cost to him is increased and its 
cost to our refiners decreased in proportion), and the export 
bounty which he receives on the amount of refined sugar which 
can be produced from this given quantity of raw mear 

In the case of beet sugars the product in granulated is less 
than 90 per cent of the gross amount of raw sugar used. The 
result, as shown by the Sugar Trade Journal, in the article 
headed ‘‘ Bounties,” on page 2 of the issue for October 26, 1893, 
and admitted in the article headed Tariff," in the first column 
of page 5 of the issue of February 8, 1894, is that German refiners 
have 62 cents per 100 pounds advantage over American refiners 
on the same cost of manufacture in both countries. 

This bounty, however, is not entitled to any consideration in 
our tariff legislation, for the following reasons: 

In the first place, the cost of refining here is, and for reasons 
elsewhere stated, must long remain, from 10 to 15 cents per 100 
pounds cheaper than in the most advantageously situated Ger- 
man refineries. 

Second. The German refineries are, in the main, far in the 
interior, and freight rates (much higher in Europe than here) 
in most cases would far more than exhaust the 6+ cents per 100 
pounds before it could reach the seaboard. 

As to the cost of transporting sugar from Germany to New 
York, the bulk of sugars imported from Europe come from Ham- 
burg, but are brought in on Pamp steamers.” The rate seldom, 
if ever, falls below 7s. per 100 kilos. on freight steamers, and 
sometimes reaches 15s. on passenger steamers, and the average 
is about 8s. Reduced to United States denominations, the cost 
of transporting sugar from Hamburg to New York, varies from 
$1.75 to $3.75 per 2,240 pounds, the average being about $2, or 
one-eleventh cent per pound. The cost of transportation is, 
therefore, 2 or 23 cents per 100 pounds more than the net export 
bounty paid by Germany; that is, the bounty reachesabout only 
two-thirds of the way across the Atlantic. 

It has been ingeniously suggested by American refiners that 
the transport charge hither applies to their raw sugars as well. 
The answer is that our natural raw material is cane sugar, and 
is delivered here more cheaply than on the average are beet 
raws to European refiners; and that we use beet sugars, one- 
sixth of our raw sugar imports, only when we can secure them 
at exceptionally low rates. 

FRENCH BOUNTIES. 

The aims of French legislation are to raise the utmost amount 

of revenue possible by tax upon the sugar used by the French 
eople, and at the same time to encourage sugar culture in 
France and her colonies. 

To this end five steps are taken: 

1. A thumping internal-revenue tax, averaging, say, 5 cents 
per pound, is collected in installments at different stages upon 
all sugars consumed in France. 

2, So high a protective duty is imposed on foreign sugars as 
to secure for French refiners the entire French market. 

3. In the adjustment of taxation a bounty (practically in the 
nature of a prize for superior beet culture) is given the French 
sugar-beet grower. 

4. Tofavor French colonies, and nt the same time to keep 
them dependent, and to secure to French refiners the handling 
of their product, a rebate of import duties is given on a ce. tain 
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proportion of each cargo of raw imported from them into 
E rebate being so calculated as professedly to give a 
bounty to the French colonial cane-sugar grower, upon sugars 
which he brings to France for refining, equivalent to that en- 
joyed by the domestic beet-sugar grower. 

5. Lastly, every effort is made to prevent anyone outside of 
France—except her colonists, and even then only as to sugar 
which is refined and consumed in France—from realizing a sou 
of advantage. 

As to refining for export, there is no distinction made in favor 
of French colonial sugars as against sugars from any other place 
in the world outside of Europe, and no rebate is given of im- 
port duties once paid. Refining in bond is, however, allowed, 
the refiner being psd um with certain taxes upon hisraw sugars, 
whether imported or home-grown, but with liberty to discharge 
the account by exporting the amount of refined sugar which is 
officially estimated as the 333 produet of the amount of raw 
sugar used. The French law has not been as lax as the German 
law, and it isa question whether, as to most of the sugars im- 
ported, there is any gain to the refiner accruing from a greater 
actual than officially estimated product, though, should he build 
a new refinery on the American plan, and were he able to pro- 
cure supplies to keep it going, it is possible he ht be able to 
discharge his account for taxes on his raw sugar by the expor- 
tation of a trifle less of refined sugar than he is actually able to 
turn out. The trouble, however, is thatif he exports the sur- 
plus he is absolutely without advantage, his only possible profit 
consisting in the fact that he is now permitted to sell in the 
French protected market, without act 8 the propor- 
tion of tax already charged, the surplus he may have secured. 
Tho effectual drawbacks, even to this petty source of profit, are, 
however, two: 

(1) The law is, on the whole, practically in accord with the ac- 
tual nce of the French refiner, and (2) the attempt to sell 
in the limited market of France any considerable amount of this 
surplus will depress prices there. : 

That it is, on the whole, no practical advantage whatever is 
shown by the fact that it is not taken advantage of to any con- 
siderable extent, and that, indeed, the French refiners manufac- 
ture no brandsexcept those specially used in France (not even 
attempting to make granulated sugars), and do not attempt gon- 
eral competition with the German refiners in markets outside 
of their own colonies. In other words, France is so far from 
offering special inducements to refiners for export that her own 
export trade in refined sugars has rather declined than other- 
wise for the last fifteen years, while her export trade in raw su- 
gars has so increased that it is now large and growing. 

Another proof of how immaterial,in consideration of their 

effect upon the American market, are French inducements for 
refining French colonial sugars for export, is the fact that the 
total annual produet of French colonial sugars is not one-tenth 
of our on annual imports, and that, even with the special advan- 
tage of entering free for consumption in France about one fourth 
of each cargo of French colonial sugar, the business is prac- 
tically a stationary one of late years. 

The following is from the leading editorial in the Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer of April 28, 1894: 

In France the situation is quite dificult. All the factories producing or 
refining sugars are under Government control, as in Germany and Austria, 
but in France it is only raw sugars that enjoy fiscal advantage from the law 
of 1894, and refined sugars have no bounty. 

SUMMARY. 

The effect, therefore, of both French and German bountiesis 
substantially to encourage the production of raw sugar, and 
hence to decrease the cost to the trust of its raw material: while, 
as to refined sugars, in no case is the bounty sufficient to pay 
for the ocean transport alone. There can, therefore, be no ex- 
cuse on this account for protection" to American refiners, un- 
less it is our intent to hire them to give the German and French 
cheap Americansugars. Andto allsuggestions that in framing 
our tariff regard should be had to foreign conditions, there are 
three answers: 

First. Our consumers have a right to buy wherever they ean 
purchase most cheaply. If Europeans conspire to give them 
cheap sugar, we have no business to preventit. Let Europeans 
have the protection; let Americans have the cheap sugar. 
Neither can have both at once. 

Second. If advantages enjoyed by local refiners in other coun- 
tries are to be taken into account, their disadvantages should 
also be considered, e. g., greater cost of refining abroad, greater 
cost of raw sugars—the capital and connections of the trust en- 
abling it to take advantage of the market and secure its supplies 
at an average of at least one-eighth cent per pound lower than 
doforeigners—and greatercostof transporttoourmarkets. The 


most rabid protectionist does not claim a protective duty except 
toequalize conditions. On any such ealeulation the argument 
for a protective duty on refined sugars must fail. 

Third. No one seriously pretends that a discriminating duty 
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in favor of refined sugar is intended for purposes of revenue or 
is expected to produce revenue. 
UNITED STATES SUGAR TARIFFS IN THE PAST. 
Until about ten years since United States duties on sugar had 
primarily for revenue, though complicated by 

constant attempts to adjust them to the developing conditions 
ofthe refining business. A large proportion of 
both by law and by Department orders, were made to correct 

portunities for fraud rsen resulting from development 
of processes not contemplated by legislation, resulting in virtual 
subsidy or excessive ''protection," and which, though similar 
to those exploited in Europe, bore witness to the superior acute- 
ness of the American intellect. 

A typieal example was the artificial coloring of high grade 
and high-priced sugars so as to secure their admission at low 
duties, under a law assessing them specifically according to the 
Dutch standard of color—under which the Government was de- 
frauded of millions of dollars, largely by the interests since com- 
bined in thesugar trust, whose influence was even then so great as 
to procure the leading commercial bodies in the country to assist 
in defending them against the long, unsuccessful efforts of the 
Treasury to remedy the wrong. About 1885 the discrepancy in 
our drawback system was not merely such as to drain our Treas- 
ury to hire American refiners to furnish cheap sugar to the 
world, but the combined effect of this situation and the similar 
one in Germany was such that to some extent German raw sugars 
could sometimes be marketed at New York more cheaply than 
in the interior of Germany where they were produced, and after 
being refined here, transported to England and sold to tho jam 
manufacturers of Kent and the confectionery makers of London 
at a less quie per pound than the German peasant could have 
bought the raw sugar in the village in which the beets were 
grown—British subjects being thus given cheap sugar by ex- 
cessive taxation of both Germans and Americans. 

. This state of things was largely remedied before 1890, though 
improvements in processes gave refiners a constantly increasing 
bonus under a tariff intended to be but moderately protective. 
One effect of this had been so to increase the capital invested 
in refining as tially to offset by competition the otherwise 
increasing profit and to add to the inducements for a refining 
combine. This resulted in the formation of the original sugar 
trust in 1887, and left the business practically in contro! of this 
combine and the Spreckelsinterest. When the McKinley re- 
vision was had, the influence of the refiners was consequently 
better handled than ever before. But the margins exacted by 
them between the price of raw and refined sugars had not 
merely been at a comparatively low average for seven years pre- 
ceding, but, after a temporary increase in 1888 and 1839, were at 
a lower figure in 1890 than, with one exception, they had ever 
ruled before—the difference between the net prices of raw and 
refined sugar being but 53 cents per 100 pounds in August, and 
61 cents per 100 pounds in September, 1590, and the average for 
the year 1890 being but 72 cents per 100 pounds, while the pos- 
sibilities of a complete combine and further economies in man- 
ufacture were yet to be exploited. 

THE M’KINLEY SCHEDULE. x 

The McKinley bill as originally drafted provided simply for 
an ad valorem duty of 35 per cení on raw sugars and 40 per cent 
on refined sugars. On the protest of the refiners raws were 
made free, and a specific duty of four-tenths of a cent per pound 
put upon refined sugars—the advantage given the refiners be- 
ing notso much in any substantial increase in the tariff rate 
as in the cheapening of the raw material, stimulating more 
extensive sales, and consequently increasing aggregate proiits. 
In the Senate the refiners brought additional intluence to bear, 
and the duty was fixed at one-half of a cent per pound, witha 
differential of one-tenth of a cent per pound in addition against 
bounty-paying countries. 

Meanwhile a bounty had been provided of 2 cents per pound 
for American raw sugars, and the refiners had every reason to 
be satisfied with the bill which became a law—leaving, as it did, 
our ports absolutely free for the importation of their raw mate- 
rials—expending, as it did, in addition, many and increasing mil- 
lions in hiring our own people to make their supply better and 
more abundant—and giving the trust 60 cents per 100 pounds 
„protection upon a process which its own officials admitted 
could be carried on more cheaply here than abroad; and as to 
which, but a few years previous, they had asked as a fayor from 
theGovernment to be allowed to conduct it in bond, stating that, 
under the practical free trade in sugar thus afforded them for 
export purposes, they would be able to suppiya large part of the 
refined sugar used elsewhere in the world, and having actually 
done so for years before the trust was formed. 

This legislation once assured, events moved fast. The com- 
bine was promptly so extended as to include the Spreckels plant, 
and to leave outstanding only small local concerns, on frien 
relations with the trust, and, so long as they adopted the trust's 
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prices, permitted by it to exploit a local limited market. The 
margin exacted between the net price of raw and refined sugars 
was increased to 0.83 cent per pound in 1891, to 1.03 cents per 
pound in 1892, and to 14 cents per pound in 1893. (The figures 
given being those admitted by the trust itself after its last ** cor- 
rection ” of its former figures.) 
WILSON BILL SCHEDULE. 
HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE SCHEDULE. 


a. When the Wilson bill was framed, in September, 1893, the 
trust was ostentatiously quiet, and from the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House asked only that it be protected against 
German export bounties. Illogical as was retaliatory reciproc- 
ity in a Democratic bill, the moderation of the demand seems so 
to have impressed the committee that it did not scrutinize the 
figures presented by the trust, from which it appeared that Ger- 
many's bounty on refined sugar was 214 cents per 100 pounds, 
and the Ways and Means Committee reported a bill providing 
for free raw sugar, but giving one-fourth cent a pound on re- 
fined—no one pretending that revenue was expected therefrom. 

The trust’s figures were, however, promptly e and its 
own organ forced to admit that two-thirds of this 214 cents was 
paid by the German Government upon raw sugars, and the trust 
thereby advantaged inits own supply of raw materials, so that 
the net advantage given German refiners over those of the 
United States was but 6} cents per 100 pounds—not nearly 
enough to pay for its ocean transport, not to mention interior 
freights before reaching European ports. 

HOUSE SCHEDULE. 

b. Incidentally, also, the House became informed of the com- 
pleteness of the combine, of the extraordinary advantages which 
it possessed without any protection whatever, and of its out- 
rageous use of the undeserved opportunity given it by the Me- 
Kinley law; and so amended the bill as to put upon the free list 
refined sugars as well as raw. 

In this shape it was sent to the Senate and referred to its Fi- 
nance Committee, which in turn referred it toasubcommittee. 
SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE SCHEDULE. 

c. As reported to the Senate Finance Committee by its sub- 
committee, the tariff bill pro & revenue duty on sugar 
graded according to polariscopic test, and amounting to about 
$1.27 on the amount of standard raw sugar sufficient tomake 100 

unds of refined sugar, with a special discriminating duty of 
1.40 per 100 pounds on refined and other sugars above 96°. This 
schedule was open to the criticism that it unduly burdened raw 
sugars of 97° and 98°. Subject to this defect, of prospective 
rather than present importance, the schedule thus proposed 
er allowance for net waste) gave the trust an extra bonus of 
rom i cent to 4 cent a pound—in most cases approaching the 
former rather than the latter figure—thus ing the trusta 
resent at the expense of the American people of about $1,000,- 
boo a year and distributing something less than 81, 000, 000 a year 
to the congenial ** independents.” 

As reported by the Senate Finance Committee to the Senate, 
the assessment of duty according to the polariscopic test was so 
extended as to include 98? sugars, and a special addition was 
made of 124 cents per 100 pounds to the duties otherwise assessed 
upon all bs pei either testing above 989 or in color above No. 16 
Dutch standard. The effect of the change between this and the 
last preceding schedule was, first, to correct the defect above 
noted, and second, to exclude, by a duty which became more 
and more prohibitory as their saccharine degree was lowered, 
the numerous grades of cheap white sugars refined by processes 
other than that used by the trust. The effect was, therefore, 
first, practically to prohibit any importation of refined sugars 
except upon terms which would give to the trust aspecial bonus 
of about one-eighth cent per pound—the immediate profit se- 
cured to American refiners being, therefore, about the same as 
under the subcommittee’s proposition—the present advantage 
of keeping out sugars refined by other processes not being much 
more than enough to make up for the slight decrease in the 
specific protection given high-grade sugars, 

GORMAN COMPROMISE SCHEDULE, 

d. Meanwhile, there had been waged an increasingly hot dis- 
cussion upon the merits of the demands which the refiners were 
making, which by this time had resulted in such unanimous de- 
nunciation by the entire press of the country—political and busi- 
ness, partisan and independent—of the trust, its practices and 
demands, that it was practically without open defenders except 
its special organ, the statistical Sugar Trade Journal; while the 
land rang with tho open scandals resulting from the presence at 
Washington of the sugar trust officials and their well-known 
lobbyists in connection with stock gambling rations. 

Under these circumstances there appeared as a paid adver- 
tisement, covering a full o of the New York Herald, a pur- 
ported interview with Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, the president of 


the trust, which, somewhat condensed, was also inserted as an 
advertisement in other newspapers—in each case in such sha 
as not to indicate it was an advertisement, except so far as the 
newspaper itself insisted upon so noting. 

In this interview, March 25, 1891, Mr. Havemeyer made sun- 
dry statements and explanations constituting an argument for 
an ad valorem duty of 40 per cent on all sugars, raw and refined, 


witha special bonus of one-fourth cent additional duty upon 
all above No. 16 Dutch color standard. 

On April 5, 1894, the Sugar Trade Journal announced: 

Unless the su schedule can be amended to an ad valorem basis for all 
the various "grades of raw sugar of not above No. 16 Dutch standard, with 
10 per cent ad valorem, or one-fourth per pound more duty on raw sugars 
above No. 16 Dutch standard, * * * it is more than likely that no sugar 
schedule with a duty on raws will pass both Houses of Congress. 

During the week ending April 28 rumors were current that 
the sugar trust had secured this, and its stock took a sudden 
rise. On Monday, April 30, appeared Secretary Carlisle's in- 
terview confirming a change, from the specific rates adjusted 
according to degree, toa uniform ad valorem rate upon all sugars 
and leaving it to be inferred that the additional differen 
rate would stillbe retained, whereupon sugar trust stock took 
a further rise. 

May 3 the Sugar Trade Journal announced: 

It seems to be generally conceded that if any tariff bill is to be it 
Will contain a schedule such as suggested in ours of April 5, eee d 
40 per cent ad valorem duty on all sugars with one-eighth cent poun 
extraon all sugars above No.16 Dutch standard, and one-tenth cent per 
pound more on sugars from bounty countries. 

Tuesday, May 8, the precise schedule thus outlined was pre- 
sented in the Senate as a part of the Gorman '*compromise "— 
as the one item where a specific duty had been changed to ad 
valorem, among hundreds of others where the opposite change 
had been made. Those responsible can not complain of the 
inevitable inference—that if their argument is true that the 
special control of markets or manufacture leads to fraud in as- 
sessmentof ad valorem duties, and hence tends to make specific 
duties desirable, the change from specific to ad valorem in this 
case must be considered to have been intended to put, as it must 
result in putting, the sugar trust largely in control of the val- 
uation upon which it is to pay duty; and in the “interview” 
with the president of the sugar trust, 5 to be published 
in the Louisiana Planter and Sugar ufacturer of April 7, 
1894, as well as in other newspapers, he is frank enough to use 
this argument: 


Which his organ, the Sugar Trade Journal, supplemented on 
April 19, as follows: 


fining sugar at 2.44 cents per 
d is lower than it has ever been in the history of this country, either 


In view of the fact that the Gorman schedule, now proposed, 
was framed in accord with Mr. Havemeyer's statements and re- 
quests, and that numerous Senators and more numerous news- 
papers have depended upon an alleged statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury as authority for the conclusion that the 
sugar trust was not greatly favored by its adoption—though the 
instant rise in the price of its stock might have warned even 
the most innocent—a short analysis may be pertinent. 

As compared with each other, the late Senate schedule and 
the Havemeyer-Gorman schedulo are as follows: 


Senate schedule. Havemeyer-Gorman schedule. 


Cents per Ib. 
1.00 


ue Or below rr o T 40 per centad valorem upon all sugars. 


eighth cent additional. 
Above No. 16 Dutch standard.. 1.385 | On German and other bounty sugars 
one-tenth cont additional 
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In Mr. Havemeyer's interview“ just quoted, which in one 
form or another was widely published in leading HG Pepe giri 
he gives an elaborate table showing that, on the basis of the 
market prices of sugar landed at New York, the duty proposed 
by the Senate Finance Committee for sugars between 87° and 96° 
is nearly, and averages almost precisely, 40 per cent, and sug- 
gests, ‘‘it is assumed that this (40 per cent) was intended to 
an average rate of duty,and arate proper to be imposed for rev- 
enue pr at the same time demanding one-fourth cent 
additio admittedly for purposes of protection only. 

It must be remembered, however— 

First, that the valuation for tariff assessment is not the New 
York price, but the net price at the original purchase market— 
in the case of raw sugars at the great factory centers, in the in- 
terior of Cuba, Java, Germany, ete. The 40 per cent proposed 
is to be assessed not upon the price here, but upon such lower 
figure as would result, even if all parties were fair and honest, 
by the deduction from the price here of not merely the cost of 
ocean transport and handling here, but of interior transport as 
well in the country where the raw sugar factory is located. 

Asa matter of fact, standard centrifugals have been worth 
less than 3 cents a pound of late; but assuming that to be their 
average price here (it has been above that in the past, and will 
probably rule somewhat below that in the future), no one fa- 
miliar with customs-house valuations in general, or with the 
arbitrary control to some extent of the purchase price (and to a 
larger extent of the facilities for proving it) enjoyog by the 
trust, will put the probable customs-house valuation of stand- 
ard centrifugals from Cuba at above 2} cents per pound, or from 
Java at so high a figure; while in the case of lower grade sugars 
brought from less frequented ports, it will be admitted, as ex- 
perience has shown, that the customs-house valuation will be 
still less in proportion to the price here. 

Second. In the case of imported refined sugars as well, New 
York prices are subject to similar deductions. Bot refined 
sugars would come here almost exclusively from Great Britain, 
Germany, and Holland. Our commerce with these countries is 
mainly eastward, and freight westward comparatively low—in 
the case of sugar averaging about 9 cents per 100 pounds. But 
raw sugars come mainly from Cuba, Java, the Philippines,Bra- 
zil, etc., by a ing mainly . by the freights to this 
country, and which are much higher therefore in proportion, 
and greatly so for the longer voyages involved in the Javan and 
Philippine trade. 

Again, no single purchaser controls the market for refined 
sugar, which outside of this country is one ideally fixed by the 
most extensive, close, and public competition; so that the im- 
porter of refined sugars would have no such opportunity for 
undervaluation of sugaras would the sugar trust with its boasted 
control of raw s purchasers. 

It suited Mr. Havemeyer’s argument to minimize the cost at 
which refined sugars could be delivered at New York, and the 
prices he estimates for raw sugars are higher than those lately 
ruling or expected to rule in the future. If, therefore, we use 
his own figures as a basis for our calculation, its main defect 
will be that it is unfairly in his favor, and states at too low a 
figure the advantages the trust will actually receive. 

Even upon such a basis, however, assuming an average differ- 
ence of one-fourth cent between New York price and custom- 
house valuation in the case of raw sugars, and one-fifth cent in 
the case of refined sugars—the first figure, as well as the differ- 
ence between this and the latter one, being too small—the effect 
of the Havemeyer-Gorman compromise, when compared with 
the bill proposed by the Senate Finance Committee, is as fol- 
lows, using Mr. Havemeyer’s own analysis of the effect of the 
original Senate schedule with New York prices, as stated by him: 


Original Senate schedule, | Havemeyer-Gorman schedule, 


Duty per Du r 
1. Palmyra Jaggery, 80° 1 3 80°; N nfi 
; , 80°, . Palmyra Jagge ; New 
1.75 per 100 pounds ... $1.00 York price 81.78; custom- 
house valuation, $1.50.... $0.60 
2. Iloilo, 83°, 2. Iloilo, 88°; New York price, 
$2.20 per 100 pounds 1.08 82.20; custom-house, $1.95. .78 
3. 87°, 8. Brazil, 87°; New York price, 
56 per 100 pounds 1.07 $2.58; custom-house, 82.81. .92 
4. Porto Rico Musco, 90°, 4. Porto Rico Musco, 90°; New 
$2.75 per 100 pounds. 1.10 York price, $2.75; custom- 
house, 82.50................ 1.00 
5. Beet Pape 94°, 5. Beet sugars, 94°: New York 
$2.75 per 100 pounds. 1.18 T 75; custom-house, e 
3 1. 
+10 
1.10 
6. Cen 96°, 6. Centrifugals,96*; New York 
$3 per 100 pounds...... 1.22 ; custom-house, 


E 


Original Senate schedule. | Havemeyer-Gorman schedule. 
REFINED SUGARS. 


7. German granulated: 7. German ulated, New 
$3.32 per 100 pounds.... 1. 385 York price, $3.32; custom- 

house, 83.12... ............. $1.95 

6% 125 

.10 

1.475 
8. English granulated: 8, English granulated, New 
$3.64 per 100 pounds.... 1.385 ork price, $3.04; custom- 

house, $3.44 ............... 1.97 

A 1.125 

1.495 


The perfectly obvious results of the Havemeyer-Gorman com- 

proma; when compared with the schedule theretofore pending 
n the Senate, therefore were: 

First. The amount of revenue (this being almost exclusively 
from raw sugars) to be secured by the Government was largely 
reduced, 

Second. The cost to the consumer of refined sugar was largely 
increased. 

Third. The protection to the sugar-planter (interested in the 
raw sugar product) was largely decreased. 

Fourth. The protection to the sugar trust (whose product is 
refined sugar) was largely increased. 

A comparison of the sugar schedules in the present (McKin- 
ley) law, the Wilson bill, and the Gorman compromise has been 
made by Mr. B. W. Holt on the only fair basis; that is, he has 
taken our total imports and consumption Ne e and cal - 
culated upon that basis the revenue received and the taxation 
exacted, whether for the Treasury or the trust. The following 
is the result: 

Per cent revenue duty collectible on imports. 


Mo Wiley IAW is... 2ʃ»[ 6!!! . RERHNSASS Baa 17 

%/%mͤùũmö! !.... — .01 

GOREN Gor ei Loc. eder e 89. 50 
Per cent taxation paid by people on sugar used. 

McKinley law (including bounty) LL cL lec eee eee ones 24 

MENOR DIE CL as rete dA anh cushion nue ements bolus edad peda RA Ede 01 

COPA SOM PROM ING = 2 oc eco hainide eec Ed A CRUS EAde t me 4 
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As to the actual extent per pound of the special protection“ 
thus added to the cost to the consumer for the benefit of the 
refiner alone, and in addition to all revenue duty paid to sup- 
port Government, the schedule seems intentionally so drawn as 
to conceal it. 

Any tariff levied at an equal ad valorem rate upon an article 
in its several stages gives the manufacturer or trader concerned 
in any particular stage that much of a protection. For exam- 
ple, omitting minor considerations, if raw sugars sufficient to 
make a pound of refined were dutiable on a basis of 3 cents 
valuation, and refined sugars on a basis of 4 cents per pound, a 
uniform ad valorem rate of 40 per cent on all sugars would give 
the refiner a net special protection of four-tenth cents per pound. 
That is, he would be forced to pay 1.2 cents more for his raw 
sufficient to make a pound of refined sugar, but could charge 
1.6 cents more for each pound of refined. 

English and Dutch refined sugars, notunrefined *' granulated,” 
are practically the only ones the competition of which is seriously 
to be feared. in his Herald advertisement Mr. Havemeyer 
stated, with perfect correctness, that the present duty on his 
refined sugar was six-tenths of a cent per pound, and that the 
trust keeps the market fully up to the import rate. The special 
protection to the trust under the present bill is, therefore, upon 
each pound, one-eighth cent, plus one-tenth cent, plus from 
one-fifth cent to two-fifths cent per pound, or, taken together, 
it receives between 42} cents and 62} cents per 100 Jus s more 
extra bonus on account of the protection of its refined product 
thanit is obliged to pay on account of the tariff onits raw sugars. 

If the margin between the price of high-grade raw sugars 
and refined sugars, necessary to pay the expenses of refining, 
handling, and a living profit, were as high as Mr. Havemeyer 
states—that is, above $1.08 per 100 pounds—the Gorman compro- 
mise would involve a special protection to the refiners, as such, 
offully 62; cents per 100 pounds. Irrespective, therefore, of 
special opportunities for undervaluation, and deductions by 
which theappraisals of their raw sugars arelowered—the trust 

ractically controlllng the purchase market—it would probably 
fe below the truth, but not far from it, if it is estimated thatthe 
Gorman compromise would give the refiners a special bonus, 
above the rate on their raw su , of one-half cent per pound. 

To this must be added the effectof the provision for free sugar 
from Hawaii. Thongh not owned by the trust, the Hawaiian 
plantations are largely owned or controlled by the trust mag- 
nates as personalinvestments. The Hawaiian production of raw . 
sugar may be estimated at one-tenth of our total consumption, 
san if by the 40 per cent duty the average price of 96 per cent 
centrifugals is raised 1 cent per pound this means a gain on Ha- 
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waiian sugar equivalent to one-tenth cent per pound on our total 
consumption. This, added to the one-half cent tariff bonus, 
raises it to 60 cents a 100 pounds, the identical figure given 
by the McKinley bill. That is, while the trust’s stockhold- 
ers will get a little less than was secured them by the Mc- 
Kinley bill, the trust managers will personally receive enough 
more to make the total steal permitted now as nearly as may 
be the same as that allowed by McKinley. 

Of course the trust denies this, but the difficulty in maintain- 
ing this position is plain from Mr. Havemeyer’s own testimony 
in the late Senate investigation. He swears that the trust’s 
profits have been at the rate of 373 cents per 100 pounds, swears 
that the Gorman compromise rate is 373 cents per 100 pounds 
less than the McKinley rate, and admits that he came to Wash- 
ington to get thesugar schedule fixed to suit him, and that his 
main contentions were acceded to. If true, this means that the 
president of the sugar trust has all the time been lobby ing for a 
schedule the effect of which was to strip the trust of any possi- 
bility of profit. 

If he is a sensitive man he must be hurt at the way his cold- 
blooded associates falsified his statement by the estimate which 
from time to time they put on sugar trust common stock. 
Whenit was understood that the Wilson bill schedule giving free 
raw sugar and one-fourth cent a pound protection to the trust 
would stand, the price ruled steady for weeks at about 85. When 
the House put all sugars on the free list it fell to 76. When 
the Carlisle interview confirmed the Gorman compromise it 
rose to 107, and has since ruled about 105, except when occa- 
sionally depressed by rumors that the House might not sur- 
render, Itis painful to see how Mr. Havemeyer's evidence is 
discredited by those best acquainted at once with him and with 
sugar stock. 

SUGAR TRUST MATHEMATICS. 

The following is another example of the strain on a sugar 
trust patriot: 

Senator LINDSAY. How do you explain this inconsistency with your 
theory that refined sugars imported from abroad are higher priced than the 
raw sugars imported from abroad? Does not the 40 per cent ad valorem on 
high-priced sugar compensate you in some degree for the difference between 
one-eighth and one-half specific duty per pound? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Not at all. 

Senator LINDSAY. It not, why not? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Because you can obtain purity in a refined state just as 
cheap as you can obtain it in a raw state, 

The Sugar Trade Journal (sugar trust organ) of May 17, 1894, 
perpetrated the following in the same line: 


First. Forty per cent duty on all s . There is no protection in this, 
asit applies to the value of foreign reiined at the port of exportation as well 
as to the raw (=| pel value at the same port, hence a centrifugal testing 96° 
and costing 2. 775 cents per pound free on board at port of exportation pays 
at 40 per cent 1.11 cents duty, while a German granulated sugar testing 99)? 
and costing 3 cents per pound free on board at rt of nt pays at 
40 per cent I. centsduty. But the 100pounds of 96° centrifugals will produce 
but $2} pounds of granulated, and the duty on this same amount of forelen 
granulated at 1.20 cents per pound is 1.11 cents for. 924 pounds, or exactly 
the same duty on raw and refined at 40 per cent. 

This means—if it means anything—that the value in Ger- 
many of the raw sugars sufficient to make a pound of German 
granulated, and the value of that pound of German granulated 
when made, are the same, hence that a 40 per cent duty, as- 
sessed alike upon both, will force the American refiner to pay 
as much extra for his raw sugars as he will be able to charge 
for his refined sugars; hence that the American refiner can jek 
no profit therefrom. 

There are several considerations which vitiate the force of 
this conclusion: 

In the first place, assuming—not admitting—the possibility 
that quotations of raw and refined have been such at some time 
or place as thus to be compared, to cite this as a fair example 
is a reductio ad absurdum—conclusive only against itself. If 
this conclusion be correct, then, to take the trust’s own figures, 
quoted above, the German exporting refiner, paying the same 
price for his raws that he receives for the refined he can make 
from them, must find his compensation and profit in the net ex- 
port bounty given him by the German Government—which, as 
repeatedly stated by the Sugar Trade Journalitself, is at a maxi- 
mum 63 cents per 100 pounds. The theory that the whole ex- 
pense of refining, including the extra handling involved in Ger- 
man refineries, not one of which is as large as those petty 
ones that the trust dismantled and left to rot 3 they were 
too small to be worked economically, is but 6j cents per 100 
pounds, while it is, as Mr. Havemeyer claims, nearly a cent per 
porna here in the largest and most economically working re- 

neries in the world, is untenable. 

Again, if the facts are as suggested, how is it that Germany 
exports any considerable quantity of raw sugars? Does the 
trust ask us to believe that there is any country in the world 
that will buy German raw sugars when it can get German re- 
fined sugars for practically the same price? Would it dare deny 
that a large portion of German raw sugar exports are bought 
for refining in free-trade countries, or willit try to make any- 
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one believe that refiners in these countries are such fools as to 
buy German raw sugars and go to great expense in refining 
them when they can buy German refined sugars for practically 
the same price? 

Or, if the trust's contention is true, does notit prove too much 


and demonstrate the American Sugar Refining Company to be 
a nuisance on the face of the earth, by which we are compelled 
to pay more than a dollar per 100 pounds to hire it to undertake 
a process which German refiners are glad to do for the 6+ cents 
per 100 pounds, which their Government is glad to pay them, so 
thatit would cost us nothing? If this be true, then we could 
afford to pay our American refiners $40,000,000 a year to shut 
down their works and stop their interference with our affairs. 

The absurdity of the Sugar Trade Journal’s statement, how- 
ever, is not the whole explanation. In the first place German 
granulated is not a refined“ sugar at all, ora sugar competing 
with our standard granulated. It is an "off" grade sugar, as 
the sugar trust authorities have themselves frequently noted, 
worth from one-fourth cent to three-tenths cent and even three- 
eighths cent per pound less than standard granulated, and a 
competitor rather with our own off-grade sugars—especially our 
so-called ** plantation granulated.” 

German granulated " would, therefore, rather compete with 
the by-products of our refineries than take the place to any con- 
siderable extent of their main product—standard granulated-— 
and the sepes ne by the trust that it is a competing grade is 
a fraud in itself. 

Again, the sugar trust’s whole argument is hopelessly vitiated 
by the P that the relations elsewhere between the 
prices of raw beet sugars and those of refined beet sugars have 
any bearing whatever on the extent of the protection to the 
American refiner involved in the 40 per centad valorem rate. 

While itis an error to assume that the natural and aver 
relations of raw and refined beet sugar prices are as stated by 
the Sugar Trade Journal, it would be no matter of consequence 
to American refiners even if this were so. Our natural sources 
of supply for raw sugars are Cuba, the United States, and Ha- 
waii, at prices strictly graded at or below Cuban parity, and 
which together constitute above three-fourths of our total sup- 
ply. Cuban sugars are delivered at American ports at from 
one-eighth cent to one-quarter cent per pound morecheaply than 
could any considerable quantity of them be delivered at British 
or other European export refining poluts. German refineries 
are dependent, wholly as to the great majority, and mainly as 
to those at the ports, upon German beet sugar, any attempt to 
secure additional supplies of cane involving them is such ex- 
pense as to make it impracticable. 

The German refiner, therefore, must pay for his raw sugars 
during the year the average price of European beet sugars. 
Our refiners, secure in their practical monopoly of the best and 
cheapest cane-sugar supplies of the world, pick up the remain- 
ing one-fourth of their supplies in Europe, in Java, the Philip- 
pines, Brazil, Demarara, and elsewhere by eee pur- 
chases only when their prices are temporarily ow Cuban 
eee is, so low as to permit the sugars purchased to be 

elivered at New York for less than similar ones would cost de- 
livered there from Cuba. The result is that as to European 
beet sugars and Javan and other cane sugars (than Cuban, Ha- 
waiian, and United States), our purchases are made only in 
exceptional cases when low prices are ruling. Hence the aver- 
age price or the price at any particular time of raw beet sugars 
has no bearing whatever on the price our refiners are paying 
for their supplies of raw sugars. The facts cited by the trust, 
therefore, are not even important, if true.” 

In conditions such as control sugar distribution far-fetched 
analogies, such as those suggested by the sugar trust, are im- 
material and misleading. The actual net protection to the 
American refiner in a 40 per cent duty on all sugars is obviously 
determined not by actual or pretended conditions elsewhere, 
but by actual conditions here. That is, first, he is the loser to 
the extent of just 40 per cent of the customs-house valuation of 
the raw sugars actually imported by him (for that is the duty 
he actually pays); next, he is the gainer by 40 per cent of the 
customs-house valuation of the refined sugars of equal 3 
with his own, which can be imported from any quarter (for the 
duty enables him to charge just so much more for his refined). 
For example, if his Cuban and other raw sugars sufficient to 
make 100 pounds of refined are appraised at $2.75, and Dutch or 
English granulated (not quite equal to American, but the near- 
est attainable) can be imported at an appraisal of $3.40, the 
American refiner will be out $1.10 for extra tariff cost of each 
100 pounds of his refined, and will be in $1.36, the extra price 
he can charge therefor—or a quarter of a cent per pound net 
protection to the refiner in the 40 per cent ad valorem alone. 

Any one familiar with customs-house valuation—the foreign 
cost (transportation, handling, brokerage charges, etc., being de- 
ducted)—will admit that $2.75 is a fair customs-house valuation 
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for 96° Cuban centrifugals sufficient to make 100 pounds of re- 
fined. Similar sugars imported from Java, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, etc., though of the same value at New York, would be 
subject to larger deductions and appraised by the customs-house 
authorities at a much lower rate, so the estimate of $2.75 is a 
liberalone. While $3.40 per 100 pounds as the foreign price of 
Dutchand British granulatedisafairaverage of recent quotations. 

There is more milk in the 40 per centcocoanut, however, than 
is suggested above. Commercial conditions are such that Brit- 
ish and Dutch exporting refiners obtain the raw sugars they now 
use at but little, if any, above the cost of raw materials to our 
own refiners—the main drawback to their competing with us 
being, first, the cost of transport hither, aggregating with inci- 
dentals, say, one-fifth cent—in itself ample protection to our 
refiners; and second, the fact that there is no refinery in exist- 
ence abroad which is large or economically working compared 
with our own. Our refiners, therefore, enjoy a substantial pro- 
tection of at least one-fourth cent per pound without the tariff, 
and at least an additional one-fourth cent under the 40 per 
cent ad valorem item alone. 

Again, the price figures above given are the result of condi- 
tions involving imports of refined sugar hereso petty as scarcely 
to be considered—10,000 or 15,000 tons per annum. Our normal 
consumption for the next few years (if prices are not abnormally 
raised) would be about 2,000,000 tons per annum. To suppl 
even 50,000 tons additional from British, Dutch, German, an 
French exporting refineries for United States consumption would 
necessitate the securing by them of such additional supplies of 
cane sugars as can not be secured except at great inconvenience 
and added cost; while to supply one-tenth of our total consump- 
tion, or 200,000 tons, would necessitate such commercial read- 
justment to secure new supplies of raw sugar as can not be made 
without great increase in the price of the product and an en- 


larging and rebuilding of exporting refineries. 

As a result, therefore, while if the sugar trust should be con- 
tent to realize but a net one-fourth cent per pound special ad- 
vantage from the 40 per cent ad valorem on sugars, our im- 


ports of competing refined sugar might be 10,000 or 15,000 tons, 
the resultof extorting through the 40 per centad valorem item 
a full one-half cent extra per pound on all the sugars sold in 
this country would probably not result during the first year in 
the importation of more than 50,000 tons, or for years to come 
in the importation of even one-tenth of our total consumption. 
The 40 per cent item, therefore, involves not merely one-fourth 
cent per pound advantage to the trust upon all of its refined 
sugars, but leaves to be measured by its ownaudaeity the greater 
osea that it shall choose to extort under the protection thus 
afforded. > 

To secure from elsewhere even one-tenth of our American 
supply it would be necessary to revolutionize the conditions of 
sugar refiaing and the commerce of the world in accord with 
which raw sugar distribution to countries outside of us has been 
ud usted, at an added RON which foreign refiners could not 
assume, except with full knowledge that whenever the trade 
they had thus built up became profitable, the sugar trust can 
wipe them out by a simple change of policy, which would still 
leave it the most profitable concern in the world. 

The following are some of the essential considerations in- 
volved: 

I. 
AS TO THE RENDMENT OF REFINED FROM A GIVEN QUANTITY OF RAWS. 

There is perhaps no other point which has been purposely so 
obscured as this—mainly in two ways: (a) by misrepresentation 
of the actual character of the raw sugars involved, and (b) by 
the suppression of all reference to products other than standard 
granulated such as off" sugars, ‘‘ seconds," sirups, etc. 

a. A 96- or other degree grade of raw sugar does not indicate 
that the total amount of valuable material is only the per cent 
of the whole indicated by the numeral. In the case of cane 
mgar it means that the crystallizable sugar—sucrose—is.a cer- 

per cent (represented by the degree number) of the total 
bulk, the remaining portion consisting largely of noncrystalliz- 
ab.e sugars, which, however, are valuable, the percentage of 
actual waste in the great bulk of raw sugars being very small— 
from 1 pe cent down to one-half per cent of their bulk. Inthe 
ease of t sugars there is still another complication—the com- 
mercial degree number not indicating the full sucrose strength, 
but a trade basis arrived at by certain discounts, ete., 889 beet 
sugars generally containing 92, 94, or even a greater percentage 
of sucrose, which, however, it is assumed there is more or less 
difficulty in separating. 

b. As to rendment, the question is not one of possibilities in 
any one direction, but of comparative profit—no- two experts 
agreeing. One insists, for example, that his best results are 
obtained by so refining 98^ or higher grade cane sugars as to 
produce from each IO pounds thereof 04 pounds. or more of 


standard 8 sugars, with a minimum amount of ‘‘ sec- 
onds” and but little sirup, and that so lean as to necessitate its 
being ‘‘fortified” with glucose to make it usable. Another, 
while still using high grade sugars alone, may consider it more 
profitable to make not more than 90 or . pounds ol granulated from 
100 qenoce of raw, turning out a larger additional amount of oif- 
grade sugars, and perhaps richer sirups than his neighbor; while 
still a third may believe in mixing different grades of sugar, and 
in making a still less portion of granulated and a greater pro- 
portion of off-sugars and sirups—the commercial proüt being de- 
pendent upon the comparative cheapness of the processes used, 
which in turn depends greatly upon the mechanical facilities 
enjoyed and the chemical experience availed of. 
n the great United States refineries, 94 per cent of standard 
pronoun is about the maximum profitable product of granu- 
ted from 100 pounds of 96- raws, of which, however, there 
would still remain, say, 0 pounds of sirups—or a somewhat less 
quantity of sirups and a small amount of seconds“ sugar—the 
worth of these 5 pounds of by-products being about that of be- 
tween 2j and 3 pounds of granulated sugar, If as a matter of 
fact a lessamountof granulated is producedthis is because, in the 
refiner's judgment, by leaving alittle more of the sucrose with 
the by-products, these can be made enough more valuable to 
justify doing so. The result, contirmed by independent inquiry 
numerous sources, is that in the handling of high grade raw 
sugars (96° and above) the rendment is equivalent in value to 
r sugar to the amount of, say, 97 per cent of their total 
ulk, or somewhat greater than their actual rating in sucrose; 
while. with lower grade raw sugars, on account of the richness 
of the noncrystallizable portion, ther ndment in granulated and 
other products is of still greater value in proportion to the de- 
gree strength—though itis generally assumed that their hand- 
ling involves somewhat greater cost, so that except in very large 
refineries, low grade sugars are not specially more profitable to 
work up than are those of higher grade. 

As to beet sugars, the great aim of refiners is, first to buy 
them subject to such analysis discounts as shall fix their com- 
mercial grade far below that indicated by the actual sucrose con- 
tained, and then, by mixing them with other sugars or subject- 
ing them to special treatment, to make available as much more 
suerose than has been paid for as the refiner finds possible. 

II. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO THE REFINERS OF AN AD VALOREM SCHEDULE. 

Anad valorem tariff of 40 per cent or otherwise has special ad- 
vantages for American refiners and special disadvantages to the 
United States Treasury and American consumers, not generally 
understood, and not involved in a specific duty graded according 
to the polariscopic test. 

1. Undervaluation. Ad valorem and specific duties have each 
their special disadvantages, an ad valorem duty being at its 
worst when it affects an article, the production or purchase of 
which is in the hands of a comparatively few people. In the 
case of sugar this disadvantage is ideally great, the paeonesog 
combine of oar refiners being practically managed by a single 
head, covering the whole of the world, and handling one-half 
of the total amount of all sugaws produced in the world that are 
exported from the place of their growth. The opportunities 
for undervaluation by overdeduetion of transport, packing, etc., 
charges between original purchase pointand the United States— 
taken into consideration with the fact that the Hawaiian and 
Cuban plantations are largely owned and more largely controlled 
by the magnates of the sugar trust—are simply boundless and 
utterly beyond control or limit by the Treasury. The result, 
therefore, of an ad valoremduty will be to encourage such fraud 
as will decrease receipts far below those which would result 
from a property arranged specific schedule, 

Again, the trust perfectly understands—other people appar- 
ently donot—the peculiar opportunity afforded byanad valorem 
duty. as distinguished froma specilic one, of additional extortions 
from the American consumer without corresponding inducement 
to importation. For example, if we had a specilic duty of 1 cent 
a pound on 10)? sugar, ed downward according to the polar- 
iscopic test, the trust would be obliged to pay extra for its raw 
sugars so nearly the extra amount that it could extort for its re- 
fined that it would practically derive no special advantage or 
disadvantage therefrom. And even if a special protection was 
given it of an extraone-fourth cent per pound on refined sugars, 
the trust, havingaspecial protection of one-fourth cent per pound, 
would offer inducement to imports of foreign sugars by precisely 
the amount by which it put the price of retined sugars here 
more than one-fourth cent above the free trade importing price. 
If it kept the price of sugars one-half cent above the free trade 
import price, then there would be precisely one-fourth induce- 
ment offered to the foreign retiner. If it raised prices by a full 
one-half cent above this, the inducement to the foreign refiner 
would be increased precisely one-half:cent. 
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the American refiner’s oppor- 
tunity is greatly increased. By any given increase which he 
makes in the price of refined sugar here, under an ad valorem 
duty, he affords the foreign refiner an inducement equal only 
to a portion of the amount represented by such increase. For 
example, if under a 40-per cent ad valorem system he raises 
prices 70 cents here, it permits the foreign reiner to charge 
only 50 cents more for his sugar—our 40-per cent tariff making 
a cent addition to the foreign price equal to a 70-cent addi- 
tion to the price at which foreign sugars can be sold here. The 
effect of an ad valorem duty, therefore, is to enable the Ameri- 
can refiner to increase his price to American consumers without 
offering corresponding inducements to foreign refiners. 
III. 
FAIRNESS OF A SPECIFIC SCHEDULE. 

There has been a surplus of whining by the trust’s agents 
against a specific duty graded according to polariscopic test, on 
the ground that it did not afford a precise ad valorem basis; 
whereas an examination of the imports for the last few years 
on the basis of free trade in sugars—which has enabled our re- 
finers to buy just the kind they wanted —has shown that such 
speciüe assessment would be almost ideally fair, from an ad 
valorem s.andpoint, and is rapidly becoming more nearly so 
account of the at present petty and rapidly lessening proportion 
of low and odd grades of sugars used. Such a schedule would 
be the most nearly fair of any of the great schedules—metal, 
textiles, ete., the faults of which in this very regard are as beams 
compared with the mote that the tools of the trust are so anx- 
ious about. 

Indeed, the fact is that, so far from an ad valorem tending to 
fairness in the case of sugars, this is the one case in which, 
even if honestly assessed, it would be most certainly and grossly 
unfair. For example, take Cuban, Hawaiian, and Javan sugars 
of the same grade and costing the same price delivered in bond 
at the portof New York. From the New York price for the 
Cuban sugar there will be deducted from one-fourth eent to 
three-eighths cent in order to arrive at the eustom-house valua- 
tion; from the Javan sugars from three-eighths cent to one-half 
eent, and from the Hawaiian sugars from one-half cent to three- 
fourths cent, thus assessing at a widely differing rate for duty 
purposes sugars which at the port at which they are entered, 
as they lie on the docks side by side, are worth precisely the 
same price. 

PROPER BASIS FOR SUGAR TARIFF SCHEDULE. 

Recent indications were that the sugar trust had no expecta- 
tions of the House adopting the Senate schedule, and that, in- 
deed; it had been loaded with the idea of still leaving it a spe- 
cially good one for the trust even after the House shall have 
d material concessions in conference. But there were 
signs of the course which the sugar trust representatives hoped 
to have taken in conference. 

First. The suggestion was passed about especially in quarters 
which were known to be favorable to the trust—or favorable to 
cowardice of any kind—that if the House insists the Senate 
“might throw oif either the one-eighth or one-tenth or both, 
and thus leave the sugar trust without special protection.” In 
view of the fact that the 40 per centitem alone contained far more 
of protection for the trust than there was in the one-eighth and 
one-tenth combined, the coolness of this suggestion can be ap- 
preciated. 

Second. Again, there is a most important consideration which 
the trustconstantly keepsin mind, and which itsopponents would 
do well to watch —the relations between the protection the trust 
gets and the revenue duty secured by the Government (with in- 
cidental protection to American sugar planters}. If the com- 
mittee should by a specitic schedule put a duty on raw sugars, 
with a specific discrimination in favor of refined sugars, then it 
would be perfectly easy and practicable, when experience shall 
have demonstrated that it yields no revenue, to wipe off or re- 
Quce the special protection to the trust, without disturbing or 
even discussing the revenue duty, in which lies the interest of 
our Government and the protection of our planters. 

That is just wh:t the trust is afraid of; and it is therefore in- 
tensely interested in having the bulk of its net protection so 
entwinei with the revenue duty and the incidental protection 
secured the planter as, on the one hand, not to be understood by 
the mass of our people, and on the other hand, not to be dis- 
turbed without raising the whole question and enabling it to 
organize a powerful opposition outside of itself. It is of the 

eatest advantage to the public (and disadvantage to the trust), 

hat its protection“ be kept distinet from the revenue duty. 

is one of the reasons why it is really so anxious to get its 

. protection under the40 per eent item—though it insists there is 
no! proteetion in it. 

Third. Tt has already been rumored that the German Govern- 
ment has vigorously protested against the one-tenth cent dis- 


But under an ad valorem dut 


crimination. If true, these rumors are being utilized by the 
8 trust. 
r. Carlisle's suggestion, Poe to fhe efect that tho 10 


cents per 100 po shall be waived whenever it isshown by the 
importer that the particular sugar in question has not received 
a bounty above the amount of tax paid upon the raw materials 
from which itis made, was a most remarkable one. In other words 

the trust agents, if they are careful to make their purchases of 
the less effectively working factories in Europe will be excused 
from the payment of the additional one-tenth cent upon their 
raw sugars—though, of course, the price at which they can 
purchase the product of these poorly working factories will be 
3 by the general market, dominated by the better working 

actories. 

By a little discrimination in its purchases the trust will 
therefore be enabled to do away entirely with the 10 cents per 
100 pounds discrimination, so far as it might otherwise raise the 
price of its raw material. And the inducements and opportu- 
nities for perjury and fraud are so ideal and boundless as to 
make this last suggestion the one which excels in absurdity the 
proposal of an ad valorem duty for raw sugars (the purchase of 
which is so under the control of a single combine as to give 
special si eie pera for fraud), while suggesting specifle dis- 
eriminatiug additional tariffs upon refined sugar (the foreign 
market for which is practically open and beyond control of any 
one combine). 

Euro governments know perfectly well that the sugar 
trust not permit any considerable amount of foreign refined 
sugars to be marketed here. They also know that under free 
trade, or without special discrimination against them, the amount 
of beet sugar which they will export for use here, while but a 
small proportion of our total supply, is the largest single item of 
European exports hither. Itwould, therefore, beashrewd move 
on the part of the trust to get the European governments to 
protest, and then, as a concession to them (the Europeans), to so 
modify the Gorman schedule as to make the one-tenth discrimi- 
nation apply only to refined sugars. In that case the main Eu- 
ropean export would remain unhurt, and the sugar trust would 
have the benefit of cheaper raw materials, while it would be en- 
abled to charge one-tenth cent extra on its refined sugars. 

This view wasconfirmed by thesugar trusts organ, the Sugar 
Trade Journal, which in its issue of June 14, said, editorially: 

erar ind ares ee made with the tariff bill, so that the final vote 
inthe Senate be taken about the 25th instant, and it is generally con- 
ceded that the sugar schedule will remain practically unchanged, except 
that the one-tenth cent per pound differentia! duty will be taken from all 
sugars below No. 16 Dutch standard, EU na only to — nt above No. 16 
Dutch standard, as is the case in the Mc y bill. The date of operation 


to the beginning of the cam n year, October 1. 
l remain . and will undoubtedly go 


Ot th 
through the Hi it Senate, unless the entire tariff bill is 
anally. — e pe a = 

As already noted above, while there is a certain amount of 
waste in refining, especially in low grade sugars, yet, when 
the worth of the by-products is taken into account, the net loss 
is less than the per cent represented by the difference between 
the degree standard of the raw sugar and 100°; in other words, 
100 pound. of 90 sugar, while not producing quite 90 pounds of 
standard granulated, does produce standard granulated and low 
grade sugars or sirups, which in the aggregate are worth more 
than 90 pounds of granulated sugar—this surplus generally in- 
creasing as the grade of sugar is lowered, being decreased 
to a minimum as the degree rate approaches 100. therefore, 
it is desirable (which I do not believe) to impose a revenue duty 
on sugar, this can best be done by a specific duty graded in 
exact proportion to the polariscope test—the fact that the raw 
sugar market is practically manipulated by a single purchaser, 
the sugar trust, so exaggerating the strongest objection to an 
ad valorem duty as to justify an exception here in favor of spe- 
cific rates. 

In the same line it may be noted here thatfrom the beginning 
neither the sugar trast nor its representatives have made any 
open claim whatever that they should receive more than one- 
fourth of a cent *' protection" per pound. The Havemeyer-Gor- 
man compromise, therefore, involving on Havemeyer s own fig- 
ures, a net difference of duty between that levied on standard 
centrifugals and English or German granulated of .375 cent per 
pound, and which in practice will be more nearly five-tenths of 
a cent per pound, is made up of about one-fourth of a cent (all 
that the sugar trust itself dared to claim), and an additional sub- 
sidy smuggled in by substituting an ad valorem rate to embrace 
all sugars, the defense of which manipulation and the misrep- 
res:ntation of its effect was left to be made by an alleged inter- 
view of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The McKinley bili gave thesugar trust a practical protection 
of six-tenths of a cent per pound, according to the statement of 


Mr. Havemeyer himself, who sets at rest all question as to 


whether the trust has taken advantage of this by adding that it 
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American refiners need no protection whatever, and any special 
discrimination in favor of higher rates on refined sugar, as has 
already been seen, produces no revenue. There is, therefore, 
aneasy way to secure a substantial revenue from sugar without 
55 its cost to the consumer, but rather securing him 

htly cheaper sugar than he has ever had; that is, by making 
100° sugar dutiable at six-tenths of a cent per pound, and less 
pure sugar in proportion, according to polariscopic test. The 
net result of this would be, without increasing taxation, simply 
to transfer to the Treasury the tax that is now pocketed by the 
trust, and at the same time to insure to the trust a compensat- 
ing duty on its refined equivalent to the extra cost of its raw 
sugars on account of the revenue collected by the Government, 
no matter what the grades used. 


THE SUGAR TRUST. 


Though tho above covers the main pons which naturall 
arise in the discussion of the relations of sugar to our tariff, an 
while in one sense the practices or profits of the sugar trust 
are immaterial, yet in many ways the facts in such regard so 
corroborate the results arrived at above, and in others so thor- 
oughly refute arguments or statements to the contrary of those 
above noted, that a summary review of the trust, its develop- 
ment, status, and claims may not be without interest. 

ADVANTAGES OTHER THAN BY TARIFF, 

The sugur trust has three distinct advantages which do not 
depend upon the tariff: First, handling as it does one-fourth of 
the entire amount of sugar consumed in the world, and possess- 
ing unlimited capital, it has perfected a purchasing combine 
which embraces every country where raw ip jen is produced, 
and consequently secures its supplies more cheaply than any 
poma rival; second, it has perfected a distributing combine 

y which it practically controls the distribution of refined su- 
gar in this country, the extent to which the so-called inde- 
pendent” refiners market their sugar being a matter of suffer- 
ance on the part of the trust, exceptfor a slight local marketin 
somecases; third, its new refineries, by far the largest and most 
economically working in the world, refine sugar from 10 cents 
to 15 cents per 100 pounds of product more enean y than do the 
smaller and less effectively working refineries of other coun- 
tries. 

The result is that under absolute free trade the sugar trust 
possesses advantages which would in any case make it the most 
profitable, as it is the most powerful, of our great industrial 
trusts. No consideration is therefore due it, even from the most 
ultra protectioniststandpoint. Not merely this, but any special 
tariff upon refined sugars can be expected toproduce no revenue, 
and is pure and simple protection“ —the very concern which 
is now the wr in the trust having supplied Great Britain 
herself with a large proportion of her granulated sugar up to 
the time when, by the formation of the trust, it secured oppor- 
tunities for greater profit by fleecing the American people, cor- 
ralled for the shearers by a tariff wall. 

ANTECEDENTS, ORGANIZATION, AND REORGANIZATION, 

The mystery so often assumed as to the formation of the sugar 
trust vanishes entirely, and the matter becomes perfectly simple 
and clear when we read the testimony of Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, 
its now president, and Mr. John E. Parsons, its counsel, before 
the House Committee on Manufactures in March, 1888. Con- 
densed it is as follows: 

For race years before 1887 the sugar refining business had 
been mainly carried on by independent and rival firms, the most 
m imer of which were controlled by the Havemeyers. 

| refineries were in general comparatively small, and anti- 
page but the Havemeyers—in control of the Havemeyers & 

der, and the Donner & De Castro refineries—had inaugurated 
a policy of determined enterprise. In 1882 their main refinery 
had been burned. An entirely new one, the finest and most 

, economically working in the world, was built, commenced work 
in 1884 with a capacity of 5,000 barrels a day, and promptly 
utilized its advantages, driving the margin between the net 
iprice of raw sugars and refined sugars to the lowest figure ever 
made. The older concerns lost money, the Havemeyers made 
|money—so much that they promptly increased their capacity, 
which in 1886 was made 6,500 barrels a day: and their business 
continuing prosperous, they again enlarged their refineries, so 
that by September, 1887, the capacity of the Havemeyer & Elder 
'refinery alone was 8,000 barrels a day. 
| Meanwhile, the margin between the price of raw and refined 
sugar had been as follows: At the beginning of 1884, 1.4 cents 
per pound; at the end of 1884, less than six-tenthscent per pound, 
in 1885 a little over seven-tenths cent per pound, in 1886 a little 
less than eight-tenths cent per pound, and in 1887, three-fourths 
of a cent per pound, 

. Under such conditions, as Mr. Havemeyer testified, Have- 

meyers & Elder were making money, lots of it," but the other 
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has kept the price of refined sugar at the importing point." 


refineries were not doing so. So thoroughly successful and eco- 
nomical in their workings were the new Havemeyers & Elder re- 
fineries that, instead of fearing competition from abroad, they 
refined largely for the English markets—although, as Mr. Have- 
meyer explains, the peculiar conditions were such as to be worse 
than absolute free trade for refined sugars for export. 

'The following is quoted from the testimony: 

Q. Have you made any money in your business in the last ten years? 

A. Do you mean Havemeyer & Elder? 


Q 


Yes, sir. 
A. Yes, sir, lots of it. Ido not believe that anybody else has. 
> = * * $ 


* * 
. How much sugar was exported from this country during th 
ating the 30th of Aas (1887) f y R 
A. It is my impression about 100,000 tons. 
Q. Did you, or any other concern in which you are interested, export any 
of that sugar? 
A. The bulk of it, I believe. 
Q. What countries did you export it to? 
A. The bulk of it went to England. 
Q. What grade of sugar was it? 
A. The bulk of it was granulated. 
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In his testimony Mr, Havemeyer also explains that the re- 
duction of drawback from its former figure, $2.81 per 100 pounds 
of refined sugar, to $2.60, had deprived the American refiners 
of a source of profit, but, referring to the failures and demoral- 
izations that had occurred, explained, that has not been due 
entirely to the cessation or change of the drawback; that has 
been due to improved processes of manufacture largely.” 

Such being the situation—the Havemeyers making large profits 
in refining sugars on a less margin than could other refineries, 
and thus not merely gaining control of the home market, but 
also reaching out for the world’s trade in refined sugars, Mr. 
Havemeyer states that counsel for the other refineries ap- 
pones him with a proposition for a combine. Quoting from 

is testimony, the situation thus presented was as follows: 


Q. And you mean to say that in the face of the losses and expenses that 
have been extended to your export trade—the discrimination against you— 
you have for many years maintained an extensive export trade, and yet you 
could not afford to manufacture, to refine raw sugars into refined sugars, if 
there were free trade in sugar? 

A. Thatis pretty complicated. „ + Under free trade I am not pre- 
pared to admit that Havemeyers & Elder alone could not hold their own, al- 
though they would do it ata great disadvantage. Now, theother refineries 
))) could possibly hold i ? 

2 Twill not deny t atit could. A dd F 

Pi pee pitt Reale oo 

Q. Did you, or did you not, expect to make greater profits by investing 
your interests in this union? 

A. I thought the profits of the firm of Havemeyers & Elder would be in- 
creasod by such an arrangement. 

And so the arrangement was made—providing that the prop“ 
erty of all of the combining concerns should be pooled, the prod- 
uct limited, the prices kept up, the losses decrea and the 
profits increased by working as copartners under the guidance 
of a board, of which Mr. Havemeyer was president and Mr. 
Searles secretary and treasurer, and special committees of 
which advised as to which of the concerns should be kept open 
or closed down, and as to the management of the purchases and 
sales—the details of the business, however, being at first left to 
the original owners of the refineries left running. It was ar- 
ranged that $50,000,000 of share certificates should be issued, of 
which 15 per cent should be re deposited with the advisory board 
for use in furthering the combine. The point as to which in- 
formation was refused was as to the face valueof the certificates 
received by each of the combining corporationsfor its property. 

ud explained by Mr. Parsons, the theory of distribution was 
this: 

First. The amount of capital invested in each was taken into 
account; that is, what it would cost to produce each. 

Second. There was added a difference in favor of refiners 
able at the same expense to produce higher results, and the 
whole matter was eventually arranged by agreement.” 

The only material piece of evidence more detinitely fixing the 
basis is the testimony given by Mr. Moller with regard to the 
North River Refinery. 

This was an old refinery in New York City, at the corner of 
Water and Corlear streets, which had been in almost continuous 
operation since it was enlarged in 1873, its capacity being 800 or 
1,000 barrels per day. In 1887 its actual expenses for refining were 
claimed to be about 50 cents per 100 pounds, and the business 
had not been profitable for the last fewyears. Being approached 
by Mr. Searles with reference to the proposed combine, Mr. 

oller, the manager of the North River Company, acceded, and 
it was informally arranged that in return for its property $700,- 
000 in certificates of the new combine should be paid. On find- 
ing out, however, the proportions in which it was proposed to 
distribute the entire amount of certificates among the combin- 
ing concerns, Mr. Moller concluded that the North River re- 
finery was being unfairly treated, and that the other concerns 
were receiving a greater amount of stock in proportion to the 
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worth of their property than it was proposed ide to his com- | between the prices of raw and refined sugars) was raised to 82 


y—the Havemeyers & Elder alone recei between $16,- 
890,000 and $17,000,000, the Matthiessen & Wiechers Co. $6,500,- 
000, and the Oxnard refinery $7,500,000—and suggested that 
they had better. buy his company outright, which was done at 
$350,000 cash, instead of $700,000 in certificates. 

Taking this into consideration with later statements, the facts 
seem to be that, for the purposes of capitalization the old refin- 
ing plants which were afterwards closed up as worthless and 

- their machinery left to rust, were accepted at the valuation of 
the entire amount of capital which had been invested in them, 
and this doubled to make the figure of the trusts certificates 
which their owners were to receive; while the newer plants 
were given as much greater an amount of certificates as, upon 
full consideration, they were worth with their new machinery, 
economical processes, and good will, in comparison with the prac- 
tically worthless plants first appraised. The $50,000,000 of cer- 
tificates—85 per cent of which were at once issued, and other 
property purchased by a part of the remainder—represented 
therefore properties which at some time might have cost $15,- 
000,000 or $20,000,000; of which, however, about $12,000,000 worth 
was all that was actually needed or ever afterwards used for 
sugar refining purposes, and the actual worth of which, that is, 
the cost of building new plans equally effective, was less than 
$10,000,000. 

Thecombinationthus being formed, the Havemeyers aban- 
doned their exporttradein view of the greater profits to bemade 
bylimiting production and controlling the home market; so 
many of the 1 economical refineries were closed that the sup- 

ly of sugar was reduced to the demand at the higher prices 
Med by the trust, which now exacted a margin between the 
prices of raw and refined of about 12 cents a pound in 1888, and 
1j cents in 1882. 

Meanwhile the Spreckels interests built great new rival re- 
fineries at Philadelphia. The courts of the State of New York 
pronounced the combine an illegal one, and the question of the 
readjustment of duties upon sugar became a mooted one in Con- 

ress. Under these influences the refining margin which had 

n above 1.4 cents at the beginning of 1859, and above 1.6cents 
inSeptember of the same year, wasdropped to three-fourthsof a 
cent in December, 1889, and by August, 1890, reduced to 0.53 cents 
remaining at below .6 cents until after the McKinley bill was 
passed, and the November elections held. Early in 1891a new 
organization was perfected, thus described by Willett & Gray's 
Sugar Trade Journal, which has since then served as the organ 
of the trust: 

JANUARY 12, 1801. 

On this date the Sugar Refineries Company (sugar trust) ceased to exist, 
and the “American Sugar Refining Company” an business with the prop- 
erties of the former com transferred to them. The American ar 
Refining Company is lyorganized under thelaws of the State of New 
Jersey, with capital of $25,000,000, preferred stock, bearing 7 per cent accum- 
ulative interest, but having no further claim to division of profits, and $25,- 
000,000 of common stock entitled to such dividends as may be declared from 
time to time. Also $10,000,000 of 6 percent bonds. * + 

Our estimate is that the new — be 0 tions with 810.233.838 
5 and investments, ot w. over $5,000, was in cash and availa- 

The issue of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle of No- 
vember 1, 1890 (page 609), contains the reports of the London 
experts to whom the trust submitted its books and statements 
when it was undergoing reorganization to avoid suits which were 
brought by the New York State authorities, and when it changed 
its name to The American Sugar Refineries Company." In 
this report the experts say: 

The statements furnished to us indicate that the original organization in- 


cluded no working capital, and that about $10,000,000 was subsequently bor- 
rowed to be used for that purpose. 


These experts, Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths & Co., were 
chosen agents of the sugar trust, and, of course, made as favor- 
able a statement as possible. The statement ischiefly remarka- 
ble for the fact that it shows that the entire working capital 
used by each company in the trust was withdrawn by the owners 
of the refineries at the time of the going into the trust. What 
they put into the trust was simply their bare plant, so that, in 
rec oning she amount of watered capital, we must base the esti- 
mate on the actual value of the plants. 

The history of the New Jersey Company thus launched isa 
later and better known chapter. 

Shortly after the reorganization above noted, Spreckels et al. 
were taken in and $25,000,000 additional stock issued, half of it 
being! preferred,“ and half common.“ All substantial rivalry 
was thus destroyed, and the smaller and less advantageously 
Situated plants having been shut down, their laborers dis- 
charged, and their machinery left to rust, the business has since 
then been carried on with plants (in operation) worth $10,000,- 
000—against which has been issued $10,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
bonds“ and $75,000,000 of stock; while, on the other d, the 
refining margin (which, for months under the Spreckels compe- 
tition, been reduced to 60 cents per 100 pounds difference 


cents in 1891, $1.035 in 1892, and $1.15 in 1893. 
SUGAR TRUST PROFITS. 


The following quotations are from Willett & Gray's “Analysis,” 
1888-1889-1890, February, 1891, page 3: 


Summary.—1888. Total consumption of the United States, 1,457,264 tons, or 
10,200,848 barrels. Sugar trust refined 987.570 tons, or 6,912,990 barrels, and 
the nontrust 371,866 tons, or 2,008,202 barrels. Consumed without refining. 
97, barrels. trust averaged 23,043 barrels daily, and 


trust earnings, 
e certificates. ` 
Sugar trust refined 472 tons, or 5,974,304 barrels, and the nontrust refined 
433,358 tons, or 3,033,506 barrels. Consumed without refining, 126,001 tons, or 
862,007 barrels. Sugar trust averaged 19,915 barrels daily, and the nontrust 
averaged 10,111 barrels daily. * * + 

S trust paid 85,000,000 cash in dividends in 1889, and distributed 8 per 
cent in certificates. The sugar trust earnings, as above, from refining in 
1889, Mr 23.9 per cent on the certificates. 

1890. talconsumption of United States, 1,522,731 tons, or 10,059,117 barrels. 
Sugar trust refined 974,937 tons, or 6,824,559 barrels, and the nontrust refined 
464,194 tons, or 3,253,558 barrels. Consumed without refining, 83,000 tons, or 
581,000 barrels. ovens trust averaged 22,748 barrels daily, and the nontrust 


Sugar trust paid $5,000,000 cash in dividends in 1890. The trustearn- 
ings, as above, from refining in 1890 equaled 6.4 per cent on the certifi- 
cates. 


Estimate for 1891 ( Willett & Gray's Analysis, 1859, 1889, 1890, page 3). 


American S 
Other refin 


+ + American Sugar Refining Com 
per pound profit, $4.48 per ton—$4, 860, 
cent on common... 

It is always enco to ha ve a “send-off” for a new business in 
a new year, and the American 8 fining Company has this fortune in 
having at this time a profit as g as secured of, say, one-half cent per pound 
on at least 100.009 tons of raw sugar bought, which inciudes a large amount 
of the Sandwich Islands sugars, say $1,120,000 profit on the import account. 

It will be noted that Willett & Gray’s estimate of the profits 
of the sugar trust for 1891 was based on the expectation of one- 
fifth cent per pound POETES In a former paragraph on the 
same page of their '' Analysis" it is explained that the cost of 
refining in 1891 could not be estimated at over one-half cent per 
pound. The actual results for the year, as shown by their tables 
at page 8 of the Sugar Trade Journal for February 8, 1894, were 
0.828 cent margin, or 0.328 cent instead of one-fifth cent per 
pound net profit, or actual net profits of between $8,000,000 and 
$9,000,000 on a total investment claimed of $10,000,000, of which 
but $8,000,000 were even available assets, not to say actual cash 
this on refining account alone and in addition to the $1,120,000 
profits on import account. 

For 1892 the margin, after all possible deduction, as given at 
page 8 of the Statistical Journal of*February 8, 1894, was 1,035, 
which, deducting the one-half cent estimated by itself as the 
cost of refining in 1891, leaves 0.535 cent per pound as the net 
profit, even if refining processes had not been improved, or 
more than 150 per cent net profit in one year upon the total 
ne investment. : 

In 1893, on the same authority and by a similarcalculation, we 
find the net profits to be 0.653 cent per pound, indicating net 

rofits, without allowance for the steady decreasing cost of re- 

ning,or nearly 165 per cent in one year upon necessary invest- 
ment. 

It is true that meanwhile $25,000,000 additional stock has been 
issued; but it is also true that, comparatively small as was the 
cost of the Spreckels and other refineries thus secured, their 
worth to the trust being new, of great capacity, and refining more 
cheaply than most of those of the trust -was even greater in pro- 
portion to the exorbitant price paid for them than was the worth 
of the original trust property when compared with the 810, 000, - 
000 of bonds and $50,000,000 of stock issued upon it, so that the 
net profits of the trust—except so far as they may have been re- 
duced by blackmail to rivals, and subsidies in the shape of sine- 
cure salaries, fraudulent contracts, etc., to those in the inner 
circle—were above rather than below the astonishing figures 
above noted. ` 

It must be remembered that the trust isa blind pool; that the 
holders of its stock have no more access to its accounts and are 
no better informed than is the most ignorant outsider; so that 
it has become the great speculative mystery, and is now held 
only by the few on the inside who control it and the many on 
the outside who gamble in it. Not even a pretense is made 
of furnishing legitimate information. The date for the last an- 
nual meeting fell during the discussion of the tariff bill in the 
House. For that reason, as openly charged by the leading busi- 
ness and financial papers of New York, the meeting was ad- 


y, 1,085,000 tons at one-fifth cent 
; 7 per cent on preferred, 12.44 per 


journed in order that Congress might not at this critical time 
get a sight at its extortions for the past year. 
The matter still being pending in the Senate when the time 
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for the next monthly meeting came about, the directors simply 
stayed away; so that up to date every definite figure as to re- 
sultsol last pet business has been suppressed. A meeting has 
lately been held, and a 3 per cent quarterly dividend 

on the common stock, but no information given as to the undi- 
vided surplus. Outside investors are becoming somewhat im- 
patient and it will be hard much longer to withhold the iufor- 


mation so long suppressed. The probable nature of the showing’ 


to be made may be given by quoting that of the cor nding 
meeting a year since (as given in the Sugar Trade Journal, March 
9, 1893, page 3): 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING COMPANY. 
Ata of the boardof directors of the American Sugar Refining 
Company, held March 7, the following were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas the earnings of the company during the past quarter warrant an 
increase of dividends on the common stock; and 

Whereas since the annual report of the treasurer to stockholders on De- 
cember 1, 1892, received from the corporations whose stock is held by this 
company ped the year n: March 1, 1893), render unnecessary for work- 
ing capital the further retention of the surplus earnings of 1801 and 1892, as 
Shown by the annual report. 

Resolved, That there be paid a 8 dividend of 3 per cent on the com- 
mon stock, and in addition there be paid an extra dividend of 10 per cent 
on the common stock from the surplus earnings of 1891 and 1892, and that a 
dividend of 1} per cent be paid on that portion of the preferred stock of the 
company which is entitled to quarterly dividends, all the above dividends 
being payable on April 2 to stockholders of record March 13, when the trans- 
fer books will be closed, to reo on April 2. 

In addition to the above resolution, the statement is authorized that the 
company on March 1, after providing for all these dividends, has a surplus 
of net earnings of $5,000,000 in the treasury. 

Thecalculationsabove made are more conservative than others 
made by responsible authorities, 

At their head stands the Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin of New York City—the most important and respon- 
sible business and commercial periodical on the continent. In 
its issues of September 21, 1893, it stated editorially, that We 
have set forth as good reasons for our belief that in Eastern refin- 
eries it cost of refining) does not exceed one-half cent per pound,” 
and then concluded that the average net profit manipulated an- 
nually from the Eastern office of the trust is about 322,000,000. 
To this then adds the $6,500,000 which two days previously it 
had shown was being made by the Western end of the trust, and 
concluded: 

Weha te of 000 that is cl to th ost arbi- 
AR RE hs mua CRURA er PU OO NI 

PACIFIC COAST EXTORTIONS. , 

Only a mere reference is here made to the fact that the trust 
monopoly on the Pacific coast is even more merciless than in 
the East. On this point the calculation of the Journal of Com- 
mero, and Commercial Bulletin, September 19, 1893, was as fol- 

ows: 


But it is different in San Francisco. Our last quotations from there, 
about a week ago, gave the price of granulated sugar at 6}cents net cash 
in 75 barrel iots, and fine granulated d cents pound. Thus there was a 
difference of 1.41 cents between the net prices here and there on dry granu- 
lated, and of 1.06 cents on fine granulated, thus bringing the profit on the 
Western sugar trade up to 2.41 and 2.66 cents per pound, respectively, on the 
two grades, assuming that the cost of refining is thesame in the two places. 
But to this pons we must add the o uarter cent rebate secured from the 
Hawaiian ters, Which thus brings the aggregate profit per pound on the 
San Fra: business, as list prices, up to 2.66 and 2.91 Sana por pound 
on the grade mentioned. ven if we allow an extra cost for retining there, 
we still have the retiners' profits of not less than 2} and 2} cents 3 
Em and, applying the smaller amount to the total importations of 
130,000 short tons of raw sugar, we get an aggregate annual protit at 2) cents 

und of $6,500,000 from the business done by the Western Sugar Refin- 
tos mpany, the branch of the sugar trust in San Francisco. 
ACTUAL SUGAR PRICES. 

But short preface is needed for the figures below given. Jan- 
uary 22, 1891, in support of a charge that the sugar trust had 
increased the margin exacted between raw and refined sugars, I 
quoted from the statistics for the last ten years given in the 
Sugar Trade Journal for December 28, 1893. The Su Trade 
Journal for January 25 charged that my figures been 
tt garbled,” on the ground that reference should have been 
had to the figures for fourteen years previous, which it then 

rinted. Attention having been called to the factthat these last 

gures proved the charges to be substantially true, the Sugar 
Trade Journal for February 8, 1894, announce that all of its own 
figures, both those of December 28, 1893, and those published 
on Janyary 25, 1894, were wrong, and, calling them the *'gar- 
bled figures ol Mr. WARNER," reprinted them once more, to- 
gona as so-called ‘‘ corrected ” tables which it had meanwhile 
compiled. : 

The following are the so-called *'corrected" tables, and a 
glance serves to show that they demonstrate the prompt and 
3 which the trust has taken of the opportunity 

or extortion afforded by the McKinley law—no suggestion be- 
ing —Á— to call attention to the prompt and steady 
increase of the refining margin from the end of 1887, when the 


sugar trust was formed until 1890, when the Spreckels competi- 
tion and the tendency of the McKinley bill dictated moderation, 
and the equally prompt and steady increase of the ex- 


acted which followed the enactmentof the McKinley law and the 
swallowing of the Spreckels competition by the trust combine, 


Comparative quotations of raw and refined, 1884-1898. 
[Corrected tables, adjusted to net cash prices, by Willett & Gray.] 


2 Cents. Cents. ^ ^ 
s5 6.775 7.812 1.037 5, 487 0. 675 
— Aie 6.734 7. 503 0. 859 5. 540 6, 155 0.610 
6.437 7.800 0. 863 5. 362 §. 000 0. 638 
6.205 6.908 0. 703 5.375 6. 062 0. 687 
6. 109 7. 187 1.087 5. 800 6. 687 0.797 
5.700 6. 650 0. 950 6. 162 6.737 0. 575 
5.906 6. 750 0. 844 5. 908 6. 453 0. 485 
5. 675 6.587 0.912 6. 062 6.750 0. 688 
5. 563 6. 484 0. 921 6.187 0.906 0.719 
5. 609 6. 390 0.781 6.093 6.546 0. 453 
6. 608 6. 141 0. 583 6.000 6.593 0.593 
2 ET 5.336 5.912 0. 586 0.250 6.625 0.375 
Yearly average 997 6.814 0.817 5. 865 6. 473 0.608 
Net cash. 875 6.780 0.923 5.729 6.441 0.712 


1 


E] 


6.125 0.500 5.200 5.825 0.625 

5. 708 ' 0.437 5.125 5.077 0. 562 

March 5. 562 0. 663 5. 150 5.725 0.575 
5.796 1.014 3.171 5.680 0.518 

May. 5.484 0. 859 5.125 5.734 0, 609 
June. 5.437 0.748 0.187 5.850 0. 663 
July. 5. 300 0.795 5.265 5.985 0.670 
August........ 5.237 0. 828 2.312 6.037 9.775 
5. 296 0. 650 5. 390 6.078 0. 688 

5.187 0. 638 6. 640 6. 406 0. 768 

5.106 0. 524 5.934 6. 630 0. 693 

5.175 0. 550 5.940 6.875 0. 985 

Yearly average 5. 463 0. 684 5.370 6.043 0.673 
Netcash........ 5.338 0.781 5.245 6.613 0.768 


g 


aes UN: 5.950 7.125 1.175 5.690 7.050 
5.513 6. 800 1.287 5.563 7.000 

5.435 6.750 1.315 6.112 7.255 

5. 500 6.750 1.250 7.975 8. 406 

5.480 6. 750 1.270 7.812 8. 550 

5. 500 6. 808 1.005 8.025 9. 100 

5. 893 7.525 1.732 7. 997 9. 062 

6.245 7.530 1.305 6.912 8. 300 

6. 490 7. 656 1.166 6. 375 8.000 

RV py 6.187 7.490 1.308 6. 046 7.235 

6. 240 7.250 1.010 5.724 6. 890 

5.200 7.250 1.050 6.000 6.750 

Yearly average 5. 886 7.150 1.394 6.586 7.199 
Net cash 5.749 7.007 1.258 0:433 7.640 


1890. 1891. 
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CHOLERA EXPLOITATION... 

There is room here for but one special N of trust greed. 
During the latter part.of the summer and early autumn of 1892 
the prevalence of cholera in Europe, and especially at Hamburg, 
the principal shipping point for European sugars, made out of 
the question any competition from abroad on any terms what- 
ever. Taking advantage of this (see page 8, Sugar Trade Journal, 
February 8, 1894), the sugar trust increased its margin between 
raw and refined sugars from I. I cents in July and August to 1.25 
in each of the months, September, October, and November, and 
to 1.2 in December, or, in other words, extorted an additional 
bonus until there had been sufficient time after the subsidence 
of the cholera scire to permit of the sty ee having: been 
made for the actual importation of sugar from: abroad, its mar- 
gin charged for January, 1892, dropping to 1.13 cents and de- 
creasing for each of the six months following. At an average 
ineresse during these four months of nearly 14 cents per 100 
pounds over the already exorbitant margin, the extra b 
extorted by the American sugar combine from onw: poopie; 
trembling under the scourge of God, was between one a 
and two millions of dollars. 

EFFECT UPON LABOR. 

From the very beginning the objest,of the trust was to secure 
fits by large margins on comparatively limited scales. Its 
terests, therefore, were directly op to those of the wage- 
earners employed, the demand for whose labor is in direct pro- 
rtion to the amount of product and extent of the demand for 
their labor, rather than upon the amount of profit for himself 

which the employer can squeeze out of a limited production. 

From the: beginning, therefore, the trust found it profitable 
to limit its production, even at the expense of closing refinery 
after refinery and leaving its machinery to rust while its owner 
was paid large dividends from the increased fits on others. 
The following is the present exhibit of the conditions of concerns 
owned by the trust, ae La N taough — or 
burned, is-still paying ends to its former owners, or those 
to whom they have transferred their stock: 


Trust concerns. 
Companies. 
Haven & aei Su- Working. 
fining sn 
toam : esr meyer & Eld —— 
mpany. er house. 
De - 5 Donn er Su- Closed since 1887. 
ing Company. 
pie & Meyer Company . Burned September, 
1889; not rebuilt. 
Havemeyer Sugar Rein- Connected with F. O. 
ing Company. Wiech- 
ers house. 
F. O. Matthiessen & Working. 
Wiechers Company. 
Moliers & Sierck Com- | 500 Brooklyn Dismantled. 


Nertt River Sugar Re 


finingOompany;, — | | |. ay 
m ; 
xad Bromere Com- 400 Brooklyn Do. 
pany. 
Sugar Refin-|  3,000| Boston Working, 


ing Company. 
Bay State Company Dismantled; machtnery 
used in Standard 


house. 
Continental Sugar Refin-| ^ 500 do Connected with Stand- 
ing Company. ard. 
Boston Sugar Refining | 1. 500 do Working. 
Company. 
Forest City Sugar Refin: Closed since 1887. 
ing Com y. 
St. Louis Sugar Refining St. Louls...... Da. 
M. 
Loui- Sugar Refn» 
ingCompany. New Orleans. Working connected. 
Planters Sugar 
Company. 
AmericansugarRefining Under lease to Western 
Company. S Com- 
pany, C. Spreckels, 
California Sugar Refin-| 1,600 |....d0........... Under lease to Western 
ing Company, Spreek- Sugar Refining Com- 
els, president. pany, C. 
manager. 
Harrison Frazier Com- Working. 
DA ee 
E. C. cht & CO...  19300|....d0........... Se with Frank- 
S; kels Sugar Refin-| 5,009 |....d0........... Working. 
iz Company. 
Burned, 1893. 


Tialkwere sues Roi Connected with Spreck 
aw: u n- 0 » 
ing Coane els. 

As to the class of labor employed in the: refineries: left run- 
ning, the wages paid, and the treatment of employés, the follow- 


ing from the New York Sun of June 19, ser 5 very pertinent. 


It is not urged that the trust is malevolent; but the following is 
the background against which must be estimated the plea.of 
Mr. Havemeyer in behalf of American labor—while he pockets: 
as extra protection“ profits five times the total amount paid 
in wages to.the wretched immigrants who drop in their tracks 
from heat, fatigue, and hunger in the latter part of their twelve- 
hour daily tasks: 


THE HEAT IN THE SUGAR REFINERIES. 
Average temperature, 125°—Many prostrations—An employé made insane: 

The excessive heat is causing much suffering among the thousands of em- 

ployés inthe Williamsburg sugarretineries: Already there have been m 
tions. During the corresponding hot o last year there were, it 

said, more than a thousand cases of pr on. from the intense heat in 
the buildings. The ambulance servive became practically useless, and all 
that could be done was to carry the victims out of the refineries and leave 
them in the street to get home as best they could. — ofthe victims died. 

The average temperature on every floor but the first floor issaid to be 125° 
and the temperature sometimes is as high as 150°. There are about 4, 
men employed, who are divided between the day and the night shíft. Most 
of them are Poles and Hungarians: the Germans make up the balance. The 
average pay is about $1.20 a day for twelve hours’ work. Last r the fire- 
men inaugurated a movement to have three shifts in twenty-four hours of 
eight hourseach. Had they been successful the other employés would have 
made the same demand. The movement failed and many of the firemen lost 


places. . 

The Eastern District Hospital in South Third street received a call yester- 
day morning to Havemayer's refinery at South Fourth street and Kent ave- 
nue. * * When Surgeon Neeson got there he discovered that the time- 
keeper had been o by heat. The surgeon's services were refused, 
and no one would give the name of the timekeeper: It was said afterwards 
that the timekeeper was taken home, Another callan hour later from Have- 
meyer's South street refinery was answered. by St. Catherine's Hos- 
pital ambulance. but the victim was not removed. 

About 2 o'clock yesterday morning Michael Kovolki, a Hungarian, 32 years 
old, who boarded at 103 Kent avenue, Williamsburg, either fell or jumped 
out of a fourth story window of the Mollenhauer Sugar Refining Company's 
building at South Eleventh street and Kent avenue. His back was broken, 
and he was taken to the Eastern District Hospital, where his condition was 
pronounced critical. Afterwards, at his own request, he was taken home. 

At the time Kovolki was injured it was said that he was driven insane b; 
the heat, and when in this condition jumped out of the window. At the of- 
fice of therefinery no inf n was given. told the ambulance 
surgeon in the hospital that he greatly from the heat, and. did not 
know how he got out of the window. 


INTERFERENCE WITH LEGISLATION. 


It would be superfluous to note in detail the scandals which, 
in connection with sugar trust bribery and lobbying, have grown 
more and more flagrant, until the very name of the trust isa 
synonym for rascality, and the taint of association with its man- 
agers fatal to political or personal repute. From the time fif- 
teen years ago—when Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Searles appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House to protest 
against Sepia D a vage 8 3 to prevent the reve- 
nue from being uded by the artificial coloring of imported 
sugars, so as to bring them. below the Dutch standard which 
properly represented their value and the basis of customs-house 
valuation—down to the chamber hearings that they have lately 
procured on every hand, after the public had been ostentatiously 
assured that no hearings“ would be given interested parties 
through the stages, first, of a loose coterie, then of a formal 
combine, and latterly of a legally constituted trust—its develop- 
ment has been steady; its repute and practices consistent, and its 
representatives practically the same. 

e following is quoted from late Senate investigation: 
Senator ALLEN. That is what I mean, whether the American Sugar Re- 


Company since its. organization, and the Ameri: 


fining ican Sugar Trust or 
pool before the o: tion of the present company, had not endeavored 
to control legislation of Congress with a view of protecting its interests and 
with a view of making money out of such legislation as might be enacted 


here? ; 


* La ? * G * * 
Mr.HAVEMEYER. Undoubtedly. ThatiswhatI have been down here for. 
E ^. * E * H * 
Senator ALLEN. HadyouortheS Refining Com; contributed any- 
thing to the campaign fund in New York last year? 2 2 ' 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. e Democratic campaign fund? 


Senator ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Do you mean the national campaign fund? 
Senator ALLEN. The Democratic State campaign fund of last year. 
Mr: HAVEMEYER. I will have to answer that in the affirmative. 


* * * = = * * 
Senator ALLEN. Did you alsocontribute something tothe Republican came 
paign fund? F 
Mr. HA I will have to look that 


. up. 
Senator ALLEN. What is your recollection as to the fact? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. The local fund? 
Senator ALLEN; Yes, the State fund. That is, for the State campaign? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER.. Wealwaysdothat. I have not the amount in my mind 


S $ 5 Li 2 £ 8 


Senator ALLEN. In 1892 did you contribute to either party? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. The local es? 
Senator ALLEN. The national parties. — 
Mr. HAVEMEYER.. No, sir; but always to the local parties. 
distinct. 
* 


Let that bo 


* 2 = * bd Li 


Senator ALLEN. And you contribute to both parties with the expectation. 
that whichever party succeeds your interests vni be guarded? 
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Mr. HAVEMEYER. We have a good deal of protection for our contribution, 
Pm rss ALLEN, Therefore you feel at liberty to contribute to both par- 


? 
Mr. HAVEMEYER. It depends. In the Stateof New York, where the Dem- 
ocratic majority is between 40,000 and 50,000, we throw it their way. In the 
State of Massachusetts, where the Republican majority is doubtful, they 


probably have the call. 
Senator ALLEN. In the State of Massachusetts do you contribute any- 
thing? 


Mr. HAVEMEYER. Very likely. X 
$ 9 Li LI "MT o LI 

Senator ALLEN. However, in the State of New York you contribute to the 
Democratic nw and inthe Commonwealth of Massachusetts you contribute 
to the Republican party? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. It is my impression that wherever there is a dominant 

wherever the ority is very large, that is the party that gets the 

contribution, because it is the party that controls local matters. 

Senator ALLEN. Then the sugar trust is a Democrat in a Democratic 
State, and a Republican in a Republican State? 

€: MATE As far as local matters are concerned, I think that is 
about it. 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of Maine you control the refineries at Port- 
land, do you not? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. That is defunct. We would not give anything to the 
State of Maine. 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of Pennsylvania where do your contribu- 


tions go? 

Mr. — I will have to look that up. 

Senator ALLEN. — is a Repu! n State, and your contribu- 
tions 3 go to the M peus party, do x. not? 

Mr. VEMEYER. It would be a local matter. Philadelphia was—— 

Senator ALLEN. In the State of your nativity or the nativity of your cor- 
poration, New Jersey, where do your contributions go? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I will have to look that up. 

Senator ALLEN. I understand that New Jersey is invariably a Democratic 
State. It would probably go to the Democratic ? 


Mr. HAVEMEYER. Under the theory I have suggested if they were there it 
would naturally go to them. 
* * * * $ * * 


Senator ALLEN. In the State of California did you contribute to the cam- 
paign fund of tbe Democratic or Republican party there? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I know no about that. 

Senator ALLEN. Inthe State of Louisiana you contribute, however, do 
you not? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I know nothing about that. 

Senator ALLEN. Who would know about Louisiana and California? 

Mr.HAVEMEYER. I believe Mr. Spreckels is the president of the Western 


refinery. 
Senate ALLEN. Andthis money that you contribute to these different 
* * * ]ocal LT emm npo M 


parties for campai urposes 
money comes out. of the corporation of the Sugar Company 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. And is a part of the expenses of that company? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. Charged up on your books as expenses? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator ALLEN. And the books of your Refining Company would show the 
amount of money which you have ann contributed to the respective 
political parties, and the State in which it was contributed, would they not? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. I do not think it shows in that form. 

Senator ALLEN. How wouldit show—as so much money? 

Mr. HAVEMEYER. It would show that a payment was made, and that pay- 
ment would have to be explained by the party who made it. 

* * $ * s e * 

Senator ALLEN. The manner in which he did expend it actually would not 
appear upon your books? 

r. HAVEMEYER. No, sir. 
Ld * + * = * * 


Setator ALLEN, I understood you to say awhile 1n substance that the 
McKinley act had been a very favorable act for the erican Sugar Refin- 


Mr. HAVEMEYER. Yes, sir. : 

In the light of the above it is comparatively easy to understand 
the invariable successes, up to date, of the sugar trust I UE 
extraordinary protection given them by the McKinley bill—the 
immunity t disclosure of their affairs to census officials— 
given them by both Republican and Democratic Administra- 
tions—their success in the United States courts, which have but 
lately practically declared anti-trust laws to be worthless and 
ee the Federal suits against the sugar trust and the pro- 
gressive series of changes ingens’ the declared convictions of 
those who permitted themselves to be responsible for them) by 
which, from the date it left the House, the proposed sugar tariff 
schedule has been successively made more and more advanta- 
geons to the trust, until the mooted question is as to whether it 

oes notafford opportunities for extortion equal to those secured 
by the McKinley act. 


SUGAR TRUST MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


The foregoing, it is submitted, covers the material points of 
the matters referred to. There are, however, certain matters 
80 frequently referred to as to deserve notice from their constant 
repetition, if for no other reason. 


First. Such statements as this are common. 
Journal, December 28, 1893: 


The coming year will o with 20 per cent of therefining 8 in the 
hands of independent refiners, and if the Wilson bill passes it is possible 
that 30 per cent more of our requirements for consumption might come from 
abroad, leaving but about 50 per cent of our consumption to be supplied by 
ths American Sugar Refining Company. 


Sugar Trade 


The statements of this paragraph are essentially false, the ex- 
cuse for making them consisting in the fact that by the deal of 
the ori l trust with refiners, later taken in, some of their 
refineries are not technically included in the trust property, 
their owners having simply made certain arrangements by which 
1 a part of the general combine of which the trust is 

e head. 

The trust refineries above listed, omitting those closed or dis- 
mantled, have a capacity of 45,000 barrels per day. The only 
refineries even ostensibly outside of the trust are the Revere 
Sugar Refinery (Nash, A & Oo.), Boston, with a daily 
capacity of 1,000 barrels; Mollenhaur Sugar Refining Company, 
Brooklyn, built in 1892, with a capacity of 1,800 barrels; Cun- 
ningham & Miller, Su Land, Tex., completed in 1891, with a 
capacity of 600 barrels; Henderson’s Refinery, New Orleans, 
erected in 1891, with a capacity of 300 barrels; Howell's Refin- 
ery, at Yonkers, erected 1893, with a capacity of 2,000 barrels, 
and McCahan’s Refinery, at Philadelphia, built in 1893, with a 
capacity of 2,000 barrels. These six refineries, with a total daily 
3 of 7,700 barrels (14 per cent of the total for all refin- 
eries in the country), are all running. If they were all entirely 
independent aud s competitors of the trust, they could not 
have a perceptible influence on the power of the trust to con- 
trol production and 5 “Practically, however, because of a 
common interest, and because many of the same men are inter- 
ested as stockholders in both the trust and antitrust refineries, 
there is no real competition. 

The question that naturally suggests itself here is, Why, if 
profits are so unusually high, are there rot more independent 
refineries?” It is because it takes a long time to construct a model 
refinery; because there are but few who understand the require- 
ments of such a refinery and can command the requisite capital; 
because these few are either now large holders of sugar trust 
certificates or are bribed by good bargains—like that of Spreck- 
els—to continue loyal to the trust; because of the uncertainties as 
to tariff and antitrust legislation, which may at any time intro- 
duce competition and uce profits to normal; and because the 
trust, through combination with the wholesale grocers, controls 
the distribution of the refined product in this iii A 

If the trust thinks that these outside refineries are likely to be- 
come meddlesome factors in the control of pricesit can purchase 
them at twice their original cost. This is what it did with the 
Spreckels refinery at Philadelphia. 

Or it may pure one of the plants and induce the owner of 
the other to accept a large salary to become manager of the two 
refineries united under one name. This is what occurred in 
California, when the only two refineries west of the Mississippi 
River, one belonging to the trust and the other to 5 
were united under the name of the Western Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, with Spreckels as manager. 


Second. In the same number of the Sugar Trade Journal, De- 
cember 28, 1893, the following appears: 

D 1893 there have bsen imported 14,277 tons of fore 

inst 5,586 tons in 1892, the increase 

es at the end of the old crop season. 

The statement here quoted from the sugar trust's organ is & 
peculiarly transparent evasion. Itis doubtless true that some 
14,000 tons of foreign refined sugars were through the 
custom-houses in 1593, compared with 5,600 tons in 1892; but 
the inference that this corroborates the statement in the pre- 
ceding paragraph that our imports are likely greatly to in- 
crease, and the suggestion that the increase in imports durin 
the last year was largely due to scarcity of supplies at the en 
of the old crop season, is so groundless as to impose upon none 
but the ignorant—for whom it was intended. 

The United States consumption of refined sugar in 1893 was 
above 1,800,000 tons; the total amount impor was therefore 
less than five-sixths of 1 per cent, and since it includes not 
mereiy such special sugars for confectioners’ and druggists’ 
purposes as are not manufactured here, but also chance ship- 
ments by ‘‘tramp” steamers to make up cargoes, and cases of 
re®xport, the facts stated are utterly without significance. It 
needs no argument to show how baseless is the assertion that 
“scarcity of supplies at the end of the old crop season” had 
anything to do with the importations of refined sugar. The 
fact is that sd ah of refined sugar during 1893 were imma- 
terial and casual, as has been the case for years. 


Third. The Sugar Trade Journal of December 28, 1893, says: 
Taken altogether, the fluctuations of prices have been fewer than in raw 
sugars, and making T average prices for the year we find that centrifu- 
8 have averaged 3.68 cents per pound, while granulated has averaged 4.84 
cents per pound, a difference of 1.16 cents pound, which has been the 
usual difference and was the usual difference ten years ago when the busi- 
ness was entirely in the hands of independent refiners. 
In the same number, at page 3, is given a summary for the 
last ten ne of **quotations for 962 buds Sx sugar," and 
“ quotations for granulated sugar." Taking the figures fur- 


refined, 
being largely due to scarcity of sup- 
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nished by the trust organ itself the margins in vogue at the close 
of each year are found to be, for 1884, nine-sixteenths cent; 
for 1885, nine-sixteenths to ten-sixteenths cent; for 1886, nine- 
sixteenths cent; while the average for the year was materially 
higher in 1884 only. j 
n the other hand, again quoting from the trust organ, the 
corresponding margins in vogue at the close of the last three 
years were as follows: 1891, # cent; 1892, 1j cents; 1893, 14 cents +. 
It only remains to note that in order to pin the trust so that it 
can not wriggle away, figures are quoted'elsewhere in this mem- 
orandum from its own latest manipulations of statistics. 


Fourth. In its issue for September 23,1893, the Sugar Trade 
Journal published a full page discussion of the legislation of the 
several beet-sugar producing countries, concluding as to Ger- 
many (the only point from which it then even claimed danger 
of competition), that— : 

The reduced bounty to be paid from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 1895, is equal 
to the following for 100 pounds: Class A, testing below 98, 13} cents; Class B, 
testing 99} or over (including granulated), 21} cents; Class C, testing between 
98 and 99}, 17} cents. 

Had this statement been left without explanation, it would 
have deceived no one conversant with the business; but this 
page (not likely to be closely scanned except by exporta) was 

receded by an editorial in heavy face, Sugar Sugar 

finers,” which was as follows: s 

As a matter of fact, the German refiners would receive discrimination or 
protection of 21} cents per 100 pounds (nearly one-fourth cent per pound), be- 
cause this is the amount of duty which the German 5 on the 
exportation of granulated sugar from August 1, 1892, to July 31, 

This statement, falsified as it was by the memorandum above 
quoted, which was hidden among the statistics, was immediately 
given extended currency throughout the country, and was ap- 
parently the basis upon which the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House was asked to impose and did impose a compensa- 
tory ! protection" of one-fourth cent per pound on refined sugar. 

So little, however, was the trust ready to back its own state- 
ments that, to save the reputation of its organ, it gave room 
within a month (in its issue of October 26, 1893) for corrections 
Írom the two rival leading sugar trade journals, both calling at- 
tention to the fact that since the export bounty on the crudest 
raw sugar was nt least 13j cents per 100 pounds the refiner en- 
fon as net bounty only the difference between this and the 

igher rate on the smaller quantity of product that could be re- 
fined from a given amount of raw, or at the most 61 cents per 
100 pounds; and, while its former misrepresentation was still 
current over the country and being used in private by the tools 
of the trust in Congress and elsewhere, on the 8th of February, 
1894 (see page 5 of that issue), it abandoned its former assertion 
and claimed only that— 

German refiners have 6} cents 100 2 advantage over American 
rellners on che same cost of manufacture in both countries. 

Fifth. Another characteristic plea is foundin the Sugar Trade 
Journal at page 4, in its issue of December 7, 1893: 

When we had a duty it was always pe, ening on the different grades of 
raw sugar to an equalization of an ad valorem basis, by which means the 
lower grades of sugar were made available within the means of the labor- 
ing classes, and those who could afford to use the best refined sugars paid a 

her tax to Government on them, but under the present proposal of an 
off-hand all-round duty at 1 per pound on all raw sugars, re; ess of their 
first cost, the low grade East India, Brazil, and West In Muscovados, 
from which will be made the lower grades of refined for the poor man's use, 
San e eee tt Sa OD tuis enel il c Tha e 

su 

cent ad La ie p discriminating tax against the poor man of over 17 — 
cen 

This argument is developed by Mr. Havemeyer in his Herald 
interview of March 25, 1894, when, after referring to the effect 
of the then proposed Senate schedule—which provided for a 
duty roughly proportioned to saccharine strength—when ap- 
plied to“ Palmyra Jaggery,” ''Ilolio," and other low-grade raw 
sugars, he suggests: 

It is not their i lawmakers')place to make the 
more for the inferior article he can afford to purchase 
the superior grade. 

The notorious facts are: First, the low grades of sugars as well 
as the high grades are manufactured into standard centrifugals, 
the question being not as to the quality of the product but what 
per cent of refined, as compared with its bulk, each grade will 
yield; second, the low grades of sugars which Mr. Havemeyer 
mentioned àre never sold in this country for other purposes 
than refining; third, so general is the use by our wage-earning 
population of standard granulated as distinguished from poorer 
sugars, that to assume they use inferior and dirty grades is as 
insulting as it is untrue; and fourth, Mr. Havemeyer's principal 
citicism of the original Senate schedule was based on his claim 
that it was not as high as it ought to be on the cheaper grades 
of foreign refined sugars. 

Sixth. The} field of trust misstatement is too rich to be ex- 
ploited here; but one other performance deserves notice. At- 
tentionhas already been called to the fact that the trust took 
advantage of the cholera scare to increase its margin for refin- 


man pay reall 
the rich man or 


ing, the trust’s latest ‘‘corrected” figures published on Febru- 


ary 8, 1894, showing that this margin had been increased from 
1.1 cents in July and August to 1 cents in September, October, 
and November, and 1j cents in December, 1892, This was with- 
out question the worst performance of the trust up to that date, 
and one must suspect that the wicked secretary“ writironikle” 
when he draf the following report, which Mr. Havemeyer 
read to the worthy stockholders at the annual meeting afew 
hue later; which is here called to his attention and reads as 
ollows: 

The report of the treasurer and the balance sheet of the company show 
the financial situation to the end of the fiscal year, December 1, 1892. The 
wisdom of the policy which, at the organization of the company, was — 
rated, of incre the volume of business by reducing asfar as practicable 
rr ign and which was continued during the year, resulted satisfac- 


Seventh, In the Sugar Trade Journal for March 1 appeared 
the following: 

Few people know what the consumers of other countries pay for refined 
sugars as compared with ourselves. We had the curiosity to ascertain by 
cable one day this week. and the following are the answers, turned into the 
United States currency: 

The American retail grocer paid for granulated 4.44 cents per pound. 

The German “ LII LII LLI LII 573 ^" “ “ 


The Austrian “ u “ “ “ 5.88 =" “ * 
The French “ " “ “ “ 9.58% “ i. 
The American “ “ “ “ 513 * e “ 
The German “u [rr ^" “ “ 632 " « ái 
The Austrian “ “ “ “ i 654 ^" “ “ 
The French ^" " t E] “ 10.07 “ “ 


The reader may be left to characterize this statement when he 
notes first that the cheap retail price of sugar in Great Britain, 
the one great free-trade country, is omitted from the above 
table; and when he recalls that the high prices to the retailer 
of sugar in the other countries named are invariably the result 
of internal taxation, the net price after this tax is deducted in 
each case being even less, in comparison, than our retailers are 
forced to pay, than could be expected when the excessive taxa- 
tion, excessive costs of complying with government regulations 
and the restrictive market ca by high prices in consequence 
of taxation are taken into account. 

Eighth. The mails of Congressmen have of late been filled, 
and all newspapers willing to be subsidized liberally scattered, 
with letters and appeals on behalf of so-called independent“ 
refiners, who appen to Congress not to take away the duty and 
independent refining. 

„independent“ refining, when considered as a 
competition with the trust, is a pure fraud, and the appeals in 
its behalf pure hypocrisy. An independent refiner is a cap- 
italist, frequently owning a good deal of sugar-trust stock him- 
self, who starts out generally to b'ackmail the trust, and always 
to gm by its work. : 

he most common Mom is to build a refinery on the most 
advanced plan and with every facility for refining sugar at the 
lowest cost possible. He then sells to the public at the price 
fixed by the trust, and busily drums for trade, making profits 
equivalent to those of the trust until he has become a formid- 
&ble enough rival to be bought out, as he generally is in the 
end, at two or three times the amount of his investment. Mr. 
Spreckels was one of the earliest and most successful of this 
class; the new refineries at Yonkers and Philadelphia are the 
latest examples. The independent“ refiners are entitled to 
even less consideration, if possible, than the original octopus it- 


self, 

Ninth. (1) Mr. Havemeyer's ‘‘interview” advertisement is 
worth special notice. Mr. Havemeyercomplains that the polar- 
iscope tests cuts off his raw materials. The very table he pub- 
lished shows that for sugars of 90? and above the specific duties 

roposed by the Finance Committee, graded according to polar- 
pe tests, are almost ideal, and that this is true exceptas to raw 
beet sugars from Europe and grades below 85°. As to raw beet 
sugars, it has already been noted that European bounties upon 
these, tending to furnish the sugar trust with this raw r o 
cheaper than it would otherwise be, are more than enough 
make up even the discrimination Mr. Havemeyer urges; while, 
as to the low grade sugars given as examples by him of the ob- 
struction to his purchase of raw materials, how immaterial is 
this argument may best be indicated by noting, first, that Pal- 
myra Jaggery " has for years ceased to be any material import, 
even under free trade in raw sugars, while the table requoted 
below shows the increasing tendency to exclusive use o m 
grade raws by Americanrefiners—this under absolute free trade: 


1893. 


Imports of raw sugars. 
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Tenth. In the same advertisement Mr. Havemey 
point that the discrimination which he alleges the Senate bill 
makes against raw beet sugars is a most serious matter, since 60 


er makes a 


rcent of the raw sugar product of the world is beet sugar. 

ven if fo bounties on raw beet sugars did not more than 
obviate the culty of which he complains, it may be appre- 
ciated of how little materiality is this fact to American refiners 
when it is noted that their main supply consists of raw cane 
sugars; that our imports of raw beet sugars are comparatively 
OR and last year amounted to less than one-sixth of our sup- 

es. 

Eleventh. Mr. Havemeyer threatens that our carrying trade 
would be diverted to England, and that our commerce would be 
ruined if free refined sugar were furnished our people by Eng- 
land or Germany. Inasmuch as the cheaper the sugar the 
greater the amount that would be used, it is hard to see why it 
would not take more instead of less shipping to bring here from 
England or Germany the greater amount of cheap sugar that our 
people would then use. As our export trade, especially in ag- 
ricultural ucts, is mainly confined to Great Britain and 
Europe, it is obvious how greatan advantage over the present 
commerce in raw sugar with tropical countries would be the 
building up of our carrying trade with Europe and the great 
inducements for tural exports thither. 

If Mr. Havemeyer's statements were true it would be a great 
&dvantage both to the American consumer and the American 
agriculturist, as compared with present conditions, to have the 
American refining business blotted out. But free would 
bring about nothing of the kind. It would, however, probably 
compel the sugar trust to keep all of its refineries running in 
order to sell here and abroad at lower prices enough sugar to 
insure it legitimate profit at the narrower margin. 

Twelfth. Mr. Havemeyer thinks free trade in sugar would 
ruin American barre! makers,stave cutters, etc., because, ashe 
explajns, foreign sugars are imported in sacks, while domestic 
sugars are distributed in barrels. 

If American sugars are distributed in barrels, it is simply be- 
cause either that is the cheapest way to get advantageous 
freight rates or because American dealers and grocers preier to 
handle it in that way, and the result of cheaper would 
simply be to cause a greater demand for barrels wherewith to 
pack the greater amount of sugar then to be distributed in 
America—this whether it was refined abroad or here—and these 
barrels would be made here in any case. 

Thirteenth. In the same advertisement Mr. Havemeyer in- 
quires, ‘Who cares for one-fourth cent per pound?” If he 
will face an audience of workingmen,or, better yet, one of their 
wives, and ask this question, he will never need further inform- 
ation upon this point, or upon the more practical one, Who 
cares for three-fourths cent per pound?" 

Fourteenth. And finally, Mr. Havemeyer explainsthathe, Mr. 
Searles, and other trustees of the American Sugar Refining Com- 
por are conscientiously working for the stockholders whose 

terests they hold in sacred trust, and he modestly states: 

To-day over 7.000 persons are interested as stockholders of the company. 
The average holding of stock is about $10,000. It has cost its holders on the 
a’ . With the exception of the limited amount which is used for 
— purposes, it is held for investment. 

The concentrated sweetness of Saccharin,“ which is said to 
be two hundred times sweeter than cane sugar, is weak compared 
with this. How disinterested are Mr. Havemeyer, Mr. Searles, 
and others can be inferred from this quotation: 


gures 
oeu of the — — receives 


nual income from the American 8 Company $100,000. Mr. 
Theodore A. Havemeyer receives 875. .000 as vice-president and 825, 
000 as trustee. Mr. J. E. Searles enjoys the same substantial income, $50,- 
000 as secretary and treasurer of the com and $25,000 as a trustee. The 
other members of the board, Messrs. F. O. thiessen, Wílliam Dick. and 
Joseph B. Thomas, all receive$25,000a year, making another annual expendi- 
ture of 75.000. There isa vacancy in the board of trustees, caused by the 
death of the late George Magoun, which necessitates another of 
$25,000 per annum. The Company therefore an- 


American 
n spends $350,000 in salaries for o 
DM as quoted in Louisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, April 14, 


The average holding of stock may be about $10,000, but the 
following is the testimony under oath lately given in the New 
York supreme court, as to where the majority of it was located, 
and recent evidence does not indicate that the control has 
changed hands. 

Matiniessen descrived the sugar trust’ ME. Haremeyer and he Worked to: 
ther and controlled in eq shares 831,000,000 of the $50,000,000 of capital.— 
Testimony af Olarenes A. Leonard, New York World, April 10, 1894. 


The richness of the statement that the stock had cost its 
holders on the average par may be appreciated when it is re- 
membered that the controlling intesests of Messrs. Havemeyer 
and Matthiessen were simply their share of $50,000,000 of stock 
representing property which by the trust's own organ in Janu- 


ary, 1891, was estimated at $10,293,336; and that the remainder, 
some $25,000.000 extra, was shortly afterwards issued to Mr. 
Spreckels and others at when their refineries were taken 
into the trust. No one will do Mr. Havemeyer the injustice to 
suppose for a moment that the proportion of stock to the real 
value of the property which Spreckels and others turned over 
was greater than he and Mr. Matthiessen took for themselves 
when they came in on the ground floor.” 

The best of Mr Havemeyer'sremarks, however, is his casual 
reference—'* with the exception of the limited amount which is 
used for speculative p it is held for investment." 

The literary critic is forced to regret that instead of saving 
this statement for a climax, Mr. Havemeyer violated rhetoric 
by putting it near the commencement of his advertisement. 
The utterly speculative character of sugar trust stock has 
been such for years that no more deadly insult could be given a 
business man than to accuse him of investing trust funds in it; 
and even asuspicion of dealing in it has of late been the one 
thing more prompt than detection in pool gambling or bucket 
snop speculation to ruin the character of any clerk detected in it. 

e total amount of sugar trust stock is $75,000,000—the com- 
mon stock, most favored for a being $37,509,000, or, 
375,000 shares: and from the following tables no one can doubt 
that for extent of dealings and violent fluctuations sugar trust 
stock has led the list. Practically not a cent of it is owned 
to-day except by “insiders” like Mr. Havemeyer and those who 
hold it for gambling purposes. 1 
Monthly sales of sugar trust common stock on New York Stock Exchange, with 

osing quotatio À 


highest, lowest, and el na. 
1894. monthly |Highest.| Lowest. | Closing. 
es. 
January 7. , 883,338 84) 78h 
Polrvary — — LS 000, 180 » 82 
. . SG IE A Ux. 100 a 90 
710,425 80 


Days of largest transactions “sugar common,“ New York Stock Exchange, Jan- 


uary 1, August 15, 1594. 


a 


85 
85) 
| m 
94 87 
931 
103 1 
1 104 
1 106 
115, 000 1 103; 
79, 300 102 
94, 000 100 
79, 400 103 
98,800 1 98. 
116, 200 1 1 
89, 336 1 1i 
111.200 101 97 
80, 200 
113. 700 1 101 
111,250 1 10% 


SUGAR TRUST IMPUDENCE. 
Omitting a galaxy of examples, I quote the masterpiece of 
sygar trust impudence: 


OUR NEWS. 
It will interest our friends who on us for information, and also show 
the practícal value of our wire ce, to which we call s al attention, 
to print what our competitors think of us, The Journal o erce and 
mmercial Bulletin says: The announcements of the Sugar Trade Jour- 
nal regarding im action by the United States Senate have attained 
the authority of official ns. No other paper in the United States 
knows so accurately what the Senate is going to do."—Sugar Trade Journal 
(sugar trust organ), June 21, 1894. . 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that I have sufficiently indicated why I 
can not support the pending rule and why I stand aghast at the 
probability of its being adopted by a Demoeratic House. 

But, sir, I remember how long the chosen people endured the 
taskwork before they revolted,and I consoie myself by counting 
the days—which are every day one less in number—before the 
sugar trust will be an outlaw, the recognized enemy alike of all 
legitimate business and every political party. 

And if again I see the nation's back bared for the scourge ofits 
insolence, | ean recall how upon Pharaoh fell curse after curse, 
until after the phere of darkness came the plague of des 
and remember- the vengeance of a free people once rou 
is as tireless as the wrath of God, of which it is the minister. 
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The Tariff on Coal. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. OHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 29, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce tax- 


ation, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: This is a proposition to place the article of 
bituminous coal upon the free list, and admit the coal products 
of other countries to invade our markets free of tariff duties in 
competition with the coal of our own production. I oppose the 


proposition. 


There is annually mined in the State of Ohio somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 15,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, and the 


district which I have the honor to represent on this floor pro- 


duces more than one-third and nearly one-half of the product of 


the State. 3 
More than 7,000 men are employed, and the business has grown 


to gigantic proportions. I therefore have a right to speak as 
one having some interest as well as feeling in this matter. Long 
since | grew to be a man the coal industry in my district began 
to be important. As early as my recollection the business was 


carried on in a very small way and upon a very primitive Bye; 
tem. Back of the date of the adoption by the people of the 


United States of the system of protective tariff coal mining in 


Ohio was an unimportant incident to the general industries of 
the State. 

Side by side with the passage of the Morrill tariff bill and the 
introduction of manufacturing industries into the States west of 
the Alleghany Mountains coal became an important feature of 
our industrial system. From the Hocking Valley count where 
Ilive, up to that point of time the mining had been principally 
in small drift mines for local consumption. Some small traffic 
on the Hocking Canal carried tbe products of the few mines to 
the neighboring towns, and it was used in the main for fuel in 
houses and shops, and here and there a mill or factory. To-day 
it is the greatest industry of my district. 

Three great railroad lines penetrate the coal fields of that re- 
gion and transport vast quantities of coal to supply vhe markets 
of Chicago, Detroit, allof the lake cities, and all the States of the 
North and Northwest; and it goes in vast quantities clear up 
into the Dominion of Canada. 

Coal mining, as a profitable occupation, is the handmaid and 
outgrowth of protective tariff. The use of coal as a fuel, if the 
sale of that commodity was confined to that use alone, would be 
an unimportant feature of our business. J feel safe in saying 
that if the coal product of Ohio was restricted in its use to the 
same purposes that it was used for prior to the war four out of 


every five of tho miners of Ohio would be out of employment 


and would have to seek other occupations. Thegrowth of their 
splendid industry, therefore, has been the outcome of the de- 
velopment of manufacturing in this country, and the develop- 
ment of manufacturing in this country has been the resultof the 
protective tariff system. 

Coal is the foundation upon which all industries are builded 
The great factory system of Chicago, of Milwaukee, of Detroit, 
of Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo; all along the 
line of the Great Lakes, and all through the interior States west 
of the Alleghanies, the machinery is driven by thecoal product 
of the industry of the miner. He makes the electric power 
that draws the electric car, and runs the electric lighting 
plant. Itis his coal that turns every wheel of industry, and 
every spindle is but the music of which his pick struck the key- 


note. 
ick of the miner is the tuning-fork of industry. The 
blow of that implement in the handsof the sturdy miner of Ohio 
sounds and reverberates across the continent, and reaches its 
ultimate cadence in the finished product of the looms and shops, 
and the multifarious industries of the great central Northwest. 
His labor is the spirit; their product is the body. His labor is 
the foundation; their product the capstone. 
Who, then, shall call the coal of my district “raw material“? 
By what system of analysis shall that finished product of the 


miner of Ohio be turned over by the sophistry of politics to the 


rude and coarser idea of a raw mater What been done 
to this load of coal as it stands upon the wagon at the mouth of 
the mine? It has been discovered by the genius of ea Bc 
the heart and brain of the owner of the land. Men of high skill 
have driven the entry into the bowelsof the hill. With the ap- 
plication of the e of scientific engineering these 
men, inured to hardship, brown of skin, grimy of hand, but 
strong of heart and steadfast of purpose, have entered the hill 
by lines as skillfully drawn as any engineer in this city ever laid 
out an avenue or crossed it with a street. With practiced art 
the miner has driven the entry, he has turned the room, he has 
shored the pillars, has laid his track,has exploded his cha 

of powder, broken down the foundation of the earth; the 
eternal stratum, laid before the waters subsided, has been shat- 
tered by his skill, and the broken fragments of the mountain 
have been gathered into the barrow, loaded into the car, trans- 
ported upon the iron track and delivered at the mouth of the 
mine, as much, to all intents and purposes, a finished product of 
the miner's skill as is the blade of the knife or the locomotive 
engine turned out ultimately in the great machine shops of Co- 
lumbus, Chicago, or Fort Wayne. 

I will not elaborate. I condemn the attempted distinction; I 
proclaim my undying opposition and hostility to a system of 
pose that will take of the finished product—the completed 

abor—of my constituent, and hand it over to the factory, the 
machine shop, thé gas works, the rolling mill, the woolen mill, 
or to any other industry as raw material, while the thing which 
is fashioned by reason of the mighty power communicated to 
machinery by this same coal is to be treated as a finished prod- 
uct and taxed to protect the manufacturer. 

I will always and under all circumstances combat the whole 
system. The men of my Congressional district are as much en- 
titled to protection as are the men of Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,or New Hampshire. What difference in 
policy or politics exists between the man who fashions the load 
of coal at the mouth of the mine in its shining black diamonds 
and the man who takes that coal and with it fashions the axe of 
Waterville or constructs the machinery of the loom at Great 
Falls; and why should not these men have protection; why 
Should these men's wages be cut down; why should the miner 
pE Sia have lower wages than the skilled artisan of New Eng- 

The miner of Ohio can not drive the loom of Pawtucket, but 
the loom driver of Pawtucket would be lost in the mine of the 
Hocking Valley and could not find his way out without assist- 
ance. Thecoal miner of my district would cutan awkward figure, 
8 handling the tools of the watchmaker of New Vork 

ity, but the watchmaker of New York would not only make an 
awkward appearance with the pick of the Hocking Valley coal 
miner, but he would probably bring down the slate over his 
head, to his sorrow. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this whole question is one of the protection 
of American labor and American industry. I will not consent 
to yield one jot of the rightof my constituents to that degree of 

rotection thatis to be accorded to other constituencies. This 

mocratic bill proposes to put an enormous tariif tax upon rice, 
and no tariff tax upon coal. Rice grows spontaneously out of 
the earth, and is cultivated to production without skill, by the 
cheapest form of human labor. Coal is produset, not by spon- 
taneous action, not by a contribution of nature in its develo 
ment, but by a steady and increasing warfare against nature 
its achievement. 

Sugar is to be taxed. Sugar is to be made expensive to the 
coal miner of the Hocking Valley because it is necessary to 
8 the sugar grower of Nebraska or of Louisiana. hy? 

fights for the Nebraska sugar raiser. Nature is the pro- 
lling power that forces the sugar cane through the rich al- 
uvial soil of Louisiana, and up into the stately stalk that isafter- 
wards crushed and ground by the hand of thecheap laborof that 
State, and yet great fortunes are to be poured out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States upon the Louisiana sugar grower, and 
the enormous trust in New York that is sapping the foun- 
dation of the very Government, ana stands with its g tic 
grip upon the very throatof the United States is to have millions 
upon millions poured into its coffers; but the men of the Hock- 
ing Valley, who have no special aid from Providence, and must 
open the hill, strike Herculean blows against the geologic forma- 
tion of that country must have no protection, and the coal syndi- 
cite of Nova Scotia may invade without charge the markets of 
the United States. 

„Oh,“ somebody says, but your interests are not to be af- 
fected; your mines are not in danger; coal will not be carried 
to Ohio and the markets of the lake country that you have de- 
scribed, from Nova Scotia nor yet from Europe or any other 
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country outside of the United States." Allow that to be true. 
1t mey De true to a large extent, but it is not true in its de- 
tails; but allow that it is true. Where does AT rompan come 
in? I am not complaining that the coal of Nova Scotia will 
come to the Hocking Valley or go to Chicago, but that the 
coal of Nova Scotia will come to New York, will go down to 
Boston, it will come to Baltimore, and then will crowd into the 
territory of the Maryland and West Virginia miner. 

It will go to Newport News and crowd its way to Norfolk. It 
will go down the Atlantic coast and supply Mobile, and New Or- 
leans, and Galveston, and by returning transportation on the 
Mississippi River will crowd its way to Mau and goas bal- 
last high up the eon: Then we shall see its effect di- 
rectly. The coal trains which now, from all the territory south 
of the Ohio River, run eastward to the Atlantic, shorn of the 
market upon which they now depend, will then cross the Ohio 
River and crowd their way into the markets now supplied by 
my constituents. 

But that is not all. That is not the greatest nor the most im- 
portant consideration. Free trade, or reduced tariff on the 
manufacturing industries of the country, will cut off the market 
forcoal. Every time you shut u eset at Chicago you have 
lessened the demand for the Hocking Valley coal. Every time 
2 rolling mill at Columbus banks its fires, there is a restricted 
demand for the Straitsville, Shawnee, and Corning product. 
What does this coal do? It is making the axes and the engines; 
iv is driving the machines that make the boots and shoes; it is 
turning the wheels and spindles that make the cotton and 
woolen fabrics; it heats the furnaces in which the potter bakes 
his wares. 

Shut upone of these institutions and you shut down that much 
demand for coal. Turn off the power that drives the great fac- 
tory, = have banked its fires and extinguished its goods, and 
thereby limited the product of coal. Buy these goods in Europe 
and the Hocking V. "t the Sunday Creek Valley, the Weliston 
and Pomeroy mines will suffer in the diminution ol the demands 
for their prosapia This is why I oppose it. This is why I de- 
mand that this 75 cents a ton shall be retained—every cent of it. 
I would advance it to a dollar a ton if I had my way. I would 
say that while the United States is a great industrial beehive, 
no pound of coal should cross the border mined by the cheap 
labor abroad to compete with the better labor of my country. 

There is not a better class of workingmen in the world 
than the miners. They take their lives in their hands. They 
are brave, industrious, faithful, energetic, and patriotic. Like 
every other class of people,there is a mixture among them. 
They are not all alike. Neither are all Congressmen alike. 
There are men in the mines whodisregard the law on occasions. 
There are men in this House who are not overscrupulous in 
obeying the laws of either God or man. 

The miner's work is enormously laborious. It tends to shorten 
life. It is extremely hazardous. Life and limb are constantly 
I have lived among them; I know 


in enden the mine. 
something of it. From the time this industry began to grow in 
Ohio I have been conversant with every detail of it. I know 


the men. The large majority of the miners in my district are 
men to the manner born; they own their houses; they are good 
citizens; they are not brigands or lawbreakers. 

The system of strikes and lockouts and controversies and all 
that is an incident to mining as it is an incident to every other 

at industry, and back of the organization of that class of 
(e in Ohio strikes were of constant recurrence and of the 
greatest pore evil, but under organized labor, with the sys- 
tem now in force, fair dealing and good times will always pro- 
duce harmony between operator and operative. 

The operators of our State are among the most enterprising 
business men of that State and of the country, and I have had 
them to say to me more than once, We deal with organized 
labor far more successfully than we did with the unorganized 
labor.” Organizations are powerful to promote general inter- 


ests. Organization is more powerful when it moves solidly as 
one man is the unorganized force of labor. The organized 
labor of the tm region is like the regular army of la- 


bor, and you deal with it through its constituted heads. The 
unorganized labor—the state in which every man is for himself— 
is a guerrilla system. You deal withit with no certainty that 
you are going to be sustained. 

I appeal, Mr. Speaker, to the thinking: men of this Congress 
not to force this issue upon the men of my district and my State. 
Do not single out this one great industry and strike it down. 
You are organizing a terrible raid upon the interests of m 
State. Wool is to be destroyed; lumber is to be destroyed; cos 
mining is to be destroyed, and the great iron industry, that is 
bringing into Ohio the ore of other States to be worked up b; 
the honest labor of that Státe,is to be stricken down. I 
never cease to condemn the course which you are pursuing. 
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Pension Legislation in Fifty-third Congress. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN F. LACE Y, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 20, 1894. 
The House having under consideration pension legislation— 

Mr. LACEY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In my remarks on the 25th of July, 1894, I pre- 
sented to this House a list of all the private pension legislation 
of this Congress, revising the same to include all bills passed 
up to August 3, 1894. In the closing days of the session some 

ditional bills have been passed, and Idesire to make the state- 
ment full and to detract nothing from so badarecord. I now 
add the following, which I believe will make the record com- 
plete, and it still remains a very shabby one, as against the old 
soldiers of the country. Only about one-tenth of a bill to each 
Senator and Representative is the sum total of the private pen- 


sion laws. 
OLD WAR. LATE WAR-—continued. 
1. H. R. 0213. Harriet R. Tate. 10. 8.1640. Otis Smith. 
2. H. R. 3065. James Lane. 11. H. R.2920. John Maholm. 
3. S. 253. Maria Hall. 12. H. R. 1214. Hannah Welch. 
4. 5.6228. Adeline J. Props. 13. H. R. 6050. Margaret A. Wood. 
5. S. 898. Jesse Davenport. 14. H. R.6103. Mary A. Menefee. 
15. H. R.6361. Pauline J. Smith. 
LATE WAR. 16. H. R. 4290. Drusilia J. Rigg. 
17. H. R. 855. Elizabeth Voss. 
1. H. R. 1717. Eliza Holmes. 18. H. R. 953. Mary P. Broughton. 
2. H. R. 3992. Julia Bews. 19. H. R. 1313. John Scott. 
3. H. R.3810. J. A. Walters. 20. H. R. 3070. G. L. Frey mire. 
4. H. R. 4811. Mary Trimble. 21. H. R. 3309. Ambrose Giseburt. 
5. H. R. 5371. Sarah Oddy. 22. H. R. 5703. Johanna Gleason. 
6. H. R. 5816. A. Donoghue. 23. H. R. 4490. H. C. Field. 
7. H. R. 856. John Stockw 24. H. R. 6203. A. F. Neeley. 
8. S. 160. Nettie N. Seaver. 25. H. R. 1463. Lucinda C. Wheeler. 
9. S.876. Rebecca H. Chambers. 26. Thankful Robbins. 
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Many of these bills have not yet received the Executive ap- 
proval, but I assume that they will not be vetoed, as there are 
not enough of them to attract the serious attention of the Presi- 
dent at this time,when he has the tariff bill on his hands. 

Besides these bills, the Senate has passed six others which 
have not been acted on in the House. I have been requested to 
compare this record with that of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Under Mr. Harrison and his Republican Senate and House of 
Representatives in that Congress 1,401 private pension bills 
were enacted into law, or thirty-one times as many as the Fifty- 
third Congress has passed. 

Mr. Harrison teh of all these bills, whilst Mr. Cleveland 
vetoed or pocketed 524 similar acts, or more than ten times as 
many as the present Congress has d. The record is now. 
complete, and I submit it to the candid judgment of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The Democratic Surrender. 


SPEECH 
„ HON. TOM L. JOHNSON, 


OF-OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the resolution by Mr. WILSON of 
West Vir, to recede from the disagreement to the Senate amendments 
to the bill H. R. 4864, and to agree to the same— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I protest in the House, asI protested in caucus, 
against this ignominious surrender of principle, of duty, and of 
dignity, and even though I stand alone my vote shall be recorded 
against it. I will not violate my pledges, I will not betray my 
party, I wil not disgrace this House by tamely submitting to 
the arrogant dictation which tells us that we must take this Sen- 
ate bill as our masters have prepared it for us or let the McKin- 
ley act continue. If this be really the issue, let us face it; let 
us face it in the Democratic spirit of ** Millions for defense, but 


not one cent for tribute!” If the McKinley bill cannot be modi- 
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fied without sacrifice of the dignity of the House of Representa- 
tives, without sacrifice of the honor of the Democratic pry 


then let the McKinley bill continue. The McKinley bill 3 
but there is something worse than the continuance of the Me- 
Kinley bill. And the price that it is proposed by a Democratic 
caucus that we should pay for the repeal of the McKinley bill is 
one of them. The question before us is nota question of the con- 
cession of rates; it is a question of the concession of principles— 
of principles most fundamental and vital. 

k at the position in which this ignominious surrender will 
put the House! This House of Representatives is not merely 
one of the two correlative branches of the Congress of the 
United States; it is on questions of raising revenue more than 
that. It is the House in which according to the Constitution all 
bills for raising revenue shall originate. To the Senate the Con- 
stitution gives merely power “to propose or concur with amend- 
ments.” What does this mean? It means clearly that to the 
House of Representatives, as the body which directly represents 
the people and comes closest to the people, is intrusted on mat- 
ters of revenue a superior power, that of origination, while to 
the Senateis intrusted only the poron of proposing amendments 
to the revenue bills which the House sends it. 

The Senate has not done this. What it has done is virtually 
to put the bill which we sent it into its waste basket, and under 
the form of proposing amendments to return to usan essentially 
new bill, and that with the impudent demand that, abandoning 
the bill which originated here, we must take the bill which 
originated there, without dotting an ''i" or crossing a t,“ 
and accept it as our bill. In this Senators, or atleast those who 
assume to speak for them, not merely usurp the constitutional 
function of the House, but they deny to us even the r privi- 
lego of proposing amendments to the bill which originates with 
them, and would reduce the popular branch of Congress, the 
House of. Representatives of the United States, to the ignomin- 
ious position of a fifth wheel to the coach—a body which is per- 
mitted to talk but not tolegislate. And Democratic Represen- 
tatives are asked by a Democratic caucus to consent to this. 
And to rub in the ignominy the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee has been asked and has consented to oflicially 
make the apos Mon tothe House. Tomy minda proper sense 
‘of his own official dignity and of the dignity and constitutional 
rights of this House would haveled him rather to see the caucus 
jn the flames of Tophet. 

Is this to be the outcome of our long debates? Was it for 
this that we wasted strength and time and breath? Was it for 
this that we cheered the passage through this House of the Wil- 
son bill, as oupa something had been accomplished? If so, 
fools we were. It would have been'easier, wiser, and more dig- 
nified to have sent our Ways and Means Committee to the Sen- 
ate—or rather to the Senator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Ohio to ask them to graciously indicate what sort of a bill 
for raising revenue they wanted, and let us go home! AsIsaid 
when voting for the Wilson bill, Ican eat crow. But this crow 
that Iam now asked to eat is too big and too black for me to 
swallow, I respectfully decline the caucus invitation. 

But the surrender that we are asked to make is worse, far 
worse, than a surrender by this House of its constitutional 
functions to the Senate. It is in reality more than a surrender 
of tho House to the Senate; it is a surrender of the Government 
of the United States, a surrender of the clearly declared will of 
the people constitutionally expressed, to a gigantic organiza- 
tion of boodlers engineered and managed by the boss boodler of 
the country. It is a shameless confession that the little finger 
of Arthur P. Gorman is stronger in the making of the laws than 
the loins of the American people. 

It is a confession that what we call the Governmentof the peo- 
ple has become rotten to the core; that it has become a govern- 
ment of boodlers, by the use of boodle, for the benefit of le- 
ism. I admire ability, even if it be the ability of the devil. 
And I can not but admire the consummate skill with which a 
veiled hand, working in the dark, has, by organizing all that is 
corrupt, mastered the Senate, coerced the House, and turned 
the stubbornness of the Executive into a pliant instrument of 
its will. But my admiration is the admiration of hate. Ishall 
not surrender my vote to it at the bidding of any caucus, though 
I stand alone. 

Look at the shameful position in which the surrender that is 

ropored will put the party that has an overwhelming majority 
n this House and the complete control of all branches of the 
Government in its hands. What are we Democrats to say to 
our constituents when, in a few days now, we return to them to 
render an account of our stewardship? 

They sent us here to repeal the McKinley bill. They sent us 
here to wipe out that system miscalled protection which we in our 
national platform declared a fraud and a robbery and pledged 
Qurselves to wipe out. They took us at our word; they put the 


whole national Government in Democratic hands. Two years 
nearly have passed, years of unprecedented suffering to our con- 
stituents, the working masses, yet we have giventhem no relief. 
What are we to say to them when they ask us what we have done? 
Are we to pues with pride" to the promptness with which a 
Democratic Congress has taught men looking for work that the 

must keepoff the grass—the sacred grass of the National Capitol? 
Are weto glory in the vigor with which a Democratic Adminis- 
tration has called in the standing Army and invoked the anticon- 
spiracy law to put down railroad strikers, while it has been sound 
asleep and snoring to railroad wreckers and gigantic trusts? 
Are we to tell them that the King of Italy and the Queen of 
Engiand and the Czar of Russia have received or are soon to re- 
ceive ambassadors from this great Republic who will be agree- 
able to their royal and imperial majesties, and that a little one 
of the contractors who have been engaged in filling the steel 
plates of our new Navy with boodle holes has actually been ar- 
rested, while the biggest of them all has been fined a little and 
dismissed with distinguished consideration? But what are we 
to tell them about the main question on which they sent us here? 

Are we to brazen it out? Are we to “point with pride” to 
what is popularly known as the Gorman surrender bill, and which 
this House is now asked to accept as itsown? Are we to tell 
them thatifit is not what they asked for and what we prom- 
ised, it is at least better than the McKinley bill, and that by and 
by, if ecd will continue us in power, we will try to do a little 
better stili? 

If we do they will treatus with the scorn that such a barefaced 

lea will deserve. The Gorman bill is not better than the Me- 

inley, measured even by the standard of rates. Most of its re- 
ductions are nominal reductions; reductions that are merely the 
taking of useless bricks off a wall which is left sufficiently high 
to give the beneficiaries of protection all the protection that a 
tariff can give. It is more fully and emphatically a trust bill 
than was even the McKinley bill. All the trusts were called in 
to make it up, and what tricks and devices lie hidden to the 
general public in its technical language no man—I do not be- 
lieve even Senator GORMAN—yet really knows. 

It is an improvement on the McKinley bill in free wool and 
free lumber and some other small additions to the free list. 
But on the other hand, it is clearly worse than the McKinley 
bill in that it taxes sugar. Now,supposing that the trusts that 
have really had the making up of this bill have taken no ad- 
vantage of the experience they have had since the McKinley 
bill was passed and that the only large difference between the 
McKinley bill and the Gorman bill is that the one taxed wool 
and the other taxes sugar, which is the tax the people will feel 
most keenly and directly—a tax on wool or a tax on sugar? No 
human being eats wool or uses wool in any way untilithas been 
manufactured, and the manufacturers of woolens are still care- 
fully protected in the Gorman bill by a relatively higher tariff 
than even the McKinley bill gave them. 

But every man, woman, and child usessugar. It is one of the 

rime necessaries of life. And there is not a housewife in the 
and who will not feel that she is robbed by our ** Democratic tariff 
reform" when she finds that whereshe got three pounds of sugar 
under the McKinley bill, she now under the Gorman bill, for ths 
same money, gets but two. You and I withour official incomes 
of $5,000 a year may not feel this tax; Mr. Cleveland with his 
official income of $50,000 a year may not feel it; our colleagues 
of the Senate, especially those who may have bought sugar trust 
stock at the right time, may not feel it; but the great mass of 
the people by whose votes we are here—the great mass of the 
poopie who must count every penny of incomes not sufficient to 
enable them to live in half-way decent comfort, they will feel it; 
they will feel it at once, and feel it bitterly. Again, will they 
get an object lesson—that the tariff is a tax. Will you dare to 
go to them and point to sugar as a sample of the way in which 
you have carried out your pledges to reduce taxation 

And when they ask you what this tax is for, what will you tell 
them? Will you quote to them Mr. Cleveland's letter to Mr. 
WILSON on the propriety of taxing sugar? Will you quote to 
them Mr. Carlisle's statement that the needs of the Treasurer 
require the taxation of sugar? I know, and you know, and the 
people know—I was about to say that every dog that barks in 
the streets of the capital knows—that the real purpose of im- 
posing this tax is not to give revenue to the Government, but 
revenue to the boodlers. You can not disguise it from the 
people, for the people know it already, that the purpose of this 
sugar tax is to put millions and millions in the pockets of men 
who are already millionaires by robbing the people. They 
know that this tax on sugar has been bought through every 
step of its way, carried by such open, undisguised corruption as 
has never been flaunted in their faces before; they know that 
the sugar trust has purchased this privilege of eei them, 
and that, though the price it may have paid may be millions, it 
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will receive back millions and millions before the Treasury gets. 
one cent, 

Mr. Speaker, I stand aghast at the fatuity of the Democratic 
party as represented here. When the M ley bill was passed: 
with its one bright spot, free sugar, we single-tax Democrats 
congratulated each other. There goes, we said, one way 
of raising public revenue by the taxation of labor, never to be 
revived again; for no party cau ever rise in the United States 
that will dare in times of peace to try to tax sugar now that the 
people have found out who pays the tax." Yet, now comes a 
party mad enough to try and tax sugar. And to try it under 
circumstinees which might well appall even the man who said: 
The people be damned!” 

Political decency, no less than political prudence, ought to 
revent Democrats from trying it under the open charges that 
his bonus to the sugar trust at the expense of the people is in 

payment of heavy contributions made from the funds of the sugar 
trust tothe Democratic national committee in the last Presi- 
dential campaign. And the attitude: of Mr. Cleveland on the 
sugar tax, the attitude of Mr. Carlisle, the attitude of our own 
Ways and Means Committee in reporting a tax on sugar, which 
we free-trade Democrats only beat in this House by the aid of 
the Republicans, give a color to the charge; which the action: 
now ropan willcarry in the public: mind to certainty, that 
this j^ e in which the Democratic party is paying the 
monster trust for election help, as well as the way in which in- 
dividuals are paying it for very substantial favors rendered to 
some members of that party since. Is the Democratic party as 
represented hero mad indeed, with the madness visited by the 
gods upon those they would destroy. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I had forgotten. It is proposed that after 
we have surrendered we shall pass a bill making sugar free. 
After we have surrendered? Here is the culminating proof of 
madness. Put your hand in the mouth of à hungry wolf, and 
after he has it in his stomach, try to draw it back! I do not 
mean to say that if we could get the question to a vote in the 
Senate our free sugar bill would not and pass almost unani- 
mously. But the consummate tacticalskill which has beenshown 
at every stage of the Senate bill in preventing roll calls that 
would put Senators on record, will be exerted still. Do you sup- 
pose that those who have so adroitly managed so: far, will, in 
the very moment of their victory, lose their cunning, and that 
any of the little bills with which we endeavor to take back any 
part of what we have yielded iu this surrender will be permit- 
ted to get toa vote in the Senate? 

No; if we make this surrender we can not take it back, and if 
the President does not veto the bill, which will then be presented 
to him, we must go back to our constituents with the Gorman 
bill as the approved and indorsed Democratic bill—the answer 
which the Democratic party makes to the demands of the people; 
a bill reekiny with notorious bargain and sale; a bill that the 
Republicans jeer at, that the Democratic press has universally 
denounced; a bill that the President himself has declared an 
exhibition of perfidy and dishonor; a bill that can not possibly 
be defended, and that, as certainly as election day comes in No- 
vember, will be indignantly repudiated by the people. 

What, then,shall we say to our constituents if we make this 
surrender? 

It is already to be seen what a good many gentlemen propose 
that we shall say. We are to plead the baby act. We are to 
say that the Democratic party, with the three branches of the 
National Government in its control, was really anxious to carry 
outits pledges, and would. certainly have done so, but that it 
was prevented by four or five undemocratic Democratic Sena- 
tors! A nicestory,this! But will anyone believe it? A nice 
story. this! But it will not be true. 


It is of course possible that with the close division of parties 


in the Senate.a few Democratic Senators, by going over to the 
Republicans, might have converted our small majority in that 
body into a minority, and rendered it impossible to carry out a 
Democratic policy, But where will you put your finger on the 
record ofa vote that wil show that this has been done? The 
record will show that the party majority has never been broken; 
that surrender after surrender, closing with this last final sur- 
render, has been made by the Democratic body acting in the 
Democratic name and under Democratic forms, and that the few 
men whom itis proposed to make the scapegoats of the most 
ignaminious surrender of a party of which political history 
knows. are, so far as any record will show, as good Democrats 
as the men who will denounce them. 

If the Democratic party goes before the people to plead the 
baby act it must tell them a story like staff's story of the 
men in buckram. It must tell them that the Democrats of the 


House with their overwhelming majority, the Democrats of the 
Senate with theirclear majority, the Democratic President with: 
all the enormous power of the Administration in his hands, 


on which they were ho 


were surrounded by four or five wicked Democrats in masks, 
who never once let their faces be seen, and that, thus sur- 
rounded, they were compelled to surrender—no; deemed it pru- 


dent to surrender without firing a shot! 

Mr. S er, the responsibility for this mockery of our pledges 
which this House is now about to indorse cannot be shifted upon 
a few men. The whole Democratic party, in House, in Senate, 
and in Administration, must share it. It is their act. And the 
Gorman surrender bill is but the logical outcome of the Wilson 
surrender bill. 

Administration, House, and Senate, our conduct is all of a 
piece. We have not honestly tried to reduce taxes, as we said 
we would; we have not honestly tried to abolish trusts, as we 
said we would. On the contrary, and from the beginning, we 
have shown the most tender solicitude for the welfare of trusts 
and rings, the most stolid disregard of our pledges to the people. 

That we are to go back to our constituents giving a stone 
where we had promised bread; that, as a result of our declara- 
tion that we would abolish trusts, we are to gorge them with 
additional millions wrung by our actions from working men and 
toiling women, many of whomare almost literally starving; that 


a party brought into power in overwhelming victory has been 


so soon covered with shame, is due primarily to Mr. Cleveland, 
and.secondarily to the Ways and Means Committee of this 
House, which has, I doubt. not, acted from first. to last in full 
sympathy with him. And in saying this, lamonly saying what 


I declared in my speech of January 10, the first speech I had 


opportunity to make on the Wilson bill, and a speech which E 
would.ask those who have a copy of it to read again. 

But here is the story in brief: 

Mr. Cleveland ‘seems: never to have comprehended what he 
was elected to do or whut the people expected of us, and seems 
all along to have been more afraid of the radical Democrats who 
elected him than of the protectionist Democrats who did their 
best to beat him. Instead of calling Congress together on the 
4th of March, 1393, to repeal the McKinley act. break the backs 
of the trusts, and give the people at least a revenue tariff, as ho 
was urged to do, he let the country suffer under the McKinley 
act while he devoted himself to a task infinitely less important - 
a task in which he is certainly not a great political success, that 
of peddiing out offices. And when, after the lapse of almost 
seven months of invaluable time, he called Congress together 
at last, he committed the tactical mistake of ignoring the ques- 


tion on which the party asa body were united and were thirst- 


ing for action, and of calling for the consideration of a question 
lessly divided. 


Then, instead of passing at once from the silver question to 


the tariff question, we adjourned, and did not take up the most 


important of all matters to the country and to the party until 
the regular. session of December, when, partly by the friction 
caused by the silver fight, and partly by the. dissatisfaction of 
giving out offices, the Democratic touch in the House had been 
largely lost, and there was demoralization where. before there 
had been unanimity, and. when the trusts and local srecial inter- 
ests in favorof protection had had time to get in their work." 

From the very first, the Ways and Means Committee showed 
that it did not want to carry out Democratic pledges; that it did 
not want to give us a revenue tariff bil. Instead of presenting 
to us a brief, clear bill, eschewing protection and aiming only 
at the raising of revenue; instead of taking for its model such 
a measure as was proposed to them by Thomas G. Shearman, 
through the Reform Clubof New York, a measure which the 
members of the House could have supported on general prin- 
ciples with the minimum of pressure from the miserable little 
local interests that were certain to beset them if called on to 
deal in detail with all theseparat» items of a tariff schedule, the 
committee made the fatalmistake of taking as their model for 
the framing of a bill, the. McKinley bill itself—the very meas- 
ure we had promised to wipe off the statute books. The inevita- 
ble conse uence was that they brought into the House what I 
at that time declared to be a Republican bill, a protectionist 
bill; an evasion of promise and a political blunder of the gravest 
kind; a confession that the Democratic party lacks courage and 
honesty." They provided in this bill for the sugar trust, for 
the whisky trust, for the lead trust for the steel-rail pool, for 
the bagging trust, and,in short with a few trivial exceptions, 
ior every trust and combine that, fed to fatness by the MeKin- 
ley bill, had: been growing rich, while the people were growing 


oor. 
z The bill.did not begin to be as radical a measure as the House 
even then was pre d to SAN: but having behind it the ad- 
vantages of organization and the enormously powerful nope 
of the Administration, it was (ofttimes by theaid of Repuolican 
votes rammed down the throats of Democratic members, who 
wanted to earry out Democratic pledges. But one thing we 


did do, we knocked out its concession to the sugar trust ani, 


thus improved, we sent the Wilson bill to the Senate, as the 
bestthing that under the unfortunate circumstances.in which 
Mr. Clevelandand the Ways and Means Committee had placed us 
` wecould do, It was a poor, measly protection bill, but it was 
by comparison a good deal better than the McKinley bill, and 
though it was not what they had expected from us, the people 
hall d it with joy as the promise of some relief. 

Thus our bill got into the Senate. Then came the fine tactical 
work of the astute politicians who manage the business which 
the leading trusts have with the United States Senate, and who 
have managed soskillfully thatour bill has never yet been voted. 
on, nor to this day has any Demoerat in the Senate been put to 
the test ol openly refusing to record. his vote for a reduction of 
taxation that his party was trying to make. These managers 
went around privately to individual Senators asking what par- 
ticular piece of protective robbery they would like to have pre- 
served, and out of these replies a brand new bill was framed, 
which was carried through the Senate under Democratic caucus 
agreements. Nor was this process of conciliation” confined to 
Democratic Senators whose votes might fairly have been deemed 
necessary to the bill. Republican Senators who under no 
circumstances would have voted for a Democratic bill were ap- 
proached in the same way, and it is said on good authority that 
some of the mostimportantschedules in this Senate bill were writ- 
ten by Republican Senators accorded this privilege, notin return 
for a promise to vote for the bill, but.as an inducement not to 
filibuster. And not only this, but members.of this House were 
approached in the same way, and asked what protected inte ests 
in their own districts they would like to have taken. care of in 
the Senate bill. 

Now, aman may not believe in robbery, which whatis called 
protection truly is and is declared to be in the Democratic na- 
tional platform. He may wish to abolish robbery, but when he 
is told that robbery is bound to continue he will in most cases 
prefer that his friends should rather profit by the robbery than 
suffer from it. As our slang phrase is, if pie is to be divided he 
is apt to wish that those who may be politically useful to him 
should have a slice of the pie. 

This is the way in which the boodle managers in the other 
- House have during the months that we have been waiting de- 
moralized membersof this House. Thisis the true explanation 
of the stampede to recede from our position. 

Iam a free trader, I am a single taxer—that is to say, lam 
2 Democrat of the Jeffersonian school, whose political creed is 
summed up in the phrase, Equal rights for all, and special 
privileges for none.” But Lam as well a practical man and a 
practical politician. I would accept half a loaf much rather 
than have no bread, as I showed when I voted for the Wilson 
bill. In the same way I would vote for this surrender if I be- 
lieved the Gorman bill a whit better than the McKinley bill, 
and if I believed, as is claimed, that it is the best bill that can 
be through the Senate. Bat I do not believe this. I 
think that the assertion that it is the best the Senate will do is 
butagigantic bluff. Ido not believe that the concessions made to 
vobbery in over six hundred amendments were really necessary 
to pass this bill through that body. I do not believe there is a 
single Democratic Senator who would stand out tothelast for a 
concession to the sugar trust or steel-rail pool, or to any one of 
the other great robbing combines, if forced to an open and de- 
cisive vote. I believe that to carry the Wilson bill with abso- 
lutely free sugar through the Senate and make it u law, and 
thus have at least something to show to our constituents when 
we go back to them. it is only necessary for us to stand firm. 
Therefore, as I said before, I will not vote for this surrender— 
this shameful and cowardly, because unnecessary, surrender. 

In the position of no surrender the House will have the sup- 
port not merely of the Democratic masses, but, with the excep- 
tion of the trusts and their allies, of the whole people of the 
United States Is there a Democratic newspaper of consequence 
in the country in which you have not found appeals to us not to 
hoist the white flag? Is there a Republican newspaper in the 
country which has not kept its readers informed of the shame- 
ful and open jobbery and bribery by which the sugar trust has 
carried to this point the prop sition to levy an enormous tax on 
the people to swell its ill-gotten millions? Do not let us with- 
draw from this struggle by shameful surrender! Do not let us 
lower ourselves from the high plane we occupy to the level of 
the United States Senate! 

If we do we will not have to wait long to feel the indignant 
repudiation of the p»ople. As soon as this bill is signed by the 

ent you will find that the most prominent result. of the 
great Democratic victory of 1822 has been that we have made a 
present of some forty-five or forty-six millions in cash to the 
sugar trust, besides giving it power to collect millions more from 
the people every year, and that every woman in constitu- 
ency who sees the bag of sugar she buys deortused one-snied has 
become a missionary against such false Democracy. 
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State Bank Notes. 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD LANE, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, June 5, 1894. 


eres — €: retire y qe bill (H. R. 3825) Mte inne tho 
of the laws imposing a centupon notes issued during 
therein mentioned— ": = 


Mr. LANE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am opposed to State. banks, and will there- 
fore vote against this bill. I believe in the money of the Con- 
stitution—gold and silver—to be supplemented by a sufficient 
amount of paper money issued by the General Government to 
trausact the business of the country. The very ideaof money“ 
to my mind means gold and silver. 

1 think, also, that that is the money of the Constitution. I 
have recently read with care the history of the adoption of the 
Constitution and the decisions of our courts upon these ques- 
tions, and I have arrived at the conciusion beyond all doubt that 
it was the intention of the framers of the Constitution to dis- 

with ec ias eed money issued by the Sae The States 
ve repea y attempted to patch up a system of paper mone 
as the colonies did before them, and in nearly every case ‘the 
attempt has proved a signal failure. I find that the average 
life of the State bank was only about four years. Manyof them 
did not run more than eight months, ten months, or two years 
until they failed. 

In 1861 there were sixteen hundred banks operating under 
State laws. Their issue was about $200,000,000, and every per- 
son was compelled to carry a bank-note detector in order to as- 
certain the genuineness of the notes and the solvency of the 
bank. The report in the United States Treasury at the time 
shows that in eighteen States there were twelve hundred aud 

banks, and out of this number one hundred and forty were 
broken, two hundred and thirty-four closed, and one hundred 
and thirty-one worthless. There were in existenceat that time 
three thousand kinds of altered notes, seventeen hundred va- 
rieties of spurious notes, four hundred and sixty varieties of 
imitation, and over seven hundred of other kinds more or less 
fraudulent. 

Yet in the face of these facts we are told by our friends from 
the South that we of the Democratic faith who are not in favor 
of that kind of a. bank system are not Democrats. Now, I wish 
to say that so far as Democracy is concerned, the fundamental 
idea of it is right. Whoever is right is a Democrat, and whoever 
is not right is not a Democrat. All State bank systems are sys- 
tems of class legislation. My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Cox] 
says that he wents to found his State bank system upon State 
bonds and the bonds of cities and of counties. He wants power 
to do that in the South. 

Why should a man having a bond have any greater privilege 
in that respect than a man having a farm? Suppose I have 400 
acres of land, worth $50 an acre, with a clear title, why should 
not I have the same right to use that property to make money 
by banking, that he proposes to give to.a man who hus a State 
or a city bond? Why do not you make a law that will giveevery- 
body an equal chance? Why do not you provide that if I put in 
my farm, as the other man puts in his bonds, I shall have the 
same right that he has to make money by banking? 

But the fact is, Mr. Speaker, that the whole principle is vi- 
cious. There never ought to be any right given to any bank, 
State or national, to issue money. The system is all wrong. I 
want to bear testimony to the fact that we have the best system 
of paper money in the worid, in my judgment, not because it is 
issued by a national bank, for in fact it is not; that is a mere 
theory, for our money is now issued by the General Government 
and given to the banks, and the Government is responsible for 
its redemption. Our present national-bank system has two 
vices. One is that this Government, for thirty years or more, 
has been loaning from fifteen to eighteen million dollars to the 
national banks annually as a mere gratuity. 

The banker to the Treasury with his bonds and in ex- 
change for his $50,000 in bonds they give him $45,000 in cur- 
rency, and that has amounted in the last twenty-five. or peri d 
years to from fifteen to eighteen million dollars à year that. 
Government has given to these institutions as a bonus. 

pes the hammer fell. . 

r. SPRINGER. Task unanimous consent that my colleague 
be permitted to continue his remarks for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 


> 
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Mr. LANE. The other vice of national banks, under the legis- 
lation ofthe Republican party, is that they have had given them 
the power to contract and to expand the currency at will. That 
is the most vicious grant of power that could be made. We had 
at one time over $300,000,000 of national-bank currency. Then 
the bankers met at Saratoga, or at San Francisco, and winedand 
dined and consulted together, and they determined that there 
was too large a circulation and that it must be curtailed, and 
they reduced their circulation to about $170,000,000. 

ith these two vices eliminated we would have in our na- 
tional banks a splendid system of banking. Who wants to re- 
turn to the wild-cat banks? I have not yet passed beyond mid- 
dle life, but I well remember the oppression of that system. It 
issaid tha gon one occasion, when a steamboat was going down the 
Illinois River, the ropa desired to load up with wood at Peoria 
and he pulled up to the shore and asked, Is there any wood for 
sale here?” The man said yes. The captain asked what the 
price was. That depends upon what money you are going to 
pay,” said the man. ‘‘ Illinois money,” zepi ed the captain. 

* Well," said the man, ‘‘if you wantthis woodand youare going 
to Los, Illinois moneys the price is cord for cord.” [Laughter. | 
ow, what kind of money was that? A man would go to bed 
atnight gf Shea himself wealthy, and in the morning he would 
learn from the papers, or from some other source, that his bank 
had collapsed, and he would be penniless. It is easy to under- 
stand how the banks made money and the people lost under that 
system. Why, sir, Massachusetts, when she was still a colony, 
once organized a bank on the Jine e of loaning to the farmers. 
Five trustees were appointed to loan thé money at 5 per cent, 
and eet £50,000. The system went on for a time, and 
people began to refuse to accept the money, and then a penal 
statute was passed making it a -penal offense to refuse it, and 
FRE & fine of £2 or £3 for refusing the notes. 

e scheme went on a little longer until finally nobody would 
take the money, and Massachusetts redeemed that paper at the 
rate of £1for £9. That isabout thehistory of all such schemes. 
I want the General Government to issue the paper. I believe 
that in the formation of our Constitution that power was in- 
tended to be giron and was given to Congress. I haye no doubt 
aboutit. Why did the States yield up to Congress the right to 
coin money? What was the reason for that? "The States them- 
selves had been coining money; but when they came to frame 
the Constitution they decided to surrender that power. Why? 
Because one State had one ratio and another State had another 
ratio; and the object of giving the power to coin money to the 
General Government was to secure a uniform currency. The 
States went further than that. They gave up the right to issue 
any more bills of credit. 

hat is a bill of credit? A bill of creditisnothing more than 
a bank note. When the States surrendered those two rights to 
the General Government they, in my judgment, surrendered all 

wer over the money question to the General Government if 

t should see proper to exercise it. 

I know that the Supreme Court of the United States decided 
that State banks were constitutional. But if you will read the 
decision referred to you will find that it is a makeshilt, a dodge. 
Upon the first argument an opinion (not written) was unani- 
mously reached that the State banks were not constitutional. 
But when the Chief Justice died a rehearing of the case was se- 
cured; a reargument was had, and some of the judges were in- 
duced to change their minds; so that when the second opinion 
was delivered, it was held that a State had the right to do 
through a bank what it could not do itself; that is, to authorize 
the bank to issue money. 


Shall Offense's Gilded Hand Shoye by Justice? 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. COOPER, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, August 16, 1894. 
On the claim of the Southern Pacific Company for $1,800,000 for services. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4777) making appro- 
bine ta suppiy deficiencies in the n gan for the fiscal year end- 
une 30, 1894, and for prior years, and for other purposes— 
Mr. COOPER of Indiana said: 
Mr. SPEAKER: A brief historical recital is necessary to an un- 
derstanding of the merits of the question presented in this pro- 


posed appropriation. 


In 1862 Congress enacted a law to aid in the construction of a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Missouri River to the Pa- 
cific Ocean. Under this lawand laws “if Loa toe thereto, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company built from Sacramento to Og- 
den, where it met the Union Pacific, a distance of 737.50 miles. 
It was afterward consolidated with the Western Pacific, which 
covered the distance from Sacramento to San Jose, 123.16 miles, 
making a total of 860.66 miles. 

To this consolidated company the Government of the United 
States donated 8,463,794 acres of land. To further aid in the 
construction of the road the Government loaned this corpora- 
tion United States bonds payable in thirty years from date of 
delivery, eda, Breage at 6 per cent, to the amount of 827, 
855,680. These bonds were sold by the company and are still 
outstanding, the Government in the meantime paying the inter- 
est. There is now due on account of these bonds, according to 
* 5 of the public debt for July of this year, $57,396,- 

An effort was made to compel the company to pa this inter- 
est as it accrued, but the Supreme Court decided that no part 
of the debt became due until the expiration of the thirty years 
when the bonds should mature. 

By the terms of the original act, which became a law in 1862, 
this loan of bonds was to constitute a first mortgage on the 
roads; butin a subsequent act, passed in 1864, the companies 
were authorized to execute a mortgage in a sum equal to the 
Government's lien and to make it prior thereto. 

In the original act it was provided that the aided companies 
should carry the Government mails and troops and supplies at 
fair and reasonable rates of compensation, the sums due there- 
for to be credited to the original indebtedness. A sinking 
fund of 5 per cent was also provided for. In the law of 1864 
only one-half of the amount due for services was to be so ap- 
plied; but in 1878 the Thurman law was passed, and this restored 
the original provision requiring the total sum earned for serv- 
ices to be so applied, and required that 25 p cent of the net 
earnings be paid into the sinking fund for the final payment of 
the Government's debt, instead of 5 per cent, asatfirst required. ' 

The Central Pacifie was built and owned practically by four 
men, viz, Leland Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hop- 
kins, and Charles Crocker. These four men, constituting the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, organized themselves into a 
tt Contract and Finance Company,” and the one contracted with 
the other, that is, Stanford, Huntington et al. as the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, contrac with Stanford, Hunting- 
ton, etal. as the Contract and Finance Company for the con- 
struction of the road. 

Thus they were able to see to it that Stanford, Huntington, et 
al. should be well paid for building the road. I speak of this 
because it appears that from the date of the passage of the act 
of 1864, in which the Government's lien was made second to the 
lien for the construction of the road, there was a well-matured 
purpose on the part of the company to avoid the payment of the 
Government's debt. 

I quote from the report of Governor Pattison, who was one of 
the commissioners appointed by the President to investigate 
the books, accounts, and methods" of these bond-aided roads. 
On page 138 of that report he says: 


The Central Pacific and Western Pacific aided portions (860.66 miles) were 
built for $40,000,000; for which bonds and stocks were issued by Messrs. Le- 
land Stanford, Collis P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, and Charles Crocker, 
or under their direction, as follows: 


Bonds »„õ—õ»õn„%ͤͤſ VVV» »» 4 
eK eee 
Total issue ot bonds and stocks 
e -sanse seen an nnncccenenecen nc onsssanqasesnestenese 40, 000, 000 
nen mI E dic co cea enaese edPUspe ds S 84, 211, 680 


The bonds, reduced to a gold basis, yielded $52,708,742.55. So that the four 
men who that company profited to the extent of over 812,000,000 in 
gold in addition to $52,000,000 of the stock which they divided among them- 
selves, and pré 4 sold ata high figure after declaring dividends to 
the amount of 818,453,670, 


In addition to the profits, if they can be so called, pocketed by 
these men in the construction and capitalization of the road, the 
same men appropriated the earnings of the road, which for the 
first twenty years were enormous. I quote from the majority 
report of the commission to which I have alluded, on page 87. 


The operation of the company appears to have been successful from its 
very inception. the earlier years the wae reat was entirely free 
from competition and very high rates both for —— and passen- 
gers. The result of this own in the percentage of opera 5 
compared with gross earnings, which, during the early period of the com. 
pany, were as low as 23} per cent per annum, and at no time prior to 1875 
exceeded 40 per cent per annum. 
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The gross 508. 76 
Operating expenses 624. 56 
Leavin: 884.20 
Other credi 374, 045. 63 
K 6, 480, 929. 83 

Interest and taxes paid, and Government requirements..." 4, 053, 396. 03 
Leaving susoluls ůÜũͤb T ES podria am 2, 427. 533. 80 


From the Ist of Jauuary, 1870, to the 31st of December, 1873, in 
which latter year the first dividend was paid. 3 


The gross earnings were .....-.--..---..--------.- 41, 128, 618. 21 
Operating ex pankiets e sean iUnd eda 1 ” 485, 371. 69 
TORYTIUR BS ORSINI Eur cur sen nceankipucdacssansacéuass 23, 043, 240. 52 
Ober Gredité, .-1 555 e Ce e E ASL IRL NDS EE LED MESE 3; 167, 318. 29 
: , 810, 561. 81 
Interest and taxes paid, and Government requirements... 19,235, 045. 49 
Leaving absolute net ............. 3 6, 575, 519. 
From the 1st of January, 1874, until the ist of January, 1884, 
which was the end of the dividend-paying period of the com- 
‘The gross earnings were eee een cree ene 194, 126, 239. 24 
G ose so yuvecblian cock nig Ue shes e i EE A 108, 431, 267. 78 
Leaving net earnings 85, 694, 971. 46 
Other creda. cour IEEE .. aima cane arae 8,191,532. 17 
886, 503. 


63 
Interest and taxes paid, and Government requirements... 41,349,585. 64 


Leaving absolute ne-: cl erre re ur. 52, 536, 916. 99 
During the period last mentioned the Central Pacific Railroad Compan: 
distributed to its stockholders in dividends the sum of 834,308,035. (See vol- 
ume 5, e 2547.) But little stock was sold by Stanford, Huntington, Hop- 
kins, tad Orocker until 1880, Between 1873 and 1877 they were substantially 
the only stockholders of the Central Pacific Rallro: Nearly the entire 
amount of dividends declared during these years was therefore received by 

those four persons. 

As appears from this statement, the year 1884 was about the 
close of the aeaa panog period for the road. 

About this time this company concluded to open up anew 
field for operation. This was no doubt prompted by the fact 
that under the operation of the Thurman law the Government 
was about to secure some part of its debt, and by the desire on 
the pus of the men now made rich to free themselves from any 
further liability and if possible stand from under that already 
created. 

'Theretofore they were obliged to work in common with the 
Union Pacifie and divide with that company all profits on the 
transcontinental traffic. They conceived the idea of acquiring 
a through route of their own. They appealed to the Tags. 
tures of various States for a charter, and finally, March 12, 1884, 
the Legislature of the State of peo grauten to Henry D. 
McHenry, William G. Duncan, Samuel E. Hill, Samuel M. Cox, 
and Henry McHenry, jr., a charter, to be called the Southern 
Pacific Railroad of gute d E 

This company was not authorized to own property or build a 
railroad in Kentucky. In fact it was forbidden by the terms of 
rs charter to do business in that State. They suspected it from 
the start. 
charter was immediately assigned to Stanford, Huntington & Co. 

They then leased the Central Pacific to this new creation for 
ninety-nine years. You might wonder why they did not sell 
out or abandon the oldroad. Well, there is a reason why they 
did not. Their Le cl was to organize another line, a route 
by the way of New Orleans, and thence by water to the East. 

The only use therefore they could have for the Central Pacific 
was to prevent its suecessful operation, to keep up the freight 
and 3 rates so high as to divert the traffic to their new 
route. It did not matter to them now whether the Central paid 
or not. If there were net Weser da they would all go to the Gov- 
ernment under the operation of the Thurmanlaw. All thatwas 
necessary, therefore, was to make it UM: 

The Southern Pacific Company having leased the Central 
Pacific and its branches, and having leased, acquired, or con- 
structed the several roads which now constitute the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company, has over its lines carried mails, sup- 
plies, and troops, for which servicesshe now presentsthisclaim, 
amounting to $1,809,539.70, and we are naked to make the ap- 
propriation for its payment. 

r. Speaker, the important matter for our consideration at 
this time, the gist of the whole matter involved in this ques- 
tion is, whose claim is this that is now presented for payment; 
to whom will the money go? s 

It is conceded that these services were rendered by the 
Southern Pacific Company. I know the claim has been allowed 
by the courts, and I know that the services were not rendered 
by a bond-aided road. But it is a well-established fact 

Mr. BOATNER. I wish to ask my friend a question, which 
is the turning point of this matter in my mind. Upon what 
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legal principle will my friend maintain a set-off of an acknowl- 
edged debt due by the United States to one corporation, which 
is a lawful corporation up to this date, a legal entity, having a 
separate corporate existence, against a debt due to the United 
States by another and distinct corporation? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. That is the very proposition which 
I was intending to address myself to, and 1 am obli to the 
ergs for stating it in such a concise form. e are all 

amiliar with the history of the legislation concerning these 
bond-aided roads. Ipresume it is conceded in this discussion, 
for I have not heard it disputed, that the Central Pacific, which 
received aid in lands and bonds from the General Government, 
isinsolvent. I willask the gentleman from Louisiana if that is 
notconceded, that the Central Pacific Railroad Company is an 
insolvent corporation? 

1 BOATNER. I think it is generally conceded to be in- 
solvent. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. It is generally conceded to be in- 
solvent. It is so stated by the representatives of the company 
in their briefs filed before the Committee on Pacific Railroads. 
Ihad the honor of sitting as a member of the Committee on Pa- 
cific Railroads in the Pifty-first Congress, and I heard Mr, Hun- 
tington say to that committee that it was insolvent. The Pres- 
ident of the United States in his message to Congress speaks of 
it as insolvent. The commissioners appointed to investigate it 
say it is insolvent. The representatives of the company sa 
that it is insolvent, and that it must be given further time or it 
can not pay. Therefore I take it to be conceded that it is an 
insolvent debtor. The gentleman asks me what right we have 
to set off against the Southern Pacific Company a debt due the 
Government from the Central Pacific Railroad Company. The 
answer to that is not difficult. 

It is as well established as any other factin the history of this 
legislation, and in the history of the managementof these roads, 
that the Southern Pacific Company is the Central Pacific Com- 
pany; that it is a mere change of name and nothing more. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Iam a seeker for truth, and right 
there I should like to ask the gentleman if he has any evidence 
to back up that statement. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. The strongest and most incontro- 
vertible evidence, the admission of the claimant, made by the 
attorney who presented this case before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. I will read from his language. On page 110 
his argument in favor of the payment of this debt by Congress, 
I find the following: 

The CHAIRMAN. Were these nonaided lines, for whose relief you are now 
speaking, built prior to the construction of the Central Pacific or after? 

Judge PAYSON, All after, I think. - 

The fact is, they were built out of the proceeds of the Central 
Pacific, as everybody knows who knows the history of this trans- 
action. They were built from the money earned by that road, 
which should have been set aside as a fund toredeem our bonds. 
These roads were constructed and obtained out of the proceeds 
and earnings of this original or parent road. To further an- 
swer the gentleman's question, however, I read from the same 
hearing: 

The CHAIRMAN. They were built and acquired by the same parties who 
built the Central Pacific? 

Judge PAYSON. Yes, sir; built and acquired; some were constructed and 
some were purchased. 

That is the statement made by the attorney who presents this 
claim to the Committee on Appropriations, that they were built 
and acquired by the same parties who acquired the Central Pa- 
cific, and 1 have added that they were built out of the money 
earned by the Central Pacific. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Will my friend allow at this point? 
I hold in my hand the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of 1891, from which it appears that these roads have a 
stock of $92,000,000, and owe $61,000,000 in bonds. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana, Ishall haye to beg the gentleman’s 
pardon for not oli further, my time is so limited. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. It is right on that point, right in 
the teeth of the poins. 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I know to what the gentleman re- 
fers. He is quoting the stock and bonds of the various roads 
which were consolidated into the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. Now, this is entirely a different corporation from 
that of which I speak. The Southern Pacific Company of Ken- 
tucky owes nothing; it is not a railroad company at all. It has 
a lease on this Southern Pacific Railroad Company, but it is not 
that company, neither does it own it. 

Now, further down here on page 110, a further admission is 
made: 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, I understand you to say ali of these memes er 


in whose behalf you appeared „were either constructed or purc! 
by the same people who owned the Central Pacific and subsequent 
to the construction of the Central Pacific Railroad, and that these same peo- 


ple went to the Legislature of Kentucky and obtained a charter for the South» 
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dio Xue A ¼ . Sale CE has been 
‘acific Railroad and the Southern Pariiie | A 


the same. 


Now, again, I want to make one more quotation from the at- 
torney of these roads, and it is important, I think, because it is 
the very point to which the gentleman attracted my attention. 
You find it on page 112: 

The Southern Pacific Company has leased the Central Pacific for ninety- 
má gei upon the payment of a certain amount of money guaranteed, and 
whether there is any provision of the lease between the Central Pacifie Com- 
p and the Southern Pacific d peg A as to these outside expenses I do 
not know, but I should say practically it does not make any difference what 
the contract is, because substantially the shareholders of one are the share- 
holders of the other, and it is like paying out of one pocket into another of 
the same man's clothes. 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Whose evidence is that? 
Mr. COOPER of Indiana. "That is the statement of Mr. Pay- 


son. 

It is like paying out of one pocket into another in the same 
man’s clothes.” It is the same man and the same clothes; it is 
only aquestion of pockets. Wecertainlycan understandsosimple 
a ease as that. 
ue BOATNER. Will the gentleman permit one other ques- 

n? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. I have very little time remaining. 

Mr. BOATNER. It is this. Under existing conditions vili 
it belegally possible for the United States, when it comes to 
evade this judgment of the bond-aided Pacific roads, to plead 
this debt as an offset nst them, except as the result of ob- 
taining a judgment aga the stockholders of the bond-owing 
roads on their pan liability? 

Mr. COOPER of Indiana. Ido not say that it is possible at 
law. Perhaps there is that want of mutuality, which is a 
necessary element in poe a set-off, gies d 
What I say is that we have the power and it is our duty to loo 
beyond these technical barriers that these debtors have raised 
up between themselves and a most generous and benevolent 


creditor. 
It may become necessary to pursue these tlemen and their 
estates individually; andif wecan obtain ju ent then you will 


not deny that we could reach the property of either in whatever 
form it might be found. At least it seems to me that it is our 
duty to hold every dollar that the Government has in its posses- 
sion until we can adopt such legislative measures as will enable 
us to pursue not only this corporation in any form they may as- 
sume, but the individuals beyond and their assets if necessary, 
until we can wrest from their hands the property and the fun 
which they have diverted from their proper ends and corruptly 
converted to their own private uses. 

So it is our business. It is right and proper that we should 
hold in our hands every bit of security which we can get be- 
longing to any of these corporations so long as we can get it, 
whether directly or indirectly. I donot know how it is, but my 
understanding is that notice has been served of aclaim to be 
filed by the United States against the estate of ex-Senator Stan- 
ford for his part of this transaction and his liability for misdi- 
rection and misappropriation of this fund. I suppose that pro- 
ceedings nst the other participants in these frauds and 
crimes against our Government and people will also be made. 

I am in favor of following them, Mr. Speaker, to the last. 
We should prosecute these claims to final judgment. The rec- 
ord should be made. There is a consideration which to me 
seems more important than the sum of money involved. The 
issue is, shall these scheming, cunning, craft , after hav- 
ing debauched and disgraced the publie service, after having 
prostituted a great enterprise to selfish and unlawful ends, escape 
2 wealth and honor; shall fraud be triumphant? It is said 

ga 
In the corrupted currents of ld 
bene ques hand may cae! Dy justice; 
And oft ‘tis seen the wicked prize 
Buys out the law. 
' Let us hope that it shall not be so in this ease. 

Some solicitude has been expressed lest such proceedings 
might reach and cripple the university which has been endowed 
out of these misappropriated funds at Palo Alto. 

Mr. S r, I would do no violence to that great institution, 
but for its own sake it were better if it bore another name. If 
itis the property of the United States let us erase the name from 
the lintels over its doorways and in lieu thereof write The Peo- 
ple's University. 

Then let us endow a chair which shall teach the doctrine of 
political integrity, publie morals, and common honesty, in order 
that this transaction may stand hereafter as a warning against 
those who wish to induige in spectacular philanthropy at the 
expense of others. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this is not the first time this claim has been 


up here for payment. It made its ap ce in the Fiftieth 
í ediscussed itin the Fifty-first Congress, and alsoin 
the Second. 


To my friends on this side of the House I wish to say that this 

was rejected by the Fifty-first Congress. That ought to 

be conclusive against it, though-I think they would be glad to 

see us pay it, for they all seem to be for it now; yet they would 
not assume the responsibility when they had the power. 

Why, sir, that Fifty-first Congress, it seems to me, paid every- 
thing but this. They went back a hundred years and digged 
‘up the old French spoliation claims and paid them. Claim at- 
torneys ransacked their archives and emptied their pigeon- 
holes and brought in here and had allowed claims which this 
generation had not heard of. 

But even that Congress refused to appropriate this money, 
and I ask the Democrats of this House if we shall now come 
cheerfully forward and pay into this ‘‘one pocket” this sum of 
$1,800,000 while the other ket in the same clothes" owes 
us more than $50,000,000. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 


HON. ANDREW J. HUNTER, 


OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bil] (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HUNTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: We assembled in this Hall more than one year 
ago as the Congress of the United States in obedience to the’ 
command of the people to correct the many abuses forced upon 
them by the ess le tion of the Republican party, and 
especially for the Topo of the McKinley law, which was the 
chief blight and mildew that had destroyed confidence in busi- 
ness and brought universal distress upon the great mass of the 
people. This task, I apprehend, can not be fully appreciated, 
except by those who are directly charged with the responsibil- 
ity. Every obstacle and every threat that venality and corrup- 
tion could invent has been wnin our pathway. ‘The pro- 
tectionist and the trasts have omitted no effort to conceal their 
nefarious p and intrench themselves behind the decoy 
and lead the unsuspecting astray. 

All the force arising from ill-gotten gains and organized Mc- 
Kinleyism stands as a barrier against our efforts. Tho trust, 
the monopolist, and the monometallist are defiant. They claim 
to own the entire Republican Senate and enough Democrats to 
defeat any effort to wrench from their grasp the protection that 
they receive. They not only rely upon this array of power in 
the Senate of the United States, but the entire Republican party. 
I will admit that it is humiliating to recognize the fact that three 
or fourSenators who were elected as Democrats and hold Demo- 
cratic commissions are ready to cooperate and act with the Re- 


publicans when a raid is to be made upon 3 treasury 
and the earnings of the toiling ions. en we entered 
these Halls on 7th day of August, 1893, we found the Treas- 


ury bankrupt—the surplus of almost $100,000,000 that Mr. Cleve- 
land had handed over to the Harrison Administration was gone 
contracts for public buildings, improvements of rivers and har- 
bors, wild extravagance in all the departments of the Govern- 
ment, and the revenue laws wholly inadequate to assess and col- 
lect the necessary revenue to pay the currentexpenses contracted 
by & Republican Congress. 

If we are to judge a party by its legislation, I call the atten- 
tion of the other side of the House to this McKinley law that 
embodies all the financialability, j ent, honesty, patriotism, 
and honest regard for the welfare of the people and the integ- 
rity of the Government. Now after four years of practical test 
this law is found to be an absolute failure as a revenue measure, 
leaving the Government in debt more than seventy millions an- 
nually. This is the law our Republican friends want to retain 
upon the statute books. they had had an honest regard for 
the er, it seems to me no such law would have ever been 
enac We find a total disregard of business principles in all 
€ of Bear vede pie gas thousands of special m 

political workers were p upon the pa 
88 no equivalent for the large ilie which 
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they were drawing out of the people's Treasury. The business 
. the entire country were e ee the confidence 


of the people was destroyed; alarm was engendered in the great 
commercial centers of trade as well as its exchange throughout 
the world; the price of farm products, the wages of labor were 
reduced at least 30 per cent, and at the same time the demand 
for labor was growing less and less every day. Panic seized 
upon the holders of American securities at homeand abroad, 
creating a drain of the gold in the Treasury, forcing the Secre- 
tary of the n to borrow money to meet the exigencies of 
this Republican folly. With this national calamity hovering 
over the country like a hideous nightmare, the Republicans of 
this House and Senate, with the air of apparent virtue, stand 
forth in solid plans resisting every honest effort to restore 
prosperty to the people, bring peace to the country, and pro- 
tect the credit of the Government. The only epitaph that can 
be written upon their conduct to-day is, that the country must 
live under McKinleyism or not live atall. 

Mr. Speaker, the condition of public affairs has reached that 

int when the repeal of these destructive laws are demanded 
be alarge majority of the people. The Harrison Administra- 
tion exhausted the surplus in the Treasury. This was not be- 
cause the officials were corrupt and purloined the money. It 
was for the reason that the Republican party had not the ca- 
pacity, or the honesty, to grapple with these great questions 
and provide adequate revenue laws. They knew all about pro- 
tecting the manufacturers, but nothing about protecting the 
Treasury. The Harrison Administration is notinnocentin this 
matter. The Republicans then in Congress as well as now fall 
under thiscensure. Now, when every man in the country knows 
that the laws created by the Republican Ayr for the proper 
administration of the Government have failed, not one of them 
in this body has submitted one line of statute, nor one word of 
counsel to change these destructive laws and try to bring back 
prosperity and happiness to the people. 

Gentlemen, this is unpatrioticas wellasdishonest;but whether 

ou aid us or not the people will be treated with justice by us. 
The never-ending demand of the people for justice and relief 
has come up here every hour and every day since we assembled 
pleading in thé name of a common country to be relieved from 
the unnatural and unjust burdens imposed upon them by McKin- 
leyism; not only letters by the thousand, petitions by the hun- 
dreds, and the personal appeals that we have heard, butthe pite- 
ous ery of the hungry millions has filled the land from one end 
of the country to the other, asking why this unnatural condi- 
tion obtains with thelaboring millions. Why are the energies 
and the hopes of those producing millions overshadowed by the 
pallof eternal midnight? Certainly it is not the choice of the 
great mass of mankind to have it so. 

I had always understood that it was the common desire of all 
honest men to better their conditions inlife. Accor to the 
highest decree man should eat his bread by the sweat of his face. 
For the past twenty years the laboring man in the various vo- 
cations has exerted his genius and his skill faithfully and well, 
and more real wealth has been produced by him in that time 
than any twenty yearsin the history of thecountry: but strange 
to say, the men who produced this vast wealth have retained 
but a small share of it. They have stood at thelathe, the forge, 
in the workshop, in the field, and in the mine, and when they 
straighten up their aching backs and raise their heads and take 
anaccounting for the year that has come and gone, they find 
but few of them have acquired any considerable amount of prop- 
erty. 

A very large majority of them is in no better financial condi- 
tion than they were when they began, still depe upon daily 
toil for the common comforts of little home, and if they lose 
a singlo day the rent and the bread are not paid for. The fu- 
ture is full of gloom to such men. They see prices also declin- 
ing notonly here, but throughout the world, and employment 
growing less every day. These men also see the fruits of their 
toil flowing into the pockets of the fe out of all reasonable pro- 

rtion. These vast millionscreated by them under the MckKin- 

ey law go to other people, and when these men see that the 
transfer of all this wealth is procured by the tricks of legisla- 
tion, why should they not complain? 

No people that ever lived in any age of the world, under any 
form of government, despotic or otherwise, have ever been de- 
ceived, imposed upon, and robbed of such vast earnings as the 
laboring masses of this country. From the best data that can 
be had more than six hundred millions annually of their earn- 
ings has passed from them into the kets of the protected 
through the enforcement of the Mc. ey law. Who can be 
surprised at the unrest and complaint of the laboring millions 
when such legislation as this—and the destruction of one-half 
of the money of the country—is tolerated and submitted to by 
a free people. This SENE scheme, so ably devised by a 


small junta of conspirators, has enabled its special beneficiaries 

under its provisions to so enrich themselves that no contin- 

poy can place them in the dependent condition of the labor- 
man. 


They can at will close their factories and turn their men into 
the streets, with or without a cause, or they can accomplish the 
same result by reducing wages so low that their men can not 
live. McKinleyism gives the protected autocratic power over 
the genius, the muscle, the wages, and the homeof the laboring 
man, the power to limit or extend the market, to fix prices and 
control the state. It is the mentor and creatorof monopoly, and 
the harlot of trusts. The unrest of organized labor and the 
frequent strikes during the past twenty years are traceable to 
no other source but this mock American system of protection. 
If the constantly increasing rate of high tariff could increase 
the prise of labor and commodities, as its advocates claim, giv- 
ing business larger profits and labor better pay, we should have 
recorded a larger falling off in the number of business failures 
and labor troubles. 

But instead of diminishing they both have steadily gone on 
increasing. From 1873 to 1882 inclusive, 75,000 failures occurred 
in the United States, That was more than double the number 
that had ever been recorded before in the same length of time; 
but in the eight years from 1883 to 1892 the startling number 
rose to 82,000. The year 1890, the year the McKinley tariff 
went into effect, the failures were 12,273. The next year the 
number was increased, and this new docirine of MoKinleyism 
failed to tax the people into prosperity. During the year 1893, 
when this law had gotten into full operation, the fuiluresreached 
nan aren figures of 15,560, representing liabilities of $462,- 

Mr. Speaker, I hold that it is the highest duty of every mem- 
ber upon this floor to institute and enact such measures as will 
speedily bring relief to the people of this country. There is no 
excuse for procrastination. Delay is criminal. What power 
and influence I may will be exerted to the end that these 
crushing burdens which are now upon the backs of the people 
shall be removed, that their unhappy condition be changed, re- 
store the laboring man to his rights, and bring about that friend] 
and reciprocal relation that should obtain between labor an 
capital. To conserve this demand this House promptly passed 
the Wilson tariff bill, which 3 met tho approval of 
all the people, a bill that went farther to lighten the burdens of 
the oppressed than all of its predecessors. 

The bill was fair in all of its provisions and not radical in its 
terms. It was a long step in the highroad of practical tariff 
reform. I hold that tariff reform means that we should proceed 
by evolution. Our country and its complicated interests are 
too great for sudden and extreme changes in revenue laws. We 
should steadily and carefully press forward Ap by year so as 
not to bring alarm or distress in any branch of business, but 
sufficiently aggressive to demonstrate its necessity by practical 
operation. This Wilson bill was reported to the Senate on the 
2d day of February last. The very day it was reported to the 
Senate the sugar trust, all the Republican Senators, together 
with three or four Democratic Senators, commenced a well or- 

ized and persistent opposition that was executed by delay, 
latory motions, amendments that they never expected to have 
adopted, points of order, filibustering, motions to adjourn, 
breaking of quorums, and speeches without number and almost 
of endless duration. The bill in fact had to run the gauntlet of 
all mercenary and selfish opposition. 

Havemeyer was there to hold his twenty-seven millions under 
the McKinley bill if possible; if not, to secure his twenty-one 
millions under the Senate bill. His power and influence was 
only limited by hisimpudence. The agents of the barbed wire 
trustscamped in the galleries of the Senate Chamber like sen- 
tinels in the watch-tower. The coal barons neglected no op- 
portunity to whisper their fears and desires into the ears of all 
that would listen. They were vigilant, constant, and aggres- 
sive. The iron kings were more diplomatic than their associ- 
ates in their efforts to continue their raid upon the Treasury. 
They formed a lobby syndicate out of all the other agents of pro- 
tected interests hanging about the Capitol, forcing them Ito 
mutual action under this régime, and by that means their cam- 
paign was fought. 

The country knows the result, and they also very clearly ap- 

reciate the difficulties surrounding their true representatives. 

e do not and should not expect the party that created all the 
trusts for their political benefit, the party that always opposed 
the le for benefit of the few, ths party of monopol the 
party of special privileges, the party that has made the million- 
aire, and the party that has impoverished the wage-earner to 
aid in honest legislation. This party, under the leadership of 


their chosen bosses, aided by Mr. Havemeyer and twe or three 
conditional Democrats, have been enabled to defeat the Wilson 
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bill, continue demoralization in all branches of business, and in- 
crease misery, hardships, and want upon millions of working 


ple. 

Oar Republican friends manifest acase-hardened indifference 
about the present condition of labor and business, and act as 
though the laws under which we are now living were not of 
their own creation. They turn to us and say you are in 
power, you have all the branches of Government under your 
control, that you are msible for the present and past condi- 
tions of public affairs. That statement is not true and the peo- 
pe know it. Ideny the allegation, and if it were true it is well 

own that we have not been in power a sufficient length of 
time to repeal these cruel statutes. It is alsoa well-known fact 
that the mocrats have not a majority in the Senate on the 
question of tariff reform. It was supposed that we had until the 
test of true Democracy was applied. Then we discovered that 
we had been counting our enemies as our friends. 

I wish to say to the gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
when they attempt to argue that we have a majority in the Sen- 
ate and that we are responsible for the action of that body, they 
should consult the record. I am free to say to them that the 
statement is not true. The present Senate now consists of 85 
members, 38 Republicans and 1 Populist who always votes with 
them, making really 39 x querit 3 Populists, 40 Demo- 
crats, and 3 members who themselves Democrats who vote 
with the Republicans for the continuance of the MoKinley bill. 
These three Senators should be classed as they vote, with the 
Republicans, and recognized in full fellowship with that party. 
It is perfectly apparent that we can not pass a Democratic tariff 
bill through the Senate by Democratic votes. If we secure any 
reform legislation there we have to peg upon the Populists 
for at least three votes. These men hold the balance of power. 

This fact I want the country to fully understand in order to 
fix the responsibility. The people must and shall know the 
facts about all this delay, fraud, and deception that has been 
imposed upon them, and is now sought to be renewed and con- 
tinued by the Republicans and these pretended Democrats who 
have allied themselves ther to this end. They have con- 

ired to continue Me eyism and thus defeat the Wilson bill. 

r. Speaker, I want to say here and now that the man who 
claims to be a Democrat and votes against the Wilson bill, and in 
favor of continuing McKinleyism in full force in this country is 
& traitor to the Democratic party, its traditions and platforms, 
as well as an enemy of the people, and such men should receive 
the condemnation of all Democrats. 

We have reached a time and condition that compels us to ac- 
cept and pass the Senate bill without amendment or change 
of a single word or continue in force the McKinley law. The 
alternative now is the Senate bill or the McKinley bill. It isa 
well-known fact to all of us that if the Senate could recall their 
own bill and take action upon it,it would be defeated. In this 
ree ER no Democrat should hesitatefor one moment. Our 
duty is plain. While the Senate bill is not an ideal law with 
me, yetitis infinitely a better law for the whole people than 
the law now in force. It is a great advance toward real and 
substantialreform. It will save for the consumer in the neces- 
saries of life at least three hundred and eighy millions annu- 
ally, aud place in the Treasury of the United States at the 
same time sixty millions for public expenditures more than the 
McKinley law. 

I think we can safely promise to the people that many of the 
defects now in the Senate bill can and will be corrected by spe- 
cial bills in the future. It is not the intention of the Demo- 
cratic party to take any steps backward. With free coal, free 
iron, free sugar, and free barbed wire, the bill will meet the in- 
dorsement of the country at large. In the form that it now 
comes from the Senate; itis the best and most radical reform 
measure proposed or adopted in the last forty-seven years. The 
scaling down of duties are far below the Morrison bill, and still 
lower than the Mills bill. It is a far better law for the ple 
than the measure proposed by the tariff commission of 1853. 
It breaks the force of McKinleyism and gives us a larger free 
list than any measure heretofore proposed: It places lumber, 
salt, wool, tin, binding-twine, agricultural implements, cotton 
ties, nursery stock, nickel ores, petroleum, and bagging on the 
free list. I apprehend that as soon as the people have an op- 

rtunity to study and M pei the provisions of this new 

w they will be fully satisfied, and I feel certain its operations 
and effect will besatisfactory. 

I submit a table here that I think will fully satisfy the most 
radical tariff reformer that the present bill is the most drastic 
measure ever presented to Congress and passed by that body. 
Under the ad valorem system the different schedules can be 
fully understood by all the people. Under the McKinley law 
the specific and ad valorem duties were so confounded and com- 
plicated that it required an expert to explain them. 


The most prominent reductions of duty proposed by the Sen- 
ate bill are set forth below: 


Percent 

Articles. of re- 
duction. 

IOP Eas, ON : enon cake oko REMO d e TREE ees 60. 00 

— ᷣ— ͤ —. . ˙² —Qw—— ——— — 56.28 

Peppermint: 46. 89 

Whiting, dry 50.00 
ng, dr. onanne n ^ 

Paints, ground in oil .. 50. 00 

Zinc paint 42. 80 

Lead, red ..... 49. 99 

All oiner not specially provided fà $0.00 
other not y pro for . 

Soda (saleratus) -2 -- 50. 00 

Soda, caustic......... 50. 00 

Sal, or soda crystals. 50.00 

= TE 50.00 

Cement 50. 00 

ine Ae 16.67 

Clocks, china 58.33 

STORM URGE asta eas eee 46.07 

Fuel, bars, blooms, ete -anM 45.46 

All other and slabs, blooms, or loops 76. 31 

Sheets or plates (iron or steel) Lll lll lee eene e 45.73 

FCC ̃ CERA TW RM care VENERE ARENA A CE 46. 05 

Wire rope made of steel wire not smaller than No. 5 wire gauge.. 58. 40 

Bhia ee ER e E AE LEER E 60. 09 

Chains Ire —. ̃ ᷣ . RC Cha A NU S EE ee 61.50 

42. 50 

— 52. 09 

. 53.15 

Eee 55. 88 

46. 16 

— 76.67 

€0, 88 

61.00 

Ope edet 50. 00 

50. 00 

71.00 

LR. Tue 79.00 

08. 00 

nnr 51. 00 

50. 00 

— 40. 00 

73.00 

53. 00 

50. 00 

47.00 

50. 00 

50. 00 

ME INT SS £0. 00 

55 00 

68.00 

72.09 

TRETA 71.00 - 

89. 00 

77.00 

74.00 

EAE 72.00 

Hats of wool .............. 72.00 

Flannels for underwear 71.00 

Woolen dress goods . 54.00 

Woolen plushes...... 52. 00 

3 64.00 

POEL DE Area Ta SETS ed ETE IEE En iy ee ee 67.00 

. —— eee 69. 00 

39 00 

url Sr er 50. 00 

. 63. 00 

50.00 

HAMO 41.0) 

62. 00 

66. 00 

47.00 

41.00 

71.00 

50.00 

72.00 

80. 00 


by 
the adoption of the Senate bill in place of the McKinley act, Schedule K, woot 
and woolens. 3 


English cloth made in imported into the port of New York, wool 


and cotton 60 inches wide, weighing it} ounces per yard: Cost per 
yard Is. 3d. less 5 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: 

Cents. 

McKinley duty (38) cents und 4- 40 cent yard)............ 39. 80 

Senate duty (40 i cent 2 sont NT DAE OMM Qr 2 ) RISES TEES 10. 80 

Savol to ODRU AA AAA ⁵Ä—2—T—?Z—§ͤ— 29. 00 


The samples No.1 to No. 6attached to the respective statements represent 
sn importations Seyi = the current year. ie ri = mo: actual 
voice ces. as pas: e appraiser’s department in New York. 
» Y = J. SCHOENHOF, 
Deputy Appraiser of the Port of New York. 


English cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York 
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B4 inches wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per yard 1s. 21d., less 7 per 
cent, 27 cents net per yard: 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (38) cents per pound + 40 cent per yard)............ 00 
Senate duty (40 per cent e SEND RN UN, eee ä 10. 40 
Saved to oonsumerr r „„ñ . 31. 60 


English overcoatings, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of 


New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 ounces per yard: Price 1s. 9d. net 
yard, 42 cents net per yard: ve "TS AD 
McKinley duty (33 cents per pound + 40 per cent yen E 70.45 
Senate duty (40 per cent ee Lee bach aarp aie — d ee 16.80 
D a in Le ee ee Oe 53. 65 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, im; 


rted into the port of New York, 
57 inches wide, weight 20 ounces: Cost 2s. 


per yard, less 7 per cent, 62} 


cents per yard: 3 
p n 
McKinley duty (44 cents per pound--50 per cent; 5 86 
Senate duty (Go Ger cent) "per yard 3 j eee ET 
B&v60 10 CONSUMER y : escam 55 
French cashmere, im into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.05 francs per meter net, 18 cente per yard: M 
McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard -]-50 per cent), per yard....... 24 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per ard 9 
Saved to nu, [ES EUNT 15 
French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into the port of New York, 
30 inches wide, eight 2} ounces per yard: Cost per yard, cents net: 
Cents. 
McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard 4-50 per cent), per yard ble re 20 
Senate duty G0 per FFF „„ 10 
D eee IL. rnm rers rupe UAM uu aui Een NERA dU ANE cone 10 
Balance sheet, antag Lord the — saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
bill in place of the McKinley act. 
SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
1892-93, Dip of manufactures of Wo -= vet mn $36,993,000 
ERE REE AEA AAAA AE E hinc. Mia ud ipud idm ipe 36,448,000 
Import value, duty ovr „FFF 73,441,000 
1889-'00. Census year, domestic manufactures: z 
310, 782, 000 
Value of domestic manufactures...................- 
Add 334 per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits 133 674.600 
Cost of wool manufactures to consumers 512, 297, 000 
Cost of wool manufactures under Senate bill on same 
amounts: 
Ymportatdotl. Lir ———T——— asm IER $36, 993, 000 
Duty. 40 Der 0000-21 LEE en ARRET. 16, 665, 000 
53, 658, 000 
Value of domestic manufactures, $310,000,000, tae 
reduced from anaverage of 100 per cent duty 
to 45 per cent rate as a result of free wool... 224, 525,000 
Ada te per ent às posts ELI. 
r cent as profits...................... 
x 370, 911, 000 
Amount saved to consumers under Senate bill 141, 386, 000 


'The farmer will save in the 
about $10,000,000 each year. 


rice of agricultural implements 

od of the United States 
will save in ihe price of woolen at least $140,000,000 annu- 
ally. They will be able to save in the cost price of lumber $60,- 
000,000 a year; $12,000,000 will be saved annually of the su 
bounty. Without consuming time to give the figures showing 

reat reduction of 5 and bounties arising from this 

bil, f will content myself 3 a partial number of the 
articles placed in the free list—articles taxed by the McKinley 
bill but un upon the free list by our bill: 


APPENDIX D. 
FREE LIST. 


nt, ou , Of articles which were taxed by the McKinley act, but 
AEE DEINE NY Oe The tat AG tas IRIS DR " p 


SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 
Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitriol, not otherwise specially provided for. 


Goal tar. vail prep of, or blue vitriol. 
parations of, not colors or dyes, not specially provided for. 
Napatha, benzine, benzole, dead oil, and similar products of coal tar. 


All o 
Iron, 9 of, or copperas. 
Indigo: 

Extractsor aX pestes of, 
PN resublímed. 


Cotton seed. 
Oroton. 
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SCHEDULE A:—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS—continued. 


Paints, colors, etc. 
= sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, unmanufac- 


DRE and ochery earths, or. 
Sienna and sienna earths, 
Umber and umber 


Salt cake, or niter cake. 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTH, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 
Stone: Burr stone, manufactured or bound up into millstones. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Iron ores: Chromate of iron, or chromic ore. 
Cotton ties of iron or steel: 
Not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge. 
er than No. 10 and not thinner than No. 20. 
Antimony, às regulus or metal. 
Copper and manufactures of: 
(fine copper contained therein). 
Regulus of, and black or coarse copper and copper cement, fine copper 
contained therein. 
4 fit only for manufacture, and clippings from new copper. 
— metal, of 8 per is a component material of chief 
ue, no! ME pro Or. 
Plates, | not rolled, bars, ingots, Chile or other pigs, and in other forms 
not manufactured, not specially provided for. 
Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills, 
e Ans: e mowers, horse: rakes, caltivatore, thrashing machines and cot- 
Provided, That all articles mentioned in this 2 h, if im- 
Fa from a country which lays an import duty on like à; es imported 
m the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the 
passage of this act. 
xiu gei under McKinley law at 45 per cent, as manufactures of 
metal, paragraph 215.) 
RIS D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF, 


Timber: 
Used for spars and in building. 
Hewn and sa 
Squared or sided, not specially provided for. 


Lumber: 
planks, deals, and other sawed lumber— 
Of hemlock, white wood, 8 white pine, and bass wood 
Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Planed or finished on two sides. 
Planed on one side and tongued and ved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued grooved, 
All sawed lumber, not specially provided for— 
Not planed or "finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Planed or finished on two sides. 
Planed on one side and tongued pee puede 


Planed on two sides and to: grooved. 
Paving posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles of 
Unm anufactured, not specially provided for. 
aet 
Pine 
Spru 
Hubs for wheels, ast, Wagon, O and heading bloc 
— aieri or 8 TOUR NOWA or sawed caly. ~~ 
Pickets and palings. 
Shi f nito pine, 
All other. 
Staves of all kinds. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, ETC. 
Milk, fresh. < 
Cabbage 
Cider, 
, yolk of. 


ts, trees, shrubs, and vines. 
Pease, green, in bul or packages 


Tallow. 
o of wool, known as degras. 


In bags, sacks, barrels, or other packages. 
In d 
SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, ETC. 


Tal plain groom or colored. Tockded, Or preweed glans td 
p n. or colo: mo or glass a 
Ar mere each not more than three fourths of a 
8 more than three-fourths of a pint ad not more 
than one and one-half pints each. 
Otherwise than in such 8 or in such bottles containing more 
than one and one-half pints 


SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, ETC. 
Straw. 
Not hackled or dressed. 
Tow of. * 
Hemp, tow of. 
Hem 


P. 
Twine, manufactured in whole or in part of istle or Tampico fiber, manila, 
sisal or sunn: 


/ grass, 
. of flax, es or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp. or either 


com 
i may be suitable EA 


Exceeding 60 Inches in wid width. 


ponent material of chief 


value (ex such 
for cotton): Lah a load 


SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, ETC.—continued. French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into the of New York 
Bags for made of burlaps. 80 inches wide, weight 2} ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 20} cents net: 
Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth, and all similar material for covering cot- Cents. 
ton, com whole or in part of NUN fiax, jute, or jute butts— 


Valued at 6 cents or less per square yard. MM duty ( 


Valued at more than 6 cents per square yard. 
SCHEDULE K.—WOOL. 


Balance sheet, showing the amount saved to the consumer 
Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and manu- Senate bill in oon of the McKinley 
OA W PAS SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS. 
Class |: Merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of | 1892-03. DADOS of manufactures of wool.............. 
merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and | Duties nnne mm 
wools of like character with any of the „ including 
such as have been heretofore usually imported into the United Import value, duty paid... 
States from Buenos Ayres, New Zealand, Australia, Cape of | 1889-'90. Census year, domestic manufact 
Good Ho ussia, Great Britain, Canada and elsewhere, and Woolen goods................... 
also including all Wools not hereinafter described or desig- Worsted goods x 
nated in classes2and3— , Hosiery and knit goods... E 
Unwashed wool. Deduct cotton hosiery ............. 17, 000, 000 
Washed wool ———— 
, e emp rg ORDEI T eere pues aa eene posu itca 


Class2: Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing NOU. 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English bl 
and usually known by the terms herein used, and also cee oll hate of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals— 
‘Wool, unscoured. 


Value of domestic manufactures 
Add 33} per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits.... 128, 074, 000 


Cost of wool manufactures to consumers ....... .. 512,297, 0⁰⁰ 


y duty (12 cents nare yard cent), BN. Lr 239 
es cash per vara TOTOR ee ä 0 


the adoption of the 


384, 223, 000 


Wool, scoured. 

Wool, sorted. Costof wool manufactures under Senate billon same 

Hair of the goat, —— and other like animals, ——— amounts: 

Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other l ike animals, sco 1CCCCCCCCCCCCTTTT—T—T—T—— $36, 993, 000 
e 3: Donskol, native South American, „ na- Duty, 45 per cent 16, 605, 000 


— Ade r as have been heretofore usually imported into 
M United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and else- 


Woo Hone or less per pound 


Value of domestic manufactures, $310, 000, 000, 
reduced froman average of 100 percent duty 


to 45 per cent rate as a result of free wool. 224,525, 000 


370, 911, 000 


beg agrees s 278, 183, 000 
Coons "s hair, Russian. Add 33} per cent as profits.................... 92, 728, 
rae over 13 cents per pound— 

Wool, sorted. Amount saved toconsumers on thewoolen schedule 


Ma no gone moll in part of wool, worsted, the hair 
1 ures, com) wholly or 0 
ol the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals: 
Rags, mungo, flocks, noils, and waste— 
Top, slubbing, roving, ring, yarn, garnetted, and other wastes. 
op inanes ener egg 


Feathers anddowns, crude, not dressed: 
Ostrich feathers. 
All other. 

TEN in oll or water colors. 


tatuary. 
1 tters' plush, black, composed of silk, or of silk and cotton. 
Articles u — actof October 1, 1890: 


Goatskins, raw. 
Hides, raw or uncured, whether ads , Salted, or pickled, and other skins, 
except sheepskins with the woo! 
Unenumerated under section 4, act of October 1, 1890: Enfleurage pomades. 


Senate bill: 


APPENDIX E. 
A 3 the 2 p ceed A og consumer by ri adoption of ths 

Senate McKinley Schedule K, wool and woolens, pre- 

pared by J. Seis dej deputy appraiser of the port of New York. F * a 

English cloth made in Leeds, imported into the port of New York, wool | Epsom salts PESOS TRS UNA 63.90 28.94 
and cotton NEN 60 inches wide, weighing 11} ounces per yard: Cost per Castor 01. GAG 50.17 100. 85 
yard 16. 3d. 1 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: oe Cod-liver oll.-..-.--..----------- 25 à 28.05 

n pared for smoking. 141. 169. 
McKinley Tuy On cents per pound-+40 per cent per yard). 38. ripe = 95 20. 84 
Senate duty (40 per cent per yard) 19. 64 19. 64 
21.14 21.14 
ichn ̃ Ae... den suannsabep asta 25. 80 25. 80 

The samples No.1 to No.6 attached to the respective statements represent 74.56 €9. 56 
actual im 2 made in the current year. The prices are the actual 40 35 
invoice p. as passed by the appraiser's department in New York. 

English cloth, wool and cotton warp, importon into to pors of New York, S. C800 eee PSY P. TY te 142. 48 143. 48 
54 inches wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per y: 1s. 21d., less 7 per 189. 50 189. 50 
cent, 27 cents net per yard: MN White lead S A 2 — x 
McKinley duty (38) cents per pound-+40 per cent), per yard 42.00 | Bicarbona — rade 45. 35 60. 47 
Senate duty (40 per cent), per Jard -2-2220 10. 40 2 soda - — E * 

Saved to eee PEIN tye Rete EF NE E a LL EL 31. 00 31.39 28. 06 
English overcoatings, and cotton warp, imported into the port of 14.06 19.81 
ed Aye 50 inches hear f perm 26 inches pei per yard: Price ls. 9d. net per 50 60 
42 cents net per y QNA 383 40 55 
f duty (33 cents per pound-+-40 per cent), per yard 70.45 
Senate duty (do per cent), per yard. - Rd vcre "E EA 
consumer Demijohns, empty 37.91 37.91 

3 den . Bradford, England, Eg pn into the port ot New York. Manufactures x = = 
57 inches wide, weight 20 ounces: per yard, less 7 per cent, 62 ey n PN EN SM IAT 17- 64 20- 64 
cents per : Plate glass, fluted, etc .........| 49- 64 49- 64 

Cents. lass, unsilvered.cast, etc. 98-174 

McKinley ha (44 cents per pound-+50 per cent), per rud d 

Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard 49.39 
e ⁰ m 43. 88 


French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents per yard: 


Cents. 
12 cents uare r cent), . 24 
Renate du Wo ex cont pee Fane one De cone erant c i | Heat 


277 
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Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Milla bili, McKi 
and bile, wit . by Senate dill on the un 


2 E88 888888 22 


528 


38 


only under Senate vill 

This is one of the great redeeming qualities of the bill. The 
Senate bill which we will pass in a few hours will make a reduc- 
tion of about 12 per cent less than the McKinley bill, and when 
we take into consideration the long list of articles that are now 
free and the increase upon luxuries, the difference is very great 
in favor of the consumer. I submit the following table to show 
the duties fixed in the Mills bill, the McKinley law, and the 


141, 386, 000 


law, 


ioned 


- 
po 
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2888888 
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Statement of average ad val 
2 rai 


or 
bill, with per cent of reduction, etc.—Continued. 


em rates of duty of the Mills bill, McKinley law, 


Articles. (1888). 
( Loose 38. 39 
— qiue nua p — 27- 53 
Bars of rolled iron 56.18 


95 


l 
Panutan 40 
Steel ingots, etc... 22- 45 
WirorodB...-.—.-..—..- 34 
Cast-iron vessels, eto. .. 28.31 
Malleable iron castings 36.37 
Hollow ware .........-.- 29.43 
. crraeed mu 
NS rere ueritate id 23- 39 
Railway fish plates 57. 54 
Hand, back. and other Saws ... 30 
SOROWR AA rr or eR 53-133 
06.98 
30 
33.65 
77.78 
32.98 
36. 65 
TTT 3⁵ 
Penholders and parts ot 30 
Pins 30 
23.35 
40 
30 
-30 
30 
111.85 
64.19 
44.83 
lemons; and limes-...| 15- 33 
ts, sweetmeats, eto. 35 
Nuts, not shelled (almonds) 51.34 
Nuts, shelled (almonds) .....-. 42. 42 
Filberts, not shelled............ 52.30 
Peanuts, unshelled 54.04 
Extract of meat ... 20 
Spirits, distilled ... 73-204 
Cotton cloth: 
Not over 100 threads; 
Not bleached 40 
Bleached 40 
Dyed, colored, etc .. 40 
Exceeding 100 threads 
Not bleached.......... 40 
Bisached —. sess = 40 
Dyed, sst 40 
Cables, cordage, and twin: 16- 25 
Bagging for cotton 15.24 


Woolen yarns 
Shawls, woolen, not above 40 
cents per pound - 
Knit fabrics, not above40 cents 
r pound 
B 6 
CF 
Flannels, not over 50 cents per 


g 


8 S 


Slack or culm of coal 
Co’ 


e SE TOAD REE 


8 


kins, japanned .... 

All not specially provided for. . 
t and aha e e . 
Manufactures of India rubber. 
Saranan covered with: silk 


sgos BSS ss H S BBBNEUEU 8888888 SSS 5 5 
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The average ad valorem of duties imposed in the dutiable list 
by tariff acts and bills. heretofore is as follows: 


887, 41.10 
By the Mills bill on the importations of the year 1887.... 42. 


38 

By the McKinley act on the importations of 1893._.....__ 49. 58 

By the House bill on importations of the same year 35.51 
By the Senate bill, which has passed to-day, on the im- 

portations of the same vea 38. 68 


‘These brief tables will go a great ways toward arguing the 
merits of our proposed tariff bill. This House and country have 
heard nothing but the faults of the Senate bill discussed and 
none of its merits. We have fafled to give that consideration 
for the real reduction of duties it contains. When the people 
examine the comparative statement of duties in the Me ey 
law and the bill that is now before us they will find that the 
tariff on at least 90 per cent on all the articles on the dutiable 
list in the McKinley law is largely reduced by our bill from 20 
to 15 per cent, and as to the tariff on the remaining 10 percent, 
which are largely luxuries, there is no reduction. The most 
important gain is free wool. That will make clothes, carpets, 
blankets, and hats cheaper. It will help the manufacturer by 
starting up the mills, and by increasing the demand for woo 
benefit the woolgrower. 

The farmer will also profit by free binding twine, and a lower 
duty on many of the articles he must buy. The reduction of 
taxes on woolen clothing are very great. Under the McKinley 
act the cheapest grades of shawls, blankets, and hats have been 
taxed from 104 to 150 per cent. The senate bill fixes the rateat 
35 percent. Fruitsand other articles of food are also cheapened 
zii this House has clearly shown that sugar, iron ore, coal, an 
fencing wire should be put upon the free list, but under the 
present bill the tax is uced one-half upon iron ore ànd coal, 
and less than the McKinley bill on sugar. Here is certainly a 
considerable advance toward a redemption of Democratic m- 
ises. It reduces the average duty from 50 per cent to 38 per 
cent. The duty issufficiently high for the honest needs of every 
manufacturing industry, and at the same time it. will cheapen 
the cost of a long list of the por sat i articles of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, we stand to-day inthe presence of an arrogant 
and despotic piutocracy, robed in the purple of monopoly, com- 
manding more wealth and gold than the titled royalty of the 
old world. And all this vast accumulation secured and confirmed 
through the schemes of Conzressional legislation. England 
strived andstruggled for morethan twohundred and thirty years 
to build up her plutocraey and nobility by parliamentary enact- 
ments, that provided for robbing her toiling millions, but we 
have been more successful, haying outstripped her beyond all 
comparison in time and method. It only required thirty years 
of Republican legislation to impoverish and enslave the toiling 
millions so that they could completely establish an untitled 
nobility and plutocracy in this country. Notwithstanding our in- 
stitutions were createdand our Government organized but a lit- 
tle more than acentury ago, being the youngest first-class nation 
of earth, yet we have more wealth centered in the hands of the 
few than all or any of the nations of the Old World. 

We have ten men who own eight hundred millions of wealth. 
How did they obtain it? They did not organize armies like the 
Cæsars, and go into the adjacent natigns and despoil and pil- 
lage these countries of their wealth. They did not sail out the 
piratical craft and plunder the merchantman upon the high 
seas. Their names are not found upon the emblems of heroic 
deeds that gave them prestige and power. Their namesare not 
engraven upon the hearts of a Christian and patriotic people 
that brought to them the treasures of benevolence. They are 
not the men who went deep down into the mine with pick and 
shove] and brought forth the rich treasures planted by the hand. 
of God. Their names are not found amongst the names of the 
toiling millions, who are the real producers of wealth, but they 
are found upon the stock books of Wall street and the subscrip- 
tion books of the Republican campaign fund. 

This colossal wealth was in some mysterious way collected from 
the wealth producers. In this hour of investigation it has ceased 
to be a question with the people of this country how it was done. 
It was simply accomplished by the beneficiaries coming to Con- 
gress as they have been doing during the last thirty years, and. 
having the Republican machine to give them laws by which they 
could rob labor by indirection. The first law enacted for their 
especial benefit was the demonetization of silver in 1873, thus 
appreciating goldand giving the creditor class the absolute ard. 
unnatural control over the labor and earnings of the debtor 
class. Next came the bounty laws, subsidies, land grants, pro- 
tective tariffs, gradually encroaching upon productive , 
and finall uL E RAE in the Mein m of 1890, by. which un- 
told was transferred from the hands of toil into the. 
coffers of the protected. 
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Du 
law has n in force Mr. Havemeyer and his sugar trust has 
keted $78,822,605 as their share of the plunder, while the 
bonnie to the sugar-growers is more than $30,000,000. I think 
all honest men regard such discriminations as a crime against 
the rights of the people. It seems to me that no man could con- 
scientiously insist upon retaining such measures as these upon 
the statute books unless he was willing to compound a felony. 
The people will never permit this contest to cease until the trust 
epa ei Ru and privileged classes are shorn of these advantages, 
until the humblest citizen shall have equal opportunities and 
equal rights with the most opulent and powerful. The Demo- 
cratic party can not and will nor abandon this contest for the 
ople. 
PeT e fight must continue until the rights of all the people are 
guaranteed and the laws made the impartial guardians of that 
equality. The Democratic theory of law and government is that 
it shall have for its sole object the protection of life, liberty, 
and property; that every citizen s have equal rights—dis- 
xx nb ride t none. Any use of the lawmaking power 
by which it is intended to give to any particular citizen or class 
of people any privilege or Sayang gb any other class is à 
rve:sion of law to the accomplishment of inequality and in- 
ustice, which it was the primary purpose of popular govern- 
ment to prevent. The Democratic party have intrenched them- 
selves upon the great principle of popular government and equal 
rights as laid down by the fathers, and the people need have no 
fears of the result. The banner of Democracy was never held 
aloft by a firmer rd the principles of the party more re- 
vered, and the appreciation of Democratic principles were never 
so largely demanded for the cure of the abuses now exist in 
the body politic. It is my earnest wish that this Congress remain 
in session until some of the omissions in the Senate bill are 
adopted; but if we fail to do so you will find the Democratic 
members here in line at the next session demanding a strict 
compliance with the Democratic platform and Democratic prin- 
ciples for the repeal of all laws that may remain in the bill for 
protection. We can not and do not expect to get rid of all the 
vicious laws created by the Republican during the last 
thirty yearsat a single session, but we know that a great work 
has been done. 

No Democrat should fail to accept the Senate bill as the best 
measure in the form of tariff legislation that could be obtained 
from the Senate as at present constituted. With the party so 
evenly divided and the Populists holding the balance o 
and men claiming to be Democrats who vote with the 
licans, the Democrats of this House should rejoice that such 
substantial progress should have been made in the reduction of 
the duties and the removal of commercial restrictions. Had 
the Democrats been united it was the intention of the Repub- 
licans to have filibustered indefinitely and prevent tariff legis- 
lation during the present session should the House allow this 
bill ever to go back to that body again. 

Now, in p of damning the Senate bill with a half-hearted 
indorsement and bringing us into ridicule and contempt, the 
Democratic press and speakers should use their influence to 
create a just public sentiment as to the real merits of this bill. 
When it is 3 presented and understood it is the best 
measure of tariff reform obtainable, the conservative senti- 
ment of the country will settle down to a condition that substan- 
tial progress has been made in the direction of real tariff reform. 
I am satisfied that those who have been denouncing the Senate 
bill as modified McKinleyism should bear in mind that it was 
impossible for a Democratic majority to do otherwise than take 
the Senate billas itis and adopt it as a compromise measure. 
Great reforms are not accomplished in a day. 

Protection has been in full force for almost a third of acentury, 
and,as I have already said, it will requirealong time and discus- 
sion to educate the people up to a point to take another step 
forward, I feel assured that before the Administration of Mr. 
Cleveland is drawn to a close we shall make another important 
advance toward the reduction of Federal taxation. The Demo- 
cratic party will go before the country on the record it has 
made thus far, and we confidently believe that it will be tri- 
umphantly indorsed by the popular verdict, not for this cause 
alone, but because Democracy is right and Republicanism is 
wrong. 

Mr. Speaker, we find at the end of this long session that no 
Congress that ever convened found such a complete wreck of all 
business interests and widespread demoralization. Laws upon 
the statute books wholly inconsistent with popular government 
and individual rights. The plant of a first-class plutocracy 
fully established. To repeal of these un-American laws was 
the work before us, and right well have we performed our duty. 
Iam free to say that no one Congress has ever secured to the 
people so many abridged rights, and lifted such vast burdens 


the three years and nine months that the McKinley 


from the shoulders of the laboring man and taxpayer as this 
one hasdone. We have repealed the Federal election laws that 
denied to the people the right to hold and control their own 
elections, a law that thrust to the heart of popular government 
and home rule the dagger of centralization. 

I feel assured that we have settled for all time the question of 
the right of a State to issue legal-tender money. e have re- 
vived and established business methods in all the Departments 
of the Government. All persons who were on the pay rolls ren- 
dering little or no service haye been discharged by the hun- 
dreds. Expenses of carrying on the Government have been 
largely reduced in all of its Departments. We have passed a 
law taxing greenbacksthe same as gold and silver or other prop- 
erty of the people. We have taxed the rich man's income, and 
lifted the corresponding burden from the poor laboring man. 

We have restored confidence in the commercial centers, re- 
vived business and trade throughout the country. We have 
given to all the people the necessaries of life cheaper, without 
reducing the wages of labor. We have reduced the expendi- 
tures of the Government nearly $30,000,000 without impairing 
the efficiency of the public service. We have prohibited the 
Government from trading in silver as acommodity. We have 
blotted from the pages of our Federal laws McK ier with 
all of its long of outrages upon the toiling millions. We 
have passed more liberal pension laws, protecting the soldier 
from the rapacity of the pension attorney and cheapening the 
expenses of prosecuting his claim. We have added new States 
to the Union, and extended our treaties with the Indians. We 
have opened millions of acres of the Indian reservations to set- 
tlement by the white pope. 

We have added to the publie domain 54,000,000 acres of un- 
earned land which was claimed by land-grant railroads. We 
have refused all appropriations for claims of the Southern Pa. 
cific Railroad Company against the Government, until a com- 
plete settlement of all differences may be had. We have largely 
Shifted the burdens of Federal taxation from the poor man's 
labor to the rich man's property. Upon this record we are. 
ready and willing to go to the country and submit our work to 
the judgment of the people. We do not expect as hearty and 
cordial indorsement of our legislation in the next few months 
to come as will spring from a thorough knowledge and the 
practical operation of our laws. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BENTON MoMILLIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration th k taxa- 
tion, to provide ravenna for the Goreme and ie eee 3 

Mr. McMILLIN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: A long and fierce battle has been fought and 
won. For thirty-two years protection has been intrenching 
itself. It has been fortifying itself by legislative enactment, by 
combinations of manufacturers, by adding new items to the pro- 
tective list to enlist those making them in the cause of pro- 
tection, until its advocates claimed that it could not be de- 
stroyed. The right of the few to levy their assessments on the 
many was regarded by its apostles as almost a divine right. 

Printing presses were bought and operated for the sole pur- 
pose of promulgating its doctrines. Men were hired by the year 
towrite forit. It creptinto some of our universities, demanded 
the reversal of the truths of political economy and the substi- 
tution of its dogmas and doctrines in their stead. It sent forth 
of its vast profits enormous sums to beat down and defeatat the 
polls those who would not bow to its mandates in the halls of 
legislation. When men in Congress were bold enough to defy 
and denounce it, it sent its minions, equi with the money 
wrung from the American people, and with the persistency of 
the bloodhound chased them down and drove them from power. . 

Sir, who does not remember with gratitude the day when 
William R. Morrison, that pure patriot, that noble statesman, 
that heroic civic soldier set the ball in motion in this Hall in 
favor of tariff reduction? Who does notremember with shame 
the fact, that pure as was his life, patriotic and heroic as were 
his deeds, he was, by the corrupt use of money contributed by 
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rotectionists, driven from these halls? But, sir, I rejoice that 
he has lived to see the seeds he sowed so well bring forth fruit. 

Who does not remember that in the same camp: the same 
selfish parties, through the same corrupt agencies, made a des- 
perate and almost successful effort to beat with an unknown and 
an unlearned man the then Speaker of this House, than whom 
no greater parliamentarian ever occupied that Chair? 

et, sir, so resistless was this movement in favor of reducing 
taxes that he withstood all, and John G. Carlisle holds the 
Treasury portfolio while the great work to which for years he 
gave his life is accomplished. 

Then, too, the courageous and eloquent Texan, who lent the 
fire of his genius to this cause, and has probably illumined the 

uestion in more halls than any other living American, stands in 
the Senate to help on this great movement. 

Mr. Speaker, protection at last overreached itself. Its meth- 
ods became so unconscionable and its exactions so exorbitant that 
the people rose in two battles—1890 and 1892—and smote it to 
the death. We came here to register their will. The measure 
before us is the first answer to their demand. 

Sir, I come now to theremarkable speech of the distinguished 

ntleman from Maine [Mr. REED], who has just taken his seat. 

speak of his speech as remarkable, because it isa s honthe 
tariff question in which ke never touched the tariff. He has 
said po the people are rejoicing that this Congress is drawing 
to a close. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] ever 
lives to see a time when there is so great rejoicing at the de- 
parture of an party from this Hall and from power as there was 
when he and his departed, he will see joy beyond measure. 

Applause on the Democratic side.] I am not to be diverted, 

owever, by the witticisms of the gentleman, nor his DO 
method of speech and attack, from contrasting what this House 
is now eos by way of relief to the people with what the House 
over which he presided did for the purpose of taxing and bur- 
dening them. 

Letus compare this bill with the so-called McKinley bill. 
Why is it that the gentleman, with an hour in his own right in 
which to discuss this bill, saw fit to go into the sky-rocket busi- 
ness, to bring out his flamboyant expressions, and to go forth like 
a Sancho or a Don Quixote, rather than come to the real issue 
here? What isthe presentlaw, and what is pro by this 
bill? Which taxes the people most? "Which will be the great- 
est relief to them? Would it not have been delightful to hear 
one of the gentleman's brilliancy and distinction give some rea- 
son why the step we are anag showd not be taken; why the 
law now on the statute books is better than the law that we pro- 


pose 

Why did he not do this? He knew the oppressive law we are 
repeal ing would not stand the comparison and this sort of dis- 
cussion. 

Sir, a few days ago the gentleman was pleased to begin what I 
supposed was to be the campaign cry hereafter, when he spoke 
of what he conceived to be the sectional features of this bill, and 
of the residence of those who represented the two Houses inthe 
conference considering it. He forgot that his own country of 
New England gets her raw materials free under the bill. He 
has commented on the fact that a majority of the conferees are 
from the South. What if they are? Are not all Americans? 
Are not all equally interested in the prosperity and progress of 
the country? 

Are not all alike to be benefited by good revenue laws, or in- 
jured by bad? Are not all equally patriotic? Will he claim 
that he loves his country more or tries to serve it better than I 
do, or those acting with me on this great question? I hardly 
think he would be pharisaic enough for that. He rolls as asweet 
morsel under his tongue the sectional question; and it turns out 
that the old sectional cry is to be raised again. The bloody shirt, 
that has been threadbare for years, is to be hauled out and put 
on again for campaign purposes. 

M: Speaker the man wno waves a bloody shirt in peace is 
generally a fellow who never wore itin war. He has to weep 
over some other man's shirt. His own never was colored by 
blood. But, sir, I am not to be diverted from the merits of this 
measure by charges against those who favored it. What is it? 
Has it not meted out justice without regard to consequences or 
sections? The gentleman from Maine who sounds this charge 
ought to remember his own and his poopie benefits derived 
from the measureat thesacrifice as some claimof the South. He 
lives in New England surrounded by factories, but without raw 
material. 

A sage Southern State produces more wool than all New 
England; yet we gave that section free wool for their mills. 
Kentucky produces more hemp than all New England: we 
gave them free hemp, flax, and jute for their factories. Ten- 


nessee, Kentucky, or Arkansas alone has more unculled or un- 
touched forest than New England, yet we gave them free lum- 
ber. New England, New York, and New Jersey have no coal. 
They are supp ied from the South. We gave them coal free by 
the House bill. They have little availableironore. We have it in 
abundance. Yet the House said, ‘‘Go to any part of the earth 
for your iron ore and you shall bring it to your furnaces free.” 

Sir, broader lines could not be conceived in these matters 
than we have acted on. Still, the gentleman from Maineis mis- 
erable, and refuses to be comforted. Does he want the earth, or 
does he know what he does want? 

Yet, sir, with all this facing him, the gentleman comes, 
and in place of discussing the real question involved, goes 
off throwing up skyrockets and speaking of those birds that 
will come with ballots in the sweet by and by.” He doubtless 
remembers with deep grief the arrival of two flocks of such 
birds—one in 1890 and one in 1892—by which he and his party 
were discredited, defeated, and driven from power. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Sir, I say to him that there is no “ bird in the solitude sing- 
ing” for him and his party. 

e have heard a good deal of talk about the sugar trust, and 
the benefit which would be given under the Senate bill to it. 
Let it not be forgotten that whatever is given by this bill, it 
does not begin to compare with what the gentleman himself 
and his party gave to that great organization. They proclaimed 
that they had given free sugar. They did give free raw sugar 
to the trust to be refined, but it was on that old yellow, sobby 
sort, so rank that if you put a cup under it over night you 
would have a mess of molasses in the morning—the kind that 
could be smelt farther than seen; but everything of any use, 
everything going into scoring And eating, was left by them 
taxed 60 cents a hundred pounds for the trust; and yet these 
gentlemen proclaim that they are for the interests of the peo- 
ple. This was intended to and did give the sugar trust such 
advantages and profits as it never had before and will never 
have again. 


THE SUGAR TRUST. 


Mr. Spero what are the facts about the sugar tax? The 
Republican party went forth with its blunderbusses after the 
passage of the present law, proclaiming that they had given the 
people free sugar. Never was there a more specious and false 
plea promulgated than this. They left the sugar tax in the 
worst form possible. They had removed the duty on raw 
sugars unfit for use, it is true. But they placed a duty on re- 
fined sugar consumed by the people of 60 cents on the hundred 
poms for the benefit of the sugar refiners—50 cents on all re- 

ned, and in addition to this 10 cents on each hundred pounds 
of sugar coming from countries which paid a bounty. 

Therefiners saw their opportunity and hastened to embrace it. 
Those not already in the trust rushed into it. A gigantic trust 
was formed and many millions of stock issued. Money, wind, and 
water all entered into this stock. Antagonists in sugar refining 
became associates. Competitors became copartners. The lions 
and lambs of the industry lay down together. They ''beared" 
the marketof raw sugar and“ bulled " the market of refined until 
by statutory aid they wrested from the consumers such enor- 
mous profits as have seldom been poured into the coffers even of 
monopoly. Law had stretched out its strong arm to aid them; 
legislation had legalized their robbery. The wind and water of 
their stocks became better than gold, for it bore a heavy pre- 
mium. There was millions of stock issued. It rose rapidly 
from 1890 to 1893. 

At the same time this was done for the trust, about eleven 
millions per annum in bounties to sugar-growers of the United 
States was paid. This was collected on the clothes the people 
wore and other things they were compelled to have—collected 
on things by tariff laws under which $3 went to the pockets of 
manufacturers for every dollar that went intothe Treasury. It 
therefore cost the peopleindirectly four times the sugar bount, 
to pay it. In other words, the sugar tax that yielded eigh 
ninths of its burdens to the Treasury cost the people no more 
than it cost them to raise the money on other things to meet 
e bounty. 'They imposed the tax on refined sugar solely for 

e trust. 

Even they did not pretend it was imposed to raise revenue. 
The contrary was too potent to be denied. In 1893, under this 
tax there were imported about 3,500,000,000 ane of raw "e 
and yet the Government only obtained $193,000 revenue. ui 
what became of the trust under thisfostering care of the meny 
Government? It waxed fat. It is supposed to have cle i 
thirty millions last year. It paid 7 per cent on its preferred 
stock, amounting to many millions of dollars; millions on its com- 
mon stock, and after all this, out of its earnings divided many 
millions more. Do you wonder at their power? Are you as- 
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tonished that they struggle against yielding up such legislative 
advantages? 

The House made both raw and refined sugar free, and re- 

ed the bounty. This bill gives a discrimina duty of 
one-eighth of a cent a pound to refiners instead of the half a 
centa pound given by the present law, and places a revenue duty 
of 40 per cent ad v: eg am all sugar. Italso repeals the 
bounty. It cuts the discri ting duty of the refiner about 40 
per cent. Whilst I believe a greater cut should have been 
made, it was not in the power of the conferees to do it, because 
of the danger of getting no tariff legislation if this bill was ever 
sent back to the Senate for any purpose. This sugar tax, in- 
stead of' taking eleven millions from the Treasury as is done by 
the present law for bounty, will yield forty or more millions to 
the Treasury. 

Sir, the great boast of our opponents when they passed the 

-present law that they had given free sugar for coffee and a free 

— table to the people was as ‘sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals.” Their free sugar was taxed 60 cents a hundred 
for the trust. The lumber in their free table was taxed 35 per 
cent; the linen cover on it was taxed 60 per cent; the cups, sau- 
cers, and dishes were taxed 60 per cent; the knives forks 
were taxed from 46 to 74 per cent; the tin of the coffee-pot was 
taxed 75 percent; the salt-cellar was taxed 60 per cent, and salt 
in it was taxed 35 per cent; the clothes on the children eating 
around it were taxed 984 per cent. And this is the free break- 
fast table we were given! 

Sir, while on this sugar question I desire to pay my respects 
to afew gentlemen who have been eem 4 under false colors for 
many months in connection with sugar duties. sugar trusts, and 
thisbill. Such a howl hasnever been heard since the first hell- 
hound was turned loose as has been set up by the authors and 
finishers" of the many trusts bred in the McKinley bill, against 
thedutiesfixed by the Senate amendments tothe sugar schedule. 

To listen at them one would suppose that they came to this 
legislation with hands clean of the slime of trusts, and hearts 
free from sympathy with them. "They rail out now against the 
sugar trust with the same clear voice and unhesitating manner 
that I imagine characterized the Pharisee of old, when he spread 
broad his ec and thanked God that he was not as other 

same 


people at me that hisheart was filled with rottenness, 
shness, and deceit. 
No man de tes trusts more than I do. But J am not will- 


ing that those who lay the foundation for a trust and cause it to 

be built up shall des roy all effort to abolish it by misrepresenta- 

tion. A ed member of this House, who voted for the 

McKinley bill and thereby made the great sugar trust of to-day 

a possibility, has elsewhere been exceedingly Vm pem inves- 

ligating the operations of this very creature of handiwork. 
hat are the facts about this duty? 

The sugar trust claims that the present 40 per cent and one- 
eighth gives them 21 cents per 100 pounds ad vantage or protection. 

e enemies of the trust declare it will equal 45 cents per 100, 
or a reduction of only five points, or one-eighth from McKinley 
rates. 

As usual, the fair average or mean may be found between 
these extremes. Taking the average prices of raw and refined 
sugars, 45 cents will be found to be the fair measure of difference; 
on this 40 per cent is 18 cents to which, if the one-eighth or 12+ 
cents is added, will give 303 cents as the quos atforded per 
hundred pounds, as against 50 cents under the present law. I 
take this to be a correct, fair, and just comparison. This does 
not vary 4 cents a hundred pounds from the estimate of Mr. AL- 
DRICH of Rhode Island. It will be seen from this that we take 
off two-fifths, or 40 per centof the duty or advantage given them 
by the present law. 


THE PRESENT AND PROPOSED LAW COMPARED. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, what are the provisions of the two bills as 

the other tariff schedules? That is the vital question; 

if the House will don me for amoment,I will give the 
effect of the present bill if it should become law. 

I will take up the schedule on chemicals. The present rate 
of duty averages 31 per cent. I will leave off the fractions. If 
the bill as it. came from the Senate is adopted, it reduces that 
to 24 percent. The present law gives earthenware 51 per cent. 
The law we are enacting gives only 35 per cent. On metals 
and manufactures of metals the present law gives 58 per cent; 
we only give 36 percent. On wood and manufactures of wood 
the present law gives 31 per cent. We propose by the action 
taken here to-day to give only 23 gen cent. 

Then, Sein pate going to the other schedules, it will be 
found on e tion 


Mr. HUDSON... Will my friend permit one question? 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I will a little later on. 


On tobacco and manufactures of tobacco the McKinley Sen 


provided 117 per cent, This bill reduces it to 105 per cent. On 
3 products the McKinley rate was 30 per cent, and 
this reduces that to 23 per cent. On spirits, wine, and other 
beverages 


the present rate is 69 per cent. On that there is a 
very little 


e, to 61 per cent. On cotton manufactures the 
present rate is 5b per cent, and under this bill it will be 43 per 
cent. On flax, hemp, and jute the present law is 45 per cent. 
We leave that only 41 per cent. On wool and the manufactures 


of wool the present law is 98; we reduce that to 48. On silk 
and silk goods the present law is 52 per cent. We reduce that 
to 46 per cent. : 

Mr. REED. Mr. poe E 

Mr. MSMILAIN On papers and. books the present law is 23 
per cent. 


Mr. REED, I ask the gentleman to a little louder. 
As a member ofthe committee of conference, I hear these things 
for the first time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iwill, with much pleasure. The gentleman 
says that he hears these things for the first time. 

Mr. REED. Asa member of the committee of conference. 

Mr. McMILLIN. As they are to be the law, the gentleman 
€ hear them to-day for the last time. [Laughter and ap- 
p . 

On pulp, paper, and books the gen law is 23 per cent, and 
we reduced that to 20 per cent. On sundries the present law is 
26; we reduced that to 24. On unenumerated articles the pres- 
ent law is 18,98; that is also reduced a fraction. 'The net re- 
sult of all of which is that under the present law the average 
rate of duty on all goods dutiable is 49.58 per cent, and the House , 
bili reduced that to 35.51. This provision that we are making 
to-day, the adoption of the Senate bill, leaves an average rate of 
only 38.68, or 10.90 per cent less than the present law and more 
than ree than the Mills bill. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. How does it come that it took the gentle- 
man 80 long to find out how good a bill this is? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I did not catch the gentleman’s remark? 

Mr.BOUTELLE. Iasked the gentleman, in view of his pres- 
ent enth how it took him so long to find out what a 
splendid bill this is. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Because we were trying to pass a more 
splendid bill; but the gentleman and hissympathizers have pre- 
vented us from going any farther than we do; but we are going 


this far now, and we are going thereby Md ig great relief to 


the people. [Applause on the 
Mr. PELES . Will the 1 a question? 


ee SY I would be very glad to yield, but my time 
8 i 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus shown the House that. this is 
not only a material reduction of present rates, but that it is a 
great reduction. Not only is the showing that I have indicated 
made, but we have also put alarge number of articleson the free 
list which do not enter into this calculation at all. As is sug- 
gested by my friend from Georgia [Mr. LAwson], the reduction 
which I have stated is made on the things that are still kept on 
the dutiable list, and to it is to be added the number of 
things placed on the free list and into which the computation 
does not enter. Those articles are to come in free. ey are 
made free for the purpose of unshackling our manufactures and 
benefiting our people allover the country. They are made free 
for the purpose of giving cheaper raw materials, in order that 
ae finished products may come to those who have to use 
them. 

Another thing I wish to say in this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
is that whatever else has occurred, it has been the result of the 
legislation perfected here to-day to change our system of tax- 
ation somewhat. Heretofore we have taxed what men needed. 
Now we are pro ng, by an income tax, to tax what we have. 
That feature still remains in the bill. Itis true it has been 
somewhat changed. <A limitof time has been placed upon it, but 
the principle is retained, the tax is retained, and good will 
come to the country from it. [Applause.] 

RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 

Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party is not around apologizing 
for its action nor begging for its existence. It has withstood all 
temptation to desert the cause of the masses of the people and 
become the champion of the favored few. 

Sir, you ask what it has done to entitle it to the gratitude and 

Iwill pass 


support of the American people. In replying to 
by its achievements in the past; 

When it led the disfranchised citizen back to the polls, whence 
he had been driven, and bid him exercise the freedom for which 
his father fought; 

When it stood by the dismantled and dismembered States and 
restored them to their dignity and their constitutional rights; 

When it repealed the contract labor laws under which labor- 
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‘ers were bought for a term of years in the open markets of the 
'Old World and imported like cattle to the new; 

| When it provided by statute that no ship b ng contract 
[laborers to this country or any other class of people prohibited 
from coming should ever leave or enter our ports again, unless 
it took them back without cost; 

When it restored more than a hundred million acres of land 
to the people which had been squandered on corporations; 

I come, sir, to a few of the things it has done during this Ad- 
ministration. It has repealed force laws and left elections 
free. It found a system of oppressive laws on the statute books 
authorizing the use of troops at the pollsand has repealed them. 
In the dark days of the Republic the Republican party en- 
acted a law authorizing United States supervisors of elections 
and deputy marshals to be sius tp by the Federal courts 
wholly independent of the authority of the States where the 
elections were to be held. They were expected to dominate and 
did dominate the elections. 

Thousands of men were arrested without cause and impris- 
oned without reason in the States of New York, Ohio, and Indi- 
ana in a single electiun, and imprisoned to prevent them from 
voting. They were turned out after it was too late to vote 
without the formality of indictment, presentment, arraignment, 
or trial. The Democratic party determined this should not 
continue. To repeal it it forced an extra session of Congress 
in 1879 and passed the repealing bill. Mr. Hayes vetoed it. 
But it has kept up the fight near y a sixth of a century, and at 
last has triumphed during this Administration, 

Mr. Speaker, it has repealed, or by this bill is repealing, the 
law authorizing the President to levy and remit taxes. Follow- 
ing out its centralizing tendencies, the Republican party, after 
we had bled in the Revolution for the right to levy our taxes 
through our own representatives in Congress had surrendered 
that right to the President, in violation of the spirit of the 
Constitution. 1 can not conceive of a surrender of a great pre- 
rogative more dangerous and un onable than this. We 
denounced it at the time in this We went forth to the 
people and denounced it. We pledged them in our platform 
that if intrusted with power we would wrest this ancient right 
from the President. to whem it had been improperly surren- 
dered, and give it back to the people’s representatives. This 
bill does it. 

Sir, it has authorized the States to tax greenbacks and other 
United States currency. For years the exemption of these has 
been a crying ill. The law authorizing the issue of greenbacks 
and the Treasury warrants under the Sherman act exempted 
them from State, county, and municipal taxation. Hund of 


millions thereby esca all taxation. Individuals esca; it 
by having their funds in bank nominally invested in greenbacks 
or United States Treasury warrants on the day for assessment. 


Banks accomplished the same obj 
doubt can exist that in some the same United States 
Treasury warrants were placed to tbe credit of more than one 
individual on the day for assessment to escape municipal and 
State taxes. 

It is also charged that certain banks would aid each other in 
different States by changing their Treasury warrant deposits 
from one to the other to suit the differing days for assessment 
existing in different States. All this is stopped now. Under 
the bill introduced and passed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. COOPER] all United States currency hereto- 
fore escaping taxation will be reached by the taxgatherer. 
United States Treasury warrants known as greenbacks and the 
bills issued under the Sherman buillion purchase law amount to 
about a half billion dollars, and the country owes him a debt of 
gratitude for his patriotic exertion. 


DEMOCRATIC ECONOMY. 

Mr. Fe tame the Democratic party has reduced the expenses 
of the Government more than $28,000,000 per annum. is is 
not a billion-dollar Congress. Not only have taxes been reduced 
by the Democratic Congress, but expenses have been largely cut 
down. The cost of running the Government, according to the 
unchallenged statement of the gentleman from Texas, Governor 
SAYERS, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations; and his 
colleague, Mr. DOCKERY, has been redu the amount [ have 
already indicated. 

Notwithstanding we have several million more people now 
than we had in 1890, notwithstanding our pension roll has been 
greatly increased, still under Democratic rule we expend less 
money than was spent four years ago by the Republican Con- 
giam. Nearly two thousand offic and employés have been 

barged, and yet the work of the Departments is kept up 
better than it was then. 

Sir, the Democratic party has simplified the method of work 
in the Departments until these results could be accomplished 
and the officials be dispensed with. 


t in the same way. No 


It has passed the most stringent law against trusts ever en- 
acted in this country. At the same time the Attorney-General 
M» instituted proceedings in the courts to try to dissolve illegal 

usts, 

The amendment offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN], carries into law the most effective 
means ever yet devised for controlling and curbing the power of 
trusts. A law against them was passed last Congress, but it 
dealt with the question in a way so mild and gingerly that it has 
not been found sufficient to crush these combinations that have 
been fostered under protection. The Democratic party was 
pledged to the enactment of more stringent legislation against 
trusts. It has kept this pledge, and offers this as its fulfillment. 
It has been fearless in its attacks on the enemies of good gov- 
ernment in the past; it will continue to be in the future. 

It has inaugurated an income tax, thereby taking taxes off 
want and putting them on wealth. It is true the Senate amend- 
ments have changed somewhat this feature of the bill and have 
released some that ought to have been taxed, still it remains a 
great benefit to the American people. 

Itfound the Treasury bankrupt,and by this bill is not only 
replenishing it but is at the same time greatly redu: taxes. 

t found the worst panic that had blighted the land for years 
when it came to power, and is reviving industries and res 
confidence. It found the measure on the statute books by which 
the Government was purchasing silver and issuing gold certifi- 
catesuponit. It us only a question of time under its operations 
when the half billion of silver dollars already coined under the 
Bland act, which the Republican party had repealed, would sep- 
arate from gold and we be deprived of a large amount of our cur- 
rency, and it protected the large amount of silver which the 
Democratic had coined and kept in circulation. 

And now, Mr. S er, it is still further entitling itself to the 
gratitude of the erican people by repealing in toto that ag- 
een di of monstrosities, known as the McKinley law. [Ap- 
plause. 


OTHER REFORMS OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Mr. Speaker, let us turn briefly to some other reforms wrought 
by the Democratic It has not limited its exertions in 
half of correct taxation to the reduction of tariff taxes and the im- 
Position of an income tax. The Republican party re ed the 


ee, We have restored that and et $3,- 
000,000 from t source. E j 


BENEFITS TO FARMERS, 


Mr. S r, the benefits to the farming community from this 
bill are incalculable. He has borne the burden of this taxation. 
The yoke has rested most heavily upon his neck. It has been 
our effort to wi to benefit him, and we have succeeded. He has 
been persuaded to lend a helping hand to protection to build up 
a home market. He was urged to this all the time that the 
price of cotton, wheat, and meats was fixed in London. 

The agricultural implements with which he worked were sold 
cheaper to foreigners in their own country than to him. 

His plows, harrows, and planters were taxed; and they are free. 

—.— reapers, mowers, and rakes were taxed. We have freed 
them. 

His threshing machines, cotton gins, and cultivators, all taxed ' 
45 per cent, are made free by this bill. 

is cotton bagging and ties were taxed, and are made free. 

His binding twine was taxed, but we make it free. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I might continue at t length, show: 
the advantages given agriculturists by this bill, but these wil 
illustrate my point. 

Mr. Speaker, I append hereto a table, Appendix A, which is 
a comparison of the present law with the House bill and Senate 
bills which exhibits the values of imports, the duties received, 
the rates under the present law, Hovse bil) and Senate bill, to- 
gether with the increase of duty made by the Senate bill over 
the House bill. Igive also the estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the revenues for1896 and what each bill would De 

I append as Appendix B a statement showing the things 
added to the free list by thisbill. Outside of the other benetits 
that are bestowed by this measure. those derived from the free 
list alone, directly and indirectly,should go far to popularize it 
with the American people. 

Iappeud as Appendix C, a statement compiled by an expert 
of the Treasury Department, showing the amount saved to the 
consumer by the adoption of this bill in place of the McKinley 
act on Schedule K, wool and woolens. It will be seen from this 
that under the woolen schedule alone the amount saved by this 
bill to the people in a single year is more than a hundred and 


forty-one million dollars 
I add as Appendix D a list of articles in common use upon 
which a large reduction of duty has been made. 
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Mr. Speake: 
could do against us has been done; all that alleged protection 
to American industries could do by way of exciting prejudice 


r, this contest is drawing toa close; all that money 


has been accomplished. We put this measure in contrast with 
the present law, and defy criticism of it by the comparison. We 
have accomplished all that it was pom. for us to accomplish 
with the meager majority we had in the Senate which the peo- 
ple sent us. Instead of wondering that we have not accom- 
plished more, I am sometimes astonished that we have been 
&ble to accomplish so much, when we see the odds against 
which we fought. 

Whilst this is not the full measure of relief the people's best 
interests require, I believe that it will so far justify the move- 
ment in favor of tariff reform that we can still further reduce 
atanearly day. It will be remembered that when the Walker 
tariff of 1546 was passed, the people were so much benefited by 
it that they demanded a further reduction in 1857. So great 
was the revolution then that whereas all the Senators from New 

England except one voted against the Walker tariff in 1846, all 
of them except one voted fora still further reduction of it in 
1857. I believe that history will repeat itself, and that the next 
reduction will be so amply justified by this that the work will 
beeasy as compared with the gigantic exertion thatit has re- 
quired to accomplish this, 

Now,sofar as my friend from Maine [Mr. REED] is concerned, 
I wish to say to him that if he believes this bill which is being 

rfected by the House to-day is not so good as the present law 

e has ample opportunity to attack it, but I undertake to say 


that when the time comes neither he nor his party will ever 
enter a campaign in this country advocating the McKinley law 
aide. proper law of the land. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

I remember with what a flourish of trumpets that act was 
passed. I remember going into New England to speak right 
after the distinguished author of that bill. I remember that 
he there boasted that the law was on the statute book; that pro- 
tection had come to stay; that the ple of the United States 
were wedded to it; that that was the true American doctrine; 
that to tax one man's vocation to make another's pay was the 

pular doctrine in the United States. He.also boasted, Mr. 

Josker: that it would not be possible to repeal that law inside 
of ten years, but— 
= Time at last sets all things even, 
And if we do but watch the hour, 
There never yet was human power, 
Which could evade, if unforgiven, 


The patient search and vigil lon 
Of him who treasures up a wrong. 


The people treasured up that wrong, They regarded its rob- 
bery as inexcusable, its taxation as unjustifiable. They rose in 
their might, and although less than four years have passed since 
its enactment, in less than two hours by that clock there will 
have passed through the two Houses of this Congress a bill re- 
pealing the McKinley act, and it will become alaw. [Applause 
on the Democratic K 

[Here the hammer fell.] 


APPENDIX A, 
Comparison of McKinley act, 1890, Wilson bill, and Senate bills of 1591. 


year ending June 30, 1893. 


86, 284, 555. 13 
12, 118, 239, 41 
„84 


Chemicals, oils, and paints ...... 
Earths, earthenware, and glass- 


—— — — — 


factures of 
Wool, and manufactures of...... 
Silk and silk 


RUN oe Ho ouo w> 


d 


514, 463, 408. 49 


* Schedules A, D, and section 4 are decreases. 


Importations of the fiscal | Estimated duties 


bill (H. ree un 

4864 the— of reduc- 
X iod sam d Senate in- tion by 
creases over Senate 


House bill. 


Per cent 
235, 945. 95 


#4, 860, 370. 05 25.09) 24.44 68 
8, 383, 152. 65 272, 782. 34 34.13 35.21 31.23 
16, 878, 956. 08 1, 272, 810, 05 34. 99 36.53 37.97 
484. 931. 17 *3, 167.19 21.96 | 923.02 95. 70 
43,478, 957. 57 125.43 Free | 99.50 7172.10 
18, 387,977.28 | 1, 809, 154. 17 91.58 | 105. 95 10.07 
9,504, 883.51 1, 611, 141.78 | 21.59] 23. 10 30. 44 
8, 465, 386. 86 69.90} 60.69] 61.01 12.75 
8; 929, 286. 92 55.25 38.45 43.54 21.19 
13, 848, 060. 04 45 30.51 | 41.05 8.76 
18, 019, 778. 37 98. 62 39.78 48. 82 50.50 
17, 589, 653. 77 53. 56 45.13 40. 39 13.38 
1, 781, 922. 00 93.85| 19.10 20.53 13.92 
13, 444, 152. 56 26. 80 26. 33 24.45 8.02 
203, 973. 33 18.98 | 18.98 1873 1.31 
c KK A A EE TOE dr iesus 
21. 98 


+ Net increase over House bill. 


NOTE.—The computations of the average ad valorem rates of duty are calculated upon the dutiable value only. The value of the articles that are 
free of duty Ly either the present law, House, or Senate bills are excluded. 


TIncrease. 


Ad valorem rate. | Decrease of duty. 


Dutiable value. Duty. 
$400, 069, 658.48 | . $198, 373, 452. 97 Tw emt 
Under Veneri eS TREE BS OSH PTT TER THER 351, 041, 963. 12 657, 429. 32 $551| $73,716, 023, 65 
Under Senate bill 463, 447, 163. 11 179, 251, 142. 16 38. 68 19, 122, 310. 81 
Estimate of revenues by Secretary of Treasury for fiscal year 1895. . APPENDIX B. 
$190, FREE LIST. 
Statement, oups, of articles which were taxed by the McKinley act, but put on 
Vm t OF e Hat by the Sonate 2 sti di 


454, 427, 748. 00 
Estimate of revenues under House bill 4864 as it passed the House. 

— —.. op MESE RAM, ==- 8124, 657, 429. 32 
Internal revenue (under present law)...... -.. 160,000, 000. 00 
Internal revenue, additional (under bill 4864) 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous items (under present law) -100m 20, 000, 
Postal service (under present law) 84, 427, 748. 00 

442, 085, 177. 32 


Estimate of revenues under House sige as Praes and passed by the Senate, July 
, 1894. 

$179, 251, 142. 16 

213, 000, 000. 00 


CUMODIE ILI ELELOEdaq ds MPH BH Ud pla CP RAN IA PEU ERA M) dde 
Internal revenue (as above stated) .... 

Miscellaneous items (as above sta —. — 20, 000, 00 
Postal service (as above stated) lel ll lll lle 84, 427, 748. 00 


SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS, 
Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitriol, not otherwise specially provided for. 


Copper, sulphate of, or blue vitriol. 
Coni tar, al ations of, not colors or dyes, not specially provided for, 
Oils, mine 


Naphtha, ‘benzine, benzole, dead oil, and similar products of coal tar. 
All other. 
Da sulphate of, or copperas. 


ed. 
Extracts or pastes of. 
Td resublimed. 


Paints, colors, ete.: 
Baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, unmanufac- 


t 
Ovher and ochery earths, dry. 
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SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS—continued. 
Paints, colors, etc.—Continued. 
Sienna and sienna earths, dry. 
Umber and umber earths, ^ 
Potash, caustic or hydrate of, refined in sticks or rolls. 
Soda, sulphate of: 
Glauber salts. 
Salt cake, or niter cake. 
SCHEDULE B.—EARTH, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE. 
Stone: Burr stone, manufactured or bound up into millstones. 
SCHEDULE C.—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Iron ores: Chromate of iron, or chromic ore. 
Cotton ties of iron or steel: 

Not thinner than No. 10 wire gauge. 

Thinner than No. 10 and not t er than No. 20. 
Antimony, as regulus or metal. 

and manutactures of: 
(fine copper contained therein). 

Regulus of, and black or coarse copper and copper cement, fine copper 

contained therein. 

Old, fit only for manufacture, and clippings from new copper. 
8 metal, of which vopuer a component material of chief 
value, not es; provided for. 

Plates, not rolled, bars, ingots, Chile or other pigs, and in other forms 

not manufactured, not es provided for. 
Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, rea agricultural drills, and 
planters, mowers, horserakes, cultivators, t. machines and cotton 

s; Provided, That all articles mentioned in this paragraph. if imported 

ma country which lays an import duty on like articles im; from 
me puis States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the passage 
0 ac 
` (NoTE.—Dutiable under McKinley law at 45 per cent, as manufactures of 
metal, paragraph 215.) 


SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Timber: 


Used for spars and in building. 
Hewn and sawed. 
L by heap or sided, notspecially provided for. 
jam ber : 
Boards, planks, deals, and other sawed lumber— 
Of hemlock, white wood, sycamore, white pine, and basswood— 

Not planed or finished. 
Planed or finished on one side. 
Pianed or finished on two sides. 


Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 

Planed on two sides and grooved. 
All sawed lumber, not specially provided for— 

Not p! or finished. 

Planed or finished on one side. 

Planed or finished on two sides. 

Planed on one side and tongued and ved. 


Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
reves posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles of 


ar 
Unmanufactured, not specially provided for. 
Breed es wood. 
iboards— 
Pine. 


pruce. 
Hubs for wheels, its, last, Wagon, oar, gun, and head: blocks, 
rA all like blocks or sticks, rough hewn or sawed 8 


Lat 
Pickets and palings. 


up Dem R 
hite pine, 


All other. 
Staves of all kinds. 


SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, ETO, 


Eggs, yolk of. 

Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines. 
Pease, green, in bulk or packages. 
Fish, fresh: 


ow. 
er reed of wool, known as degras. 
In , Sacks, barrels, or other es. 
in bafe seag 


SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, ETO. 


Lemonade, soda water, and other similar waters: 
In plain, pere or colored, molded or pressed glass bottles— 
Con g each not more than three-fourt; OE a pian 
Containing more than three-fourths of a pint and not more 
than one and one-half ege each. 
Otherwise than in such bottles or in such bottles containing more than 
one and one-half pints each. 


SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, ETC. 
Straw. 
Not hackled or dressed. 
w of. 


in whole or in partof istle or Tampico fiber, manila. | 
sisal grass, or sunn: Bin: x i 
Burlaps, of fiax, jute, or hemp, or of which flax, jute, or hemp, or either | 

of them, shall be the component materíal of chief value (except such | 
as may be suitable for bagging for cotton): 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL. 
Wools, hair of = camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and manu- 
factures of: 


Unmanufactured— 
Class 1: Merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools, or other wools of 
merino blood, immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and ' 
wools of like character with any of the , including such 
as have been heretofore usually im; into the United States 
from Buenos A 
Russia, Great 


Unwashed wool. 
Washed wool. 
Scoured wool. 3 
Class ?: Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down 98 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, 


and usually known by the terms herein used, and also all hair of 
the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals— 
ool, unscoured. 
Wool, scoured. 
Wool, sorted. 


Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, unscoured. 


Hair of the goat, al and other like scoured. 
Class 3: Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso, 
native Smyrna, Russian camel's hair, and including all such 


wools of like character as have been heretofore usually imported 
into the United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
elsewhere— 
Value 13 cents or less per pound— 
Wool. 


Wool,sorted. 

Camel's hair, Russian. 
Value over 13 cents per pound— 

Wool. z 


a sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 
Manufactures, com wholly or in t of wool, 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals. 
, mungo, fi noils, and waste— 
Top, slubbing, roving, ring, yarn, garnetted, and other wastes. 
— mungo, and flocks. 
o 


` SCHEDULE N.—SUNDRIES. 


Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed: 
Ostrich feathers. 
All other. 

Paintings, in oil or water colors. 


Statuary. ; 
Hatters’ plush, black, composed of silk, or of silk and cotton. 
oe under section 3, act of October 1, 1890: 
ee. 
Goatskins, raw. — — — 
Hides, raw or uncu: whether dry, or pickled, other skins, 
except Eri eere et the wool on. 

Unenumerated under section 4, act of October 1, 1890: Enfleurage pomades. 


APPENDIX C. 
As the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in of the McKinley act, Schedule K, wool and woolens, pre- 
pared by J. oenhof, deputy appraiser of the port of New York. 


English cloth made in Leeds, imported into the port of New York, wool 


worsted, the 


tatement showing 


and cotton warp, 60 inches wide, weig: 11} ounces per yard: Cost per 
yard 1s. 3d., less 8 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: is 
nts. 


McKinley any, (38) cents per pound g- per cent), per yard 
Senate duty (40 per cent), per yard 


„ e nop aai RET SINE Venn 
The samples No. 1to No.6 attached to the respective statements represent 
actual importations made in the current year. The prices are the actual 
invoice prices, as passed by the appraiser's department in New York. 
English cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York, 
54 inches wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per yard 1s. 2jd., less 7 per 
cent, 27 cents net per yard: 


Cents. 
McKinley duty (881 cents per pound o per cent), per yard 42. 
Senate duty (40 per cent), per yard. SUA -... 10.40 
e . e a Io RA D ape 31. 60 
= overcoatings, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of 
New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 ounces per yard: Price 1s. 9d. net per 
yard, 42 cents net per yard: a 
ts. 
McKinley duty (33 cents per pound 4-40 per cent), per yard.............. 70. 45 
Senate duty (40 per cent), per yard.. 


Saved to PORTER, Le LU E uade hu ce eua eque Fats un IUE 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, imported into the port of New York 
57 inches lace welght 20 ounces: Cost 2s. 9d. per yard, less 7 per cent, ei 
cents per yard: 


McKinley duty (44 cents per pound 4-50 per cent), per yard.............. 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard... . 
HATNLIO GOBBIUDEE r SECRET Rai 


French cashmere, imported into thf port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents per yard: 2 


: x Cents. 
McKinley iy. (12 cents per square yard+50 per cent), per yard 24 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per 7ard - 9 


Saved to CURA y sua darem dc Eid Rie tase 15 


Not exceeding 60 inches in widt French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into tne port of New York, 
3 Din 5 30 inches wide, weight 2} ounces per yard: Oost per yard, 20} cents es — 
pem ents. 
Bagging for cotto: cloth, and all similar material for covering cot- | McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard +50 yer cent), per ara 20 
com whole or in part of hemp, flax, Jute, or jute butts— Senate duty (50 percent), per ard. 10 
Valued at 6 cents or less per square yard. 


Valued at more than 6 cents per square yard. 


Saved to consumer 
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Balance sheet, 8 the amount saved to the consumer TN the adoption of the 


nate bill in place of the Mc. 


SCHEDULE K. Wool. AND WOOLENS. 


1892-93. Imports of manufacturers of wool ........................ 836,993, 000 
Duties 36, 448, 000 


Import value, duty paid 
us year, domestic manufactures: 
—— goods 


Hosiery and knit ‘goods 
Deduct cotton hosiery 


188990. 


810, 782, 000 


Value of domestic manufactures.................... 384, 223, 000 
Add 33) per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits 128, 074, 000 


Cost of wool manufactures to consumers 
Cost of wool manufactures under Senate bill on same 
Importations 
porta 
Duty, 45 per cent. 


Value of domestic manufactures, 5810, 000, 000, 
reduced froman average of 100 fr cent duty 
to 45 per cent rate as a result wool.. $224, 525, 000 


Add 33} per cent as profits 
uas a 370, 911, 000 


Amount saved to consumers on the woolen schedule 
only under Senate bil 141,386, 000 


APPENDIX D. 


ad valorem rates o. vy, of the Mills bill, McKinley law. 


Statement of aver 
h per cent of reduction by Senate bill on the undermentioned 


and Senate bill, 
articles. 


Camphor, rossa 3 
Sum ot 


— 
— et 
eo 


B HRBSEBEBSENE 


15. 
20 
63. 
50. 
25 
141. 
25 
19. 
21. 
25. 
74. 


25 
90 
17 
58 
64 
14 
80 
56 
48 1 
50 
4T 
32 
95 
59 
24 
89 
86 


828888 Sgi 


— 


SS 5 


25 
223 ABNS& SSz22885259 


t$ 
25 


mee 
TEE 

g pessar 888888 28 
SEMBSSSSE HEEZEHESESES 


S8 


E 
53 BB 


3 


3 
265 
£85 
822 


Demijohns, empty 
Manufactures of 


55 BEER S8 SSS BEN ASA SSR 
3 


vered 
Plate glass, fluted, etc 
Plate . 
Plate glass, cast, silvered, 
above 24 by O. — — 
Cylinder and crown glass, sil- 
vered 


D 
Bee B5 

FPP 

Hee 8888 ag 


Faß 


BESBSSRE BR FERRRESS BN s B 


S382 8 S & gay 


ge 
T 


2 2 
8 8 
d 8 


5 
K 


Y 
8534 R 88 3 


Y 
$ 
y 


y 
3 83 


35 &'833 
* 


N SR SERERARS BR Y 


? 


E 
ARE SAS ET SLSARERE Bh 5 


823 


y 
BERBERS 
638 

è 

53 


ui 
gans PB NSSSSSEN EE E SHB RRR f 


2488 BR As B 


1s, e 
1 iron cas 
Hollow stings. 


IIL—Continued, 
Statement of average "o valorem rates of duty of the Milla bill, McKinley law, 
and Senate bill, etc, —Oontinued. 


— 
— 
L| 


Railway fish plates... 
Hand, back, and other 


so? 


bi 
BSRRSERRASRS SECURE SSSSHGKRESS 
E 


ÉspREÉEBHERREESEEHESEBERBIBSRHSSEBRS 
8 


8888 Z F 
88 


Manufactures of metal 
Shooks and boxes .. 


RSSRBSSE 
Sa] S82 Eke Se 


— 
— 
— 
— 


SBRERZÜSER: 
SSBEBHBHEESZSSEPBEESNRSSM 


8 


ii 
5 


, lemons, and limes... 
Com its, 'Sweetmeats, eto 


ESEE BSR 

$2S5? BSR 
7 

288 888 


a 
'BERBESE 
28888 


Extract of m 
Spirits, distilled 
Cotton cloth: 

Not vie 100 threads: 


2 
: 
i 


SNB 


SSS SSS 
BS 


Dyed. e — 
Cables. 3 and twins 
Bagging for cotton............. 
Woolen yarns 
Shawls, woolen, not 

und . 


; SBR SBR 
i g 2388 


8 
Ea SRR 


85 


b : 


a SENSEB BEN 


SSS 5 Sp 
x 


g 


Sper 8888888 
SRER 88888 
a 


BSEEESERS A555558 AR a S 
gu 


N BS: 
8 8 SUBS 
E 

3 


8 
8 
8 


sh 
pr clan of India rub- 
8 covered with silk 
or alp 
3 eee 
Composition metal, copper 
Plates of copper, not rolled, 


Mae S8S S Rasa B S WENN 


m 
* 


The most prominent reductions ot duty proposed by the Senate Dill are set 
forth below: 
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vention denounced Republican protection as a fraud and a rob- 
bery of the great majority of the American people for the bene- 
fit of the few, and declared it to be a fundamental principle of 
the Democratic party that the Federal Government has no con- 
stitutional power to impose and collect tariff taxes except for the 
pu of revenue only, and that such taxes should be limited 
to the necessities of the Government when honestly and eco- 
nomically administered. 

The platform further denounced the McKinley tariff law as 
the culminating atrocity of class legislation, and indorsed the 
efforts made by the Democrats of the last Congress to modify its 
most oppressive features in the direction of free raw materials 
and cheaper manufactured goods that entered into home con- 
sumption, and proposed the repeal of the McKinley law as one 
of the munificent results that will follow the action of the poo- 
ple in intrusting power to the Democratic party. How well 
à party has kept these pledges the people themselves must 

udge. 

: It must be remembered that the Democratic party in 

this declaration of principles and purposes was limited in its 
ability to carry them into effect by the instrumentalities whigh 
the pe themselves were to place in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party for the accomplishment of its poepoes Those in- 
strumentalities are the representatives of the d peo le in this 
House and in the Senate. Theparty wasnotreq is not now 
required, to go one step beyond the judgment and the legisla- 
tive power of those into whose hands this duty was confided. 

The people could not expect the Democratic party, and do not 
expect the Democratic party to accomplish anything further 
in the direction of tariff reform than was 2 to be dono by 
the agents intrusted with this power and duty. The House of 
Representatives elected in 1892 and now in session considering 
this bill contains a majority of 75 or 80 Democrats, and it is no 
difficult matter to procure the passage through this body of 
such a tariff measure as commends itself to the judgment of 
the Democratic party as represented u this floor. 

But the lawmaking power is not confined to this body. The 
Constitution of the United States has conferred equ: wer 
ppan the Senate except in so far as it devolves upon the House 

Representatives to originate revenue bills. The power to 
amend such bills was expressly given to the Senate by the Con- 
stitution, and in the exercise of that power the Senators have 
the same right to follow the dictates of their own judgments 
and consciences and their own views as to party policy and ex- 
pediency that members of this House do in the performanoe of 
their duties. 

'The Senate when full consists of 88 members. "Three of the 
States—Wyoming, Washington, and Montana—failed to elect 
one Senator each to the present Congress, The Senators ap- 
pointed by the governors of those States were all rejected by 
the Senate on the ground that their appeintments were con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United States. Twoof the Sen- 
ators appointed were Republicans and one was a Democrat. 
The rejection of these Senators reduced the members of that 
body to 85. Of those elected and who qualified, 43 are neces- 
sary to the passage of any law through that body. The Demo- 
crats had elected 42 Senators without the aid of Populists or 
Republicans. Two other Democrats were elected with the aid 
of the Populist votes. and one other Democrat with the aid of 
Populists and Republicans also. 

One of the Senators from the State of New York announced 
his opposition to the tariff bill on account of the income-tax 
The Senate Tariff Bill and Free Sugar. feature as soon as the bill passed the House. This reduced the 

Democratic tariff force to 43 votes in that body. It required 
everyone of those votes to passa Democratic tariff bill. A chain 
SPEECH is no stronger than its weakest link. It was impossible to pass 
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a bill through the Senate unless it could receive the votes of all 
vi N his vote for the bill had the righ 

Senator in casting vote for the e right to 

H ON. WILL IAM M. 8 P RIN GE R, insist that his views, or at least the views which he entertained 

OF ILLINOIS, ° as to the interests of his constituents, should be engrafted upon 

the bill; and the Senatorsfrom Alabama, Maryland, and West 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, MEL m weite pr pere 8 fe of their constitu- 

ents deman of them that they should insist upon a tax on 

Monday, August 13, 1894. coal and iron, had the same right to the incorporation of their 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R 2971) to exempt from | views upon the bill that other Senators had to insist upon rep- 

duty sugars, molasses, and so forth— resenting their constituents in placing other articles upon the 
Me SEO nid: gie tors from Louisiana believed that th 

De e Senators from Louisiana believe a ey were repre- 

ee senting the interests of that State when they demanded that 


Mr. SPEAKER: Ever since this Congress assembled the Demo- | there should be a tariff upon sugar. No tariff bill could have 
cratic party, as represented in Congress, has been engaged in an | been passed through that body without a tax being imposed upon 
earnest endeavor to er oas the pledges ot the party made at sugar. It was either a tax upon sugar, or no bill at all could 
the Chicago convention in 1892 in reference to the tariff. The | have been passed at this session or the next session of » 
third section of the Democratic platform adopted by that con- So with other features of this bill. Every one of the forty-three 
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Senators n 


to 


passa Democratic bill had the right to in- 
sist that the tax upon the industries which he represented was 
so adjusted as to conserve the wishes of his constituents. 

It was a condition that confronted us, a condition which could 
not be argued out of the way, a condition which would not down 
at the bidding of anybody in Congress or out of aneron, acon- 

m 


dition which was to be met and overcome by the ocratic 
Senators who were charged with the duty of carrying the meas- 
ure through that body. Thequestion before them was not what 
is an ideal tariff bill, but what kind of a bill can get forty-three 
votes in that body. That was the question to meet. And the 

le of the United States who sent those forty-three Senators 
D: at body are alone responsible for their election and for 
their conduct. 

The people of the United States having furnished the Dem- 
ocratic party with these agents for the execution of their de- 
mands, can not complain of these representatives and agents if 
they have not gone farther than they were commissioned to go 
by the agents appointed by themselves. I hold, therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Democratic party as represented in the 
8 of Representatives and the Senate have carried out all 
the pledges to the people by the passage of the Senate bill to- 
day that the people have required them to carry out, or asked 
them to carry out, or that the people have given them the 
means and the ability to carry out. : 

Ihave performed my duty to my constituents as I understand 
it. Other gentlemen have done likewise. So far as I am con- 
cerned I have no part or lot in this so-called dirt-eating, to 
which some gentlemen have referred. Thereisnodirt for meto 
eat. | have simply done my duty and I accept this Senate bill 
as the very best possible measure of tariff reform that could be 
gotten through this Congress, and therefore the only measure 
that the Democratic party of the United States has any right to 
expect the party to pass in this Congress. We are merely the 

ents of the people. They are our principals, our masters. 
They have directed us to do for them a certain work. They 
have chosen the instruments and the agents with which that 
work shall be done, and as long as this work has been done by 
the agents selected by the people our principals will not com- 
plain of us. We have done the best we could under the circum- 
stances. 

NO SACRIFICE OF PRINCIPLE. 

In voting for the Senate bill no tariff reformer sacrifices any 
of his principles or in any way proves recreant to the cause of 
general tariff reform, unless it could be said that the House bill 
itself was a departure from Democratic principles and a viola- 
tion of Democratic pl s. Both bills recognize existing con- 
ditions. Neither the House bill nor the Senate bil! has at- 
tempted to destroy the protective svstem by one legislative 
stroke. 

The average rate gf duties sopo on all the schedules by the 
House bill, as appears by a carefully prepared statement of the ex- 
perts of the Treasury Department, if applied to the importations 
of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, is the equivalent ad valo- 
rem of 45.51 per cent, and the average equivalent ad valorem of 
duties imposed by the Senate bill for the same year is 38.68 per 
cent, but a little over three points greater in the one bill than in 
the other. Therefore the House bill is as perfecta recognition of 
protection so far as it is necessarily incident to a tariff for reve- 
nue only as is the Senate bill. 

AVERAGE REDUCTIONS, 

The average ad valorem of duties imposed in the dutiable list 

by tariff acts and bills heretofore is as follows: 


JJfn i re eer Le eA a oa po Fe Rate gp 41.10 


1 
By the Mills bill on the importations of tho year 1887 42. 38 


By the McKinley act on the importations of 1893......... 49. 58 

By the House bill on importations of the same year...... 35. 51 

By the Senate bill, which has passed to-day, on the im- 
portations of the same yea 38. 68 


The reduction of rates by the Senate bil which we have 
passed 1 below the rates in the McKinley law is 10.90 points, 
or nearly 22 per cent. This is a radical reduction when we 
take into consideration the fact that these reductions do not in- 
clude the articles placed upon the free list by the Senate bill. 

THE FREE LIST. 

The free list of the Senate bill is one of its chief and most 
valued features. One hundred and six articles, highly taxed by 
the McKinley law, have been placed upon the free list in the 
Senate bill. I will not enumerate these additions to the Senate 
bill, but = pus the list in the appendix to my remarks. (See 


Appendix 
They embrace among other things chemicals, oils, and paints, 
cotton ties, copper plates, and timber. The House bill Dial & 
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duty of 50 cents per thousand upon lumber planed or finished on 
one side; a duty of $1 per thousand feet on lumber planed or fin- 
ished on two sides, or panes on one side and tongued and 
grooved; also a duty of $1.50 per thousand feet on lumber planed 
on two sides and tongued and grooved; and a duty on all sawed 
lumber not specially provided for planed or finished on one side 
or planed or finished on two sides of $1 per thousand feet; planed 
one side and pr) dnd and grooved, 50 cents per thousand feet; 
laned on two sides and tongued and grooved, $1.50 per thousand 
eet. 

All these rates in the House bill were by the Senate bill re- 
moved, and lumber in allits forms was placed on the free list 
by the Senate bill. In thisrespect the Senate billis much more 
acceptable to tariff reformers than was the House bill. The 
importance of this provision in the Senate bill as to lumber will 
be appreciated by the farmers of Illinois, and in fact of the 
whole country. Lumber is one of the most important and ex- 
tensive articles of domestic use, and the placing of it upon the 
free uds will be hailed with delight by the people of the whole 
country. 

But to return to the enumeration of articles placed on the free 
list by the Senate bill. Flax straw, hemp, twine manufactured 
in whole or in part of Tampico fiber, manila, sisal grass, or sunn; 
binding-twine, burlaps, baggings for grain made of burlaps, bag- 
ging for cotton, gunny cloth, and allsimilar materials for cov- 
ering cotton composed in whole or in part of hemp, flax, jute, or 
jute butts. Wool of all classes is placed upon the free list, ac- 
companied by a reduction of the woolen schedule from an aver- 

e under the McKinley law of 98.62 per cent to an average of 
48.82 per cent, a reduction of more than one-half. 

I will not detain the House to point out in detail the numer- 
ous advantages which the people will derive from free wool and 
cheaper woolen goods. As I have on many occasions shown, 
in this House and elsewhere, no greater boon can be offered to 
the American people than is contained in the woolen schedule 
of this bill, unless it be a still further reduction of the duty upon 
the manufactured articles. It will be seen by an examination of 
the rates imposed by the woolen schedule that the cheaper ar- 
ticles of woolen goods worn by the masses of the ple are 
taxed at much lower rates than are imposed upon the articles 
worn by the rich. 

REDUCTIONS IN WOOLEN GOODS. 
For instance, blankets valued at not more than 30 cents per 
pound are taxed only 25 per centad valorem. Inthe McKinley 

ill they were taxed 88.22 per cent. Blankets valued at more 
than 40 and not more than 50 cents per 
cent ad valorem by the Senate bill, an 
103.90 per cent. ool hats valued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound are taxed 30 per cent by the Sen- 
ate bill and 106 per cent by the McKinley law. 

Flannels for underwear, valued at more than 30 and not more 
than 40 cents per pound, are taxed by the Senate bill 30 per cent 
ad valorem and 103.51 per centby the McKinley act. And soon 
throughout this schedule it will be seen thatthe articles usually 
worn by the great mass ofthe people are taxed at the lowest 
rates, while those worn by the wealthy are taxed at the high- 
est. The cheapcarpets used by the people are taxed 30 percent 
ad valorem, while the aubuson, Axminster, moquettes, velvet, 
and Brussels are taxed 40 per cent. 

The reduction on the carpets used by the poor amounts to 60 
per cent, while the reduction on the carpets used by the wealthier 
classes is only 33 per cent. Theveryopposite principle prevails 
in the McKinley law. Bythespecific combined withad valorem 
rates, as that law provides, the taxes imposed upon the cheaper 
articles, or those used by the great masses of the people, are 
double and sometimes three or four times greater than like ar- 
ticles of finer quality used by the wealthier classes. 


FRES SALT. 
Another important article placed upon the free list by the 
Senate billis salt, salt in bags, sacks, barrels, and other pack- 


a v and in bulk, which embraces salt in every form and con- 
tion. 


und are taxed 35 per 
by the McKinley act 


FREE AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


There is another very important addition to the free list con- 
tained in paragraph 591 of the Senate bill, as follows: 

591. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills, and planters, mowers, horse rakes, cultivators, threshing machines 
and cotton gins: Provided, That all articles mentioned in this paragraph, i1 
imported from a country which lays an import duty on like materials im- 

rted from the United States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior 

the passage of this act. 

The articles in this paragraph are dutiable under the McKin- 
ley law at 45 per cent, as manufacturesof metal. It will be'seen 
that this provision is accompanied with a reciprocity clause 
which it is believed Canada will readily assent to and thus open 
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up all of the Dominion to the free importation ofagricultural ma- 

nery made in the United States. But should Canada stand 
in her own light and refuse the free admission of our agricul- 
tural implements to that country our farmers may avail them- 
selves of this provision by having theiragricultural implements 
enumerated in this clause imported directly from England and 
other countries which do not lay an import duty upon like arti- 
iles. 

The provision is therefore a very important one and will 
rastly reduce the cost of agricultural implements in the United 
States. This provision taken in connection with the other ar- 
ticles placed upon the free list makes the Senate bill of great 
and lasting benefit to the farmers and agriculturists of the coun- 


tr. 
T SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES ON THE FREE LIST. 


I will not refer more in detail to the articles added to the 
free list by the Senate bill. Itis sufficient to say by way of re- 
capitulation that we have by the passage of this bill to-day se- 
cured to the people of this country free wool and cheaper woolen 

oods, free lumber in all its shapes and forms, free salt, free 
Binding twine, free cotton ties, free bags for grain and bagging 
icultural implements. 

Who will say that the placing of these articles upon the free 
list is not a measure, a radical measure of tariff reform, a meas- 
ure of itself, if there were nothing else in this bill, worthy the 
efforts of the great party which has brought it about, and worthy 
of the representatives of the people in this body and in the Sen- 
ate who have been charged with the duty of revising the tariff. 

REDUCTIONS SECURED BY SENATE BILL. 


I present as Appendix A a table prepared by the experts of 
the Treasury Department, showing in condensed form the reduc- 
tions secured,under each schedule of the Senate bill based upon 
the importations of the fiscal goar ending June 30, 1893, and the 
table shows the estimated duty which would be received by 
the House bill and by the Senate bill and the average ad valorem 
rates under the McKinley law, the House bill, and the Senate 
bill. (See Appendix A.) 

GENERAL REDUCTION OF TARIFF BURDENS. 


It is impossible to estimate accurately the burden imposed 
upon the people by a protective tariff. The object of protection 
is to enable the producers of domestic products to sell them at 
an increased price over what they could otherwise get in the 
open market. This increased price of domestic products does 
not always equal the amount of duty imposed apon foreign prod- 
ucts of like quality. Where the home product exceeds the 
home demand for consumption and the surplus must go abroad 
the price which the surplus brings abroad fixes the price at 
home of the home product. But where the home production is 
not sufficient to supply the home demand, and foreign goods 
come in to supply the deficiency, as a rule the home production 
is increased in price to the amount of the tariff imposed upon 
like qualities coming from abroad. 

There are some exceptions to this rule, but they are only suf- 
ficient in number to prove the accuracy of the rule itself. One 
of these exceptions is illustrated in the price of domestic wool, 
which accord g to the history of the past and the peculiar con- 
ditions surrounding it, and the objects for which foreign wool is 
imported, is not increased in price by reason of the tax upon 
foreign wool. But, as I have said, the rule is the other way. 
This rule, however, is subject to this modification, that duties 
which are prohibitory or nearly so and leave the home market 
without foreign competition,to a great extent the competition 
between home producers will in nearly all instances reduce the 
price of the home product below the cost of the foreign product 
with the duty added, unless combinations known as trusts keep 
up prices to nearly the foreign price plus the duty. 

In some instances this home competition has brought down 
the price of the home product to the level of foreign products 
of like character; and in some instances has enabled the manu- 
facturers of our home products which are highly protected by 
our tariff to export them and sell them in competition with un- 
taxed products in the open markets of the world. These are in- 
stances where protection has outgrown itself and home compe- 
tition has been stimulated to the extent that prices of the home 
Ea are down to the level of similar products abroad. It 

therefore a most difficult problem to estimate what is the 
present increased cost of domestic product in this country on 
account of the tariff on articles of like character coming from 
abroad. 

I have made at various times careful computations, taking into 
consideration all of the facts to which I have,referred, and from 
the best estimates I have been able to make I reached the con- 
clusion several years ago that the people of this country were 
paying inthe in cost of domestic production by reason of 
the tariff upon like products coming from abroad noi less than 
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800,000, 000 a year. This burden was increased somewhat by 
the McKinley act, although not to the extent which the in- 
creased duties in that act would indicate, for the reasons to which 
I have referred. But it is certain that the burden upon the 
American people by reason of protection was in no manner less- 
ened by that act. (See Appendix E.) 

The Senate bill which the House bas just concurred in will 
largely reduce the burdens of protection. Upon the item of ag- 
ricultural implements, which are by the Senate bill placed upon 
the free list, from the most careful investigation which I can 
make the farmers will be enabled hereafter to obtain their ag- 
ricultural implements for at least $10,000,000 a year less than 
they have heretofore been paying. The woolen goods which 
the people of this country are compelled to consume, these be- 
ing not luxuries but the severest necessities of existence, will 
be reduced in cost to tho consumers, estimated on retail prices, 
n less than $140,000,000 a year by the passage of the Senate 
bill. 

The lumber which makes the houses and barns of 3 
and which is a special burden on the people in the Western 
States where timber is scarce and lumber high, has by the Sen- 
ate bill been placed upon the free list, as I have already stated. 
The mill products from loge and the planing-mill products in- 
cluding sash, doors, and blinds, produced in this country for the 
census year 1890, were valued at $587,000,000. The annual pro- 
duction at this time of thesearticles is not less than $600,000,000. 
The increased cost of lumber in all its forms to the people of 
this country by reason of the tariff is not less than 10 per cent 
upon the home production, or $60,000,000 per annum. This 
amount is saved to the people by the passage of the Senate bill, 
by reason of the fact that lumber in all its forms is placed upon 
the free list. 

I will not weary your patience by estimates made upon the 
various schedules of this bill, but from the best estimates which 
I can make, I am of the opinion that the passage of the Senate 
bill will save to the people of this country every year not less 
than $400,000,000. 

I regret that we have not been able to take off more of the bur- 
dens which the protection of thirty yearsof Republican rule has 
placed upon the shoulders of the people, but it was not expected 
of this Congress that it should bring about in one enactment a 
perfect system of taxation, one which should bear equally upon 
all the people according to their ability to pay, and which should 
be measured in its burdens by the amount actually paid into the 
Treasury to be used for the expenses of the Government hon- 
a and economically administered. 

The passage of this bill will remove, however, at least two- 
thirds of the unnecessary burdens of taxation; and by the oper- 
ation of the bill without further legislation from year to year 
these unnecessary burdens will decrease, and by the aid of ad- 
ditionallegislation which Congress from time to time shall enact 
as conditions will warrant, further reductions will be made until 
the whole burden of protection will be lifted from the shoulders 
of the people and our commerce will be made as free as our peo- 
ple are free. 

SUGAR. 


The gentlemen upon the other side of tho Chamber have re- 
ferred to the fact that by the Senate bill we have reimposed a 
tax upon sugar. That is true; but some additional taxes are ab- 
solutely necessary at this time in order to supply a sufficient 
revenue for the support of the Government. hs House bill, 
according to the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, if 
itshould have P ewere and become a law asit passed the House, 
would leave a deficit of at least $30,000,000. 

The Senate bill has endeavored to supply this deficit,and in 
doing so it has placed a tariff upon all sugars of 40 per cent ad 
valorem, and upon sugars testing above 16 Dutch standard a 
differential duty of one-eighth ofa cent a pound in addition, 
and upon sugars coming from countries giving sugar bounties 
one-tenth of 1 cent in addition. It is estimated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the sugar schedule thus arranged 
will produce a revenue of $43,478,958 a year. This additional 
reyenue provided by the Senate bill will make a deficit im - 
ble, and also make it necessary for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to borrow money and issue bonds to meet the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government. . 

Iregret what seems to be an sun necessity at this time 
for levying a duty upon sugar. The McKinley act gave a bounty 
running for fifteen years of 2 cents a pound upon the productions 
of domestic sugar, which upon last year's productions cost the 
Government $12,000,000. This money was paid out of the Treas- 
ury into the pockets of the sugar producers of the United States. 
Raw sugar was placed upon the free list and a duty of one-half 
cent a pound placed upon refined sugar and in addition to that 
one-tenth of 1 cent upon refined sugar coming from countries 
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granting sugar bounties. This gave the sugar trust a net pro- 
tection of six-tenths of a cent a ` 

In other words, it enabled trust to procure raw sugar 
which is consumed in its refineries without a duty and charge 
the people six-tenths of a cent a pound more for the refined 
sugar which they produced than it would otherwise have cost 
the people if the protection had not been granted. I called 
upon Mr. Ford, the chief of the Bureau of Statistics, a few days 
ago for a statementshowing the imports of sugar into the United 
States during the period from October 1, 1890, to June 30, 1894, 
by months. See Appendix B.) 

Between October 1 and April 1 theimports given in this table 
are only the freesugaradmitted under the Hawaiian treaty. The 
McKinley act did not take effect as to sugar until April 1, 1891; 
but I have estimated the Hawaiian sugars as a partof the profits 
of the trust. They came in free of duty. According to this 
statement, the raw canesugar imported free of duty during this 

riod was 11,574, 226,089 pounds, the number of pounds of raw 
Beat sugar was 1,562,874,861, making a total of raw sugar im- 

rted to the United States from the time of the passage of the 

cKinley law free of duty until the 30th of June, 1894, of 13,137,- 
160,950 pounds. The price of this was increased to the people 

reason of the protection to the sugar trust to the extent of 
822,006.70. of a cent a pound, or to the enormous amount of $78,- 
70. 

In view of this enormous profit to the su trust, derived 
under three years and nine months of the Kinle law, it is 
not surprising that the president of the sugar trust should have 
stated to a co mdent of a New York paper: when asked 
what schedule he was fighting for, replied ‘‘ McKinley's.” The 
sugar trust is fighting for the McKinley schedule. No act of 
Congress which ever passed heretofore has given such enor- 
mous ae to any d ale ees or com binsticn of oo 
and built up such a powerful an ing monopoly as the 
MeKinley [ds in its sugar sanedule When the McKinley law 
was passed, it will be observed, the schedule in reference to 
sugar did not take e'Tect until the Ist day of April thereafter. 
In order thatthere may be no misunderstanding upon this point, 
I will quote paragraph 241 of the MeKinley aet. (U.S. Stats. at 
Large, volume 26, page 584.) 

s the . of this — 2 — — ili e — crag of 25 
9 — — shall take effect — the 185 day of April, 201: 

‘That on and after the Ist day of March, 1891, and prior to the ist day of April, 
1891. qe eren ex -eeding No. 16 Dutch standard in color may be refined 
bond withodt payment of duty, and such retined sugars may be transported 
in bond and stored in vonded warehouse atsuen points of destination as are 
provided in existing laws relating to the imm. 

able goods in bond, under such and 

by the Seeretary of the Treasury. 

I call especial attention to the fact that the repeal of the tax 
as sugar which existed at the time of the passage of the Mc- 

inley law, which amounted to 2 cents a pound on raw sugar, 
did not take effect until the ist day of April, which was six 
months after the passage of the McKinley act. I call further 
attention to the fact that during the month of March, 1891, the 
sugar refineries were permitted to take raw sugar out of the 
eustom-houses in bond without the payment of duty, thus put- 
ting the free-sugar provision practically in force, so far as the 
sugar trust is concerned, on the 1st day of March, 1891. 

These provisions were wholly in the interest of thesugar trust. 
They enabled the trust to dispose of, to their customers and to 
the consumers of sugar, all sugars upon which they had paid a 
tax on the raw material and aiso gave them one month in which 
to use fee raw sugar to prepare for conditions which would ex- 
ist after April 1, when refined sugar would be protected six- 
tenths of a cent à pound and raw sugar would befree. Just how 
many millions of dollars the trust rea by reason of these pro- 
visions enaeted for their benefit by a Republican Congress I am 
unabie to state. š 

But suttice it to say that that Congress was so regardful of 
the interest of the trust that it enabled it to d of all its 
taxed mate:ials to the people with the taxes added: and also en- 
abled it to haveon hand when the law took effect the products of 
one month made from free sugar. In other words, the trust 
was allowed to import its raw sugar free of duty for one month 
while the tax of Z4 cents a pound remained during that time 
upon refined sugar under the law which existed before the Mc- 
Kinley aet was passed. 

lhave obtained from the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department a statement of the amount of raw sugar imported 
saon the 2 d aane FQ gps Mob ah which isas 

ows: t sugar, 105,976,592 pounds: cane and other sugar, 
248,553,876 pounds. making a total of raw sugar of 352,530,468 
pounds. Tuis does not include 87,000,000 pounds imported free 
of duty under the Hawaiian treaty which I have estimated in 
the statement to which I have already referred. This amount 


ate transportation of dutl- 
ons as be prescribed 


of sugar, namely, 352,000,000 pounds, if it had been subjected to 
the duties which were not then repealed, would have paid taxes 
to the Government to the amount of $7,050,609. 

But these taxes upon this vast amount of raw sugar were by 
the McKinley act remitted and the sugar trust was permitted 
to take this vast amount of sugar out of the custom house in 
bond and refine it without the payment of any tax thereon. The 
six-tenths of a cent a pound protection which it obtained on this 
amount of sugar amounted to $2,115,180, which sum should be 
added to the bonus of $78,822,605, to which I have already re- 
ferred, and which would make a grand aggregate of bonus to 
the trust guaranteed by the McKinley law of 850,97, 785. This 
represents the grand total of benefits conferred upon the sugar 
trust during the three years and nine months in which the 
McKinley law has been in force and only three years and four 
months since the sugar schedule was put in force. 

This amount was a clear profit to the trust over and above a 
legitimate profit on the capital actually invested, but not, of 
course, upon the wateredstock. The consumers, however, were 
charged the dealers’ profits upon this $30,0U0,000 bonus to the 
trust, which was not less than 20 per cent in addition. making 
the cost to the people over $100,000,000, an amount which they 
have been compelled to pay in the increased price of sugar (in- 
canes ore ^ yo baec gg been by free — sugar) in 
order to satisfy the demands of the sugar trust since the passage 
of the McKinley act. 

Notwithstanding this great bonus given the trust by the Mc- 
Kinley act, and the enormous burden which it has imposed on 
the consumers of sugar in the United States, the advocates and 
authors of the McKinley law upon this floor, and their support- 
ers and newspapers throughout the United States, are now 
9 the Democratic party, in the passage of the Sen- 
ate bill, is legislating in behalf of the sugar trust. 

The that created this trust by its legislation and gave 
it such enormous proiits that it is enabled almost to control the 
legislation and the press of the country in its interest, and 
which has not hesitated to use its enormous profits to e ect leg- 
islation and to prevent any interference with its privileges, now 
has the eifrontery to charge that the Democratic party is about 
1o paes larin the interests o; the sugar trust. What hurts 
and annoys the gentlemen upon the other side, who are respon- 
sible for this McKinley act. and what enrages their advocates 
throughout the country, is the fact that at least one-half of the 
pns of the trust are stricken down by the Senate bill which 

this day passed the House of tatives. 

I regret that all of the benefits which the trust might possibly 
receive have not been eliminated from the tariff bill. But itis 
some gratification to know that the bill which we have passed 
to-day deprives the trust of at least one-half of the advantages 
which it enjoyed under the McKinley law, and the advocates of 
that law, whether on this floor or elsewhere and all others con- 
cerned, may take notice now that the people of this country will 
not permit the sugar schedule to repose in peace until every ves- 
tige of protection to the trust is stricken from the statute books. 

i am one of those who believe that sugar is a proper sub, ect 
of taxation for revenue. It is an ideal article for securing rev- 
enue to the Government. Under the tax imposed on sugar for 
revenue only at least nine-tenths of the burden imposed upon 
the people would be paid into iiie d the United States, 
and the other one-tenth would inure to the benefit of the agri- 
culturists who are e in the production of raw sugar. 
Sugar as a production of the soil is entitled to the modicum of 
protection which would come from a revenue tariff just as much 
as any other agricultural product in the country. and while I 
will vote for the free-sugar bili whieh is now pending, I am of 
the opinion that a small revenue tariff on sugar is necessary at 
this time, or a Treasury deficit will be the result. 

If this revenue duty amounted to six-tenths of a cent a pound, 
which is precisely the amount which the trust is charging tue peo- 

leand which it reaps as profit upon its business which it obtains 
this protection, it will produce a revenue to the Treasury of 
over $-0,000,000 a nee In other words, a tax upon sugar to this 
extent, which would amount to only 29 per cent ad valorem, would 
transfer the profits which the trust is getting under the McKin- 
ley law to the Treasury of the United States,and by the repeal 
ofthe bounty, E to 812, 000, 000 a year, this tax and the re- 
peal would save to the Treasury 832.000, 000 a year. x 

This would be accomplished without eausing any increased 
price of sugar to our consumers. The ob eetion to consumers of 
sugar of any tax upon it goes only to the extent of objecting to 
an increased burden them. If the Government can repeal 
the bounty and obtain in addition thereto , 000, 000 of revenue, 
without increasing the price of sugar t» the consumers, no one 
in the present conJition of our Treasury should offer the slight- 
estobjection to such a tax. 
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Mr. S er, we have heard much during the debate to-day on 
the subject of the sugar trust. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GEAR], who claims great credit for securing the provisions in 
the McKinley bill in rega:d to sugar, arraigned the House for 

ing a bill to-day which gives something to the sugar refiners. 
I wish to callattention to the fact that in the McKinley bill the 
sugar refiners, as l have already shown, had protection in the 
three years and nine months that the law has been in force 
amounting to the enormous sum of $30,000,000. 

Such has been the effect of the McKinley biil, the bill which 
gentlemen on the other side el um the credit of having gotten 
through the Li/ty-first Congress. You gave the sugar trust 
$80,000,000 in three years and nine months, and what you are 
complaining about now is that this House to-day has cut off 
more than half of the bonus to the trust and now we are taking 
off, by the passage of the pending bill, therestofit. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

Mr.GEAR. How does the gentleman account for the rise in 
sugar stock? TE 

Mr. S RINGER. The gentleman talks about the rise in the 
stock of the sugar trust. Ido not know what it is worth. I 
have never paid much attention tothestock market, but I know 
sugar st ck will be worth less than it now is after this House 
has finished its work upon this subject. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] And I know, further, that if this bill which we 

d to day had been defeated, and we had been compelled to 
adjourn this Congress leaving the McKinley law in force, that 
sugar stock would have gone a hundred points higher than it 
will goasitis. [Applause on the Democratic side. 


INCOME TAX. 


The Senate bill which the House passed to-day contains pro- 
visions imposing a tax upon incomes. These provisions come 
back to the Housesubstantially as they were passed by the House 
of Representatives as an amendment to the House bill which 
was proposed by the honorable gentleman from Tennes:ee [Mr. 
MCcMiLLIN|. These provisions propose a tax of 2 per cent upon 
individual incomes exceeding $4,000, and also upon incomes of 
certain corporations. I will not refer in detail to them. "They 
are well understood by this House and by the country. It is 
known to every member here that the income-tax features were 
engrafted upon the House bill contrary to the wishes of the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee and also against the well- 
known views of the President oí the United States. 

The senior Senator from New York, if I may be permitted to 
refer to what has occurred in that body, based his objections to 
the tariff bill upon the fact that it contained theincome-tax pro- 
visions. 1 have no doubt that much of the opposition which has 
been made to the passage of a tariif bill by this Congress is ow- 
ing to the fact that the measure had engrafted upon it these in- 
come-tax provisions. But while the opposition, which has been 
limited in numbers in this House and in the Senate, has been 
very great on this account, yet, in my judgment, these provi- 
sions have proved of great and material atrength, and to-day con- 
stitute, in the estimation of a large ma ority of the people and 
of a ma ority of this House, the most popular provisions of the 
tariff bill. 

'The great mass of the American people, especially those who 
toil f r their daily bread, will feel a special gratification ai 
knowing that a portion of the burdens of the Government is by 
this Democratic tariff bill to be imposed upon the wealthy 
cl:sses—upon those who are most able to bear the burdens of 
government. And they will also be gratified to know,as I have 
shown heretofore, that the artioles of prime necessity, which are 
used by the great mass of the people, are by this same bill re- 
lie ved of probably $400,000,000 of the burdens which the people 
have heretofore bore annually by reason of so-called protection. 

The tariff bill which we have passed to-day is therefore a 
measure in the interest of and for the relief of the American 

ple. Its benefits will inure tothem. Under the McKinley 
aw, which has been in force three years.and nine months, more 
than forty great gizantic monopolies have been created and 
fostered in this country. We may not have stricken all of them 
down by this legislation, but they are all more or less crippled, 
and their ultimate destruction, under continued Democratic rule, 
is only a question of time. 

ADVANCING TOWARDS COMMERCIAL FREEDOM. 

Mr. Speaker, [ voted this afternoon to recede from our dis- 
agreement to the Senate amendments on the tariff bill and 
agree to the same. I cast that vote not because I regarded the 
Senate bill as all that tariff reformers desire, but I regard it as 
all that we can get in the way of relief at this time. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] That was an important vote. It has 
marked an epoch in the history of this country. It marks a 

riod of time when the people of the United States, who have 
n moving towards the Chinese wall of protection for thirty 


years past, have turned their faces in the direction of freer 


trade. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

We have achieved a preat victory in the passage of that bill. 
It is a great measure of reform. But the mere passage of the 
tariff bill is not all of the victory that is achieved by the Demo- 
cratic The victory we gain is chiedy in this, that it 
marks the time when the people of the United States abandoned 
the policy of restriction and exclusion and turned their faces to- 
ward the broad highway of commercial freedom. 

Weare now on that march. We have begun it promptly. We 
have already sounded the advance. Since that bill passed the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, by direction of 
the Democratic caucus, has brought into this House bills placing 
sundry articles on the free list by separate acts, and we are not 
going tostop here. Other measures will be brought forward, 
perhaps not at this session, but in the next. 

Isay to the gentleman on the other side of the House that we 
are engaged in this cause in earnest, and we are going to remain 
in it until the people of this country will have all that they de- 
sire on this subject and all that they are entitled to have. 

Mr. MARSH. Will thegentleman allow me? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No; I can not allow you. You must excuse 


me. 

Mr. MARSH. I would like to ask the gentleman a single 
question. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I have but a moment or two of time left 

Mr* MARSH. I only want to know what next. 

WHAT NEXT? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I ean answer that question. The next 
thing we shall have in this country will be the revivai of busi- 
ness, of trade, of commerce. As soon as the President s signa- 
ture is attached to this bill and even before that time, in antici- 
pation of the fact, all manner of securities will advance in price. 
Every manufacturing establishment in the United States which 
has been closed or running on short time will be started up at 
its full capacity. Fires will be started in every furnace and 
every wheel of industry will be set in motion. Employment will 
be given to the thousands who are now unemployed, and remu- 
nerative wages will be paid to the toiling millions. Newenter- 
prises will be begun, idle money will be m in circulation, and a 
general betterment of all conditions will speedily follow. 


PROSPERITY WILL RETURN. 


The political pessimists of the country have predicted the de- 
feat of the Democratic party at the ensuing elections. The lon 
delay and doubtful struggle, the vexatious compiications whic 
have surrounded the sub,ect have been enough to cause discour- 
agement in our ranks. But we have overcome our difficulties; 
we have passed a tariff bili; we have kept our pledges to the 
people, and our legislation will bring back prosperity to our 
country. Soon the fact will be apparent to the most casual ob- 
server that the business depression of the past year is due solely 
to the legislation of the Republican party during the last thirty 
years. At last, after such legislation has wrought all this ruin, 
the end has come. 

We have to-day wiped off of the statute books the ob'ectiona- 
ble legislation of the Republican party, the crowning atrocity of 
classlegislation—the Mc«inleylaw. By this act we have broken 
the letters which bound our industries, we have enabled the peo- 
ple to recover from the wrong and injustice which such legisla- 
tion has accomplished, and henceforth, under the legislation of 
this Congress brought about by the Democratic party, our coun- 

will move forward towards better conditions of business, to 
more profitable production, better wages,and more constant em- 
ployment to the workingmen, and more certain and profitable 
remuneration to capital. 

Having by the legislation of to-day torn down the Chinese 
wall of protection, we may reasonably hope to increase the num- 
ber of purchasers of our domestie productions and claim our 
rightful share and participation 1n tae markets of the world. 


RATES OF REDUCTIONS ON IMPORTANT ITEMS. 


I will print in the RECORD as Appendix C a statement of the 
average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, the McKin- 
ley law, and the Senate bill, with per cent of reduction by Sen- 
ate bill on the articles mentioned therein. 

ARTICLES PLACED ON FREE LIST. 

I will also print as Appendix D a list of articles which have 
been transferred from the taxed list in the McKinley act and 
placed on the free list by the Senate bill. 

M'KINLEY ACT BURDENS ON WOOLEN GOODS. 
Iwillalso print & carefully prepared estimate which shows 


the increased cost of woolen goods to the consumers of this coun- 
try by reason of the facts that wool and woolen good were 80 


heavily taxed by the McKinley act, (See Appendix E.) 
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Statement showing the imports of sugar into the United States during the period from October, 1890, to June, 1894, both inclusive. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Statement of a Mn rar Eee Mills bill, McKinley law, 
and Senate bill, with per cent of reduction by e bill on thé undermentioned 
articles. 

Per cent 
1 ewe 
Mills bill McKinley| Senate ey 
Articles. te 
r (1868). bill. pill over 
McKinley 
bill 

Camphor, refined .............. 15.25 12.20 10 18.03 

Sumac, extract of... 20 23.24 10 56.97 

Epsom salts 63. 90 38.34 25.51 33. 40 

Castor oil ........... 50.17 100. 35 43.87 56. 28 

Cod-liveroil......... 25 28. 65 20 30.19 

opum. prepared for 141.58 169. 65 84. 82 50 
romium colors 25 30. 84 20. 56 33. 33 

19. 64 19. 64 16.37 16. €6 
21.14 21.14 17. 62 16. 66 
25.80 25. 80 21.50 16. 66 
74.56 69. 56 59.56 14. 38 
10 35 3 28, 57 
idis Ga fos 55 55 % g 
n: in oil (put oS E 189. k 

White sd a a ae 39.47 59.21 29. 60 50 

— of potash .... 21.32 21. 32 10. 66 50 

Bicarbonate of soda.. 45.35 60. 47 30, 24 50 

5 of soda ...... 45.59 20 25 45.16 

rychnia, or strychnine 117.24 93.79 70. 34 25 

— — sublimed 34.39 28. 66 20 29,22 

Sumac, ground ................. 14. 86 19. 81 10 49.53 

PBN, eto. T c-r 50 60 35 41.67 

Punos6cc I. 40 55 30 45.45 
Bottles: ə 

Min A A A A A 70.17 70.17 52. 63 25 

a a TNE 71.48 71.48 53. 61 25 

Demijohns, MINA: 37.91 37.91 28. 43 25 

Manufactures of 40 co 35 41, 67 
linder 8. 

n = 17- 64 20- 64 13- 48 25- 38 

49- 64 49- 64 37- 25- 33 
98-174 98-174 88-122 10- 30 
37.04 49.39 31.28 36.67 
32.91 43, 88 27.79 36.67 
61905 -—.. ns. 40 60 41.67 
40 45 35 22.22 
25 25 22.90 20 
23- 37 26- 41 15- 21 40. 47 
42.70 42. 70 22.77 46. 07 
42.70 47. 83 28.47 40. 48 
38.39 43 25.59 | . 40. 49 
27- 53 53 16- 32 25- 40 
56.18 61.77 44. 93 27.25 
95 54 25 53.70 
60. 67 58.24 39. 99 24.47 
mon or black ................- 62- 25 25- 70 20- 55 21- 30 
Tin plate.............. Free ..... 78.44 42.32 46.05 
,manufactures of. 40 55 35 36. 36 

Steel ingots,etc..... 22- 45 29- 50 20- 40 20- 35 
irerods........... 84 34 22.07 33.33 

Cast-iron vessels, etc. 28.31 26.97 17. 98 33. 33 

Malleable iron castings 39.37 21.83 16.37 48.57 

Hollow ware 29.43 35.33 23.55 33.34 

39. 41 47.28 30 36.55 
35 41- 80 30 27- 62 
Nails .... 23- 39 23- 46 23- 30 4- 46 
Hand, beck, md Ser SY 2| oO | m5 57, 80 
and other saws ; 
53-133 47-111 33- 67 28- 40 

Wheels 66. 98 83. 41. 86 50 

Plates, rolled, brazier's copper. 30 35 20 42.86 

Gold esf. 33. 65 44.87 30 33.14 

Silver leaf .... 77.78 77.78 30 61,43 

Lead sheets 32.98 36. 65 18.33 50 

Lye n 36. 65 23.77 14.26 40 

Penh lders an d parts of 30 30 5 1607 

olders an: of.. 16. 
Lelie ciate ID iue 90 30 25 16.67 

Fins is decis e e 23.35 29.19 14.59 50 

Manufactures of metal. 40 45 35 22.22 

Shooks and boxes .... 30 30 20 33.33 

Vasks and barrels .. 39 30 20 33. 35 

Clocks, of wood... 30 35 25 28.57 

111. 85 111.85 83. 89 25 
64.19 64. 19 41. 08 20 
44. 83 44. 83 22.42 40. 99 
15- 33 12- 81 28 
ts, sweetmeats, ete. 35 35 30 14.29 

Nuts, not shelled (almond: 51.34 51.34 30. 80 40. 01 

Nuts, shelled (almonds) .. A 42.42 42. 42 28.28 33. 33 

Filberts, not shelled..... x 52.90 52. 90 35.32 33.35 

Peanuts, unshelled.. ERR 51.04 72.86 20 72.85 

Extract of meat.. s 20 17.95 15 10.87 

Spirits, distilled—— 73-294 91-367 65-264 28 

Cotton cloth: 

Not over 100 threads: 
Not bleached 40 _ 95.17 25.05 37.39 
Bl der eie 40 38. 60 26.53 31.27 
40 40. 80 30. 54 25.15 
40 42.39 32.39 23.50 
40 43.27 35 18.88 
40 43.84 98.84 11- 40 
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APPENDIX C—Continued. 
Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, McKinley law, 
and Senate bill, etc. —Continued. 
Per cent 
oe remo 
Mills bill [McKinley aA 
Articles. (1888). bill Argent 
McKinley 
bill. 
Cables, cordage. and twine ....| 16-25 40- 17 
Bagging for cotton 15.24 100 
Woolen yarns .................. 40 89. 23 
Shawls, erte not above 40 
cents per pound .............. 40 35 76.71 
40 35 74.27 
35 66- 71 
35 
gem 25- 35- 66- 71 
S: partially manufactured.. 50 60.50 20 66. 94 
Silk, webbings, gorings, etc... 50 45 10 
Silk buttons 50 45 10 
Silk dress goods 50 45 10 
Silk ribbons 50 45 10 
All other silk 50 45 10 
Writing, es and other 
pope, n.& D... ce 25 20 20 
Dolls and other toys A 35 25 28.57 
8 c 19 25.19 20. 15 20 
— 1 147.32 50 66.06 
Coal, pieuminous 72 22.72 12.12 40. 05 
Slack or culm of coal 68 28. 68 14.34 50 
ORES SA ANS Ire a i M LE 20 15 25 
MaAGBO8: or. Ez chan 33.93 20 41.06 
8 known as crinoline 
KCC EAUX RED 27.99 25 


8 


23. 22 


S85585 RSS Sans B S SSS 8888888 55 


10 
30 
10 
25 
30 
Umbrellas covered with silk 
oralpaca................. 55 
Burrstone, manufactured 15 
Composition metal, copper.. 6.49 
Plates of copper, not rolled, 
cc TTT 88 11.80 
Olde? ls. 18.52 
Binding-twine 6.47 
Paintings in oil or water colors. 15 
LS Sees 15 
Hatters’ plus 15 10 


The most prominent reductions of duty proposed by the Sen- 
ate bill are set forth below: 


Fuel, bars, blooms, eto 
All other and slabs, blooms, or loops 
Legere. or plates (iron or steel) 
Oir Ro ase a hee Heb rd elt X SS oo naar ESOS USER 
Bohai opt made of steel wire not smaller than No. 5 wire gauge.. 
ee 
Chains 


Penknives and 
Knives and — 


SRASSARSRSSASSSRERSSSRSHARSPaSSSSSSSSRSSRSSS 
SSSSSSSSSSSSHISSASSSSSRALSAKISSSSSSSSSSSRSKS 


Woolen shawls. 
Knit fa 
Blankets...... 
Hats of Wool 
Flannels for underwear 
Woolen 
Carpets plushes 


Cocoa matting and mats 


Statement, by groups, of en which were — 


APPENDIX C—Continued. 


» Articles. 


brics.... 


üress goods.... 


Clay pipes e 
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FREE LIST. 


the McKinley act, but put on 
he free list by the Senate A i 


SCHEDULE A.—CHEMICALS, OILS, AND PAINTS. 


Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitriol, not otherwise specially provided for. 
r. 3 of, or blue vitriol. 
88 8 of, not colors or dyes, not specially provided for. 
mine 
1 benzine, benzolo; dead oil, and similar products of coal tar. 
Allo 
Iron, su got of, or copperas. 
Indigo: 
arama S OE 
xtracts or o 
oS resublimed. 


"Cotton seed. 
Cro 


ton. 
Paints, colors, etc. 
2 sulphate of, or barytes, including barytes earth, unmanufac- 


Ocher and ochery earths, dry. 
Sienna and sienna earths, dry. 
Umber and umber earths, a P 
Potash, caustic or hydrate of, refined in sticks or rolls. 


Salt cake, or niter cake. 
SCHEDULE BP.—EBARTH, EARTHENWARE, AND GLASSWARE, 
Stone: Burr stone, manufactured or bound up into millstones. 
SCHEDULE C—METALS AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Tron ores: Chromate of iron, or chromic ore. 
— ties of iron or — 
‘ot thinner than No. 10 wire gauge. 

Thinner than No. 10 and not (inner than No. 20. 
Antimony, as regulus or metal. 
Copper and manufactures of: 
R (fine copper contained therein). 

segue ana black or coarse copper and copper cement, fine copper 


therein. 
Old. | fit only for manufacture, and cl !ppings from new cop; 


Com tion metal, of — rey 2 co a component mater. of chief 
a 
Since noes rolled, 8 Chile or other r pigs, and in other forms 
not manufactured, not specially provided for. 

Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural drills, 
and planters, mo horserakes, cultivators, cot- 
ton ne Provided. at all articles mentioned in this paragraph. if im- 

from a country which lays an import duty on like articles ported 
From th the A rco States, shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the 


f this act. 
ern —Dutiable under McKinley law at 45 per cent, as manufactures of 
metal, paragraph 215.) 
SCHEDULE D.—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 


Timbe 
Used for spars and in building. 
Hewn and sawed. 
2 or sided, not specially provided for. 


Lumber 
Boards, ks, deals, and other sawed Iumber— 
5 white pine, and basswood— 


—— 
ot planed or finish 
lane or finished on one side. 
Planed on one side and tongued and grooved. 
Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
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APPENDIX D—Continued. 
SCHEDULE D—WOOD, AND MANUFACTURES OF. 
Lumber—Continued: 

All sawed lumper, not sorely: provided for— 

Not planed or finished. 

Planed or finished on one side. 

Planed or finished on two sides. 

Planed on one side and tongued and 13 

Planed on two sides and tongued and grooved. 
E. posts, railroad ties, and telephone and telegraph poles of 


ar. 
penas not specially provided for. 
——— of wood. 


ae 


Hube tor for " Wheels, 


Sel caine blocks, 
and all like bl. 


last, wagon, 
or sticks, rough 


RET A 
ugh hewn or 


Staves of all kinds. 
SCHEDULE G.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, ETC. 


o 


volk of. 
ts, trees, shrubs, and vines. 
e EM n, in bulk or packages. 


Tallow. * 

deve of wool, known as degras. 
In sacks, barrels, or other kages. 
Tn puli e 


SCHEDULE H.—SPIRITS, WINES, ETC. 

Lemonade, soda water, and other similar waters: 

or colored, molded, or pressed glass bottles— 
ning each not more than three-fourths of a t. 
Containing more than three-fourths of a pint and not more 

than one and ene-half pints each. 
Otherwise than in such bottles, or in such bottles containing more 

than one and one-half pints each. 
SCHEDULE J.—FLAX, HEMP, JUTE, ETC. 


Flax: Stra 
Not hackled or dressed. 


Twine, manufactured in whole or in part of istle or Tampico fiber, manila, 
sisal grass. orsunn: Bin 
Burlaps, of flax. jute, or hemp, or of which fiax, jute, or hemp, or either 
of them, shall be the component material of chief ue (except 
such as may be suitable for bagging for cotton: 
Not exceeding 60 inches in width. 
Exceeding 60 inches in width. 
Bags for grain made of burlaps. 
Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth.and all similar material for covering cot- 
in whole or in part of cai flax, jute, or jute DUIS — 
cents or less per square yard. 
Valued at more than 6 cents per square vard. 
SCHEDULE K.—WOOL. 


Wools, hair of P camei, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and manu- 
actu 
Uumannfactared— 
Class i: Merino, mestiza, metz, or metis wools. or other wools of 
merino blood. immediate or remote, Down clothing wools, and 


wools of like character with any of the preceding, includ such 
as have been heretofore usually im ocean into the United States 
from Buenos New Zealand. Cape of Good Hope, 
Russia, Great Britain, Canada, and aine v hero, and suo gp 
MEM not hereinafter described or designated in classes 
and 3 

Unwashed wool. 

Washed wool. 


1. 

Class 2: Leicester, Cotswold, Lincolnshire, Down combing wools, 
Canada long wools, or other like combing wools of English blood, 
and usually known by the terms herein 8 also all hair of of 
8 goat, — and other like 


Harr of the goat, ——— and other like animals, unscoured. 
Hair of the goat, al and other like animals, scoured. 

Class 3: Donskoi, native South American, Cordova, Valparaiso 
native TEN Russian camel's hair, and including all such 
wools of like character as have been heretofore usually im ted 
into — United States from Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Syra, a and 
elsew 

Value a ee or less per pound 
00 


sorted. 
Camel 8 hair, Russian. 
Value over 13 cents per pound. 
Wool. 


Wool, sorted. 
Camel's hair, Russian. 
Manufactures, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair 
of the camel, goat, al or other animals: 
mungo, fiocks, noils, and waste— 
slubbing, roving, ring, yarn, garnetted, and other wastes. 


* Kage mungo; and flocks. 
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APPENDIX D—Continued. 
SCHEDULE N.—SUNDHRIES. 


Feathers and downs, crude, not dressed: ? 
Ostrich feathers. 
All other. . 
Paintings, in oil or water colors. 
Statuary. 
Hatters’ plush, black, composed of silk, or of sUH and cotton. 
Articles under section 3, act of October 1, 1890: 
Coffee. 


raw. 

Hides, raw or uncured, NATA ary. salted, or pickled, and other skins, 
except sheepskins wool on. 

eee under section 4, act of October 1. 1800: Enfleurage pomades 
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statement showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
ay Ate bill in — of the McKinley act, Schedule K, wool and woolens, pre- 
pared by J. Schoenhof, deputy appraiser of the port of New York. 


English cloth made in Leeds, imported into the port of New York, wool 
and cotton warp, 60 inches wide, weighing Hs ounces per yard: Cost per 


yard 1s. 3d. less 5 and 5 per cent discount, 27 cents net per yard: — 
McKinley duty (38) cents per pound-+40 per cent per yard ——— 39.80 
Senate duty (40 per cent per yard) ...................------,--.----------- 10.80 
Based do OMNE. LT rear Se See Sees Ree L 

The samples No. 1 to No. 6 attached to the ve statements t 
actual importations made in the current year. The prices are the actual 


invoice as passed by the appraiser's department in New York. 
English cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York. 

54 inches wide, weight 13 ounces per yard: Cost per yard 16. 2}d., less 7 per 

cent, 27,cents net per yard: 


r Cents. 

McKinley duty (38} cents per pound-}40 per cent per yard)............. 42.00 
Senate duty(40 per cent per yard). // .. 10.40 
eaten... deu sijede i dadas Ue 31.60 


lish overcoatings. wool and cotton warp, im 


ported 
New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 ounces per yard: Price ls. 9d. het per 
yard, 42 cents net per : - in: 
McKinley duty (33 cents per pound -|-40 per cent per yard) — 10.45 
Senate Gane (40 per CONE. Dor yard... lll LL. a 
% ME recla LT oe weder cass itor a erui mper 53.65 


Worsted coating, Bradford, England, imported into the port of New Yor 
57 inches ma weight 20 ounces: Cost 2s. 9d. per yard, less 7 per cent, 
cents per. $ 


Cents. 
McKinley duty (44 cents per pound-}+50 per cent) per yard 86 
Senate duty (50 per cent) per yard ................. lll lul lll xi. 
faved to CODSUmOE. L1 ae rent ntis neri derat us —— 8 


French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents per yard: S 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard-++50 per cent), per yard....... 24 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per yard............... SPE r 

Saved to consumer „j ͤ v pe e E 


French dress goods, challies, all wool, imported into the port of New York, 
830 inches wide, weight 2} ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 20} cents net: 


Cents. 

McKinley duty (12 cents per square yard+50 per cent), per yard 20 
Senate duty (50 per cent), per ard 10 
Saved to consumer.....................-. TR ee ee 10 


Balance sheet, showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption of the 
Senate bill in place of the McKinley act. 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS, 


Import value, duty paid 
1889-'00. Census year, domestic manufactur 
Woolen goods eee 


000 
on — sou t E 194, 000 
Oos81e an t c... 
Ded nes TONON 3 en 
OsEDSll esac . Ier a 710, 000 
310, 782, 000 


= — 384, 223, 000 
Add 33} per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits. .. 128, 074, 000 
. 512, 297, 000 


amounts: 
Importations .  838,993,000 
. nine on: -. 16,665,000 


53, 658, 000 
Value of domestic manufactures, $310,000,000, 
reduced from an average of 100 centduty 
to 45 per cent rate as a result of free wool.. 224, 525, 000 


Add 33} per cent as profits .............---... 
370, 911, 000 


Amount saved to consumers on the woolen schedule 


only under Senate bill ell seen 141, 386, 000 
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The Tariff. 


SPEEOH, 


HON. RICHARD P. BLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLAND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall vote for the bill. It is not as I would 
have it in all respects. I had hoped that the sugar schedule 
would be changed. Indeed, I preferred the House bill, for the 
reason that it provided for free sugar. The Senate bill, how- 
ever, makes t reductions on most of the necessaries of life 
and puts on the free list many importantarticles. Amongthem 
are agricultural implements, free lumber in all its shapes and 
forms," free salt, free binding-twine, free cotton ties, free bags 
for grain, and bagging for cotton. 

"There is another very important addition to the free list con- 
tained in paragraph 591 of the Senate bill, as follows: 

591. Plows, tooth and disk harrows, harvesters, reapers, agricultural 
drills, and planters, mowers. horse rakes, cultivators, g machines, 
and cotton gins: Provided, That all articles mentioned in this paragraph, if 
imported from a country which lays an import duty on like materials im- 

from the United States, £ be subject to the duties existing prior 
to the passage of this act. 

The articles in this paragraph are dutiable under the McKin- 
ley law at 45 per cent as manufacturesof metal. It will beseen 
that this provision is ee with a reciprocity clause 
which it is believed Canada will readily assent to and thus open 
up all of the Dominion to the free importation of agricultural 
machinery made in the United States. But should Canada stand 
in her own light and refuse the free admission of our agricul- 
tural implements to that country our farmers may avail them- 
selves of this provision by having their agricul implements 
enumerated in this clause imported directly from England and 
other countries which do not lay an import duty upon like arti- 
cles. 

The provision is therefore a very important one and will 
vastly reduce the cost of agricultural implements in the United 
States. This provision taken in connection with the other ar- 
ticles placed upon the free list makes the Senate bill of great and 
lasting benefit to the farmers and agriculturists of the country. 

The profits to the sugar refiners who are combined in a trust 
are reduced from one-half a cent per pound on reiined sugar un- 
der the McKinley bill to one-eighth of a cent under the bill as 
it came from the Senate. Hence, under the Senate bill the re- 
finer loses three-eighths of a cent per pound on refined sugar. 
Ihad hoped to get free sugar, or at least to repeal all the pro- 
tection given to the sugar refiners. 

Our Republican friends are responsible for the sugar trust 
and its evident power. The one-half cent a pound given under 
the MA leylaw has enabled the trust to organize and fight for 
its profits. - 

This trust is the legitimate offspring of the McKinley tariff. 
Indeed all of our powerful trusts are the legitimate fruitsof pro- 
tection. 

It does not lie in the mouth of the protectionists to decry 
trusts and combines, for the tariff legislation of that party is 
father of all these protected trusts and monopolies. These mo- 
nopolies have grown so powerful in thirty years of continuous 
protection that the friends of the people find it difficult to dis- 

odge all of them at one stroke. It will require a continuous 
struggle to wipe them out. Let the Democratic party continue 
the good fight. Punish all who are recreant in their counsels 
and press on to complete victory. 

The sugar trust is but one of the many Hydra-headed monsters 
that has been built up and fostered by the protective tariff. 
There is no way on earth to down these trusts except to take 
away from them the last vestige of protection. McKinleyism 
must go. 

The fact that nearly all the Democrats have voted for the bill, 
and that all the Populist members of the House voted with the 
Democrats for the Senate bill, shows how strong the sentiment 
of the people is against trusts and in favor of reducing our tariff 
laws to a strictly revenue basis. 

Wool has been placed on the free list, and coupled with this is 
2 reduction of over 50 per cent on woolen goods. 

The articles of cheaper goods in use among the masses of our 
people have a much larger reduction. 
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REDUCTIONS IN WOOLEN GOODS. 


For instance, blankets valued at not more than 30 cents per 

und are taxed y 25 per cent ad valorem. In the Mc ey 
bin they were taxed 88.22 per cent. Blankets valued at more 
than 40 and not more than 50 cents per pound are taxed 35 per 
cent ad valorem by the Senate bill and by the McKinley act 
103.90 per cent. ool hats valued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound are taxed 30 per cent by the Sen- 
ate bill and 106 per cent by the McKinley law. 

flannels for underwear, valued at more than 30 and not more 
than 40 cents per pound, are taxed by the Senate bill 30 per cent 
ad valorem and 103.51 percent by the McKinley act. And soon 
throughout this schedule it will be seen that the articles usually 
worn m the Kr mass of the people are taxed at the lowest 
rates, while those worn by the wealthy are taxed at the high- 
est. The cheap carpets used by the people are taxed 30 per cent 

ad valorem, while the aubuson, Axminster, moquettes, velvet, 
and Brussels are taxed 40 per cent. - 

The reduction on the carpets used by the poor amounts to 60 
percent, while the reduction on the carpets used by the wealthier 
classes is Sag Oo d ey cent. The very opposite principle pre- 
vails in the McKinley law. By the specific combined with ad 
valorem rates, as that law provides, the taxes imposed upon the 
cheaper articles, or those used by the great masses of the e: 

le, are double and sometimes three or four times greater t. 
ke articles of finer quality used by the wealthier classes. 


FREE SALT. 


Another important article placed upon the free list by the 
Senate bill is salt, salt in bags, sacks, rels, and other pack- 
7 "nime in bulk, which embraces salt in every form and condi- 
tion. 


FREE WOOL. 


It is contended with much force, and the history of wool tariffs 
tend to prove the assertion, that a tariff on wool rather lowers 
the price of wool, for the reason we can not export our wool in 
competition with foreign wools; hence we depend entirely upon 
the consumption of wool by our own factories. In order for our 
factories to use our wool it is necessary to import certain grades 
of foreign wool to mix with our home-grown wool. 

This mixture is essential to the manufacture of most of the 
woolens we use. The greater the duty imposed on foreign wool 
the less of it will be used by our home factories, consequently 
the less they will buy and consume of the home-grown wool. 
This cuts off the home market for wool and depresses the price. 
It is confidently predicted that free wool will cause a much 
larger home demand for wool, and thus raise the. price instead 
of lowering it. 

It may truthfully asserted that the cheapening of the 
clothes of the people by the reduction of the duties on woolen 
83 the tariff act will save to the people millions of dollars 
annually. 

The family that may have to pay an extra cent or two cents 
per pound on sugar will be more than compensated in the price 
of a suit of woolen clothes. Besides, the sugar tax goes direct 
to the Treasury. A tax on sugaris almost purely a revenue tax, 
the Government getting the benefit. 

If a family uses per annum 200 3 of sugar and should pay 
an extra 2 cents per pound, making $4, that same family wil 
save more than this on one single outfit of woolen clothing for wife 
or daughter. 

The great reduction in woolen goods will prove an inestimable 
blessing to the poor. 

Mr. Speaker, the income-tax feature of the bill is the most 
important and valuable part of it. Important and valuable be- 
cause it is an assurance to the people of the country that the 
Democratic party has incorporated into law as a part of its tariff- 
dae policy the raising of revenue from the rich as well as 

e poor. 

Tariff taxes are burdens upon the poor altogether out of pro- 
portion to their ability to pay; whilstan income tax is a burden 
upon those who are able to pay out of their superabundance. It 
is estimated that this tax for the first year ending nextJuly will 
amount to $15,000,000, but after the law is fully in forceand well 
matured in application and practice it will next year probably 
double that sum. i 

Itis an entering wedge, a beginning that will no doubt become 
a permanent and fixed Ls os our party, and be maintained 
and more largely imposed the future legislation, when we 
still further reduce tariff taxes and increase the income tax. 

Be it said to the lasting credit of the Democratic party, that 
at its very first opportunity it sought to shift the burdens of the 
Government from the shoulders of the poor to the pockets of the 
rich by the income tax. 

Mr. Speaker, you and I know, and it is pretty generally un- 


derstood here, that the stubborn M. Apes to this bill as well 
to the House bill, the greatest desire manifested to defeat both 
was on account of the principles of the income tax. 

The bill reduces taxes more than the Mills bill. Yet the 
Mills bill was universally indorsed by Democrats as a long step 
in the right direction, and was also indorsed at the Democratic 
convention held in St. Louis in 1888, 

The bill will transfer from the 
pockets of the people many hun millions of dollars. 

By the act of 1883 the average ad valorem rate was 41-10; 
Mills bill, 42-38; McKinley bill, 49-58$ the House or Wilson 
bill, 35-51; the Senate bill, 38-68. 

It will be seen the Senate bill averages only 3 per cent higher 
than the Wilson bill. 

Mr. Speaker; I am for freer trade, and regret that we can not 
get to this point in our tariff system at one bound, to where our 
theory and practice should lead us ultimately—to free trade; 
but all legislation is necessarily a compromise of conflicting in- 
terests and opinions. : 

We should press forward until our laws are stripped of eyery 
vestige of protection for protection's sake. There will be no 
more McKinley bills in this country. 

The educa sentiment is towards freer trade, and our Re- 
publican friends can never again delude the people into the sup- 
port of atariff system for the benefit of trusts and combines. 

There is no difficulty for our Republican friends to frame their 
tariff bills. All that is expected for them to do is to find out 
what these trusts want and enact their demands into law. , 

But when it is proposed by the Democrats to pull down the 
tariff wall we find these fortresses held together by all the pow- 
erful trusts and combines cemented by the adhesive force of the 
whole F 

Against this we have turned our batteries. We have 
not been without half-hearted, not to say traitorous counsels in 
ourown camp. Yet we have accomplished much, and have 
pointed out the way for still further breaches in the pou. 
system. This is clearly marked out by the income depar- 
ture. 

For the first time in thirty years we found ourselves in full 
possession of the Government. 

To accomplish all that ought to be accomplished or half what 
the country demands was not possible. 

One t error, in my judgment, was in not attacking the 
rotective tariff, and that, too, immediately. But we had, un- 
ortunately, the silver question thrust upon us, the result of 
which was divisions and dissensions that made it difficult to 
secure just legislation on the tariff question. The Democratic 
party repealed the Sherman law. This law was not a Democratic 
measure. To repeal it, however, and stop there was deprecated 
by myself and more than half of the Democrats in both Houses as 
astep in the wrong direction. I denounced the repeal measure 
at the time as an attempted abandonment of silver. No political 
party can array itself nst silver and retain the confidence of 
the masses of the people. But, Mr. Speaker, we passed a bill 
es Ne the coinage of the bullion in the Treasury purchased 
under the Sherman law. This bill, commonly known as the 
seigniorage bill, would have compelled the coinage of 180,000,- 
000 of standard silver dollars. 

This bill received more than two-thirds of the votes of all the 
Democrats in both Houses. The President vetoed it, but I in- 
sist that the sentiment and will of the party on this question 
must be judged by the votes of the people’s representatives. In 
this light the Democratic party stands out in the history of this 
Congress as the friend of silver. 

My prediction is that the party will in 1896 demand in no un- 
certain way the full restoration ofsilver, andinsist on nominees 
who are in full sympathy with the party on this great question. 

No political party can succeed that proclaims itself the friend 
and champion of the single gold standard. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a fairly good tariff bill. We passed the 
seigniorage bill, but it was vetoed; we passed a bill repealing 
the costly and odious Federal election law; we passed a bill to 
admit Utah as a State; also, in the House, bills toadmit Arizona 
and New Mexico. These latter bills are pending in the Senate, 
and will no doubt become laws next winter. We have passed a 
bill authorizing States to tax national-bank notes, greenbacks, 
and all forms of money, so that there can be no escape from tax- 
ation by those who have these forms of currency. 

We have struck from the pay rolls over 600 clerks. The House 
passed bills forfeiting 54,323,996 acres of unearned railroad lands 
and dedicating them to the use ofsettlers. These billsare waiting 
action in the Senate. The House passed a bill for the election 
of Senators by direct vote of the people, also a bill against op- 
tion gambling. These and many other measures of reform have 
been passed by the House, and others are awaiting action in the 


kets of monopoly to the 
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Senate. We have reduced taxes many millions that went into 
coffers ne hres monopolies, and reduced appropriations 
over $30,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, more and greater reforms must come in the fu- 
ture if the party is prudent in relegating unworthy servants 
to the rear and placing on guard men who truly represent the 
sentiments and aspirations of the masses of our beers Demo- 
cratic principles are eternal. They are right. t it be once 
for all said that in the future the masses of our party must see 
to it that these principles are not to be betrayed with impunity. 

Until the very recent past the great issues of the war were 
thrust upon the people, the Democratic party contending for 
enfranchisement, for the right of the people of the States to 
local self-government. Through the prolonged struggle we 
maintained an unbroken front upon these great questions. Hap- 

ily these questions are settled, and settled, too, on the lines of 
Fivacoratic principles. Now, for the first time, we have been 
enabled to turn our faces from the past, from war issues to the 
great problems of the present and the future. 

That there should be divisions in our ranks on the important 

uestions of economies was expected. But these divisions must 
met by a resolute determination to settle them on true Demo- 
cratic principles. They will be so settled, because the masses 
of the party are in full sympathy with the demands for reduced 
tariff taxation and the restoration of the old Democratic bime- 
Ley standard that was maintained for over eighty years in our 
tory. 


The Revenue Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. MATTHEW S. QUA Y, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA,, 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Saturday, June 16, 1894. 


The Senate having under consideration the bill Xe R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


Mr. QUAY said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The pending bill proposes to place petroleum, 
erude or refined, on the free list. 

There is no publie demand for this action. Even its propriety 
has never been discussed in any convention or other y rep- 
resenting any party in any section of the country; there is no 

tition, letter, or newspaper article on file in either House of 
| pies asking or even suggesting that this should be done. 
On the contrary, there are protests and remonstrances in vast 
number from the producing farmers throughout the oil re- 
gions of the country (numbering over 30,000) against such un- 
called for action, which, if carried out at the present time, will 
imperil the vast petroleum industry of this country, in which 
many millions are now invested, and hand over this great and 
important industry to foreigners, and principally to the Rus- 
sians, who are now sharply competing with the Americans in 
all the foreign markets of the world. : 

Nointimation in any manner came from the Committee on 
Ways and Meansduring the framing of the original bill indicat- 
ing thatit was fora moment contemplated to p. petroleum on 
thefreelist, and noone dreamed that it was in contemplation until 
the measure was reported. Then the producers, justly alarmed at 
this menace to their industry, made instant and vigorous pro- 
test, but to no avail. When the House took up the bill a mo- 
tion was made by one of my colleagues there to restore petro- 
leum to the dutiable list, but acting under the whip and spur 
of the *'five-minute rule ” for debate, the motion was lost, with- 
out, however, any word being said against it, but simply in 
obedience to a seeming determination of the majority to vote 
with the committee.” 

It will thus be seen that no hearing has ever been granted 
elsewhere to the petroleum interest, not even by a committee; 
and now, all hearings haying been denied by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, the ‘only and final refuge of the producers 
and manufacturers of petroleum is the Senate, to which this ap- 
peal is now made, 

Technically speaking, the sacred rightof petition has not been 
denied, but virtually it has been, because their claims have in 
no sense been heard or considered by anybody. 

The present duty on petroleum is 10 per cent on crude and 20 

recent on refined. The article is not specifically mentioned, 

t comes in under the general provision imposing a duty ‘‘on 
Taw and unmanufactu: articles, not other enumerated, of 
10 per cent ad valorem, and on articles manufactured in whole 


run part, not otherwise enumerated, a duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem." 

The friends of the Wilson bill asserted that the average per 
cent of duties imposed thereby amounted to 30.66 per cent, 
whereas crude and refined petroleum would, if left alone, under 
the existing law, be subject to less than half the average per- 
centage of duty imposed on all other articles in the bill. 

Senators should consider what result may be expected to fol- 
low in case petroleum is put upon the free list, and I beg them 
30 caratully consider the following points in connection there- 
with: 

First. Russia, Canada, and Peru are the only countries which 
have petroleum to export, except America. The Russian pro- 
duction in 1893 was 46,042,923 barrels, and the average daily 
production was 137,853 barrels. 

This supply comes largely from flowing wells, whereas most 
of the wells of the United States must be pumped. Even then, 
the average product of wells in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
giniais about 3barrels per well per Ver Ae against 500 barrels 
per well in Russia. Some of the Russian wells have produced 
75,000 and even 100,000 barrels per day, a quantity equal to more 
than two-thirds of the entire daily production of the petroleum 
fields of the United States combined. Nay more, the Russian 
field seems to be unlimited in extent, and the cost of Russian 
oils at the wellis about 10 cents per barrel as against 80 cents 
per barrel paid for oil at the wells in this country. 

Again, the present daily production of Russia, as we have 
seen, is greater by nearly 8,000 barrels than that of the United 
States, whichis 130,000 barrels per day. The duty on Were 
imposed by Russia is 3 cents per gallon oncrude (equal to about 
150 per cent), and on refined 15 cents per gallon (fully equal to 
600 per cent). This high rate of duty precludes the 8 
of selling a single barrel of American oil in Russia, and no suc 
sale has been known to the trade for years. 

Not only has American petroleum been excluded from Rus- 
sia, but the Russian competition has driven the American com- 


modity wholly from many other European countries, and Russia 


is now exporting largely to Asiatic and other ports of the far 
ons 5 her exports for the year 1893 amounting to 5,697,886 bar- 
rels. 

The cost of sending Russian oil to America by bulk steamers 
would be about 1 cent 5 mills I gallon, plus the cost of trans- 
porting from the Russian fields to their seaboard. 

Russian residuum, after taking off the illuminating oils by 
distillation, contains valuable lubricating oil, which can he, and 
has been within the past year, imported into the United States, 
entering intocompetition with American oil after paying 25 per 
cent duty. If this can now be done profitably to the Roman 
interest, it requires no argument to see what consequences will 
follow in case all duty is removed. Wealthy foreign bankers 
are behind the Russian interest, and active agencies for the sale 
of the Russian commodity are now being established inall parts 
of the world, pushing its sale with consummate skill, untiring 
energy, and unlimited financial resources. 

Second. The present production of Canada is about 700,000 
barrels per annum, which amount can be materially increased 
as soon as any market is opened up for itssale. Canada im 
a duty on crude and refined oil of 6 cents per gallon, as well as 
40 cents on each barrel containing oil; equal in all to about 200 
percent. Itisdifficultfor the Americans to maintain trade with 
Canada in the face of this high duty, but surely there is no rea- 
son for opening our markets to the inferior Canadian oils so long 
as Canada maintainsa duty of nearly 200 per cent against Amer- 
ican petroleum. 

Third. Large quantities of petroleum of a good quality have 
recently been discovered in Peru, whose wells are being de- 
veloped by a reog English company, the wells producing from 
10 to 400 barrels a day, the Piura field alone covering an area of 
16,000 square miles. These wells rarely exceed 350 feet in depth 
as against the 1,500 to 2,100 feet in the United States. Peru is 
now manufacturing about 260,000 gallons of kerosene per month 
and is constantly increasing her capacity of manufacture. Tank 
steamers are being constructed to transport this oil up the Pa- 
cific coast to California and Oregon, where it will come into di- 
rect competition with the American commodity, and especially 
that produced in California and Colorado. 

Fourth. It has been claimed by persons unfamiliar with the 
trade that no ill consequences can follow placing petroleum on 
the free list, because American petroleum is already exported 
to Europe and sold at a price less than it is sold forin the United 
States. This assertion, for like grades of oil, isnot true. Amer- 
ica consumes a very large percentage of the higher grades, 


while foreign consumers prefer to take the lower grades at the 


lower PON though freely offered both. 

Fifth. There is no public demand whatever forfree petroleum. 
No dissatisfaction whatever exists among consumers as to price 
or quality, and if it is made free no possible advantagejcan arise 
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therefrom to any interest; whereas the country will be deluged 
with Russian, Peruvian, and Canadian oils, all of an inferior 
quality, and the producer in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 

iana, Colorado, and California will be pushed to the wall and 
be forced out of business, losing the s return which he now 
receives from his daily output, and all for the benefit of foreign 
interests. : 

It requires but a statement of the case to convince anyone 
that if a million barrels of foreign petroleum is marketed in this 
country it displaces just that much which is produced here, 
and should the point be reached when the American wells are 
abandoned,then, no competition existing, the go of petroleum 
will be advanced, and the entire country will be at the mercy of 
foreign monopoly. 

Sixth. The importance of retaining petroleum and petroleum 
products as articles of export—now rating as the fourth in 
value—can not be overestimated. Forten years, ending in 1892, 
the value of these products exported from the United States was 
$184,490,952, or upwards of $48,000,000 per annum. As this sum 
represents so much gold (which but for these exports would 
have had to be export ) would it not be a calamity to diminish 
these exports in the present condition of our gold reserves? 

But the deplorable consequencesof the proposed action would 
by no means end here. If the petroleum markets of the United 
States are to be given over to Russia and other foreign coun- 
tries, the entire home investment in all petroleum enterprises 
would be ruined aswell, If our producers can not export, it will 
be in consequence of contending with cheaper foreign petroleum, 
and if the United States invites this foreign competition, all do- 
mestic production must be abandoned for like reasons. The 

wer to export implies an ability to hold the domestic trade. 

en the domestic trade is gone. the export trade necessarily 
goes with it, and until this condition is understood the full dan- 
ger of the proposed measure can not be comprehended. 

'That this result can be expected. to follow is bag ed shown by 
the clear and convincing letter on the condition of the Russian 

troleum industry, written by James C. Chambers, United 

tates consul at Batoum, Russia,dated January 4, 1894, addressed 
tothe Hon. CHARLES W. STONE, of Pennsylvania,a member of 
the House of Representatives. I invite a careful perusal of this 
letter, which is as follows: 
UNITED STATES CONSULA' 


TE, 
Batoum, Russia, January 4, 1894. 

DEAR SIR: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th 
ultimo, which reached me 3 

Iamafraid that I can add little to the information regarding the oil busi- 
ness of Russia to that already given by the annual reports from this con- 
sulate, which, I presume, are on tile in the State Department. However, in 
order to spare you the time and trouble necessary to look up reports, 
EHE give you here the facts and figures they contain as concisely as possi- 


The total production of Russia reaching the markets of the world at the 
ttumecomes from the vicinity of Baku, from the districts of Balakhani- 
Bapuncni. and Romani, about smiles north of Baku and Bibi-Eibat. a couple 
of miles south of the city. The area of the develo: territory is probably 
not more than 2,000 to 3,000 acres, but in neither district is the limit of the 
protitable territory yet known, and there is. at present, no effort being made 
to ascertain it, because the known territory seems quite sufficient to supply 
all the oil that will be required for some years. 
The e dni, B ue irs show the amount of the crude production of Balak- 
-Sabunchi- and Bibi-Eibat since 1889, in barrels of 42 gallons: 


Year. 


Total pro- 
| duction. 


The production given for 1893 is only for the eleven monthsending Novem- 
ber 3V, as the figures for the whole year are not yet obtainable. 

The eee for the past year has apparently been curtailed only by a 
Jack of necessity for the oil, as the average daily production during the 
season of Volga navigation, £. e.,from April to November, was greater than 
at present. It is during this season that the whole of the home trade for the 
year is supplied by shipments via the Caspian Sea and Volga River; this 
Water transportation is closed in the winter e fr of the Volga. 
"The de for Volza shipment is usually about 10,000, ls crude 
equivalent. The number of wells producing during the year Iam unable 
to give TAE but [am sure that the average number did not greatly 


The territory in the vicinity of Baku always has been, and is yet, looked 
u as practically inexhaustible by the trade. and, while this view seems 
ous at first, the more one sees of the territory the less he is inclined 
to sneer at the ons of those who have spent many years in o ting in 
it. Ten years ago the average depth of the wells did not exceed 500 feet, out 
as the shallower strata were exhausted the 5 of course became deeper; 
to the beginning of 1892 it was generally held that there was no profit 
tnan!.0u0 feet. In March. 1892, however. a well was struck in 
tory, at a depth of over 1,100 feet, which started off ucing 
more oil than any other wellever struck, it was said, and whether or not that 
was true, I do not know, but there is no doubt that this well flowed at the 
rate of 100.000 barrels per day for a time; at thesame timeseveral other wells 
comm: flowing, and I am sure FFT 
very little less than 300. 000 barrels per — * Since then many large wells have 
been struck at greater depths than 1.000 feet, and the depth of the lowest oil- 
bearing stratum is still problematical. r 
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The figures given show the average well to be about 500 barrels, but two 
to three thousand barrel wells are very common, and there is hardly a timé 
that there is not a well or two giving fron 12.0.0 to 40,000 barrels per day to 
be seen. Ihave seen many wells of that caliber, and some that produced 
75.000 to 100.000 barrels per day, and I never spend more than three or four 
weeks in the year at Baku. 

The life of the Baxu wells is difficult to ascertain, as no one seems to pa; 
any attention to that matter here. Thelarge flowing wells are often stop 
by sand, but when cleaned out start flowing again, and some of them con- 
tinue flowing for years, producin * an immensa amount of oil; I believe that 
there has been a number of wells in the vicinity of Baku that have produced 
from: 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 barrels. The ping wells last well; some of 
the wells now producing are, I believe, eight or nine years old, 

The quality of the crude for illuminating purposes is much inferior to that 
of Pennsylvania crude, as it does not yield an average o! more than 33 per 
cent retined; some retiners, however, claim to be able to get 40 per cent from 
it, and I have no reason to doubt this, but with the present low prices of 
crude and high price of residuum I do not think it pays to run the crude so 
close. I have alladed to the price of crude as low now, but it is about 10 
cents a barrel at wells. and after the ly low prices of last summer, 
when for a time it could be bought for about 2 cents per barrel, present 

ces seem high Refined 1s selling at less than half a cent a gallon free on 
cars at Baku, and residuum—for which there seems to bean unlimited 
demand in Russia for fuel—is worth about 15) cents per barrel, with pros- 
pects for an advance when the Volga navigation opens, because there are 
noresdiuum shipments now. Thus from crude, costing 10 cents per barrel, 
33 per cent refined and at least 50 per cent residuum are obtained, the resid- 
uum alone being worth at present about 8 cents, leaving the cost of the 
crude for 14 gallons of refined not more than 2 cents. 

Of course labor is very chea; arrash I think, not more than 30 cents 

anes! es 


wells. 
that prevents the Russians 
might choose is the 
railway from Baku to Batoum, a distance of miles. This railway 
is the property of the Government, and the rate for petroleum products is 
about 85 cents per barrel. The Russian retiners have always protested that 
this rate was exorbitant, and have repeatedly petitioned for a reduction, but 
without success, until vor recently. In Octooer last year, at the urgent re- 
quest of the Russian ministry of finance, the Baku refiners met in St. Pe- 
tersburg, and under the direction of that minis signed an eement to 
carry on the export trade for five years from the Ist of April, 1894, in combi- 
nation; later, because of dissatisfaction on the part of a part of the refiners, 
with their representation in this combination, the ‘‘ union," as 1t is called, 
was divided into two groups, incl every refiner in thetrade. The min- 
istry offered the inducement, it is said, of a reduction of freight on oil ex- 
ported of 31 cents per barrel, ifthe trade would unite and carry on the export 


as a unit. This reduction in the freight rate has nov yet been announced, 
but the newspapers say that it will be just as soon as the two ups of the 
*" union " settle some small differences as to the manner of wor together, 


soon, as they state that 
as early as the Ist of Feb- 


ruary. 
Aes — Let eer newspapers that the decem aro ier e 
the Americans in re transportation, and everyt e t; ng to 
the oil business is wholly without foundation. s wells to the re 
fineries near Baku, a distance of from 8 to 10 miles, there are at least eigh- 
teen pipe lines with an te daily capacity ot more than 200.000 barre:s;' 
at Blacktown, the refining suburb of Baku, there are more than one hundred 
refineries, with an aggregate capacity great enough to ps d the world 
with illu: oil: one of these refineries has acapacity of 170,000 barrels 
per week, and is, co uently, probably the largest in the world; m: 
Others have a capacity of 50,000 to 75,000 Is per week. They have 
the benefit of the best chemical skill in Europe for years, and ar have now 
had many years of experience, which is worth a t deal It Is true that 
they are yet dependent u railwa riation to the seaboard, but the 
question of the construction of a pipe line from Baku to Batoum has been 
under the consideration of the Government for sometime, and it may be 
decided to construct the line any day. With a pipe line to the Black Sea, 
unless the American producers are epo in error as to the cost of piping 
oil. even the pro reduced railway freight will seem very high. 

Beyond an import duty of about 16 cents a gallon on refined, and $1.30 per 
barrel on crude, the Russian Government has done nothing for the oil trade. 
Recently, however, the Government sent an expert to Europe and America 
to inves and report upon the oil trade and the manner in which it is 
carried on: this fact, in connection with the recent arrangement at St. Pe- 
tersburg, which was made at the request of the Government, would make it 
a that the Government was waking up to the importance and possi- 
bilities of this industry, and might soon be expected to render it some ma- 
terial assistance. 

With the anticipated reduction in the railway freight, and mne prices 
ofrefined at Baku, Russian illumina oll can be delivered in Batoum for 
about IA cents Pe 9 — What it would cost to put Russian oil into the 
United States it is impossible for me to say, but steamers have been char- 


which, according to the ope a will be ve 
business under the agreement is to be commen: 


*| tered from Poti (about 30 miles from here) to New York at GE shillings per 

ton, which is equivalent to less than 1j cents per on. 

figures show the annual output of petroleum products from 
in American gallons: 


The follo 
Batoum since 


You will notice that the Russians have more than doubled their output in 
the last five years, and you know what low prices for crude in the United 
States they have had to Leere tr ep pe ore I think you will 7 — 
eee or such slow and unenlightened people as 
Russians are supposed to in the United States. 

In commencing this, I said that all Russian oll nowreaching a market was 
produced in the neighborhood of Baku; but there has been another field 
opened very recently, which seems even a greater menace to the American 
trade than the older SORR 

Near Grosnoe, a town north of the Caucasian Mountains, jn the valley of 
the Terek River, and between the town of Vladikavkas and the Caspian sea- 
port of Petrovsk, a little oil has been produced for years from shaliow pits, 
as was formerly the case in the Baku territory; the amount was TE 
cant, as it could not compete with Baku, owing, to lack of railway facilities, 
Several years ago. however, a railway from vkas to Petrovsk was 
commenced, and when it was known early in 1893 that this road would be 
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tin afew months, drilling in the vicinity of the old pits was 
tober the first well was completed ata depth of 441 feet; this 
n 000 barrels per day, but there were much sand and 


water with the oil, and the well 800n stopped. On November 30 the second 
well was struck at the depth of 196 feet, and it commenced flowing at the 
rate of more than 100,000 barrels per day, pure oil; itsettied down, however, 
after a day or two, to 40,000 barrels per day; and when I last heard of iv was 
doing 15,000 to 2c. 000 barrels per day. Since the striking of the second well 
the tirst well has been cleaned out, and the last reports say that it is doing 
1,900 barrels of oil per day. The specific gravity of the Grosnoe crude is 
about the same as that of Baku about 0.874, or 30 Baumé. 

If the Baku refiners can sell their product at less than half a cent a gallon, 
drilling more than 1,000 feet, who can say how much cheaper refined oil can 
be sold from this new and much shallower territory. 

I have shown you, however, that the cost of the oil plays a much less im; 
portant part in the export of illuminating oil than the cost of railway trans- 

rtation. Grosnoe is about 100 miles nearer the port of Novorossisk, on the 

lack Sea, than Baku is to Batoum, and the railway from Grosnoe to Novo- 

rossisk is a much more inexpensive line to operate than the Baku-Batoum 

- line, because it is without the heavy grades of the latter; therefore a much 

d TENA rate is expected from this new territory to the seaboard than 
m u. 

A week ago some of the people interested at Grosnoe made the statement 
that they were assured of a rate of 48 cents per barrel to Novorossisk, and 
if this is true, it will be a very serious matter, not only for the American, 
but also for the Baku trade, unless—which is ex ingly probable—the 
Baku-Batoum rate is reduced to co md to the Grosnoe-Novorossisk 
rate. Novorossisk is also almost a day's steaming for a cargo steamer 
nearer the than Batoum; and when new territory com- 
mences to make itself felt in the markets of the world, which will be when 


ing its promises, Russian refined will 


the American article (at 50 cents a barrel for crude) inthe A tic States of 
the Union. 


Imust not neglect to inform you of the fact that a search for new terri- 
tory in many places near the Black Sea coast has been going on for years, 
fortunately, as yet, without success; but there are many locations near the 
Black Sea where very goag indications of oil are to be found, and while the 
possibility of a new fleld being discovered in any of these places may be 
considered very remoce, still it can not be ored. With a supply of crude 
on the Black Sea coast the great expense o 3 T will be 
hs part of the: 24 at — — 8 sa, which would cor fe possible 
of the wo. resent ces, w wo 
to put it into the United States at less than 2 cents per A 
the chat you will find this information of some use, I am, very 
respect. 
Š JAMES C. CHAMBERS. 
Hon. C. W. STONE, Washington, D. C. 


I beg Senators to consider the anomaly of this question and 
what they are asked to do by placing petroleum on the free list. 
As legislators they are supposed to be actuated at all times by 
just and patriotic motives. There is probably no other article 
a g upon the proposed free list about which there has not 
been for a long period of time extended discussion in all sections 
of the country as to the propriety of making it free. As to 
most of such articles the discussion has been tedious and ex- 
haustive, especially so with reference to so-called raw mate- 
rials.” No interest, therefore, except that of petroleum, has 
been taken by surprise or unawares, or without the fullest o 
portunity to heard in the current discussions of the public 

ress, in the various forms of tariff literature, and in fo hear- 
lone of Congressional committees and in protracted debate on 
the floor of Congress. 

It baffles human understanding, therefore, to account for the 
existence of this provision in the bill. It places at one bound 
not only raw but refined petroleum on the free list, without one 
word from any quarter of the country demanding it; without 
any investigation by any committee inquiring into the subject, 
and without the 3 that this action operate to the 
public good. As been shown, its only advantage will inure 
to the foreign producer and manufacturer. I challenge success- 
ful contradiction of this assertion. For myself I am unable to 
reconcile any such action with a proper understanding of the 
effect of this provision upon the industries and investments 
of this country. The provision does not have even the merit 
of raising revenue. It is absolute free trade let loose upon the 
farming producer of this country, and to his utter ruin and 
destruction, and at a time when revenues are not only required 
but imperatively demanded. ; 

The importance of the petroleum industry to any State of the 
Union wherein it has become a leading pursuit, as in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, can hardly be realized in sections 
of the country where oil is not produced. While the article is 
the fourth in value of the exports of the country, it has for years 
stood relatively at the head of the local industries of Pennsyl- 
vania, and it is now an important article of production and man- 
ufacture in the States of West Virginia, New York, Ohio, In- 
diana, Colorado, and California as well. Considering the vast 
importance of petroleum and its products to the State of Penn- 
sylvania. its department of internal affairs for the year 1892 com- 
piled and published a separate volume and issued the same with 
the annual report of the bureau of industrial statistics for that 


ar. 
This volume shows, among other things, the methods of min- 
^ 


‘ing crude petroleum: the amount of capital and labor employed 


in its production, and the value and material used in pumping, 
caring for and operating wells: the class of labor and wages 
d in the Pennsylvania oil fields; the early methods of manu- 
acture of refined petroleum; the present methods of its manu- 
facture; the export and domestic trade in petroleum products, 
and list of steamerscarrying petroleum in bulk from the United 
States to foreign countries; list of sailing vessels employed in 
like transportation; amount of capital invested, and cost of ma- 
terials in manufacturing petroleum, etc. These statistics, in 
many cases taken from the official census returnsof the Govern- 
ment of the United States, show, as nothing else can show, the 
development of the oil business and its present importance as 
one of the leading industries of the United States. Ifeel that 
Iam justified, therefore,in making copious extracts from por- 
tions of this valuable report, which is thorough and exhaustive 
in its treatment of the subject. 

I have also carefully compiled statements showing the history, 
development, and present production of the petroleum fields 
the States of Ohio, Colorado, and California, together with tables 
showing the amount of capital invested therein,amount of labor 
5 wages paid, etc., to all which careful attention is in- 
Y 


The protest of the producers before referred to is set forth 
with refreshing simplicity and directness, without argument 
orrhetoric. It is as follows: 


Shall this protest be heeded, or shall the vastindustry which 
has contributed so much to the happiness, welfare, and resources 
of the country at large, in which are now engaged more farmers 
and laborers than forces belonging to the EA Navy of the 
United States combined; an industry created by them, one at- 
tended with a degree of uncertainty and hazard unknown to or- 

agricultural pursuits; an industry that, on account ofex- 
isting Russian competition, yields nothing commensurate to any 
proper return on investment coupled with those hazards. Shall 
this protest be listened to and the American producer upheld 
encouraged, and maintained, or shall the petroleum fields ol 
America be sacrificed and abandoned as a free gift to a country 
that has had in its past and possesses in its future nothing in 
common with the United States—one of the. most imperial and 
absolute monarchies of the civilized world? 

I quote an extract from the Bulletin of the Bureau of Ameri- 
¢an Republics on coal and petroleum in Colombia: 


my visit and explorations on the Gulf of Uraba and along its trib- 
utaries, I discovered at a very short distance from the coal extensive strata 
of “oil rock," which led me to investigate 5 “oozes or springs 
that peons reported as existing near the Rio Arboletes. This investigation 
led to the discovery of not less than forty petroleum *'seeps or springs, 
one of these having a crater about 12 inches in diameter, w forth 
sufficient oil to fill a Cinch pt A petroleum pond 60 feet in diameter, and 
from 3 to 10 feet deep, is also found near this spring. The flow of these oil 
springs is something very wonderful, and deserves the attention of geolo- 

ts, to say nothing of investors. 

These wells, or rather springs, lie at a distance of from i tos miles from the 
shores of the gulf, to which point it would be very easy to construct a pipe- 
line, at a cost of about $14,000. 

The oil is remarkably pure, passing as it does through an extensive bed of 
coral, which seems to act as a filter and refiner. A proper survey of the oil 
reg on of the Uraba would be interesting, both from a scientific and an in- 
dustrial standpoint. The d proper development of the possibilities of the oil 
industry at point would result probably in the control of the petroleum 
market of South America. 


I have here a table showing total production of crude petro- 
leum on the Apsheron Peninsula and shipments of petroleum 
products from Baku, 1880 to 1892: 


[From special report of J. D. Weeks, esq., of the Geological Survey.] 


Shipments from Baku. 


Year Hon. Iluminar| Lubri- | 

ing. cating. | Restáuum. Total. 
Barrels. Barrels. | Barrels.| Barrels. | Barrels. 
2, 445, 000 15, 000 697, 000 1, 482, 000 
8,929,000 | 1, 27, 000 913, 000 2, 170, 000 
1,911,000 | 1,326,000 30, 000 1, 768, 000 3, 124, 000 
5,893,000 | 1,473,000] 112, 40 1,846, 000 3, 431, 000 
8,841,000 | 2,161,000 | 142,000 2. 868, 000 5. 176, 000 
11,991,000 | 2,946,000 | 157,000 3, 330, 000 6, 433, 000 
14,734,000 | 3,438,000 | 167,000 3. 555, 000 7, 160, 000 
16,208,000 | 4,322,000 | 225,000 4, 076, 000 8, 020, 000 
18,890,000 | 4,911,000 | 255,000 5. 740. 000 10,912, 000 
20,137,000 | 6,001,000 | 324,000 8,703,000 | 15, 028, 000 
23,477,000 6, 611. 00 | 452,000 9,538,000 | 16, 601.000 
28,290,000 | 7,263,000 | 501.000 | 10,157,000] 17,927,000 
29,273,000 | 7,730,000 | 551,000 | 11,473,000 | 19,751,000 


EE EEE EEE Oe 
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Stalement showing the quantity of oil exported in the calendar years 1873 to 1892. 


[From the Viestnik Finanz." furnished by the Chief of Bureau of Statis- Crude oil. $34 
tics, Treasury Department.] ua ES 
$ $ sa |8 |a les 
Poods. M E pazi 8 BS 
9 15 38 38 [se 53 
131, 500 Year. | ~£ Y 85 d a Ti; 
90, 300 ga sé ss | £3 Aar 
98 ge 2 NEST i 
E. 53 ge | gig |3 |9 J355] 
293, 000 $9 Bo | $88 |8 $ 838 
267, 300 A E & s E RES 
907, 100 E aa id 
8, 605, 100 
2,113, 9 75 m a) (a) 1 80.01 (a) 3 
Statement of production of oil in the United States. 2 711.289 3.24 % (9) | lan) cal a a 
ir ai unas time ia NEUE aan aama g te 
] 1 a 3 ? 
report of the chief of the bureau of statistics of P lvania.] 3 597, 527. 3,010, 921 ( a) $74 | -aail 60 987. n 28857 
3, 346, 306] 2,303,210) 881, 2.41 | 284 70,255, 581| 24° 407, 649 
3,715,741| 3,482,510. — 261 28 2 79,480, 888] 21,810,078 
4, 186, 4,255,343; 340,154) (a) | 5.633) 324100. 636, 31,127, 433 
5, 308, 046) 5, 593, 168| — 537, 751 ( 3,84 20 113, 735, 204| 32, 668, 960 
5, 205, 234| 5, 664, 791 of 4.47 | .24]/149, 892, 691| 35, 894, 810 
6, 293, 5, 890, 947 1,084, 423 1, 183 3. 05 | . 231/145, 171, 34, 058, 390 
J 
1875 .. 8.787, 514 8, 942, 938) 3,550, 207| 2 398) 1.25 | .13 |221, 955, 308| 30.078,58 
1876 8, 968, 906/10, 164, 452. 2, 551, 2, 2.51 | . 1941243, 660, 152 32, 915, 786 
From Oil City Derrick's Annual Report. HN 1 8 0 bug 8, 930 2. 16 Be 61, 789, 438 
„ " „ * H * „ „ 

I quote extracts from the annual report of 1892 on petroleum opem etre eESIBC s — eae 
its production and products in Pennsylvania, issued by the depart- Sra! 800.20; S 2824010 HE 85 65 0.218.805 
ment of internal affairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 053,500 21, 500, 31434, 596, 612| 3, 80 780 077 51, 232, 706 

128, 339 21, 979, 369,35, 745, 632| 2,847 1.063| 08 44; 913, 079 
nrnonucrion eee cite 
798, 000 26, 653, 85234, 156, 605| 3, 478| 1 -07 50, 199, 844 

Petroleum is a uct of peculiar interest to the le of P. ly: 478, 883.27, 279, 028 28, 006, 211| 1, . .06 46, 824, 933 
Although to-day ME of . is 3 e 400; 00625, 138, 081 11888 Qt D 2 9 wore 
ing States, and a considerable portion of the refining is done outside the 005, 867. 116, 9, 993, 800 6. x 07 51. 288 
boundaries of out Commonwealth, we can justly claim chat the home of te e 30] E DE 

us . as most are wit ' 908 31 880 y E 
the ee oil derricks and trains of tank cars, comprehend the 3 832, SN 17. 395, 889) 1,954) -553| .06 44, 805, 992 
and ntm tude of petroleum uction and manufacture. 
ao be repens statement, he surely will not after an attentive a Unknown. 
Scarcely thirty years have since the first still was charged with MINING OF CRUDE PETROLEUM. 


Classification of producing territory—Origin of petroleum—Oil wells and 
tools—Cost of wells—Torpedoes—Flooding. * 
When Prof. S. F. Peckham published his report for the Tenth United 
States Census he classified the production up to mber 31, 1880, under ten 
divisions or districts: y 


blessed with petroleum's beneficent light. For the year end: Jnne 30, 1864. 
only twenty-nine years ago, the total exports weré 000,000 gilles By 1869 


lons; 1889, ena ; ona; by igi to 709,000.000 gallons. TOME Oil Creek division, including Shamburg, Pleasantville, and Enter- e Hebe. 
larger percentage of the o: uct of t t T L heed TEE E Er EE cons tani werk Ponit „517, 
any other product except Conon. Š PORT AONE BRON SUM OF phhole district, including Holderman, Morey,and Ball farms. 4,816,298 


Central Allegheny bab fa pong maung Scrubgrass to West Hickory 
Lower Allegheny division, Co 
t 


for the D. end June 39, 1865, were three times those of 1864; those of ie 
t 
Tidioute district, including Economites, Henderson farm, eto 


4, 074, 345 
twenty-four times those of 1864; those of 1891, twice those of 1877 and forty- | Clarion district, including Clarion Count .. 90,981,098 
eight Times those of 1864; those of 1892, over fifty times those of 1864. 10 Bradford district, including McKean and Elk Counties; also 
other words, beginning with 1866, the exports of illuminating oils were | tara and Agen 44,574,921 
Sena ene tren noae ot ia fo time te Sf i elani Cime mane’ | Warren divieto, chao Stone E 
ot were twice those o! our times those o , eight es those of 
1868, sixteen times those of 1503. and forty-eight times t ose i of 1864, The | Beaver division, including Smith Ferry, etc 839, 631 
average ex r wee were as much as for the ent; ear of 1864. 
The world has NAR to be thankful for Pennsylvania petroleum, Total production from all districts 156, 890, 331 

We are especially impressed with this thought when, in the ht of the His recapitulation above covers the entire production of crude petroleum x 

great growth in business, we study the reduction in prices. Export oil | from the discov It 1s interest to 
averaged, in 1861, 61} cents per gallon; in 1871, 234 cents per gallon; in 1881, 8 | look at the changes in the quantities produced in each field each year. e 
cents per gallon; in 1891,6j cents per gallon; in 1 6cents per gallon, orless | therefore give elsewhere 9 
than one-tenth that in 1861. But this decrease, great as it 1s, does not repre- Six years later the Seco: logical Survey of Pennsylvania ( — 
sent the real reduction in the price of oil; as the cost of the barrel is in- | brings the production do uary, A comparison of the distri- 
cluded in these prices. A gallon of bulk oil cost, in 1861, not less than 58 | bution given in that repor S Census 


cents; in 1892, not more than 3j cents, or hardly one-seventeenth. In Janu- 
ary, 1861, the MM was 75 cents; in January, 1892, 3 cents, or one twenty- 
fifth that of thirty-two years ago. The money that, in 1861, was required 
py ee thousand barrels of oil will to-day purchase 25,000 barrels. 


shows that while the figures of total production vary but slightly, the dis- 

tribution among the several flelds is somewhat different. TheCentral Alle- 
heny division Ís now called the Butler and Armstr division, and à new 
eld has been added in the Allegany County division, New York. 


ormous capital and energy have been "M ipa to establish an industry 18. 
ot such magnitude. Pipe lines gating 25, 000 miles in length—a girdle for | On Creek division B 600 
the globe and 9,000 tank cars—placed end to end, an unbroken train extend. Central Allegheny division 2232 
ing two-thirds the distance between Harrisburg and Philadelphia, or three- | Fidioute and Fagundus divisio! 9; 860; 000 
fourths that between Philadelphia and New York—helped in moving the | Beaver aud Smith Perry divisio 1 800, 000 
ucts to the home markets; while fifty-nine bulk steamers, not to men- | pitnole and Cashup division 3, 378,000 
on bulk sailing vessels and the fleet of steamers and ships carrying oil in Butler and ‘Armstrong division. 39.994. 000 
barrels and cases, reve eden them to the most distant quarters of the | Gjarion division E 21227000 
earth. Petroleum undoubtedly has a wider sale than any other American | Bradford division ............... 85, 800. 000 
pu Where commerce has made its way it has found a welcome. "It Warren and Forest division ri 196, 000 
carried beg erg 22 can pee or 9 ged be panad TM = Bullion division 2541000 

avans on the Desert of Sahara go laden astral oil, and elephan AEN gh conten oari ep meager due ceu dde y 

carry cases of standard white. Ships are constantly po rre at our | Allegany County division, New York . . ...- 7, 055, 000 
wharves for Japan, India, and the most distant isles of the sea.“ Kol Verres Of db Quom a e EA Io So "816,068, 000 


The able special nt on petroleum for the Eleventh United States Cen- 
sus estimates the value of Pennsylvania oil wells and land at over $87,000,000, 
and shows that the investment in plant UY yg inthe productionof crude 

le bring this i This does not include the 


We give this table also elsewhere in detail. i 
The United States Geological Survey for 1888 gives the production for that 
year by districts, as follows: 
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The United States Geol Survey for 1890 classifies the production for 
that year according to fields as follows: 
Barrels. 
7, 155, 363 
258, 
2, 347, 434 
Butler and Clarion Counties, etc ........ 5,358, 
Tidioute and Titusville ................ 885, 119 
Allegheny County 541, 092 
Beaver Count; 602, 736 
8, 848, 145 
Greene Co 392, 912 
Franklin dis 65,276 
Smith Ferry dis riet 29, 000 
Pennsylvania and New Torln hh 21, 487, 435 


We have brought these statistics together here, somewhat out of their 
regular order, to show the difference in general classification employed at 
different times, owing largely to the shifting of the producing fields. 

At one time an effort was made to classify oils according to the sands from 
which they came; namely, first sand, second sand, and sand, crude— 
me by this nomenciature the geological rock stratum from which the 
oil was drawn. This plan was soon found to be impracticable. Not only 
was it difficult to determine from which sand different wells were ob 


tricts. 
1. Bradford.—The main field lies in the northern part of McKean County, 
but extends several miles into Cattaraugus County, of New York State. It 
also includes the large field of All or Richburg oil I. wholly in 
y County, N. Y.; and the ollton uction of Cattaraugus 
County, N. Y. ese are detached basins of oil rock, separated by several 
miles from the main Aures d territory; the former to the northeast and 
the latter to the northwest of it. The large wells of the Kinzua district 
lying southwest of the main field, and the small wells of the Windfall Run 
eas, Wing ta the west of the main field, both in McKean County, are 


classed radford. The oil of this field is dark amber green to black, 
and of heavier gravity than that of the other fields. 
2. Middle.—This includes particularly the uction of Warren and Forest 


Counties, with the exception of a few pools in the southwestern corner of 
the formerand the western end of the latter. TheStoneham, Cherry Grove, 
Clarendon, Tiona, Kane, Grand Valley, Balltown, and Cooper oils belong to 
this division. The crude is generally of an amber shade, but varies greatly 
in different parts of the field both in color and gravity. 

3. Lower.—This includes all the E Pep pe of Venango, Clarion, Butler, 
Beaver, and Lawrence Counties. It is a field of great extent and embraces a 
ge variety of oils, from the heavy dark oils of the Franklin and Smith 

‘erry districts to the high gravity, lighter colored oils of the Parker dis- 
trict. The oils are green to black in color and of light gravity. 

cutern Pennsylvania, partioulariy in Allegheny, Washington ad Gentes 
western v. par y egheny, Was n, and Greene 
Counties; "the Turkeyfoot and other soils of West Virginia, and the Macks- 
burg production of Southwestern Ohio, are also included in this general field 
in statistics prepared to show the total production of what is termed Pennsyl- 
vania crude,in distinction from the sulph crudes of Ohio. The 
oils are a t reddish amber in color and of light vity. 

A brief reference should here be made to the ogical location of petro- 
leum in Pennsylvania. Prof. S. F. Peckham, a: a careful compilation of 
et m data on the subject in existing literature up to 1880, summarizes 

e : 

According to the latest published researches, I conclude that the geologi- 
A 1 ae ae On scene fl teore ipie; 8 55 been 
obtained, belong e Chemung and, perhaps, later ups of the Upper 
Devonian, and consist of shales and maris inverstratified with sandstoces. 
The sandstone varies in character from a coarse-grained uncemented sand- 
stone to a pebble conglomerate, com of worn pebbles of white or 
Mn m colored opaque quartz overlaid by marls and slates, often hly 
cated, forming very hard and impervious crusts. bble congilom- 
erate consists of two varieties, occupying separate ho ms, in one of 
which the pebbles are nearly spherical and in the other flattened. Between 
these of sandstone or conglomerate that contain the oil are beds of 
shale, often of great thickness, with which are thin beds of sand and shells. 
The sandstones and conglomerates are of quite uniform structure over 
wide areas; for instance, the Ve o th sand consists of smooth, 
rounded pebbles, while the Bradford third sand is a porous sandstone." 
His final conclusion is that Pennsylvania crude “occurs, saturating the 
us portions of formations that lie far beneath the influence of the super- 
cial erosion, like sandbars in a flowing stream or detritus on a beach. 
Their formations or deposits, taken as whole members of the logical 
series, lie conformably with the inclosing rocks and slope gently toward 
the southwest. The Bradford fleld in ticular resembles a sheet of coarse- 
grained sandstone, 100 square miles in exient by from 20 to 80 feet deep, 
lying with its southwestern edge deepest and submerged in salt water, and 
ux northeastern edge highest and ed with gas under an extremely high 
pressure. 

It is further to be concluded that, from whatever source the petroleum 
may have originally issued, it now saturates porous strata, not of any par- 
ticular geological age, but runs throuzh a vast accumulation of sediments 
from the oldest to the newest rocks in Pennsylvania and West — 7 5 — 
1 all the rock between the Lower Devonian and the Upper Carbo- 

‘ous.’ 

The most exhaustive and probably most valuable treatise on the 10 
or Pennsyivania petroleum is the admirable report ot John F. Carli to the 
geclog'st in charge of the Second Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, pub- 
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lished in 1880. He describes the difficulties under which a geologist works 
when attem: a study of the subject: 

In the first o pesto anor by artesian wells, nothing was known about 
Us were until indications of ofl appeared, without re- 
gard to the character of the strata pierced. But ence soon proved the 
sand rock to be its source, and then commenced deeper drilling for other 
sands, which, in the valley of Oll Creek, resulted in the discovery and classi- 
fication of three sands, these being all the oil-bearing sands found in that 
locality, even after several wells had been sunk much deeper in quest of 


others. 

“In the progress of development, locations for wells were selected on 
ner ground. The drill now through four or five other and higher 

-definite sand rocks before reaching e gooiogicm horizon of the first sand 
of Oil Creek, and when this fact was made clear, it became customary among 
drillers to throw out these upper sands from their well records. They were 
called the mountain sands, and were also numbered 1, 2, 3, etc. The drillers 
commenced their count of the oil rocks with that one which they found at 
the depth at which they supposed the first sand of Oil Creek to lie; but in 
so doing. many errors occurred, resulting from a want of accurate observa- 
tion, first, as to the surface elevation of the wells drilled on h ground 
and second, as to the dipof the oil-bearing strata, which mate y affec 
the comparison of elevations, even when these were accurately known. 

“A third source of error may be found in the fact that a t stratum of 
sand lying single and solid in one place, is often split into two, or, in other 
words, is represented by an equivalent of two sands with shales intervening 
in another place, perhaps only a short distance from the first. 

2 HA apenks specifically of the three sands in which crude petroleum is 
‘ound: 

“A com of records of wells on Oil Creek, where the three leading 
sands of the petroleum measures lie with considerable Pepsi both asto 
their thickness and the intervening distances between 
8 about as follows: First sand, 40 feet thick; interval, 105 
Reta, — ooa sand,25feetthick; interval, 110 feet. Third sand, 35 feet thick. 

‘eet. ` 

In addition to these three regular sands, there is found in many of the 
wells a fine-grained, muddy, y sand known among drillers as the ‘stray 
third.“ This lies from 15 to 20 feet above the regular third, and is from 12 to 
25 feet thick. In some localities this rock assumes a penny character, and 
8 oll which is always darker than the third- oll, sometimes being 
nearly black. 

“At different points on Oil Creek, at Shamburg and other places, wells in 
close proximity to each other have been produced, some of them black oil, 
some n, and some a mixture of both.“ 

His careful study leads him to conclude that the whole oil fleld of western 


300 or 400 feet of soft formation everywhere, 
which there is another mass ofsoftshale. Between these two are to be found 
the oil sand deposits to 300 to 380 feet thick. eee cer. ver queer ee Ve- 
nango group. It does not include the Warrerror Bradford oilsands, which 
are older and therefore deeper. 
Dr. Charles A. Ashburner, in his Geology of McKean County, gives an ex- 
t comparison of the oil sands of the different flelds: 
sand consists of a gray and a white sand of about thesame 
coarseness as the o each sand of the J coast; compact yet 
loosely cemented. The average thickness of the sand is about 45 feet, and 
from top to bottom the sandy strata change but little in their general char- 
acter. It is only when ens from the successive layers are placed side 
by side and closely examined that any difference in structure can be recog- 
nied. The of sand are regular, vary but slightly in size, color, and 
the quantity of cementing material which holds them together in their rock 
bed. Thesame homogeneousness which characterizes the vertical section 
is found to exist over a considerable horizontal area. In fact but little 


change is found to exist in the sand obtained from wells 15 miles apart, or in 
the sand from intermediate wells. * * * The characteristics of the Ve- 
nango sands are guey diferent. 

“A productive 


— sand consists of a white, gray. or yellow pebble 
rock, the pebbles being loosely cemented together and generally bedded in 
fine sand. The rock is open and porous, The interstices between the peb- 
are e ve and capable of con a 

bulk of oil; but character does not main itself over any extended 
area. Areas of such sand are small and scattered and are ted by 
sand beds, possessing a character belonging to the unproductive sands. 
The V. o sands are not homogeneous over any considerable area and 
are frequently very heterogeneous in section. The thickness of the sand 
varies; in one locality the upper part of the sand may be pebbly and of pro- 
ductive character and the lower part fine and contain no oil, while but a 
short distance — the conditions may be reversed.” 

He classifies the fields, and describes the sands and oils produced as fol- 


bles and the sand 


lows: 
“NORTHERN OIL FIELD. 
“Black sand. 
“Oil sand, fine ed, friable, very seldom containing pebbles as large 


as pin heads. Color, black, dark brown or chocolate brown; hence compared 
to coffee grounds; chocolate or ashes from red-ash coal. 
“Oil, dark amber, green, occasionally black. Gravity heavier than oil from 
Venango third sand. 
“MIDDLE OIL FIELD. 


“White and gray sands, 

“Oil sands irregular in their geological relations, as well as in Sopas, 
tion and color; generally yish and fine-grained, but sometimes W ^ 
coarse-grained and pebbly in streaks; oils, amber, ranging from dark amber 
tolight amber, with considerable variation in gravity. 

"SOUTHERN OIL FIELD. 
Fenango oil sand group. 

“White, grayish white, and yellowish sand stones, penran friable and 
coarse grained, and frequently true conglomerates with water-worn quartz 
3 as large as hazlenuts. Oils, n, black, and in some cases amber. 


ravity ranging from 30° to 51? B. sand oil, 48? B. 
* MISCELLANEOUS. 
* Oil from sandstone above Venango group.” 


Carll's comparison is even more concise: 

“The ' Venango third sand’ is a coarse pebble rock associated with a clean 
white sand; the ‘Warren third sand is fine grained, bluish y, and some- 
what muddy; the ‘Bradford third sand’ is of medium grain, friable, but 
sometimes almost floury, and of a decided brown or snuff color.“ 

ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM. 

The problem of the origin of petroleum is far from settlement. There is 
satisfaction, therefore, in no such facts as are accepted without dis- 
pute. The sands in which oil found are undoubtedly of sedimen: 
origin. They lie at the top of the Devonian system, having been deposite 
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of the sands varies so widely, from the coarsest pebbles down to finest 
mud rock, all the intervening of conglomerates being found, thatthe 
manner of de t. whether in river, lake. or ocean, by river. shore, or drep- 
not been determined. Carll eliminates the theory of river 
deposits, and inclines to the belief that the sands are shore-line or seacoast 
accumulations, wisely attem no proof, and, like a true scientist, sim- 
ply presenting the facts as he finds them. 
ide from the problem of the oll-bearing sand, we have the still more 
difficult one of the genesis of petroleum itself. Where and when was it 
formed? Is it indigenousto the rock in which it is found, or has it been con- 
densed in those rocks, having come up in the form of gas or vapor from 
deeper strata? In either case, is it the result of chemical reaction or of dis- 
tillation by heat; and, if so, is it the result of fractional or destructive dis- 
tiliation: and, tinally, is the oil, however generated. of animal or vegetable 
origin, or of both? We can hardly hope to answer these queries, when the 
rre sclentists, after years of dedit a and experiment, have left them un- 
solv 
The theory of the chemical origin of pe 1s, in many points, less in 
accord with observed facts than the other theoríes — — lt was first 
resented to the consideration of the scientitic world by a French chemist, 
helot, in 1 and brought into ent notice in 1877 by a paperread 
endeljeff before the Chemical Society of St. Petersburg. We 
CÓ ving briefly the basis of the theory: 
In speaking of the hypoth: of Place upon the o! of the earth, 
inapplying Dalton's law to the gaseous state in which all the elements con- 
stit terrestial ht to be found, and taking into consi 


obe o dera- 
tion their relative de 
mi condensa 


ties, M. 


of 
only for the origin of petroleum, but also for the manner of its a nes 
in the places where the terrestrial strata, at the time of their elevation into 
mountain chains. ought to be filled with crevices to their center. These 
crevices have aimitted water to the metallic carbides. The action ot water 


J. P. 
the oil region, criticises this theory: 
“The mical theory, 


t black shale 
ons that such a 
pe which 1s doubtful, ought to have distributed 
The oil everywhere and permanently blackened and turned into bituminous 
shales the entire thickness of this part of the earth crust for several thou- 
sand feet. It fails to explain the petroleum obtainable from the cannel 
coals and from roof shales of bit ous coal beds. And 1t fails also to ex- 
pan theentire absence of petroleum from immense areas of not only shales, 
ut sand and gravel rocks equally underlaid by the Marcellus and Genesee 
formations." 

Prot. S. F. Peckham claims that there is overwhelming proof that the 
Pennsyivania oils are of vegetable origin: 

“ Pennsylvania petroleum was examined in 1885 by Warren and Storer in 
this country, and 1833 by Pelouze and Cahours in France, who found the 
lighter portion to consist of a certain series of hydrocarbons, identical with 
those ootained in the destructive distillation of coal, bituminous shales and 
wood. when the operation was conducted at low temperatures. 

“The section compiled by Mr. Carll shows the Devonian shales above the 
corniferous limestone and below the Bradford third oil sand, to be 1,600 feet 

in thickness. This shale outcrops along Lake Erie, between Buffalo, N. Y., 
. and Cleveland, Ohio. It is for the most part the sur(2^e rock in the neighbor- 
hood of Erie, Pa.. and southward to Union City, and no one can examine it 
without noticing the immense quantity of fucoidal remains that it contains. 
Prot. N. 5. Shaler discusses in much detail the extent and character of the 
Devonian black shale of Kentucky, and estimates it to cover 18,00) square 
miles at an average d of 100 feet, and to yield on distillation 15 per cent 
of fiuid distillate. It is not necessary to follow him in his calculations of 
the enormous bulk of this distillate as represented in barrels; the impor- 
tant point in this connec. jon is that it is a very persistent formation, being 
reveuled by 2 over a very wide area, and doubtless extends beyond 
the boundaries Kentucky, eastward beneath the coal measures which 
contain the petroleum.” 

J. P. Lesley, in caarge of the second geological 
his letter smitting the report of the survey of the oil regions for 180, 
inclines to the belief taat primordial animals, as well as submarine plants, 
are the basis of poer 

The origin o troleum is still an unsolved problem. That it is in some 
way connected with the vastly abundant accumulations of Palwozoic sea 

the marks of which are so inünitely numerous in the rocks, an i 
with the intinitude of coralloid sea animals. the skeletons of which make up 
a large part of the limestone formations which lie several thousand feet 
beneath the Venango oll-sand group, scarcely admits of dispute; but the 
exact process of its manufacture, of its transfer, and of its in gravel 
beds is utterly unknown. That it ascended rather than descended into 
them seems indicated by the fact that the lowest sand holds oil when thos* 
above do not, and that upper sands hold oll where they extend beyond or 
overhang the lower." 

This naturally leads to the inquiry: Was this organic matter, he it animal 
or vegetable, deposited with the sand now hi the petroleum? In other 
words, is the oii indigenous to the rocks in which it is found? There are 
numerous objections to this theory. When and by what means could this 
organic matter have been conve into petroleum so compietely that there 
is not the least residual trace of any of the original matter, nor any indica- 

of waste? Could it, like ro's pageant, all dissolve “and leave 

no rack behind?" Again. the long ages uired for the decomposition of 

the carbonaceous material and formation of the su uent strata, the ex- 

ulsion of the water which must have been mi with the de ts. the 

tillation to form oil—all accompanied with violent changes in temper- 

ature and in the level of the petroleum strata—making it simply incredible 
that the oil could be preserved as now found. 

The theory that petroleum has made its way as a gas into the sand strata— 
which have acted as a condenser to cool and turn the gas into liquid; and 
then, asa like reservoir to hold it—seems the most acceptable. Carli 

theory very forcibly: 
uires organic growth to furnish materials for 


survey of the State. in 


need not n ous nor is it 


agencies ecessarily have been synchron: 
requisite that the areas primariiy occupied by them should have been 
geographically vensive. The carbonaceous. gas-producing materials. 
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while the Devonian was into the Carboniferous. The com: tion | may have been brought into the Appalachian basin from various sources at 


different times, and many channels, long anterior to the de ti 
Png Be piggies * y 8, long 0 position of 


“When we reflect that m quantities of vU ep matter werestored in 
the limestones and shales of the immensely thick beds of the Silurian for- 
mation; that they were augmented in a later period by thé contents of other 
rich carbonaceous deposits of Lower Devonian age; that these all now He 
far below the oil sands, and that we may reasonably suppose many of 
them are now or have been buried at a depth which would subject them to 
a degree of heat competent to all the requirements of spontaneous d stilla- 
tion of . We can not but admit, in view of the known intimate relation- 
ship and associa: ion of gas and oll, that the hypothesis of the formation of 


. petroleum from this source is worthy at least of a candid consideration.” 


We have extended this review of what may seem to some a strictly scien- 
tifle phase of our subject, becausé we are convinced that the practical value 
of such work and study has been underestimated. How the oll has been 
formed and de may be of little interest to the g until he con- 
Siders that. if the oil is in ligenous to the sand rock, it is simply necessary 
for him to trace that rock, and expect to secure oil wherever the rock can 
befound. If, however. the oil is condensed gas or vapor, brought from other 
formations, it has po been collected since the change in level of the 
sand strata; and so, in addition to having to find the kind of rock requisite 
for oil bearing, he must also find it within what the geologists term a def- 
nite horizon: and no oil deposit is to be expected wherever the strata have 
been elevated too near the earth's surface or depressed too far below it. 

Another quen of great practical importance is closely connected with 
the one we have just considered; namely, the possible limitations to the pro- 
duction of petroleum. It seems at first difficult to comprehend how a 
stratum of rock, as compact in its formation as many of the oil sands appear 
to be, can hold quantities of liquid so enormous, In fact, in the early days 
of the industry. it was generally Mu se that the oll was collected. 1f not 
in streams, at least in pools in the subterranean caverns technically termed 
pravigas, All paying wells were believed to start from such a fissure in the 
roc 

A “crevice-searcher” was invented and patented, by which the skilled op: 
erator claimed to be able to locate these crevices and uetermine their dept 
Some even went so far as to fess to d. the character of the strata, 
as their instruments passed down the bore of the well. That there are these 
fissures is undoubtedly true. They often annoy the well drillers not a little, 
throwing the tools out of plumb and starting a ‘crooked hole;" and doubt. 
less these crevices in 8 sand stratum are pes filled yis gu. mut that they 
are nota necessary adjunct to a paying well has been clearly shown by the 
rough calculation of Carll. Hesays: $ 

“If we examine a piece of oi! rock brought up after a torpedo has been ex- 
ploded, or some of the third san istone taken by hand from the stratum in 

lace and laid open to view at the bottom of a large oil shaft sunk by blast- 
„at Tidioute, we shall find it simply a conglomerate of pebbles seldom 
larger tha“ «rains of wheat, loosely hell together in a matrix, At first 
sight it ha. ..y seems possible for any large quan. of oil to pasa into a 
well through the interstices between the pebb but experiments made in 
a crude way on a number of pieces of this oil pro quite conclusivel 
that it is capable of absorbing and holding from one-tifteenth to one-tent 
of its own bnlk of water or oil: this, too, when the pores of the rock are 
more or less clogged with residuum from the oil previously held by it, and 
without its under pressure. 

He then makes a calculation to show how easily it can be proved that even 
a flowing well need not depend upon a crevice for its source of su pply. With 
a bed 5 or 10 feet thick and a strong pressure behind the oil, ſt is clear 
irm ua 2 — ag pores of the sand could readily yield several thousand bar- 
rels of oil per day: 

The diameter of an ordinary well being 5) inches, the circumference of 
the circle is, therefore, 17.28 inches and the area of Its cross section 23.76 
square inches. Su the interspaces of the oil rock to amount in pro- 
portion to its whole bulk, to only one-seventeenth, Instead of one-fifteenth, 
or one-tenth, as we have ascertained it to be in some cases; then for every 
inch of depth drilled in an oil sand, by which 17.28 square inches of its sur- 
face is I bare (saying nothing about the bottom area of the whole) we 
shall have at least | square inch of oil ducts venting into the well. 

“A depth. then. of 23.76 inches woul! give 23.76 square inéhes as the combined 
area of the inflowing oll leads. and this equals the full capacity of the 
5j-inch hole. In other words. the aggregate sum of the pores or interspaces of 
a sand rock of this kind. as exposed in the walls of a well of 5) inches dia- 
meter, is equivalent to the area of an open crevice 1 inch wide, extending 
from top to bottom of the gravel bed, waatever its thickness mey be.” 

This calculation will serve to account for the enormous yield of certain 
wells and districts. If not, a table which he gives. and which we copy, will 
explain the possibilities of the porous sandstone acting as a sponge to store 
oil” which the early drillers claim existed as distinct bodies of 


If the sheet of oil 
1f the sheet of oil 


the lakes of 
liquid, 
Superficial quantities. 
Square feet in an acre 43, 560 
Square feet in a square mil 27, 878, 400 
Square inches in an acre ... 0.272, 640 
Square inches in a square mi 4, 014, 089, 000 
Cubical qua 
Cubie inches in à barrel of 49 A 9, 702 
Cubic feet in a barrel of 42 gallons -.------ «--+-++--+- se. » 56,147 
Production of oil per acre. 
Barrels. 
If the sheet of oil 645. 53 
if the sheet of o 293. 08 
939. 59 
997. 68 


arr 


Production of oil per square mile. 


Barrels. 
If the sheet of oll be tinch deep - 514, 779. 05 
If the sheet of oil be2 inches deep... 827,559. 30 
If the sheet of oil be 3 inches deep ............ 1, 241, 338. 95 
If the sheet of oí. be 7.73 inches dd 3, 108. 515. 20 


ties a given e can yield. 
old one- 


the Venango crude is from 30 to 5) Let thick in the third sand, and from 15 

to 30 feet in the other sands. Assume 15 feet only of good rock; this 

means 15,000 barrels per acre, or nearly 10,000,000 barrels per square mile, 

Wc . — — ai ep at theory that the oil-producing sands 
are cts e theor 18 oil- 

lie in er — by impervious rock; so that each poo} 
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forms a separate, and, to a very large extent, an independent reservoir of 
oil. Mr, Carll cites several instances which can be explained by no other 


“Pithole was y exhausted in 1867. Yet Cashup, only 2 miles 
to the northeast, lay undiscovered until 171. When the latter district was 
tapped, it-exhivi ai the normal conditions of new territory, a tremen- 


dous pressure of gas and an ab of lively oil, which attested their 
and force by a well flowing over 1.00) barrels per day. 

"hamburg was discovered several years after the Oil Creek rock had 
been 8 drained, and although not more than 3 miles from the 
world-renowned Noble well district, „ diroct communication has ever 
been trace between the t wo oil fields. 

Bullion. the champion district of 1877, lay with its wonderful store of oil 
and gas within a mile and a half of Scrubzrass, unaffected by the drainage 
and almost complete exhaustion of the latter slx or seven years before. 

Butler and Clarion are now constantly furnishing uew pools outside of 

viously developed acres, which show no symptoms of having been inter- 
‘ered with or weakened by any of tae previous operations.” 


OIL WELLS AND TOOLS, 


Most of the people of Pennsylvania are familiar with the sight of an oil- 
weliderrick. There is probably one standing for every square mile in the 
State. On January |, 159J, there were 31.763 producing wells. according to 
the census report for that year. Undoubtedly there were more than enough 
other derricks standing to bring the total up to the number of square miles, 
45,255, tn the entire State. 

While the derrick is the most conspicuous feature of an oil well, it is not 
the only important part even of the portionabove ground. Theconstruction 
en as a whoie. is called a rig, being the work of carpenters. 
The derrick itself consists of a tall pyramidal wooden skeleton about 12 feet 
square at the base and 75 feet higa; tapering to the top, which is about 3 
feet 6 inches square. The framework is held together by girths aud braced 

als atfrequent intervals. A ladder extends from the ground to the 
top. Thisframe structure stands on heavy timber foundations calied sills. 
At the foot of the derrick is the bull wheel, and at the top theerown pulley, 
used for raising and lowering the tosis during the po ess of the drilling, 
and for handling the tubing and su.:ker rods after the driiling is finished. 

Tnere is also near the op another pully for lowering and raising the 
sand pump, to be deseribe4 later, there being a separate reel at the base of 
the derrick for winding up thesand-pump rope. Motion or power for drill- 


is communicated from the band wheel, which 1s connected with the en- 
gine: toa walk beam for drilling. and afterwards for Fon hr dy means 
of the pitman. The band wheel furnishes the motion for running up 


sA sor eoms — dull rope Es the teer —— Bows sand-pump re 
on its whee walking beam is suppor! b; e 3ampson t, seb 
the derrick foundation. x : spi dea ge 


For a complete well there is also needed a boiler and properly 
housed or Otten many weils are pumped by a singie engine 
placed at some central location, communicating its motion to as as 


power required is redu a minimum by a skillful balancing of the up- 
stroke of the pump by means of weights placed at the end of the walking 
beam. the rex urnishing power to 


lines properly pro 
nonconducting cove or in an encasing box tilled with nonconducting 
material to the engines located near several ueighboring wells. 

In 1880, the ii es furnished the Census Bureau show the cost of derricks 
to have been to $40; and the riz-irons, such as bolts, pulleys, hooks, 
etc.. 375 to 800 additional. Tue cost in 1890 is reported, for 8200 to $275; 
and the rig-irons. 370 to $30 additional We give eisewhere the full flgures 
sent the Government bureau for the census report. 

With the rig built, and the boiler an! engine set up. the sinking of the 
bore-hole or well proper can be commenced. In the early days, à wooden 
box called a conductor was tirst put down to the bed rock, through the sur- 
face clay ur gravel constituting the unconsolidated deposit of drift lying 
above the upper stratum of rock. 

Where it oin necessary to go down several hundred instead of sev- 
eral feet before the rock was reached, as is often the case in valleys, a pipe 
was driven down t the sort formation. Thisis the general practice 
now: the first section of a well from tae surface of the groun1 to the first 
solid rock, consisting of a driven pipe 8 inches in diameter, or larger. 
This is necessary to keep the earth from caving and choking the well. or the 
surface water from seeping into it and giving trouble. The drive pipe is put 
down in exactly the same way as piles are driven: the derrick peyini as 
support for the pip», and as guide for the heavy maul as it goes down. This 
pipe has to be cleaned out inthe same manner as the bore that is afterwards 
carried down throu ch the rock. 

The hole through the rock is now begun. If thedriven pipe is long enouch, 
the work is started and carried on regularly; but frequently there is not 


y po Thesinker-bar ere 
onthecablerunningup to the mouth of the well. Thedrillitself is not fasten 
directly to thecable, but to the lower part of the jars. The u part of the 
jars is fastened to the sinker-bar; which. in turn. is fastened to tne drilling 
EC di e — sag many nace regit the drill at the bottom 

ve. and form very important parts of the dri tools 
&nd of the work they do. "Tuy Gee — derer dation PRSE 


describe without a drawing. upper wing of the lower and the 

. are slotted, so that there is a play of than 

a foot. by means a sudden blow can be given either on the p 

or down the as The is done en- 
by the auger or lower section of the tools, the sinker-bar 

ing togive to the weight. Thejars are to give 


a blow to the auger stem on the upward stroke, to loosen the bit in case it 
becomes wedged the rock it is cutting, as it ts een would do if it 
were fasten to the cable, and, the stretch: z of the rope would 
admit of the motionof the walking beam without moving the drill. 

Carll's explanation of the manner in which the jars perform their work 
will perhaps help to an understanding of their functions: Y 

"Suppose the tools to have been just run to the bottom of the well—the 
jars are closed, the cable is slack. The men now take hold of the bull wheels 
4 ddraw uptheslack until the sinker bar rises. the *play ' of the jars al- 
lowing it tocome up i3 inches without disturbing the auger-stem. They 
watch for the coming together of the crossheads, which will be in- 
dicated by a tremulous motion communicated to the cable and by the addi- 
tional weight of the augerstem. When the Jars.come together they slack 
bee about 4 inches. and the cable isin position to be clamped in the tem- 

rscrew. 

“If now the vertical movement of the walking beam be 24 inches, when it 
startson the upstroke the sinker bar tirst moves: it rises4 inches—the cross- 
heads come together with a sharp blow, and the auger-stem is picked apand 
lifted 20inches. On the downstroke the auger stem falls 20 inches, while 
the sinker bar goes down 21 inches to telescope the jars for the next blow 
coming up. This is the theory of the movement, but of course in practice 
the spring of thecable indeep wells and the weight of tools may make many 
m cations necessary.” 

‘The string of tools—the bit. the auger stem. and Jars, with the sinker bar— 
are more than 60 feet long and weigh very nearly à ton. Tue cable holding 
the string of tools runs up over the pulley at the top of the derrick downto 
the large wheel at its foot. Upon this wheel it can be coiled to draw the 
tools out of the well, whenever it is found necessary to sharpen or replace 
the bit or clean the bore of the pulverized rock atthe bottom. Thisc is 
fastened at the end of the wal 

and downward swinz of this wa 
more. the tools are 


bag at what was thought to be the proper place. The seed bag is z bagging 
of some sort placed on the tubing to fill up the space between it. the 
roc« through which tae well is bored. This contrivance is required to pre- 
vont tue water in tae bedrock from flowing into the well. making it neceg- 
sary to pump out water with the oil. When wells were bored wet, or full of 
Water, ib was a matter of guesswork where to place the seed-bag. and a great 
step forward was taken waen it was found practicable to drill wells dry, for 
then it was possible to decide, as the well progressed, how far down 1t would 
be necessary to provide,tor the flow of water from the strata through which 
the hole was bored. 

A dry hole also gives noticeas soon as a vein of oil is reached, the crude 
appearing in the sand-pump cleanings, if it isnot forced up through the bore 
by the pressure from below, If a well starts with an 8-inch drive-pipe, that 
sized bore is carried down beyond the veins of water, and then yeux d 
made to taper by using smaller drilling tools, to a 54 inch hole A 54 
casing is then put down inside the 8. drive-pipe, and below it, until 
it strikes the point where the hole is reduced size, forming at that 
point a tight t with the rock and shutting off all water from above from 
towing into the well. The 5j inch hole is continued to the prod sand, 
and inside of this 5) inch nole, à 2-inch tub is now ed. extending to 
the bottom of the weil, terminating in what is called the anchor.“ a per- 
forated casing admitting the oil from the surrounding rock into the pipe to 
be pumped to the surface of the ground. 

There are, then, down to the oe4-rock three pi one inside of the other; 
the outer 8-inch or drive pipe, then a.5§-inch cas and inside of the two a 
Sinch tubing for pumping the oil. The two latter extend to where the hole 
is reduced to 54 inches, when the outer one of the two. the terminates, 
and the oil tubing extends alone to the bottom of the well. On this 2inch 
pipe, which is in the 5}-inch hole, a water bag is placed somewhere below the 

nt where the terminates: generally at the top of the oil sand, fill- 
pee the hole between the rock and the pipe. It serves a double purpose, 
keeping above it any water that may have leaked down through the 
or come into the bore below the casing, and holding the gas from the o; 
stratum from reaching the surface of the ground by any other channel than 
the oil tube. This puts a pressure on the oil in the tube, relieving to an ex- 
tent the force required for pumping, and in many cases forcing the oil tothe 
surface at intervals without ae ee eee We have described the 
por down of one well In 1889, 5,471 wells were drilled, and in 1890, 6,437. 

e figures will give some intimation of the magnitude of this industry. 


= COST OF WELLS. 


to be able to secure accurate fizures showing the cost 
of oil wells. M of the work has always been done by contract, and the 
contractors are of course reticent about disclosing the actual expense. In- 
dividuals or corporations making successful ventures have often at the 
same time been carrying on others that have proved complete failures, and 
no attempt has been made to cre Shea results separate. The speculative 
features of the indus’ also have inevitably led to the concealment or fal- 


We scarcely ho 


sification of records. in his report for 1880, gives de which 
he says were furnished him by a large producer in the ord field, as 
representing the cost of a well drilled in December, 1878: 
ad euet TCC $350. 00 
bull-rope, engine. telegraph water pipes, steam pipes, 

nre, diea rt perpe cs Tagen retur — LT 
Boiler (20 horse power engine ares powes on ground 
Contract for „„ 1, tools, cable, 

pump, line, ete.. at 05 cents per foot, say 1,500 feet " 975. 00 
Casing, say 300 feet at 80 cents per foot. 240. 00 
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COST OF WELLS—continued. 


Tul Ars hota at 20 cents per foot N Ea $320. 00 
0 ( ost universally used before tubing) 100. 00 
er - 25.00 
8.00 

3.00 

5.00 

25.00 

110. 00 

25.00 

20. 00 

, tubing, mater 50.00 

TTotaloostot well; Rowing =. << ooo. enced ewe LL sbanan-ace 3, 106. 00 


“In the above well no ‘drive pipe’ was used, a short wooden conductor 
sot by the ns builder being all that was required. In localities where from 
100 teet to feet of grive ne casing, costing $1.80 foot, is required, the cost 
of a well is increased accordingly. 

It the well is to be pumped, the following items are to be added: 
Fifteen hundred feet of sucker rods at 5) cent 
Valves for working barrel 


3 necessary tools and implements for handling the tubing and sucker 
s are— 


OTL DAO susuaskvenknesn inn cadonnpnniginbbhraten stertacancersercs= $11.00 
Tub elevators 9.00 
Three pairs of tubing tongs 
Tubing cable 
Sucker-rod rope 


He also presents figures which, he says, were taken from the ledger of a 
company operating in the Butler field m 1862 to 1875, The costs seem to 
us to be very large: 


"IET: 

E= 
ZzE 
er 


SSS RASH 
BRE 


2483885 
S8 888888885 


extras are for 
For the United Sta 


its in that one year. The rigs cost from 


h lis jl 
1 


X 3 „Say, eo Re 2 55 UE ponere: cost 8210 
W lling cost an average of $1,100, pipe and tu , $660; torpedoes 
per well, a total of $2,632.50. In the Lower Country ths average cost of 
335 wells drilled during the year is put at $2,062.50. e give the details of 
these elsewhere. For the census of 1890 the were made for 
1889. e cost would seem to have been, for about $300 per well; labor 


about $500; boiler and engine about ; pulleys, ropes, etc., about 
Sra; casing and tubing about 8400, a total of about 8,775. : 
TORPEDOES. 

Henry, in his Early and Later History of Petroleum, outlines Col. Rob- 
erts's discovery that De pronation of oil wells could be greatly increased 
bya an explosive at their bottom. Henry’s work was published 
in 1873, the reference to to oes was reviewed and approved by thein- 
ventor himself. We therefore place considerable reliance on the statements 


which we quote: 
an A ame l. E. A. L. Roberts, then an officer in the volunteer service, and 


entin the Army of the Potomac in front of Fredericksburg, 
conceived the idea of exploding torpedoes in oil wells for the of in- 
creasing the production. He made drawings of his invention, and in No- 
vember, 1864, made application for letters patent. 

In the fall of the same year he constructed six torpedoes, and on the 2d 
of January, 1865, he visited Titusville to make his first experiment. Col. 
Roberts's eni was received with general disfavor, and no one desired to 
test its prac ility at the risk, it was supposed, of dam awell. On 
the 2ist of January, however, Col. Roberts persuaded Capt. Mills to permit 
him to operate on the Ladies’ well on Western fiats, near Titusville. Two 

oes were jexploded in the well, when it commenced to flow oil and pa- 

Great excitement, of course, followed this |successful — piney 

and brought the torpedo into general notice. The result was published in 

the papers of the oil region and five or six applications for patenting the 

same invention were immediately filed at Washington. Several suits for 

interference were commenced, w lasted over two years, and decisions 
in all cases were rendered declaring Col. Roberts the original inventor. 

*" Notwiths' the success of the first experiment, operators were still 
very skeptical as to the practical advantages of torpedoes, and it was not 
till the fal! of 1865 that they would permit the inventor to o te in their 
wells to any extent, from fear that the explosion would fill them with rock 


and destroy their uctiveness. 

"In December, 1 however, Col. Roberts exploded a torpedo in what was 
known as the ‘Wooden well! on the Blood farm. This well was a ‘hole,’ 
never ha produced any oil. The result of the operation a pro- 
duction of 20 barrels per day, and in the 8 month, J — d 1867, à 
Eecond o was exploded, which brought up the production to 80 barrels. 
This esta on, all that Col. Roberts had 


for the torpedo, beyond ques: 


clatmed, and immediately the demand for them became great all through- 
m." 


out the regio 

The question of the validity of the patent was tested, and finally carried 
to the United States Supreme Court, where it was sustained. Justice Strong, 
on behalf of the court, stated that “ while the general idea of using torpe- 
does for the purpose Pe gas a is not patentable, the particular met ot em- 
ploying them invented by Col. Roberts is patentable; therefore he is entitled 
to protection." The report of decision from which we take the above quota- 
tion gives a description of the way in which the torpedo was used, and out- 
lines the theory of the inventor in reference to the manner in which the flow - 
of oil 1s increased. 

The patent consists in — dap the bottom of the well, or to that por- 
tion of it which through the oil-bearing rock, a water-tight flask con- 
taining gunpowder or 8 explosive material, the flask being a 
little less in diameter than the diameter of the bore, to enable it to slide 
down easily. This torpedo or flask is so constructed that its contents may 
be ignited either b cape with a weight falling on them or by fulminating 
pow placed so tit can be exploded by a movable wire, or by electric- 

iy, or by any of the known means used for exploding shells, to oes, or 
cartri under water. When the flask has been sunk to the desired posi- 
tion, the wellis filled with water, if not already filled, thus mak a water 
tamping and confining the effects of the explosion to the rock in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the flask, and leaving other parts of the rock surrounding 
the well not materially affected. 

The contents of the flask are then exploded by the means above men- 
tioned, and, as the evidence showed, with theresult in most cases of increas- 
ing the flow of oil very largely. The theory of the inventor is that petro- 
leum, or oil taken from the wellis, before it is removed, contained in ser ms 
or crevices, usually in the second or third stratum of sandstone or other 
rock abounding in the oil regions. These seams or crevices of differ- 
ent dimensions and irregularly located, a well sunk through the oil-bearing 
rock may not touch any of them, and thus may obtain no oil, though it may 
pass very near the crevices; or it may in its 555 touch only 
small seams or make small apertures into the neighboring crevices contain- 
ing oil; in either of which cases the seams or apertures are liable to * AR 
cl by substances in the well or oil. The ca ai breaks through 
obstructions and por the oil to reach the well,” 

Prof. S. F. P. quotes this noticeof the peus then states that 
his own conclusions in re to the effect of the explosion are somewhat 
different from that outlined by Col. Roberts: 

“ While not dispu! me 


already under a very h gas pressure, and which is 
held down by a motionless column of air of 2,000 feet (the use of water tamping 
has been abandoned) must be followed by an roc 
that drives both o: 
reached. The 


place, 
well, until the expansive forces originally generated by the explosion are 
this the rock are completely cleared of 
gas within the oll-rock continues to 
ace until it is no longer sufficient for that p 0. 
ves was complete from the first. 


ons, and 
force the oil to the s 

The success of the uses of the explosi 
Henry states that the first thirty-nine wells shocked showed an increase in 
production of 2,227 barrels, or an average of 57 barrels per day per well; six 
of the wells sho an increase of from 125 to 200 barrels each. . 

these early gunpowder was used, lowered to the bottom of 
the wells in water-tight canisters: the well being filled with water asa tamp- 
ing. A weight was slipped over the wire on which the torpedo was sus- 
pended, and, sliding down the wire, struck a percussion cap at the top of 
the canister, exploding the charge. Nitroglycerine is now used; and the 
ci has been increased to enormous quantities, in some cases as much 
as 100 quarts are used. ‘The large 8 is employed in order to shock at 
one time a wide section of the ucing sand; and the quantity of charge 
is regulated by the width of this sand. 

The explosive is lowered through the well bore in sections; one can of it 
be: rested on another at the bottom of the hole, until sufficient has been 

tin place. Ac of 100 quarts of nitroglycerin will do the work of a 

m of gunpowder. cap is adjusted to the top of the last section; and, 
upon it, a weight is dropped down through the well, after the cord lowering 
the nitroglycerin has been withdrawn. A few seconds the losion. 
a fountain of oil, water, mud, and pebbles shoots up through the well-mouth 
to the top of the derrick and above it; saturating it with oil, and scattering 
a shower of broken stones in every tion. 

In Taylor’s Handbook of Petroleum for 1884, a most graphic description of 
one of these explosions and of the results following is given. The increase 
in production of oil in this particular case was unusual, perhaps the 
largest on record: 

October 27, 1884, those who stood at the brick schoolhouse and telegraph 
offices in the Thorn Creek district to-day and saw the Semple, Boyd, and 
Armstrong No. 2 torpedoed, gazed upon the grandest scene ever witnessed 
in oildom. When the shot took effect, and the barren rock, as if smitten by 
the rod of Moses, poured forth its torrent of oil, it was such a m cent 
and awful spec e that no painter's brush or poet's could do it justice. 
Men familiar with the wonderful hts of the oll country were struck 
dumb with astonishment, as they upon the mighty display of nature's 
forces. There was no sudden reaction after the to o wasexploded. A 
column of water rose 8 or 10 feet and then fell back , and some 
time ela before the force of the explosion emptied the hole and the 
burnt glycerin, mud, and sand rushed up in the derrick in a black stream; 
the blackness gradually changed to yellow; then, with a mighty roar, the 
gas burst forth with a deafening noise; 1t was like the thunderbolt set free. 

For a moment the cloud of gas hid the derrick from sight, and then, as 
this cleared away, a solid golden column half a foot in diameter shot from 
the derrick floor 80 feet through the air, till it broke in nts on the 
crown pulley, and fell in a shower of yellow rain for rods around. For over 
an hour that grand column of oil, rushing swifter than any torrent, and 
straight as a mountain pine, united derrick, floor, and top. In afew mo- 
ments the ground around the derrick was covered several inches deep with 
petroleum. The branches of the oak trees were like h yellow plumes, 


a stream as large as a man's ran down the hill to the road, where 
it filled the beneath the small bridge at that place, and, continuing 
down the through the woods beyond, spread out upon the flats where 


the Johnson well is. 

In two hours these flats were covered with a flood of oil. The hillside 
Was as if a yellow freshet had passed over it; heavy clouds of 

0 eee, 

oll continued. Some of those who witnessed it estimated the well to be flow- 
ing 500 barrels 
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l 
their household qom and fled to the hillsides. The pump station, a mile 


and a half down the creek, had to extinguish its fires that night on account 
of the and all fires around the district were put out. It was literally a 
flood of oil. It wasestimated that the production was 10,000 barrels the first 
twenty-four hours. 

The foreman endeavoring to get the tools into the well was overcome by 
the and fell under the bull wheels; he was rescued immediately and 
medical aid summoned: he remained unconscious for two hours, but subse- 
quently recovered fully. Several men volunteered to undertake the job of 
shutting in the largest well ever struck in the oil region. The packer for 
the oil-saver was tied on the bull wheel shaft, the tools placed over the hole 
and run in. But the pressure of the solid stream of oil against it prevented 
its going lower, even with the suspended weight of the 2,000 pound tools; 
1.605 pounds additional weight was added before the cap was fitted and the 
well closed. A casing connection and tubing lines connected the well with 
9 tank. 

FLOODING. 


Assuming that the oil-charged rocks lie in beds surrounded mnm im- 
ous formations, so that each bed forms practically an independent 
reservoir saturated with oil and gas under t pressure, the pressure sup- 
at times to be as much as 390 pounds to tne square inch, it will be 

clear that, as an outlet is given for the oil and gas, the pressure must be 
ually reduced. There is good proof of this in the fact that the wells 

t drilled into a pool or section of oil-bearing rock yield best, even though 
they be only on the outskirts of the deposit; and wells put down later into 
the center of the bed do not uo so much, and always reduce the yield of 
the first wells. So long as t the force is exerted 


y p 
gradually relieved by the escape of the oil and gas up through the well. 

By natural law an equilibrium is C It finally is estab- 
lished when the well ceases to flow. If it is now pumped, a partial vacuum 
is formed. It is then that flooding, or filling of the oilr with water to 
replace the oil and gas that have been sucked out of it, canoccur. Produc- 
ers try to guard against this. It is the practice, when wells have ceased to 
yield oil in remunerative quantities, to W the iron casing out of them for 
use in other wells. Through carelessness, these abandoned wells are some- 
HM left unplugged; thatis, the hole is left open instead of being filled with 
eart 


Surface water is thus allowed to run down to thé oil-bearing strata, and 
spread itself indefinitely until it reaches other wells in the same strata, and 

ey begin to pump oil and water mixed and perhaps water only. This is 
so important a matter to the general welfare of the oil-producing region 
that a law has beenenacted making it a misdemeanor for an owner to aban- 
don a well and leave it unplugged. The penalty is $200 for each offense: one- 
half to go to the informer, and one-half to be turned into the fund for the 
use of schools in the district where the well is situated. The enactments 
are those of May 16, 1878, and June 10, 1881, quoted below: 

“Oil wells to be plugged (16 May, 1878, section 1, P. L., 56): 

„All owners of and operators of oil lands within this Commonwealth, shall 
in a practical manner plug their wells, pe pee depth, with wood and sed- 
iment, in a manner sufficient to exclude fresh water from the oil-bearing 

, and to prevent the flow of oil or gas into the fresh water. 

“Penalty for omission (/bid., section 2): 

“Any person found guilty of violating the provisions of this act shall be 
fined in any sum notless than twenty nor more than one hundred dollars for 
each and every offense; which shall be paid, one-half to the informer and the 
other half to the school district in which the offense is committed, which 
shall be collected as fines of like manner are by law collected. 

Powers of adjoining owners in case of neglect (Jdid., section 3): 

“Whenever theowner of well has abando the same or does not re- 
side in the county in which itis situated, any person owning propert: . 
joining may enter in and take possession of any well for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisionsof the tirst section of this act, where the owner has 
refused or neglected to plug said well, so as to shut off the fresh water from 
the oil rock and exclude the and oil from the fresh water, as providedin 
section 1, at the — gene of theowner. 

„How abandoned wells to be plugged (10 June, 1881, section 1, P. L. 110): 


th, ogne in diameter to the diameter of the well below the cas- 
ing, toa t at least 5feet below the bottom of the casing, and immedi- 
diately after the drawing of the casing, shall drive a round wooden pluginto 
the well, at the point just below where the lower end of thecasing shal have 
rested, which plug shall be at least 3 feet in length, ta in form, and to 
be of the same diameter at the distance of 18 inches from the smaller end, as 
the diameter of the well below the point at which itis to be driven; (and) 
after it has been properly driven, shall fill in on top of same with sand or 
rock sediment, to the depth of at least 5 feet. 

„Penalty for neglect (Ibid. section 2): 

“Any person who shall violate the provisions of the act shall be liable toa 
3 d of $200, one-half to be for the use of the informer, and one-half to 

e use of the school district in which such well may be situated, to be re- 
covered as debts of like amount are by laws recoverable. 

Powers of adjoining owners (Jbíd, section 3): 4 

“ Whenever any owner or operator shall * pe or refuse to comply with 
the provisions of (this) section 1 of this act, the owner of, or operator upon 
— and ad joining that upon which such abandoned well may be, may enter. 
and take on of said abandoned well, and plug the same as provided 
on eye act, at the expense of the owner oroperator whose duty it may be to 

ug the same. 

J. F. Carll reviews this general subject of 2 at greater length than 
n Jadging of the probable effects of the introduction of v 

“Inj of the pro e effects o e introduction of water into a 

cular oat district several things are to be considered. 3f 

*(1) The time of flooding, whether early in the progress of the develop- 
ment, while yet a large percentage of oll remains unexhausted, or ata later 
period after the supply has suffered from long-continued depletion. (2) The 
structure of the rock, whether regular or homogeneousthroughout, or com- 
posed of fine sand interbedding connected and irregular layers of gravel, 
sometimes lying near the top and at others near the bottom. (3) Theshape 
ofthe area being flooded. (4) The position of the point at which water is 
admitted, in relation to the location of the surrounding wells still pumping 
oil. (5) The height (which governs the pressure) of the column of water ob- 
taining admittance. (6) The duration of the water supply. It will readily 
be seen that a temporary fi in com tively fresh territory, such as 
frequently occurred in early days along Creek from the drilling of new 
wells without OE or the overhauling of old ones, where the seed was 
attached to the tubing in a primitive way, must necessarily be quite a dif- 
ferentaffairfrom one caused by a permanent deluge through unplugged 
and abandoned wells in nearly exhausted territory. 
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be checked before much water has ac 
laimed after a few ' 


“In the former case the flood ma; 
cumulated in the rock, and then the oil flow can be rec 


3 ost thorough and systematic attempts may be made to check 
t. 
he first intimation of the flooding of a district is given by an increased 
Degree from the wells affected bvit. Old wells, without amy observa- 
le cause, improve gradually. RE P from 5 barrels per day to 10 
or 20 or even 50. After pumping in way for sometime the oil quickly 
fails, and they yield only a few barrels of salt or b h water. As 
the wave moves on, the wells in advance, one after another, are affected 
in the same way. In some districts the movement is quite rapid, and wells 
are invaded and ‘watered out’ in quick succession. In others it is so slow 
that large quantities of oil are obtained from those which are favorably lo- 
cated to receive a benent.“ Flooding a well is sometimes a very profitable 
way of closing up itscareer, inasmuchas it thus yields moreina few months 
than it otherwise would in years; and when the water reaches it, the owner 
knows at once what it betokens and stops work, thus saving the time and 
money usually expended in fruitless efforts toreclaim a well failing throagh 
natural decline.” 
EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM. 
Volume of business—Rules governing exports of crude petroleum. 
VOLUME OF BUSINESS. 
troleum, as well as its products, is a staple article of commerce, 
vein detail the A eem Boge Ae since 
andthe whole United 


Crude 
Inour chapter on statistics we 
the inception of the industry, from both Philadelp! 
States. The quantity exported in 1892 was, from— 

Philadelphia, 1.910,200 barrels (42 gallons each); 

United States, 2.461,641 barrels (42 gallons each). 

Nearly 80 per cent of the total exports of the country were made from the 
port of Philadelphia. 

Exports of crude petroleum in any considerable quantities are of a more 
recent growth than those of illuminating oils. The year ending June 30, 
1880, shows the 3, eo shipment of any year up to that time. he total 
amount was 23,297,997 gallons. Since then there has been, with the excep- 
tion of one or two years, a steady increase in these exports. By 1835 the 
had become more than 81,000,000 ons. By 1890 they were over 95,000,000 gal- 
lons. For the year ending June 30, 1892, they amounted to 103,592,767 gallons; 
and for the calendar year 1892 they were 103,388,934 gallons. 

RULES GOVERNING EXPORTS OF CRUDE PETROLEUM. 

The rules governing transactions in this branch of the business are those of 
the New York Produce Exchange, contracts for shipments from -Philadel- 
phia as well as New York be made subject tothem. We give below the 
rules that apply to crude petroleum: 

Crude petroleum shall be understood to be pure natural oll, neither 
steamed nor treated, free from water, sediment, or any adulteration, of the 
gravity of 43° to 48° Béaume. 

* When crude petroleum is sold in bulk, the quantity shall be ascertained - 
by tank measurement, at the time of delivery. 

„Crude petroleum in barrels shall be sold by weight, at the rate of 6} 
pounds net to the gallon. 

In the absence of any stipulation, crude petroleum, when sold in barrels, 
shall be understood to mean, so far as regards packages, such packages as 
were 3 troleum barrels, whose last contents was crude 
petroleum, refined petroleum, or naphtha. 

When contracts for crude petroieum call for second-hand refined petro- 
leum barrels (i. e., barrels whose last contents has been refined petroleum 
or naphtha) the sellers shall have the privilege of substituting new barrels, 
but they shall be glued. 

“The ‘hing and verification of crude petroleum shall be governed by 
the rules applicable thereto under the head of refined petroleum.” 


STATISTICS ON.CRUDE PETROLEUM. 


Rees of the Tenth United States Census.—Report of the Eleventh United 
tates Census.—Prices of pipe-line certificates.—Production of crude pe- 
troleum.—Shipments of crude petroleum.—Stocks of crude petroleum.— 
Petroleum wells.—Pipe-line reports.—E rts of crude petroleum.—Capi- 
tal and labor employed during the year of the Eleventh Census, 
REPORT OF THE TENTH UNITED STATES CENSUS. 
y prepared and, as far as such information can be made so, 
ble statistical reports on petroleum are now matter of 
rd. The first is that o£ Prof. S. F. Peckham for the Tenth Census of 
the United States, n: the period of twelve months ending May 31, 
1880. The second is that of Mr. J — D. Weeks for the Eleventh Census of 
the United States, covering the period of twelve months ending December 
31, 1889. Both of these reports record the difficulty of securing returns ab- 
tely " m the nature of the problems to be considered 
and the lack of reliable data than the unwillingness of individuals or cor- 
porations to furnish the information desired. Thesereports are invaluable: 
and, being separated by à decade, afford some interesting comparisons. 

During the census year of 1679 Prof. Peckham found that 3,080 wells were 
completed in the Bradford field. By adding to this number the rigs rebuilt, 
he estimates the total number of rigs constructed during the year as 3,516. 
Each rig required in building fort; ys of labor; equalto a total for all the 
rigs completed during the year of the continued labor of 468 men through 
the entire twelve months. king 75 per cent of this number as skilled 
workmen at $2.50 per day, and the rest as ordin: laborers at $1.50 per day, 
$316,440 was expended for labor in building rigs. e material in the 
cost on an average 50 each; 31,516 rigs cost, therefore, $958,100; which, 
added to the amount expended for labor, makes the total cost of the rigs in 
the Bradford field for that year 81.274.550. The investment for engines and 
boilers could be estimated only with difficulty, on account of the movingof 
both from point to point as required; some of them, therefore, being old 
stock of little value. 

Prof. Peckham was of the opinion that 90 per cent of the wells in the Brad- 
ford district were supplied with engines and 60 per cent with boilers, and 
adds: “I have been informed that at least one-half the wells drilled in the 
Bradford district d the census year were supplied with e: and 
boilers from wells abandoned in the Lower Country." For these he figures 
no cost. He values the engines employed at $278.200, and the boilers at 8370. 
800; or an average for the engines and boilers for the 3,091 wells drilled dur- 
ing the year, of 8210 per well. Two per cent of the wells used for fuel the 
natural gas securedin drilling. Fuel for the other wells aggre ted 302,400 
cords of wood; the labor for cutting costing #272, 160, five hun "e men being 
needed for this work. Only the labor of cutting is counted in the cost. as 
the wood was taken from the land where the wells were drilled. 

Two drillers and two tool-dressers. all skilled workmen, were required for 
each well. He estimates that a year's labor of a skilled workman should be 
figured for every two a ete down. This means, say, 1,500 men for the 
re or, at $3 per day, $1,350,000." There were required in addition 1,500 la- 

rers, earning, say, $810,000. Drilling tools cost about $900, and were dam- 
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, each well repre- 
his amount shows 


Peck- 
MAUS WO. ry PUPA of statistics, 
believe, as y steven d to accuracy as can now be 


uired 30 to 100 feet of Sina n pue qo tent of 5{-inch cas- 
t of 2-inch oil tubing. Beg pino cost pe egy $648,060, 


well 
ing, and 2,000 
He added Ton CL ee — ell, or $925,800 


and the tubing 3025. 800. tor 


per w 
theyear. His estimates, which cover the Bradford field only, are, then: 


8,280,710 


Similar 
drilled in 


for the pairing wells field, 
for the lower country, 4. 
similar estimates for the minor Feng: ot Franklin nd 
fields. "These figures can be tabulated as follows: 


TABLE D.—Statistica of 2 ae labor loyed in tha mm of crude 


ving $1,080,009 for in 3 100,000 uring the census Tour 
000 in w: He gives 
aver district 


petro the year ending May 31, 1880 
Lower | Frank- | Beaver 
Total all 
country | lin dis- | County 
district. | trict. | district. | districts. 
$121, 437 
8100, 500 
$60, 
$70, 350 
$67, 
Estimated number 
skilled workmen..... 208 
Estimated . maos ars 
Total number en 
M 1 4.944 


amount of 
pai 


wages $3, 012, 300 | $102, 000 


The cost of Ese oil during the census year 1879 was given: For flowing 
wells in the Bradford district, as 6 to 8 cents per barrel; S 
in the lower country, 8) cents per barrel; for pumping wells 
district, $3 per barrel. 

REPORT OF THE ELEVENTH UNITED STATES CENSUS. 
Ten years later, for the Eleventh United States Census, Joseph D. Weeks, 


esq., collected statistics which, as ht be e od baie my are much more com- 
plete and accurate. In New York and Pennsylvania, 5,435 wells were com- 
leted d the census year. ich, in the case of his , includes the 


report. 
twelve months ending December 3 1889. Ten years before the number of 


»wells completed in the census year 
The number of p he rey A 
as compared with 14,334 at the end of the census year ten years before. The 


cured valuable information on the cost of drilling we 
district, i Mr. J. S. Wilson, secretary of fhe Well lers’ A: 
tion, at Ti EON r e a 
terest; so we quota them somewhat at le 
“Cost of rig. from $275 vo $325; lumber in nom 8,000 to 10.000 feet, worth 
88to $11 per thousand; $70 to 380; timber, besides the lumber mentioned 


contract in the 
ssocia- 


above, 320 to $50; ters’ work , 875 to 890; carpenters’ wages 
from $2 to 83.50 per day of ten hours. : 
Iro SRM VO to the e cost of machinery, it is difficult to give exact 


as it is not known just how tae machinery will last, its work divided 
between drilling and pum pumping Drilling machinery rents for pur. 
however, at from 10 to 15 cents per foot of drilling done, or from 850 
1 — the machinery, including boiler, e; and 
b Boilers u-d in the oil region cost from 8275 to 
„engines from 8150 to $180, belts from $30 to $50, bull ropes from $15 to $20, 
sand fittings from $3 to $10. 
costs in the upper region from 40 to 50 cents per foot. This in- 
olida cost of labor, fuel, wear and tear of materials, and rent of tools, in- 
cluding ropes, the first cost of tools and rope being from 8800 to $1,000. The 
depth of the new wells of the upper region is from 600 to 1,000 feet, the time 
consumed in drilling being from eightto fifteen days of twenty-four hours 
ooN te Sr d continued night and day. The cost of labor is as fol- 
at from $3 to $4.50 per day of twelve hours; two tool 
dressers, ae from 5 $3.50 


rods, 5 to 7 cents per foot. 


, Varying with the 
depth of the well. The coss ot Grilling given above inel es putting into the 
well the casing. tubing, and rods, but not the furnishing of them. 

“When the well is to be oed, fro from 2) to 180 quarts of nitroglycerin 
are used, worth from 90 cents to $1 per quart. 


TABLES. 


We are 


Department, to the Tenth and Eleventh United States Census Re- 
ports on Petroleum, and — — records of the Nati 
pany and other branches of the Standard Oil 


ational Transit Com- 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Our tables are the following: 

EC E ur prices of pipe-line certificates from January 1, 1880, te De- 
We . — a — d report of these prices has never before been published 

for so long a e figures are of interest and 8 as 7 

ay With E 
per 

than 1.20, they are 35 cents; with 


c this table rera a longer period than any that has been pub- 
lished t to show the price of certificates. " "i , 

Table G.—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
districts, during the ig 1888. 

Table H.—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
districts, each month, during the year 1889. 

Table L—Production of crude Destoleum: in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
districts, each month, during the year 1890, 

Table J.—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by 
each month, during the year 1891. 

—Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania flelds, by 
districts each month, during the year 1892. 

It will be seen by the above tables that the n is shifting 
from year to Cr the classification 3 of the production being 
also somewhat different from year to 

Table L —Total rom January 1871, to of — 9 inthe Pennsylvania fields, 

to December, 1892. 


by months, from 
Table M.— de of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, dd 
districts, p ees year: up to December 31, 1880, as classified by Prof. S. F. Pec 
BNG ar the Tenth United States Census Re: Report. 
anation of this table see page 23. 
Table Production of crude eres in the Pennsylvania flelds, by 
Pees my, up to December 31, 1 182. as classified by the Second Geological 
urvey. 


Sor lanation of this table see page 24. 
Table 5 e nd etroleum from the Pennsylvania flelds by 
months, from January, 1 mber, 1892. 


In some years, es 
erable portion of 
duced to its equivalent in 
duced from Iş barrels of crude. For the later P — 5 these s 
chiefly what are known as pipe-line deliveries. ese are not to be 
taken as showing the actual consumption, as sediment, dump oil (oil that. 
does not pass through the pipe lines) End oll destroyed by fire and disposed 
ofin other ways than by or direct consumption, should be added. 
Ee is also loss by cp and other causes provided for by the pipe 
lines in „ producers, 44 gallons being delivered and 

certificates nly to the barrel. 

Table P. r of. Es rude petroleum in the the Pennsylvania fields, by months 
and years, from January, ber, 1892. 

Table 833 veia wells 3 in the Pennsylvania flelds, each 
month, by districts, d ie rar 

his table howe alee the number of dry hol. 

Table R.—Number of wells completed in the Pennsylvania flelds, each 
month, by districts, in 1889. 

Table S.—Number of wells completed = the Pennsylvania fields, each 


month, der January, 1872. to December, 
Table T.—Number of drilling wells in ihe Pennsylvania fields, at the close 
of T month. from January, 1871, to December, by months and years. 
Table U.—Report of the Linee Transit Company, and certain other pipe 
lines, for the month of 


1892. 
Table V. C of the Tide W Water Pipe Company, Limited, for the month 


of December, 
orted from the 
United States each year, from July 1, 1863, 


es as pro- 
pments are 


to June 30, 1 


803. to June 


Tus table is com 


led from the census records of 1889. There were 873,- 
393 acres of oil lan 


owned and leased. The averageof the values reported 


is o = acre. Mr. Weeks comments. 
“It ent to anyone at all acquainted with oll land that these averages 
are "much below the actual value of this territory as soil land. This 


of land is worth to-day all the way from 8100 to 

55 Recent purchases in the Bradford district. one of the oldest, have been as 
high, where the fee has been bo t, as $100 to #250 anacre, whileit is almost 
impossible to place a value upon oil lands in the Was ton district, or in 
se of the newer ones of thesouthwestern fields. Asisstatedelsewhere, 
_— was bought in 1889 at a valuation of $1,500. for each barrel of daily pro- 


tion. 
“Tn leasing ofl lands it is usual MIS certain price for the lease, vary- 
ing from $1 to $20 per acre, — inks a certain proportion of the oil 


an acre. 


duced as royalty. This royalty varies from one-sixteenth to one-fourth of 
the oil luced, the . — universal custom one-eighth. In esti- 
mating the worth of the oil land, the value seems to have been ys by the 

per acre 


oducer, so far as it relates to the leased land, at the amount 
for the lease, while e a fair price, though a low one, has been placed 
upon the land owned. evident. however, that this valuation is not a 
fair one, as certainly it should be estimated with some reference to the price 
paa toe land, when purchased in fee. having in consideration at the same 
the amount of oil 3 Under these considerations it is believed 
that $100 an acre would 
Phe al acre of by owned and 2 oil 2 in Pennsylvania. as this figure 
e instead 


value of land, $27,184,857, makes a total Bacall oe ERO on 
oil of $89,562,008. This investment would be €— to $149,717,051, if T Mr 
Weeks's estimate of the value of the —— pce potum rene 

Table BB.—Classes of labor and wages paid vania oil fields 


ini 
bl: Covet, Aya er Ea labor in the Pennsylvania oil fields in 1889, by 
This shows a total of $7,423,731 paid for labor in the census year 1888. 
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TABLE B.—Daily price of pipe-line certificates from January 1, 1880, b December 81, 1892. 
1880. 
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TABLE E.— Daily price of pipe-line certificates from January 1, 
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TABLE E.—Daily price of pipe-line certificates from January 1, iss, to December 81, 1392—Continued. 
1889. 
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TABLE E.—Daily price of pipeline certificates from January 1, 1830, to December 31, 1592—Continued. 
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TALCE F.—Average monthly and yearly prices Of pipe-line certificates from January, 1865, to 


TABLE H.— Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania felds, by districts, 
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TABLE O.—Sitipments of cru is pstroleun from ths Panasyloania fisVls, each month, from January, 1371, to December, 7892. 
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the Tenth United States Census Report. 


TABLE M. Production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, by districts, 
[From Crew’s Practical Treatise on Petroleum.] 
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TABLE N.— Production of crude petroleum in Pennsylvania fields, by districts, up to December 31, 1882, as classified by the Second Geological Survey. 
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TABLE P.—Stocł of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields, at the end of each month, from January, 1871, to December, 1892. 
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[From data United States Geological Survey.] 
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Including 36 wells drilled in Franklin district, data for which by months were not obtainable. 
TABLE S.—Number of wells completed in the Pennsylvania fields, each month, from January, 1872, to December, 1892. 


E 
= 


Including thirty-six wells drilled in Franklin district, data for which by months were not obtainable. 


Bradford- 


TABLE R. Number of wells completed in the Pennsylvania fields, by months and districts, during the year 1859. 


TABTE Q.—Wumber of wells completed in the Pennsylvania fields, by months and districts, during the year 1883. 
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TABLE T.— Number of drilling wells in the Pennsylvania fields at the close of each month, from January, 1871, to December, 1892. 


July. 


140 173 240 279 329 829 
363 369 313 302 359 318 M7 
361 349 227 177 395 340 267 197 60 242 
37 55 99 213 210 180 128 107 54 121 
40 40 45 64 118 96 132 168 112 
142 151 230 207 358 374 511 493 363 
457 463 395 448 305 426 463 
334 326 379 409 188 218 292 
265 323 406 468 329 440 357 
540 535 577 580 452 408 495 
383 420 437 446 319 468 423 
422 438 408 405 240 138 281 
126 151 205, 199 262 363 243 
270 273 260 284 123 78 108 
97 109 139 190 242 271 241 
320 237 356 318 349 238 321 
201 177 155 155 135 88 130 
64 72 65 59 194 273 136 
9341 350 453 487 598 610 548 
597 615 645 603 690 445 €09 
407 410 401 387 420 287 388 
265 270 251 231 203 238 241 
TABLE U.—Summary of statements made January 10, 1893, relating to business of various pipe lines for month ending December 81, 1892. 
[In barrels of 42 gallons each.] 
Total 
Mabilities. 
* 
* * 
The Eureka Pipe Line Company 594, 328. 24 
Te TO Pipe Line Company, Macks 422, 141. 62 
oll. 
Southern Pipe Lime Company 209, 192. 65 
New York S 584, 782. 77 
15, 474, 650. 45 2,064, 976.29 | 2,426, 134. 57 


Total Uabllties of the National Transit Company, consisting of outstanding acceptances and other vouchers, $6,376, 262.89; credit balances, $5,532,079. 21. 
TABLE V.—December, 1892. Statement gf the Tide-Water Pipe Company, Limited, made in compliance with the act of assembly approved May 22, 1878. 
Barrels. 
Sp IEE i eS a IO iier croceo TET EE —— ern REINO Dro e ht BOLE YO RE RT 568,013. 19 


Quantity of crude petroleum which wasin the actual and immediate custody of said at the close of the month of December, 1892, showing 
where the same was located or held, describing in detail the location and designation of each or place of deposit, and the name of its owner, viz: 
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TABLE V.—December, 1892. Statement of the Tide- Water Pipe Company, Limited, made in compliance with the act of assembly approved May 22, 1878.—Cont'd. 


onehun- 
dredths of 
2 Fe 
ons 
FVV TOP TAME a tre eee Limited. Serien TOWDMD MORAN OUI, PS. — — 
5! PR HELIS SET Ced oer E EE] FESR o . 
" 1, 008, 02 
S 22.84 
825, 92 
r stand TOTUM" case oer aie sven ein pankicnrnmeniitnses . ͤ · :. . ae 24, 042. 26 
32, 321. 27 
a. 
Bere Township, Columbia County, 32, 284. 08 
Muncy Creek Township, Lycoming 11,263. 62 
County, Pa. 
Santar Township, Allegany County, 202. 61 
JEN SAPS Re ˙ AT “do 295. 43 
TEAS PRISE, do 250.77 
umore prc 121.87 
REIS RASTA do 409. 81 
AA E. Township, Allegany County, 614.14 
“do 418.93 
13, 808, 76 
34,097. 47 
35, 039. 95 
34, 117.59 
34, 486, 78 
34, 754, 82 
34, 046, 26 
10, 601, 28 
13, 072. 58 
r T T . caddd ui sani CUM EE 645, 479. 02 


4,961.98 2, 480. 99 
8, 497. 90 1,748, 95 
a das 
457. 50 457.50 
437. 50 437.50 


W. S. BATCHELDER. 
J. W. STAFFORD. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, County of Crawford: 

Before me, a notary public within and for said county, duly authorized by law to administer oaths,came personally W. S. Batchelder, having charge 
of the books and accounts of the Tide-Water Pipe Com: „Limited. and J. W. Stafford. having charge of me pipas and tanks of said company, who, 
being each duly sworn, aagos and say that they are fa: and acquainted with the business condition of sald company and with the facts set forth 
in the above report, and that the statements made therein are tru» to the best of their knowledge, information, and belief. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 5th day of January, 1893. 

[SEAL.] F. W. PERKINS, Notary Public. 


TABLE W.—Quantity and value of crude petroleum exported from the United States, each yeaP from July 1, 1963, to June 30, 1892. 


Year ending June 30— 


11, 125, 433 4,540, 631 25, 874, 488 2, 180, 413 
13, 330, 328 7, 708, 969 28, 297, 997 1,927, 207 
16, 803, 987 6, 472, 876 39, 964, 844 3,005, 461 
7, 905, 344 2. 106, 284 41, 804, 997 3, 129, 511 
10, 717, 233 1,790, 660 52, 712, 306 8,914, 941 
13, 425, 566 2, 994, 404 67, 186, 329 5, 302, 974 
10, 403, 314 2, 237, 292 81, 037, 992 5, 903, 833 
9, 859, 038 1, 971, 847 80, 246, 763 5, 859, 577 
13, 559, 768 2, 307, 111 76, 062, 878 4, 860, 382 
18, 439, 407 3, 010, 050 85, 538, 725 5, 782, 008 
17,776, 419 2, 099, 696 72. 987, 383 5,083, 132 
14, 718, 114 1, 406, 018 95, 450, 653 6, 744, 235 
20, 520, 307 2, 220, 268 91,415, 095 5, 876, 452 
26, 819, 202 3,756, 729 103, 592, 767 5, 101, 810 
26, 936, 727 2, 694, 018 
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TABLE X.—Quasitity and value of crude petroleum exported from Philadelphia, each year, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1592. 
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TABLE Y.—Quantity and value of crude petroleum exported from each of the shipping ports, each year, from July 1, 
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Total capital invested in the production of crude petroleum in the Pennsylvania fields in 1889, other than that invested in land, covered by table Z. 


[Compiled from data Eleventh United States Census.] 
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TABLE BB.—Classes of labor and wages paid in Pennsylvania oil fields in 1859, by districts. 
[Compiled from data Eleventh United States Census.] 5 


Num! 
ages. 


E 

45 479 

2 21.185 

24 11,082 

Armstrong, etc... 22 9,552 

Jr re RAE ABS LI EE, 4 2,125 
Beaver and Smiths Ferry ... 35,0080 PEER GRIER, ES ESS Ics ecd 

W. — — 1 30 44,004 

G —— — ——— 6 8,800 

Nanni 1 624 


194 | 193,741 


TABLE CC.—Zmployment of labor in Pennsylvania oil fields in 1889, by districts. 
[Compiled from data Eleventh United States Census.] 


839 | $2, 094, 342 
125 86, 
033 864, 744 
496 

125 210, 255 
004 1,019, 418 
800 

6A 60, 885 
015 7,423, 781 


TABLE DD.—Statistics of labor employed in the production of crude petroleum during the year énding May 31, 1880. 
[From data Tenth United States Census.] 


Beaver County 


Total „4«„%„ů 


TABLE EE.—Classification of labor employed in the production of crude petroleum, by districts, during the year ending December 81, 1889. 
[From data Eleventh United States Census.] 


Butler-Ciarion-Ve- 
nango district. 


Allegheny County district. 


Num- 


Class of labor. 
ber of 


Range of wages. | "ST." | Range of wages. | ST Of | Range of wages. 


17 | $45 to $100 per mo 


194 | $20 to $100 per mo. 
144 | $20 to $65 per mo. 


$40 to $100 per mo. 
2,538 | 830 to $85 per mo.. 


$100 to $132 per mo 
Hee 210 to $75 per mo. 


Foremen 
$5 to $85 per mo... 


207 
Pumpers or engi-| 2,209 


D HAUTS $2 to $3.50 per day. $2.50 to $3.25 per $1.25 to $3 per day. $2.50 per day. 
Ri ;-buflders....... $65 to 8200 per rig. $50 to $200 per rig. $100 to $180 per rig. 
Drillers d 0 to 890 per do gents to 81.15 per 
month. foot. 
Tool-dressers to 83.50 per day. 


$1.50 to 82 per day. up RAE Ld per 


$10 to $820 per 
month. 
22.50 to $5 per day. 2 "m $3.50 per 
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Class of labor. 


Foremen 1 
Pumpers or 834 od 
5 
Tool-dressers.........|..------|------------------------| 3 | 85 per day ...-- 


Totals 


554 

6,245 

1,280 

2,473 

to 5, 082 

ade 50 per day......... 101 
$1.50 to 82 per day 2,563 

DE 81.50 per day 257 

b A 2 2 — 26 
9 Cee ee 737 

F $5.27 per day 206 

. Lee TO ES EM Sore SETI Eme 504 
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TABLE EE.—Classification of labor employed in the production of crude petroleum, by districts, during the year ending December 31, 1ss9—Continued. 


Num- 
ber of 
each 


* Estimated. 
the sidesand bottom. Cracking is the technical term for destructive distil- 


PART il.—PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 
EARLY METHODS OF MANUFACTURE. 
COAL OIL,—‘t CRACKING." —HUMBOLDT REFINERY. 


Coal oil.—In a few instances petroleum has been obtained from the earth 
of color and odor so good that it could be burned for illuminating purposes 
in its natural state. Again, in a few instances, somewhat more numerous 
than those just mentioned, but still limited in number, oils havedeen found, 
heavy in gravity, and so free from both light ingredients and that 
they are excellent lubricants in the condition in which they come from the 
ground. But these instances are so few that we can give it as a rule that all 


the uses to which petroleum is D require a manuf e. 
Astudy into the methods of manufacture soon shows the youth of the 
troleum industry. In 1861, Gessner's Coal, Petroleum. and Other Distil- 
Rte Oils, just p hed, was reviewed in the American Journal of Science 
and Arts; and, in the course of the article, the reviewer cas remarks: 
“It is quite possible that the future historian of the indus arts 


may 
tillation as only an episode in the history of the 
development of the use of petroleum." This was written only thirty-two 
the manufacture of petroleum into products being then — 
It was lack of oll rather than means or methods for refining it 
arren, who was distilling West Virginia le in three 
15-barrel -tills, feared that he htproduce àn oversupply and break the 
market, which then was $1 per gallon. 
Although the industry of petroleum manufacture is not more than thirty 
ears old, the production of mineral oil, or, as a patent ted in 1864 puts 
i **pitch, tar, and oyle outof a kind of stone," dates several centuries. 
This oil made from peat or coal The works of Messrs. Binney & 


man 
from bituminous or boghead coal. 
States. and a royalty of 4 cents per galloa (more than the total price of the 
manufactured article to-day) was for a time the Scotchinventors. But 


look back on the coal-oil dis 


and in 


when it was found that our American especially the Breckenridge, 
would serve that pu quite as well, ee parroos of royalty was discon- 
tinned. and the suits referred to comme . "The defeat of the Scotch 


claimants soon established a considerable industry in this country distill- 
different coals for illuminat oils. 
early as 1833, Prof. Silliman distilled the natural petroleum, but 
only in an experimental "I the naphtha it contained, to be used for 
serving Lord nius In 1834, Samuel Kier, whose circular ad 
patent ne, “American oil,” s ted to Bissell the at 
artesian wells to nd crude, started wor A five-barrel still, f! 
with oil trom his father's salt wells, sufficient to supply all demands 
It is generally conceded, we believe, that this was the first i Beira Amer- 
ica to distill the natural petroleum. 

When Drake opened the way to an indefinite production of crude, there 
were many coal-uli refineries in active operation ready to turn from the dis- 
tillation of coai or shaie to this cheaper and more tractable article. Two 
large refineries, one builton Newtown Creek, almost at the site of the pres- 
ent Kings County Oil Works, on Long Island, by L. F. ns. the West 
Point hotel proprietor and the original Delmonico, and the other the Em- 
pire Works in South Brooklyn, also on Long Island, had just begun a suc- 
cessful career. The projects represented by these works had to be aban- 
doned when the existence of Pennsylvania crude became known, and the 
plants were sold at a great sacritice and rearranged for the distillation of 
petroleum. It was in such stills as those at the works named, constructed 
originally for handling coal, that refined oll was first manufactured in com- 
mercial quantities. e stilis were of 25 barrels capacity, made of cast 
iron, o in shape, composed of three pieces bolted or riveted together. 
The parts were a cylindrical cast-iron body, a very heavy boiler-plate bot- 
tom, and a cast-iron dome-shaped top. This dome was provided with a 
manhole and a cast-iron gooseneck, to carry the rs from the still 
over into the condenser pipe. These stills were set thick brickwork, 
which extended up around their sides and over their tops, with flues so 
ace that every part of the inclosed vessels was subjected to most in- 
tense heat. The cast-iron gooseneck was reduced from 4 feet in diameter 


at the still to 18 inches at the worm, which was either a copper coll or 
straight cast-iron pipe of convenient lengths, immersed in a of water. 
The condenser worm was reduced from 18 inches at the eck to 9 


inches at the outlet. The aim in distilling was toempty the still as rapidly 
as possible. The quality of the products secured can be 

charge being distilled to dryness, the coke left in the still being often 
!!! genera n ee — 
was the re- 


ferently compounded hy bons. The earlier methods of rapid eei, 
resulted in a simple fractional dis n, these compounds beingsepara’ 

from one another as the of heat was with 
the lightest, were vapori: and passed over as a vapor into the concenser 


distillation 


a series of produ lowing one another in regular order from 
helightesvin gravity or d vy down to the heaviest, until the liquid in 
the still was vaporized, and nothing was left but the dry or burnt oil on 


lation; whereby the compounds of which the crude is composed are sepa- 
rated not only from one another, but to a degree into their component parts, 
and new compounds are allowed to be formed. 

The result is that vapors are thrown over into the condenser worm, that 
— 5 into products of lighter — — in other words, of less density, 
while the heavy vapors, suo hensed Ia the ev) betoro passing into the 
worm, fall back into the liquid in the still, to be again and again vaporized 
and decom: 


It was by accident that it was discovered that the compound known as 
crude oil could, by destructive distillation, be converted into compounds of 
ter simplicity of construction, the lighter ones, which are more valua- 

le for the production of illumina oils, being carried over into the con- 
denser worm to be there liquetied, the heavier ones left in the still to be 
further broken up or reduced to liquid residuum in the still or a dry sedi- 
ment or coke on its bot 3 


after the had been distilled and the lighter driven 
Off by heat, if the fire was reduced the vapors were condensed the still, 
only the lighter ones to the wo: In those days the only 


passing over in rm. 
product of any value was the illuminating oil, and an increase in yield of 10 


inference from the cone en the still surrounied by flues, su 
part of the vessels above the line of liquid to almost as intense 
Dm t below it. The still was reset. Only one-third was now inclosed 


lower third exposed 


place under pressure. The heavy vapors struck the u of the still, 
were condensed and drip) back into the oil below, w ce at a higher 
temperature than the bo: point of the oil falling back. uced 


ended e- n the opentug up of the producing territory ai 
0 Anery. opening up of the produc te ry along 
Oil Creek in 1860 numerous primitive small refineries m in an in- 
credibly short time on the banks of that stream. s location was 
selec: because of its proximity to the production of crude, and also be- 
cause the creek served as a sewer to carry away the refuse from the works. 
The construction was of the rudest character, consisting of one or two 
cast-iron stills of a few barrels capacity, a copper worm, a tin or 
lined tank for treating the distillate, which was tated by hand with a 
wooden paddle, and a tin-lined tank for settling the oil. were fre- 
uent, often resulting in the total obliteration of the entire plant. The 
t two works in the State worthy of the name of retinery were the well- 
known Humboldt, at Plummer, on Cherry Run. a little stream enter: into 
Oil Creek halfway between Titusville and Oil City, and Downer's works, at 
Corry, both buiit in 1862, 

At the former works an effort was, for the first time, made to erect a re- 
finery that would, to some extent at least, be free from fires. At the latter 
a careful and, for those days. scientific study of the many problems belong- 
ing to the art 8 manufacture, some of which are still unsolved, 
was pursued. o Humboldt works were dependent for crude on the pro- 
duction of the neighboring territory. This became exhausted in 1866, 
as the nearest railroad source of supply was Titusville in one direction 
Oil City in the other, the works were forced to stop and were soon dis- 
. arenas Fe DUNE works could both receive their crude and ship their 
produc 

A brief description of the Humboldt refinery will be of interest. We are 
indebted for it in the main to Mr. Leet, who was their refiner and chemist. 
Twenty ho: tal stills of boiler iron, with sides three-eighths inch thick 


and bottoms one-half inch thick, served as the nucleus for the works. The 
stills were built with domes on top from which a cast-iron gooseneck car- 
ried the vapors over into the condenser of straight p pes run the whole 
le of a water box 300 feet long. Tae mouth of the worm was thus car- 
ried far enough away from the stills vapors 
from being ignited by the still tires. 


to prevent the unc 
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The condensed vapors were received in small tanks from which the ne 


tha could be run into a storage tank and the distillate emptied into the 
tetanks. From these it was pumped 5 s emor pipe up to the 
ih an 


treating-house. This was a five-story b m tank on each 


floor empt; each into the tank below. 6 one on the first floor was 
conn by with another building 500 feet away containing iron set- 
t pans. and speaking tubes enabled the stillman watching the 

te at the end of the l condenser to give his orders to the fireman 


300 feet away. The distillate for treating was pumped up to the top one in 
the series of tanks in the treating-house, where Md ga acid was applied 


to it and the agitated by means of compressed air. 

sh secured was drawn off and the distillate dropped into the next 
lower tank for was with water. The water was drawn off and the dis- 
tillate dro nto a lower tank for washing with This was 


pped again soda. 

drawn off and the distillate again dropped into the lowest tank for final 
washing, After this it was run into the settling tank. After set „ the 
ut into barrels furnished from a barrel factory a tho feet 
a ` e crude was supplied from two large tanks on the hillside over- 
looking the works, into thestills by forceof gravity. The fuel used 
was the liquid refuse, the naphtha, heavy oil, and residuum made at the 
works. It will be seen that in many points this refinery was almost as 
complete as some that to-day claim to be modern. 


PRESENT METHODS OF MANUFACTURE. 


Refined oil—Crude oil stills —Coniensers—Distillation of crude—Steam 
stills—Treatment with chemicals and washing—Naphtha and naphtha 
products—Products from residuum—Parafün wax uced lubricating 


oils. 
REFINED OIL. * 


It is no exaggeration to say that two hundred different products are now 
made from crude petroleum. The limits of such a report as this will not, of 
course, permit even mention of each further than to outline some general 
classification. The broadest thatcan be made is to divide the products into 
those that result from the distillation and those that result from the reduc- 
tion of the crude article. ete A product, we think it safe to say, that has 
been obtained from crude oll, is secured by one or the other, or in some 
cases by a combination of both of these processes. By distillation we mean 
the converting of the crude by heat into vapors and the condensation of 
a vapors back to a liquid, from which the manufactured article is pro- 


uced. 
By reduction we mean the driving out of the crude by heat its lighter 
rtions, leaving the remaining product behind still in liquid form. 
ucts of both classes can be, and usually are, made by the same process; 
that is, while heat is converting one part of the crude oil into products by 
distillation, that is, turning them into vapor for condensation, it is at the 
same time converting the other part into a product of reduction 8 
off the very vapors that make the distillate products. Again, both pro- 
cesses are often resorted to in successive stages of manufacture to produce 
certain articles. A distillate product is afterwards reduced, and a reduced 
product is afterwards distilled; in soms instances the processes being re- 
ated several times before the finished are secured. This is particu- 
arly true of the lignter and the heavier parts resulting from the method of 
man ure, ai to convert the major part of the oil under manipula- 
tion into some desired product. 


hydrogen, 
most countless 


e uses of petroleum. 
iliuminating purposes, is 


do not 
httothem 
ich hose is 
connected, the oil into a large pipe, which conveys it to the tank 
from which the s are filled. When the stills are ready to be c! ed, 
werful pumps force the crude oil through large lines into them. as it is 
mportant that time should not be wasted in this preliminary work. A 
careful refiner makes sure that no water is pumped with the crude into his 
stills; for if ít is, it must also be evaporated, as well as the oil. 
The 8 of refined oil is the result of four distinct steps. 
(0 tional distillation (that is, the vaporizing and condensing of the 
oil) in a still heated by fire. (2) Fractional distillation in a still heated by 
steam. This is really a reducing process so far as the refined oil is con- 
cerned. (3) Treating the distillates with chemicals and washing them with 
water. (4) Settling to make the oil clear and bright for delivery. 


CRUDB OIL STILLS, 


— different sizes of stills have been tried, from the primitive cast-iron 
ones of a few barrels capacity of the early days to the huge cheese-box ves- 
sels holding 3,000 and 3,500 barrels erected at several works, and many dif- 
ferent varieties have been tested—upright cylinders, horizontal cylinders, 
cheese-boxes of various construction, not to mention the unsuccessful de- 
vices for effecting continuous distillation. Experience has narrowed the 
style of stills down to two, their var perd merits being a source of much 
controversy à practical men. These are known as the cylinder and 
the cheese-box s The former is a simple horizontal steel or wrought- 
e cylinder 12) feetor alittle more in diameter and 30 feet or a little more 
ength. 

A ee of this size holds about 600 barrels of crude, and is the size gen- 
eraily found at the seaboard works. A circular dome about 5 feet in = 
eter and 4 or 5 feet high is seton thetop of the still in the center, asan outlet 
for the rising vapors; awrought-iron neck 15 inches in diameter con- 
ducting them over to the condenser p ipe to be described later. The still 
rests on brickwork which surrounds the lower half, the upper half being 
left exposed to facilitate the “erac or destructive dis tion of the 
oil, already explained. A double fire boxis built under the front quarter of 
the still, but, by having the flue for the exit of the gases of combustion in 
the rear, the heat is applied to the whole length of the bottom and well up 
on the sides of the cy er. Some of these stills have flues running along 
their sides, with dampers to cut off the heat at certain es of the run. 


The advocates of this style of still claim for it cheapness of construction, 


because of its simplicity, economy in repairs, and the largest amount of 
work accomplished with a given quantity of fuel. pe 
Cheese-box stills are somewhat more Nm pura in construction. They 
consist of a vertical cylinder 10 feet or a little more in height and 30 feet or 
a little more in diameter, of five-sixteenths inch wrought iron, with a dome- 
shaped top of the same material, and a five-sixteenths inch steel bottom 
e in a double curve toprovide for expansion. The center is supported 
on a circular pier of brickwork, which serves also for an exit for the gases 
of cumbustion through an underground flue to the chimney. From the 
central pier a number of brick arches are sprung to the circumference. 
These arches support the still and form the sides for fire boxes, of which 
there are varying numbers according t»the design of the builder. These 
fire boxes are placed at equal distances from each other on the circumference 
of the still. A still of the size mentioned above holds about 1,200 barrels of 
crude. The vapors from the distilled oil pass through three pipes into a 
vapor chest above the top of the still, from which they are conveyed through 


a la number of three-inch npo over into the condenser. The advocates 
of this style of construction claim for it the production of a larger yield of 
refined oil distillate, of lighter gravity and superior color. 


Both the cylinder and the cheese-box stills are provided with manholes, 
covered when the still is charged by circular plates held in place by screws 
and bolts. One manhole is on the top of the still and one near the bottom, 
on the end in the case of cylinder and side in the case of cheese-box stills. 
These are opened to cool the still after it has been run off, the upper one ad- 
mitting men to clean and inspect it, the lower one be: convenient for the 
men to throw out the coke or dirty sediment that has ed on the bottom 
and sides du therun. The stills are also provided with steam pipes of 
various plans, charging and draw-off pipes, gauges, vacuum and pressure 
valves, and many other devices that we have not space to describe. 


CONDENSERS. 


Originally these were copper coils, which were soon supplanted by coils 
of iron pipe in a tank of water. Coils of pipe are still sometimes used, but 
the general plan for condensers is to have straight pipe of convenient 
lengths laid one above another, and connected together by return b nds 
or manifolds in a ar box of iron or wood. Sometimes the distil- 
late is carried through the condenser by a number of separate pipes. In 
other cases all the AE passes through one continuous pipe. The aim of 
the different designs is to secure the most perfect condensation of the oil 
vapors. Any vapor reaching the end of the condenser pipe in the form of 
gas is taken away tobe burned for fuel. The conde vapor is received 
at what is known as the room, where it is watched and tested by 
the refiner and turned into such one of the several tanks set apart for the 
different products as, from time to time during the progress of the run, 


seems best. 
DISTILLATION OF CRUDE. 


As soon as tne stiils are filled a gentle fire is started under them, and the 
more volatile constituents of the crude are driven off into the condensers 
where they are cooled sufficiently to be liquified, flowing as a fluid from the 
end of the worm. Someof the very lightest of the naphtha distillate can be 
condensed only at low temperatures, and then held in liquid form only un- 
derpressure. Usually this is not attempted, but the vapor is allowed to 
escape us form to be burned for fuel either under the stills or boil- 
ers. Itis nor einge n = erre or a in other than 
very gene e 5 points of separation of products varying with 
different grades of crude, with the proportion of the different 88 de- 
sired by manufacturers at different times using the same crude, and in ac- 
cordance with the ideas of the most economical method for securing the 
best results held by different refiners. As the fire under the still is increased 
in intensity the condensed vapors that appear at the mouth of the worm in 
what is known as the running room” grow heavier as the run progresses, 
and separations or cuts“ are made by the refiner turning the stream into 
this or that receiving tank as his judgment directs. 

The points of demarcation between what is known as — and as oil 
distillate or distillate and residuum are, as can be readily understood, 


pure; arbitrary ones. In fact, even after the most careful se tion, it is 
‘ound that the heavy naphtha contains considerable of the oil “ius Pe and 
neraliy 


the oll distillatequite a quantity of the heavy yey product. 
the distillation is fractionated into four pee ht and a heavy naphtha 
and two separations in the oil distillate, agen | a residuum or tar in the 
still. In the of these products the gravity or density of the con- 
densed distillates continue to grow heavier until a point is reached where, 
in the judgment of the refiner, the color has become so dark that the distil- 
late can not be treated up to a satisfactory shade in the finished oil. Then 
the fires are slackened in order to allow the cracking,“ already described, 


to occur. 

By this the vapors are decomposed or split up into heavier and lighter on 
the former dropping back into the boiling oil, the latter DAMING Over itd 
the condenser pipe to be reduced to liquid form. During this process of 
"cracking" considerable quantities of uncondensable or permanent gas are 
produced and utilized for fuel. e 

von 1 5 the different Pennsylvania crudes the range of productsis somewhat 
as follows: 

Naphtha. from £ to 20 per cent. 

Retined oils, from 78 to 70 per cent. 

Residuum, from 9 to 5 per cent. 

Loss, about 5 per cent. 

The gravities of naphtha range from 90° to 62°, the gravities of refined oil 
distillate from 50° to 44°, the gravities of residuum from 25° to 16°, 

The yields and gravities vary according to the crude run and the products 
ing out the liquid residuum, from 1 to 1) per cent of the original charge 1a 

out the uum, from r cent of the charge, 
the form of a coke or solid deposit. "This is thrown out and used as fuel. 
The time required to run off a still of the sizes we have described is from 
three to four days. 
STEAM STILLS. 


The DE and oil distillates that have come from the crude stílis are 
next put into a still worked entirely by steam. These stills are either hori- 
zontal cylinders or upright cheese boxes, holding about 1,000 barrels each. 
The distillation in them is effected Dy means of steam coils run along their 
bottom and top. Ofthe refining of crude naphtha in these stills we will 
speak more 5 Distillates forilluminating oils are subjected 
toa reducing, not a lling process at this stage of manufacture. The 
aim is simply to drive off the mmable gases carried over with the heav- 
ier product in fractionating the crude, in order that the distillate may be 
rendered safer for consumption in lamps. The heat of the steam vaporizes 
the more volatile gases, and carries them into a condenser to be liquifled the 
same as distillate from a crudestill This elimination of the (— parts 
from the distillate is continued until the of the distillate in the still 
will stand the fire test required. By fire test Is meant the temperature at 
which the oil will give off sufficient gas to ignite and burn. 


ved the action of chemicals and a thorough washing with 
Eater. ae outline given of the method of treatment employed in earl 


times at the Humboldt refinery, in our section describing those works, woul 

serve almost as well for a description of the process employed to-day; ex- 
cept that then the distillate was moved from one tank to another for the 
several stages of the work, while it now remains in the same vessel through- 
out the treatment. This is called an agitator—a large vertical cylinder hold- 
ing from one to two thousand barrels, generally lined with lead. It is built 
with aconical voc tofacilitate the re s — 8 fo age 
and water, as the treatment progresses. e r g n fille 

with distillate, sulphuric acid is mixed with it, and the distillate and acid 
are D tated by means of an air blast introduced at the base of 

he conical bot: 


t m. 

When the air blast is shut off, the acid, completely charged with the resin- 
ous matter which it has picked up in its contact with the distillate, gradu- 
ally sinks by its gravity to the bottom, from which it is readily drawn off as 
sludge without turbing the purified distillate above. The distillate is 
then treated in the same way with soda or some other alkali, to neutralize 
any trace of acid that may be left init. The soda is drawn off in the same 
way asthe acid. After these agitations, the distillate is thoroughly washed 
with water sprayed on its top and allowed to percolate thro’ to the bot- 
tom; the number of washings and the manner of applying the water differ- 
ing somewhat at different works; this remark is true also of the manner of 
applying the acid and alkali. The sludge is turned over to acid-restoring 
factories or to fertilizer works; the former producing fresh acid, and the 
ammoniated phosphates from it. The treated distillate is 


latter 
now allowed to run down, or is pum away, into broad shallow tanks 
called settling pans, where it is allowed to stand for any water or other im- 


purities that may stil) remain in it toslowly settle out, a steam coil at some 
works being used to furnish the necessary heat in cold weather to raise the 
tem ture to the proper point to facilitate this separation. The oil is now 
bright, clear, and clean, ready for delivery. 


NAPHTHA AND NAPHTHA PRODUCTS. 


dissimilar. tills 
quite like the steam still UM described for driving out of oil 


evaporation 
has been obtained. 
The next heavier uct is known as gasolene, used ve: 
chines for carburet air to make ill gas 
ct is also employed in lamps for street ligh x 


A large rtion of the yield next secured is known as gas naphtha and 
is delivered t gas works of cities, being now the staple article from which 
N is made. 

ese 


Many of the na; chemicals to deo- 
dorize them. is done in an agitator similar to that employed for treat- 
ing refined oil distillate, but care has to be exercised to avo: e losses 
by the evaporation of the more volatile constituents when the liquid is 

tated. It was, therefore, for some time the practice to effect this agita- 
on by some mechanical contrivance in the way of a vertical revol 
shaft fitted with arms, but now an air blast is u as in the case of refin 
oil. Additional distillation and other manipulations are also needed to 
finish some of the products designed for particularly delicate uses. 


PRODUCTS FROM RESIDUUM. 


p 
oil distillates have been driven out. A by-product at the refinery, it be- 


industry by itself, requiring perhaps more skill and the use of much more 
complicated apparatus than the production of refined oil from crude. Tar 
stills are often provided with a pre condenser in the form of cast 


this is run off, paraffin oil distillate steadily poors forth from the 
ini in deepening in color 
until the still is empty. 


A te passes through a trea 
much like that employed for refined oil and naphtha, except that it È more 
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severe as the product is so much heavier, 


uiring longer time, more 
chemicals, and greater care. From 9 e manipulation is in the 
uction of the multiform paraffin 
used to secure the wax. The work 
isso distinctive and the products so unique that it seems best to consid: 
this subject in a section by itself. 
PARAFFIN WAX. 


Fossil paraffin or ozokerite or earth wax" has been found for many 
centuries in enormous quantities in different parts of Europe, but particu- 
larly Galatia. It was mined the same as other mineral d ts, 
and made into candles. Peckham tells us that in 1875 there were 22,000 tons 
taken from the foothills of the northern slo of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains in Galatia and certain mines of Molda Its name was given inh d 
the chemist, Carl Reichenbach, who discovered in 1830 that it was the b 
of the distillation of several organic bodies athigh temperatures. Henamed 
it paraffin because of its remarkable resistance to chemical action, the lit- 
eral meaning of the word being little, or too little, affinity.” As found in 
the natural state in these European flelds it appears to be a mass of brown, 

h, or yellow scales, which when softened can be molded like beeswax. 
As made from petroleum, it is in the form of atranslucent crystal, of a light 
yellow to bluish white color, according to the grade of distillate from 
which it is made and the chemical treatment to which it has been subjected. 

It is of interest to find that Mn was a product of commercial impor- 
tance | before petroleum o 


ist Selligue in 1839 and 1815. 
scribed 


5. White cry: ; Which needed but little treatment to be fit 
for making candles. 
$ Black lech : preserving tale, oods, etc. 
~ teh for me wW e 
8. An alkaline Soa; 


P. 

9. Sulphate of ammonia. 

10. Manure from the coke. 

1l. Sulphate of alumina from the coke. 

It is also interesting to remember that the valuable paraffin products ex- 
tracted from petroleum were not found as the result of a search for 
but in an effort to remove from lubricating oils an element that 

on which they were used. Samuel 


Downer, ments in this direction, chilled the oil until it solid- 
ified and then pressed it, the solid that was e be: 
Thi to-day is to slowly chill the heavy oil coming from the distil- 


chlo- 
uired temperature by the use of an ammonia refrig- 
e semisolid mass is then subjected to hydraulic 
ture of from 30° to 40°. Thecakes re: 


degree 


ut to its various uses. The tempera- 
fore it is pressed determines what is 
known as the melting point "of the wax; that is, the temperature at which 


it liquefies. 

many purposes, particularly for the manufacture of the finer grades 
of candles, wax that has undergone even the several purifying processes al- 
ready described has to be still further freed from oil. This isdone by wash- 
ing it with naphtha or Mure italmost to the point of melting, to drain the 
oil out of it, and then DEN once more after a htchemical treatment. 
In this way a most beau , hard, colorless article is secured, which is 
yee pure crystalline paraffin. It is put to a large number of uses, 
ut its test ee is in the manufacture of candles, where it is 
grad y displacing other materials. 


REDUCED LUBRICATING OILS, 


The paraffin au guas described are the result of the distillation of the 
residuum or redu crude 
parne diferent characteristics from 


vacuum stills are employed for this LAT pee. that is, stills built sufficien! 
standing a partial vacuum put upon them by the aii 
of AD during the run to accelerate the withdrawal of the vapors os 
ry rod- 
own as 2 TRIN oil works. The student of the 


sur- 

rounded by multiform products. 

The extremes of refined oils and of waxes are touched, while between lies 
a wilderness of products of all kinds designed to meet the varied tast 
whims, or needs of consumers. Someof the oils are mixed with the pre 
distillate obtained in producing wax, some aremixed with various or 
vegetable oils, and some are purified ordecolorized by filtration through ani- 
mal charcoal. Each process is a separate art. To become proficient in itre- 
quires years of experience. And each process has devoted to it intricate 
and expensive machinery, quite beyond our limits in such a report as this 


to describe. 
The advent of petroleum as a lubricant was almost as important as its ad- 
vent as an ill t. Its cheapness is reflected in the reduced costs of many 


lines of manufacture, where the friction of whirling machinery has to be 
overcome; not to mention its almost exclusive use for the lubrication of the 
rolling stock of vements in manufacture and more accu- 
rate methods of 


spontaneous combustion when heated by friction. What require- 
ments should be met in a satisfactory lubricating oil are admirably sum- 


marized by Prof. R. H. Thurston. wading a ot pee in his Treatise on 
Friction and Lost Work in — ork: 

1. Enough body, or combined and -viscosity,to keep the sur- 
faces bevween which itis from: soning — SUAKÍ- 
mrata ya 

T atest fluidity consistent with the preceding requirements, i. e., 
the least fluid friction allowable. 


3. The lowest possible coefficient of friction under the conditions of ves 
use. i. e., the sum of the two components, solid and fluid friction, should be 


minimum. 
4. A e capacity for receiving, transmitting, storing, and carrying 
t. 
— from tendency to decompose or to change in composition, by 


or otherwise, on exposure to the air or while in use. 
i6. Entire absence of acid or other properties liable to produce injury of 


materials or metals with which they may be brought in contact. 
7. A high temperature of và 0 m and a low 
ture of solidificati 


"This section would be incomplete without a D reference tothe crude 
r lu 


oil, secured in a few that can be used fo ppc ai caer prend in its 
natural state: the w. i-known Franklin — a Meam 
rry crude of —.— 


neighborhood of the city of Franklin: 
oi fromthe eR about Parkers- 


oua. andthe natural West Vir 
that State. These grades all come from . = — ad 
A me 0, 


altemm ofnotchiliingexcept at very low 
uns, thicken as they are cooled to the e — or below, 
but without depost it being now, we conceded fact 
that paramne 1n crystalline forra can not be produced — — oil by chil- 
Img, but can be obtained only by first the crude into distillate. 
EU dee MU erp —€—Ó— ——— and in this 


— — are being supplanted by manu red products, which imitate 
ble qualities ic toa extent—so much so, that a large propor- 
on or the goods sold as these natural crudes are theresultof mann: 


facture. 
EXPORT AND DOMESTIC TRADE IN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 
rt trade.—Barrels.—Cans and cases —Shipments in bulk.— Tank 
steamers and sailing vessels.— Tank cars,—Tank wagons.—New York 
Produce Exchange rales py ainsi) exports.—State laws regulating the 


sale of petroleum products. 
"EXPORT TRADE. 
Petroleum has undoubtedly reached a wider than any other prod- 
industry. quarter of the globe has been blessed by 
its beneficent light, Wherevercommeree dts way, has 


carry casesof Standard White. Shipsare 2 tour wharves 
for Japan, India. and the most. t isles of the sea.“ Everything- con- 
neci cent business 


with this magnifi 
We have seen that a silent revolution in the industry took — 
transportation of crude were found practicable. Another 


o-day the transportation of oil in bulk is displac- 
— some extent, not altogether, shipments in barrels.and to a 
lesser extent, cans. making of should be 
brieſty 
BARRELS. 


An excellent description of the manufacture, preparation, and ‘filling of 
by Mr. Bove ton 1 molal inspector ot the 

um Association, i^t usen Cantor — before the Society 
w years since to familiarize 


ore 

this outline describes the making of ‘but one of several 
kinds of packages for petroleum to distant markets. that it is et 
course entirely separate from the manufacture of the oil but a necessary 
adjunct to the success of the industry, the ramifications of the manufacture 
of petroleum can bo comprehended. We quote the. following from his iec- 


ture: 

he oak staves are purchased ready jointed:and ‘seasoned in Michigan, 
and the barrel heads are brought to the works ready glued up. The tirst 
operation in barrel making consists in fitting the necessary number of 
staves together in a thick wrought-iron ring encircling their lower ends, 
This is an operation a he some experience and judgment. The em- 
bryo barrel is then placed in an iron cylinder and ‘steamed. whereby the 
wood is softened. 2 staves are next enetreled by a wire rope connected 
with anengine. and are thus bent into shape and drawn together, a second 
strong iron hoop being sl on their upper ends to hold them in position. 
The barrel is then * fired ` burning some readily combustibie meii in 
the interior.and the curvature of the staves thus rendered 
number of extra tem 
on and drawn tow: 


operation performed upon the staves consi-tsin placing the "barrel in a 
tting the > tor the heads. 


„The barrel is then ready to receive the heads and to be h . The 
hoops weigh collectively about 12 ponada, and the le: ot tron re- 
tor a set is 443) inches. so that theont-turn of finished barrels 


—.— ee about 70miles.of hoop 


their fluid contents 
„about 1 — of 
ue to 3 ba being required. . —ů—— e barrels 
t. the barrels — up, and rotated so that the solution coats the entir- 
surface. the surplus being afterwards drained out. There is some pressure 
of steam in tho barrel during the operation, and a leak is thus at once 
shown. finally. receive a coating of the well-known blue t 
flied are arte - white paint on remped C = re- 
are often cleaned externally by an arrangement of rapidly ‘revolving 
wire brushes. are ‘steamed out. regiued and repainted. 
Before the barrels are fitted, the hoops require ‘driving’ to take up the 
shrinkage of the wood. This was done exclustve but 


succession of blows, against a number of hinged eae a quate ni 
circle the barrel and on which the hoops strike. With one such machine 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


the hoops of 2,000 barrels can be driven in ten hours p ere rim m p^ er pe 
boys—an amount of work which formerly entailed the hand labor of ten 


men. 
“The barrels are filled from a rack provided with a series of pipes con- 
T Bach pipe has at its exit end a float con- 


g are of wood and are pat in with glue. A pac which per- 
continuous and free from leakage as 1. as itis carefully, and the 
uous skin of glue remains intact, is thus produced. 


As already stated, shipments heretofore made in barrels to many ports 
are now being made in bulk by both vessels and steamers. eso 
Shipments, and the vessels carrying be referred to later. 

CANS.AND CASES. 


—— coo! oll to warm climates are made exclusively in cans, as bar- 
-€ per gallon, are Hable to develop leaks when exposed to 
decided. ee temperature. Deliveries to the more distant ports of 
China. Japan, india, Australia, the East Indies, and South America are still, 
and probably will for many years continus to be. made in these packages, as 


bulk vessels can not afford to engage in that trade because no return car- 
goes ca rent secured, so that the whole expense of the round trip would hawe 
to be borne K thay be of oll carried out, the steamer return em 


rectangular form, holding five American (or four Ring me 
imperial) galions,.and are put by twos into wooden —— — boxes. The 
outside — ot penc oneri saei — l Dy ie inches high and 
104 inches wide. i packap for handling, the 
weight of the NAMEN — Tul fullot oll oil oa ut 80 pounds. The man- 
ufacture of the can and of the case are distinct e the former re- 
quiring delicate and expensive eem. and a large force of skilled me- 
cs. Most of —€—— material used in tae cans, including the 
tin plate, 1s om £ngland,the major part of the eavy duty im- 
returned as drawback by the *overnment when the package of 
oilisexported, Tuts ts also true ot the case. much of the lumber used com- 
ing from Canada, a duty being à when it is brought into this country, 
and refunded on such portion of the lumber as is made up into the case and 
ship) abroad. Each can is fitted with a handle of wire or tin and a screw 
— yes —— oll may be . n — regen uso 1t. 
oil case’ ts vwo cans 18 4 ame t ects great on the 
skill of American inventors. 
SHIPMENTSE.IN ‘BULK. 


ion of our domestic trade in refined oil aud some por- 
—— eee been done in bulk. 
By this we mean that no package is used for the product as it 


finished m itis — —.— —.— Men — 
pum; to storage tan 

— . ai m to barges or tank cars. These ca it to the 

where it is in bulk into tanks, from which it in delivered to 


dealers’ tanks. to be by them 


eter the customer, or, in some cases, direct from the tank wagon to 


But stis mode Tor export trade is of recent growth. 
When it was that "were economies to be secured by carry- 
ing oil abroad in bulk. that all of the weight transported would be — and 
em m the would be saved. not to mention rer et f bring- 
ing back emj verni e aa ag — een m Pneterea 
the barrels had “a burden to the foreign b; 


ted. S 
urpose. the small earnings on the investment, beca; 
must be 1nade Without cargo, the vario by ——— 


leum. 3 part v of the quotation em D pss LA de 
Inqu amo: troleum men 8 g merchan this 
elicited the » — . D nd considered »4 


- that the idea practicable, 
ret pe dia -known inspector: TT 
A work. ie has been tried three on s during the 


tage o e-system, sny wa; 
It might as well bring back barrels, which, under the present system, are 
— be prado and over again, but under the proposed method would not be 
— ae the export trade. 
the well-known shipping merchants, state ‘that -about 
eign year ago one of their vessels was fitted up with tanks for transport- 
in bulk. She proceeded on her journey and was never heard from, 
5e loss was undoubtedly due to her mode of carrying petroleum. Another 
shipping merchant stated that he believed the idea to be impracticable. It 
might be possible to make the tanks strong enough to provans the escape of 
the vapor of the oil, but all previous experiments had proved failures, and 
. V 
s 
“The ‘on in bulk movement üoes nt mest with Sacer DOE prectiol 


was 
Tho “ Vaderlaud " was not a suc- 
were fitted up, the **Crusader " 
Andromeda.” Dap eo (45 mall) 
of cy tinder tanks of different si 125 barrels, mak- 
ny the total capacity of the ship about a 2 aH pa The Andromeda 
3 72 in number. making the tota! capao- 

* — about 685,000 Neither of the steamers made many voyages. 
t when the tnought: was 5 resented. it soon became ap t 
CCC in the way of 2 ange. 
Sailing vessels carried from 5.000 to 8,000 barrels ea h. an! je about two 
and one-half to three trips p^r year; bulk steamers could be built to carry 
20.000 to 30.000 ‘barrels, or three times as much as a sailing vessel, and make 
year, or three times as many as a sailing vessel. The 
at — as many as fifty-nine different tank steamers 
red States abroad, and fully 76 percentage of the 
crude and refined oil, other than those in cases, were made 


Some of these steamers rig ei that is, turned into bulk boats, 
(—— aN Th erally be distinguished by hav- 
boilers: a of. as in the case of the ves- 
safety. Butmanyofthetanksteam- 
are models of marine 


constructed ‘especially for this service. 
architecture. They are built entirely of iron, inclu E e 


cess as a tank steamer, In ! 
and the!“ 


APPENDIX TO THE ‘CO 


17 5 1 whole body of ees ae etes etre ne 56 
ture forming necessary receptacle, occu: e space 
the skin or iron of the sides and bottom. This is 5 im; 


meda,” already referred to. decreasing the cost of transportation by increas- 
carrying capacity of the v , there being no erm emet ym be- 
tween the tanks, and decreasing the risk of fires and expl 
e spaces gave room fortheaccumulationofgas. Both these ob 
held true against the style of construction adopted later ofa double bottom, 
the bottom of the oil tanks being elevated a short distance above the actual 
bottom of the ship. The tank ships as now built have a longitudinal and 
numerous transverse bulkheads, which, with the stringers and beams put 
in to prevent the sligh est straining. make them, from à structural point 
of view, undoubtediy the safest and strongest vessels in the mercantile ma- 
rine. We find a clear and comprehensive description of one of the more re- 
cently built steamers, the Charlois.“ in The Marine Transport of Petro- 
leum, by Herbert Little, an English naval architect: 

“This vessel is 310 feet long, 39 feet beam, and 25 feet 3 inches deep, and is 
capable of carrying upwards of 3,500 tons of petroleum, besides bunker 
coal, on a moderate draft. 

“The requisite subdivision into eight tanks of moderate size is obtained 
by the introduction of nine thwartship bulkheads, which are very heavily 
stiffened and made extra thick to withstand the pressure due to any one 
tank being full while the others are empty. In addition to these there is a 
longitudinal bulkhead running the entire length of the oil compartments in 
the centerof the ship, which further subdivides each tank into two. Wells, 
or water spaces, are formed at each end of the oil compartments, which are 
filled with water when the vessel is loaded with oil, and thereby isolate the 
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caution 


ded at 
t, two 
or more of the oil are run u 
vided for this purpose, and when so 
than if arius freie in the ordinary double bottom; and. as these ves- 
sels dee ns e one cut of every two trips across the Atlantic, light ship, 
this is very important.” 

Experience has suggested some minor improvements since the “‘Char- 
lois’ was built. The vessels constructed later have somewhat greater car- 
trying Me wen The expansion tanks are not so large, but extend the whole 
— P of the oil tanks anor are dp to relieve. The strengta of tho 
hull has been still further increased by the addition of another deck or hori- 
zontal partition running through the oil tanks, dividing each into an upp r 
andlowertank. This iron partition, with its braces, adds materially to the 
— & of the ship both when empty and full. 

The change from barrel to bulk transportation means large economies in 
many ways. Before it was made oil was tilled into barrels, each package 
weighed by itself. then rolled to the dock front and hoisted up over the side 
of the ship, lowered into the hold, and stowed away. Each operation re- 
quired considerable manual labor. The sailing vessel, fora month or six 
weeks. was then exposed to the delays and vicissitudes of an ocean voyage, 
arriving at length at its ed port. Here she was unloaded, a barrel at 
a time. and the oil stored away in packages to be held until used, subject to 
loss from leakage and serious damage in appearance. By he new method 
of transportation. a steamer comes to the wharf. and the oil is pumped 
from the retinery storage into her tanks with great rapidity, the largest of 
the ships being loaded in from ten to twelve hours,even though they hold 


en the vessel is much steadier at sea 


to the vessel's stability at sea. four or tive times as much as the vessels of a few years ago. 
“It is usual to these expansion tanks about half full of ofl. The ex- A voyage of two weeks and perhaps a few days, the time being subject to 
tanks also serve the p ot very close calculation, brings the O to the fore port. Here it is un- 


carg 
loaded with the same dispatch that was used in loading: the oil being 
pumped into large storage tanks on shore, in which itis held without loss 
ordamage until needed: the steamer s immediately on her return 
trip Nota moment of time is lost and no item of extra expense incurred. 


TANK STEAMERS. 


officers an ' cabins and lery are abaft and therefore well We x u table giving the names of the tank steamers that were 
clear of the tanks. The crew are thed in the forcastie, and there is a in Petroleum from the United States in 1892. ‘There 
long th a shade or a deck. connecting it tothe | were fifty-nine in Those that carried cargoes from Philadelphia are 
poop. The shade deck was introd: rs to make | designated by astar. The ta she tonnage ot each ship, hercapactty 
vessel more seaworthy,as she is employed in the Atlantic trade, and | tocarry bulk oil, lengch, breadth of beam üepth, 
this considera uces the amount which she sails. second table gives similar information in to the 
ttings of this vessel are most complete, and, as a further pre- | bulk sailing vessels that took cargoes last year the United 


Oilcarryingcapacity. ““°S n —— 
Flag carried. 
gallons. |In tons. | Gross. | Net. | Length. Beam Depth, 
1;200,000| 3,480 2.914 1,910 290 42 26 | British. 
1,510, 000 4.450 3,897 2,927 345 44 27 | Dutch. 
650, 1, 800 1,864] 1,441 211 37 22 | Belzian. 
1. 2.0, 000 3,655 2,826 2.100 3¹⁰ 40 28 | British. 
1,500,000 4. 350 3,438 2,236 330 42 28 Do. 
960, 2,800 2,249 1,465 281 38 ?5 Do. 
1,400, 000 4,060 3,294 2, 150 330 42 28 Do. 
1, 260, 00 3,655 2,763 2,107 311 40 28 Do. 
1, 100, 000 3,195 2,411 1.573 294 37 26 Do, 
1. 350, 000 -3,920 3,393 2,179 333 42 26 Do. 
1, 435, 000 4,165 3,162 2,411 319 42 29 | German. 
1, 100, 000 3,195 3,095 1.995 334 44 21 | British. 
1,275, 000 3,700 2,794 2,090 310 40 .28 | German, 
1, 020, 000 2,960 2,391 1,858 305 39 26 | Spanish. 
720, 000 2,090 1.643 1,321 250 35 ?4 | Beigian, 
1, 200, 000 3,480 3,002 1,978 310 41 27 | British. 
1, 175, 000 3,410 2, 834 1,872 311 39 25 Do. 
850, 000 2,405 2,233 1,642 280 87 25 | Danish. 
980, 000 2,845 2,243 1,485 272 38 28 | Brit.sh. 
1, 200, 000 3, 480 2,707 1,814 310 40 28 Do. 
1, 500, 000 4, 350 8,525 2,210 330 43 31 | German, 
1,230, 000 3,570. 2,715 2.101 310 40 28 | British. 
1,425,000] 4,135] 219%] 2,4 318 41 22 | German. 
1, 225, 000 8,555 2,705 2,074 310 40 28 Do. 
1, 255, 000 3,640 2,750 2, 101 310 40 28 Do. 

1, 025. 000 2,975 2,597 1,881 300 87 30 Do. 
1, 200, 000 3, 480 2,737 2,096 310 40 28 Do. 
800, 000 2,320 2,123 1, 621 210 36 21 Do. 
1, 100, 000 3,195 2.397 1,503 294 37 26 Do. 
1210,00| 3.510 2707 2,099 310 40 28 | British. 
1, 100, 000 3,195 2,542 2,007 310 39 28 | Dutch. 
900, 000 2,610 1,979 1,509 270 37 25 Do. 
1, 155, 000. 3,350 2,70. 948 300 39 29 Do. 
1. 120. 000 5,881. REST: 343 42 28 | British, 
1,500, 000 4,350 3,342 2.072 330 42 28 Do. 
1, 100, 000 3, 195 2,357 1.554 294 37 26 Do, 

1, 400, 000 4. 060 3,300 2,153 330 42 21 Do. 
1, 500, 000 4, 350. 3,507 2, 257 330 43 29 | German, 
500, 000 1.450 1, 304 849 249 30. 23 | British, 
1. 175.000 3,410] 2.488 1,935 285 40 21 | German. 
1,170, 000 3. 400 2.835 1,872 310 39 25 | British. 
845. 000 2,450 1,808 1,214 -260 36 2 Do, 
950, 000 2. 755 2,421 1,634 260 39 21 | Belgian. 
1, 190, 000 8, 455 2.675 2,160 285 40 30 | German. 
600, 000 1,750 1,672 1, 086 260 34 21 British. 
950, 000 2,750 2, 331 1,596 292 37 26 Do. 
880, 000 2,555. 2,033 1,826 2:0 37 $25 Do. 

1, 185, 000 3,440 2,720 1,791 312 40 27 ‘Do. 
790, 000 2, 295 1,978 1,297 278 85 22 ‘Do. 
1,285, 000 3,730 3,25. 2,119 312 40 29 Do. 
mm Tm| fm| te] | | max. 
. 1,260,000 3,605 2, 75 2,110 319 40 38 Da. 
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TABLE FF.— List of steamers carrying petroleum in bulk from ths United States to foreign countries during the year 1892—Continued. 


* Took cargo from Philadelphia during 1892. 
TABLE GG.—List of sailing vessels carrying petroleum in bulk from the United States to foreign countries during the year 1592, 


Dimensions of vessel 
0 feet). 


19 
2 
22 
23 
2 
21 


*Took cargo from Philadelphia in 1892. 


BULK BARGES. 

There are several bulk steamers, smalier of course than the ocean steam 

in our coastwise domestic trade. But before either the 

ocean or coastwise steamers were put into service, many bulk barges 

were 5 moving refined oflan naphtha about the sea harbors. 

f transportation has grown in favor, and to-day, there isa large 

aon cf such barges, with their en dant steam tugs to furnish motive 

pore employed not only in harbors but in trade for consid- 

wae distances along nag he coast and up the rivers. The DASS 

or iron, some h to hold 500,000 gallons, the whole space of 

the We ball being divided forthe oil. Simpler in construction than 

bulk ocean steamers, they en it possible to move large quantities of oil 
with dispatch and eccnomy. 


are of 


TANK CARS. 


7 
ays of the petroleum industry: 
branches of the 


h 
Each Lach hail a about 4,000 gallons. The size has grad been 
length the cylinder and in ts ter until now many of the 
cars carry 8,000 gallons each. Cars hol thís quantity are about 32 feet 
in length and 6feetin diameter. The tank is made of quarter-inch steel and 
has on the top a dome, similar to a still dome, to care for the expansion of 


the oil. In the bottom of the car is an outlet valve with contrivances 
to admit of lines through which to empty . The total 
number of tank cars employed in United States is between nine and ten 
thousand. 
TANK WAGONS. 

Thed of oil he rob gta Fine pa MOS DEDE 
tation to its farthest ts. The wisdom of carrying in this way the h 

V M a steamer or a train of tank cars convey for considerable 
distances, be a ha tank wagon when the advan of moving the T 
quantity ity whic will hold, for the short trip it can make, may 
not be clear That there mu must be economy or other advan 


tages in this 
thod of transportation is indicated Sne rong rp it has gained, 


diameter, and 8 feet in length. mounted on 4 whee! ose used 
on heavy trucks, The mag ens ier from 250 to 1,000 4 the — 
sizes being used in cities ved level streets; mye mee er sizes 

the hilly outlying districts, or in sections where the is limited. A few 


of the larger wagons are rigged for three horses. Each tank has some sort 
of a manhole on top for the admission of the oil; and some one of the yari- 

ous d of outlet cocks and measuring devices for drawing out the oil. 
These, with the receptacle for the cans for the oil into stores, the 
driver's seat, and in fact ali of the minor features of the plan of the wagons, 
differ in different cities. Insome the s leave the oil at custom- 
m3 MANN, but usually are em the stores in which oil is 
50) 


oyed to supp 
RULES REGULATING EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM. 


Contracts for the sale of petroleum for ur ce are made subject to the 
rules of the New York Produce Exchange. is true of deliveries to be 
made from Philadel and Baltimore as well as from the port of New 
York. We raed ober ese rules = now in force: 

anal Dot white or better, with a burn test of 
110° eit or be abet — of a specific gravity not below t° Baumé, 


burning petroleum shall be determined by the use of 

the Saybolt electric instrument, and bep be operated in arriving at a result 
as ein In 110° and upwards, th points. after the first flash 
J, shall be taken at 95°, 100°, 


which F o and 
04*, 108°, 11 12°, and 115°. 
uim Bd apace after first flash, at 100°, 105°, 110°, 115^, 118°, 120°, 122°, 


—.—.— 
* Refined pe shall be delivered in bi bius. well ted barrels, with 


poly emer Aa Shall be well glued and filled wi one or two inches 
of the bi 

“Rofin 8 in barrels shall be sold by weight, at the rate of 6} 
pounds net e gallon. 


dme — eet tree visti inbarrels shall be weighed by half pounds 
ie io prons ss weight o of Mosque oc refined eg epe ge be not e 

nor more than unds, an e actual gross weight 
shall be i be plainly marked thereon. di 


hall be made of well seasoned white Sek HAM AN IDM ME 
Serge M lighter than as follows: Either »"- six T. oops, the head 
hoop 1} inches wide, A 16 gauge ard, quarter ER li 
inches wide, No. 17 the bilge ilge hoop 14 inches wide, No. 16 


collar hoop 1} oa 8 No. 17 pause, t 


with six iron a boos 1 


be l inches wid: 
uyers may t at their own e ness of the 
weight or oe aiding nee, pen e whole or part of any lot delivered, and thea 
fo Spoon o not less than 10 per cent shall be taken asthe 
— mer arr to be di from the lot. 


Pfainiy marked upon each barrel before it is filled. 
Sunes TAY test the accuracy of the tare so marked to the extent of 5 per 
ot, and the average difference — the tare thus ascertained 
e marked tare on the barrels tested shall be accepted as the average 
difference on the entire lot. Any excess of tare so discovered be 
lowed buyer. 
“ NAPHTHA. 


7 Baume. Shall be water white and sweet, and of gravity of from 68° to 


Ba 
“When naphtha is sold in bulk the quantity shall be ascertained by meas- 
urement on decks of the tank boats. 
icm in barrels shall be sold by weight, at the rate of 51 pounds net 
e on. 
Ao mee naphtha shall be painted blue with white heads, and 


NT — bow hed, and may be tested by the buyer, as provided 
the foregoing rules ting to refinded petroleum. 


RESIDUUM. 


“Residuum shall be understood to be the refuse from the distillation of 
crude petroleum, free from coke and water, and from any foreign impuri- 
„ gravity from 16° to 21° Baums. 

duum, when TE in barrels, shall be sold by weight at the rate of 


be weighed, and may be tested by the buyer, as provided 
in the foregoing rules relating to refined petroleum, 


EMPTY BARRELS. 


* Unless Maar ehe 1p ulated, empty barrels, = be understood to have 
last contained ei ed petroleum or naphtha. 

oe shall j^ s classified. according to the use for which they are fitted, 
as follows: 

First class shall include all barrels, which, if properly coopered, would 
be fit to canga fine petroleum or naphtha. 

“Second shall include barrais which are unfit for refined petroleum 
— naphtha, but which would, if properly coopered, be fit for crude petro- 
eum. 

Third class shall include such barrels as are unfit for either crude, re- 

fined dee or naphtha, but which can be used for residuum, if properly 


Cohen barrels, which would otherwise be first class, have been injured 
by. sand, Banc or water, they sball be placed in the second class. 

“When barrels are sold as they run, the term ‘as they run' shall be under- 
stood to refer to the condition as to the cooperage only. 

"When barrels have been filled with crude petroleum, and steamed out 
after shipment to Europe, and used for refined oil, such packages shall be 
placed in the second-class. 

All empty barrels must have six hoops, and be delivered in form, shooks 
GESTOS not being a good delivery. 
On reinspection of rejected barrels, the buyer must receive the pay for 
vac rejections as of the class designated by the inspector, and pay 
tion on such as he decides were improperly rejected. 
CONTRACTS AND DELIVERIES. 


„All deliveries and contracts for delivery of petroleui and its Lee 
under these rules, shall be of the prod on of the United States, unl 
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ified, but refined petroleum made from crude oil of the district 
known as* or oil made from crude oil of a similar quality or charac- 
ter, shall be excluded. 

„All settlements of contracts for refined petroleum and —— shall be 
on the following basis: In barrels of 50 gallons; in bulk on 45 gallons. All 
settlements of contracts for crude petroleum shall be on the following basis: 
In barrels on 48 gallons; in bulk on 42 ons. 

"All 9 shall be pping order. Tar and pitch barrels 
shall be excluded, except for residuum. 

* Deliveries of petroleum and its products, sold in bulk, shall be made in 
yard, at refinery or warehouse, free of expense to lighter, quality to be ap- 
proved in the tank at the time of delivery. 

* Deliveries of petroleum and its products in barrels shall be made in yard, 
at refinery or warehouse, pad sea-going vessels can load, or, if not, sellers 


to pay terage to vessel. 

“The words yard where sea-going vessels can load shall be understood 
bef — a yard at which vessels of at least 4,500 barrels capacity can com- 
plete loading. 

„The presentation of an invoice, weigher's or gauger's return, a certificate 
ot inspection of the oil, together with an accepted order of the warehouse, 
yard, or refinery, shall constitute a delivery. 

"No weigher's or gauger's return or certificate of inspection dated more 
than four days previous to the time of delivery shall be valid, and 
the said returns shall be verified on oath or affirmation when required. 

Petroleum and its products shall be held for three days from noon of the 
date of delivery of order, free of storage and insurance. 
the delivery order shall keep the goods covered by ce during the 
three Jays; it being understood, however, that the responsibility of the said 
mv shall only extend to due care in providing insurance, not to an: 

allure on the t of theunderwriters to pay losses which may be sustained. 

“Cargo contracts shall specify dates between which the vessel shall be 
ready for verae and also number of lay days vessels will have to load, and 
the term ' 8 ble to vessel is hereby declared to have no reference to the 
time when vessels shall be ready, but toimply that when ready sellers shall 
deliver and buyers receive in such quantities that the vesssel may be loaded 
in the specified lay days. 

It a vessel is not ready to receive her cargo on or within specified dates, 
a written notice to the buyers from the sellers on or before the latest named 
date that they are Lee vice to deliver as iper contract, shall be considered a 
delivery. so far as taining to the sellers all their rights in the contract, 
and the sellers may commence delivering any time thereafter on one day's 
notice, and may deliver until completed such approximate quantity per day 
as would serve to fill the vessel in the stipulated lay days. 


“ When goods are delivered to vessel by buyer's orders, the acceptance of 
them by buyer's tor shall be an A Rega pd ghe that the goods are 
1n accordance with the contract. 


“When petroleum or its products are delivered to vessel by buyer's direc- 
aoas ane seller's risk shall end upon delive: the goods to the ship's tackle, 
and seller may require evidence from the buyer that the goods are actu- 
ally covered by insurance until for. 

“When the capacity of the vessel exceeds or falls short of the amount 

ed in the contract, including the margin, then pe groan amount 

be delivered. In determining the capacity of the v: barrels of fifty 

net gallons capacity in case of refined petroleum and naphtha, barrels of 

forty-eight net capacity in case of crude petroleum, and barrels of 

pair Add Inga ons capacity in case of residuum, shall be the basis for 
se t. 


"On option contracts, when not otherwise stipulated, it shall be under- 
stood that ten days’ notice shall be given, five of which shall be within the 
delivery time specified. When the term fiat’ is used, it shall be understood 
to mean without notice. 

“ All deliveries shall be made before 5o’clock p.m. Parties origi- 
nal deliveries from warehouse or refinery shall do so before 4 o'cl m. 

“Each y to whom delivery is made on an option contract, and who in- 
tends to deliver the same out again on an option contract, shall note on the 
delivery order or memorandum attached thereto the time when received, 
and shall deliver the same out again within fifteen minutes. Parties having 
oil to receive. and which menos intend to deliver out sesa on an option con- 
tract, but who are pow from so doing by lack of time, shall make de- 
livery by 10 a. m. of the next business day, and each party receiving on the 
extended delivery day shall note the time and deliver out as above s ed. 
No deli shall be allowed beyond 12 m. on the delivery day so extended. 
Parties ding deliv orders or memorandums over fifteen minutes, 
except for cause acceptable to the committee on 3 shall be liable 
to the party me by such unjust detention to the extent of the damage. 

or all deliveries made before 3 o'clock p. m. shall be in legal 
tenders or certified checks. Parties making deliveries after 3 p. m. can not 
üemand legal tenders or certified checks; such deliveries, however, will be 
good if made in conformity with rule, but without delivery order. Pay- 
ment which was extended by reason of deli after 3 p. m. shall be made 
as provided above before 12 m. of the next ess day. 

“ When calls are made on option contracts, the o call shall be made 
by 10 o'clock in the morning, and parties on whom the call is made shall 
note on the call the time it was received; and if they recall on account of it, 
they shall do so within thirty minutes. 

of en contracts mature on a Sunday or legal holiday, deliveries shall be 
made on the 8 business day. 

“Contracts for the delivery of petroleum or its ee may be assigned, 
and the assignee shall succeed to all the rights of the assignor. 

“All assignees of such contracts shall be bound by the obligations of the 
original contracts. 

In case any party holding a contract for petroleum or its products shall 
become insolvent, then all such contracts held by such party shall me 
due imme siately, and shall be settled by the parties in interest at the mar- 
ket price of the day when such insolvency occurs, for the deliveries stipu- 
la in the contracts, less the customary brokerage. All assignments of 
contracts made in contemplation of, or after, insolvency shall be void. 

" Nothing contained in these rules shall be construed to prevent either 


of the nal contracting parties from making delivery to or cl 
delivery from the other party to the contract, but such delivery shall in no 
way o invalidate the rights of any assignee of such contract. In 


case, however, a contract has been ed and either of the original con- 
trac parties shall become insolvent, the other party to the contract may, 
at any time before the maturity of the contract, demand a sufficient mar; 
from the assignee to make the contract good at the market price of the day 
for the delivery stipulated in the contract, and the party calling the margin 
shall put up an equal amount. 

“Both shall be "M ap ong in such trust company as shall be agreed 
upon, and such margins s be kept . Ifthe demand for margin un- 
der this rule be not complied with wi twenty-four hours after said de- 
mand, it shall then or thereafter be at the option of the aforesaid party to 
the contract to cancel the same, and settlement shall be made at the market 


ES of the day next following such demand, for the delivery stipulated in 
rage. 


contract, less the customary broke: 


* INSPECTION. 


“B shall have the right of na their inspector, but shall dosoat 
least five days before the maturity of the contract, fail in which the 
sellers may employ, at buyer's expense, any r petroleum inspector 
approved by the Committee on Petroleum, and certificate that the ollis 
iu conf ty with the contract shallbeaccepted. On a contract for prompt 
delivery, or where no notice is required, buyers shall name their inspector 
— — contract is executed, other Wise sellers may appoint the inspector at 

uyer's expense. 

“It shall be the duty of the inspector to promptly inspect all s tend» 
ered, and in case of rejection, to notify the seller immediatel p end 
that he may be able to fill his contract by replacing the rejected. goods. 

"In case of dispute between buyer's inspector and the seller, in conse- 
quence of the rejection of goods, the seller shall have the right to name an 
inspector, and if the two can not agree they shall name a t inspector as 
umpire, and a majority of the three shall decide the case and render it in- 
cumbent upon the umpire to give a certificate in the regular form without 
reference to the dispute. pectors to whom such dispute is referred shall 
have held uninterrupted license from the New York Produce Exchange for 
at least two years. 

2 tors shall have the right to require barrels to be filled with re- 
fined p at least twelve hours before the goods are tendered for in- 
spection. 

“GENERAL RULES. 


“The forms of contract hereto annexed are hereby made part of these rules, 
and when not otherwise stipulated it will be understood that negotiations 
are based upon them. 

Washed or fictitious sales are positively forbidden. 

“A utes arising on contracts for petroleum and its products to 
be deliv in Philadelphia or Baltimore shall be adjusted by these rules. 

“All transactions in petroleum and its products among members of the 
New York Produce Excha shall be governed by the above rules, but 
not therein contained s be construed as interfering in any way with 
the ts of members to make such special contracts or conditions as they 


may desire. 
We ve below the form of contract for sales of refined oil in bulk and in 
barrels, as showing the general form of all these contracts: 
Contract for refined oil in bulk. 
NEW YORK, —,18—. 

Sold for account of M- To M- —— —— gallons of re- 
fined petroleum in bulk, color to be standard white, or better, burning test 
110° eit, or upward, at —— cents per PS cash on delivery. To 
be delivered in yard at —— option as totime of delivery during the x 

Subject to the rules of the New York Produce Exchange. 

Bro! one-half of 1 per cent by seller. 


Broker. 
Option contract for refined oil in barrels. 
NEW YORK, —— —, 18—. 
Sold for account of M- to M- ———- ———, — barrels — per 
cent, more or less, refined petroleum. Color to be standard white, or better. 
Burning test 110° Fahrenheit, or upward, at —— cents 


of , 18—, nor later than the —— of , 18—, with —— days to load. 
Subject to rules of the New York Produce Exchange. 
Brokerage one-half of 1 per cent by seller. 
Broker. 


It may be well to add that the 44° gravity, Baumé, United States Dispen- 
satory standard, mentioned in these rules, co: s to .8045 real specific 
gravity. Reference is also made to standard white color. There are three 
grades of color in export shipments—standard white (straw 
color), water white (colorless), and a shade of color intermediate between 
the two, called e white. One of the rules speaks of 110° fire test. This 
means an oil which does not te when raised to this tem ture in a 
testing kof — 2 — 
either of a urning piece of string, a 11 e lamp 


m er these laws generally poe the means for ascertain- 
xed a minimum limit in the flash _ 


lish war department. The test is to be found in the manner — f out: 


lined the law, to be explained more fully in our section on modes of test- 
ar has a different test, with a um of flash at 21° on the 
Celsiusscale or cen e division of thethermometer, corresponding prac- 


tically to 70° eit, their own instrument to be used. preparing 
oil for shipment to any country an effort is always made to have it compl 
with the legal requirements in to test, the oll being examined — 
ing to the mode of testing prescri by that country. 

STATE LAWS REGULATING THE SALE OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 

The Legislatures of nearly al! the States of the Union have enacted some 
restrictions on the manufacture and sale of oils. These show a wide diver- 
gence as regards the mode of examínation and the test bed. Itisnot 
our intention to review this confused condition of l tion. Thelaw in 


our State is that of May 15, 1874 (P. L.,189). Itis, haps, as simple and sat- 
isfactory as any. It fixes a fire-test limit of not less than 110° hrenheit 
for any illuminating product, such fire test to be ascertained on the Taglia- 


e that may be used by the inspectors of export oil. 
We append a copy of the law: * xpo 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE LAWS FOR PETROLEUM, 
[P. L., 189, May 15, 1874.] 
1. No refined petroleum, kerosene, naphtha, benzole, gasoline, or am 
fluid, be they designated by whatsoever name, the fire test of which shail 
renhe 


be less than 110° t, shall be sold or offered for sale as an illumi- 
nator for consumption within the limits of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
2. Said fire test shall be determined by an inspector appointed under the 
visions of this act, who shall use Tagliabue's or such other well-defined 
RE the ins rs of export oil, to the 
5 Heat with alcohol small flame; when thermometer in- 
dicates remove lamp; at 95% try for a flash, with small bead of fire on 
end of string, held within a quarter of an inch of surface of oil; replace 
lamp, and work oil up gradually from this point until the gras t is 

ore 


xs ed. EN pere p — Movie oil — run up 3° n. 
placing lamp, [o me, jus ore lam replaced, until re- 
sult is attained. = X : 
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3. The said inspector shall be appointed by the oome of gommen oe etre) 


one in each county in the Commonwealth wherein —.— 
as before mentioned, are manufactured: ME ERAT 1 —— 
there shall be more than one court ot common rv Sage the 8i ppointments 
shall be made by court No, 1 in said counties, and in any county wherein is 
situated a city of more than 300,000 inhabitants, in such case in Lieu of court 
No. 1 the appointment - r shall be made by the mayor of said city. 
Ls ‘The say 1 thelr office for the term of three years, un- 
ess sooner removed by rv ting power, for incómpetency, or found 


EX under the provisions o his act; vacancies in office to be tilled 

the 9 which the a E power is vested by this section. 

inspectors shall be authorized to appoint such clerks or deputies 

as Der may tind uisite for the carrying out of the duties under 

this act: the said clerks and deputies shall be paid out of the fees of the 
office, by the tor of the county wherein the ce is ormed; 


clerks and deputies are held answerable by this act, and subject to thesame 
penalties for violating any of its 5 as are el in this act for 
the punishment of the a) ipectors. 

Each inspector, deputy.or clerk, after receiving M Rape and 
prior to entering upon the duties of the ete = | for which e is appointed, 
shall file in the o 


said inspectors shallalso 
ale a bond, wi.h one or e d secures Y e similar to that of 


case any person shall 
package of refined oil, he shall c 
cents. Fe ces said E t a hr 


Pree of branding packages, to 
10°,” with name of 1 ea — oll so inspected shall 


her test, the inspector s| üesigna rover dem pasci 
The said inspector, or his clerks or deputies, shall and are hereby em- 
powered to enter any place or building where oil or fluids, as before desig- 


nated in this act, are manufactured, kept = store for sale or consumption, 
——— this Commonwealth. and in such counties e is sold and not manu- 


branded, he shall UNI or cause to be prosecuted the offender, as herein 
authorized in section 4 of this act; noc hargo shall be made for reinspection. 

6. Any person rre any of * provisions of this act shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be subject to 
a fine of not less than $250, nor more than $500, or im = not less 


kag api ear, or both, at the discretion of the court, one-half of said fine 
.. aara one rom school fund in the district 
— act San may have been committed. Also, if any person 


shall sustain damage to his propert 

violation of any of ats pr this act by another patani the person 
guilty of said violation shall be liable to the person injured for es 
sustained thereby. 

7. All the oils or fluids subject to quere under this act that may be 
found in the hands of those who sell in less quantities than one barrel, with 
a fraudulent brand or mark of inspection, or found to have been adulter- 
ated or not coming up to the fire test, as the mark of inspection would indi- 
cate, shall be subject: to seizure by the said inspector, and the i! Shall, 
after ten aded 1 notice, be sold solely for redistitlation, the pr. 
of such sale, after deducting the necessary expenses of sale and seizure. shall 
one-half be given to the public school fund wherever the seizure was made 
and one-half to the informer. 

8. Any inspector or deputy appointed —— Mv act who shall violate any 
of its provisions, nezlec to inspect 1 Seema or shall falsely 
brand any oil or fluid, shall be deemed M pedi 7 a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less than $250 nor more than 81.000, and 
be subject to imprisonment for not less than three months or more than one 
year, or both, subject to the discretion of the court, one-half of the fine to 4 
to the informer and one-half to the school fund of the district wherein t. 
— was committed, 

9. The packages regens v. edere manufactured for export Shall be branded 
with a emer by the urer with the words For export” all ben- 
zine, naphtha, hes any hydrocarboas, created in the manufacture of refined 
oil from hrpa petroleum, or otherwise manufactured, shall be inspected 
ed “ Benzine," and shall not be kept for sale or used in any wa; 
for givin, oF eight to be burned in lamps; and this act shall not be constr 


ers similar to gas in city gas works, to be used purpose, and 
ther the 5 for violating this section shall be the same as applied to 


eect a below 
tained in this act shall be construed or held to a; m any 


manner peu. a y kind of oil or fluid manufactured for export from tais State, 
or in transit from one State to another through the limits of this Common- 


wealth. 
11. TCC cause to be sold E 


MODES or TESTING PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 
Refined oll—Lubricating oils—Parafün wax. 


REFINED OILS. 


In addition to an inspection for color, which is a simple examination 

eim MO OO eg nde gage or, Which isa simple examtnatio — 
E PT to their fire test. The i of de- 
tween oll and naphtha. the product from crude than oil, 


ting purposes, 
Pom pedcs reel so low that the ga may 33 filled with gas 
osion follow. Ix mp ym t irr ge ele- 
propert y ven t fro 
nne gravity test 3 to show pU density of the 
a general way, the quantity of the heavier hydro- 


Gravity.—To make a test ioe foe ty, à tall glass jar is filled with the oil 
and a combined hydrometer and thermometer is immersed in it. Thebydrom- 
eter, which is graded according to the Baumé scale, ters the gravity, 
and the thermometer indicates the temperature of the oil. Standards f 
prepare require the oil to be at 60° temperature when tested, but carefully 


on and so to 
carbons it 


ndicate, 


etroieum products, a table showing th 

ty and aoe bes ig one gallon of oil foreach degree of the Baumé 
can be easily con- 
40 by 130, pius tt the degree indi- 


Fiash and fire tests. Sotho test for e euer isof but little moment in com- 

n with that to ascertain test of the ofl. Upon it the public 

ve to depend for a t seat the agree can be used for illuminat- 

ing with safety. Proper meth 8 care should be 

employed in manufacture to insure. in the finished uct, the absence of 

the more volatile hydrocarbons, which are vaporized at low vray ag ng 
— form an inflammable E up es in the oil reservoir of lamps 


Mines, No lamp is VOR dangerous oil and every lamp 
safe with safe oil” 
This does not necessarily mean the establishment of a high test cin Jer 
ment that be burdensome, both to the manufac! by 


ly enforced, is all is needed to accom: 
hile considering this topic wen rates fat Screg on forbear to quote a 
dont from an article by Mr. Boverton Redwood, the secretary of the - 
Re nay tion, and their „who was the associate of 
Abel in the — thorough in tion of the subject made 
in in England bet ide the DNO of the law now in force. That 
ee — conclusion has been reached by every scientific st) of the ques- 
is reassuring to the people of A eret dur epe ohare petroleum 
. 1s so 


important: 
There are probably no grounds for 
tutes à article in the 
trary, there is a 
Thus, to take one 
an oilman's shop almost the e oair] portion of the contents of the shop which 
hadescaped destruction were three barrels of oil, 


escaped 

cording to the evidence the whole of this material on the 
ises at the time of the fire. zl . were a good deal nabs prom 
still held a considerable aeons y 

"Petroleum is, in fact, a far less dangerous pe an is 2 
posed, as was pointed out some ago. and 
erick Abel in lectures at the Royal enten 8 Statim 
destruction of petroleum-laden fire is very rare, and at least one 
case is on record where a vessel carrying petroleum having been set on fire 
by rt Many batrels disc e amare ptg and the cargo brought safely into 


the i heat to . 


pn been sub, in some cases so much 
charred that à minit biade could be driven through the staves, and yet 
these barrels still held the oil intact." 


When oil is heated, vapors are thrown off, and, being heavier than y 
they do not rise far from the surface of the oil under oe On passing 
—— over this surface. as the temperature of the oll is raised, there will 

first appear what the English petroleum uct of 1862 describes as a pale blue 
flicker or flash," caused by the vapor igniting and off from the sur- 
face of the oll. The temperature of the oll when this first occurs, is called 
its flash test“ or “flashing 
a point is reached at which 


hted taper. This is called its burning point" or fre test.” 
nition is always preceded a flash, but the difference in temperature 
between the points of flash bi to the eot 


va 
be clear from thís deseri 
1 com- 


oil and its mode of manufacture. Itw: 


bustion, as a 
taneous 5 wil 


minuteness every ste 
do the eie mechan 


end Of & string aer uan the wartacs the oil has been supplanted by mechani- 
ca! devices which the flame of a little lamp near to the or by the 
use of an oaee 

The a opted by the N E Produce Exch is that known 
as the bolt elects tester, which has been in use since 1879. It is much 
like the Tagliabue cup; but uses an electric spark instead of a burning 


When the The lamp is. of the oll reaches 90°, a; K 
acrossit. The lamp is then replaced under the water bath and the spark 


€— ure of the oil is 95°, 
1 US 1I He SRM ON E 
MUR MD „ pen cup, 
* —— lighted taper. instead of an electric 
point being that at which the oil itself ignites. 
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Ar rt agr ar neni een ere the world over is that of Sir 
Frederick A — the E liament, August 21, 1879. The 
— — ee eee — — Delafiy 
as follows: 


A cylindrical oll cup of gun metal or brass, tinned inside, 2 inches in diam- 
eter and 22 inches high, provided with a close-titting, overlapping brass 
cover which carries the thermometer and test lamp, is suspended in a bath 
or heating vessel consisting of two flat bottom copper cylinders—the inner 
one 3 inches in diameter and 2} high. the outer one 5} inches indiam- 
eter and 5}inches high—the smaller set inside of the larger, and the space 
between them tilled with water. The oil cup, therefore, is surrounded by an 
air ae of one-half inch, heated by a water bath, which in turn surroundsit. 

cylinder or = ket, 6j inches in diameter, surrounds the water 
—.— thermometer is provided for the water bath and another for the 
oil The light for testing is furnished by a little lamp, supported on the 
cover of the oilcup in such a way that, as a slide is 33 a 
square hole in the cover of - cup—it is tilted so as to the flame just 
below the cover, returning to its or tion as the ^ ideismoved back. 
Near the lamp is a little bead, the dimensions of which represent the size of 
the test flame to be . Where gas is to be obtained the € lamp is to b> 
replaced by agas flame; but the size of the flame is still to be regulated by 
the standard bead. 

Ihe temperature of the water bath is brought to 130°, and the lamp used 
for hea is withdrawn. The oil cup is then filled to within one-half inch 
of the with oil at 60° temperature, in position. When the oil 
reaches the operation of testing is Cae EE “the test flame being ap- 
plied once for every rise of one degree. Tais is done by slowly drawing 
open the slide—while a um 24 inches in orms three oscil- 
lations—and closing during a fourth osciliation. the movement of the slide 
oe Y light of the testing lamp below the cover of the oil cup, as de- 

above. 


LUBRICATING OILS 


In addition to tests for gravity, flash and burning points—which are made 
in ways somewhat similar to the tests applied to the € oil—lubrica 
oils are subjected to two other tests, to determine their viscosity.“ an 
their “cold test." By the former it is claimed that the Inbricating ing propor 
ties of the oil can be, toa large extent. determined. It shows its dity 
or glutinous quality. The test is made by noting the length of time occu- 
pied by a given —— of the oil in flowing through a ce, of 

scribed dimensions and form, at a given temperature; the 
required the greater the viscosity. 

y cold test is mr the temperature at which the oil —— or becomes 
cloudy, or ceases to flow because of the crystalliza of the paramn 
contains: Tha test is usually made by slowly cooling the oil ina small tube 
or long bottle, about 54 inches in eie and 14 inches in diameter, in which 


a thermometer is inserted to note the VVT 
flows when the bottle or tube is inclined, or the temperature at which depo- 
sition of parafin commences. 


PARAFFIN WAX. 


This is subjected to two tests: one to ascertain the amountof oil left in 7 — 
and the other to determine its melting The former test is ected to 


ify on coo! A 
to gently agitate it until a film of the tallizing product appears. 
teunperatare as nosed is the so-called Iu NI 


INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR IN PETROLEUM 
MANUFACTURE. 


parisom of records of Tenth and Eleventh United States Census—Num- 
ber of employés during 1859)— Wages paid in 1859— Tables of statistics. 


We have brought me enya in the — 8 that follow the records of the 
Tenth and Eleventh United States Census to petroleum manufac- 
ture. We have already, t the head of Lem inc production, compared 
these records so far as they cover the mining and storing of crude oil. We 
wili here simply at that the total number of men employed in produc- 
ing crude during the census year ending May 31, 1880, was 11,157. and the 
Wages paid were $6.587.000. The men D oyed during the census year end- 
December 31, 1889, were 19.832. and the wages paid, 7. 423.781. 
10 hei census fi ~~ on 8 -— out the other records M 
this report of the growt e petroleum industry. During the year of 
the Tenth Census, 17,417.455 barrels (42 gallons) of crude oil were consumed. 


During the year of the Eleventh Census, the consumption had increased ex 
FFF r cent. This merease 
506, gallons for the e year, or over 40, 8 tor ne wor! day of 


407,384 
the year. The magnitude of this increase can per! Uem ps y com- 
poen PE (only thr three years be- 
ore the Tenth ONE the total EET of orais had been much 
less than this cep veh pr pa n during ten years. The average 


eA the latter over five times, as much in the latter as in the earlier 


The reeords of the Eleventh Census on the employment of labor and 
wages, While not absolutely complete, are very comprehensive and, we be- 
lieve, unusually accurate. ore pe ACUS oy noter mite eic, 
mcer gite eme ees sl = MÀ petroleum - 
F tever men employ: producing crude 
oil. In both these ts the Eleventh Census exhaustive 
the . classified as to the branches 

ne. and the rates of . recei Our tables BB. CC. and EE, 
eee the Eleventh Census, show these facts fully in refer- 
e production of crude. F — Ge 

ing the record of labor employed and wages recetved in man 


countless products of petroleum. The numbers employed in each class of 
work were as follows: 


. 


u24.5N 


reegersberser 


Seuss 


m 


Various helpers. . .........----- 


This shows a total of 11,180 men. To these must be added 1,355 men noted 
on reports not made in sufficient detail to admit of classification. 


This makes the total employés in manufacturing ...................- 12, 535 
The record of men engaged in production Shows ...................... 19,832 
Total m . S RJ RUASUp SURE 32, 368 


Large as this number is, it does not enumerate all the labor force of the 
industry. A moment's reflection will suggest that it does not include men 
occupied in E the crude oil by pipe or cars, nor in moving the yva- 
rious rail, barge, sailing vessel, steamer. Nor does it em- 
brace the would Corps engaged engaged in the many mercantile branches of the busi- 
ae — = d probably not be an overstatement to estimate the total em- 

eam industry at 50,U00. 


e 8 of w: paid, we are inclined to think, will compare favorably 
with those le a Aperi Other industry of equal magnitude. Of the total 
L n Fon gto ucts, only 1,310, or less 


s per day, while. 
„ pti ta e 4,528, or over 40 per cent, 
vere pali ast rave of & per day and above. — cent receiving 
M E PUT E De. J Epee oana Vorn EOR DOS: — — 
those Parnis Horona ium t of to-day's te, would show a con- 
siderable increase in the number employés, and if any change in wages 


— be advances. 
e following tables support the statements just made: 

Table HH.—Quantities and cry! of crude petroleum consumed, and of 
petroleum ucts manufactured for the years covered by the reports of 
the Sonen —— — — (year ending EN 31, 1880), and the Eleventh 
United ending December 31, 1880). 

Table thc 8 ital emp igyed it in the manu acture of petroleum products as 
shown the Tenth venth United States Census Reports. 

Table JJ. — of capital invested, cost of materials, and value 
of products in manutactur oe during the years covered by the 
th United States Census. 


Table —Range of wages paid in ra gp ied troleum products 
during the year ending —— 31, 1889. pe 

TABLE HH.— Quantities and values of crude petroleum consumed and of petro- 

products manu/actured, for tha years ona by th the reports of t Tenth 


ay 31, 1850), and the Eleventh Ui 


leum 
States Census osi niea Bre 1889). 


Increase of Elev- 
. 4| enthover Tenth 


Census. 


Tenth United 
States Census. 


Value. Barrels. 


consumed.....| ,417, ] 
rr 


Barreis. 


Crude pe 


Parattin oils.. 

Reduced oils.. 

Natural nl- 
red 


Ointments 
and 


Paraffin wax.. 
Residuum 


ucts 
altro ther 
products 


Total man- 


ufactured E 
products ..|19, 168, | 43, 705, 218 24, 073, 65 


74, 368, 451 10, 905, 30, 663, 233 
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Crude petroleum figured at 42 gallons to the barrel; petroleum products | TABLE Vi Lower ee it e, jm invested, cost of material, and value of prod- 
figured Rai lons to the barrel; parafüine wax Pied res 250 pounds to | wets in manufactu: petroleum during the years covered by the reports of 
the barrel. Value of products does not include packages. Values are in | the Tenth United St Census (year ending May 31, 1880), and the ni 
dollars. ` United States Census (year ending December 31, 1889). 


TABLE II.— Ca; yon er in the manufacture of petroleum products, as 
. ee the Ti and Eleventh United Stats Consus pad abri : 


Increase of the Eley- 
enth over Tenth 
Census. 


Eleventh 


Number, of firms or 


Total investment in plant 
Capital, other than that invested in plant 


Total capital invested 
Number of firms and corporations. ............ 


ine Tenth United Staves Census report was for the year ending May 31, | Total value of manu- 


. factured product, in- 
The Eleventh United States Census report was for the year ending De- | cluding packages..... 
cember 31, 1889, 


TABLE KK.— Classes of labor employed and wages paid in manufacturing petroleum products during the year ending December 81, 1869. 


[From data Eleventh United States Census.) 


Superintendents. Salesmen. Bookkeepers. Clerks. 


r Rate Rate do Rates| Rate Rate 
. 0. 
ay. th.| day. N as: 

6 soj 13] 85.41 1 | 85.00 3 
2 8. 2| 50 18 | 400 1 
3 8.00 1 4.00 1| 3.84 2 
2 7.83 7 $75|  LFj|.......| LI  12| $1285 |.......] 3 8108j|........ 3| 3.40 1 
1 z09| 5| ER 1| xs 5 
2 %% 2| 856 211 3.30 2 
1 5.48 43 3.35 1| 3.25 1 1 
2 5.00 8 3.33 1| 3.20 1 3 
1 3.40 2 8.15 78 | 3.00 3 
1 3.00 9 3.03 4| 2.92 2 
1 22 8.00 17| 2.86 1 
1 29 2.95 |...... 4| 2.70 4 
1 2 2.92 |...... 9| 2.00 4 
1 1 | 7e 4| 10 ——. 
3 4 100 ͤͤ 1.x... ,.. — ESR Nous 1| 225 9 

ien oro veis 2| 2.55 1) am) ? 


Boys, office, etc. | 


Rate | Rate x = x 
No. r r 0. 
week. day. day. m 


$1.33] 3| t375| 24 £2.00 $4.16 39| 22.13 
1.81 6| 8237| 95 1.92 4.00 11 89| 2.00 
197| 4| 330} 2 1.90 3.50 509 194 195 
100 14 z0| 3 1.75 3.37 5 5| 1.87 
:90| 42 2886 8 LM C b ico Ion sac 3.33 87 ei | 1.78 
0 4| 28 2 1.60 3. 30 6 30| 175 
88 7| 275] 1 1.57 3.95 90 2| re 
80 1| 267] 1 1.50 |: 3. 20 32 i| re 
sm| 4| 257| 2 1.25 3.00 17 1 1.66 
[7 | e| 250) 2|... 1.20 2.80 1 1| r5 

67} 2| 240! 2 ARE 2.75 5 4| 15 
e| s| 23| 2 2.57 231 S|, 135 
e| s| 230] 1 e 50 4| i5 
58| 55 228 S 9 
55 113 2.25 2.25 14 |: 
A 21 217 2.20 u 
aah pes 10| 200 4 
cone Panne GADOR recudd Rees skeet PASO inia STI Ray oen 1| 1.80 2 


: 2 n392 
4 Bins decise 


g2955832 


SEBGSSZSRRLETSE 
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TABLE KK.—Classes of labor employed and wages paid in manufacturing petroleum products during th: year ending December 31, 1839—Continue1. 
Firemen. 


Total, 69. Total, 16. Total, 21. 
Solderers. Capsolder- | Bricklayers. | Car-builders. 


; EEE] stetes Ne NS EE | 
3288 i IHE 
833 2 mannas ! : i 
TE $3 31 | HE HI 
8| } ay | * i 3 i j 
a i É i : j i 
$ | P BESRRASERES | Hii 
— 2 $8 gioieiciestcici ie in 
o 
EFE Liha barter SIRRIN ga e 
8 i 
325 f Esgsessgs 
38830 H goisian eimi " 
4 Al i dt : 
"HELL E * | E 


SSRASSSERS 
gicicicicicici iid 


SEBRRSS 
gieicicicici i 


SSBRRSASSEE |! 
Selelei stet | 


"EMRSSR'"ERS 


Keorgegga“? 


= na O m 
* 


Boilermen. | Bone-burners. 


IIR LL. - Bange of wages paid in „ products during 


the year ending December 81, 1389. 


[From data Eleventh United States Census.] 


Rate per o. 
day. N 
88.91 6 $2.92 6 82.20 11| $1.66 
8.33 2 2.80| 67 218} 30 1.65 
8.00 3 2.85 4 2.17 24 1.64 
7.83 2 2.81 8 2.15 39 1.62 
7.00 1 2.735) 61 213) 39 1.61 
6.00 3 2.73) 19 2.12) 137 1.60 
5.48 1 2.70 21 2.10 29 1.57 
5.41 13 2. 68 4 2.09 6 1.55 
5.00 5 2.07 1 2.08| 111 1.50 
4.67 3 2.66 144 2.05 3 1.49 
4.50 4 2.65 28 2.03 23 1.42 
4.33 3 2.63) 64 2.02 13 1.40 
417 2 2.62) 15 2.01 1 1.35 
4.16 1 2.60; 39 2.00 605 1.33 
4.00} 34 2.58 2 1.95 210 1.28 
3.84 1 2.57 5 194| 27 1.25 
3.83 1 256) 2 1.92) 49 1.20 
3.75) 11 255 13 1.90 161 1.17 
3.72 5 254 10 1.89 | 476 1.16 
3. 66 2 2.53 1 1.88| 43 1.14 
2.57 1 250 738 1.87 50 1.07 
3.50 12 245) 22 185, 14 1.00 
3.40 4 2.40 8 1.83 | 236 96 
3.37 8 2.37) 18 1.82 | 12 90 
3.35} 43 2.35) 10 1.81} 42 85 
3.33 | 29 2.33 6 1.80| 185 .83 
3.80 220 282] 2 178| 214 .80 
$25| 32 2.80| 749 1.7 2 2 
3.20 2 2.29 $ 1.76 | 23 -%5 
3.15 2 2.23] 6t 1.75 | 459 -6T 
3.12 9 227} 50 1.71 3 -62 
3.08 9 2.28| 23 1.70; 38 -60 
3.00 | 194 2.25 | 398 1.69} 19 .58 
2.95 29 2.2 11 1.07 22 .55 


STATISTICS OF EXPORTS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 
It seems almost incredible that the exports of petroleum 9 which, 


BEBER Gabe 


F it will be seen that the exports of illuminating 
Oils for the year en une 30, 1890, were 523.299.090 gallons, valued at $38,- 
610,638; for June 30, 1891, they were 571,119,805 gallons, valued at $40,221,201, 
and for June 30, 1892, 584,895,658 gallons, valued at333,541,224. It will be noted 
= the mely, Eri ear 1891 shows the largest quantity of illuminating oil exported, 

1,119, n and that the year 1885 shows the largest value, 


— ty 
The 


exports 2 or iuminating oils were in 1805 three times those of 1881. 
those of 1858 were twice those of 1866, and six times those of 1864; those of 
1871 were twice those of 1808, and twelve times those of 1861; those of 1877 
were twice those of 1571, and twenty-four times those of 1864; those of 1891 
were twice those of 1877, and forty-eight times those of 1864. Inother 8 
the te a of org oils gu themselves, beginning with 1838, in 1 

3 1877; and again in 1891; RM ION oF UNI wart 
twice those of 1 eight times those of 1858, sixteen times those of 1856, and 
forty-eight times those of 1801. Or to put it in another way, the average ex- 
ports for es week of the year 1892 equaled the total exports for the whole 


rs ae 
Exports of illuminating oll by countries, show: percentage 
ote — value sent to each country named, from July 1. 1863, to June 30, 1892. 
This table shows therelative value of the petroleum ts from America 
5 the different geographical divisions of the globe. It isof interest to note 
the proportions of theshipments that went to each. 
Table RR.—The petroleum exports by grades and shipping ports, from 
ui E aes 8 antiy and al f wire f petrol rted. 
ows i hapa EA value of eac 0 0 eum expo — 
Aude 8 oll, and residuum—each year, from 
al dalivery poris: enote with interest the wth of the 
In 1864 they were 21 percentof total from 
. — e United Seaton Pme: rcentage had increased to43per cent in 1888. 
RA 1874. although the Philadel rts were seventeen times those of 1854, 
percentage of the total was oal percent. By 188, although the Phila- 
—— were twenty-tive times those of 1854, the percentage of the 
total was Ges ip percent. By 1801, although the ee m exports were 
— fes in those of 1364, the percentage was only pA CA cent. By 
1892, the Philadelphia exports had grown to 47 times those ot , and to 32 
per cent of the total from all ports. 
M SS.—Petroleum exports by grades, from July 1, 1863,to June 30, 


This table—better, perha) than any other except our table B, which 
shows the same facts . ndn tothe eye—shows phenomenal growth 
of the petroleum industry. particularly in the line of a ree d In this con- 
nection we would call attention to the fact that a larg tage of the 
oil product of the a: is ep than thatot ang other pro duct except 
cotton. e ru = wn 


8 


— 


— 


— 
- P tO 00 e C» 00 63 09 C) He OL O i O3 et a DO t nt ee 


m EE, 


— 
Sete es 


myo gallons: and 1889 were 5 but 

total of over 163.00, 000 See 1891, of over 190, Po e — — while 189? pre- 

sents the largest exports on record—331,111,409 5 
Table UU.— Exports of paramn and 8 wax, from MT Rer 1, 1880, to 


as the accom tables show, have now attained such enormous pro- | June 30, 1892. 

pornon could have only Messrs Lockhart & Trade in this product is of much more recen Sape than in petroleum 
pany, of Pittsburg, haye been ered the pioneers in the | oils. Our table shows a similar increase. In 1 the exports amounted to 

[2 b distinc t oil | 5,383,821 pounds, valued at $437,187; those for 1891, to 66,356,003 pounds, valued 


ames Day sent 1,000 gallons of refined oll to 


E C, G. Fe in the same year, made —— to South America, Germany, 
and Italy, wever this may be, there were no exports worthy of the name 
before 1863 or 1864; so that we are not making an overstatement — 
that the export trade in petroleum has reached its present proportions in 


the short pace of thirty 
For the tables that follow. we wish to acknow' 
admirable and 


ledge our indebtedness to 
complete — of the Bureau of Statistics of the 
De If their information 


La oc go Serer ete an increase of over 1 .200 per cent for the € 
Table VV.—Average monthly and yearly export prices of crude oil, per 
gallon, in barrels, at New York. 
Table W W.—Ave: monthly and yearly export prices of naphtha, per 
geom. — Dee at New York. 
.—Average monthly and yearly export prices of refined oll, per 
eating d 1 at New York. 
It seems fair to conclude from these tables that the reduction in prices 
has materially aided the prid value of —— products in the sub- 


stantial increase in exports 8 2 — The avera 
United States Treas on Other exports for retined oil Lage e à for 1861 was 61} cen gallon; for 1871, 
are as accurate as that on 5 the work of this Bureau can not be too j cents; for 1881, 8 cents; 1891, 63 Sum for N. cents, or less than 
highly praised. Weare also ae to. the private records of the 
various branches of the Standard Oi ; those gi the m price 
uotations on export oils ha laced at our in barrels, and so include the cost of the . The average price of the 


oil for 1861, ä the barrel. would be not than 58 cents: and for . 

1892, not more than 3} cents, or hardly one-seventeenth that of thirty-one 
ears ago. In January, 1861, the price of a gallon of oil in bulk was 75 cents; 

I 1898, 1t was 3 cents, or SAY, ond one-twenty-fifth. This JR on 


Table NN.— D, petroleum, s Suomaa wing the quantities and values of | a ie o 50 gallons amounts to that in 1861 was 
the different vede "e ERE es to which they were sent, for | to buy 1,000 barrels of ol! will N ulk steamer load o! 2.00 
the year ending June 30, 189 barrels, or 1,250,000 gallons. 

Table OO.— of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of Tabie Y Y.—Tabie toshow the co resa eg ved Men Boas = oo 
the different se "iM and the countries to which they were sent, for weight of 1 gallon of refined oil at eiie aee 
the e une Baum scale. 

Hid the ts of this report permitted, we HM have carried these Tne Baumé reading can be readily converted into real specific edge DI by 

tables back and given er 3 tor earlier years dividing 140 by the sum of 130 and the degree shown on the Baumé scale. 


Table PP.—Exports of oils, sh 
countries to which sent, from July 1, to June 


quantities, values, and 


Real specific gra can be converted into Bat Baumé by substracting 130 trom 
the result of a Tabellen of 140 by the degree of — gravity shown. 


TABLE MM.—Ezports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of the grades exported and the countries to which they were sent, for the year ending June 
8 30, 1890. 


[Compiled from data United States Treasury Department.] 
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TABLE MM.— Exports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of the grades exported and the countries to which they were sent, etc.—Continued. 
[Compiled from data United States Treasury Department.] 


Refined oil. Lubricating oil. Residuum. 


es 
French possessions in Africa and adja- 
lands 


E EEES S epus s ipe Mia s i o a pie Mri idR NE E Drain e SUE ERE 1, 432, 240 PASE Sm Uk et ERG EG ENSE ae RS POTETE TRIN 
— 140, 264, 089 3, 670, 937 566, 495 
60, 960, 345 14, 886,635 | 2,233, 143 
325, 457 2, 070, 692 348, 019 
5, 107, 444 78, 120 8, 382 |.. 
3 rea 804, 000 74, 502 3,500 763 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, an nce 
ibid veg rer E xu Nue [senes — 2, 198, 385 222, 608 163, 444 33, 002 13 
Quebec, Ontario, > 
rc 2, 128, 453 197, 229 81, 009 1 
British Columbla 278, 224 51,786 12, 330 S. A EE 
Newfoundland and Labrador 499, 802 42,781 15, 556 5, 135 
British West Indies 1, 933, 096 204, 12, 911 4,722 
British Guiana. ..... 1,134,212 112, 096 6, 485 2, 506 
British East Indies 14,023,495 | 4,070,875 9,840 6,140 
Hongkong .......... 11,150,920 | 1.187% 885 ER 
Bri ssessions in Africa and adja- 
C0000 Pores 9.70 ze mL 
ons us — — D . 
Jud ͥ.m !...... (T 1,756, 780 167, 117 
752, 900 94, 653 
202, 646 30, 659 
747,751 | 1,642,830 
892,930 | 3,559, 375 
TA, 748 197, 648 
315,526 | 2,537,824 
420,128 | 1,754,827 
201, 980 21, 105 
287,262 359, 240 
SM 5| 78 
169, 400 16, 400 
228, 730 31,511 
1, 123, 251 131, 433 
151, 71,870 
305, 30, 236 
912, 241 
385, 87 
109, 261 
521,204 


TABLE NN.— Exports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of ths J ideo exported and tha countries to which they were sent for the year ending June 


(Compliei from data United Stites Treasury Department.] 


Countries. 
Argentine Republilo........--.......------.]..--——-—......]....-...-... 4,536 607 30, 681 
Austria-Hungary -.. 763,652 | — 95,138 . |... 15, 960 2,020 
Belgium 884 19, 070 2, 337, 080 302, 938 
989 4, 589 218, 171 73,728 |. 
200 65 28, 3, 063 1,533 
640 993 45, 485 6, 051 2, 103 
40 12 24, 353 1,434 718 
788 673 1, 606, 135 162, 315 186, 388 56, 554 
Sc 27, 160.660 | 92,586,321 20, 518 5, 339 
RE o IESE ees 712, 85, 380 31,224 9, 971 
420 3,783 9,135, 043 550, 575 68, 956 9, 857 
200 55 284,177 81,152 2,786 1,614 
929 234, 155 3, 764, 974 279,295 | 3,918,257 537, 508 
—— — — . 1 381,512 P irr dod e 
c s Y 1 
French possessions in Africa and adja- = 
8 232, 038 102 15; boo ret | iaa ENE 670 
— —— 187,071 | 8,599,741 225 590, 579 
Great Britain and Ireland 421, 126 1, 529 | 4,820,834 1.787578 2, 553, 646 
F 12r cesta ten pude ̃ ̃ — — zu EE aia — —— — ,990 WEE US S ATR 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
243, 414 34, 307 
20, 445 
p 
6, 456 
3,138 
12,184 
1,191 
15,249 
96,679 
8,812 
2,733 
74,031 
15,716 
95, 491 
,582 


Se 
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TABLE NN.—Exports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of the grades exported and the countries to which they were sent, etc.—Continued. 


Lubricating oil. Residuum. 


Gallons. | Dollars. |Barrels.| Dollars 


Countries. —u — 
Dollars. | Gallons. | Dollars. 


AA OA 856 1 T TER 
F 90, 8, 283 16, 3, 278 
65, 576 8.502 100,712 43, 502 
WTCC 1,004, 400 WWW ͤ neat Degas We teeth 
ESA BATEE E 390, 860 30, 651 208 111 
8,957,950 | 688,948 5.531 1.819 
„((( ene eeu et 245, 832 22; 199 120 00 | 
1,993,590 | — 173,591 495 330 
165,880 | — 320,950 40, 812 10, 449 
165,142 | — 128,036 9,353 4, 381 
— 840 430,073 25,015 | 8,212 


91,415,095 | 5,876,452 | 12, 171, 147 571, 119,805 | 40,221, 201 | 33,514,730 | 4, 858, 603 


TABLE OO.— Exports of petroleum, showing the quantities and values of the grades exported and the countries to which they were sent, for the year ending June so, 1832. 
[Compiled from data United States Treasury Department.] 


Lubricating oil. | Residuum. 


Gallons. | Dollars. | Barrels. Dollars. 
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108, 592, 767 | 5,101,840 | 12,727,978 


TABLE PP.— Exports of illuminating oil, showing quantities, values, and countries to which sent, from July 1, 1868, to June 30, 1892. 
{Compiled from data United States Treasury Department.] 


1864. 1855. 1866. 1897. . 1868. 
Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. Quantities. | Values. | Quantities. | Values. 
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TABLE. PP.— Exports of illuminating oil, showing quantities, values, and countries to which sent, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892—Continued. 


1867. 
Quantities.| Values. | Quantities. 


Values. 


Central American States 
and British Honduras... 


DERI 
$88 


R 


E 


E 
8 888888 


E 


11, 040, 062 8, 380, 112 £2, 558, 490 TENE $3, 812, 828 11 136 $3, 539, 
, 040, s „ 548 
21,500, 841 81,941,137 | — 9,330,822 | 34,381,078 | — 8,523,806 | — 35,055, 780 11,469, 151 
4, 961, 982 925, 090 906, 556 2,977, 229 552,376 | 2,121,914 186, 470 
12, 932, 081 15, 022, 980 4, 582, 184 17, 384, 603 4, 295, 037 16, 363, 278 5, 127, 408 
i. ty ree 7, 069, 735 4, 263, 618 1.351, 199 7, 029, 027 1, 952, 528 6, 036, 303 1, 558, 139 
Pon erlands.. 4, 672, 663 6, 976, 595 2, 145, 205 7, 890, 367 2,015, 223 10, 153, 494 2,217,511 
Sie ict headend 2, 357, 139 4, 032, 542 1, 236, 220 5, 111, 826 1, 348, 028 5, 031, 920 1, 591, 821 
3, 894, 249 2,023, 389 592, 005 7, 162, 091 1, 854, 805 5, 827, 704 1, 667,781 
1, 085, 851 2, 106, 771 630, 453 3, 462, 611 898, 813 2, 623, 654 563, 225 
1, 065, 781 910, 043 276, 564 1,017, 042 253, 470 1,188,511 267,163 
313, 610 108, 562 31, 368 145, 431 1,832,012 378, 387 
1, 387, 688 1, 068, 244 SU Ite 390 2, 340, 804 1, 278, 609 
464, 392 9, 419, 391 923 782 12, 228, 452 2, 434, 190 

460 606 | 110,398,052 


Central American States 
and British Honduras... 
West Indies 
South America 
1 353, 028 1,475, 780 417, 764 2,083, 411 701, 198 
dup Republic.... 470, 964, 240 
Venezuela 3. 45, 406 
United States of Co- 61, 380 147, 991 51,761 
U wer ee 62, 238 904 230 60, 302 
= 162, 785, 20⁷ 160, 
. = S : 29) 449 
Chile... 164, 290 309, 08) 90, 974 128, 939 
Peru... 104, 023 303, 389 89,162 63, 563 
Total.. 1,032,853 | — 3,005,496 | 1,019,435 1,4€6, 858 
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Year ending June 30....... 1869. 


1872. 1873. 
Values. | Quantities, | Values. | Quantities. | Values. 


Total--------.| 1.504 15 694,068 | -2,331,609 | 749,389 | 


i 


Atrlea. . 45,204 | 0 19,585 | 115 — 73,078 i ; 242.870 | _€0,250 | 1,201, — 303. 507 
All other countries 117,910 | — 902.221; — 200,220 | 628,885 | — 178,731 845,608 | 91,887 
Grand total . 84,403,493 | 27,631,042 | 97, DT 29,804,193 | 132,608,955 31,189,730 | 122,539,575 158,102,414 | 37,195,735 
1874. 1875. 1870. 1877. 1878. 
Year ending June 30. 


Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. Quantities.| Values. Quantities. Values. | Quantities.| Values. 


84, 353, 405 A 9 255 83, 088, 800 rs orm :83, 490,602 20 rv $7, 035, 438 Soma 603 219, 
22, , 201, i A 1 ,215 
11,730,861 | ‘63,153,516 | — 8,092,491 | 66.056,28 8,559,850 | 87,397,471 | 17,202,904 | 85, 632, 598 Dei 
3:9,359 | — 2,022,408 923,557 | — 1,174,330: $29| — SSLSS| — ZIEL LL ll t. z 
5,506,531 | 28,601,255 | -3,656,989 | 32, 329, 030 963 4, 089, 603 
189,952 | — 1,745,580 | — 8,543, 761 1,310,819 | || 10,591,551 3, 368, 546 
113,901, 156 | — 2,255,917 | 10,109,370] — 1,270,790 | 12, 245,288 1, 984, 535 
5,544,146 | 1,009,990 | 5,921,550 886,349 | — 6,991, 823 1,241, 154 
77,022,720 | — 1,194,847 819,717 7608, 100 200, 240 1 
1 | eao] sosis] 7.8 539000 | mm 
Portugal 1, 297, 589 210,329 957,807 122,935. 1,020,249 247, 078 
Sweden and. ‘Norway 1.442.880 218,422 | 2,624, 709 342.28 — 2,076,503 500, 845 
Denmark 6,532,362 | 1,050,083! — 5,324,949 697.431 | — 4,760,380 11,291,597 
Allother 11,207,137 | 2 188,881 5, 842,54 896,754 | — 5,945,519 1/747 968 
Total....-----------.| 194,433,963 | 32,564,688 | 162,883, 180, 018,064 
British "North American: 
possessions............-.. 699,077 155,418 — 
i 623, 626 


Central American States 
and British Honduras... 


West Indies 


140. 370 
= 8, me; — 1,414, 504 
ongkong........ „ 
ä 3,411. 780 


tal] em] S| 


AfHe sciL NERLCINETL 3,054,133 | — 701,000 | — 4,950,313 828, 198 


55 SC ee NIBIL TL MGR 


Grand total........... | 217,220, 504 | 31,660, 955 [ 191, 551, 933 | 27,030,361 | 204,814,673 | 28,755,083 | 262,441,844 | 55,401,132 | 280,214,541 | 41,513,070 
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TABLE PP.—Exports of illuminating oil, showing quantities, ualuss, and countries to which sent. from Juli 1, 1963, to June 20, 1392—Continued. 


Year ending June 30 1879. 1881. 1882. 1883. 


‘Countries, | Quantities. Values, | Quantities. 
Europe—Continned. Gallons. 
3 17,564,344) 81, 753, 584 
eS Mee dE n 6, 630, 770 747, 
tea on Baitic and 
White Seas 3,141,915 
2,6 
2, 
6, 
0, 


mel sel epe m 
— — CCC 


184, 441 23, 662 


Possessions 1,285,213 


2,939, 509 345, 230 
6, 085, 728 667,444 
1, 815, 526 188, 782 
643, 028 "79, 818 
272,054 30.814 
‘1, 496, 500 1165, 30 
651, 240 T1, 758 
2,025,100] 29, 880 
421. 300 45, 268 
120,011 14, 300 


4,553, 200 
6, 608, 770 
7,078, 100 
2 
13,530, 904 
1, 671, 300 
2. 060, 80 


82,937,967 | 8,994,522 


55 [umm mm eme me — tael om 
— . e tea] imo 


| 


Gall Gallons, 
48, 781, 791 85,284,840 78.447, 181 | 88,190,411 | 71,627,222 | 85,318,087 68, 787,540 | 185,121, 207 
107, 703, 735 7,001,999 | 98,804" 7,759, 121 | 118.687.060 | 7,995,130 | 114.48, | 7,229. 342 
1, 864, 772 8.425 520, 39,787 | 4,012,742 | 334,030 | — 2,048,441 155, 101 
42, 732, 079 3,810,679 | 48.571. 100 — 9,833,852 | 44,293,813 | 3,012,002 | 45.705, 138 | 38,254,456 
cae 3335 ĩ See CI EL: 
758, 864 113.141 o 84. 7,190 541, 900 47, 635 
520, 186 16,942 ‘275, 057 4 eae! a 105,233: 7,785 
19, 839.742 507.107 | 1,421,008 113,997 513,719 | 417874 290. 505 23, 147 
2.675.601 282,622 2.607.920 227.120 3.719.699 | — 901.046 
6, 408, 682 650.575 | 8,258,506 669) 447 7,264,587] — 531.304 
432. 673 735,572 | 9,443,000 734,804 4,485,778 | — 395,337 
Y 868,617 | — 5,857,918 546, 722 751 
707 772 


814,497 779, 824 
366, 085 839 
74.544 82,533 
is zm 
63.200 65, 725 
142" U i 108, 776 
31,490 | 43, 966 
‘848. | 11,418 
1,781,572 1, 795,002 
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TABLE PP.— Ezports of illuminating oU, showing quantities, values, and countries Lo which sent, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892—Continued. 


1885. 
Quantities.| Values. | Quantities.| Values. 


12,751,901 | 106,000,902 | 9,574,183 | 115, 089, 05 
534,428 | 8,302,230 | 76.575 | — 6,920,074 061, 088 


2 203, 625 | 331,003 33, 605 
458, 243, 192 | 40,074,897 | 469,471,451 | 40, 634, 331 480,845, 1 | 57,308,967 | 456, 487, 221 | 36, 215, 410 


10, 961, 396 


Year ending June oo ureter aarian 
Countries. 3 Quantities.| Values. Quantities.| Values. 


Gallons. 


F 24,971, 602 $4, 826, 94,901,777 | $4,770, 821 

LRA LIS EINES 8, 455, 898 8,599,741 | 138,417,314 | 6, 158, 730 
191, 034 279, 995 005, 535 205, 560 

2, 609, 975 1,708,197 | 31,471,121] 1,451,302 

Rp 1, 797, 594 1, 495, 511 $24,113 | 1,450,946 
2,710, 886 2) 794, 315 780 | 3,288,800 

ce cim g 

seer 50, 941 MUN Wace Ec I 
E LT. 348, 393 417, 267 $83; 303 
686, 948 716, 047 

556, 573 336, 621 

242, 780 156, 625 

pA TAN Tabet ip LESE Pees E boy See 71 18, 908, 577 


AT P Me ats 5, 247, 155 259 | 551,076 


————— ÁÓ————Ó————MÓ— 2,123,532 192, 479 


PE 
8| 8| 
Ae 
BIE 


25 
2 


R 
8| 3238838 


216 

676 

380 

341, 651 

10, 006, 586 

7,027,512 | 730,508 | 6,933,031 | 716,051 8,805,909 | — 785,753 
| 4,005,514 38, 087 

571, 119,805 | 40. 221, 201 33, 541, 224 


TABLE QQ.— Ezports of illuninating oil by countriss, showing psr cant of total valus gt to e13% country nan, fran July 1, 1333, £0 Juns 80, 1592. 
[Compiled from data United States Treasury Department.] 


Mexico, Central American 


British North America. 5 and British Hon- West Indies. South America. 
uras. 

Per Per 

Gallons. Dollars. N N Gallons. Dollars. Gallons. Dollars. K oE 

value value. 
9,536,577 | 4,851,229 79.68 231, 420 87, 147 22. 946 38 386,144 | 221,503 697,410 482,720 7.11 
9,311,712 | 6,680,812 | 76.92 309, 410 36, 089 30, 228 35 613,621 | 516,435 . 95 502, 959 422, 983 4.87 
28,461,015 | 15,183,444 | 83.55 683, 329 192,884 | 103,045 57 | 1,160,400 | 644, 894 3.55 1,671,021 950, 880 5.23 
55, 306, 608 | 19,270,455 | 86.53 | 560, 178 141,385 | 63,516 29 19,912 | 421,992 1.90 | 1,972,600 | 841,304 3.78 
59,181,032 | 16,937,209 | 85.76 443, 941 55, 261, 166 95, 631 48 | 1,366,751 | 438,575 2.22 | 2,001,009 082, 573 3.45 
78, 076, O74 | 25, 374, 422 | 91.84 574,315 | 198,012 176, 747 66, 547 «24 | 1, 865,728 , 212 2. 38 | 1,546,418 540, 034 1. 96 
88,484, 474 | 26,856,400 | 89.91 638,952 | 201, 450,489 | 157,520 53 | 2,562,262 | 811, 864 2.72 | 2,852,003 800, 432 3.00 
121, 201, 190 | 30,835,608 | 90.32 460,612 | 130,360 316, 772 94, 253 28 | 2,585,072 | 703, 641 2.03 | 3,566,319 | 1, 032, 86€ 3.03 
110, 398, 052 | 26,977,875 | 88.25 | 405, 611 562,619 | 180,759 59 | 2,520,501 | 721,567 | 2.36 | 3,605,496 | 1, 049, 435 3.43 
141, 542, 824 | 32,279,394 | 86.77 | 491,806 452,599 | 150,140 .40 | 2,607,982 | 735,017 1.98 | 4,682,233 | 1,406, 858 3.91 


^ 
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TABLE QQ.— Exports of illuminating oil by countries, showing per cent of total value sent to each country named from July 1, 1863, 
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ai aad diede Hcicicict 
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South America. 


B | 3598 Rekha 
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SESS5z8S8*385$5]585s* 


total 
value. 


Per 
cent of 


LLLEEELELEUEELEEEE 


espe xy 
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SURCEUSRSSRERRISERE 
DEEELEEEEETEEEE ECCE] 
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TABLE RR.— Petroleum exports by grades and shipping ports, Jor each year ending June 30, from July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892. 
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TABLE RR Petroleum exports by grades and shipping ports, for each year ending June 30, from July 1, 1982, to. June 80, 1992—Continued. 
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Crude petroleum. xk _ ———————— —ę— — —2½—-̃ Total. 
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TABLE RR.— Petroleum exports by grades and shipping ports, for each year ending June 30, from.July 1, 1863, to June 30, 1892.—Continued. 
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TABLE UU.— Exports of parafin and parafin wax, 
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TABLE VV. Average monthly and yearly export prices of crude oil per gallon, in barrels, at New York, from January 1, 1963, to December 31, 1592—Continued, 
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TABLE WW.—Average monthly and yearly export prices of naphtha, per gallon, in barrels, at New York, from January 1, 1363, to December 31, 1832. 
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TABLE YY.— Table showing the coi nding real fic gravity and weight 
1 gallon af refned od ab 00" temper iuro for cack s bend d T. 
Specific | Weight of 

gravity. | 1 —— | Baumé scale. 
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OHIO PETROLEUM. 
Production—Products—Statistics. 
PRODUCTION. 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition the Log one of petro- 


leum, particularly that offered by the Standard Oil Company, 
was impressive and magnificent. Its cost was commensurate 
with the magnitude of the industry it typified. The judges 
made many awards, but one was unique in the mining depart- 
ment, if not in the whole fair. It was as award for the 
manufacture from Ohio crude, known as ‘ oil,’ of the best 
illuminating oil ever made from any kind of crude.” The 
breadth of this declaration arrests attention, and, had we noth- 
ing else to signalize the Ohio petroleum field, this alone would 
make it worthy of careful study. But a glance at the field's 
record shows that, for other reasons, it should not be over- 


looked. 

The total production of crude petroleum in the whole United 
States in 1893 wasabout47,000,000 barrels. Of this 14,500,000 bar- 
rels, or nearly one-third, came from the Ohio territory. Forman 
years, in fact up to 1885, the rere paren field was regarde 
as the undisputed source of supply of petroleum for the world, 
and up to to-day its production has aggregated 500,000,000 bar- 
rels, a quantity so vast as to be almost incomprehensible. Yet 
the Ohio territory, operated during only the past eight years, 
has already furnished within 4,000,000 lores of a round 100,- 
000,000, or one-fifth the quantity secured from the more eastern 
field during its whole career of over thirty years. 

The finding of what is known as the Ohio field, which is not 
limited to the State from which it takes its name, but, much 
like the Pennsylvania field, stretches out into adjoining States, 
was a surprise to both geologists and practical men. s of 
petroleum had been noticed from an early date in different parts 
of the State, and in three localities at least it had been obtained 
in very considerable quantities formany years. These were the 
Mecea field in Trumbull County, the Belden field in Lorain 
County, and the Washington field in Washington County. I 
will have occasion to speak more definitely of each later. I now 
quote the references to them in the report of Prof. S. F. Peck- 
ham for the Tenth Census for 1880, Nothing shows more posi- 
tively how far from the thoughts of all interested in petroleum 
production was the possibility of finding a field that would be 
surpassed in output only by the apparently inexhaustible Rus- 
sian field of Baku. I quote the only reference to Ohio as a pro- 
ducing territory in Prof. Peckham’s comprehensive and volu- 
minous report: 


Mecca is near the center of Trumbull County, which lies directly west of 
Mercer County, Pa. The oil oduced here is from shallow wells, 


less than 100 feet in depth, is of a specific gravity of 26 Baumé, and of very 


superior lubricator. The terri is almost 

north and sow by 2h miles wide, and lies € the west ener Moe HN 
Creek, with the village of Powers Corners near its center. La sums of 
money have been expended in boring for oil in the valley of the ah 
where there are numerous springs; but none of the wells proved profitable, 
although a small quantity of oil was obtained in nearly of them. 

The den district, in the southeast vus of Lorain County, 1s of about 
the same dimensions (4 by 2) miles), but lies with its longer axis east and 
west. Several varieties of oll are produced here from wells of different 
depths. The more dense is black and has a specific gravity of from 26 to 28 
Beaumé, while the lighter is green, and has a c gravity of from 23 to 
36 Beaumé. It issupposed that thisterritory is than nt develop- 
ments would indicate, as wells have produced oilat Erramon and at M 
m ARA County, both of which are several miles east and southeast o. 

The Washington County district extends into Noble, Morgan, and Athens 
Counties, and for the most part lies in the vailey of the Muskinzum and its 
tributaries. Petroleum was obtained here in brine wells as early as 1814, 
and was noticed by Dr. Hildreth, of Marietta, in 1833, and again in 1836 

The Sorte of the Ohio field came most opportunely. The 
production in the Pe lvania field had shown some decline for 
several years. Export rillers and scientific geologists feared 
that the limits of the American industry had been reached. So 
high anauthority as the late Dr. Charles A. Ashburner, the emi- 
nent geologist, who made the oil fields of Pennsylvania his life- 
study, wrote in 1885 that in his opinion the boundaries of the 
oil regions were well established and that there was no reasona- 
ble expectation that any new or extensive field would be found. 
This was but another instance to support the maxim of the prac- 
tical driller, that“ geology never filled a tank.” Even while 
this opinion was being written, the drill was ponomatiig the 
rock at Lima to reach the oil reservoirs underlying so large a 
part of the State, and within a few months the great Ohio ter- 
ritory was an assured fact. 

Before telling the story of the discovery of oil in this field, a 
word should be said upon the geological scale or the structure 
of the formation underlying the State of Ohio. It is character- 
ized, both in structure and composition, by the utmost simplic- 
ity. The deposits are all stratified, having been laid down in 
water, and were never modified by high temperature. Evi- 
dently the waters of what is now the Gulf of Mexico extended 
over this 3 Up to the time of the e r do gas at 
Findlay, in 1884, followed by borings elsewhere w revealed 
gas and oil so F the State, the geological 
series started|with the Cincinnati of the Lower Silurian system. 
This search for gas and oil revealed a new formation below the 
other known series, namely the Trenton limestone. 

This is the reservoir of the enormous quantities of gas and oil 
that have since been secured. Previous to this discovery it had 
been ste that sandstone alone could be the home of oil. 
All of the production had been obtained from such a formation, 
called by the driller ‘‘oil sand.” It is self-evident that the pro- 
ducing rock must bs porous, and further, that, other th 
being equal, the coarser the and the thicker the stratum 
the greater the output. The Trenton is a magnesian limestone. 
Mr. Edward Orton, state geologist of Ohio, in his preliminary 
report on petroleum and natural gas, published in 1887, describes 

rock as follows: 

There isno sandstone of any sort within 500 feet on either side, above or 
below, the rock of or the oli rock of Lima (which are one and 
the same t ) so far as explorations to the present time have shown. The 

rock and oil rock are in many instances excepdonally pure magnesian 

estones. The structure of the rock, as shown by good-sized ents 
brought up from the wells after the use of torpedoes, or sometimes by the 
pressure of the escaping gas, shows the rock to be moderately porous, Its 
porosity is due to the interlocking of its crystalline growths. 

From the same report I take an interesting statement in re- 
gard to the quantity of petroleum in this formation. It is per- 

s fair to aay before making the quotation, that where the 
distribution is in so small percentages, the oil is of little or no 
commercial value: 

Co ni ived trol and 
widely dlmributed ADI Vury ABUNORRO substébean. Fe Grill cen scarcely 
descend for even a few h feet at any point in Ohio without showing 
the presence of one or both of them. The rocks of the Seste series can be 
roughly divided into three great groups—limestones, sandstones, and shales. 
Petroleum is found abundantly in of these groups. The percentage is 
small but the teis large. It is equally, or at least * ee „ dit- 
fused throughout a certain strata, while in others it is confined to ar 
portions or beds. An example of the first case is found in the shale. 

The Ohio shale, Cleveland-Erie-Huron of earlier reports, co! ofa 
series of hcmogeneous, fine-grained deposits, black, blue, and gray in color, 
300 feet thick on their western outcrop in Central Onio, but more than 1, 800 
feet thick under cover in Eastern Ohio. This entire formation is ere 
nae — is proved by an examination of drilling that represent the whole 
The black bands are probably mos; heavily charged. The chemist of the 
survey, Prof. N. W. Lord, finds tw -tenths of 1 per cent of petroleum as 


such present in these bands, and is certain from the nature of the 
that he was obliged toemploy that the entire amount is not repo: But, 
a ene to be but one-tenth of 1 per cent in place of two- 
tenths, calculating the thickness of the shale at its minimum, viz, 300 
feet, we find the total stock of petroleum held in the shale to be 1.560.000 bar- 
rels to the square mile, or nearly twice as 1 an amount as has ever been 
obtained from any square imile of the Pennsylvania fields. 

Of the limetones of the State, the water lime, or Lower Helderberg lime- 
stone, is probably the most heavily and — with petroleum. 
Drillings taken the stratum at a of 400 to 500 feet below the sur- 
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being found by Prof. Lord 
Peg tomy rte pei ot RR RAE ihe black . contains, 

two-tenths of | percent. The limestone has the same thickness that is 
draft to the shale on its outcrop, viz, 300 feet. The figures, therefore, 
duplicate those already given. The total amount ot oſl excseds 3,000,000 bar- 
Tels to the square mile. 

In November, 1884, natural gas was struck at Findlay, and a 
fow months later at Bowling Green. Encouraged by these suc- 
cesses, drillers started wells in many sections of the State. 
One was at Lima, put down by the Lima Strawboard Works in 
the early of 1885. The Trenton formation was reached at 
a depth of 1,247 feet. No gas was obtained, and, as if to add to 
the ppointment, oil appeared in the well. This meant the 
complete failure of the effort to secure gas, but the well was 
pumped for oil, the product being black, of 36 gravity Beaumé, 
and very offensive in odor. A second well, known as the Citi- 
zens’ well, was drilled during the summer of 1885, and made 
it evident that oil as well as gas could be obtained in Ohio. 
Mr. Orton reported in 1887 that on July 1,1886, the Lima field had 
57 producing wells, the outputof which up to that time had been 
51,000 barrels. He little thought then that the field would ever 
show, as it now does,an average of 51,000 barrels perday. The 
first large well at Lima wasthe Hume, which yielded 250 barrels 
the first day it wascompleted, in 1886. By the middle of the fol- 
lowing year the Ohio territory was an acknowledged source of 


supply. 

The fact that the producing rock is not a sandstone is so great 
adeparture from the accepted theories established by past ex- 
perience thatI am glad Prof. Orton has explained the condi- 
tions under which the Trenton limestone can perform the same 
function as a receptacle for oil that the sandstones of Pennsyl- 
vania have done. He does this very clearly in his report of the 
geological survey of Ohio, published in 1890: 

By the study of the facts of the new fields the conditions of its oil aud gas 
production soon came to view with great distinctness. In the first place it 
was learned that the common reservoir of both of these substances was not 
atrue limestone, a3 the name of the stratum ht lead us to sup but 
thatit consisted of one or more sheets of limestone or dolomite; 
these sheets situated either at the very summit of the series or dis- 
MANNA cee ee eee eer the uppermost 50 to 100 feet of the forma- 

n. 

The composition of the Trenton beds is that of an ordinary im- 

limestone. It contains from 80 to cent of carbonate of line and 
5 to 15 per cent of siliceous im: > COANE HOVER, Vii 
beds of Sees ee ee are brought to light by the drill, car- 
rying % to 99 per cent of carbonate of lime. This form of the rock fre- 
quently occurs at the very summit of the series, directly overlying the gas 


PRI and gas rock, on the other hand, as has been said, is generally a 
fairly pure dolomite of about 54 per cent of carbonate of lime and 44 per 
cent or less of carbonate of magnesia. 

The United States Geological Survey now recognizes three 
producing districts in Ohio. Named in inverse order as re- 
gards importance, they are the Mecca-Belden, Macksburg 
and Lima. The Mecca-Belden field produces only heavy oil 
from a few shallow wells. The product is a na: lubricator; 


Line Coopen, in July, 1887, it was agreed thatdrill should be 5 —— 
for the rest of the eae til suffi ng ucing 
oing of wells should be * 


Lima field does not reach a very large figure, because the early wells were 
mainly drilled on the edge of the field where the oil rock lies near its dead 
line. In the wells drilled during the last six months nearly 50 per cent have 
Thea forthe new wells of 


proportion of 
a) 


holes has m very small since the laws of the field have 
mately ascertained—probably not exceeding 5 per cent. The daily 
roduction of the Lima tield proper is not far from 14,000 barre It must 


borne in mind that ce recep has 
verse circumstances. D 


ese estimates are certainly wi! 
ture. The 


or 


restric’ 
be ruinously de 
The older centers could easily be impoverished without enric 


a le 

the new. With such a fleld at hand as wi has now been descri 

in which the e ses of drill and production are reduced to their lowest 
terms, crude petroleum is cer to becheap in any case. 


During 1888 the introduction of oil as a fuel was taken up and 
a wide market soon secured. This market and the success 
achieved in manufacturing illuminating and other products from 
the crude has enhanced its value until it has passed the old 
mark of 40 cents per barrel, and to-day much of it is being sold 
for 50 cents. Iappend a table showing the production of oil in 
the Ohio field proper since 1886, the year when it first became 
pominent. It should be understood that this table does not in- 
clude the production in Eastern Ohio, as that production is gen- 
erally classed with Pennsylvania oil. In passing, however, I 
note vis in 1892 it was 746 barrels, and in 1893 2,001,394 
barrels. 


Production of petroleum in the Lima, Ohio, district from 1896 to 1893. 


Years. Barrels. Years. Barrels. 
1— — eee 1,064, 0251890 15, 014, 882 
CC A ae — on Ops; Rae NI 17,315, 978 
Do UR e Y qd ane 9,089, 088. 11.1808... 2:2. Ere rre 5, 169, 507 
CCC 12, 153, 1891898 "ud 14, 451, 195 


I give also a table showing the number of wells completed in 
ar Kims district from 1888 to 1892: ss 


Number of wells completed in the Lima district from 1888 to 1892. 


that is, is of a character suitable for the coarser grades of lubri- | 1359 


cation without being put through any manufacturing process. 
There were only thirteen producing wells at the g of 
3 the production of oil in 1892 was only a few barrels 
over 3,000. 

The Macksburg field has been known for many years. Dur- 
ing the last two or three it has been greatly enlarged. Thenew 
development in West Virginia and Western Pennsylvania has 
extended over into Eastern Ohio. In the records of the Geo- 
logical Surveys this new production has absorbed the old Macks- 
burg output, and the whole is now classed as Eastern Ohio. 
This field produces oil similar in quality to that obtained from 
the Appalachian field of Pennsylvania, New York, and West 
Virginia. In other words, it is not a sulphur- d crude. 

The third district is the great Lima "amt y the most 
remarkable oil territory ever develo in country. The 
table of 5 which I will give later shows how great and 
how rapid has been its growth. This phenomenal increass in 
output has taken place in the face of the belief that the oil was 
available only for fuel A 8, evidenced until within the last 
two or three years by the low price that buyers would pay for it. 
The objection to the oil was its offensive odor, ee by the 
pu of sulphur. In the Eighth Annual Reportof the United 

tates Geological Survey, Mr. Edward Orton says of this fea- 
ture of the history of the field: 

On the ist of May, 1887, there were 444 wells in the Lima fleid. The num- 

has been increased 


ML — since this time on account of the deter- 
trict production. The 


ered necessary on grounds. Prom- 

t among these is the bringing in of the great wells of the North Balti- 
more field of Wood County, one of which has reached the amazing produc- 
tion of 5.000 barrels of oil in a single day. This is the highest mark of the 


ton 
Ataconference between the producers of the field and the Buckeye Pipe 


om 


PRODUCTS. 

In his report on petroleum, in 1892, for the “Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States," published by the United States 
Geological Survey, Mr. Joseph D. Weeks says of Ohio crude: 
Until quite recently all the oil produced in the Lima district 
was classed as fuel oil. This is no longer true, owing tothe im- 

roved methods of distillation." And again elsewhere: It has 
esu found that the oil produced in this district (Lima), which, 
because of its peculiar character—it containing a portion of sul- 
phur—it was believed could not be used for illuminating pur- 

oses, now furnishes most of the illuminating oils used in the 

nited States.” This is unquestionably an overstatement. The 
Pennsylvania field still 1 all of the territory naturall 
tributary to it in the way of geographical location, yet it is evi- 
dent that fair success has been attained in manufacturing sal- 
able products from Ohio crude. Mr. Weeks says in reference 
to the yields: “In a general way it (Lima crude) may be said 
to yield a comparatively small percentage of illuminating oil. 
In general it is customary to assume a yield of 22 per cent of 
illuminating oils and 15 per cent of naphtha.” I am told that at 
the larger works handling this crude notonly satisfactory illum- 
inating oil in many grades is secured, but all the naphtha and 
gasoline products and many of the lubricating oils are obtained. 
This enumeration of products would be incomplete without ref- 
erence to the fuel oil which has become so important a factor in 
many lines of manufacture. 

STATISTICS. 

My main source of information in reference to the capital in- 

vested and labor employed in the Ohio field is the admirable re- 


rt that à mega in the records of the Eleventh United States 
8 m this I take (1) the well records of the census year; 
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ices employed; (3) labor and wages; (4) classified wages 
reference to the capital employed, one quotation, made by 
way of comment by the special agent submitting the report, 
should be given: 


The total acreage of oil lands, both owned and leased, is 440,401. Of this, 
23,513 acres are reported as owned and 416,888 acres as leased. The total value 
of this land, both owned and leased, is given as $9,963,302. This is but 823 an 
acre, 1 fractions, for all the lands throughout the State. The 
value of the 371,619 acres of oil lands in the Lima districtis pus as $9,693.468, 
anaverage of $26 an acre: that of the 68,171 acres of land the Macksburg 
district is stated to be $255,811. an average 5f eere an acre; while the value 
of the 611 acres in the Mecca-Belden district is $13,995, or an average of $23 an 
acre. Itis evident, as has vege d been stated in connection with the gen- 
eral discussion of the value in oil lands, that this is an underestimate the 
probability being that to the actual value of the land owned is added the 
actual amount of money paid for the leased land, and these two sums are 


taken as the total value of all the land. Even with Lima oil at the prices 


in 1889, 8 


Statistics of the capital employed in the Ohio flelds in 1889. 
Total capital (real and personal) invested in lands, wells, leases, 


etc., and employed in the business $17,771, 152 


85 


E 
8188288 88 


Average value per acre, 823, 
Value of rigs, wells, engines, boilers, etc 
Value of tanks 


Value of pipe lines at wells owned by parties making re 
Value of 51 1n stock at wells December 31,1890 ............. Leg 
Value of other property and improvements 


BR] 


382 


All labor, not including office force: 
Number of foremen or overseers...........-....-...-.-.- 94 
Total wages paid all workmen of this class in 1889 
Number of mech 724 
Total wages paid all workmen of this class in 1889. 
Number of laborers 1,282 
Total wages paid all workmen of this class in 1889. 


ce force: 
Total number (aaia) E E A A sada E A v 
Total number 


Fom nes ot persons employed and wages paid 


om 


Wi paid for labor: 
TERM 


we 
In buílding or repairing 
A Poua and repairing pipe 


graz 
8585 
2532 
& 3 
8 5 
55 

B 


88288 
888 8 
^ 
a 
4 


‘Well cleaners 
Sundry mechanics 


PETROLEUM IN CALIFORNIA, 
Production—Products—Statistics. 
PRODUCTION, 

In his résumé of the investigations that had been made up to 
that time of the occurrences of artis in the different parts 
of the United States, Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, in writing to the 
Geological Magazine in 1867, stated that the presence of petro- 
leum in California had been known for a century. Certain it is 
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that the first white settlers reaching the Pacific coast reported 
its existence in many localities. I do not learn, however, of any 
praetical use being made of these deposits. or of any definite 
search being pursued prior to the discovery of SUM in 
commercial quantities in Pennsylvania in 1859. The oil exciti- 
ment that became so general throughout the country extended 
to California. 

I am told that in 1865 and 1866 some seventy oil companies 
were formed, expending large sums of money prospecting in 
Ventura and Los Angeles Counties, but meeting with little suc- 
cess. In 1866 Prof. S. F. Peckham made a report to the State 
geologist for his Geological Survey of California published in 
that year, from which I quote: 


The expectation of extraordinary results, that will admit of comparison 
with those that bave been produced in Pennsylvania,must besetaside. The 
expectation of a fair return and a permanently 3 investment may be 
reasonably entertained: and the application of c pital on this basis to this 
interest will make it of oe importance to the State, and especially to that 
particular section in which the bituminous outcrops occur. 


To many people California is the most interesting State of the 
Union. In like manner a study of the California oil fields re- 
veals many features to hold attention. The scientific chemist 
discovers in the crude a chemical element not found, except as 
a mere trace, in the constitution of the petroleum of other fields, 
either in the United States or abroad, with the single exception, 
I believe, of Galicia. This is nitrogen. Other crude oils are 
made up of varying proportions of hydrogen and carbon, rang- 
ing from 85 per cent to 87 per cent of carbon, the balance of the 
100 per cent being almost entirely hydrogen. California oil 
contains more than 1 per cent of nitrogen, as shown by the ex- 
periments of Prof. Peckham, and verified by subsequent tests 
of other experts. This fact opens up a wide field for chemical 
study, most of which has been as yet unexplored. 

He finds also that the oil belongs to the olefine series, with 
asphaltum for its base, which differentiates it widely from east- 
ern oils, that is, those of the Appalachian field as produced in 
New York, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, and of the Ohio 
field as produced in the States of Ohio and Indiana, all of which 
belong to the paraffin series. The California oil is therefore, 
perhaps, allied in composition to Russian petroleum, which has 
generally been re, ed as belonging to the olefine series, 
though I believe Russian chemists are now classing it with the 
Uu uso 

he chemist also finds that California crude contains sulphur, 
such as is found in the oils of Canada and the immense Ohio 
field; but the chemical combination of this sulphur with the 
other elements of the oil seems to be much looser than in the 
case of either the Canadian or Ohio crude. Prof. S. F. Peck- 
ham, to whom much credit is due for a compilation of the re- 
sults of his own study and that of others into the chemistry and 
history of petroleum for his report on the petroleum industry 
of the United States for the Tenth Census, speaks in one place 
of the California oils as follows. I should explain that, in his 
nomenclature haltum is the solid form of bitumen, and mal- 
tha the semiflui form, petroleum being the fluid form of the 
same substance. 


r portion being the product of the decomposition of petroleum. 
Witte the remainder occurs in veins [^t „ 


aggrega! usands 
scattered over this region of every possible degree of purity, but it is so dim- 


cult to handle, and so little is concentrated in one place, that little use has 
thus far been made of it. 

In Southern California, throughout the same region in which asphalt is 
found, maltha occurs in great abundance, oozing from on tne hill- 
sides and in the beds of water courses in canyons, and after exposure to the 
elements beco: hardened into asphaltum. In consistence it passes by 
insensible gradations from a material scarcely to be distinguished from 

troleum to solid 33 It varies in specific gravity from 0.9903 
the heavier mate ,though heavier than water, still remaining 
lastic like mortar. Springs near the old stage road, between the Gaviota 

ass and the old mission of San Miguel (if my memory is correct), yield a 
quicksand cemented by maltha that oozes out and accumulates in great 
masses upon the side of the hill, becoming r: as the maltha changes to 
asphalt. At Rincon Point, about halfway Santa Bar to San 
Buenaventura, a bed of sand overlying the shales, which there stand at a 
high angle. is saturated with maltha for about 20 feet in thickness over 
many h ofacres. The formation is exposed in the ocean blufffor at 
least a mile. 
when trial borings for petroleum were being conducted upon 

ranch, in the Sauta Clara Valley, Ventura County, mal- 
tha was found at a depth of 117 feet too dense to pump and without sufi. 
cient tenacity to admit of being drawn up with grappl hooks, yet sum - 
ciently firm to the tools and prevent further operations. On thi 
plains northwest of Se an artesian b that penetrated sand. 
stones interstratified with e to a depth of 460 feet yielded maltha. 

In this region there are vast quantities of this material. which has not 
hitherto been found valuable, but which will no doubt at some future day 
be found useful in the arts. 


Ten years later, when he undertook the work e spera the 
report on petroleum for the Eleventh Census, Mr. Joseph D. 
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"Weeks, the special agent, made a personal visit to California, 
and studied on the ground the many problems connected with 
mining and manufacturing oil in that State. I am indebted to 
his report for much of the informationthat follows. Iquotehis 
summary of the 1 territory, referring later to his re- 
marks on the different flelds: 

The petroleum fields of California, where oil is found in merchantable 
quantities, are almost exclusively within the boundaries of the southern 
counties, though oil has been found in many other parts of the State, 

The oil-producing territory in California in 1889 may be divided into two 


eat sections: First, that included in the Santa Paula region, in which are 


‘ound the Ojai, Sesbe, ex-Mission (which includes the Adams and other dis- | 75°, is noticeable in the other fields, but isless marked. In the 
tricts), the Torrey Canyon on the San Fernando Mount: 22 miles west of 


Pico field it is 65° and in the Puenta 30°. 
Newhall; the San Fernando district, including the Pico, Wiley, and Else- 
mere fields, and the Puente district, in which only one field, the Puente, is | , Many of the conditions existing in the Pico Cañon are similar to those 


S in the Santa Paula district; but there are a number of conditions that are 
. — E eines E a , M a 
The wells in the Santa Paula subdistrict of the southern fields are in Ven- above, com s ee subfields, the ] mos á 
tura County; the Pico anå Puente subdistricts are in Los Angeles County. 8 the Wiley, and the Elsemere, which are recent developments. 


Oil was at one time produced in San Mateo County, a short distance be- e Pico field is some 7.5 miles west of Newhall, which is on the Southern 
low San Francisco, on the coast, and small amounts in other counties; but | Pacific Railroad; the Wiley some5.5 miles southwest, and the Elsemere 2.5 


miles to the southeast. These are all connected with Newhall by pipe lines. 
8 rey production in 1889 was in Santa Clara, Ventura, and Los Angeles A8 ban already been steed, drilling was begun in this field in isis An 


The oil belt commences near Santa Paula, in Ventura County, and ex- | 22 being the date of the be; g of the first well, which was finis: 
tends thence in a southeasterly direction about 80 miles, to Puente, in Los | tember 8. This well was drilled to a depth of 120 feet with a soring pols. 


Angeles County, taking in the Sespe, Torrey Canyon, and other wells in Ven- | At the depth of 30 feet oil was struck in a shale giving a p 
tura County, Pico, Newhall, e ali Puente and other districts in Los | barrels a day. At the depth of 120 feet oil was found, also in shale, the pro- 


les County. This belt has a variable width of from 2to 3 miles, though | duction being 10 to 12 barrels a day, In 1887 this well was deepened with 

Ange odern drilling tools to a depth of 600 feet. At the depth of 175 feet th 
oil is not found. all through the entire length,it being apparently in pools. Well pe closed by 7 aes A e b whet se. ax Me 887 t EA cm s 2 

The mining of crude oil in California has been attended with | further deepened to feet, but there was no increase in production. 
peculiar difficulties. The strata through which the drilling has | The bestsand was found in this well at a depth of 170 feet. W nage 4 
to be done stand at sharp and unusual angles. The drilling is | best sand was struck at a depth of 250 feet, the well flow Tom 20 to 25 
therefore difficult and expensive. Crookes holes result, in ree a der. s » Me ae N was 2 5 
which the drilling tools become stuck, sometimes even requir- ee 0 
ing the use of torpedoes to dislodge them, an operation which 1i tarrels a day a RR TA wall. No. 5 the first F 
must be followed by reaming out the hole and an expensive | struck at 900 feet, while in No. 7 sand was found at 850 feet giving a flo 
search for lost tools. Further, the wells have to be put down | well. The deepest producing wells in this district are from 1,400 to 1, 
on the sides of steep ravines or canyons, where it is almost im- " k Eataa: 
possible without blasting out a spot in the mountain side to se- | Other districts are spoken of as follows: 
cure a level space large enough for the rig and other construc- | i teow tie subdivision of tho and Black. The pueda oils are found, 
tion necessary for drilling. The oil-bearing strata are also | wells is about 4} barrels a day, and was found at a depth of from 600 to 800 
tilted the same as those overlying them, and in many places are | feet. Indrilling this well sand, not sandstone, was struck at a depthof from 
apparently broken. This prevents any successful calculation | {% to 600 feet. This sand followed the drill up the well fully 50 feet. E 
as to the continuity of a field when a well has once reached the | casing and the casing perforated. A similar phenomenon is noticed in the 

roducingsand. Prospecting is therefore much more hazardous 

California than in theother known fieldsof the United States. 
Na conditions 78 05 es * mp — S^ Ay dme sore 
territory to be develope anta Paula g the only field o 
"" extent, it having been tested continuously for more than 80 
miles. 


the Eleventh Census, will present the most important features 
of the different fields: 

The Santa Paula field includes a number of small subdivisions, such as 
the Ex-Mission, Adams, Sespe, Ojai, Santa Paula, Torrey Canon. and others. 
These cations are sharp ra cut laterally in the sides of the mountains 
and usually at right angles with the course of the range. The strata in 
these various districts stand at an angle of about 75°. In sinking wells the 
drills pass through shales until the oil sand is struck, which is from 2 to 
40 feet in thickness. This sand is believed to be in the tertiary, though of 
this there is some doubt. A red sand that used to be regarded as barren is 
now giving some very good wells. 


The unusual angle of the strata in the Santa Paula district, 


Santa Paula district. 

The Puente field is located in the Puente hills, 7 miles from Puente sta- 
tion, on the Southern Pacific Railroad. Oil in some instances is found ina 
shale, just above the sand, but mostly in the sand. Wells are struck at 
various depths, but the best producers begin at 500 feet. It is difficult to 
drill below 1.200 feet, owing to the caving in of the strata, noticed in con- 
nection with the remarks on other fields. One well has been drilled in this 
district to a depth of 1,200 feet, but the deepest produces at 1,000 feet. 

The strata are very much pitched and broken, dipping about 30°north, the 
strike being a little northwest of west. The field as at present developed is 
3,500 feet long by 800 feet wie. 

The first well was drilled in this field in 1883. The occasion of drilling the 
well was the discovery of a large amount of see near where the well 
was first Rot down. No. 2 and No. 3 were drilled early in 1884, and no others 
were drilled until 1885. The earlier wells up to No. 3 were drilled to the 
depth of 200 feet, and produced à heavy oil to the amount of 3 or 4 barrels a 
day. These are still iucing, but in smaller amounts, from 1 to 2 barrels 
daily. No.4 well, which was drilled in 1885, was also a small producer, 
peor 15 barrels a day. No. 5, drilled in 1 began with a uction of 
75 barrels. Three wells weredrilled in 1888 and three in 1889. e same diffi- 
enlty in drilling noted in other districts in this State obtain here also, such 
as crooked holes, caving in of sides, s; dra tools, etc. The cost of 
is krome ecd afootor more. In this district what is known as stovepipe 
casing is 5 
This is a thin riveted casing, two joints being put together, one 
smaller than the other. The inner casing on one end projects beyond the 
outer casing, while the outer casing projects at the other end beyond thein- 
ner, fo: a socket at one end, into which the projection at the other fits. 
The casing is ticked — at the joints, requiring no nuts or screws or 
coupling. The casing is sometimes packed down into place. All of the oil 
from this district is piped over the hills to near the Puente station, loaded 
in tank cars and sent to Los Angeles, and consumed for fuel. 

No dry holes have ever been found in this district. Every wellthat has 
ever been sunk was a producer and is still producing. The wells are all 
pumped by heads. Though one or two spouters have been struck, they 
soon dropped in production and are now pumping. 


I append a table showing the production of petroleum in Cal- 
ifornia since 1876. It will be noticed that the largest years were 
1887 and 1888. The returns for 1893 have not as yet been re- 
ceived, but the output has been considerably increased, Infact, 
those best informed on the situation will be surprised if the fig- 
ures, when completed, do not show a total production of more 
than 500,000 barrels. 

Production of petroleum in California. 


e 

The difficulty in drilling in the usual way because of the angle 
of the strata led to trials with diamond drills. Straight holes 
resulted, but the fine mud made by the drill seemed to fill up 
the interstices of the rock through which the oil had to pass to 
reach the well, seriously DE the output. When reamed 
out with regular tools, à marked increase in the production of 
these wells was secured. The angle at which the oil-bearing 
strata lay, and the fact that borings generally started from sur- 
face indications, led to the introduction of tunnels for mining 
the product. This was another idee at least in this country. 
Mr. Weeks studied this feature of production and reports: 

This method of producing oil has never been in great favor in California. 
It is somewhat dangerous, as is all tunneling. It is known locally as “Coy- 
oting.” There are E things, however, to commend it for these fields. 
As suggested above, the difficulty and expense of drilling, and especially the 
caving in of the wells, owing to the peculiar structure of the shale through 
which the wells are drilled, makes it dificult ani expensive, not only to put 
down wells. but to case off the water. In these tunnels there is no caving in 
of yes no casing, no pumping, and, in fact, no expense after the tunnel is 
once driven. 

The first or Stanford tunnel was driven 350 feet. One driven some four 

ears ago was 625 feet long. ‘The oil was found in different strata, and paid 
lor it before it was fiLished. The yield of this tunnel was about 60 barrels 
a day when first finished; now it is 8 barrels à day. The cost of driving 
these tunnels is from $5 to $10 a running foot. The wells cost as much as 
this at times. The size of the tunnelis usually 4 by 6feet. In 1889 there 
were four of these tunnels producing. 


Asa natural consequence of the slant of the oil-bearing stratum, 
some interesting instances have been noted of one well drainin 
another which had reached the same rock but on a lower level. 
Mr. Weeks cites a notable one in Adams cañon of the Santa 
Paula district. A series of four wells were drilled in succession, 
beginning at the base of the mountain a little above the point 
where the presence of an oil-bearing rock was evident from sur- 
face indications. The first well was sunk 110 feet and produced 
20 barrels perday. The second reached the same stratum at 
130 feet, produciag 25 barrels and stopping well No. 1. The 
third and fourth wells reached the rock at 330 and 682 feet, pro- 
ducing in turn 75 and 300 barrels n and each stop- 
ping the well below it. The last well produced, up to a given 
date, 123,000 barrels. and the four wells, 250,000 barrels. It is 
meh thatthisproducingstratum was tilted towards the moun- 
Two or three brief extracts from the report of Mr. Weeks, for 


PETERT 
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PRODUCTS, 


The crude mined in California is much heavier than that se- 
cured in the Eastern fields. Itaveragesabout27 gravity Baumé. 
But there are wide variations in different sections and at the 
same wells in the same section. Naturally. the yield of prod- 
ucts is therefore quite different. In the Santa Paula district 
the gravity ranges from 16 to 32, averaging, say, 26. Mr. Weeks 
tells of six different grades obtained on the same hillside from 
as many wells put down at different levels, going up the hill only 
400 feet. Taken in order, they were black oil of 26 gravity, 
black oil of 28 gravity, brown oil, black and tarry oil of 18 
gravity, green oil of 18 gravity, light green to yellow oil of 30 


largely 
used also for the manufacture of gas. It would seem as though, 
in her varied and bountiful provision, nature had intended this 
3 the native fuel of California, where coal is scarce and 
[c 2 
It is, however, only fair to the petroleum industry of the State 
to say that, in addition to the manufactureof illuminating and 
lubricating oils in great variety, other products have been pro- 
duced in whole or in part from petroleum. Among these should 
be mentioned paints of many grades, especially such as have to 
resist high temperatures, as on smokestacks and boilers, or the 
action of water, as on ship bottoms; or extreme exposure to 
the elements, as on bridges, roofs, and railroad cars—varnishes 
jepans, insulators for electric wires, water-proof cements and 
coatings, and printers’ ink. 
STATISTICS. 


The information secured for the Eleventh United States Census 
can probably be taken as fairly representing the industry in Cali- 
fornia at the present time, as there has been but little increase 
in output since the census year, in 1889, until the past year, the 
records of which are still incomplete. The information for the 
census report was obtained by a visit of the special agent on 
troleum to the California fields, and is therefore, beyond doubt, 
unusually accurate. The record shows a total production of 
crude oil of 303,202 barrels, valued at $356,048 at the wells. All 
of the wells o ted during the year were agg wells. Prob- 
ably to-day the number of producing wells has been increased 
to 150. 

Statistics of California oil fields, year 1889. 


Total number of prod’ wells December 31, 1889 
Number of wells com in 1889. 

Number producing wells 

Initial daily production of new wells (barrels)... E 
Value of materials used in caring for and operating wells in 1889. 


Total capital (real and onal) invested in land, 
etc., and employed in the business 
of acres of land owned 


Value of parties making report 
Value of oll in stock at wells Decem : ELA C — 
Value of other property and improvements 


$100 to 8200 per month. 
$65 to $80 per month. 
$3 we per day. 

0. 
$1.50 to $3 per day. 
$2.50 to 81 per day. 


50 . ires rry eir pet qr rt 
e, having a thí: 


PETROLEUM IN COLORADO. 
Production—Manufacture—Stauistics. 
PRODUCTION, 

While petroleum has been found in nearly all the States of 
the Union, the production in only four—Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and West Virginia—now exceeds that in Colorado, 
This is of interest, in view of the fact that the industry can claim 
to be an infant, if any has a right to that title. It is only eight 
years since the dr: g for oil in this field was undertaken with 
sufficient skill and determination to be successful. Eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven was the first year of the Colorado 
territory; production having been some 75,000 barrels. In 1892 
(the record for 1893 is not yet complete)the production was more 
than ten times as great; amounting to 824,000 barrels. 

With a daily production of nearly 2,500 barrels, a production 
that is probably restricted to this quantity by the limited out- 
let which the geographical location of the field makes possible, 
rather than the supply which natureatfords, we are entertained, 
on turning to the reference to Colorado crude in the admirably 
complete and comprehensive report of Prof. S. F. Peckham, 
for the Tenth United States Census, published only nine years 
ago. He groups the State, then a Territory, with Montana 
Wyoming, Dakota, and New Mexico. I omit in my quotation 
reference to the other Territories. 

A letter addressed to the Director ot the United States Geological Survey, 
July 6, 1881, in which uiries were made regarding the occurrence of pe- 
troleum in the Territories, was referred to the different geo stsin charge 

mmons re- 


l 
of those regions, and in reference to those named aboye, 8. N. E 
d mnes ows: 


bons, 
tematically exa: , wil be very likely. in favorable lo- 
to yield merchantable petroleum in 9 amount, if 
are such as to make it pay. As yet, however, but little has been 
done, and the returns of my rts, who were instructed to report on any 
leum wells that they co’ ‘hear of, contain no schedules on this in- 
. The information I can give you, 
ip tual s of 
I have occasionally heard of a little 


f water. 
bf . oil’ in a well on their 
es south of Canon City. 


Pr afew 
In brief, then, as far as I know, there is no actual production of petro- 
leum in my district.” 

He makes one other reference, which emphasizes still more 
strongly how recently the effort to produce oil in this field com- 
menced. It is to an article of great value, which has been widely 
Peg urere both in America and Europe, written by 

f, C. H. Hitchcock for the Geological Magazine in 1867, giv- 
ing the conclusions of all investigations up to that time. it 
fourteen geological formations are enumerated as sources of 

troleum. The second is the ‘‘Cretaceous in Colorado and 

tah, near te beds, not yet explored.” Prof. Peckham 
adds: Development since 1867 has added little, if anything, to 
the above as a general statement.” 

Overlooking the finding of surface oil at Oil Spr , İn Fre- 
mont County, which dates back to 1859, when it was vered 
by Gabriel Bowen, who sold his springs to A. M. Cassidy three 
qee later, the first productionof crude in the usual manner by 

illing was in 1881. To be sure, Cassidy started six wells, sink- 
feet, carrying one, as 
an experiment, down to 500 feet; but the only oil he obtained 
wasnear the surface. Insearching for water for the coal minesat 
Coal Creek, in 1881, oil was found at a depth of 1,260 feet. The 
Land Investment, Coal and Oil 3 of Cañon City, was 
formed and in a few months oil was struck in a well putdown by 
this company at Florence,a town which soon became the center 
both of production and manufacture. 

It has been in the neighborhood of Florence only that. oil 
has been found thus far. Two years ago, a radius of two miles 
embracing the region about this town and extending up and 
down the valley of the Arkansas River and back to the table- 
lands along its banks, would have taken in all the producing 
territory. Since then, drilling has been carried on successfully 
down the river several miles towards Pueblo. 

Before the 1 of the results of the investigations of 
Mr. George H. Eldridge, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, in 1891, the generally accepted theory about the geological 
source of the petroleum of this field was that given in the quo- 
tation below, taken from the Mineral Resources of the United 
States for the Year 1890, and repeated in the report for 1892, and 
again in tbe Report on Mineral Industries in the United States, 
asshowr by the Eleventh Census: 

The geology of the country near Florence is very simple. The Arkansas 
valley at Fiorence has cut through the L. mp, the upper member of 
the cretaceous, e the upper portion of Colorado group. the mid- 
dle member of the cretaceous. East and west of Florence the rocks of the 
Laramie sandstones and shales, with beds of coal ly nearly horizontal, 

on the mountain side. In the valley at Florence, where the 
nsists almost entirely of blue or 
biuish-black s c«ness of from 3.000 to 4.00) feet. The wells 
are 


in this shale, no well that has yet err tH down havi 
though some wells have been drilled 3,500 feet or more. T 


ing them with spring pole and drill to 100 
d 
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valley Arkansas these sedimen: strata are uplifted and rest 
against a eee aioe of the Greenhorn AT 
e slate or shale in which the oil 1s f southwest about ten de- 
grees. As stated above, the wells drilled in this district have — prs 
through the shale, which lies just below the drift; but itis questionable if the 
se, rap nn tense ndr indications are that it drains into the 
shale bably from the direction of Canon City. It is noted in that 
when the shale seems to be solid and unbroken no oil is found: but when, 
in drilling, crevices are struck and the strata appears broken oil is always 
sure to be discovered. A well at a given point, which when drilled shows 
crevices and broken strata, may produce 150 to 200 barrels a day; while 
another well 100 feet from it, ed through solid shale, will not give the 
least indication of oil. 

Mr. Eldridge presented a paper on The Florence Oil Field” 
to the American Institute of Mining Engineers in October, 1891, 
claiming that both the source and reservoir of the oil of this 
field is the Pierre formation of the Montana group of the Creta- 
ceous. 

Colorado presents one of the curious features common to petro- 
leum production the world over—the oil is found at different 
depths in the same locality. As I have stated, the first well 
found oil at 1, 260 feet. Other wells have now been sunk to nearly 
3,000 feet before the oil-bearing stratum was reached. Wells 
that have ceased to produce at one level, on being drilled 
deeper, have penawd ee ou et I NA. told of two ey 
300 feet apart, one of whic uced o paying quan Sa 
1,630 feet and the other had. to be carried down to 1,960 feet 
before oil was found. 

On the other hand, the Colorado field has certain character- 
istics peculiarly its own. The most importantis that the oil 
wells, iastead of showing a decreased output soon after being 
completed, actually show an increase. In one case a well made 
a gain each day for two weeks until the initial production of 90 
barrels had been brought o d perday. Inanother case the 
growth was from 150 to 210 Is per day, the yield remaining 
at the latter figure for many months. This peculiarity is prob- 
ably explained by the geological formation from which the oil 
is obtained. 

As stated in the petsgrapn quoted from the report of the 
United States Geological Survey, the crude is found in great 
beds of shale, the best wells being those that strike the shale 
where the strata are broken, so as to form crevices and chan- 
nels. The oil is never found, as in other known fields, in pools, 
but seems to flow to the foot of the well by way of these chan- 
nelsformed by the shattering of thestrata Tore eq comes 
into the shale from other rocks. It isc , also, that an- 
other peculiarity of the field is that the wells are not injured by 
being shut down. That seems at least to have been the ex- 
perience thus far. 

The latest authoritative record of the number of producing 
wells is that furnished the Eleventh United States Census. It 
shows about 25 in operation during the year 1889. Out of 14 
wells completed d that year, 6 were wells; the average 
production of the other 6 during the first 21 hours was 43% bar- 
rels. If we judge by the relative quantity of oil produced, the 
number of wells in operation in 1892 must have been over 60. 

I have here a table showing the production of crude in Colo- 
rado since the beginning ofidevelopmentin thatfield. It will be 
noticed that the production of 1891 was over 80 per cent more 
than that of 1890, and that the production of 1892 shows a still 
further increase of 158,500 barrels, bringing the total of that year 
up to the very considerable figure of 824,000 barrels. 


Product of crude oil in Colorado from 1837 to 1893. 


PRODUCTS. 

There are practically only two products from the crude of the 
Colorado field, viz, refined illuminating oil and residuum fuel 
oil. The crude is heavy, being only 30 to 32 gravity Baumé, 
and, as would b» expected from an oil of such density, yields 
little or none of the lighter hydrocarbons called naphtha. It 


is claimed that 35 to 40 per cent of good illuminating oil is ob- 
tained as a result of or distiliation. The balance of the 
yield is disposed of as fuel, although some effort has been made 


to manufacture from it some of the poorer grades of lubricat- 
ing oils and paraffin wax. 
STATISTICS. 
This brief review of the Colorado oil field would be incom- 
lete without some reference to the very full statistics collected 
or the Eleventh United States Census. The period covered was 
the year 1889. What similar records would be if they should be 
obtained of to-day's date, may be judged by & comparison of the 
production of crude for that year and for 1892. The total produc- 
tion in 1889 was 316,476 barrels, while that for 1892 was 824,000 
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barrels, The value of the crude produced in 1889 was $280,240. 

On January 1, 1888, there were 13,092 barrels in stock; on Jan- 

uary 1, 1889, 51,024 barrels. This latter quality was valued at. 
$45,267. The rigs built in 1889 were reported as costing $7,200, 

and the total materials used in drilling $27,500. There was a 
total acreage of 39,115 devoted to the production of oil, valued 

at 82,517,215. The total capital invested in land, wells, ete., and 

employed in the refining business was put at $3,000,000. I quote 

a table showing the employment of labor for the census year: 


Classified wages. 


Number 
of each 
class. 


Class of labor. 


From an address delivered by ex-Governor A. B. Fleming, of 
West Virginia, before the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg, 
Pa. on March 26, 1894, I quote the following in reference to 
in West Virginia: 


Prior to the war petroleum was discovered in West Virginia on the Little 
Kanawha River, and for some years thereafter quite an extensive business 
was done in its production in that —— D 


ry 
productive it bids fair soon to become the first. The defined lines consist of 
eral in a northeast and southwest direction, and in 
jun, Gordon, and other sands. 
been qoem prep e 
the of the people in the sections 
an idea of owth of this business 
barrels, which sold at an 
pri amount realized from oll 
$2,104,096.43. In 1893 the total output had swelled to 8,387,965 bar- 
zn À ee 02M Mor an amount of $5,535,- 
an increase of over „ one year. The daily average uc- 
1894, was 27,000 barreis, which 20 81 
sales amounting to $21,870. If this 
for the year 1894, and it is nier in- 
or decrease, the oil production of West Virginia 
this year will run to 000,000. 


$8, 

The number of producing wells in the State was 768 in 1892; there were 
1,400 in 1893, and at the present rate of development will probably approxi- 
Dobis dev ei ved including pipe-line investments, has cost 813.250, 

evelopm pipe- over b: 
000. great is prosperi 


and has contributed ina degree to the business ty and 
advancement of our State. 

For much of this development our people are indebted to the South Penn 
Oil a corporation of Pennsylvania, which has inv millions 
of dollars and ed great pluck and energy in the pioneer work of dem- 

ting the tence and capacity of West Virginia oil It is the 
the and pays out monthly for ^ 


I also submit the following statement cf the production of 
crude petroleum in West Virginia for a recent period: 


Total num- |Dailya 
Period. ber ot᷑ number of 
barrels. 
Year 1893 23, 089 
25, 


As to our petroleum abroad, I call attention to an interest- 
ing extract from the annual report of Worthington C. Ford, 
Chief of the United States Bureau of Statistics, in reference to 
the foreign markets for petroleum products. 

There is one American product which is meeting severe competition in 
foreign markets, and a competition. too, that has told adversely’ in many 
directions. The success of its only rival has been due to the natural protec- 
tion of distance, the advantage that arises from the propinquity to market. 
While the exports of petroleum in the form of ill Ling oil have shown 
a steady increase from year to year, with occasional fluctuations, yet the 
direction of the trade in this article has changed materially. Countries 


once good customers have diminished or ceased their demands. For exam- 
ple, Austria-Hungary, taking annually from fifteen to twenty-four million 
gallons, almost ceased her imports since 1887. 


By à treaty ar- 


5 to the American product, will 3 
ussian article. and so result in a Se of the 
a 


cus - 
tomer in American oil, more intent upon tos her own industry. So 
also the direct exports to S have come to an end, while Gibraltar 
ceased to be the importer of the millions of gallons that she used to be, un- 
doubtedly oil taken on Spanish account. 


Turkey 
oil fields, as its imports of oil from the 
The imports of and 


world there have occurred the sam 
ocal interest 


—.— dia. nA 5 

easure successful through vantage of prop: ty 
by the Russian fields. 

In 1887 and 1888 the imports Se gy into British India were 31,412,000 

and in 1892 they were 55,109,000 gallons, the general tendency being 

oils to supersede the vegetable oils used by the peasantry. 

‘Within the five years Russian oil has been introduced into India, and gained 


an im WP repre oe o ers uality and cheaper than the 
DOELEN OFL, for no other reason than the tower ht on the Black Sea 


mean the 
tates with 


issu tad al babes 


a osity, the first 

noted in 1886-'87. when about 1,500,000 

teur d oil ha i 
ports o vo 

the demand 


ons were imported. In that year 
this sho v 
0 


i 


weden, and the Uni Kingdom. Germany admits 
mineral oil for ustrial purposes or for refining, but not intended for 
manufacture of illuminating or lubrica: oils. ] 


Under certain conditions and under offi control itis free. A few coun- 
tries have a uniform rate of duty for all grades of reed uw discrimi- 


pain are design 
In connection with this extract the shipments of Russian oil 
to European countries during the eleyen months of each year 
will be of interest. It will be noticed that over 39,300,000 gal- 
lons more were ship last year than during the same months 
of 1892, while 1892 showed a marked gain over 1891, as 1891 did 


over 1890: 


First eleven months of 1890. 


Gallons. 
2. — 220, 427, 840 


First eleven months of 1891. , 503, 895 
First eleven months of 1892. A 511, 035 
First eleven months of 1888. leer snn onsa , 879, 140 


I append a table showing the Russian production of crude oil 
from 1870 to 1893, inclusive: 


Production of Russian crude oil. 
[From the report ot Industries of Russia," for the World's Fair.] 


Year. | Gallons. 

8, 000, 000 212, 000, 000 
8, 000, 000 248, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 372, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 480, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 600, 000, 000 
28, 400, 000 680, 000, 000 
48, 800, 000 800, 090, 009 
56, 000, 000 840, 000. 000 
99. 000, 000 1, 000, 000, 000 
104, 000, 000 1, 196, 000, 000 
198, 000, 000 1,711, 441, 200 
168, 000, 000 2, 084, 500, 488 


Fi for 1892 and 1833 are taken from reports from United States con- 
foray parum as the record in the report ot Industries of Russia" ended 
t ` 


THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mr. President, I again desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the manufacturing industries of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Thomas J. Stewart, secretary of internal affairs of 
iem iren has "bei completed the compilation of statistics 
from the reports of 421 of the leading manufacturing firms of 
the State. which will appear in the report of the bureau of in- 
dustrial statistics, to be published in a few weeks. The figures 
given show the conditions existing in 1893 as compared with 

892, the number of persons employed, the aggregate umount of 
compensation paid, the per capita compensation, and the value 
of the product. The figures are based upon the pay rolls, books, 
and bills of sales for the firms making reports, and are worthy 
of confidence. During the present great depression Secretary 
Stewart has received many inquiries regarding the degree of 
the depression, and therefore made the investigation, with the 
result indicated. 


GLASS. 
Returns were received from twenty-one glass eben 


firms. In 1892 they employed 7,402 persons, to whom they pai 
anaggregate compensation of $3,337,998, or a per capita of $450. 


In 1893 they iin p 6,719 persons, to whom they paid an ag- 

gregate compensation of $2,349,789, or a per capita of $349. A 

decrease in the number of employés of 94 per cent; in the ag- 

gregate compensation paid of 29$ per cent, and in the percapita 

compensation of 222 per cent. The value of the product in 1892 

was 86,565,572; in 1893, $4,829,618, a decrease of 20$ per cent. 
CARPET. 

Returns were received from twenty-six firms. In 1892 they 
employed 4,648 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate com- 
pensation of $1,924,105, or a per capita of $414. In 1893 they 
employed 4,097 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate com- 
pensation of $1,462,863, or a per capita of $357. A decrease in 
. of 11.8 per cent, in the aggregate compensation of 
23.9 per cent, and in the per capita compensation of 13.7 per 
cent. The value of the product in 1892 was $9,234,013; in 1893, 
$7,082,066, a decrease of 23.3 per cent. 

HOSIERY. > 

Returns were received from ten firms. In 1892 they employed 
1,796 persons, to whom sey paid an aggregate compensation of 
$461,401, or a per capita of $256. In 1893 they are 1,547 
persons, to whom they Ped an aggregate compensation of $385,- 
398, or a per capita of $249—a decrease of employés of 13.2 per 
cent, in the aggregate compensation of 16.4 per cent, and in the 
per capita compensation of 2.8 per cent. The value of the prod- 
uct in 1892 was $1,770,796; in 1893, $1,349,267—a decrease of 23.8 
per cent. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

Returns were received from 27 firms. In 1892 they employed 
5,390 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation of 
$1,937,652, or a per capita of $359. In 1893 they employed 4,537 

rsons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation of 

1,447,681, or a per capita of $318. A decrease in employés of 
15.8 per cent, in the aggregate compensation of 25.8 per cent, 
and in the per capita compensation of 11.1 per cent. The value 
of the product in 1892 was $11,264,092; in 1893, $7,630,682, a de- 
crease of 32.2 per cent. 
IRON AND STEEL. 


Returns were received from 218 firms. In 1892 they employed 
108,402 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation 
of $58,405,350, or a per epus of $538. In 1593 they employed 
94,719 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation 
of $49,768,854, or a per capita of $525. A decrease in employés 
of 12} per cent, in the aggregate compensation of 14.8 per cent, 
and in the per capita compensation of 2} per cent. In 1892 the 
value of the product was $228,217,050; in 1893, $194,034,177, a 
decrease of $34,182,873, or about 15 per cent. 


COTTON GOODS. 


Returns were received from twenty-two firms. In 1892 they 
employed 3,942 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate com- 
pensation of $1,419,435, or a per capita of $300. In 1893 they em- 

loyed 3,583, to whom they paid an aggregate compensation of 
1,043,853, or a per capita of $291. A decrease in employés of 9 
per cent in the aggregate compensation of $375,582, or 264 TE 
cent, and in the per capita compensation of 19j per cent. The 
value of the product in 1892 was $5,280,275, in 1893, $3,626,391 a. 
decrease of 31.3 per cent. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

In addition to the firms engaged in iron, steel, glass, carpet, 
cotton, woolen, and hosiery industries, one hundred other firms 
engaged in various other industries made report. In 1892 these 
firms employed 23,719 persons, to whom they paid an aggregate 
compensation of $7,823,479, or a per capita of $329. In isyv3 they 
employed 19,888 persons, to whom they paid an gate com- 

nsation of $6,256,225, or a per capita of $316. A decrease in 

e employés of 16,4, per cent, in the ag regate compensation of 
19.8 per cent, and in the per capita of 3.9 per cent. In 1893 the 
value of the product was $38,035,932, in 1893, $26,730,378, a de- 
crease of $11,305,554, or 29.7 per cent. 

Taking the totals from all the reports received we find that in 
1893 the number of persons employed was 155,299, the aggregate 
compensation paid $75,309,420, or a per capita of $485. In 1893 
the total number of persons employed was 135, 165, the aggregate 
compensation paid 802, 744, 603, or a per capita of $464. A de- 
crease in the employés of 20,134, or 1: i per cent, in the aggre- 
gate compensation of $12,565,757, or 1614 per cent, in the per 
capita compensation of $21, or 4$ per cent. The value of the 
product in 1892 was $300,367,697; in 1893, $245,282,609, a decreas: 
of $55,085,078, or 18+ per cent. 

The most marked decrease in the value of a product is thatot 
the woolen industry. The percentage of decrease in the per 
capita compensation of employés is much less than the percent- 
age of decrease in the number of employés, or in the aggregate 
amount of compensation. This is due ely to the fact that 
when a firm commences to economize in the number of employés 
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itis usual to drop from the rolls common laborers first, which 
results in keep up the average per capita compensation, un- 
less there is a radical change in the rate of compensation, 

Naturally there should be expected a reasonable increase in 
the number of employés, the aggregate compensation paid, and 
the value of product in 1893 over 1892, and looked at in this 
light the great depression that now afflicts our industries, the 
degree of which is indicated by these figures, is the more ap- 
parent and deplorable. 

GLASS. 

Mr. President, duties on glass, in all its branchesif the manu- 
facture is continued in the United States, are necessary only be- 
cause of difference in wage rates paid in England, France, and 
principally in Belgium and Germany, from whence come most 
of the imports. 

Glass manufaeturing is an industry especially adapted to this 
country. The materials required are found in almost all parts 
of the country, except soda ash and the sulphate of soda (or salt 
cake) now largely used instead of the soda ash, both of which 
are now manufactured to a large extent. 

The manufacture of almost all kinds of glass has been devel- 

to the full consumptive capacity of the country, and in 
most branches the capacity is so much in excess of the consump- 
tion that for several years pricesfor the American product have 
been forced down to very low rates, and many makers have not 
been able to earn depreciation of plant or interest on capital. 

The prices for foreign glass have also been greatly reduced by 
American competition. 

For cylinder window glass the foreign invoice price has been 
aue to an average in 1893 of 2cents per pound, from an aver- 

in 1833 of 33 cents per pound. and from an average in 1873 
of ok cents per pound, a reduction in twenty years of about 65 
r 


cent. 

The duties in 1873 were one-eighth per cent per pound higher 
than present rates. On the then foreign cost, the equivalent 
ad d pieces rate was about 37 per cent. The duties on present 
foreign cost average a higher rate, and yet the actual duties 
sorts now, and ever since 1883, are lower. Are not the present 

uties therefore justified by the enormous reduction in foreign 
prices, forced by American competition? 

The large importations of glass show that the present rates of 
duty are not prohibitory and scarcely protective. Imports of 
cylinder window glass average from 25 to 35 per cent of the total 
consumption while but two-thirds to three-fourths of the Amer- 
ican capacity has been employed during several recent years. 

Glass in most of its forms is the product of manual labor al- 
mostexclusively. Labor, severe and exposing, affecting health 
and longevity, and of the highest degree of skill, is required in 
working the metal into the various finished merchantable con- 
ditions; and on this account wages paid skilled labor in this 
country, as in all countries, have been high. The skilled labor 
wages paid at the furnaces in the United States amount to nearly 
half the total cost. The unskilled wages brings up the total for 
direct wages to from 62 to 74 per centof the total cost. To this, 
adding wages for unskilled labor in mining and preparing the 
sand, coal, limestone, lumber, and other materials, and trans- 

them to the furnaces, the total cost for labor averages 
BS to per cent of the total cost of production. 

Wages for bothskilled and unskilled labor in the United States 
are from one to three times the rates paid in Belgium and Ger- 
many, averaging over 150 per cent higher here. Duties to cor- 
respond are therefore necessary, but the consumer is benefited 
by competition in prices of the manufactured goods, besides the 
utilization of vast quantities of crude materials, large demands 
for agricultural and other products, development of manufac- 
turing sites independent of foreign conditions. 

uction in duties would also decrease revenue. Although 
prices have been reduced below a profitable rate, no manufac- 
turers’ combination or glass trust exists or has been found pos- 
sible, while such combinations by importers have been at times 
maintained. 

A general description of the history of glass and its manufac- 
ture will make clear the difficulties of its manufacture, show the 
great skill required therein, and make plain its importance as 
a staple manufacture well adapted to our conditions of life. 
HISTORY, MATERIALS, METHODS, AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE MANUFAC- 

TURE OF CYLINDER WINDOW GLASS AND GREEN AND FLINT-BOTTLE GLASS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Glass is a combination of sand, soda, and lime, or sand, soda, 
and lead, fused at a very high degree of heat. It is frequently 
modified by other substances to affect color or other properties, 
such as potash, lead, bismuth, barium, magnesium, and coloring 
matter, such as the oxides of cobalt, manganese, copper, gold, etc. 

Chemically speaking, glass is a combination of the silicate of 
soda or potash, with one or more of the following silicates, i. e., 
lime, Jead, magnesia, barium, etc. 


As it is found that a compound glass melts more easily, and 
is more stable and less liable to crystallization, the constant 
effort of the manufacturer therefore must be to make such a 
combination as will give the best results, and yet at a cost price 
allowing its general sale. 

Glass melts, according to its composition, at a temperature of 
2,200 to 2,800° Farenheit; itis easily broken, transparent, slightly 
flexible, and practically insoluble in water or acid. 

I say practically“ insoluble, because all glass in mass is 
sligh Y,50; and when powdered, appreciably so. Experiments : 
have shown that when a closed glass vessel partly filled with 
water (the weight of each being known) is heated for some time, 
and the water then decanted, that the water has increased and 
the glass vessel diminished in weight, proving the glass must 
have dissolved to a slight degree, but this action is so slow and 
so slight that it may be disregarded. The same thing is true of 
acids, except hydrofluorie acid, which rapidly disintegrates 
glass, and this action is used is the art for the so-called engrav- 
ing on glass. $ 

o produce this result the acid is used in either a gaseous or 
liquid condition according to the results desired; in the first 
condition the lines are opaque; in the second, transparent. 

The pem of engraving is performed as follows: The glass 
on which it is desired to engrave is covered with a thin layerof 
wax. With asharp poin tool the desired lines are drawn 
through the wax, leaving the surface of the glass on these lines 
exposed. The glass is then subjected in a closed lead vessel to 
the acid which attacks the exposed parts of the glass. After a 
short time the glass is removed, gently heated to melt the wax, 
and then appears with the lines clearly cut into it. 

Glass is a poor conductor of both heat and electricity, so that 
when heated at a single point it breaks in irregular fragments, 
a result shown when hot liquidis poured into a vase or glass with 
thick sides; but should the sides be thin the expansion taking 
piece rapidly through the whole mass it is not broken. These 

acts are taken advantage of to cut glass in irregular shapes; a 
combustible pencil with one end lighted drawn over the glass 
produces a fracture in the line desired. 

The breakage of glass is due tosuddenshock; where pressure 
is gradually applied its resistant strength is remarkable. Ow- 
ing to these facts about glass, it is necessary to temper all glass 
manufaetured before packing; this tempering consists in taking 
the ware after it is made and putting it inovens where the heat 
is very gradually diminished until the glass becomes cool. 

The color of glass has been found to change when subjected for 
along time to the action of ammonia. The same thing is true 
of the sunlight, which sooner or later affects almost all glass. 
This change is often noticed in old buildings where the window 
glass has an iridescent appearance. In new glass it occurs 
where an excess of soda has been used and the glass not prop- 
erly dipped afterwards; that is, not put in an acid bath. 


HISTORY. 


The question of the origin of glass has been frequently dis- 
cussed, but it is certain that its manufacture in the form of vases 
dates back to the earlier ages of the world. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson has shown that the manufacture of 
glass existed in Egypt two thousand years before the Christian 
era, judging from paintings found in the sarcophagi of the most 
ancient dynasties of Egyptian kings. Roig s it was known to 
the Romans several centuries before Christ, it was only after the 
sonnent of Egypt that the use of glass became general in Italy. 

ter Julius Cæsar conquered Egypt he imposed upon that 
country an annual tribute of glassware. Theindustry was after- 
wards established in Rome by Nero, and thereafter developed 
rapidly. The Venetians excelled in many branches of glass- 
making, and were the first manufacturers of mirrors. The use 
of glass in Rome soon became very general, Pliny saying, that 
baths, libraries, etc., decorated with glass.were not rare in 
Rome,” and Scarius caused a number of columns of glass to be 
erected in his dwelling. Mazois in his work on the Ruins of 
Pompeii says that, “if the employment of glass in the houses of 
the ancients was still doubtful, testimony to the contrary willbe 
found in the ruins of one of these bath houses.” A glass set in 
brass has been 33 through the centuries, and the size 
and thickness of the glass used and the manner of setting it, is 
thereby determined. 

From some of their processes and the work produced, it is 
evident that the Romans were very near to the discovery of 
plate glass, which discovery did not actually take place until 
seventeen centuries later. After the dismemberment of the 
Roman Empirein the fourth century, the Emperor Constantine 
brought the ee to Byzantium, according them many 
especial privileges, and in the tenth century its munufacture in 
Byzantium had reached its height. 

After the taking of Constantinople in the thirteenth century, 
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tho Venetians 

ufacturers, who 
few 
started the ind: in the Island of Murano, which was trans- 
formed into an industrial city from which the workers were 


rohibited from absen themselves; and it was here that the 
Dieter was first on on à large scale, and here also it 
is still carried on to day. 


In the sixteenth century glass industries were established in 
Germany; France, and England, and in the seventeenth century 
the Bohemian works took the lead of the Venetian in quality 
and produet, becoming the leading: source: of supply for the 
world. The glass produced in these works was purer and thicker, 
and it was here that the engraving on glass was first done. To- 
ward the middle of the seventeenth 8 Colbert brought 
some workmen from Urania and founded near Cherbourg, France, 
the first: manufactory of blown glass; for while glass is an an- 
cient’ manufacture, window glass is much more modern, and 
plate glass even more so. The early glasses were all colored. 
facilities not existing for the production of Visas are ma- 
terials to manufacture white glass. In 1665 Thabertinyenteda 
process for casting glass and founded at St. Gobain, France, the 
works which still exist there and are now ranked among the 
most important in the world. The size of the plates manufac- 
tured were at first small, but have constantly grown both in size 
and quality: 

The glass industry was first established in the United States 
in the year 1608: by the: London Company, at Jamestown, Va. 
Some foveign-workmen-were brought over: and a small crude 
furnace, presumably for the manufacture of the commonest kind 
of glass bottles, wasstarted:. From thissmall beginning; through 
many troubles and:setbaeks; a large and inr t industry has 
developed, which is now largely represe in New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, land, Ohio; Indiana, and Illinois: 
The general adaptability lass manufacture in the United 
States is indicated by the establishment of furnaces as far north 
as Massachusetts; as far south as Georgia, and to the west as far 
as Colorado and California. 

Its establishment in different localities is largely determined 
by-uccessibility to fuel and to the more important elements en- 
tering into the tion of the products, such as sand, soda, 
and limestone; and also to the materials entering into the con-- 
struetion of the furnaces; pots; eto. New Jersey, with its pine 
forests, first took the ; and: later, Pennsylvania, with her 
cheap coal; and still later, Ohio: and Indiana, as well as Penn- 
sylvania; because of: the discovery and development of the nat- 
ural gas supply. : 

Another important: consideration is proximity to good mar- 
kets, so that time, breakage,and the heavy expense of transpor- 
tation of fragile materials may all be made to enter as lightly as 
possible into the final. cost of. profitable uction.. It is this 
accessibility to large markets like New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, and Washington, with easy access to the 
Southern coast cities, that enables the manufacturers in the 
East to continue the manufacture withimproved gas system and 

fuel in competition with the cheaper gas and coal fuel of the 


est. 

The peregre tie ee PME Santee qms M : ntal 
glass, te, and bottles ng: sale pr y in the large 
cities, while for cylinder window- glass the most active market 
isinthe vicinity of newer and more rapidly growing cities and 
towns: 

The first uiam works at Jamestown were succeeded in 1621 by 
a larger and better plant, but this: plant was destroyed at the 
time of the Indian massacre. In 1638 the first glass worksin 
New England wereestablished at Salem, Mass., land for the site 
being donated by the town, an example which has frequently 
been followed in late years by gas and boom towns in the West, 
who recognized the advantages of the establishment of an in- 
dustry: employing large numbers of well-paid workmen, with 
their requirements of new houses and the consequent increas- 
ing demand or farm products. These worksin Salem continued 
in Operation until 10:0, when financial difficulties overtook them. 

In New York the industry was started in 1664, but the works 
were only in operation for a short time. Intheeighteenth cen- 
tury the industry developed more rapidly. In Massachusetts 
the mono; oly for muking window glass for fifteen years was, in 
1787, granted to a Boston company. The variety of glass man- 
ufaotured was ‘‘ crown” window glass for glazing windows. Dif- 
fioulties in the way of uring workmen and. erecting: satis- 
factory furnaces delayed the start for five years, and after start- 
Ing it did not long run because of unfortunate management. In 
New. York furnaces were erected in Brooklyn in the year 1754, 
but their life was short. Furnaces were next erected near Al- 
bany for the manufacture of both: bottle andi window glass, but 
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t together at Venice the workers and man- 
been scattered by the troubles of the past 
years, and under the surveillance of the Council of Ten” 


3 the:scarcity of wood for fuel they were abandoned in 


At the present time there are in the United States window- 
lass furnaces of over-2,000.pots capacity; green and flint bottle 
urnaces-of 2,200 pu ca ty, besides many furnaces: for manu- 
facture of lamp glass, table ware, eto., and een capacity, for 
lev glass, a total for cylinder window and bottle glass of over 
„200 pots capacity. 
oughkeepsie, N. V., about 1880 there was erected a. very 
large continuous tank for manufaeture of bottle glass, the first, 
I think, successful. establishment in the United States of the 
system now so general in use for bottle manufacture. The tank 
system. for manufacture of window glass was developed here 
much earlier thin that for bottles and in Europe much later; 
owing to the greater practical difficulties arising from the su- 
perior quality required. 

In 1775 bottle works were. established at Glassboro, N. J., 
where they still exist. The first window-glass furnace in New 
Jersey was built at Millville (still a large glass manufacturing 
town) by a Mr. Leo in 1314. From this beginning the manu- 
facture has extended to flint glass and window g ,and there 
are now in New Jersey furnaces. of the capacity for bottle glass 
of 216 pots, and window glass 590 pots. So that the roel (Soe 
now one of the principal manufactures of the State and the 
gest glass-producing territory in the East. 

The industry in Eastern Pennsylvania dates from Penn's time, 
and has been principally developed in the manufacture of bottles 
and fancy and ornamental glass. In Western Pennsylvania works 
were first established at Pittsburg in 1797, and here, forthe first 
time in America, coal was used as a fuel instead of wood. These 
works, as was the custom for many years, manufactured both 
window glass and bottles in the same furnace. the pots in which 
the metal was most clearly melted being used for window glass 
and the others for bottles. Prof. Henderson, in a recent : 
zine article, ks of a letter from the founder of these works, 
which says.“ ay we made the first bottle at a costof 330,000,” 
showing what for those times was an enormous outlay of money 
in overco difficulties. It was not, however, for some fif 
years after this time that the glass industry became establislie 
and of large proportionsin Pitts by that time, if we include 
the plants located in small towns within a twenty-five to thirty 
mile radius of the city, as it is to-day, the largest producing lo- 
cality in the country. 

The industry was also early established in some of the other 
States, but obtained for a time no permanent. footnold, except. 
in New Jersey and Maryland. 

In Maryland the manufacture was first started in 1790 at Bal- 
timore, still a. prominent manufacturing point, both for bottles 
and window-glass. In 1868 there were in Baltimore two bottle 
furnaces, and one window-glass furnace. These hive increased 
so that at the present time there are in that city four bottle fùr- 
naces, five flint prescription furnaces, and eight window-glass 
furnaces, producing over $1,000,000 worth of manufactured glass. 

In 1808 the first: furnace for the production of flint glass was 
established in Pittsburg, since walch time the development of 
this branch of the ind has been very rapid, the glass being 
particularly adapted for manufacture of chemical glassware, 
and has in the last. few years, owing to its clear color replaced 
(in many lines where something extra could be paid for a more 
attractive package) the ordinary light green bottles. 

The manufacture of plate glass has been established in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, 2 and Missouri for several years, and 
there are now in existence a number of large plants, producing, 
both polished and sang piae of asuperior quality, with capac- 
ity fully equal to the total consumption in the United States. 

Colored window glass (so-called cathedral) is now successfully’ 
manufactured, as in fact is almost every conceivable kind of 
glass, the principal points of manufacture being in Massachu- 
setts and Missouri. 

Within the last fifteen years the development of the indus 
in all its branches has been very great, a development so rapi 
as to be marvelous. Increase of output and betterment of qual- 
ity have been obtained by improved methods and styles of fur- 
naces, and there is now in this country a capacity capable of 
supplying all the country's demands of à quality by best makers 
equal, except possibly in some of the most artistic glassware, to 
"T manufactured abroad. 

his growth has been attended, however, by many difficulties 
and losses to the manufacturers. The great competition engen- 
dered has reduced prices: Improvements in kinds of furnaces, 
methods of work, and changes in materials have enormously in- 
creased investments; and expenses attendant on introduction 
and management of new systems have been very large. Preju- 
dice in favor of foreign-made glass, as with other —— had to 
be overcome by introducing: the home-made at lower prices. 
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Men have lad to be trained, not only to run the new style fur- 
naces, but.also to learn new methodsof working the glass, The 
rapid increase of furnaces caused a shortage of skilled hands and 
apprentices had to be taken and trained. Skilled glass-workers 
require years to learn the accurate methodsn and while 
they are being taught there is a production, not only of large 
quantities of poor ware, to be sold at losing prices, but also of 
large quantities of absolutely useless ware, good for nothing but 
to be broken up and remelted, and all this time furnaces are being 
used up, fuel consumed, and expenses going steadily on. 

After all these years of anxiety, expense, and work the indus- 
try is firmly established, the best methods in use in any part of 
the world have been successfully introduced, the price to the 
consumer has been steadily reduced. America can supply Ameri- 
can demand. Large numbers of men have been trained to the 
trade and have no other. Plants have been built at great ex- 
pense, and now it is proposed to so reduce duties that the indus- 
try will be upset for years, if not killed, or if continued the 
wages of this large body of highly skilled workmen must be re- 
duced to the level of the low-priced labor of England, Germany, 
and Belgium. Besides this, such change means great depreci- 
ation in the value of eri, i ee built in good faith by manu- 
facturers, who for years have been spending money and time to 
secure the home market for the home manufacturers. 

For convenience and clearness in treating, the various classes 
of glass manufactured are classified under several different 
hezds, closely allied in their general features, and differing 
mainly in the methods of finishing the metal into the different 
merchantable kinds, each of which in turn will be taken up and 
described in its various aspects. 

These divisions are: 

I. Cytinder window glass, hen iini with its modifientions of 
single and doab:e thick, which are usually produced by the 
same plant; such as colored window glass; enameled, ground, 
obscured, crackled, chipped, and polished. 

II. Plate glass, polished. and unpolished, including fluted and 
rolled plate, and wired glass: 

III. Bottle glass, green or colored, for vials, bottles, demijohns, 
carboys, and jars, with the colored wine and liquor bottles usu- 
ally made in the same plant. 

V. Flint and lime glass for vials, bottles and jars, and chemi- 
cal glassware. 

V. tint and lime glass for lamp: shades, chimneys: and fancy 

ware, including pressed“ and cut glass, for goblets, 

ecanters, and other table and lamp glassware. 

Before describing these in detail I will consider those things 
common to several or all of them, such as styles of furnaces, ma- 
terials used, etc. 

FURNACES. 

The early furnaces were naturally very small and crude 
affairs, built of clay in the form of a beehive, inside which were 

ed the crucibles or pots, into which the materials for mak- 

the glass were filled. Around the pots a wood fire was built 
to melt into glass the few hundred pounds of material in the 
pots. These furnaces were modified gradually, until the modern 
so-called pot furnace” was developed. 

Pot furnaces are built of very carefully prepared and dried 
blocks of clay, with caps of clay bricks or, preferably, silica 
brick. In general, a pot furnace hasone of three general shapes, 
circular, oblong. or of the style known as rose leaf,” that is, 
one with walls forming irregular angles, between the sides of 
which the pots are set. 

The form most in use is the oblong. The furnace: consists 
essentially of two parallel walls made of fire-clay blocks, ata 
distance apart dependent on the size of the pots to be used 
therein, the width apart being over three times the diameter 
of the pots used. The Eph of these walls depends on the size 
and number of the pots to be used, being to the combined 
diameter of tbe pots placed in a row, plus 2inches space between 
each pot and the ends of furnace. Bait the pots used are set 
along each side of tne furnace. The extra 2 inches between each 
of them allows the heat to act on all sides. The parallel furnace 
walls, which are of a height dependent on the height of pots, 
are connected by an arch also made of fire clay, and called the 
cap of the furnace. 

e ends of the furnace and of the arch are closed’ by walls 
built of fire-clay blocks similar to those used in the construction 
of the side wal fq Peer where the fire is to be applied 
arches are built out. so-called arch is also builtof fire-clay 
blocks, and is of considerably less height than the cap of the 
furnace proper. Its length is about T feet. The h and 
height vary according to the. size of the fire bed required and 
the dimensions of the pots to be used. One end of this arch 
opens into the. furnace per,and the other into the furnace 

the latter end being closed whem: the furnace is being 
run by a large clay plate known asa *shearcake." The “shear- 


cake" is arranged to be moved from in front of the mouth of 
the arch: when desired by it bychains attached to it and 
passing over pulleys above the furnace and thence to the ground, 
or by swinging it on hinges attached to it and to a heavy up- 
right iron or steel beam firmly set in place at one side of it. 
The mouth of the arch, so called, is known as the shear hole,” 

Through this arch the pots in the furnace, as they become 
worn out or are broken, are withdrawn and new ones intro- 
duced, as will be described later. Under the bottom of these: 
arches and between their walls a cellar is built for an ash pit, 
through whieh in those furnaces operated by.artificial draft 
come the pipes conveying the air blast. This blast is produced. 
by large blowers or fans revolving at high speed, and forces the 
air into a chamber and then by pipes under the fire bed of the 
furnace. Covering this cellar under the arch are the grate bars 
on which the fires are made, the heat and flames from which. 
enter the furnace to melt the glass. Inside the furnace proper 
the space through its length. between the side walls is separated 
into three parts; thatis, on each: side of. the furnace and run- 
ning its length large blocks of claywork.are placed closely to- 
gether, forming a — ele va platform of a width ut. 

ual to the diameter of the pots to be used. 

ese platforms are known as the ‘* benches,” and the space 
between them as the tone;“ the latter’s width isslightly greater 
than that of the platforms so as to give a space to remove a pot 
from the furnace without dis the others. On these 
benches; about 20 inches above the bottom of the tone, are set 
the pots in which the glass is to be melted, in number v: ng 
greatly, but usually three to six on each bench. Openings, 
called rings or gathering holes, are cut in the walls of the fur- 
nace opposite to and slightly above the top of each pot. Through 
these holes the glass to be worked is taken out of the pots. 
— Tauern armrest ene nen’ ted e 
ringholes are closed by temporary clay plates shades. 

Draft to carry: off escaping gases: and. heat. is obtained 
by building over the furnace a“ cone of iron or brick, on which 
as a base is huilt a stack orchimney. The general construction: 
of the circular or rose-leaf is practically the same 
as-that of the oblong ones, except in theiroutward shape. In 
a rose-leaf furnace there: is only one circular bench, except. 
the section where the fire arch opens into the furnace, and there 
is only one fire arch instead of two (one at each end of the fur- 
nace), as in the oblong furnaces. 

The crucibles called ‘‘ pots" set in these furnaces, in which to 
melt the glass, are made: of fire clay, carefully prepared in a 
manner explained later. They are in the shape of a truncated 
cone, of which the section is a circle. The part where the di- 
ameter of this section is the least forms the base, and is usually 
2 to 4 inches less in diameter than the section of the top of the 
pot. 

When the furnace is to be started, the pots are put in it cold 
and heated op with che furnace. The pots are placed on smooth 
planks laid through the fire arch in o the furnace, resting on 
their bottoms. By ropes around them they are drawn along 
the planks into the furnace and are placed by hand in position 
on the benches, first resting on three or four bricks set on the 
benches in order that in heating up the furnace the heat may 
pass under their bottoms and gradually at the same time heat 
them up. These brick are removed and the pots set on the 
benches a they and the furnace are heated up. 

After the furnace has been run for a time, usually from one to 
two months, as any one of the pots becomes worn out or broken 
and has to be replaced, the setting is a different and more ditfi- 
cult matter. First, the old pot has to be removed. Such glass 
as may remain in it at the end of the day's work is ladled out, 
with an iron ladle, into a barrel partly filled with water, in which 
the glass breaks up into small pieces and is later remelted. 

The pot being practically empty, men. with bars introduced 
through the gathering rings move it partly out of its place on 
the bench, so that while it still rests on the bench, it partly 
poeow over it into the tone. In this position it is held by 

eavy ironhooks. The shearcake is then raised orswung a 
from in the shearhole, and the end of the shine“ is push: 
into the furnace. The shine consists of a pair of heavy iron 
wheels of about 3+ feet diameter with an iron axle connecting 

them, the distance between the wheels being 3 to 4 feet. On 
this axle & heavy iron bar is boited atits(the bar's) center, each 
end being long enough to reach from the shearhole to the back 
bench in à circular furnace, or half the length of the furnace 
where it has two shearholes. The end of the bar which enters 
the furnace has a heavy, flat iron paddlewelded on its end. The 
end of the bar on the other side of the wheels is covered with 
wood to give the men who work on the shine!“ s hold. 

The end of the shine with the dle having been pushed 
into the furnace until the dle is under the part of the pot 
projecting into the tone, the pot, by the aid of bars, is pushed 
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romain Bi the bench and onto thepaddle. The shine is then 
drawn back until the pot is over the grates, when it is let down 
on the coal bed and turned over on its side with its mouth at 
the opening of the arch. From here it is removed by the 
‘t goat" (whose construction is the same as that of the“ shine,” 
but with a much shorter bar set on the wheels). One end of 
the bar of the ‘‘ goat” is pushed into the mouth of the pot un- 
derneath its bd reside. The pot is then raised and the goat” 
drawn back taking the pot completely out of the furnace, and is 
then allowed tocool, after which it is broken up; the glass ad- 
hering to the pot is chipped from the broken pot, pieces of 
which are afterwards ground up and used again for commoner 
kinds of clay articles. 

The pot being out of the furnace, the shearcake is let back 
into place and the furnace, which by opening and exposure has 
cooled to a certain extent, is reheated. For fifteen to twenty- 
four hours before a new pot is to be set in the furnace, it has to 
be heated in an oven soas to become of nearly the temperature 
of the furnace, that it may notcrack when putinit. This heat- 
ing has to be done very carefully and slowly in a closed oven in 
which the heat is gradually and regularly increased. Should 
this heating be done too rapidly or irregularly the pot is cracked 
and is useless. After it has been properly heated up itis ready 
to set in the furnace. 

The old pot having been taken out and the furnace reheated 
for a few minutes, the new pot is taken out by the '' goat" and 
set inside the fire arch of the furnace, the shearcake first being 
removed. 

From here itis taken into the furnace y Bee shine, and by 
the aid of bars set up in its place on the bench and with its 
sides near the breast wall of the furnace, 

This operation, from the description, would seem to be a very 
easy and simple one, but in practice it is not. The furnace, as 
well as the pots handled, are very hot; the pots weigh from 1,000 
to 2,000 pounds and are liable to be broken or cracked if handled 
at all roughly. If the pots are broken or cracked in setting 
them, there is for the manufacturer the loss of the value of the 
pot lus the cost of the labor and fuel used in heating it up and 
setting it, which in itself is considerable; but to this has to be 
added the loss of the next day's product of this pot (for another 
can not be gotten ready before the next night) which the manu- 
facturer does not get; though his costs, TES for the labor of 
actually working the glass, go on just as if all pots were ready 
to work. 

When the furnace is to be started, the pots having been set 
init, it is first thoroughly dried by slow fires, and then heated 
up 3 until it has reached the proper temperature for 
melting. This requires, in a furnace built of well-seasoned clay 
blocks, from ten days to two weeks. On the afternoon before 
the night on which the first melt is to be made the pots are 
' glazed," that is, a certain amount of broken glass is melted 
in them in order that the sides of the pots may becovered with 
a thin coating of glass and so better resist the action of the 
fluxes in the mixture used for making the glass. This having 
been done wagons containing the mix (known as '' batch ") are 
run into the furnace building. This batch, together with acer- 
tain proportion of “‘cullet” (broken glass) is then put into the 
pots by shovels Taronga the ring holes. The pots are filled, and 
as the batch melts and settles, more batch is charged until the 

ts are full of molten glass. This molten glass must, however, 
be kept at a high temperature that it may be “fined ” (that is, 
rendered thoroughly homogeneous, with 
melted or burnt out of it). 

The glass being ready the furnace is slowly cooled down to the 
point at which the glass in the pots becomes of a proper con- 
sistency for working. A moderate fire is now kop on the grates 
to keep it in that condition and the blowers begin and work un- 
til the pots are empty. The same procept, except the glazing, 
is then repeated, the melting and fining requiring different 
pr. pd of time, usually about twenty-four hours, varying ac- 
cording to the mixing used in the batch and to the purity of the 
glass required for the work to be done. 

The pota used in certain styles of furnaces where a particu- 
larly clear glass is required are covered—that is, have a top or 
hi over them, s0 as to avoid certain actions of the heat and 
the glass being affected by flying dirt or dust from the fires. 

The pots used in these furnaces were at first small, about 
24 inches diameter. They have been pu enlarged, par- 
ticula:ly in the bottle and window glass branches of the business, 
until sets of pots are in use with a depth of 36 inches and 60 
inches diameter, holding nearly two tons of glass, instead of 
thoseholding two or three hundred pounds. 

The fuel used in these furnaces was first wood, and then bitu- 
minous coal. Anthracite coal as fuel was afterwards patented, 
m was generally introduced in New Jersey and New York 

urnaces. 


possible impurities 


To use anthracite coal, a blast was required. The coal was 
placed on grate bars in the arches at the mouth of the furnace, 
and the blast applied below under the coal bed, the flame and 
heat drawing into the furnace. 

When bituminous coal is used for fuel, the grate bars run all 
through the furnace, at the bottom of the tone;“ the furnaces 
being constructed with a cone beneath, secures sufficient 
draught, and no blast is required. 

About 1883 fuel gas was substituted for direct firing, with the 
double object of reducing the fuel cost and of securing a better 
quality of metal, through higher and more regular heat pro- 

uced and absence of dirt flying from the fires. In later years 
in the natural gas belt in this country this was used successfully 
and economically in furnaces located in that district. 

In the past few years oil has been tried, but without econom- 
ical success. 

Since 1883 natural gas has been very generally used as fuel. 
Its 9 has been successful and economical, the main 
drawback being its uncertain and continuous supply. 

It has greatly stimulated the starting of new furnaces as suc- 
cessive new gas territory has been opened. At first near Pitts- 
burg the gas was carried long distances to existing furnaces, 
Later these furnaces, because of failure of pressure and supply 
of gas, were nearly all compelled to move to new gas wells. 
Many of these furnaces have now been compelled to return to 
the use of coal for want of gas supply. 

The gas district gradually extended to and through Ohio and 
Indiana, starting a large number of furnaces and developing 
many new towns. At present Indiana is the center of largest 
supply. 

While in these pot furnaces the general style and their 
dimensions are determined by the work to be done in them, and 
size of pots is determined on as is most economical for the par- 
ticular work, there is one point in their construction, as in 
that of the more improved furnaces, in regard to which there is 
considerable discussion, and in which the judgment of the 
manufacturer can have some play. This is the height of the 
cap as affecting the duration of the furnace and economy of 
fuel. This point we will, however, take up more fully when 
other and more improved styles of furnaces are considered. 

About 1863 it occurred to certain manufacturers that, in piace 
of a furnace with pots in it, me might make the whole furnace 
one large pot or ''tank," the life of which would be consider- 
ably longer than that of the average of pots used, and which 
would save a large part of the cost of pots and thelr breakage 
or bursting, with consequent loss of metal. 

Tanks (not continuous, like the present style) were built, the 
walls being made of fire-clay, set in rows, the whole being held 
ager by iron or steel rods bolted together around the out- 
side of the blocks. On top of these walls, forming the tank, 
other walls of clay were built, and in these were cut the ring- 
holes.. From the top of these latter walls was sprung the cap 
covering the tank. These tanks were heated directly by tho 
use of a fire arch, asin 3 and later gas was introduced 
through openings, called ports, cut in the upper walls of the 
furnace. 

The great objections to the pot furnaces were the loss of time 
ee in melting and the short life of and the large expense 

or pots. 

These pots, attacked by the fluxes, wear out rapidly, or, being 
chilled or too highly and suddenly heated, burst, causing a loss 
not oniy of the pot itself, but also of the metal contained in it at 
the e. 

The life of the pots varies greatly, even when made of the 
same materials, by the same men, and with like care. It prob- 
ably does not average over about one month in green glass or 
window glass, and this average may be considerably reduced by 
unfortunate construction of furnaces or carelessness in the men 
running them. Their cost, of course, varies greatly, according 
to quality and size, but a good, well-seasoned, average-sized pof 
costs from twenty-five to fifty dollars before being heated up to set 
in the furnace. 

In the so-called day tanks (not working continuously, in- 
cluding the night) the disadvantages existed of loss of time in 
melting and their not being subject to repairing without fires 
being put out. When well constructed of first-class material, 
their duration was equal to that of a pot furnace, say nine to 
twelve months, 

To overcome these objections and secure a large product con- 
tinuous tank furnaces were built, that is, those in which work 
would not be stopped for the purpose of melting the batch, but 
would be carried on continuously. These tanks were first used 
in England, then larger ones were built by a ers ina manufac- 
turer for window glass. In 1884 a continuous window-glass tank 
was erected, hold 
first American con 


at all times 500 tons of glass. In 1889 the 
uous window-glass tank of this system wag 
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builtat Jeannette, Pa., and at Bridgeton, N. J., and havinga ca- 
pacity each of about 1,000,000 square feet of window glass per 
month. 

There are now a large number of these continuous tank fur- 
naces in America, used principally for the manufacture of win- 
dow and bottle que n fact, they have practically supplanted 
in the window giass industry abroad, and largely in the United 
States, all other styles of furnaces, and are rapidly doing so in 
the bottle and rough ue glass manufacture. These furnaces 
will be fully 83 when we take up in detail the manufac- 
ture of window glass, in which industry they are principally 
used at present. 

It seems that in the construction of furnaces the limit of size 
and economy had been reached, and that any further savings 
must be effected by a cheapening of the materials and reduc- 
tion in the wages of the skilled and unskilled men employed, or 
by the replacement of these men by machinery. Many ed ex- 
pensive experiments have for years been made with this latter 
Object in view, but so far without success. 'The cost being al- 
most entirely for manual labor, the wages paid in the United 
States makes the cost of the goods produced greatly exceed the 
cost in England and Belgium. 

This difference in labor amounts to from 150 to 200 per cent 
higher in the United States, not only for the highly skilled men 
required, but also for the common labor employed, both at the 
furnaces directly and indirectly in preparing the materials and 
transporting them to the works. 

MATERIALS, 

Outsideof the difference in cost of labor is the American man- 
ufacturer as well placed for economical production as his 1 
competitor? Let us consider, first, the materials used in the 
manufacture and their proguogon in this country, and then, un- 
der the special heads of the different branches, such special aa- 
vantages or disadvantazes the manufacturer in such branch has 
to favor him or contend against. 

CLAY. 

From the fact that such high temperatures are required for 
the melting of glass, it is necessary to have for the construction 
of furnaces, tanks, pots, and other objects used in or around the 
furnace, some material not too costly, that will resist the heat, 
and there seem to be only two available—sand, held together by 
& binder of clay, or clay itself. 'The former is attacked by the 
fluxes used in the composition of the glass, and can therefore be 
used only, as is done in practice, in the form of silica bricks or 
blocks of various shapes in such parts of the work as do not come 
in contact with the fluxes, such as the ports for the entry of the 
united gas and air into furnaces run by gas, and for the caps or 
crowns of furnaces or tanks. The rest of the work requires clay. 
and this clay, particularly for pots, the side walls of tanks, and 
other articles in direct contact with the fluxes during melting 
or with the glass after it is formed, requires certain peculiar 
characteristics. . 

The proportions of the sand and silica forming the clay must 
be in its composition such that the clay will not be ily at- 
tacked by the fluxes, and that, when it is, it will be taken u 
into the composition of the glass and not merely be embedd 
in the body of the glass, affecting its panty. 

The clay must not contain iron which would be melted by the 
glass, causing holes to form in the clay work and affecting the 
quality and color of the glass. It must be clean and free from 
carbonaceous matter easily attacked by the molten glass. 

The best clay in the United States for this pur is found in 
Missouri, and is from there generally distributed over the coun- 
try either in made-up shapes or ground ready to be made up by 
the glass manufacturer himself, as is done by most of the larger 
ones, or in cubical blocks readyfor grinding. Large quantities 
of this finer grade of clay, both worked and unworked, is still im- 
ported from England, Belgium, and Germany, as all of it for- 
merly was, but the American is more and more used where its 
cost of transportation permits. 

For the ordinary kinds of clay work used around the factories 
a commoner variety of clay is used, and clay for such work can 
be found in almost all the States of the Union. 

Where the clay is shipped, before or after grinding but not 
made up. into suppos it is in two general conditions, being 
either ‘‘raw” or burnt;“ that is, in the condition in which it 
came from the mines, or after it has been taken in its original 
condition and thoroughly burnt for a long time in a kiln. 

The glass manufacturer who makes his own supply of clay 
mate has it shipped to him in blocks, both raw and burnt. 
For common work t clay is used in the shape in which it is 
received, but for particular work thelumps are carefully cleaned 
to remove all dirt and impurities. After this they are broken 
into small pieces and ground in a grin mill, where heavy 
wheels revolved by machinery pass over and reduce it to a pow- 
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der; the fineness of the powder to which it is ground depend- 
ing on the purpose for which it is to b» used—if tosustaina high 
heat, or a comparatively low one; a regular heit or a variable 
one. 

A mixture by vut or measure of the ground and burnt clay 
of (one or several kinds of clay being used) the proportions 
varying with the purposes the articles to be made are to be used 
for, and the maker's experience of the proportions which have 
before given him or others the best results. : 

This mixture is. in careful establishments, most thorough] 
made in rooms where an even temperature is maintained — 
where no dust is flying, and in which there are no gases, smoke, 
or soot. 

The mixture being thoroughly made in a so-called ** trough ” 
(that is, ina large wooden bin, the inner sides and bottoms of 
which are carefully planed to avoid splinters getting into the 
clay), it is thoroughly wet throughout and is then ready for the 
** treaders.” 

The treader having his wet clay in one end of the trough, by 
the aid of a flat wooden paddle, moves a small portion of it to the 
other end, and then for some minutes treads up and down on it 
with his bare feet. He then lays another portion óf the un- 
trodden clay on top of that which has been trodden and goes on 
with his treading until all the untrodden clay has been moved 
from one end of the trough to the other end and thoroughly 
trodden. This operation for the tempering of the clay is then 
repeated, the number of repetitions varying with the clay it- 
self, the mixing, and the purpose for which itis to be used. 

The time required to grind, mix, and tread a trough of clay 
therefore varies from a couple of days for the commoner work 
to several weeks for the clay used in making tank blocks, pots, 
floaters, and rings, whose loss by breakage or wearing out is 
serious in its results. 

When the treading is finished the clay is made into the de- 
sired shapes in molds (in which allowance for shrinkage has 
been made), iuto which it is either hammered or trodden, ex- 
cept in the case of pots, floaters, and rings, which are made 
“offhand,” as it is termed, that is, the form desired being built 
up by the oe of the workman, who must have long experience, 
and whose health, if he works steadily at his trade, is affected 
by the warmth and poor ventilation of the working rooms, the 
damp material, and the gases rising from the clay. 

In making pots the pot-maker has a number of wooden stands 
about 2 feet high on which are laid heavy, flat, seasoned, square 
boards, the sides of which are slightly longer than the diameter 
of the pots it is proposed to make. On top of this boar! are 
spread a layerof **riddlings" (old pieces of broken pots, ground, 
and riddled through a coarse sieve). From three to six of these 
stands being ready, the damp, well-trodden clay is taken in 
large lumps from the “troughs” to the pot room. The pot- 
maker takes this clay and makes from it noodles" (which are 
oblong pieces of clay, well rolled on a table to make them solid, 
several inches thick by 6 to 10 incheslong). The pot-maker 
takes one after another of these and by kneading them together 
on the above-mentioned board forms a circular plate of clay of 
3tobinchesthickness and of a diameter a couple of inches greater 
than the bottom of the proposed pot for which this plate is to 
serve. Of these bottoms he makes from three to six in a day, 
depending on the size of the pots to be built on them and the 
number he can build of the required height each day. 

The second day he turns up so much of this circular bottom as 
there is in excess of the real bottom required in order to form 
the start of the sides of the pot. On the succeeding day the pot- 
maker again takes his ' noodles" of clay and by kneading them 
on to the sides before started, gradually builds up the sides of 
the p to the required height, these sides being about 3 inches 
thick at the bottom, and 2 to 2+ at the top of the pot, and must 
be made evenly and smoothly inside and out. 

At the end of a week the number of pots started are made, 
and the following week the same work is done until the full 
number required are finished. 

After the pots are made they must be carefully watched to 
see that they are drying evenly all over; are not exposed to any 
drafts of air or sudden changes in temperature, otherwise 
they will crack and the labor expended on them be lost. 

Floaters for tanks and gathering rings are made in the same 
way, the “noodles” of prepared clay being kneaded and knit 
together until the desired article is completed. 

his branch of the glass manufacturer's work must receive 
the most careful attention, for on it dependslargely his success, 
for with a bad lot of pots or stone he may be obliged to either 
run and make poor glass or even stop his furnaces, for it takes 
much time to Ue eere them. A pot is not fit for use for from 
four to six months after it is finished, and to make the blocks 


for tanks six months at least should be allowed. In most large 
establishments a stock equal to an average year's requirements 
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is continually carried, it being deemed economical, though it 
necessitates the locking up of considerable capital. 

After his clay work is t. oroughly dried (except in the case of 

ts, floaters, and rings, which are burnt when ready to be used), 

t has to be removed to the kilns to be burnt, and this operation 
requires a careful heating through several days, in closed kilns, 
at a constantly increasing temperature, and then a slow, careful 
cooling, no air being admitted. If you have no cracks your 
articles are now ready for use, except such pieces as are re- 
quired for repairs while the furnaces are in blast, and in an ex- 
act space. In such cases the clay piece, after being burnt, must 
be dressed to the exact size required and again heated up, and 
to the approximate temperature of the furnace, before being 
set in p. ; otherwise it would crack in pieces on being ex- 
posed to the sudden change in temperature. 

The clay work being on hand he can go on with the construc- 
tion of his furnaces on such plans as he may believe will give 
him the best results as to quality of metal produced and cost of 
production. 

FUEL. 

The question of fuel to those glass manufacturers located in 
the natural-gas belt, with a plentiful supply of the gas, is one 
easily decided upon, for it is not only the cheapest but the most 
easily and economically handled fuel, and the results obtained 
from it are good. The uncertainty of continued supply is, how- 
, ever, a serious question, for in many places where it been 
used the supply failed, and the furnaces have been removed 
or changed to coal. 

But to the great majority of the makers the question of the 
fuel to be used, and its successful and economical re (gern is 
a very important one, for itis a considerable and continuous 
parte of their cost, and a system once adopted a change is ex- 

nsive. 

The fuel first used, and universally so for a time, was wood, 
but with its diminished supply and consequent increased cost, 
together with improved furnaces and better utilization of fuels, 
it has been practically altogether discarded, though still used 
in some few paoa in tempering ovens for the ware. 

The next fuel adopted was anthracite or bituminous coal, used 
for direct firing, either with natural or forced draft. The 
former, owing to its high cost, has been almost entirely dis- 
carded; but of the latter large quantities are used. This coal is 
found of good quality, and widely distributed through our coun- 
try, and ata very low price at the mines, the principal part of 
its cost to the consumer being (except in certain instances where 
works are located very close to the mines) in its transportation 
from the mines to his works. 

In looking over the coal beds of the United States we find 
that the bituminous coals are widely spread h the coun- 
try, and the suppiy 1 e ee inexhaustible. The mines of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, e ee 
nessee, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Arkansas, Washington, Alabama, Montana, and In- 
dian Territory are already extensively worked, and all over the 
country are numerous unworked beds, oniy awaiting for their 
development the demand in their neighborhood of industrial es- 
tablishments. 

Our manufacturers in proximity to fuel supply andin the quan- 
tity of the sameavailable are certainly at no disadvan ; their 
only apparent disadvantage in this material being its difference 
in cost of foreign coals, a cost difference due almost entirely to 
the difference in wages paid to labor for its mining, preparing 
for market, and transportation. 

In the past few years our manufacturers have realized thatin 
the use o! direct firing methods there was a very great loss of 
calorific energy in their use of coal. 

Feeling the necessity of economy in this respect they have in- 
troduced into their works the use of manufactured gas with re- 
8 While the outlay for the plant is heavy and the 

angers in its use, particularly by slightly experienced men, 
os eee the savings by its use were too important to be 
sre, ed. 

This manufactured gas is produced from coal by the distilla- 
tion from it of its hydrogen and hydrocarbons and monoxide of 
carbon formed by the union of the oxygen of the air with the 
carbon of the ). In localities where the cost of bituminous 
or anthracite coal is low they are frequently used for the manu- 
facture of this , but to the general consumer the coal par 
excellence for purpose is that known as gas coals,” which, 
from its ven per cent of volatile hydrocarbons, produces a gas 
with & muc her heating power. 


For gascoal aiso the United States manufacturers find a higher 


high Beane ton Phir reese reer 8 3 
er ra wages n rica for its para- 
tion, and transportation. ran 

A gas coal is generally considered as one having in its com- 


position over 30 per cent of volatile matter and a very low 
centage of sulphur and ash, though the percentage of sulphur 
is not so important in fuel gas for glass manufacture as in that 
for iron or steel works, or in illuminating-gas plants. 

A good gas coal would contain 35 to 40 per cent of volatile 
matter charged with rich hydrocarbons. It should also be suf- 
ficie 28 dense to bear transportation without becoming pulver- 
ize 

Pennsylvania takes first rank as a producer of fine gas coal. 
It exists in almost inexhaustible beds—the beds spreading over 
five counties—is easily mined,and for gas purposes of the finest 
quality found in the world. It comes from the mines in large 
cubical blocks of a black color and with a resinous luster. 

An average analysis of this coal shows 35 to 40 per cent of vol- 
atile matter, 54 to 58 cent of carbon, 3 to 5 per cent of ash, 
less than 1 per cent of sulphur, and about 14 per cent of water. 
These coals were first used about 1850, the Eastern market prior 
to that time having been principally supplied from England. 

The next largest producer of gas coal is West Virginia, the 
quality of whose coal is excellent,and where there are two large 
beds, 135 ape uh amg jana 3 Y^ the southwestern 
part of the State. now ship large quantities 
to the consumers in the Middle and New England States. : 

In Virginia, along theClinch Valley branch of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad, gas coal of a good quality has been found, but 
the workings are not as yet important, the coal containing too 
high a percentage of sulphur for illuminating purposes, the 
local demand for fuel purposes being as yet inconsiderable. 

North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, Indian Territory, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Washington, and New Mexico are also producers of gas 
coal—Colorado, Alabama, and Kansas in large quantities; the 
others in a much less degree, owing either to the coal not being 
of extra good quality or to the lack of railroad facilities, or the 
installation of local industries to use the product of the mines. 

The Kansas gas coal is of excellent quality, has the trade for 
fuel purposes in the West, and is a formidable competitor of 
the Eastern coals in that section for the trade of the illuminat- 
ing gas plants. 

In recent years another fuel used has been the crude petro- 
leum of Ohio and Pennsylvania, petroleum of such character 
that itis not profitable to refine it for illuminants and lubri- 
cants, but which can be used crude as a fuel, as is now done, it 
being shipped to the consumers in large tank cars containing 
4,500 to 9,000 ons. 

in practice it has been found by the glass makers to be eco- 
nomical only where the spaces to be heated are small, as in tem- 
pering ovens, etc., or where some sacrifice of fuel cost may be 
made to secure other and more important economies. 

On this account it is used in flattening ovens and in small 
furnaces for fine glass, owing to the regular heat obtained and 
the absence of flying dust or dirt, always accompanying the use 
of a coal or wood fire. 

The oil is used in combination with steam or compressed air. 
A pump forees the oil from the storage tank through under- 
ground pipes to the point where it is to be used; the compressed 
air (from a large compressor) or steam from boilers is forced 
through 9 the same ee At the que where the 
oil is to be used the pipesconveying the oil and air. or steam, 
open into à burner in which they become mixed. The air or 
steam forces the oil out through the nozzle of this burner in the 
form of a fine spray, which be ignited burns with a steady 
flame, its comb producing an intense heat. The flow of 
the oil and air, orsteam, intothe burner are regulated by valves 
on the respective pipes through which they pass. : 

CARBONATE OR SULPHATE OF SODA. 

Considered in the light of its cost, the next most important 
material used by the glass manufacturer is his carbonate (soda 
ash, or sulphate of (salt cake). This is used in the manu- 
facture of glass to furnish the alkaline metal in the composition 
known as glass. For many years the carbonate alone was used, 
and still is largely, but lately the use of the sulphate has become 
more general, owing to its lower costand the greater luster of 
the glass when it is finished. 

In the furnace, under the action of heat, the carbonate gives 
up its carbonic acid gas. which off through the stac 
and the oxide of soda remaining enters into the composition 
the glass. Owing to the fact thatof each 100 pounds of the car- 
bonate used only 584 pounds actually go into the glass, a heavy 
loss, even at the present low price of ut 1 centa pound. 

Carbonate of soda, or soda ash. is a white opaque porous mass 
or white powder possessing an alkaline taste. 

Priorto the year 1793 the whole of the carbonate of soda of 
commerce was obtained from the ashes of sea plants, called 
kelp, collected on the northwest coasts of France, Ireland, and 
Scotland. At the time of the French Revolution an appeal was 
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issued by that Government to the Frenchchemists for a process | 
of cde paa from articles in greater supply. In 1794 a re- 
portwas made by them advocating a process devised by Le Blanc, 
who had already erected a works for its manufacture. 

This process consisted— AUS 

I. In the decomposition of common salt by sulphuric acid, with 
the production of sulphate of soda and the evolution of hydro- 
chloric gas. 

II. The decomposition of this sulphate of soda by chalk and 
coal and the consequent production of black ash, consisting of 
a soluble carbonate of ax a and an insoluble monosulphide of 

cium. 

III. The separation of the constituents of the black ash by 
lixiviation by water and the preparation of the soluble carbon- 
ate of soda. 

The first process is commenced in large cast-iron pots and 
carried on in roasters. A large pan is built in the center of the 
furnace, heated by a fire underneath, while at either end of the 
furnace are the roasters. The charge of common salt is placed 
on the iron pan and the amount of sulphuric acid necessary to 
decompose itis run on it. Great quantites of hydrochloric acid 
gas are given off and pass to condensing towers, where they meet 
with a flow of water which takes up the acid gas. The strongly 
acidified liquor, known as muriatic acid, is then carried off for 
Storage and sale. 

After the mass in the has been heated for an hour it is 
raked into the roaster, where the decomposition is completed. 

The second part of the process consists in placing the sulphate, 
formed as above, with the necessary limestone and coal, into a 
reducing furnace, where, after being subjected to the redu 
flame for two hours, the charge is fluxed and decomposed an 
the resulting liquid mass is scraped out into iron barrows and 
allowed to cool. 

The next process, consisting of the separation of the carbonate 
of soda from the monosulphide of calcium, is performed by lix- 
iviation in vats, the residue remaining in the vats being known 
as alkali-makers’ waste. 

This process, with slight mechanical changes, is still in use, 
but is being replaced by What is known as the ammonia-soda 

." This process depends on the fact that when carbon 
oxide is into a solution of common salt in aqueous am- 
monia, the slightly soluble bicarbonate of soda is precipitated. 

The waste from the use of this plan is very slight, resultingin 
a cheapening of the process. 

The sodium carbonate used by the glass manufacturers is 
argus imported, but works have been started in this country, 
and with our enormous salt deposits they seem likely to grow 
and furnish the home market. 

The sulphate of soda, which has so largely replaced the car- 
bonate in the manufacture of glass, is the resultant, with hydro- 
chloric acid, of the first part of the process of the manufacture 
of the carbonate described above. 

It was produced for many years in a crude condition as the 
by-product in the manufacture of muriatic acid, but the demand 
has so increased that the sulphate isthe direct and the acid the 
by-product. 

It is manufactured largely in the United States and the in- 
dustry is growing. Owing to their natural advantages, the 
makers have driven out to a great extent the foreign, and their 
product is now used by all the largest window-glass manufac- 
arer who consider its quality equal if not superior to the im- 
ported. 4 

The sulphate is a white powder, and though each 100 pounds 
of it only furnishes 43$ pounds of oxide of soda to the glass, and 
though it is more difficult to melt glass where it is used, the 
diiference in price and the better results obtained, particularly 
in tank furnaces, where its more severe action on the clay is not 
80 objectionable as in pots, and where the higher heat required 
is easily produced have made its use very general. 

LIMB OR LIMESTONE. 

Lime is the other base most generally found in glass, though 
in certain important branches of the industry its place is sup- 
plied by oxide of lead. In glass it is found combined with the 
sand and soda in the form of oxideof lime. Where the oxide is 
used direct there is no loss, but when the carbonate is used, as 
is usually done in practice, it gives up under the action of the 
heat its carbonic acid, 56 penons of the oxide going into the 
glass for each 100 pounds of the carbonate used. 

As the glass manufacturer has already in his furnace the heat 
necessary to drive off the carbonic acid gas from the carbonate, 
it is cheaper to use it than the oxide from which the acid has 
already been driven off. 

Where the oxide is used it is derived from the burning of car- 
bonate of lime, either in the form of stone or, as is done to some 
considerable extent in the East, by the burning of oyster shells, 
which are principally composed of carbonate of lime. 


When the carbonate of lime is used direct the supply is enor. 
mous and widely distributed in the form of limestone or marble, 
the stone being broken into small pieces by a reducer and then 
ground in a heavy grinding machine, or so-called crusher, toa 
coarse powder, in which form it is shipped in bulk. 

Limestone or marble of satisfactory quality is found in nearly 
all the States of the Union, and the cost is low, the principal 
items of its cost being the labor of mining, grinding, and trans- 
portation from the mines to the factories. 

Oxide of lead is often used a3 the base to replace, lime in the 
manufacture of certain varieties of glassware, such as flint and 
gie glass. It is used either in the form of litharge (monox- 

e of lead) or red lead or minium obtained from the oxidation 
of lead, in a reverberatory furnace. 

The lead ores from which the lead is obtained are widely dis- 
tributed through this country, either alone or mixed with silver 
ores. Colorado, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, California, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, New York, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee are all producers of lead ores, many of them in large 
quantities, and of a superior quality. In a supply of this mate- 
rial therefore the American is at no disadvantage. 


^ BAND. 


The 5 component of all glasses is sand, there being in 
each 100 pounds of ordinary glass about 65 pounds of sand. 

The requirements of a glass sand are that it should be practi- 
cally pure silica, containing only very slight amounts of other 
substances, particularly of iron and clay, though the former is 
almost always present in greater or less degree, and the latter 
always so where the sand is derived from formations like those 
of New Jersey. In these latter it occurs in a loose condition in 
hills or beds with an overlying bed of clay, the other forma- 
tion being in the form of a readily friable rock. 

The sand should also be of fine grain and crystalline, but its 
value can not be judged from appearances altogether. Practice 
is required to determine if itis oris not an easily melting sand, 
this point being very important in view of its determination of 
amount of fluxes and heat required. 

Where the sand occurs in the form of rock, it is mined and 
then by the aid of crushers and grinders reduced until the small 
crystals forming the rock are separated, and is inthe structural 
condition of the sand usually found on the seashore. 

Where it occurs in hills and beds insmall separate crystals no 
9 is necessary. The usual overlying clay bed has to be 
removed thoroughly; this is known as the stripping. When 
this is done the sand is ready to be dug out. There is always 
found mixed with such a certain amount of clay which 
must be washed out. This is accomplished by putting the sand 
in the upper end of aninclined trough through which a stream 
of clear water runs, and in which are revolved a setof rotary 
paddles. The sand constantly turned by these paddles and ex- 

osed to the action of the water, which carries off with it the 
light clay, passes out at the lower end of the trough, whence it 
is carried by carriers to a platform where it is allowed to drain 
before being loaded on to the cars for shipment. 

The finest sand in the world, so far as known, for the manu- 
facture of glass is found in the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. 
In addition to this source of supply, large amounts are found of 
excellent quality in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, and 
doubtless exists in many other of our States in which search has 
not been made for it owing to there having as yet been no con- 
siderable demand. 

LUMBER. 


Glassware is principally packed for shipment in boxes, and 
the demand for lumber is very considerable, as a good sized 
glass works will use a million and a half to two million feet 

early. This makes a demand upon the supply of lumber in 
orests scattered through all of our States, and furnishes work 
for extensive saw mills. The supply of the now exis facto- 
ries comes eor age d from Maryland, the Virginias, North 
Carolina, Michigan, New York, and Wisconsin, as it is from 
mills in those States that it can be most cheaply obtained. 


STRAW AND HAY. 


For packing, straw and hay are mainly used, the quantity re- 
uired being large; the supply of straw coming principally 
rom the farmers in the neighborhood of the furnaces, as does 

much of the hay, though considerable of the latter is prairie hay 


B ye iE ike of glass the bes be used 
or i ge sizes of g t article to is 
d rye straw which forms between the glass and the 


boxes a springy cushion that is a great protection against break- 
age in handling or shipment. 
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TRON. 


Considerable quantities of iron and steel are used by the glass 
manufacturers in the construction of their furnaces; in the man- 
ufacture and repairs of their various tools; in the manufacture 
of molds; in the form of nails for boxes, and in machinery. 


COKE. 


Considerable coke is used by the glass manufacturers for heat- 
ing purposes; for filling of producers before they are fired, and 
in the decomposition of the sulphate of soda in the batch. 

For this latter purpose coal or charcoal can be substituted, 
and for the former purposes other fuels if the distance of coke 
ovens makes the price toogreat. Large quantities of coke, how- 
ever, are produced in most of the bituminous gas regions which, 
as we have seen, are widely distributed. 

Other materials used by the glass manufacturers are princi- 
pally used in small quantities,such as the metallic oxides for 
coloring purposes, and are with few exceptions produced in this 
country, and where they are not, the quantity used is so small as 
to be but a small item in the year's business. 

From the foregoing statements in reference to the materials 
used, it will be seen that their supply in this country is ample 
and well distributed, so that the glass industry is well adapted 
to estiblishment all over our land. 

It will also be seen that with the large number of factories in 
existence a market is made for the product of many other in- 
dustries, which market would be lost if, owing to unfortunate 
tariff legislation, the glass for our home market was made 
abroad. 

The only disadvantage to the American maker, so far as his 
materials go, is their nigher cost, due to the higher wages paid 
in this country, the cost of nearly all his materials being mainly 
made up of the labor in their preparation and transportation to 
the factories. 

I now propose to take up in detail the special branches of the 
industry which really are separate industries except in the gen- 
eral details of furnaces and materials and producing the metal 
ready to work; the manner of working the metal being differ- 
ent, the men skilled in one trade having no knowledge of the 
other, and the several branches being often carried on by dis- 
tinct individuals, firms, or corporations in separate establish- 
ments. In doing this 1 shall commence with : 


WINDOW GLASS, 


Under this head we shall consider first what is known as un- 
polished cylinder window glass nar window glass in common 
use), so known because the glass is blown in hollow cylinders, 
afterward to be flattened out into sheets. 

We shall also consider colored or cathedral glass, whose mode 
of manufacture is similar, and the varieties of window glass 
known as “obscured,” ‘‘ enameled,” and ''crackled," produced 
by the additional treatment of ordinary window g by me- 
anion encies, used to produce the desired effect. 

Although the use of glass in windows was known to the 
Romans it was seldom employed up to the seventh century, ex- 
cept in churches, and for some centuries after this time it was 
esteemed a great luxury and was only used in very small lights 
in the windows of the rich. 

This early glass was of the variety known as ‘‘ crown” glass, 
whoss use has been now discarded except for ornamental use, in 
favor of the modern cylinder window glass, whose manufacture 
was not commenced until the seventeenth eap f 

Aíterits establishment the industry grew rapidly, and now 
there are large numbers of furnaces in England, (Deed Ger- 
many, and Belgium, the four largest European | care of 
window glass; and the industry is spreading in Italy, Spain, 
Russia, and Austria, where within the last few years a number 
of improved tank” furnaces have been built, frequently manned 
by Belgian workmen. 

It is Belgium, with her thirty-six tanks,“ besides pot fur- 
naces, with a capacity of thirty-five to forty millions square feet 
of glass a month, that is the greatest competitor of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer for the American market, her production be- 
ing enormously in excess of her consumption, requiring her to 
find a foreign market for her goods. 

The first furnace for the manufacture of window glass in the 
United States was constructed at Baltimore in 1762, but the in- 
dustry developed slowly during the balance of the century and 
the annual product at its close was only valued, at the then high 
prices, at 876,000. 

In 1777 Col. O'Hara established at 8 a factory which 
was the first in the country to use coal as a fuel. s 

The industry's greatest development at first was in Pittsburg 
and New Jersey, owing to the cheap coal in the former and the 
cheap pine w and sand in New Jersey, which, with water 
navigation to the cities of Philadelphia and New York, formed 


anattraction which has continued + the present time, though 
railroads now take the place of sailing vessels as carriers. 

The business had many setbacks until the time of the late 
civil war, after which it began to grow more rapidly, the prac- 
tical increase of duties through the premium on gold giving 
greater protection against foreign glass. 

The industry now employs directly, besides the large number 
preparing materials, about 12,000 men, about half being skilled 
and half common workmen. $4 ans 

The annual capacity for a full blast of ten months is 7,000,000 
boxes, each containing 50 square feet, together amounting in 
value to about $15,000,000. 

The furnaces generally used up to 1890 were pot furnaces of 
the style heretofore described, but since that time continuous 
tank furnaces” have been superseding the pot furnaces, as the 
have done entirely abroad, except for the manufacture of col- 
ored window glass, wherethe quantity required is not large and 
does not justify its manufacture on so large a scale. 

The tank factories now built in the United States with those 
nearing bein axes constitute nearly one-half of the productive 
capacity of the country. Their advantage consists in economy 
of fuel and labor, the greater convenience in using sulphate of 
soda, and betterment of quality, which has enabled our manu- 
facturers to produce glass of a quality equal to the imported. 

These tank furnaces have necessitated a complete change 
in the style of establishments and required the outlay of large 
amounts of capital. 

These changes were necessary, if the manufacturer was to live 
in competition with foreign establishments, even with duties to 
equalize the differences in wages paid. 

Old-style window-glass furnace plants consisted of cheaply 
constructed buildings and comparatively inexpensive furnaces, 
but the enormous furnaces now in use require strong, well-built 
Koren Economy in management requires a substantial and 
convenient arrangement of the different parts of the plant; the 
most economical methods for the handling of materials, and that 
the manufacturer must have the facilities to do for himself, with- 
out middlemen’s profits, as much as possible of the work required 
in and about his plant. 

A modern window-glass plant, therefore, consists of one or 
more large continuous tank furnaces, with their respective blow 
furnaces and gas producers, and the buildings to contain them; 


flattening-house buildings, with seven or eight flattening ovens 


and lehrs to each tank; engine house, with boilers, engines; 
and if oil is used for flattening and other purposes, air compress- 
ors and oil pumps, sand-blast machines for grinding, cutting 
rooms, packing houses; clay house, with grinding machine; clay 
house, with bins for the storage of ground and unground clays 
and ample se te rooms for the pre tion, manufacture, an 
storage of the clay products; box shops, with saws, planers, 
engine, and press to stamp brands on the boxes; machine shop 
thoroughly fitted up with lathes, planers, drills, to do promptly 
the necessary re ing and improvement; blacksmith shop, 
carpenter shop, storage tanks for oil; batch house, in which to 
store raw materials and mix them for the glass; drying oven 
and riddles for sand; on for straw and hay; stables; 
waresheds, and offices. road sidings must connect all 
buildings to secure cheap handling of materials and shipment 
of glass, and to carry material from one part of the plant to an- 
other, all so arranged as to reduce as far as possible the cost of 
Banc Automatic and gravity carriers are also used where 
possible. 

If, in addition, the manufacturer makes colored window glass, 
he requires an additional building containing a pot furnace, 
with flattening oven, cutting and packing room for the same. 

In the best establishments there is also a laboratory fitted up 
with all necessary 8 and chemicals, it being very im- 
portant to analyze all materials before use to detect impurities 
and ascertain their strength. 

The necessary buildings being erected and the appliances 
provided, the furnaces must be erected with great care, with 
the necessary gas producers, blow furnaces, and flattening 
ovens. 

The superintendence of skilled engineer of experience with 
plans approved is necessary to secure proper construction. 

On the construction being of the best character and on plans 
best designed for the production: of fine, clear glass, and with 
the greatest economy of fuel_and labor consistent therewith, 
depends largely the success or failure of the enterprise. 

lans for the construction of most of the continuous tanks in 
this country have been furnished by foreign engineers of expe- 
rience in the industry, and in some cases under their or their 
assistant's supervision. Modifications from the plans of the for- 
eign furnaces are required to adapt them to particular require- 
ments in America. 

In large tank furnaces, except where natural gas is available, 
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the fuel used is manufactured gas. Outside, but near the build- 
ing in which the continuous tank furnace is built, are placed the 
battery of gas Ly aereis in which the gas to bo used in the fur- 
nace is distilled from coal. 

The producers are placed near the furnace that the gases may 
not be cooled before reaching it, with a deposition of the heavy 
hydrocarbons, which for heating purposes are among the most 
desirable constituents of the gas. 

The producers are usually built in aso called battery; that is, 
six to ten producers together, half of which are on each side of 
a heavy partition wall which serves as a back wall for the pro- 
ducers. Along the top of this wall (whose height from the 
ground is less than that of the bottom of the tank furnace) and 
projecting over slightly on to the producers on each side of it, 
runs a closed canal (whose size varies with the number and size 
of the producers) made of red brick or iron lined with fire brick. 

Into this canal from openings in the producers (where it pro- 
jects over them) into openings in the bottom of the canal, pass 
the distilled gases which by itare carried to 2 valves of 
the furnace proper. In the side walls of this , facing the 
point where the opening comes into it from the peuuwes nar- 
row oblong holes arecut. When running these holes are closed 
by clay stoppers; the cracks being daubed up with clay. When, 
however, itis desired to close off one or more producers from 
the canal these stoppers are taken out and a damper pushed 
into the opening left, closing the opening between the canal 
and the producers. 

In other systems the gas is taken from the producer to the 
canal by one or’ more elbowed pipes, the end of one branch of 
which ie set in the top of the producer, the end of the other 
branch opening into the canal. 

In the bottom of the canal just outside the building there isan 
opaning O a flue running down to a flue connecting with the 
Stack, the connection between these two flues being closed by a 
damper when desired, as it always is except in cases where it is 
desired to shut off the gas from the furnace. In such cases the 
damper is withdrawn and the gas from the producers passes di- 
rectly out of the stack. 

The kinds of producers are very various, but practically con- 
sist of a high brick or iron retort lined with fire brick, across 
which, at variable heights from its bottom, run the grate bars 
on which rests the bed of ccal. 

The tops of the producers are covered, but furnished with a 
number of small holes cut in them through which the punching 
bars are passed to work the coal. When not in use these holes 
are covered by a movable iron flap. 

In the top there are also two to four larger holes, over which 
are set iron boxes with bottoms which can be opened downward 
and closed by a lever attached to them, and with covers which 
can be lifted on and off. 

Into these boxes the coal v'asn needed is shoveled and dumped 

- into the producers by lettirg the bottom of the box fall open. 

The necessary air for the combustion of the coal in the po. 
ducers is furnished by natural draught through an opening into 
the producers below the grate bars or by the introduction into 
the producers, below the grate bars, of several jets of steam and 


The tepin of. the coal bed in the producers, and the tempera- 
ture at which they shall be kept, and the use or nonuse of steam, 
depends largely on the character of the coal used, and theex- 
perience of different makers, the object to be obtained bein 
the distillation from the coal of its hydrogen, hydrocarbons, an 
carbonic oxide, and their transference without loss to the point 
of combustion in the furnace. v 
In starting the producers they are filled first with coke. Af- 
ter this is ignited and its combustion thoroughly started, coal is 
charged into the producers which ignites and begins to give off 


Ent the gas coming from the producers is of satisfactory 
quality for fuel, the damper connecting the producers with the 
stack is opened and the gases formed pass out. If the pro- 
ducers or part of them are running regularly and it is desired 
to start another, the opening between itand thegas canal bein 
closed, it is Started as betore except that the gases first formed 
are allowed to o paos out through the openings where the coal 
boxes, removed for the time, are set. When the gas is good 
the boxes are set in place, the damper into the canal withdrawn, 
and the opening closed by the stopper. 

The work of the men who work the producers consists in 
charging coal into the producers as needed and working it with 
their bars so that the gases formed will not burn in the pro- 
ducers by the admission of air Eh holes in the bed; and 
the cleaning out of the ashes and clinkers formed. 

Having considered the general construction of the apparatus 
for furnishing the fuel to heat the furnace, we now come to the 
construction of the furnace itself. 
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Inside the furnace building, which is constructed of brick or 
stone, with brick floors, so that in case of a leakage of molten 
glass the damage to it would not be serious, and commencing 
about 20 feet from its rear wall the foundations for the tank, 
which is to hold the glass, are built. : 

These consist in one style of a series of heavy brick arches 
with safer Toning 8 8 sprung from two sides, and one central 
heavy brick wall, the side walls being a distance apart equal to 
the pro width of the tank (20 to 35 feet), and the length of 
the walls being equal to the Proposed length of the tank (70 to 
120 feet), the walls being parallel to and at some 40 feet distance 
from the side walls of the building. 

The building itself must be of a size to allow for the width of 
the tank plus about 80 feet, and of a length equal to that of the 
tank plus 20 feet at its rear, and a distance in front of it equal 
to that necessary for placing the blow-furnace; the advantageous 
working of the blowers and the storage of the cylinders to be 
made in twelve hours, there being a risk of breakage and injury 
to the men if they are handled at night. The amount of space so 
required is dependent, therefore, on the size of ** blow-furnace ” 
necessary and the number of blowers employed. 

Another style of construction that may be used for these 
foundations is aseries of parallel columns of brick, across the 
tops of which, running transversely, are laid iron beams, ard on 
these and running perpendicular to them, and several inches 
apart, are laid square iron barsfastened one to another at inter- 
vals by bolts, and on these are set the bottom of the tank. 

'The after construction is, however, practically the same, and 
we will only consider the first style, that is, that with brick 
archesas a foundation. 

On this foundation is laid the bottom of the tank, consisting of 
oblong, carefully made and dried clay blocks about16 inches in 
thickness and width, and 3 to 4 feet inlength. These blocks are 
laid in parallel rowsof asufficient number to make up a width equal 
to the exterior widths of the tank and the rows being of alength 
equal to the proposed exterior length of the tank. The blocks 
forming the bottom are held together by heavy iron beams 
across its ends and sides, those of the sides being heavily bolted 
to those of the ends, Seton the ends and sides of this bottom, 
and with their exterior sides flush with its sides and ends, are 
erit the blocks forming the sides and end walls of the tank to 

old the glass. 

These blocks must be well burnt, well made, and of such clay 
as will resist the action of the heat and fluxes, and are usually 
dressed to an exact size, say of 2!inch length by 20 inches 
width and 12 to 13 inches thick. 

These blocks are setin superimposed rows until a height is 
reached equal to the proposed depth of the tank propan This 
wari in practice from 3 to 6 feet, a mean between these being 
usual. ; 

In this basin or tank the batch is melted into glass, and in it 
is carried the glass for working. In the interior of two of the 
blocks, opposite to each other,on separate sides of the tank 
and about way down its length, grooves arecutforapurpose 
to be spoken of later. : 

On top of the top row of blocks are laid a couple of rows of 
fire brick, closing the space between the tank wall and heavy 
iron plates above it. These iron plates are supported by hea 
iron beams placed vertically at distances of 6 to 12 feet 
around the tank proper, extending some little distance be- 
low its bottom and some 12 to 15 feet above its top, the beams 
on opposite sides of the furnace being connected by heavy iron 
tie-rods passing from one to the other under the bottom of the 
furnace, and alsoat their upper ends; the same being true of the 
beams opposite each other at the two ends of the furnaces. 
These tie-rods are furnished with screw buckles, so they can be 
tightened or loosened as the expansion or contraction of the fur- 
nace requires. 

On these iron plates are built the walls of the furnace above 
the glass, into which are to be cut the openings through which 
the glass is to be worked and the gas and air for fuel to enter. 
These walls are made of silica brick at the melting end, and of 

ood clay blocks at the blowing end of the furnace, or clay 

locks at both ends. 

These walls on the ends of the furnace are built up to the 
same height as the top of the cap: on the sides to such height 
as may be desired for the base of the cap. 

From one of these side walls to the other is sprung the heavy 
cap or crown of the furnace made of the best silica brick, and 
of a thickness varying from 12 to 18 inches, held in place by 
heavy iron beams run along against the outside of the skew- 
backs forming its base, an: held in place by the buckstays 
formed by the heavy vertical steel beams before mentioned. 

The blocks forming the tank proper are held in place, so they 
may not be pushed out by the pressure of the molten glass in it, 
by a series of iron channels bolted together, forming a band 
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around each row. Between these channels and the buckstays 
are placed tightly bars of iron, hol the former in place. 

e now have the tank proper with its upper walls, the whole 
inclosed by the walls at the ends and the cap over the top. 
The half of this tank toward the producers being termed the 
melting end, and the other half the working end. 

The material used throughout must be of the best, and the 
whole very carefully built, properallowance being made through- 
out for the expansion under heat of the different materials. 

The size of the tank is regulated by the quantity of glass to 
be produced, its width and length being adjusted so there may 
be a proper flow of the glass in it. The height of the upper 
walls is dependent on the space required for working openings 
and gas ports, and the heightit isdesired to have the capabove 
the fevel of the glass. This latter also determines largely the 
spring to be given the cap, which is a mooted point. It is held 
by many that the least possible spring consistent with safety is 

e best, as reducing the interior size of the furnace and so re- 
ducing the amount of fuel required to heatit. Others claim 
that with gas as a fuel higher caps are preferable, holding that 
the gas forms a cushion or layer in them, occupying this extra 
space, so that once filled with gas the space to be actually heated 
is no greater, and that the durability of tbe cap is greater, not 
being so readily attacked by the fluxes in the flying batch, and 

not being so highly heated as a low one. 

In the side and end walls at the blowing end of the furnace 
just above the level of the glass are cut the working holes (ring 

oles) at a distance of about 26 inches from center to center. 
These holes are about 12 inches wide and 18 inches h. and in 
number equal to the number of blowers it is pro to work 
at one time on the tank. In front of these rings, clay shades 
bound in iron are raised and lowered at will by the aid of a 
le er, being down when the ring is not being used to work 


through. i 
There is a platform in front of these rings at such height (usu- 
the tank) as will en- 


ally a couple of feet from the floor aro 
able the men to work through them easily. 

In the center of the end wall, at the melting end of the fur- 
nace, is cut a hole about 3 by 3 feet above the level of the tank 

roper containing the ret 'This opening is closed when not 
E use by a morsel Bras plate bound with iron; thisis raised when 
necessary by a chain passing over pulleys above the plate and 
down to the floor, being nearly in equipoise at all times, owing 
to weights on the other end of the chain. Through this open- 
ing the batch is charged into the furnace in an iron box. This 
box has a long iron handle, which isattached by an upright bar 
to a car running on an overhead track. The charging man hav- 
ing filled the box with batch, raises the clay plate and by the 
long handle pushes the box into the furnace, where it is re- 
versed and withdrawn to be again filled. At one side of the 
charging box is a bin holding the supply of batch. 

Along the outside of the side walls from which are sprung the 
arches and with such wall (against which is built a light wall 
of fire brick) as one of their sides are built the regenerating 
chambers. « 

These chambers are two on each side of the furnace, one air 
. and one gas chamber on each side with a height of 10 to 12 feet, 
and a length nearly equal to one-half that of the tank, the width 
forthe gas one being smaller than for the air. The chamber 
for gas is placed nearest the furnace and is separated from the 
air chamber Pre dividing wall. They are lined with fire brick 
and have fire-brick caps. The ends are closed by brick walls 
in one of which are cut a number of peepholes closed by clay 


Btoppers. 

Ports in their sides, just below the base of the eap, open into 
square fire-brick compartments whieh stand at regular inter- 
vals — of and at aslight distance from the tank at the melt- 
ing end. 

ese compartments are divided through a part of their 
height into two compartments, into one of which the port from 
the 3 opens, and into the other the port from the air 


The tops of these brick compartments are covered with a fire- 
clay cap. In the sides of these square compartments, facing the 
furnace at the height just above where their division into two 
com nts ceases, a square hole is cut, From these holes 
toa 8 hole in the walls of the furnace, above the 
pas are built canals with a bottom made of large fire-clay 

ocks and sides and low caps of silica brick. 

The air and gas chambers are filled with fire brick, laid as a 
checker work of open spaces and bricks, the open spaces of one 
layer being covered by the brick space of the above layer, and 
vice versa, 

Underneath the air and regenerators pass flues opening 
into them by ports nitet erground to the cellars under 
one of the boxes of the air and gas valves, respectively. 


The construction on the other side of the furnace is the s 
the flues under them running to the cellars under the other one 
of the side boxes of the valves, These valves are placed one be- 
hind the other in the open space left between the rear of the 
furnace and back wall of the furnace building. 

Each valve consists of three parts, a central box of cast iron 
without a bottom and open on two sides, and two side boxes of 
cast iron open on one side and without bottoms. 

In the central box is the reversing clap or butterfly, which is 
centered on a shaft and moved by a system of levers gu 
apes fa the working floor of the tank, and there finished wi 
a handle. 

The butterfly is so planed along its outer surface as to secure 
perfect contact with the clap seat and prevent any leakage from 
one side of the valve to the other. lted to the center piece 
oneither side are the side boxes, with their open side facing an 
open side of the center piece. Each side box is fitted with a 
manhole carefully luted on, which can be removed for cleaning 


purposes. 

In the top of the center piece is a square opening closed by a 
heavy plate, to the center of the upper side of which is fastened 
along heavy screw, passing up through the working floor of the 
tank; where it passes above the floor itis inside a brass box ar- 
ranged with a screw on the inside. On top of the long screw is 
a wheel. When this is turned the main screw, acting in the 
screw inside the copper box, is made to rise and fall at will, lift- 
ing or lowering the iron plate covering over the opening into 
the valve. : 

The top of the air valve consists of a heavy cást-iron plate set 
in grooves, in which it is slid by aid of a lever, leaving an open- 
ing of any desired size into the body of the valve. 

nderneath each valve is a cellar divided into three compart- 
ments, that under the center piece opening out into the flue run- 
ning to the stack; those under the side pieces opening into the 
flues coming from under the regenerator chambers on their re- 
spective sides of the furnace, 

The gas canal coming from the producers runs into the fur- 
nace building over the tops of the valves, its end being just be- 
yond the further or gas valve on which it rests. In its bottom, 
directly over the top of the opening in the gas valve, a like hole 
is cut, communication between the valve and the canal being 
allowed or prevented by the lowering by the screw of the plate 
over the top of the hole in the valve. 

The flue from the cellar under the central piece of the valves 
connects with an underground flue whose other end opens into 
the stack at its base. These stacks for these furnaces are set 
just outside the furnace building, and are of brick or iron about 
6 feet in diameter and 140 or 150 feet in height. 

In the furnace building beyond the blowing end of the tank 
are built the blow furnaces, swing holes, and foot benches. 

On the working floor as a foundation is laid a pavement of 
raw fire-clay blocks, carefully jointed together, and on this pave- 
mentare built two parallel walls of fire-clay blocks, the walls 
being about 5 feet high and 6 feet apart, and of a length de- 
pendent on the number of men who are to work in this blow fur- 
nace, y 15 to 18 feet. 

From one of these walls to the other a cap is sprung. The ends 
of the arch so formed are closed by walls of the same material 
as the sides. In these end walls are cut the ports for the intro- 
duction of oil or gas as fuel, and above such ports a long oblong 
hole in which an iron frame is set whose sides have an opening 
between them of some 3 inches. 

On each side of the blow furnace are the swing holes, pits of 
some 7 or 8 feet in depth, with a width back from the blow fur- 
nace of some 15 feet and of a length the same as that of the blow 
furnace. In the side walls of the blow furnace are cut large 
ring holes equal in number to the number of blowers who are to 
work there, usually 10 or 12, half on each side. These holesare 
clozed at will by clay or iron stoppers raised or lowered in front 
of them bylevers. Attached to the buckstays and 22 up to 
each ring hole isa piece of iron jointed in the middle, the further 
end being joined witha crotch, When this further jointed end 
is let down, so the whole iron piece stands out pe icularly 
to the buckstay, and l to the wall of the blow furnace, 
the end with the crotch extends in front of the ring hole. 

Between the ring holes heavy pee cross the swing hole 
from the furnace to its far side. ese are known as the foot 
benches.” Near the furnace end of these is placed an upright 
iron bar, to which is attached a swinging bar, in the end of 
which is a hole, through which passes the shank of an iron 
crotch, the crotched part of which is pe dicular to the bar; 
this is known as the orane.“ When this swi bar is in 
use this crotch faces the center of the ring hole; when not in 
use it lies parallel to the side of the foot bench farthest from 
the ring hole. 

Over this blow furnace is an iron cone, tapering into a stack, 
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which passes through the roof of the furnace building and serves 
to carry off the waste heat and gases. 
nto the furnace building air and oil pipes are introduced and 

run around the base of the tank at the working ends» Into the 
pipes on each side and at the end of the furnace, holes are cut 

to which upright pipes with burners at their ends can be fit- 
ted, but which, as the oil is only used occasionally, are, closed 
with iron plugs except when in use. 

The tanks, producers, and blow furnaces being constructed, 
are thoroughly dried by small fires, and this being done, are 
ready to be heated me for use, and the tank glazed. 

This heating must be done slowly and carefully toavoid cracks 
in the clay work, or too rapid expansion, straining or breaking 
the tie rods and buckstays. 

The upright pipes with their burners are now screwed into 
the holes in the air and oil pipes, and the nozzles of the burners 
introduced into holes cut into the side walls of the tanks, and 
one or two of them ignited. The damper, shutting off the 
draft of the stack on the furnace, is closed. Small coal fires 
are lighted in the bottom of the regenerator chambers to heat 
up the brick checker work and a fire is put in the base of the 
stack to warm it up so it will draw well. These fires are grad- 
ually increased until the bricks in the regenerators become red 
hot, and at the same time more burners are ignited in the tank 
until after a week or ten days the tank has been heated toa 
dull red heat. Prior, however, to this heating up, cullet 
(broken glass has been placed in the tank, covering the bottom 
to a depth of several feet and piled up against its side walls. 

The furnace having been brought to a dull red heat, the pro- 
Qucers are started (probably two-thirds of those to be used). 
When the gas is good the damper connecting 3 with 
the stack is closed, and the damper connectin furnace and 
the stack is opened. The slide on top of the air valve is 
to admit the desired amount of air. The screw is raised, 
the plate and opening communication between the gas canal an: 
the gas valve. Theair and gas passinto their respective valves 
down through one of the side boxes, into the cellar below it, out 
through the flue which under the regenerator chambers; 
out through the ports into the regenerators; up through the 
red hot checker work, being reheated as they pass through it to 
twice their heat when they entered it; up through the ports 
into the square brick compartment. 

Where the separate compartments cease in this bu planks 
have been placed, and here the gas and air unite, te, and 
shoot through the canal opening into the furnace, where the 
burn into steam and carbonic acid gas, which pass out throug 
the ports in the other side of the furnace, down th h the re- 
generators on that side, out throughthe flue to the of the 
side piece of the valves, up through it tothe center piece, down 
through the center piece to the cellar underit, and out through 
the flue running from it $o the stack out of which they pass. 

Every half hour the valves are reversed, the gas sy air enter 
the furnace by the side through which the waste gases have 
been paseing out, and out through the side, as waste gases, 
e which during the preceding half hour they entered the 

urnace. 

Gradually the other producers are ignited, more gas is ad- 
mitted to the furnace, which gradually attains a heat to melt 
glass. This point being arrived at the charging men, by the 
aid of the charging box, charge cullet into the tank as fast asit 
will melt until the tank is within a couple of inches of being full 
of molten glass, and the interior of the blocks forming the sides 
of the tank are covered with a thin glazing of glass, and are not 
consequently so apt to be attacked by the fluxes in the batch to 
be charged later. 

With iron hoes with long narrow blades, which are first 
heated, the surface of the glass is now skimmed, removing from 
it the light clay and dirt resting on top of it. 

The floaters and rings are now set in place. The former con- 
sists of two side walls of clay starting froma common triangular 
end, and gradually separating, and then coming ks ned ber 
inalike triangular epd, the space between them having very 
much the ap ce of two coffins placed end toend. From 
one wall to the other across the intervening space pass twoclay 
walls, dividing the space between the main walls into three 
aqual parts, and designed to strengthen the structure. 

e walls forming the floaters are about 3 inches thick by 
12 high, and the length of each floater is slightly greater than 
one-half of the width of the tank in which they are to be used. 

The rings consist of hollow circles, the walls of which are of 
fire clay a 2 to 24 inches wide and 4 to 8 inches high. 

Both the floaters and rings must be made of fine fireclay, care- 
fully tempered, and well kneaded into shape. Their life varies 
from six to twelve weeks. When they begin to wear they are 
taken out of the furnace, and a new set putin. This is done on 


3 night, when the glass in the furnace is not being 
worked. 

The floaters and rings, after being made some months, are dry, 
and then, when needed, are taken to the ovens, located just out- 
side the furnace building. These ovens consist of square com- 
partments formed of two side and a k wall,covered by a fire- 
clay cap, and held together by buckstays and tie rods. In the 
rear wall are openings for the entrance of fuel into the fire 
chamber, which runs across the back of the ovens. : 

The front of the oven is closed by a large swinging door of 
east iron, or of an iron frame filled in with fire-brick, the cracks 
between which, when closed, and the oven are daubed up with 


clay. 

Inside these ovens and around the walls, raised from the floor 
so the heat will circulate all around them, by small pieces of 
brick, are placed the rings. 

In the center of the ovens are placed two pairs of fire brick 
columns about 2$ feet high, and on these the floaters are set. 
The oven door is then closed and itis heated up for five or six 
days carefully, and with a constantly increasing temperature. 

At the end of this time the floaters and ri are red hot and 
are readyto be set. The door of the oven is opened and the 
shine pushed in under the floaters. The shine consists of a * 
heavy pair of iron wheels about 3 feet in diameter connected by 
a heavy steel axle. On this is set a heavy iron bar, one end of 
which forms a heavy two-pronged fork with flat p . This 
is held in place on the axle by two heavy iron crotches with 
the open end down and fitting into the axle. : 

The floater is now raised with one wall on each of the iron 
prongs of the shine, and on it moved in front of the furnace. 

he bar is then lifted from the wheels of the shine by a chain 
hoist and pushed in through an opening in the end wall of the 
tank at the blowing end into the glass, the rear end of the bar 
pay Geers and the floater pushed off the other end D Begin 

A vy bar is now put in through one of the work g holes 
in the side walls and pushed down through the glass under the 
floater, which lies in the glass about two-thirds below and one- 
third above its top. By aid of the bar the floater is now 
turned over, so that it may be covered with glass and so resist 
better the flukes in the furnace. 

The floaters used are eitberfour or two,according to the ideas 
of the manufacturer, four being more ral. 

The other floatersare now put into fhe tank in the same man- 
ner. Two of them are now pulled back through the glass to 
the centre of the tank by long hooks. Here one end of eachis 
set in the grooves we have noted as being cut in the blocks of 
the side walls, the other ends of the two floaters are drawn to- 
gether in the middle of the tank, forming, with each other, a 
slight angle, the length of each being greater than the width of 
the furnace. These ends are held together by a clay ring 
covered with molten glass, set on top of their ends with half of 
it resting on each floater. The floaters now, therefore, form a 
barrier across the tank between the melting and blowing ends, 
and prevent the batch, or unmelted glass, from coming down 
into the working end. a 

The are now carried to the furnace and put into the ' 
glass, by the same opening as were the floaters, and after being 

enit rin ring set in front of each gathering hole with one of 
fis s against the wall of the furnace. 

Outside of this row of rings is set a second row touching them 
and holding them in place. These rings serve to keep any dirt 
that may have d the floaters from getting into the glass to 
be worked, which is that lying inside of the walls of the rings, 

The opening in the front of the tank is now closed and more 
eullet charged into the furnace until the whole tank is full of 
molten glass,on the top of which, with two-thirds of their depth 
submerged, float the gathering rings. 

The furnace is now ready to be worked, and hereafter is worked 
continuously by three shifts of men, except from 5 p. m. on Sat- 
urdays until 1a. m. Mondays. As fast as the glass is taken out 
at the working end, a sufficient quantity of batch and eullet is 
charged at the melting end to equalize the glass worked. This 
batch melting into gliss, together with the melted cullet, flow 
down the length of the furnace, passing under the floaters and 
thence to the rings, under the outer walls of which it passes, 
coming up between them and the inner walls of the ring to be 
worked. 

During all of the heating up and filling ‘of the tank great 
watchfulness by experienced men is required: the furnace must 
be watched to see that the heat is graddflly but steadily in- 
creased; that the clay work does not crack, or if cracked, is re- 
paired; that there are no leakages of gas; that the tie rods all 
over the furnace are let out as necessary to allow for the furnace 
ex 


on. 
other element of danger always needing to be guarded 
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t, but more particularly when the tank is not yet full of 

, and that near the bottom is hotter and therefore more 

fiquia than usual, is a leakage of molten glass through the joints 
between the clay blocks forming the bottom. 


The molten g always into these joints, butif not 
too hot it only enters them for a short distance and ming 
cool solidifies and closes them up; but if the furnace gets too 
hot the glass becomes very hot and very fluid and through 
the joints before becoming cooled, and the sides of the bloc 
becoming worn by the stream of glass passing between them a 
serious leak is developed and the whole furnace is in danger of 
being destroyed. 

Very hot glass in a moderate sized stream, say one passing 
through a hole not more than 4 inches square, will run 100 
yards and burn everything in its path. 

A leak once started is very difficult to stop. When itisa 
slight one itcan be stopped by playing a strong stream of water 
on it where it begins, but if it becomes serious it can only be 
stopped by chilling the furnace. This is done by shutting all 
the gas off of the furnace; opening to the ingress of air all pos- 
sible openings in the side walls of the furnace, and opening as 
widely as possible the stack damper so as to make the drawon 

* the furnace as strong as possible. 

The chilling, of course, is never resorted to except as a last 
expedient, for it means very serious and expensive damages to 
the furnace which it has cost many thousandsof dollars to build, 
and, in addition, a loss of the cost of reheating and filling the 
furnace, considerable glass, and the loss of product until the 
furnace can be repaired, reheated, and refilled, requiring about 
one month. Accidents entailing such results have occurred sev- 
eral times in the past few years, but fortunately as yet none in 
American plants. 

A couple of days before the filling up of the tank is completed 
fires are started in the blow furnace, which is gradually heated 
up toa temperature at which p will melt slowly. This is 
ready by the time the filling is, and all is now ready for the 
blowers, , 

The first of the three shifts now comes on to work. A shift 
consists of twelve to twenty blowers, according to the capacity 
of the tank, each one of whom has a gathering boy and an as- 
sistant. Each shift works eight hours par day, less a dinner 
hour of three-quarters of an hour; the three shifts taking up 
the day. Their work consists in taking the molten glass from 
the tank and m it into long hollow cylinders. 

'The glass to be worked must be furnished to them in the tank 
in ed quantities needed; of a proper consistency and of good 

ty. 
a This glass is made by melting in one end of the furnace the 
batch, together with the cullet(broken glass) made in the works. 

For many years the mixing of the batch was done in a hap- 
hazard way, as if the results vee ape the loss was not very 
serious, for the pots used were s „and the glass when poor 
could be ladled out and another trial made the next day; be- 
sides which there was not the same particularity in the market 
as to the quality of the window glass produced. 

Nowa high quality of glass is demanded, and the loss incurred 
in getting a four or five hundred ton tank of bad glass is so seri- 
ous that the greatest care is exercised. 

For the mixing of the batch, a large, well-ventilated building 
is Pape pen Alongside this building runsarailroad track. In- 
side the building and opening out onto the track, at the level of 
the bottom of a box car, by large doors are large wooden bins, in 
which are carried the stock of sulphate and limestone and sand. 
Also, doors opening into the top of the side wall of the sand 
dryer. This dryer consists of a large square compartment built 
of brick, the space between the w: being crossed at short in- 
tervals by heavy grate bars, under which passes the flame from 
a x made in a fire arch just outside and opening into its end 
wall. 

Into the space below the grate bars, and running thence inan 
inclosed wooden box to a hopper set back in the building at 
some 12 feet above the floor, passes a continuous chain run by 
machinery, and tothis chain are attached a series of iron buckets. 
'The sand drying and falling through the grate bars is taken u 
by these buckets which carry it to the hopper, dump it in an 
does 7 55 ty. ^ ~ eat 

rom this hopper the sand passes through a large pipe to the 
riddle. This riddle consists of an oblong, iron box frame the 
sides of which are covered by fine mesh steel riddles. The rid- 
dle is placed in a slightly ob ae position, and the sand coming 
through it passes downitslowly. The riddle is turned by steam 
by means of a belt and pulley. As it revolves all the fine sand 
passing through it is thrown out through the wire riddles into 
a bin built around it, while the dirt or pebbles there may be in 
the sand pass out by a hole in its lower end. 
In another part of the building a hole is cut in the floor and 


through it to the batch bin in the tank (before mentioned) 8 
an endless chain, to which are attached iron carriers, sil pers in 
an inclosed box. e 

In the batch house there isalso a sprinkler, attached to a water 
pipe; small accurate scales to weigh small quantities and a large 
pair of platform scales (to weigh 1,000 pounds) set on rollers. 

There are also in the building a closed bin for powdered coke 
or coal, and closets for tools, and the storage of arsenic and oxide 
of manganese. 

All supplies being on hand a large wooden box with handles 
is placed on the platform scales which are rolled to the pile of 
riddled sand, of which the proper weight is shoveled into the 
box. This is then dumped on the floor near the batch carrier. 
Inlike manner the required amount of lime is weighed out and 
dumped on top of the sand. 

'The sulphate of soda is then weighed out and put on the floor 
in a pile near the sand. Over this is sprinkled the weighed 
amount of coke dust necessary to decompose it in the furnace. 

Tothis pile are also added the arsenic, if necessary, to offset 
the coloring effect of iron in the sand, and manganese, if it is 
desired, to give a color tinge to the glass. 

The sand and ‘lime in one pile are then thoroughly mixed to- 
gener by constant turnings over with shovels; the pile contain- 

g the sulphate, coke dust, etc., is treated in like manner. Tho 
two piles are then shoveled together and thoroughly mixed in 
the same way. The pile is now dampened by the n 80 
it will not be too ary ana fly when charged into the furnace, 
thereby damaging the tank blocks. It is then shoveled into 
the conveyor through sieves, and carried from there tothe batch 
bin in the furnace near by the charging opening of the tank. 

The mixing of the batch and the weighing must be done with 
care, for on the latter largely depends the quality of the glass 
made from it,and onits thorough mixing depends toaconsider- 
able extent the ease with which its component, parts fuse to- 
gether to form the glass. 

The number of mixes made each day yar on the quantity 
of glass to be made, which is only equal in weight to about 75 
per cent of the weight of the batch, as under the influence of 
the heat of the furnace, the coke is driven off in combination 
with part of the oxygen forming the sulphate; the latter also 
gives off Scene par of its oxygen and its sulphur in the form 
of an oxide of sulphur; and the limestone gives off its carbon 
dioxide. These gases given off pass out through the stack, 
while the oxides of soda and lime left fuse together with the 
sand to form the glass. 

The batch when charged into the furnaces slowly fuses and 
forms glass which flows slowly down the furnaces, becoming, 
under the influence of the heat, more homogeneous and being re- 
fined. It then passes down under the floaters to be worked as 
described later. . 

So particular are the largest and best makers that a chemist 
is employed in the works, who analyzes every car of.material 
before it is unloaded. If slight variations are found, the man- 
ager is notified, so he can change his mixing; if the variations 
are considerable the car is refused, contracts for the p fa be- 
in maca subject to variations ia their composition within cer- 

n ts. 

The mėn in charge of the furnace and the making of the glass 
from batch, are required to so run the furnace that they will 
properly melt their batch into glass and fine it, and at the same 

e keep the molten glass in the working end of the furnace 
in proper condition to be handled, their judgment depending on 
their eyes and feeling. 

By their eye these men mustjudge of the temperature of their 
furnace, which they must keep as nearly even as possible, and 
this is more difficult than might generally be imagined, for 
there are many points affecting it; perhaps the coal is not quite 
up to standard, and is not producing as much or as good quali 
0 p as usual; the producer men may be slighting their wor 
and the gas is burning in the producers instead of in the furnace; 
the batch is requiring more heat to melt it; the wind is high, 
blowing againstthe furnace and cooling it; the stack is not draw- 
ing properly, or there has been a considerable change in the 
outside temperature. 

These all alter the temperature of his furnace, and in going 
around he must notice the change in its color, showing in- 
= or decreased temperature, find the reason for it, and cor- 
rect it. 

By dipping out small samples of glass on the end of an iron 
rod he must feel if it is too stiff or too soft; and by inspecting 
the sample must see if his pan is melt and fining properly. 

The men in charge of this work have little man labor to 
perform, except the reversal of their valves and biweekly or tri- 
weekly assisting in cleaning out the soot which is deposited on 
the gas canal to and in the valves themselves. 

Their positions require experience, watchfulness, cool-head- 
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edness, and good judgment; but with all the care they may ex- 
ercise the results are not always satisfactory. A couple of cars 
of poor coal on the producers causes a short supply of gas, and 
their furnace will get cooled, which means poor glass; fer the 
cool top layer of glass and a lower, warmer, and therefore more 
fluid layer, in working do not thoroughly mix together, and pro- 
duce in the sheet strings or cords. These are appearancesin the 
sheet of a string or cord of glass lying in its clear surface like 
a faint ripple on water, and very seriously deteriorate the mar- 
ketable quality. 

An iron tool used in working the glass may wem Bet 
init, and as the iron loses its carbon, bubbles, known as blisters, 
rise through the glass and appear in the finished sheet. Flying 
dust, lighting on the molten glass in the furnace, produces 
small blisters. R 

The batch may be badly mixed when delivered in the fur- 
nace and not fuse properly. x 

Mistakes may have been made in weighing the materials. 
Enough sulphate may not have been used, causing stony glass; 
that is, glass filled with small stones of sand, unattacked by the 
flux. Too much sulphate may have been used, and is not taken 
up in the glass, and melting, lies asalty ees on the top of the 
molten glass, which not only forms white blisters in the glass as 

it is worked, but makes it very difficult to E the glass under 
it hot, the rays of heat penetrating it with difficulty. 

Excess or deficiency of lime also spoils the glass, producing 
cords or making it rough. 

If too little coke is used the sulphate is not decomposed, and 
lies molten on top of the glass. 

All these changes must be quickly noted by the furnace-man, 
and corrected before the damage has gone too far and it becomes 
necessary to ladle the glass out of the furnace, or run it off by a 
hole cut in the side of the tank. 

Each furnace-man is on twelve hours ata time, and there are 
therefore two to each furnace, who work alternately in the day 
and Ex ES one week night and one week day. 

It will be seen that the production in the furnace of good glass 
is not so easy, but supposing the glass to be good and the first 
shift on hand, the actual work of making this molten glass into 
sheets of window-glass begins. : 

Before describing this process, we desire to state that in this 
country the four trades of gathering the glass by men known as 
" gathore or "gathering boys," the blowing of the glassinto 

inders by the blowers,“ flattening of these cylinders into 
sheets by the flatteners,“ and the cutting up of these sheets 
into the desired sizes, and the assorting of the panes or lights 
so cut into four qualities, according to their clearness and - 
rum from other defects, by the cutters,“ are all paid by the 
piece. 

Price scales are made up each year between the workmen and 
the manufacturers, and are in force for one blast. The scales 
vary slightly in the Eastern and Western districts into which the 
country is divided, owing to a difference in the market's re- 
quirements as to size and quality, greater cost of living, and 
greater competition with imported glass. 

These scales state the price to be paid the blowers for each 100 
feet of glass made by them, cut up and packed, each blower sep- 
arately for his own work. The rate for blowing increases with 
the size and also the quality of the glass cut, and also with the 
thickness; the larger the size lights cut and the better the qual- 
ity the higher is the blower's pay. The heavier the pus is re- 
quired the more he is paid for corresponding sizes and qualities. 

Each blower's gatherer is paid a sum equal to a certain per- 
centage on the blower's wages. This is goneraliy about 65 per 
cent for single and 55 per cent-for double thick. If a blower 
on single thick makes $100, his pos makes $65 additional. 

The flattener's wages are also on the wages of the blow- 
ers whose cylinders he flattens, he receiving a sum equal to 25 
per cent of the wages of each of the blowers whose cylinders he 

attens. If he flattens for four blowers and they average earn- 
ing $100 apiece, he earns $100. 

he cost of the gathering, blowing, and flattening combined 
ofany given size is, for single thick, 190 per centon the price in 
the blowers’ sedle, and for double thick 180 per cent. 

It will therefore be seen that the earnings of these men who 
handle each other's work are dependent on all doing their share 

roperly. Also, that there is in the wages paid a premium on 

dustry, care, and skill. 

The cutter, who sorts the glass, could not, of course, have 
wages based on the quality of the glass that he himself decides 
upon. The manufacturer having determined a standard for 
each quality he cuts, he is paid so much for every hundred square 
feet cut up, irrespective of its size and quality. 

Each blower and gatherer has an assistant, called a ‘‘snapper,” 
who is paid by them except where the glass to be made is very 


large and an experienced man is required. In this case the 
manufacturer pays part of his wages. 4 

The workmen in the furnace having been notifled that it is 
time within five minutes for their shifts to go to work, each 
blower's snapper takes a pipe from his stand (in which he has 
seven or eight) and puts it into an oblong opening in the end 
wall of the blow furnace to heat, for glass does not adhere well 
to iron unless the latter is hot. 

The pipes are of iron, about 5 feet long and 11 to 11 inches in 
diameter, and down through the center of their length es & 
hole of f to f inch diameter. On the ends of these pipes are 
carefully and smoothly welded the heads.“ These are pieces 
of cast iron, circular in section, of the same diameter as the 
pipe where welded on to it,and gradually spreading through 
the 4 to 6 inches of their length to a diameter of 2 to 24 inches. 
Through the center of these heads passes also a hole of the same 
diameter as that in the pipe. € 

The diameter of the pipe is planed down slightly from about 
15 inches from its top; on the lower 14 inches of this planed 
part is fitted tightly a wooden jacket, bound at each of its ends 
in iron, to serve as a handle. e top inch of the pipe's length 
is then planed down until it has a diameter of about seven- 
eighths of an inch. This thin inch of the pipe serves as a 
mouthpiece. 

These pipes require frequent repairs to or replacement of 
their head, owing to their wear from the heat and hot glass. 

The pipes, being heated, are given to the gathering boys," to 
each of whom a special ring-hole is assigned, and who has set, 
near his ring a tub full of cool water, one side of the tub having 
an iron crotch on its top. In the water is a ‘‘jigger” (a hollow 
truncated coffe of iron or wood, with a handle attached to its 
widest part and with the narrow parf pierced with small holes), 
with which, when filled with water, a hot pipe may be cooled by 
letting the water run through its bottom onto the pipe. 

The gatherers use before their faces a wooden mask, with 
open eye holes or holes covered with blue glass, and hold it by 
& peg in their mouths, the peg being fastened on the inside of 
the mask at the proper place. This mask is to protect the face 

ainstthe great heat and glare from the furnace filled with 
g which presents almost the ap ce of a sea. 

The actual gathering now begins, the object of the gatherer 
being to get around the head of his pipe a solid ball of hot glass 
of sufficient size to make the desired sheet. 

Directly in front of the ring-holes, as has been stated, lie the, 
r ,in the center of which is the clear glass. Into the glass 
in the riags, through their respective ring-holes, the gatherer 
plunges his pipe head, gives it a quick turn, and withdraws it 
with a layer of red hot glass encircling it. The pipe is then 
laid across his tub and cooled with the jigger, during which the 
glass cools slightly, though still very hot and fluid. 

and this operation is repeated, at each repetition 
the amount of glass on the head of the pipe increasing until the 
ball of hot glass adhering to the head is of sufficientsize to make 
a cylinder of the size and thickness required. The boys gather 
from four to seven times, according to the fluidity of the glass 
and the weight of pem required in the ball, the latter varying 
from 10 to 65 pounds. 

This having been accomplished, the pipe with the ball of mol- 
ten glass on its head is carried by the mapper to his blower's 
place, and the ball set in the blower's iron block in which a lit- 
tle fine sawdust has previously beensprinkled. While the gath- 
erer has been gathering the ball the snapper has been heating 
another pipe, with which the gatherer repeats the above opera- 
tion; and so on for the time he is at work. 

The gatherer's work requires considerable skill, and on the 
degree of that skill depends to a large extent the ultimate re- * 
sults, for if the gather is not properly done and there are 
blemishes in the glass, no skill in the men who handle the ball 
afterwards can remove them. 

To keep a ball of fluid glass on the head of a pipe is in itself 
difficult, but he must do much more than this. : 

His blower. whois to make thecylinder of glass from the balls 
he gathers, gives him the size and thickness of cylinder he has 
been ordered to make, and the gatherer must get enough, and 
yet not too much glass in his ball to make it, and the required | 
size is frequently changed, and his only means of judging the 
amount of glass he gathers is by his eye. 1 

Again, the glass in the ball must be kept at a proper temper- 
ature to insure its proper working by the blower, not too stiff 
to work easily, and yet not so soft as to make its handling diffi- 
cult, The weight of the que in different parts of the ball must 
be equal or the cylinder blown from it will be thicker in one 
part than another. 

In gathering,attention must also be paid to the turning of the 
pipe Sead in the glass to avoid the gathering of cordy or stringy 
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glass; to notlapping the glass with the consequent inclosure of 
an air bubble, which afterwards appear in the sheet; to 
breaking off the thread (the small thin of glass depending 
from the ball as it is raised clear of the body of the glass when 
gathering) on the inner wallof the ring soit may not lay, slightly 
cooled, in the body of the glass to be taken up as-a string in the 
next gather; to not touch the ball of glass against ye ing. 
particularly the clay work of the furnace, particles of whic 
would adhere to and spoilits quality. 

It is also the duty of the gatherer to clean all dirt and particles 
of cold glass, adhering to his pipe from the previous time it was 
used, from the pipe head and to see that his full set of pipes are 
in order at the end of each day's work, and, if not, to send them 
to the blacksmith shop to be put in order. 

It must be rembered also that all his work is done in the face 
of a severe heat from the furnace. 

The gathered ball of glass being set in the blower's block the 
blower takes hold of the handle of the pipe on whose end it is, 
and standing above and pss behind it, commences to make 
the cylinder, the number of which he has to make in a day's work 
depending on their size and thickness; but a number equal to a 
certain number of square feet when flattened out and cut up; al- 
lowance having, of course, to be made for breakage and loss in 
cutting. 

With the mouthpiece of the pipe in his mouth he blows down 
into the solid ball of glass through the pipe. The air coming 
through the pipe forces the glass away from the opening As the 
other end, and while blowing continues the workman con- 
tinues turning the ball in the block until there is formed a nar- 
row hollow neck of glass of several inches length, gradually 
spreading out until it forms the shoulders of ee ge cylin- 
der; the neck connecting the head of the pipe shoulders 
of the cylinders, whose section is a circle equal to the proposed 
diameter of the cylinder. 

The ball of glass has now begun to cool and is by the snapper 
carried to one of the ring holes of the blow furnace (the shade 
2 tons UNA. has 3 ec ^ ^ aes Doe 

to the urnace proper, the a to 
to the blow furnace and resting in the crotch of “flicker. 


bill ” before described. 
The blower again the handle of the pipe turns it, so 
end inside the blow that it 


turning the ballof glass at. 
is heated through from all sides. 
Being reheated it is withdrawn from the blow furnace and is 
allowed to depend, at the end of the pipe, in the swing hole,” 
the blower standing on the “foot bench” aboveit. It is then 
3 and fro, the blower meanwhile continually blowing 
own the 
From the shoulders before formed the cylinder slowly length- 


ens out, the solid glass moving further and further t 
After a time this glass becomes too cold and stiff for the 
of the cylinder to form further. 


The partly finished cylinder is stiff and with its semisolid end 
is again raised by the pipe: the ‘‘ crane” swung forward until 
its arm is parallel to the wall of the blow furnace, the pne 

in the crotch in the arm and the semisolid end pushed into the 
blow furnace through the ring hole and there reheated, after 
which it is again swung in the swing hole" with more blow- 
ing—the operation being known as swinging out.“ Th isswing- 
ing out and reheating is repeated twice or three times, at the 
end of which the cylinder is formed of the desired le but 
with its lower end closed by a hemisphere of = of the same 
approximate thickuess as the sides of the cylinder. The pipe 
is again restedon the arm of the crane the closed end of 
the cylinder inserted through the ring hole and heated in the 
-blow furnace. g 

Through the pipə and the cylinder of glass the blower blows 
against this closed end until a tiny hole forms in its center, 
then as he turns the pipe and cylinder rapidly the hole slowly 

anà as he swings the cylinder out into the swing hole 
opens completely. 

We now have the completed cylinder open at one end and at 
a paer attached to the pipe by the neck which runs into its 

ers, 

The cylinder is now raised onto the “horse,” consisting of a 
wooden table, above the top of which some 8 inches in height 
and along its 3 sides are nailed In each of which 

te to each other are cut wide w crotches, in which 

e cylinder lies, being touched at the points where it comes 
against the narrow board in which the crotches are cut. 

The cylinder is now detached from the pipe by the thin neck, 
being | venasharp tap with a dam piece of iron, which 
breaks it in a circular fracture. The pipe is then put in its 

stand where the warm glass still adhering to its head breaks 
off as it grows cold. 5 
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Around the cylinder, which is now becoming cool, at a short 
below its shoulder, a thin thread of hot glass is tightly 
drawn and allowed to rest there for a few seconds, and then re- 
moved. This, for reasons given above, makes an even fracture 
all around the cylinder where applied, and a slight tap with a 
piece of iron now causes the mesi nat and remaining part of the 
neck to become detached from the cylinder. This is known as 
» capping off." 

e now have left on the horse the hollow cylinder with both 
ane open, a section through the cylinder at any place being a 
circle. 

One operation yet remains to bs performed. The cylinder is 
lifted up and loo’ through at the light to discover where, if 
any, defects are to be found in the glass. If one defect, or if 
several, by the most prominent, the cylinder is cracked open; 
that is, the cylinder laid down on the ‘‘horse,” the bottom 
side having in its center, or rather just to one side of its center, 
the defect noted. Along the bottom of the cylinder by the de- 
fect an iron rod hea at one end is drawn several times; a 
dampened finger is put on the cylinder at its end over the crack 
and through the whole length of the cylinder a straight, clean, 
even fracture is formed near one edge of which is the defect. 
This is known as cracking open.” 

The cylinder is cracked open near the defect, because when 
the cylinder is flattened out the defect is near the edge of the 
sheet, and can be cut of with small loss of glass, leaving the 
clear sheet, or a sheet, if there are several defects in it, clear of 
its most prominent blemish. 

Standing in a furnace and seeing a long line of blowers mak- 
ing these cylinders, the work does not s one as particularly 
difficult, but theirs is a highly skilled trade, taking years to ac- 
quire, and for these human machines no substitute has as yet 
been found. 

The mere making of the hollow cylinderof glass is not all that 
is required of the blowers. The cylinder made must be of a 
eee eee. it may be required to be 6 inches in 

iameter and 120 inches long, or 20 inches in diameter and 90 
inches long, or of one of the many intermediate sizes; for while 
some blowers work on prac y the same size all the time, 
others rarely work two consecutive days, sometimes only a 
coupia of hours, on the same size, for the cylinders are made of 
such size that, when flattened out and trimmed off at the edges, 
they can advantageously be cut up into the sized lights the man- 
ufacturer wants; as, for instance, if lights 15 by 30 inches aro 
wanted, the cylinder is made to cut 30 by 60 inches, making four 
Hn of 15 by 30. 

he size of the cylinders—that is, their diameter—must be the 
same through the whole of their le ; for if there is much 
diiference in any of its parts, itcan not be flattened out smoothly 
and a bulge, destroying its value, will appear in the finished 
sheet where this too great diameter exists. 

Still another requirement: The glass forming the cylinder 
must approximate a.certain thickness, and the same thickness 


all over. 


The general standard amongst the best makers is one-twelfth 
inch for what is known as glo thiċk, one-eighth inch for 
double thick, and one-sixth inch for triple thick. 

From these thicknesses very slight variations are allowed, 
but the regularity and evenness is remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that the glass is made without the aid of any mechanical 
appliances, and is regulated by the eye and feeling as the cyl- 

er is “swung out. 

The blowers work eight-hours turns, less their dinner hour, 
alternating on ve weeks from day to part day and part 
a 85 and then to all night work. These hours are certain] 
sufficiently long, in view of the weight they have to handle an 
the heat in which they necessarily work. 

Each shop, consisting of a blower, gatherer, and snapper, is 
known by a number, which number the snapper marks on each 
cylinder as it is finished by his shop. o- 

From the furnace the cylinders, alter being **capped off” and 
*eracked open," are taken to the flattening house by hand or 
carriers. 

Each flattening oven has two flatteners, one for the day and 
one for the night turn, and each flattener has two or three help- 
ers, whose work will be noted further on. 

Asarule,each flattener flattens the cylinders made by four 
shops, and to thespace left around each oven the cylinders made 
by his four shops are carried and set up on end. 

The work of the flatteners is, with the aid of and in the flat- 
tening ovens, to reduce the cylinders made by the blower to flat 
sheets of glass that may be g in windows, 

The styles of ovens have been various, but those now used are 
of one of two general styles, though frequently modified by 
slight variations. These styles may be divided generalla into 
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what are known as ‘‘four-stone ovens” and '' two-stone ovens,” 
each general a being further classified by the kind of fuel 
used—into wood, coal, gas, oil, or natural-gas ovens. 

It may be stated that in general in America the four-stone 
oven is principally used, with oil and compressed air,or steam, 
or natural gasas a fuel, though there are in use a few of the two- 
stone ovens run with manufactured as a fuel; and it is this 
latter style whose results are probably the best, as it is that in 

meral use in England, France, and ium, whose superior 

ttening of their glass has for so long given it a preference 
over much of the American make, and the necessities of compe- 
tition are forcing its use here. 

The reason for the preference shown the four-stone oven in 
this country have been its cheaper construction, more rapid 
working with less labor required of the flattener, and the ne- 
cessity of the employment of an extra assistant on each shift on 
each two-stone Belgian oven, although the quality is greatly im- 
proved on these. 

A four-stone oven consists of a foundation stone on which is 
set in an upright position a heavy steel shaft. To this shaft is 
attached at a variable height, say 4 to 5 feet, a circular ta- 
ble formed of sectional pieces of cast iron, and varying in diam- 
eter with the size of the flattening stones which it is decided to 
use. At one side of this plate room is left for the flue, in which 
the combustion of the fuel used is to take place, and on the 
other side a similar, but very much smaller flue. 

The circular plate and these flues space are inclosed in front, 
on two sides, and half the back by brick walls rising some feet 
above the level of the plate, and from which are sprung the cap 
of the oven which covers it completely. All these walls are 
held in place by buckstays and heavy tie rods. From the unin- 
closed portion of the back of the oven runsa funnel with an 
arched crown in which the glass is tempered, and which is known 
as a lehr,“ and will be fully described further on. 

From the walls in front, and at the sides, several inches above 
the circular plate, iron girders are run to the center of the oven 
on which — ns reaching to the crown are built, and £hese walls 
serve to divide the space in the oven into two compartments— 
one of one-quarter section of the oven known as the flattening 
compartment,” one of three-quarter section of the oven known 
as the cooling compartment.” 

Between the flattening compartment and the space reserved 
for a flue, a wall is buiit reaching two-thirds of the way to the 
crown of the oven, so that the flame may nof strike directly into 
the oven but the heat be produced there. 

On top of this wall are placed clay plates extending several 
feet into the oven. On the further side of the circular plate is 
a second and smaller flue, but without the high protecting wall. 
In the rear of the oven and to one side of the interior wall of 
the main flue is a door, and extending from this door known as 
a stick hole" into the oven along this wall runs a track on 
which a carrier moves. : 

To the main shaft is attached a wheel connecting by a 
link pulley with the gear wheel and crank outside the oven, by 
the turning of which the circular plate is caused to revolve on 
its axis. 

On this plate, which has an upturned edge, an even bed of clay 
orsand is laid, and on such equidistant from one another 
are placed the four flattening stones. 

In the face of the wall g the front of the oven and just 
above the level of the stone are two holes of about 8 by 18 inches, 
one opening into the flattening compartment through which the 
flattener puts and works his tools; the other inte the cooling 
department, through which the flattener puts his fork to remove 
the sheet of glass from the flattening stones to the tempering 
oven or lehr. 

The lehr consists of a tunnel above the floor of which are 
placed on cross-bars two sets of bars running parallel to each 
other, and a slight distance apart, from the cooling compart- 
ment of the oven proper to the far end of the lehr, some 40 feet 
distant. One set of these barsis stationary and the other mova- 
able. The movable set are put in grooved rollers and can be 
drawn down the lehr, and can also by the aid of a lever be 
moved perpendicularly from a plane several inches below that 
of the stationary bars to one several inches above it. 

The flattening stones used in these and all other ovens are the 
same. They are made of a mixture of rough clay asa base with 
a facing of fine clay riddled through a fine riddle. Great care 
must be takensto have these solid and even. After they have 
been carefully made and allowed for several months to thor- 
oughly dry, they are removed to kilns and e and very 
carefully burnt, after which they are slowly cool 

The heating and drying have to be most carefully done, for 
any cracks in the s of the stone will mark the sheet of 
glass and render it useless. It is now set in place in the oven, 
the front wall of which is taken down to allow of itsadmittance, 


and it is then carefully and thoroughly polished to give it a per- 
fectly level and smcoth face. " 

Stones vary in size from 40 by 60 to 10 by 120. 

The stones being in place and the front of the oven rebuilt, 
small firesare putin the lues and gradually increased, the circular 
pes with the stones on being continually turned so thatall may 

e heated up equally and not too rapidly, so that there may be 
no cracking of the oven, for once running these ovens are kept 
fired up, except when necessary to stop to make repairs or re- 
place a stone, for months at a time. 

The oven having attained its proper heat, which is one at 
which the glass in the cylinder or shebt becomes pliable but 
does not melt, the flatteners go to work. 

Their tools consist of— 

First. A long bar of steel slightly curved for several feet at 
one end and with a flattened head at the curved end. (This 
tool is known as a crupper.) 

Second. An iron bar with a pointed end, which is driven into 
ios kie side of the flattening block. (This is known as the 

ock. 

Third. The flattening blocks, which are oblong pieces of wood 
about 13 by 6 by 24, and are required to be of soft wood of fine 
grain, and to be thoroughly water soaked before use. 

Fourth. A long bar with a long narrow hoe end. 

Fifth. A long tool with the hoe end bound in canton flannel 
V k, the of 

eavy two-pro or prongs which are 
wide and flat and drawn down very thin at the ends; the prongs 
are some 3 to 4 feet apart. 

The oven being ready and the parts of the tools which are to 
come in contact with the glass heated so they may not crack the 
glass when they come in contact with it, work begins. One of 
the flattener’s helpers (known as a shove boy) lays a cylinder on 
thevarrier at the stick hole and pushes it along the track until 
it lies alongside and between the wall of the flue (protected from 
too much heat by the projecting clay plates on of the wall 
under which it is) and one of the flattening stones lying on the 
revolving circular plate. 

The flattener the opening into the flattening compart- 
ment and using his crupper, which he inserts into the cylinder 
by one of its open ends, lifts the cylinder from the carrier on 
to the flattening stone. Here under the influence of the heat 
assisted by gentle pushing with the crupper the cylinder (the 
cracked open side of which is uppermost) begins to open out. 
When opened slightly he withdraws his crupper and with his 
flouter brushes any little splinters of glass that may be lying on 
the surface of the glass having fallen off from the edges where 
it was cracked open. 

This having been done, he withdraws the flouter and begins 
with his wooden block to rub the sheet down against the flat 
surface stone. This with the occasional aid of the crupper in 
smoothing down the edges is finally done, and the flattener rings 
a bell as a signal to his shove boy that such is the case. ss 

The boy with the aid of the crank causesa quarter turnof the 
circular plate carrying the stone with the flattened sheet out 
into the cooling oven, where the temperature is lower, and 
bringing into the flattening compartment one of the other 
stones. - 

The operation described is then repeated, and when three 
stones have sheets of flattened glasson them and one empty one 
is in the flattening compartment, the first stone used with the 
flattened sheet on itis opposite the hole opening into the cool- 

compartment. 

The flattener then takes his fork and, pushing carefully the 
prongs under the sheet of glass, lifts it and lays it down on the 
set of stationary bars of the lehr, then begins in the same wa: 
to flatten another sheet, and from then on the operation of pil- 
ing and fla follow each other eontinually, with the ad- 
dition of one f er operation. 

After the first round, as each empty stone comes into the flat- 
tening compartment, the sheet on it aving been piled in the 
lehr, the flattener carefully goes over its surface with his rake, 
removing any little pieces of glass, dust, or dirt that might have 
remained or settled on it. 

As soon as the first sheet of glass ís laid on the stationary bars 
of the lehr, the flattener's other assistants’ (the lehr tenders) 
work begins. 

Just after each sheet is placed on the stationary lehr bars he 
pulls down his lever, so raising the movable set of lehr bars, 
which, coming up between the stationary ones, lift from them 
and raise above them all sheets piled on them. When this has 
been done the lehr-tender draws toward him the movable bars 
for a distance equal to the width of one sheet, then raising his 
lever he lowers the movable bars, which replace (as they sink 
below the one) the sheets of glass upon them, but 
nearer to the far end of the lehr by tne width of one sheet. 
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As the further away from the oven the shéet moves the lower 
becomes the temperature to which it is subjected, it follows that 
as it gets toward the end of the lehr it will have become cooled 
through slowly and gradually, and it is to this cooling that the 
temper of the glass is due. 

ally the sheet has moved down the lehr until the nexttime 
ihe movable bars are drawn back the sheet passes out of the 
lehr. It is then lifted off of the movable bars, which are put 
back into place, while the sheet is set on a cage to go into the 
dip or dne ipe bath, by which tendency to stain and discolor is 
e ated. x 

These lehrs are sometimes used for two-stone ovens, but the 
kind generally used for them, and to some extent for the four- 
stone ovens too, are of the same general construction, but have 
less open space under the bars, and have the stationary bars 
replaced by flat stones made of clay and not burnt. 

e advantages of the latter are no warping, with consequent 
loss, as occurs with the stationary bars continually exposed to 
heat, and a wider surface for the sheets to rest on, and conse- 
quently less breakage. In the past few years this latter style 
has been largely introduced. 


THE TWO-STONE OVEN. 


While in general external outline the oven is not dissimilar 
from the usual L pattern, its internal arrangement is widely 
changed. The customary tabular method of carrying the flat- 
tening stones so common in four-stone ovens is advantageously 
abandoned for a system of cars, requiring a mechanism for their 
disposition of a somewhat more complicated character than that 
for the four-stone ovens, and yet productive of such excellent 
results that its intricacies are of small moment. 

The main flattening compartment and its adjunctive cooling 
chamber constitute the short limb of the L,“ and are sepa- 
rated from each other by abridge wall elevated tosuch a hefght 
above the plane of the oven floor as to permitthe passage of the 
car and its stone from one compartment to the other. 

The cars are of cast metal, upon the skeleton order, and are 
provided with grooved runners, which rest upon a train of 
wheels projecting above the floor line and extending to the 
- mouth of the lehr; each pair of wheels is provided with a sta- 
tionary shaft, which rotates upon the perimeters of a second set 
of wheels, whose shafts in turn are set in boxes securely bolted 
to the frame of the oven, thus affording an exceedingly small 
frictional resistance. 

The arrangement of the main flattening compartment is so 
located with hs hr to the gas chamber, viz, where the gas is 
primarily introduced and associated with the requisite amount 
of air, that the flame in leaving the port is carried in gentle 
undulations across the flattening stone, first filling the low cap 
of the compartment with a soft cushion of fire, and then per- 
mitted to escape by a chimney, whose draft may be regulated at 
the will of the workman. 

Immediately behind the main flattening compartment is the 
cooling chamber, or what may be designated the elevatorroom, as 
it is here that the two cars and their stones are made to pass each 
other upon their way to and from the flattening compartment. 
As the car enters the cooling chamber from the flattening com- 
3 Lear ee its sheets of flattened glass, it is picked up 

rom below and elevated by a counterpoised rack and pinion to 
such a height as will permit the e of the second car from 
the mouth of the lehr tothe flattening compartment. The first 
car is then lowered, pushed to the mouth of the lehr, and there 
allowed to remain until the operator has flattened the cylinder 
or introduced into the flattening chamber, through a 

oorlocated ina right-angular position to the flattener, by means 
of 4 radial crane. He then returns to the cooling chamber and 
with the assistance of a thinfork places the sheet first flattened 
upon the lehr and the operation continues as described. 

The method of working on these ovens is similar to that ona 
four stone, except n Pr o two stones to work on instead of 
four, and that not having the same chance to cool, theoven must 
be run with less fire, and this means harder physical work for 
the flattener, but a betterment of quality. 

The other difference is in putting the sheet after it is flat- 
tened into the lehr, which is done (instead of lifting it) by rais- 
ing it slightly so that only one edge rests on the stone, and then 
pushing it back on to the stones of the lehr and letting it down 
carefully. This saves some scratching that at times takes place 
from the fork in lifting. 

The flattening of glass requires considerable skill. The flat- 
tener must be a judge of heat to prevent an excessive use of 
fuel, to reduce all ible wear on his ovens, to prevent burn- 
ingot his glass, and its proper eee cis 

he runs his lehr too hot his g is poorly tempered, the 
reduction of heat not being sufficient between the time it enters 
and leaves the lehr. If run too cold the change from the hot 


oven to the cold lehr is too great and the sheets break, not only 

causing a direct loss, but an indirect one, for little broken pieces 

ee liable to scratch succeeding sheets coming in contact with 
em. 

Burning of glass, so called, is the production on its surface 
of a roughness, more or less marked. This is caused by the 
use of too much heat. If the stones get very hot and the glass 
on them becomes quite soft in consequence, it will receive from 
the stone'the slight impression of the grains of clay composing 
it, while this would not occur if stones were in proper condition. 

Flatteners have also to be careful that they do not move the 
pes on the stone while flattening it; that his block is kept free 

rom grit or dirt that would scratch the glass when it was being 
rubbed out; that his glass when opening out does not set in 
wrinkles that can not afterwards be flattened out; that the does 
me Parapan or mark the glass when handling it with any of his 
These precautions have to be observed and the work done 
rapidly at the same time, for an average day’s work requires 
the flattening of about 225 cylinders. 

From this general statementit can be seen that the flattening 
is an important branch of the work, and no matter how finely 
the glass may be melted, gathered, and blown it may be com- 
pletely spoiltin the flattening; changed from high-quality glass, 
commanding a ready sale and fair price, to an inferior one, a 
drug on the market to be sold at a certain loss. 

Even with the best of care and workmanship the loss in flat- 
tening is serious, for there is always some deterioration and 
Some breakage; but with good facilities and workmen one loss 
continually goes on—the bursting of rollers when they are first 
shoved into the oven. The change is a sharp one from the cool 
room outside to the inside of a hot oven, and if the cylinder is 
heavier or thicker in one pert than another, has a little crack 
started in it from the eracking open or some other reason, or 
frequently from some unexplainable cause, as soon as it is sub- 
jected to the heat it bursts in pieces, the time, labor, and trouble 
put on melting and making it up are gone and all that is left 
are such pieces as can be picked up and remelted. 

When it is known that this loss by bursting amounts to from 
2 to 4 per cent of all the cylinders made, dependent on the skill 
of the men and care exercised, it will be seen to be a serious con- 
sideration in figuring cost. * 

The glass having been flattened it is given a bath or dip in 
acidified water to remove dirtand prevent stain. The sheets 
as they come from the lehr are set in a cage with a thin piece 
of board between each two sheets so that they must be wet all 
over. 

When fifteen to twenty-five sheets, acéording to their size 
are on the cage, it is let down into the bath of warm acidified 
water, allowed to rest there for a few moments, then raised and 
allowed to drain. 

When dry they are carried into the cutting room to the stall 
of the particular cutter who cuts for the blower whose glass it 


Ls bon 
h cutter cuts for two or three special blowers, that is, he 
cuts the glass made by certain blowers. 

Along the rear part of the cutting room runs a wide pas- 
sage, and here, beginning against the wall, the sheets are set 
on their lower edge one against another. The other side of 
the room isdivide E partions into stallsof about 10 by 15 feet, 
the back side of which opens into the above passageway and 
the front side faces the wall of the building in which large win- 
dows are cute M 

On either side of the stall shelves are attached to the wall to 
set small lights as cut. Running the length of the stall with 
one side against the wall of the building, is the cutter’s table, 
about 3 feet high and of a width and length slightly greater 
than that of any sheet he is liable to cut. The tops of these 
tables are made of very smooth boards, bound on one end and 
re sides by steel bands lying on the top of and against their 
sides. 

Along the band, on the side of the table nearest the wall, 
small steel pins are set perpendicular to the top of the table and 
linch apart. On the bands at the end and other side of the 
table, i below its top, and perpendicular to the sides of the 
table, like pins are set at like distances apart. 

Along the top of the table just below the pins in the band fig- 
ures are marked showing the distance to that pin from the outer 
edge of the band along the end of the table. In like manner 
figures are marked opposite a line drawn across the top of the 
steel band at the end of the table, showing the distance from 
the outeredge of the band on the lower side of the table to such 
mark. Necessarily the square formed by the bands at the sides 
and end of the table must be a perfect one, and the distance from 
the end or sides to each and every pin must be accurate or the 
glass will not be cut to an exact size. 
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The cutter is also furnished with a rule made of well-seasoned 
wood about one-eighth inch thick, 2 to 3 inches wide, and of a 
lengthslightly greater than the width of his table. One end of this 
rule is trimmed down to a point that will pee between the pins, 
such end being bound in metal. In theother enda pin is bolted 
perpendicular to its bottom sidein sucha position that when the 
pointed end of the rule is set against one of the upright pins on 
the far side of the table and the rule laid flat on the table, that 
this pin, extending down, will fit against one of the pins in the 
band on the near side of the table. 

At one end of the table is a bin with an open top in which 
rough edges of the sheet and glass with defects in, and pieces 
and strips of glass made in cutting, but too small to be cut into 
a merchantable-sized light, are put. 

Opening into this bin is a hole cut through the wall of the 
building and closed by a door sliding on grooves set against the 
outside of the wall. Through this hole by the aid of iron rakes 
the broken glass in this box is drawn into cars which carry it to 
the furnace to be remelted. 

His sheets of ge having been set in piles in the passage be- 
hind his stall, the cutter carries a few at a time into his stall 
gettin x against its side wall to his left-hand side as he faces 
the table. 

First tapping oneof these sheets to know by the sound that it 
is not cracked, and finding it all right, he lifts it 1 and lays it 
flat on his table. Then the work requiring his skill begins. 

Aided by long practice, he must see at a glance how the sheet 
can be most advantageously cut up into the sizes wanted by the 
manufacturer, getting out of itthe bestsizesand qualities that he 
can, h cutter is furnished with two lists, one showing the 
sizes and quality of that size required for orders on hand, which 
sizes are to be cut in preference to those on the second list, which 
are sizes and qualities for stock. 

If every sheet could be cut up into any size and the lights so 
cut be of the Tur desired, or if he could just cutup the sheets 
to the best advantage the problem would be easy, but certain 
sizes are not wanted at all because thereis no market for them, 
or the manufacturer thinks he has enough of that size in stock, 
and certain sizes are only sold if of certain qualities, that is, 
large sizes are seldom called for in low qualities or small sizes 
in high ones. The cutter then must inspect his sheet to see 
what large good qualitiesand sizes he can get out of it, and at 
the same time cut up the rest of the sheet without making too 
much loss by making strips and pieces too narrow or long for 
use. 
Perfect sheets of glass are scarce, but many sheets are suffi- 
ciently I» all over to be left whole (the edges only being 
trimmed off) or to be cut in two Hehe or three,or four, but 
most sheets have defects in them—either the glass has not been 
clearly melted, the gathering has not been clean“ and there 
is a string, or a cord or a blister, or a little piece of dirt in one 

rt of the sheet; the sheet has been scratched in some places; 

t has been burnt in flattening or not flattened out smoothly. 

Where there are defects the cutter must so cut his sheet that 
they will come between twolightsand the small strip containin 
them be thrown ere or so that he will get some lights of g 
quality and some lig ts of low quality due to the defects appear- 
ing in them, or if the defects are general all over the sheet it 
must be all cut up into low quality glass or set out to be made 
into obscured, enameled or crackled glass. 

Having determined how he will cut up the sheet, he sets it on 
his table so that one rough end will just project over the edge 
of the band at the end of the table, and one side over the band 
on the side of the table nearest him. He then sets his rule in 
the pins so that its inner edge is parallel to the outer edge of 
the band on the table, and draws his diamond across the sheet 
of glass aloug the rule, making a cut in the glass, the strip of 
glass falling off or being easily broken off with the fingers. 

Inlike manner allthe ro edges are cut off and the sheet 
cut up into the sizes. To do this the edge of the end of the sheet 
is set flush with the outside edge of the band at the end of the 
table, the rule set in the Pu at the distance at which it is de- 
sired to make the cut, and the diamond drawn across the sheet, 
the pieces Neg broken apart where the cut is made, the pieces 
so made being left of that size cut, or again being cut up in the 
same way to the sizes desired. 

As each light of the desired size is cut out of the sheet it is 
set on the shelves or t the partitions of the stall, until 
evening or until the glass of a certain blower is cut up. When 
this time comes, the cutter goes over all the lightscutand sorts 
out separately those of one size and quality necessary to make 
as nearas possible 50 square feet—cards with the number of each 
size required being hung in his place. These he sets together 
outside his stall on theirends, marking across the top with chalk 
lines to denote the quality. 

In like manner other sizes and qualities are sorted out until 


nothing remains buta few odd lights, which he puts in a pile 


together, those left being known as his rest.“ 

This separating of sizes is known as counting off.” 

The diamond used by the cutter is a spark set in a holder at- 
tached to a pencil-like handle, and requires to be renewed from 
time to time as it wears out. 

When the boss cutter passes the stall of a cutter who has 
“counted off,” he takes note of the number of boxes (50 square 
feet being a box), their sizes and qualities so counted off, and 
also separately, of the number of eighths of boxes, their sizes 
and qualities in the rest.“ 

One copy of each of these slips is given to the cutter as his 
receipt; one of each is set on the pile of glass and the rest, and 
the third of each is turned into the office. 

The slips given the cutter are turnedinto the office at theend 
of each four weeks, with a slip made out by him, being a sum- 
mary of the slips received, which summary must be verified by 
the slips. By this slip containing the summary of the glass 
made in the four weeks, its sizes, qualities, and thickness, the 
blower, gatherer, and flattener who made the glass, and the 
cutter who cut it, are paid, it being figured up on the scale 
agreed upon. 

The slip laid on the pile of glass is taken by the packer, who 
from it orders of the boxmaker his boxesto pack it in, and when 
he comes to pack it must find the pile of glass, the number of 
boxes called for by the slip, and of the sizes and qualities marked 
on the slip, or if there has been a mistake and there is a box 
short, or of the wrong size orquality, the boss cutter must be 
notified and the missing box made up or all the slips corrected. 

The packer being paid by the piece, and the number of boxes 
on the slips he hands in as having packed having to agree with 
the receipts given him by the warehousemen, an error, if not 
reported, is easily detected. 

he “rest” is carried to a large room with racks all around it 
for the different sizes and the man in charge, having seen that 
the “rest” contains the glass called for by the slip, pes each 
size in its proper rack. hen there are enough ie ts of any 
one size in the rack to make a box it is packed up and credi 
to the sheet room,” the box having a special mark on it. 

Through the day the boss cutter, and at times the manage 

o through the cutting rooms, stopping in front of the stalls of 
first one and then another cutter, and loo over his sorted 
glass to see if it is being sorted to the stand set by the man- 
agement, and if not, requiring him to go over and make it so. 

As all the glass, however, can not be inspected in this way, 
whenever one or more boxes are packed, on each box is sten- 
ciled the initials of the cutter who cut and sorted it, so that if 
there is complaint from the dud pe the complaint is justi- 


fied, the blame can be put where it belongs. 
Where sheets are set out to be obscured, etc., a se te slip 
is given for them, and the number of such sheets called for by 


the slip must be there, to be taken by men to the grinding room, 
or the slip corrected. : 

Window glass is po usually in boxes containing for each 
size the number of lights of such size as come the closest to mak- 
ing 50 square feet, 50 square feet of glass being considered as a 
box. 


At times it is packed in boxes containing 100, 200, or 300 
square feet, but this usually is in cases of sheets which are to be 
cut up after ward by the dealer. 

'The boxes used to be rough packs boxes, but the trade now 
requires that they shall be esmooth and evenly, and present 
a good appearance, and that all boxes with the same size glass 


in shall be the same size so they may Ae well in the warehouses. 
The pac has to be done by skilled men, for with the lo 
distances in this country and frequent transhipments and roug 


handling if badly packed, the breakage claims would be serious, 

The packer sets his box upright and in each end of the box 
from top to bottom puts a sheaf of straw or hay, and across the 
open top lays a pied of long straw or hay; then setting his 
g on edge on this layer and directly over the open top, he 
pushes it down and the straw receives it, forming a bed or 
cushion in the bottom and sides. The ends standing up above 
the tops of the box's sides are now trimmed off evenly. A roll 
of hay or straw is now made and laid along the top go of the 
glass from one end of the box to the other, the projecting ends 
trimmed off and the lid nailed on. The box now goes to the 
ware sheds, where it is piled on its side in its proper pile until 
wanted for shipment. 

In addition to the ordinary window glass colored glass for 
ornamental work is largely manufactured both here and abroad, 
there being some sixteen firms in different parts of the United 
States now engaged in its manufacture. 

For the manufacture of colored window glass the materials 
used are either sand or borax with soda or potash as one of the 
alkaline bases, and lime, lead, or barium as the other. 
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The coloring matters used are for— 

Blue: The oxide of cobalt. 

Opalescent yellow: Oxide of uranium. . 

Clear yellow: Oxide of silver and oxido of antimony. 

Greon: Oxide of chromium. 

Red: Oxide of copper and iron scale. 

Pink, carmine, and ruby: Purple of Cassius, an alloy of gold 
and tin oxides. ! 

Olive green: Bichromate of potash. 

Reddish brown: Ferric oxide. 

Violet: Black oxide of manganese. 

Black: Oxide of manganese and cobalt. 

Milk white: Cryolite, a fluoride of soda and aluminium. 

The colored glasses are of two varieties, those where the 

whole mass of the glass is colored, known as pot-metals; and 
those where only the surface of the glass is colored, known as 
flashed glass. 
When this latter is subjected to the action of the sand blast 
with certain lines exposed to its action and the balance pro- 
tected by plaster, on being cleaned, a colored surface with the 
design in clear glass or vice versa, results. 

The colored glasses are made expensive by the great difficulty 
experienced when melting them to obtain the tint desired, many 
pasdan colors being frequently produced, though the mix may 

the same. 

The difference is caused by slight differences in the basic ma- 
terials used and by different effects of the heat, the flame being 
atone time reducing and at another oxidizing in its effect, it 

impossible to always run the furnace the same. 

A difference is also produced by the time required to make 
the melt, some colors burning out to a certain extent when sub- 
jected longer than usual to the action of a melting heat. 

The me.hod of gathering, blowing, flattening, and cutting 
these colored glasses is the same as for the ordinary glass, 
where the glass is colored throughout. Where it is only col- 
ored on the surface the operation is the same except in the 
gathering. 

In making these the workmen have their potof ordinary glass 
for making window glass, and also a s pot filled with the 
Colored glass. The first time the gatherer gathers he does it in 
the small pot of colored glass; afterwards, for the rest of his 
ball, he gathers in the ordi clear glass. 

As the roller is blown and swung out this first gathering of 
colored glass isfound as a film all over the surface of the other 
glass as a foundation. 

For this work especially skilled blowers and gatherers have to 
be employed; and, asthe demand for any one color is not large, 
this glass is all made in pot furnaces, the different pots each 
containing a diff rent colored glass, or there may at times be 
several of one color and the others of other colors. 

Mention has been made above of glass set out for grinding or 
chipping. There is a considerable demand for so-called ground 
(that is, obscured glass), enameled (that is, glassnot totally ob- 
scured, but obscured in certain lines, making a geometrical or 
other design on the clear glass), or crackled (glass which has the 
ap of an 33 window after severe cold when the 
frost has traced fantastic designs upon it), glass for use in parti- 
tions, elevators, vestibules, etc. 

The window glass fit for making of these glasses must be of 
good body and thickness and free from stone or large blisters, 
but one which from injury to its surface only could not be used 
as high quality clear glass. 

Such g is glass that has been burnt in flattening, or had 
its surface scratched during the course of its manufacture. 

1f there are orders for such glass, or some is needed for stock, 
whenever a cutter finds a sheet he trims off the edges and sets 
it to one side, the glass being credited to the blower as if it had 
been cut up. 

These sheets aro then removed to the grinding room. The 
obscured glass is made by subjecting its surface to the action of 
the sand-blast machine invented some years by Gen. Tilgh- 
man, of Philadelphia. The action of this is caused by 
the forcing by a powerful blast machine of a current of air 
through a long narrow opening, the air being all the time heav- 
ily charged with fine, sharp sand, which, str the exposed 
surface of the glass as it passes on traveling belts under the 
opening, breaks the polished surface, and while leaving the glass 
translucent destroys its transparent properties. 

To enamel designs on glass it is obscured in the same way 
after being prepared for it. On the sheet of glass a fine pattern 
eren "A mine oes sheet of glass is not to be at- 

: a com on of paste these spaces are gone over 
and the pattern then removed. The paste is allowed to and 
the sheet is then subjected to the action of the blast è 
Such parts of the sheet as are covered with the plaster are not 
attacked, while the exposed surfaceis. Afterithas been passed 


under the blast the paste is washed off, and the shest appears 
with the design cut into it. : x 

The crackled glass is prepared by first grinding its surface, 
then covering such ground surface with a composition, and set- 
ting the sheetsin a hot room. The composition in drying con- 
tracts, and so strongly that it tears off pieces of the surface of 


the glass. 

When all has dried it is easy to brush off the stiff, dry, brittle 
paste, with the torn-off portions of glass, and the sheet is left 
with the fine markings. like those of frost, all over it. ^ 

Itwill be seen from the above statements that the manufac- 
ture of window glass is attended by many and constant ditficul- 
ties, and that the labor is practically all that of men, littie or no 
machinery being used, and that unless protection is given to the 
industry the manufacturer mustreduce his men to foreign wages 
if he is to compete, for the freight is not as much from Antwerp 
to New York as it is from Pittsburg, and with cheap cable 
rates and fast and frequentsteamer service, orders can be placed 
abroad and received in a couple of weeks. 

Let us look at what this foreign competition amounts to, and 
what advantages the foreign manufacturer has over the Amer- 
ican in the cost of producing his goods. 

The principal competitor America has in the sale of window 
glass is Belgium. England manufactures largely and exports 
to the United States to some extent, as do both France and Ger- 
many, but the greatrival of our home manufacturers is Belgium, 
whose home consumption is very small, but whose production is 
enormous. m 

There are now running in Belgium a few pot furnaces, prin- 
eipally on colored glass, and thirty-six tank furnaces, with an 
estimated weekly product of nearly 8,000,000 square y My win- 
dow glass, equal to 160,000 boxes of 50 feet, about 8,000,000 boxes 
per annum. 

The Belgian export business is very large. Canada, China, 
India, and England take the bulk of her low qualities unsalable 
elsewhere. The United States is a large buyer, the demand 
coming principally from the Eastern coast States and Cali- 
fornia, the ht to interior States being against them in com- 

tition with American factories near the point of consumption; 

tifthe duties are reduced the foreign manufacturer can also 
compete in the interior, for his saving in duty to be paid will 
more than offset the extra freight. 

Holland, Norway, Russia, Tarbo Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Brazil were also large customers o. Bei manufacturers. 

The last few years have brought severe competition to the 
Belgian makers. America having adopted the tank system, 
paid more and more attention to flattening and assorting of the 
glass—has forced down the price and reduced the consumption 
of foreign glass. = 

In Russia tanks have lately been built. They are protected 
by a high specific duty, varying with size, under the influence 
wi which the industry is developing. 

Italian, Brazilian, and Spanish companies have been organ- 
ized and erected tanks in their respective countries. The Bel- 

ian market is being constantly reduced, and their oniy hope 

in such & reduction of the American duties as will give them 

this market for their low cost goods, with which, without ade- 
quate protection, the American can not compete. 

AB the industry has developed in the United States the com- 
petition has forced down the price, and this for a time the Bel- 

ian makers met by impro methods, but now the American 
— as good furnaces as they, and has still further reduced the 
price, giving away all the advantages of his increased outlay for 
t; and these reductions the Belgian maker has met by re- 
ucing his selling prices, even much below prices charged for 
shipment to other countries, and also by the only other means 
open to him—reduction in his to labor; but if the Ameri- 
can goes any lower, he is cut out of this market, for he hasmade 
all possible reductions, unless the tariff is taken off. With that 
done the American makers can not compete. 
Among the advantages the Belgian maker has other than in 
, which we will consider later, are the following: 

His location is no particular disadvantage to bim. rscan 
be placed rapidly by cable, and by the use of a code, inexpen- 
sively. Faststeamers sail several times a week, and an order 
can be placed and received in two weeks, and this, in a staple 
manufacture, is satisfactory to the jobber who can easily gauge 
his wants that far in advance. It requires nearly as long to 
have cut to size and shipped from home factories. 

The fact of his glass being Por made is an advantage, for 
it has always had a preference, and, until the last few years, but 
not now, justifiably so. The term French glass is used asa 
eral one among importers. Architects specify French g 
mnn ee of custom, and for preference buyers 
pay a 


ttle advance over price of American. 
Another advantage is in the cost of his primary, or so-called 
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such as sand, clay, coal, limestone, and lumber. 
These all cost less for the labor of mining the former and 
cutting down the latter; pre them for use and transport- 
ing them to the works is all done by cheaper labor, and this 
labor makes up the great part of their cost. 

If the American gas coal miners were working twelve to four- 
teen hours per day for 70 cents, and day-labor was plenty at 50 
cents, th : prices for our coal and other primary materials would 
be sensibly reduced, and one-third of our manufacturers’ cost 
proportionately reduced. 

These advantages in cost of materials extends to the more 
finished products he uses, such as brick, iron beams, silica brick, 
wrought iron, clay blocks, etc., whose additional value above 
the primary materials of which they are formed, being largely 
labor, and in which the difference in rates paid other labor 
enters largely. 

As the materials cost less, and as labor for construction does 
also, he can erect more cheaply, and make repairs more cheaply, 
and therefore the deterioration of and repairs to his plant makes 
a very considerably less charge per box of product than does 


raw ma 


- 0f the American with more ve materials and 
r. 
In the glass business the demand for consumption is princi- 


pally in the months from April to November, while the greatest 
Lua ts isin the winter. The manufacturer, therefore, has 
at times to pile up large stocks for the material and labor in 
which he has to pay as it is made. In order to do this surplus 
capital or loans are uired, on which interest cost, as weil as 
on the whole plant, is less to the foreign manufacturer than to 
the American, this difference increasing the difference in tue 
latier's.cost. 

As has beenstated above, the American manufacturer pays 
his skilled men by the piece, and this priceis based on the 
amount of glass packed, and in addition, with the exception of 
the cutter, this price varies with the size and quality of the 
glass so cut. 

The Belgian manufacturer pays hisskilled men by the month 
or day, with the exception of the blowers, whoare paid so much 

r six rollers, or cylinders, made and delivered in the flatten- 
Ing house this price varying with the size and length of the 
cylinders he is ordered to make. 

The Belgian blower is paid by the roller, and the number of 
rollers he makes is counted for and credited to him, and in this 

rocess the manufacturer gets what is known as his bonné; that 

the difference between the boxes of glass he ought to have, 
according to the payments, and the actual amount he does have. 
This difference being made up of parts of and poorly made roll- 
ers, which are not counted; rollers slightly below the ordered 
size, three of which are counted as two, and rollers that inten- 
tionally or by mistake are not counted. 

A prominent Belgian manufacturer acknowledged several 

ears ago that his “donné” had amounted to 27 per cent. 

wenty-seven per cent of his glass he had paid his blower noth- 
ing for making. I have neyer heard of an American manufac- 
turer claiming to have gotten more gluss than he paid for hay- 
ing made, and I have never heard of the blowers’ organization 
claiming that the manufacturers did. 

The blowing is over 20 per cent of the total cost of the box of 
glass; a “bonni” of even 10 per cent on that amounts to con- 
siderable in a M production. 

Another and a material advantage that the Belgian manufac- 
turer has is his market for small-sized and poor-quality glass, 
which he can sell, EC its low cost to him, very cheaply to 
the countries having a demand for this glass. 

In the United States, until within the lastfew years, there wasa 
large demand for thisglass. Thesmall towns and factories gener- 
ally used 6 by 8, 8 by 10, and 10 by 12 inch glass; New England 
used large quantitiesof 7 by 9, 9 by 12, and 9 by 13 inch, and the 
South a deal of small glass, so much so that glass could 
not be sold in that section unless in each carload the manufac- 
turer would put a large proportion of sizes under 10 by 15 inches. 

Now the market has changed materially; the demand is for 
larger sizes and better quality, This has its disadvantages for 
the manufacturer, who, while he prefers to make the larger and 
higher-priced glass, must from the defects produced in manu- 
facturing and working (particularly now that better assortin 
is demanded and sought for) produce considerable of the i | 
sizes and poor qualities. the glass cost him very little he 
might export it to Canada or China, but the cost of the metal is 
the same per pound as that of the best quality, and all labor on 
it has to be paid for, the common as much as for the good glass, 
and the cutting the same; and the skilled labor too has to be 
paid, though a lower rate; and he finds it impossible to compete 

these markets with the Belgian maker, whose metal costs 
less, and whose cost for unskilled labor is less, and for skilled 
on this poor glass very little. 


Of course there is still a demand in the United States, but 
one not equal to the production, and one that is constantly de- 
DE: and it looks as if labor cost on it would have to be 
rad y reduced or the glass broken up for cullet; though this 
litter decreases the square feet production of a furnace, and 
rey greatly increases the cost of the glass actually cut and 
so 


Another and very considerable advantage of the Belgian 
manufacturer is the fact that he runs continuously, Sunday in- 
cluded, while the American manufacturer keeps his furnaces 
ap but does not make any glass from Saturday afternoon until 

onday at 1 a. m. In the United States the sentiment of the 
workmen, as also of the general public, requires the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath as a day of rest. 

This Sunday working increases ruo the Belgian manufac- 
turers’ product, for in practice their blowers produce as mitch 
glass per hour all the month through as the American does per 
hour for the time he works. It can readily be seen that if his 
working time per week is increased by the number of hours be- 
tween 5 p. m. on Saturday and 1 a. m. on Monday, he works 
168 hours, over 20 per cent more than the American, whoworks 
but 136 hours per week, and his product is proportionately 
greater; and the manufacturers’ charges for certain fixed items 
can therefore be assessed against a very much larger number of 
boxes, and therefore these c es against each box are very 
much less. The items to be paid for, regarded as fixed because 
they are not dependent on the product, are fuel used in his fur- 
naces and producer, and furnacemen for the same; difference 
between cost of running and blocking flattening ovens and en- 
gines; interest on capital; deterioration of pes and goon 
insurance, taxes, ers, engineers, watchmen, and clerks’ 
salaries, and office rentals; and the question of havinga product 
or not having one for nearly one-fifth of the time as an offset to 
these expenses is a heavy one. 

The Belgian manufacturer's chief advantage, however, is in 
his lower wages paid to unskilled as well as toskilled labor, com- 
bined with the best efforts of men who have to do their utmost 
to make a umag with the knowledge that men are plenty and 
places for them ted in number. 

This difference in wages paid is not compensated for by apro- 
portionate ređuction in living expenses, for living is not much 
cheaper there than here when living of the same kind is com- 
3 though considerable when comparison is made between 
the style in which the American workman lives and the Belgian 
workman lives in Belgium, though not in America. 

It is denied that this difference paid labor is due to the tariff, 
but to the organization of labor in this country. 

This is not true, for while their organizations have helped tho 
men to get their share of the protection accorded by the duties, in 
fact in this industry, almost all of it, their organization can not 
maintain their wages if the duties are removed or reduced, in 
face of the fact of the competition of foreign manufacturers pay- 
ing less and less cost for material; and the labor leaders 
in this industry certainly do not believe that their union can 
help them when they come into direct competition, without 

rotection, with the nonunion workmen of Belgium, England, 

rance, and Germany. 

Again, if this is the case, how explain the striking difference 
shown in the wages paid here and abroad to the common and 
semiskilled laborers who have no organization; a diference 
greater proportionately than between the Belgianand American 
blowers, who are the most highly skilled men in the trade and 
oe organization is generally considered the strongest in the 
world. 

The difference of cost of labor in this industry in this country 
and in Belgium may be seen by the statement below, giving the- 
wages paid per day in Belgium and in the United Statesin a 
modern large window-glass tank furnace. 

Where weekly or monthly salaries are paid the amount of the 
same is divided by the number of days worked per month. The 
number of employés and product per day is practically the same, 
as furnaces of the same productive power per day are taken. 


Comparison of wages paid per day in America and Belgium in a window-glass 


of average capacity. 
Average Amer- | Average Belgian, 
ican, at— ut 

etes and helpers kis e o et 18.20 
Flatteners X 614— 00 12.00 
Se 5.5 14.30 
Lehr tender ss 1.50 — = 282 
Shove boys 1.20 — 20— 240 
Batch-m ikers .............. 1.75 = 531— 1.00 
Producer men 1.75 = 60 = 5.40 
F REM LLL Lol csecdc A pres Tie 8.00 — 73) — 1.47 
Boller-carriers ....—..—— Yl 1.25 — w= 2.40 
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Comparison of wages paid 


pol r day in America and Belgium in a window-glass 
0, 


average capacity—Continued. 


Average Amer- | Average Belgian, 
t at— 


$1.20 = 82.40 £0.50 = $1.00 
2.10 = 8.40 . = 2.60 

2.00 = 2.00 .00— .0 

1.50— 3,00 .25z 50 

2.50 = 5.00 -66j—= 1.33 
1.25— 1.25 "D=  .45 

2.00— 400 QU 1.50 

1.67 = 8.35 .00— 3.00 

3.00 = 3.00 =  .00 

1.25 — 2650 .50 = 1.0 

1.25 = 10.25 45 = 5.85 

3.00 = 3.00 .060— 65 

1. 60 = 3.20 900 = 1.90 

2.00 400 .50— 1.00 

234. 07 

Number of men, 216. * Women. 


With this enormous difference of $500 per day for direct labor 
paid at the works, and with the foreign manufacturer's advan- 
tage in the indirect labor cost—that is, the labor in preparing 
the materials used and in transporting them to the works, 
amounting, together with the direct wages, to 85 per cent of the 
total cost of the glass produced, and with the additional advan- 
tages to the foreign manufacturer enumerated above, how are 
the American manufacturers to live under a reduced duty, un- 
less it be by radical reduction in the wages paid all their labor, 
and with an increase of the working hours? 

Selling prices are now so low that only about 60 per cent of the 
American manufacturers have been working for the me year, 
and yet the importations average 25 to 30 per cent of the tal 
consumption. 

Is it likely either that a reduction of the duties and the wip- 
ing out of this American industry willfor any time cheapen the 
price of window glass to the consumer? 

The foreign glass manufacturer is not a philanthropist, but is 
in the business to get out of it all it will stand, as is shown by 
ihe fact that the Belgian makers have had for some time bac 
a syndicate to regulate prices in their own country, and that 
thelr prices are much higher to countries in which it meets no 
competition than in those that it does. 

For instance, their papers quoted prices to Canada as about 
25 per cent higher, where they had no competition, than to 
America (United States) where they had an active one. 

This difference is still greater to other countries, and is not 
based on hearsay. The ruling discounts for exports to different 
foreign countries are printed weekly in the industrial papers of 
Charleroi, the Belgian glass center. 

The American competition has reduced the price of imported 
lass from the average invoice price of 5+ cents per pound, in 
813, to 34 cents per pound in 1883, and to 2 cents per pound in 

1893 


If the American competition is destroyed we will have to pay 
the foreign manufacturer high prices as we did before this com- 
tition existed. Even if we do not, and there is a slight re- 
uction, will it pay to give up a national industry with a plant 
valued at several millions of dollars, 5 directly several 
thousand workmen, paying them directly millions of dollars in 
es, besides large amounts for indirect labor in preparing ma- 
Series, and to the large number of farmers, storekeepers, and 
men employed in other trades who depend wholly or in part on 
the Mercier ipod by the glass factories’ operatives for their 
support 
ege view of the capacity in the United States exceeding the to- 
tal consumption, is it not probable that no matter how high the 
&uties may be, the home competition will keep down the price 
to the lowest point that can be afforded cons teory with rea- 
sonable wages to the workmen, in view of the hard work and 
skill required? 


ScHEDELE B.—FLINT GLASS AND GLASSWARE. 


Under this head there was imported into the Uuited States 
during the years 1890, 1891, 1892, and 1893 glass to the value of 
$32,334,511. This was under the tariff bill of 1890. 

In the preceding four years under the tariff of 1883 there was 
imported $29,144,428. 

se figures demonstrate that the increased tariff on glass- 
ware of 1590 did not prevent the increase of foreign glass and 
glassware imported. 

There are a good many reasons why the existing tariff on glass- 
ware should not be disturbed. There is no branch of industry 
that requires so much skill or longer experience than the ma- 
nipulation or working with glass in all its varied branches. 
The apprentice to glass blowing requires almost one-half of his 


lifetime to become proficient in his art; and it has been one of 
the branches of industry that has been specially cared for by 
legislation from its earliest production. 

Under existing conditions, with the great difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad, the present tariff on glass 
and glassware must be Hia dapes as a revenue tariff, as the 
largest amount in value ever imported has been brought to this 
country under the existing rates. 

By reference to the Statistical Abstract, furnished by the 
Treasury Department for 1893, we find that the imports of all 
kinds of glass was in— 
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onless than half of what was imported during the last four 
years under the tariff of 1890. 

This whole question narrows itself down to the difference be- 
tween wages paid and the mode of working in this country and 
other countries. Ourlargest importations come from countries 
that pay the lowest wages. To illustrate from Treasury statis- 
tics, in the lines coming under the head of flint, opal, chemical, 
and Vd fever which is included in the items not otherwise 


provided for, there were Imported from— 
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From the figures given it will be seen that the largest im- 

rtations of glass to this country come from the countries pay- 

g the lowest wages; where the people merely have an exist- 
ence without any of the pleasuresor luxuries of life that are 
enjoyed by the work people in this country. 

n number of persons employed, as well as amount of wages 
paid, and in value of product, the flint glass is the most impor- 
tant branch of the glass industry in the United States. It cov- 
ers in Schedule B all the articles that are brought in under 
paragraphs 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, and 111. i 

Of the 52,000 workmen in the glass-houses in the United States 
in 1893, 25,000 were employed in flint-glass works. Of the $25,- 
300,000 paid in wages, $11,000,000 were to flint-glass workmen. 
While of the total product of $47,600,000, flint g is credited 
with $20,000,000, 

In 1880 the relative importance of this industry was about the 
same as in 1893. Of the 24,177 employés in glass-houses that 
year 12,640 were in tlint-glass works. Four million four hun- 
dred and fifty-two thousand four hundred and seven dollars of the 
$9,144,100 wages paid were for flint glass, and $9,568,520 of the $21,- 
154,571 of product were also flint glass. 


PRODUCTS OF FLINT-GLASS FACTORIES, 


Unlike other branches of the glass trade, the products of the 
flint-glass houses cover a wide range of articles. The window- 

lass and plate-glass works each make but one article, though 
E somewhat different processes, viz, sheet glass for windows 
and similar uses. 'The product of green-glass works is almost 
exclusively bottles and articles such as jars, demijohns, ete., 
that may be classed as bottles. 

The fint-glass houses, however, in addition to making as 
great, if not a greater, variety of bottles and vials as the green- 
glass works, make a large variety of articles chiefly for domestic 
use; as tableware, including tumblers and goblets; lamp goods, 
including lamps, shades and globes, chimneys, electric shades, 
vault ts. eto. In addition to this wide range of articles, the 
value of the glass produced is still further increased by engrav- 
ing, cutting, and decorating. 

fà the productions of flint-glass houses are included the ex- 

uisitely brilliant cut glass, and the beautiful engraved and 
decorated ware, such as cut and engraved tumblers and lamp 
goods, as well as decorated shades, globes, lamps, etc. 

The great variety of goods madeas wellas the character of the 
product, which ranges from the cheapest tumbler to the most 
artistically cut or decorated bowls or vases, renders it exceed- 
ingly difficult to make uper qon of wages and costs, such as 
are quite readily made in the other branches of the glass indus- 
try. Such comparisons as can be made are of the cheaper 
grades, and especially of those goods in the manufacture of 
which molds and presses enter most largely. : 


FLINT GLASSWARE—PROCESS OF MAKING. 
In the preparation of the plant the general plans are very 
much alike in all lines coming under the head of 3 
The first and one of the most important items to be consid- 
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ered is the furnace. A glass-melting furnace, or oven, is a 
modified form of reverberatory furnace, which assumes many 
different shapes and arrangements according to the conditions 
which exist in the location in which the glass is made and the 
nature of the fuel used. 

In the early history of glass wood was ely used as a fuel, 
but in almost all the countries of the world at this time this has 
been changed and coal is the principal fuel used. 

In the construction of afurnace the principal objects to be 
kept in view are not only the production and maintenance of an 
intense heat, but its uniform distribution throughout the fur- 
nace, and the bringing of the charges of glass material directly 
under its fusing influence. 

The form assumed by melting furnacesis in general round or 
square. In the making of flint glass the fireplace or grate oc- 
cupies the center of the furnace, and the fire when fuel is used 
for direct heating is either fed or stoked from both ends. 


MELTING FURNACE. 


The fire grate is usually from 2 to 8 feet below the level of 
the glasshouse floor, and under it isan arched subterranean 
passage forming the cave or ash pit, both ends of which extend 
to the open air outside the glasshouse. The fire-grate bars are 
placed in the top of this arched e, which thus serves as a 
canal for the atmospheric air requi to maintain combustion 
within the furnace, and for maintaining the admission of airand 
regulating the heat there are doors at both ends of the archway. 
In some cases two such arched passages at right angles to each 
other, and intersecting at the fire bars, are constructed so that 
either can be used according to the prevailing direction of the 
wind. 

In flint furnaces flues are carried from the bottom of the fur- 
nace (two, one on eachside of the pots), which are on alevel with 
the working floor of the factory. Within the furnace, around 
the great space in the case of circular furnaces, is a large opening 
which runs from 2 feet in diameter to from 2 feet high up to 6 
wet high, or over 6 feet in diameter to 8 feet in depth. 

The reverberating furnace varies in size from 10 to 25 feet in 
diameter and is e to melt from six to fifteen pots. Around 
theo g, heretofore described, are placed the pots with the 
mouth or opening of the pot extending to the line of the stack 
which rises above the furnace to carry off the fumes and smoke. 
The bed or siege of the furnace, as it is called, on which the 
melting pots are p is usually made of the very best of 
fire-clay, and any direct-charging furnace only lasts from nine 
to twelve months. 

There are other furnaces that are improvements on the ones 
described; they are more costly, but at the same time more 
economical in the use of fuel—notably, the Boetius furnace, in 
use in Germany; the Gill furnace, which is an improvement 
on the Boetius, in use in the United States; the Siemens fur- 
nace, which is well known as the regenerative gas furnace; and 
there is also another furnace in use in the United States called 
the Nickolson furnace. 

These furnaces cost from $2,500 to $15,000 each, and they have 
the capacity to melt from 9 to 75 tons of glass per week. Very 
much of the success of glass-making depends upon a properly 
constructed furnace. 

MELTING POTS. 

These pots or crucibles are made of the finest fireclay. In 
Europe nearly every manufacturer of glass has a po er to 
make pots, furnaces, and the different articles of fire clay used. 
In this eee aad in manufacturing centers like Pittsburg and 
Philadelphia, factories for making pots have been established. 
Asevery manufacturer is aware of the importance of having 
good pots there are but few who are willing to depend upon out- 
side makers to supply them. The breaking of pots always causes 
serious losses, as it is not only the loss of the pot, but also the 
loss of the contents, which is oftimes as valuable or more so than 
the pet itself, and very often the success of a glass factory de- 
pends upon the skill of the potmaker. 

It isa branch of the business which is considered separate of it- 
self, and potmaking isa trade which requires some time and atten- 
tion tolearn. The very important thing is to know how to mix 
the clays properly and in proper proportions. The clay has 
to be selected from sievings of different numbers of sieves, 
commencing from the finest to a certain degree of coarseness. 
Raw clay has to be ground very fine, but the burnt clay which 
is mixed with the raw clay should be of coarser proportions, so 
that while it will readily mix with the other at the same time 
will contract very materially inthe drying process, which is a 
veryimportantone, and ofttimes the manufacturer discovers that 
when the the pot should be ready for use it has cracked in the 
eng and has to be made over again. 

hen the clay after being ground is thoroughly mixed it is 
wet, and in this country is usually put through the pug mill and 
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horoughly mixed. After it has been put through the milla 
number of times it is then put into a large box or bin, and for 
one or two weeks is turned over by the workmen, who tramp it 
thoroughly with their feet; this is done until the clay becomes 


thoroughly mixed. Toget good potsitis necessary to have, first, 
good refractory clay; second, to mix sieved clays, both raw and 
urnt, of different qualities and degrees of fineness. 

It is well known that in some countries the clays are allowed 
to ferment or ripen for long periods before they use them, and 
the longer they are kept the better they ciaim them to be. 
This is the experience of all glass manufacturers, that clays that 
have been allowed to ately: make the best gee or pots. 

In making pots the workmen put them together piece by 
piece. They have never been made by machinery. Itisso im- 
portant a matter that manufacturers have been afraid to trust 
anything out of the ordinary plan or rotation, and the pots are 
put together piece by piece by the man’s hand, who usually 
takes from six to eight pots at a time and works them up from 
4 to 5 inches a day until he has reached the height required, 
when they are covered in. Pot-making is not a difficult art to 
acquire, yet from the number of factories that have had to suc- 
cumb owing to badly made pots, it is deemed among manufac- 
turers one of the most important branches of the business. 

Clay suitable to make pots is not found in many places in this 
country. A very fine quality of fire clay has been discovered, 
but the clay for pots must be of a certain character that will not 
only resist the heat, but will also resist the action of the alkalis 
on the clay. Western manufacturers have long supplied this 
with clay obtained from Missouri, near St. Louis. At point of 
shipment this clay is worth at this time from $12 to $16 per ton. 
Eastern manufacturers are using partly Missouri clay and partly 
German clay. German clay costs in this country, f.o. b. New 
York, from $12 to $16 per ton. Missouriclay is beyond question 
one of the best clays known for glass-making purposes; it will 
resist the heat much better than the German clay,and where it 
has been properly prepared and mixed in right proportions it 
has given the best satisfaction. 

RELATIVE COST OF POT-MAKING. 

The pot-maker in Europe earns from $7 to $8 per week, while 
in this country he earns from $15 to $25 per week. 

Clay-temperers in Europeearn from $3 to $5 per week; in this 
country from $9 to $10 per week. 

Brick-makers in Europe earn from $4 to $5.50 per week; in 
this country from $10 to $12 per week. 

So that the cost of making pots, so far as the labor is con- 
cerned, is twice as much in this country as in Europe. 

German clay at the point of shipment, or where mined, is 
worth less than $3 per ton; in thiscountry, after paying freight 
and duties, it is worth from $12 to $16 per ton. 

And the Missouri clay at the point of shipment, near St. 
Louis, costs from $12 to $16 per ton. 

So that the cost of clay for pot-making is three times as much 
in this country as in Europe. 

ANNEALING OVEN OR LEHR. 

Most of the flint factories use what is known for annealing 

1 as the lehr. This is a long tunnel from 40 to 60 feet 
ong, from 3 to 5 feet wide, with an arch turned over, varying 
in height according to the size of the articles that are to be 
made, from 23 feet to 3 feet. : 

The oven or lehr is heated at the end nearest to the furnace, 
and the goods are placed X ges peas that are hooked together 
and are pulled from one end of the oven to the other by means 
ofawin , which in some cases is operated by power, in other 
cases by hand. When the goods are taken from the ovenat the 
most distant point from the furnace, they are found to be cool 
enough to handle. 

This annealing process is one of the most important in the 
making of the article, for if the goods are not properly annealed 
they will break or crack without any apparent cause. ; 

'The reason of this is that when the glass is put into the oven 
hot and is allowed to cool gradually, it cools uniformly; whereas 
if it is placed in a place without heat, the outside cools much 
quicker than the inside and causes breakage, and while the out- 
side of the article is hardened to a tension and breaks upon the 
slightest provoeation, the inner side, which has not cooled so 
rapidly, has contracted, and -thus, the whole mass not being of 
one temperature, breaks easily. 

REHEATING FURNACE. 

Another necessary thing about the flint-glass factory is what 

is commonly called the glory hole,” or what is really a re- 


heating furnace. 

After the glass has been 1 blown it becomes necessary 
to reheat it, so that it may nished, and these reheating fur- 
naces are usually made somewhat similar to a small furnace 


having openings through which the flames pass, and the articles 
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to be reheated are put in these openings and heated to a suf- 
ficient degree to enable the workmen to finish them. 

In many parts of this country oil is used as a fuel, and in the 
States where gas is found it is used for fuel for the reheating 


KILN FOR ANNEALING. 

masi of heavy glass for cutting the manufacturer 
uses a kiln, in ee pus oven or lehr, for . This 
isusually a square furnace ranging from 4feet wide and 6ieet long 
.to.6 feet wide and 12 feet long. They are usually built high 
enough for a man to stand upright in, with an archway turned 
over the top. The fire is made in the two front corners of the 
kiln, andis kept up during the time the pieces for annealing are 
put in the oven. It is kept to a temperature about equal to that 
of the glass that is placed in it, and when the kiln is full, or has 
all the glass that can be placed in it, it is shut up tight and 
allowed to remain for three or four days, until the glass has be- 
come cold enough to handle. This is the best process of anneal- 
ing, and where articles have to be expensively cut it is much 

more safe than in the ordinary annealing lehr. 

SCHEDULE B, PARAGRAPH J03. 

Flint and lime pressed glassware, not cut, engraved, painted, 
etched, decorated, eol printed, stained, silvered, or gilded, 
60 per cent ad valorem. 

Tals paragraph comes under the head of flint glassware and 
covers very largely most of the glass used in the United States 
for table and general use. It comprises tumblers, beer mugs, 
bread plates, butter dishes, berry bowls, celery holders, cham- 
pagne glasses, goblets, eruets, molasses jugs, pickle dishes, 
spoon holders, cream jugs, orange bowls, rose bowls, salvers, 
water trays, egg UN cheese covers, cheese plates, mustard 
cups, stand lamps, cologne bottles, decanters, gas shades, pickle 
jars, shaving m finger bowls, candlesticks, table salts, in- 
dividual salts, bird baths, jelly cups, jelly tumblers, etc. 

PRESSED GLASSWARE. 

The making of pressed glass is an American invention and 
has been in use since the year 1840. When it was first com- 
menced it was confined principally to the most common class of 
tumblers and a a very inferior article; but since its in- 
vention there been constant progress made in the pi 


of glass, until at this time many very fine goods are made, an 
in this country the great mass of the people use what is known 


as pressed glass. 

When first commenced the operator of the press was taken 
from the ordinary laborer employed in the factory; it was not 
considered much of a trade, but during the last thirty ears so 
much ingenuity and so much skill has been employed in the 
getting up of molds and presses for making fine pressed glass- 
ware, that it now uires a skilled workman to operate the 
press to produce the fine results secured. 

In pressed table glassware this country excels the world, and 
European countries have recognized the fact by importing from 
this country presses and molds to produce like results in their 
factories. á 

In artistic work in the press line, art ornaments and such 
like, very fine articles have been made abroad; but for the very 
fine table ware and the class of goods in use in this country they 
have not been able to compete, so far as quality is concerned. 

England has done more in pressed glassware than any other 
European country, and they Dare a few factories that are spe- 
cially devoted to this work. During the past few years they 
have improved their facilities, and they are approaching nearer 
to our work at this time than they have ever done. 

TUMBLER MAKING. 
The mode of making a tumbler seems to be very simple, and 
yet from the beginning it requires a great deal of detail anda 
deal of preparation re the work is complete. The 
p — = very correct and are very expe: 5 Cree 
ve actory making pressed glassware mus vea 
— machine shop in connection with its works to make 
the molds. The molds must be very correct and true. The 
modeler, or designer of the mold, first makes it in plaster or 
wood; it then has to be cast with chilled iron at the foundry, 
and afterwards has to be turned out u the lathe so that it 
does not vary in the slightest way from being perfectly true. 

The design of the tumbler must then be cut out of the turned 
iron, and it is practically the same as diesinking, a very slow 
and tedious process, and one that requires highly skilled labor. 

MOLD-MAKING FOR PRESSED GLASS. 

Mold-makers in this country are paid high wages, which 
range at this time from $12 to $25 per week. 

Previous to 1860 mold-makers were paid comparatively small 

as com tothepresenttime. Thena first-class mold- 
er got 812 a week, the ordinary workman from $7.50 to 
$9 per week. 
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The English workman to-day, who is the only workman com- 
peting with us on this line of goods, gets the same pay that was 
paid in this country before 1860. 

After the mold is made it requires a very elaborate press to 
peoe the article wanted, and they costfrom two to three hundred 

Uars each. They are usually madeuponatablestanding about 
2+ feet high, with uprights running from 6 to 8 feet, with a large 
lever attached to an eccentric to which is attached the plunger 
or inside part of the mold. 

The gathering boy, employed in the glassfactory, gathers the 
glass, which is about theeonsistency of thick molasses, from the 
pot; he gathers sufficient upon the end of his pipe or punty, 
a rod from 6 to 7 feet long, and brings it to the presser at the 
press, who cuts off what he may deem sufficient to make the 
tumbler. He then by a rapid motion takes hold of the lever and 
forces the plunger into the molten glass and forces it up to the 
top of the mold. It is then taken out of the mold and the 
boy, with another punty, the head of which is made the shape 
of the bottom of the tumbler, comes and sticks it, by fastening 
the ty to the bottom of the tumbler; it is then taken to the 

hing furnace, or glory hole, and after being reheated, so 
as to take off the edges caused by a contact of the two 
pieces of metal, it is given to the workman who finishes it; that 
is, keeps it in shape and puts the polish on it so that it will not 
cut the lip or be unpleasant to drink from. 

There are a great many kinds of pressed tumblers made; some 
are made in molds circular in form, as described, where the 
tumbler is turned out by turning the mold upside down. 

Others are made in molds that have to be in two, three, or 
= These molds are opened after the tumbleris pressed 
and lifted out by the presser. here figured patterns are made 
it would be impossible to get them out of the molds unless the 
molds were made to release them. 

Tumblers are now made very cheap with the increased facili- 
ties for making them. They have uds during the past 

as low as 17 cents perdozen; this is a common tumbler, but 

e quantities of them are used. The better grade of tumbler, 

wi is usually the tumbler made in two, three, or four part 
molds, is sold at from 25 to 35 cents per dozen. 

Beer mugs, made of pressed glass, are very extensively used. 
Very much thesame process is used in making the beer mugs asin 
making the tumbler. Usually they are made with handles, and 
the handle is cut in the mold the reverse of what is wanted, 
<< it is made and finished very much the same way as the tum- 

r. 

Bread plates are also made of pressed glass, some of them with 
very elaborate patterns that are usually pressed just in the shape 
inwhich they areused. The mold is made flat, and the plunger 
which forces the figure upon the article is usually flat als k 

Butter dishes are made in great variety, and the general prin- 
ciples are the same as pressing the tumbler, but there are great 
varieties of shapes and designs. Some butter dishes are made 
with a foot, which requires amore difficult mold and more work 
in the finishing. 

All the other articles of pressed glassware are made very much 
in the same way. Some of the articles, such as celery holders, 
champagne glasses, molasses jugs, spoon holders, cream jugs, 
orange bowls, rose bowls, salvers, cologne bottles, candlesticks, 
etc., require from two to three finishers instead of the one fin- 
isher, as required in the tumbler making. 

Some pressed glassware is imported from European countries; 
not very much, because they have not adapted themselves to 
our e of working, or to the character of goods we require. 

In the year of 1893 $29,780.80 worth of these kinds of goods were 

. Most of the glass exported is pressed glass, but the 
most of it goes to Canada and Mexico, our near neighbors. 


FREE RAW MATERIAL ON PRESSED GLASS. 


The question of free raw material does not enter very largel, 
into the making of pressed glassware. The principal larredi 
ents used are sand, soda ash, lime, and nitrate of soda. The 
only artiele upon which a duty is paid is soda ash, upon which 
is a duty of one-fourth of a cent a pound. 

The total cost of the batch, after being mixed in proper pro- 

rtions, is about five-eighths of a cent per pound. e use, say, 
1.000 pounds of sand, 300 pounds of soda ash, 120 pounds of lime; 

unds of nitrate of soda. 


15 
he fact is that we practically, in this pressed-glass business, 
have free raw material, and if the basis of our wages was the 
same as in Europe, there is no question but that we could be- 
come largs exporters of pressed glassware. But so long as Ger- 
many Bohemia have their labor so cheap articles of blown 
glass take the place of pressed glassware in many markets of 
the world, so that the sale of our wares is very much limited. 
Previous to the tariff of 1861 the duty on pressed glass was 24 
percent. With the increased facilities the cost of pressed glass 
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1894. 
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1850. 

$12. 00 00 
8.00 17.00 

7.00 12.00 

7.00 $10.00 to 15. 00 

12. 00 21.00 
10.00 20. 00 
9.00 20. 00 

7.50 15.00 

7.50 14.00 

6.50 12.00 

2.50 4. 00 
$4.50 to 6.00 4. 00 to 12.50 
7.00 12.00 

8.00 13.50 

9.50 15.00 

6. 00 13.00 

5.50 9.00 

7.00 12. 00 to 15. 00 

2.50 6.00 


These wages average from 50 to 100 a cent more than the 


e manufactured article 


es paid in 1860, and yet the cost of 
is cheaper than ever known. 
The wages given for 1860 were paid by the O Hara Glass Com- 
y of Pittsburg, who were at the head of the pressed glass 
a fce at that time, and who paid the largest wages that 
were paid to the workmen in any part of the country. 


Prices of goods in 1860 and 1894. 


1860. 1894. 
$1.15 | 80.17 to 80. 40 
2.00 W to .40 
1. 80 . to 80 
1. 50 . 25 to 40 
r 1. 10 -18to .30 
1.12 .90to .50 
2.25 .60to 1.00 
3.25 1.00 to 1.25 
eed n s Y 3.00 75 to 1.25 
S holders. 2.25 .75to 1.00 
-inch bow! 3.85 1.00 
+ 6.00 2.00 
ht-inch 8.50 2.00 
13. 00 3.75 


This gives some idea of the reduction that has been made in 
prices, and is carried throughout the whole list. 

The prices given for the presentare prices that you can go into 
the market and buy at; in fact, it is probable that the articles 
can be bought at from 10 to 15 per centlessthan the prices here 
named. Prices given for 1860 were taken from the ks of a 
manufacturer, and are to be relied upon. 

This indicates that there is nothing to be gained by opening 
up competition with our European neighbors. We have this 


branch of the business, and home competition has made the 
prices so low that it has become an unprofitable business to the 
manufacturer in this country, and during the past five years he 
has practically made no protit. 
At the present time not more than one-half the factories are 
at work, and those that are working are only entis park tune, 
In 1860 the workman employed in the pressed-g. factory 


worked five and one-half hours for a turn’s work. Now, the ex- 
treme limit is four and three-fourths hours, and most of the 
workmen make the quantity agreed upon in less than four 
hours; so that very few of them work more than eight hours 

r day. 
pe x x SCHEDULE B, PARAGRAPH 106—CuT GLASS. 

All articles of glass cut, engraved, painted, colored, printed, 
stained, decorated, silvered, or P ponet 60 per cent. 

'The articles enumerated in paragraph comprise a very 
large number of articles which are used principally by therich, 
and might be termed articles of luxury. 

Quite a large variety of these goods are port both from 
Bohemia and France. The cheaper grades of cut glassware are 
imported from Bohemia while the better or finer grades come 
from France. 

Bohemia, or rather Austria-Hungary, pays a great deal of at- 
tention to the articles covered by this paragraph. The glass 
industry in these lines has long been one of the principal indus- 
tries of the country, and alarge number of people of all classes 
are employed in the See of the goods. * 

The work is done altogether different from any other part of 
the world. The factories are located at different points, and the 
blank or raw glass, as it is termed, is made at the factories and 
is then distributed in smaller factories to be finished; and in 
many instances is taken to the homes of the work people, where 
men, women, and children all do some partin finishing the glass 
ready for market. 

It is stated that women are employed who carry the glass from 
hese factories, located at different points, to the place where it 
is to be finished, carrying immense loads in baskets on their 
heads, and receiving for it only 20 cents per day. 

Itisstated upon good authority that à whole family consist- 
ing of seven persons, man and wife and five children, all work- 
ing, doing some part in the finishing of glassware, can only earn 
$30 per month, or $7.50 per week for the whole seven. 

In the cutting operation, some of the work people have their 
homes upon the bank of some small stream where they can get 
a water power which facilitates the work and enables them to 
avoid so much physical labor as would be necessary to work the 
lathes by foot power. 

Immense numbers of cut-glass prem are imported from this 
country at so low a price that it is stated that American work- 
men would require almost as much for boring a hole through 
the prism as the importer sells the whole thing for complete. 

In all European countries there is great attention being paid 
to the technical part of the art, and technical and art schools are 
established at the different centers, by which the workmen are 
enabled to get a thorough knowledge of the business. : 


PROCESS OF MAKING GLASS FOR CUTTING. 


In cut, decorated, etched, and ted glassware the articles 
are almost innumerable, comprising decanters, bowls, tumblers, * 
goblets, wine glasses, vases, rose bowls, candelabra ink stands, 
chandeliers, prisms, and varieties of ornaments almost impos- 
sible to name. 

Articles of glass for eutting are first made plain. 

The process of blowing consists in dipping a metal metallic 
blowpipe into the mass of glass contained in the pot. The 
blowpipe being colder than the glass the latter adheres firmly 
toit,andowing to the cooling action of the air gradually be- 
comes solidified, but itis worked while it is yet plastic. The 
workman now blows through the pipe and ually forms a 
hollow ball, which by means of his few simple tools he brings 
to the proper shape, so as to form the desired article. 

The tools of the glass blower are but few; they are the blow- 
pipe, pincers, shears, calipers, a marver or iron plate, a bench 
and a few other primitive so-called tools. 

The same process is in use that has been for many centuries 
and if it had been left to the nineteenth century to discover the 
mechanical department of the trade it would not have been 
more perfect. Iallude tothe lathe which is used in glass mak- 
ing. Ifa pieceof hot glass was placed in the ordinary lathe the 
centrifu force would soon throw the article out of all shape, 
but from time immemorial the chair used in the flint-glass trade 
is the lathe, and the workman's fingers nre applied to the spin- 
dle or iron pipe in giving it that rotary motion which is 
needed to hinder the hot glass from collapsing, or to cause it to 
expand just as the article is wanted. All of which is done with 
such ease that the apparent simplicity with which it is ac- 
complished takes all wonder away from an ordinary k nemen 
and yet it is one of the most beautiful and curious appliances of 
the lathe in the whole range of mechanics. 

After the glass has been put through the annealing oven it is 
then taken to the glass cutter or engraver. 

Cutting and engraving are two processes very similar. The 
cutting or grinding of glass is usually done with four kinds of 
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grinding wheels or disks revolved by power; first, a cast or 
wrought iron wheel; second, a stone wheel of very close grain; 
third, a wooden wheel; and fourth a cork wheel. 

The operation is briefly as follows: 

The iron wheel, being mounted upon asuitable frame, ismade 
to revolve; over the wheel a hopper, containing sand and water 
is hung, the wet sand falling on the periphery of the wheel. 
The piece of glass being held against the face of the wheel, the 
sand, by its abrading action, grinds away the glaon, 

The next operation is to take the ground object, which now 
presents a very rough surface, and apply it againsttherevolving 
stone wheel, kept moist by a stream of water running out of the 
hopper. This aep removes the roughness produced by the 
first operation, but this does not restore the former brilliancy 
ofthe glass. To partially produce this polish the glass is next 
noa against a revolving wooden wheel, usually of poplar or 
willow. 

A wet pumice stone powder is occasionally spread over the 
wheel. The glass is now quite smooth and free from scratches, 
but is not sufficiently polished. The cork wheel is now used for 
the last operation; it is sprinkled over with “tin putty.” The 


polishing action of the cork wheel completely restores to the 


glass the polish and brilliancy which it originally possessed. 

To cut glass with such a scantiness of mechanical means, it 
will be readily seen, necessitates a long practice and skill in 
the workmen, as they have nothing but the eye to depend upon 
for guidance. Nevertheless, with such limited means, the most 
beautiful designs are cut with wonderful effect. But upon close 
examination the work is often found very ir: ar. hen the 
operation has to be repeated over n, and the same patterns 
have to be cut, it is exceedingly difficult to obtain regularity in 
the work and to make the pieces alike. 

In pressing glass in molds having the shape and design de- 
sired, the operation being entirely mechanical, and consequently 
accurate, it is an easy matter to produce a large number of pieces 
perfectly alike. 


Pressed glass, however, never can attain the beauty and per- 
fection of cut glass. The molds can not produce the outlines 
produced in press- 


and angles sharp enough, and should they 
ing they would be blunted in reheating or fire polishing. Cut 
at pressed glass will, therefore, each maintain its respective 
sphere. 

Several attempts have been made to cut glass by machinery; 
until recently they have met with but poor success. There are 
several machines at this time that help very much the cutting 
of flutes or tumblers, but that seems to be as much as can be 
done with the present machines. 
- The tumbler is mounted upon a holder, pressing upon the 
face of a horizontally revolving wheel; the holder is weighted 
sufficiently to give the proper pressure to grind out the flutes. 
The machine is automatic, raising and revolving the tumbler a 
'sufficient distance to cut the next flute and again lowering it 


At the grinding wheel. The operation is repeated until 
the flutes around the tumbler are cut. 


FREE RAW MATERIALS. 
The question of free raw materials has been raised in regard 


to the reductionof duty. And an intimation has been made that Be. 


free raw materials would give the manufacturer such an advan- 
tage that he would not need the protection. This is a fallacy. 
The principal ingredients used in the ma of glass for cut- 
ting are sand, lead, potash, and saltpeter, in about the following 
proportions: 


1,000 pounds sand 5 ä $2. 50 
400 pounds lead, at 44 cents per pound ............-.....- 19. 48 
400 pounds potash, at 44 cents per pound — 18. 00 
100 pounds saltpeter, at 5 cents per pound................ 5. 00 

Making the total cost of the baten - 44. 98 


If we had free raw materials and could buy at European prices, 
the batch would cost: 


1, 000 pounds sand 


400 pounds lead, 33 cents per pound - 14. 00 
400 pounds potash, 44 cents per pound ................. 18.00 
100 pounds saltpeter, 4 cents per pound 4. 00 

This would make the total cos 38. 50 


Or a difference of $6.44 in the batch. 


Which would represent 1,000 pounds of giass made into arti- 
cles for cutting. The waste in melting and working would make 
up the difference between them and the raw materials. 

This 1,000 pounds of glass when finished, if made into articles 
for rich cutting, would represent in the plain glass, at 30 cents 


per pound, $300. 


The labor paid for 5 plain articles in the factory 
would cost in this country $195.35, as follows: 


One castor place shop, making bowls, dishes, decanters, etc. 


Foot-maker...... 
Second foot-maker . 
One bo 


Win rrreRa e EE RUP ames pes ces 
WAGES IN CONNECTION WITH FREE RAW MATERIALS. 
One flint or goblet shop, making goblets, wines, ete.: 


MARNE I COURT OR oe Lees reo und a r E vts omm Se et rto 
Or for the two shops, $195.35. 
ENGLISH WAGES. 
These same men in England would receive, in first shop: 
Props 


Makingaiot4lot  — .———— role LL Leer AN 
The second, or wine shop, would receive: 


Máélins 8 toti 06:5 e cé nae etico uina 49.25 
Or for the two shops, $102.25. 
BOHEMIAN WAGES. 
In Bohemia the first or castor place shop, would receive: 
7 00 
5.00 
4.00 
75 
.60 
.00 
Making 8 total 0f.....———.-—— e y e n ne n urn einn 20.95 


The second or wine shop would receive: 


Making a ee gctas tos pendant quépios us vehat Eo daa EN 
Or for the two shops, $50.90. 
COMPARATIVE COST WITH FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


Then comes the cutting. This 1,000 pounds of glass, for rich 
cutting, would give a week's work for twenty cutters; at the 
lowest average paid in this country, $15 per week, would amount 
to 


$300. 

In England, giving the cutters an average of $9 a week, would 
amount to $180. 

If at Bohemia, at $5 a week, would amount to $100. 

Let us see what the difference in cost would be, adding 60 per 
cent duty to the imported cost: 


United States. 


Cost of factory labor 
Cost of cutters’ labor 
Materials for batch 


POURS COB 21579-2922 c ASSETA 
En_lish cost. 


Cost of 3 labor. 
Materials for batch... 


60 per cent duty on 80. 75 Av z 192. 
Making a total English cost, after paying the duty. ot 


e 
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Cont OF anne 50. 90 
Cost of cut X oU o PME Bat Mer UT Se LC mE 100. 00 
(Jost Of -msterigls LLorem . eed etd 38.50 
189. 40 

OO per cent duty on $180. 40............ e e 119.64 
Making Shot Of coL e ens uds Bia ia are 305. 04 


This would require a duty of 70 per cent to put the American 
manufacturer on an equality with the English manufacturer, 
and more than 150 per cent with the Bohemian manufacturer. 

These figures demonstrate that even in fine flint glass, where 
the most extreme duty is paid on two items of the raw material 
used, that in competition with the cost the duty on the raw ma- 
terials cut no figure in comparison with the erence in labor. 

From the best information obtainable, the American work- 
men, between the years 1855 and 1860, got about the same wages 
that the English workmen now get. 

The highest wages paid in the New England glass works, at 
East Cambridge, in 1855 to 1860, was but $15 per week. These 
were then the leading works in this country. The tariff then 
on glassware was 24 per cent. Glass cutters got $9 per week, 
and unskilled labor about half the wages that are pald now. 

Large quantities of these goods were imported, with a duty of 
60 per cent. 

tis not more than probable that with a duty of 35 per cent, 
as pro by the Wilson bill, large quantities would be im- 
rted. Theonly way in which they could be kept from import- 

g larger quantities would be by reducing the cost of labor in 
this country, which is from 80 to 90 per cent of the cost of man- 
ufacture. 

We have the bulk of the materials in this country that are 
necessary to make glass for cutting. Sand, equal to any in the 
world is found in Missouri, Michigan, Massachusetts, Illinois, 
Pe lvania, and in a number of other States. 

: No finer sand is found in the world for glass-making than is 
found in the United States. Its purity from iron makes it very 
superior for flint glass. 
ery nearly all the lead used in this country is American lead, 
and the glass made in some of our leading works, made from 
Americanlead, is equal in brilliancy to any made from any other 
lead in the world. 
z MATERIALS USED IN CUT GLASS. 

Potash used twenty years ago wasall American, and was made 
from wood ashes. But as our forests have been destroyed it has 
not paid to make it in competition with the imported potash 
from Germany, obtained in a partially natural state and refined 
for use. 

Potash is also made from the residue of beet sugar in France, 
which is burned and takes the place of wood ashes. 

Saltpeter is also an imported article, and pays now a duty of 1 
cent a pound, equivalent to about 25 per cent. 

There is a duty of 3 cents a pound on lead, but American 
lead is sold at a much lower price than the cost of the English 
lead with duty added. Say English lead cost 3} cents per 
pua duty added would make it cost here 6} cents poet 

ut the facts are that American lead, litharge, or lead, 

ready for use, is sold for 44 cents per pound, which makes a dif- 

ference of 18. cents from what it would be English cost with 
duty added. 

It is very easily seen that the whole question in this line nar- 
rows itself down to low or high wages. If the Wilson bill is 
adopted and becomes a law, it means lower wages to the work- 
men; there is no way to evade it. If no change is made the 
matter of wages and of prices will depend upon the competition 
of our own manufacturers. 


AMOUNT OF CUT GLASS IMPORTED. 


There never has been a time in the history of this country 
when fine cut glassware was sold so cheap as at the present 
time. We have a number of manufacturers who have been 
using every effort to produce as fine an article as could be pro- 
duced anywhere. There are two factories in New York State, 
one in husetts, one in Ohio, and probably two or three 
others that make a specialty of and are prepared to make all the 
cut glass that may be wanted. 

Under paragraph 106, schedule B, was ae) See last year, 
$618,333.56; the Ee paid was $371,000.13; making the total val- 
uation of $989,333.69. 

This demonstrates that the present duty of 60 per cent is not 
a protective duty, but is really a revenue tariff, for the amount 
of cut glass imported at least equals one-half of the cut glass pro- 
duced in this country. 

GLASS PAINTING. 

A great effort is being made in this country, at this time, to 

advance the art of glass painting. For many centuries this has 


been deemed artistic work in Europe; and the many evidences 
we see of the beautiful works of art in the cathedrals and other 
noted buildings of Europe, demonstrate how much of interest, 
talent, and time are given to the development of this art. 

The manufacture of colored glass, which is the basis of the 
beautiful and interesting art of glass painting, originated at a 
period of remote antiquity, and the use of enamels to vary or 
ornamentits surface was known to the ancient Egyptians; but 
the formation of windowsof mosaics of colored glass upon which 
the amg os of figures and of ornaments are painted with an 
enamel fixed by tire is mediwval, and emphatically a Christian 
art. In all probability it was e psa by the mosaic pictures 
with which churches were ado-ned from an early period for the 
instruction of the illiterate. < 

The step from mosaic pictures to glass mosaic windows was 
merely a question of time. It is not known when the step was 
taken, but colored windows existed in St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople in the sixth century, whilst the basilicas of St. John Lat- 
eran and of St. Peter at Rome were adorned about the same time 
in the same manner. 

In the year 709 Wilfrid, bishop of York, invited workers in 
glass from France. The French claim the honor of having in- 
vented the process of painting upon the mosaic windows of col- 
ored glass, and of thus transforming them into works of art, and 
also of teaching this to the Englisn,who in their turn instracted 
the Germans; but Muratori, in the second volume of his Anti- 
chita Italiche of the middle ages, printed a treatise on mosaic 
and painted glass written by an anonymous Italian in the eighth 
century, and probably not J ter than the eleventh was written 
the interesting essay Dirersurum Artium Schedula Theophili 
Presbyteri et Monachi, which details with minute accuracy the 
ve of painted glass as it has been practiced with some ad- 

itions and modifications throughout the best periods of theart. 
It may reasonably be assumed that Theophilus describes meth- 
ods invented before his time. 

Probably the oldest specimen of glass pene now existing 
is a window of the eleventh century in achurch at Neuwiller, in 

, representing St. Timothy. The figure is rudely de- 
signed, but, with the rich border of ornament, shows that the 
executant knew his art, which in the following century is 
further illustrated by windows in St. Denis, near Paris, erected 
by the Abbot Suger, which are still preserved. 

It was, however, in the thirteenth century, that great age of 
the revival of art, that glass painting attained its first great 
development, and notwithstanding the claims advanced by 
France, it is most probable that as all art radiated from Italy as 
a general center of invention and progress, as well as of faith 
and dogma, so glass painting partook of the general impulse. 

It has indeed beenasserted that glass manufactured in the north 
was superior to that produced in Italy, and thisisadmitted by Va- , 
sari; butanexamination of old Italian windows throws doubt upon 
this statement, for the Italian glass will be found to be more 
even in texture, and certainly not inferior in color, whilst the 
beautiful pearly white glass of the earliest date in Italy is su- 
perior to the pale green representing white in northern glass, 
and assorts much more harmoniously with the glowing colored 
glass with which it is associated. 

Considered as a branch of fine art, Italian painted glass occu- 
pied a very high position at all periods of its history, for the de- 
signs were frequently made by some of the most famous of that 
long roll of immortal artists who have had so few equals else- 
where. : 

In this brief analysis of the history and practice of glass 
painting the Italian examples of the art are selected for de- 
scriptions as being less known than thoseexisting in other parts 
of Europe, which have been minutely and ably illustrated. 

Besides being classified by centuries, Italian glass painting 
may be I, phy oie arranged under the following heads or 
schools: e Pisan, Florentine, Sienese, Umbrian, Lucchese, 
Bolognese, Lombard, and Venitian; for, notwithstanding the 
lamentable destruction of Prange glass in Italy, even now in 
progress, specimens by artists belonging to these schools still 
exist, and the names of a numerous array of glass painters of 
these provinces are preserved. 

The best examples extant of this art in Italy of the first half 
of the thirteenth century are two couplets in the apse of the 
famous basilica of St. Francis at Assisi. In general arrange- 
ment and design they resemble windows of the same age in 
other parts of Europe, classed by Mr. Winston under the gen- 
eral head of early English, being divided into panels of varied 
and ad 3 designed geometrical forms surrounded by dia- 
pers and borders of rich, fancy, and glowing color, which, how- 
ever, are rather more confused than similar details in contem- 
porary glass elsewhere. 

The late Mr. Charles Winston, author of an inquiry into the 
difference of style observable in ancient glass painting, espe- 
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cially in England, with his usual accuracy and profound knowl- 
edge of his subject, thus classifies the consecutive styles: The 
early English, from the date of the earliest imens, extend 
to the year 1280; the decorated, which prevailed from 1280 to 
1380; the perpendicular, from 1380 to 1530: and the Cinquecento, 
from 1500 to 1550. 

The styles successively prevalentin Italy, although they have 
an affinity with those following each other in northern coun- 
tries, can not be 3 designated by the titles selected in 
England, the last excepted. 

Like other branches of painting, they are most readily di- 
videdand understood by centuries; as the Thirteenth century, 
astyle principally influenced by Giunta Pisano and Cimabue; 
the Fourteenth century, in which the spirit of Giotto and Or- 
cagna and their followers prevailed; the Fifteenth cen , the 
first period of which was transitional, and the second early re- 
vival, as illustrated by the designs for windows of Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti Donatello, Paolo Ucello, Pietro Perugino, Andrea della 
Robbia, and other great artists of the time. The last age, called 
by Mr. Winston the Cinquecento, lasted in Italy beyond the pe- 
riod assigned by him for its termination, and was characterized 
by florid magnificence of design and splendor of color, imitative 
of the pictorial art of that age. 

The panels are filled with scripture subjects, and Italian skill 
and refinement are obvious in the design of the figures; this 
may be readily understood when it is considered that Italian 
artists of this time rendered the Greek art, universally followed, 
with more sentiment and power than any other people. 

The ornament shows the influence of the Byzantine conven- 
tions, but the ornamentists imitated natural forms of foliage 
sooner than northern artists. 

A remarkable peculiarity of the early painted windows of 
Assisi, which are here taken as the best and almost the only 
specimens of thirteenth century glass left in Italy, is that 
throughout the couplets the backgrounds in each light differ in 
color. 

The subjects for instance, in the light right are on a blue 
ground, on the left on a red ground, in other examples the 
grounds are alternately blue and green. 

It might be supposed that all unity of effect must have been 
destroyed in this way, but such is the skill with which the gen- 
eral harmony of color is that the counterc es are 
less objectionable than might appear possible. Early Italian 
glass painting, like that of other parts of Europe, is character- 
ized by an obvious ignorance of perspective on the part of the 
designer, but there are manifest indications of attempts to rep- 
resent retreating surfaces and lines; that these have not the 
effect intended was not due, as some sup to the mainte- 
nance of 3 appropriate to glass ting, but simply to 
a want of knowledge of perspective laws common to all, even 
the greatest artists of the time. 

Glass painting is one of the fine arts, and it 5 to 
be the policy of good government, in a country like this, which 
is destined to be the greatest country in the arts and sciences 
of any country in the world, to cultivate in every way possible 
every means that can be reached to encourage the American 
= COLORED GLASS. 

Large quantities of colored glass are imported into this coun- 
try, and the process of making opens an avenue for large quan- 
tities of these beautiful articles to be made. 

When to the ordinary materials in the melting pot small quan- 
tities of various metallic oxides and other mineral substances 
are added, colored but still transparent glass is produced. 

The colors yielded vary in intensity sononding to the propor- 
tions of oxides used; and the temperature at which the fusion is 
effected, the length of time the molten glass remains in the 
melting pot, not are! modify but actually change altogether 
theresultingeolor. Indeedit has been asserted by M. Bontemps 
that all the colors of the spectrum may be obtained by the use 
of one oxide alone, if employed in varying proportions and at 
different temperatures. , 

The materials, temperatures, and other conditions employed 
by manufacturers for producing certain of their colored effects 
in glass are kept as trade secrets; although, in a general way, 
thesubstances which produce cular colors are perfectly well 
known. Blue is obtained by the use of cobalt, the ordinary blue 
pigment smalt being a powdered cobalt glass. 

ellow glass can be prepared from several sources; uranium 
yields a beautiful opalescent yellow: salts of silver are the 
Sources of fine shades of yellow; a different tone of the same 
color may also be obtained from oxide of antimony; and a dull 
yellow is produced from powdered charcoal. 

Green was at one time prepared chiefly by the use of cupric 
oxide and of ferrous oxide; now oxide of chromium, which pro- 
duces a beautiful emerald green, is much employed, that sub- 


manos bog mixed with other oxides when modified colors are 
esired. 

For red glass, cuprous oxide is employed to produce an intense 
ruby tint, and the purple of Cassius—a compound of gold with 
tin oxide—yields magnificent shades of ruby, carmine, and pink, 
while oxide of iron is also the source of a brownish red color. 

For the production of violet tints the black oxide of manga- 
nese is depended on, and a mixture of the oxides of manganese 
and cobalt is employed for black. 

The deep black glass prepared at Venice for making black 
beads contains a large percentage about 11.40—of manganese. 
Avanturine, an imitation in glass of the mineral bearing that 
name, has a warm, brown, Spence glassy metallic luster. It was 
originally made in the Vene glass houses, but can now be 
manufactured generally throughout the continent. According 
to Von Pettenkofer, the metallic spangles consist of cuprous 
oxide, and one means of preparing the glass consists of melting 
equal parts of cuprous oxide and ferrous oxide with the glass 
mass. The other opaque varieties of colored glass are obtaine 
by using the various metallic oxides with the compounds that 
produce or white pas. 

The uses of colored g are various, the most obvious and 
usual being for ornamental windows, for signal lights, for imi- 
tation precious stones. The strass already alluded to forms the 
basis, and both flint glass and Bohemian (potash) glass are much 
used for colored domestic glass. 

Window and signal colored glass are made both as rough 
plate and as sheet glass. In the case of plate glass the metal is, 
of course, uniformly colored throughout, but colored sheet glass 
may either be composed of pot metal,” or it may be flashed 
colors. 

Pot metal consists of glass uniformly colored throughout, but 
in flashed colors the body of the glass is transparent sheet metal 
covered on one surface only with colored glass. It is very sim- 
ply made: the workman, taking up on the end of his blowing 
tube a gathering of clear metal from ane pet dips this into a pot 
of colored metal, thus gathering over the transparent mass a 
ital pane of colored glass. The wios is then — in 

e ordinary manner, according to the original relative 
proportions of clear and colored metal will be the thickness of 
each in the finished sheet. It is obvious that this process ad- 
mits of many variations, such as gathering the colored metal 
first, or making alternate gatherings of colored and clear metal 
so as to have clear within colored, colored within clear, and-so 
on. 

PARAGRAPH NO. 107—CHEMICAL GLASSWARE. 


During the year 1883, $12,821 of this kind of glass wasimported 
under this paragraph; the duty paid, $19,269.45; making the 
total value, $62,090.45. 

One of the largest factories in this country, located in the 
State of New Jersey, probably the largest bottle manufacturers 
in the world, and who give special attention to the glass required 
for the druggist, for the inventor, and for the chemist, have 
pu special attention to this line of chemical glassware. And 
? all means the duty should be retained as in the tariff bill of 


Chemical glassware, for use in laboratory, and not otherwise 
specially provided for in this act, 45 per cent ad valorem. : 

Chemical glassware includes a largo variety of articles for 
use in the chemical laboratory. This kind of glass has played 
a very important part in the many discoveries that have been 
made in the arts and sciences. 

No country of any importance ought to be dependent upon 
other countries for its chemical glassware. Many of these arti- 
cles are made specially, as the needs of the inventor or discov- 
erer may require. 

It requires skilled workmen, and considerable effort has been 
made of late years in the United States to produce articles of 
chemical glassware that are equal to anything made abroad. 

This is a branch of the business that the labor question enters 
into very largely. The amount of material used in chemical 


glassware is very small, the principal cost being labor. The 
amount of detail and meinen ‘care uired in making this glass 
makes it very desirable that the United States should cultivate 


it, so that the workman may be steadily employed and be skilled 
sufficiently to make any kind of kamia g required. 


PARAGRAPH NO. 108. 


Thin glass, blown with or without a mold, ps pres, d glass 
chimneys and all other manufactures ol glass, or of w. glass 
shall be the component material of chief value, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

This includes a large quantity of the flint glass imported, made 
up of lamp chimneys, crystal gas globes, thin-blown tumblers, 
and many other items too numerous to mention, that are not 
otherwise specially provided for. 
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Most of the chimneys used in this country are made here. 
Competition among the manufacturers has reduced the price so 
very low that many grades of chimneys which are needed for 
immediate use are made here and sold as cheaply to the con- 
sumer, in fact cheaper, than the imported chimney. 

The duty on chimneys between 1855 and 1860 was 24 per cent. 


CHIMNEYS. 

New York importers are selling the No. 1 Student chimneys, 
duty paid, at 19 cents per dozen. The labor alone for these 
chimneys in this country costs fully that amount. 

The same thing applies to No. 2 Argand gas chimneys, sold 
by the importer at 18 cents; Moehring chimneys, at 20 cents; 6- 
inch gas chimneys, at 18 cents; 7-inch gas chimneys, at 19 cents; 
8-inch gas chimneys, at 21 cents. 

All of which are lower than the prices actually paid for labor 
in this country. 

They have also commenced to import some of the new chim- 
neys for our American burners, notably the Duplex, the Roch- 
ester, and the Electric, all of which are imported at a much less 

rice than the American manufacturer can possibly sell them 

or and pay present wages. 

Gem — eys are sold, duty paid, at 10 cents per dozen; 
nutmeg chimneys at 7+ cents per dozen. 

It is simply impossible for the American manufacturer to 
compete with any such prices. 

Chimneys are made in thiscountry in New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and in some other States, and employ 

uite a large number of work people, who are included in the 
list of skilled laborers heretofore mentioned. 


Comparison of wages paid the labor i —— chimnay shops previous to 1860 and in 


Now, instead of working fifty-nine hours, as they used to do 
in 1860 and previous to that time, they do not average more than 
forty-four hours per week. 

a tis known as the No. 1 lamp chimney was sold in 1860 at 
40 cents per dozen; No. 2 lamp chimney at 50 cents. a dozen in 


The same grade of chimney, made of lime glass, is sold now: 
No. 1, 21 cents per dozen; No. 2, 32 cents per dozen. 

A very large Reeporsion of the cost of lamp chimneys is in la- 
bor, and any reduction in the duty must mean a corresponding 
reduction in the labor. 

In the manufacture of lime-glass chimneys, the cost of labor 
is from 75 to 80 per cent of the total cost. 

In lead-glass chimneys, which are a higher grade, the cost of 
labor is fully 75 per cent. 


COMPARATIVE PRICE OF THIN TUMBLERS. 


The price of thin tumblers under the tariff of 1890, which are 
included in paragraph No. 108. 

Previous to these tumblers being made in the United States 
they were imported in large quantities from Europe, and were 
sold at from $1.50 to $2 per dozen by the importer; they were 
retailed at from $3 to $4 per dozen. 

The American manufacturer to-day makes a tumbler equally 
as good, which is sold at from 25 to 40 cents per dozen, and the 
consumer can buy at from 50 cents to $1 a dozen. 

The first workmen who made these tumblers came over from 
Trope and introduced their mode of working, which wasadopted 
by the American manufacturer. American workmen were 
Mns and the result is now that where no thin tumblers were 
made in this country (only the finest flint hand-made tumblers) 
they are now made in immense quantities, and have taken the 
place of the heavy rough tumblers. This is the history of all 
new goods introduced into this country. 

The competition among American manufacturers is so great 
that the cost is reduced toa minimum, and the consumer gets 
the benefit of reduced prices. 


STATEMENT OF W. J. SMITH. 


Under this head also comes thin tumblers and goods of that 
class, and in connection with this we report what is stated by Mr. 
3 . Smith, president of the American Flint Glass Workers’ 

nion: 
nO MEM TTT on 
sufficient to cover the difference in cost of labor and material between the 
—— apres and those foreign competing countries whose labor and mate- 


They favor a specific rate rather than a compound rate, anda compound 


rate rather than an ad valorem rate, as afto; 
tection to homeindustries. 

‘Their reason for this preference is this: The labor of those fore: coun- 
tries which are our greatest competitors in glass, being uno can 
not protect itself against reduction in wages. e cost of foreign goods 

uncertain, an ad valorem duty depending on that cost must necessa- 
* as à measure ot protection. 
higher rate of duty on glass that is, a rate 2 sufficient to 
the home m does not necessarily increase the cost of the glass to 
the consumer. at this is true is shown by the price at which pressed 
tableware is selling to-day. 

In our shade department our workers have also reduced in the 
hope of reducing f. competition, but foreign shades are s brought 
into this country to theextent of depriving our workers of continuous em- 
Cre repos Many manufacturers are importune certain of shades, 
8 — can be nested easily, because they can buy cheaper than they can 
manufacture. 

Any reduction on thisclass of goods, therefore, will necessarily make the 
condition of the workers worse. 


g the most permanent pro- 


— —.— goods may successfully com 


prod 

From the best information obtainable and from the statements made b 
those who have given the matter their close attention, it will be — 
. e present rate of wages if any change is made in para- 
here is little, if any, foreign competition on that class of goods; yet home 
competition, and home competition alone. has reduced the price of table- 
ware to the consumers to the lowest figures that the glass has ever been sold 
at in the his of tableware. 

If we can not have a better duty on glass, particularly on thin-blown tum- 
aod shades, then our workers protest against any 

hich would red 


about 75. cent of the cost in the United States. 
T vantages have enabled importers tó lay glass down in 
New York, du at prices aj 


nufacture. 
The present law improved the condition of glass work but even the 
m vement in their condition 


some departments until they themselves aided the law to reduce 


f competition. 

TIO RDUM MM UA MORIR DE M tumblers. The rate 
asked by us on class of goods was 10 cents per dozen and 40 cent 
ad valorem. Ourrequest was denied and a lower rate established. 


of work to some extent by foreign competion con 
tarily reduced their own wages, and as a result but few thin- 

blown tumblers were brought into this country. The trade on that class of 
in this country has from 1,000,000 dozen to 4,000,000 dozen annu- 

ally, while home T go has reduced their price to the consumer far 
below the figures that prevailed when the trade was in the hands of the 


importers. 
Prom the present proceeds from the sale of thin-blown tumblers labor is 
receiving as much as tal can afford to pay it, about 85 per 
cent, leaving the cost of material and other items to be paid from the bal- 
ance. 
‘Therefore, any reduction of duty on this class of must have the 
effect of reducing wages or depriving workers of e t. 


GAS GLOBES—AMERICAN COST. 
An usi eed Tt by 5 clear globe is sold at 95 cents per dozen, 
3 


duty which is less than the American manufacturer can 
make it for. To illustrate: N 
Cost of 7 1-2 by 5 gas globes. 


A Tt by 5 gas globe weighs 9 pounds to the dozen. 


n. Ed aae ee a eit 
The importer in New York sells an article of similar character 


at 95 cents per dozen. He has paid 60 per cent ood ocean and 
inland freight, cost of doing business and profit, included in 
Mp price at which he sells, from which he takes off a discount of 
r cen $ 
his same rule is carried out through all the articles made of 
that character, and it simply means thatif the duty is reduced, 
that the cost of the labor must be reduced to enable the manu- 
facturer to sell the goods and live. 
PARAGRAPH 100—HEAVY-BLOWN GLASSWARE. 


Heavy-blown glass, blown with or without a mold, not cut 


or decorated. or unfinished, amount imported, $222,909 
and duty paid, $133,745.40. i i 
Under this heading are imported the plain, heavy blanks for 


cutting, and all other heavy molded or blown glassware. 

This kind of glass is imported bythe manufacturing glass- 
cutters in thiscountry who do not manufacture the plain blankes 
and can buy them so much cheaper than the American glass 
manufacturer can make them for, that they cut the glass in this 
country and are able to undersell the regular glass manufac- 
turer, 
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It is altagether a question of labor in this case also. The Eng- 
lish workmen receive so much less that the importer is able to 
pay the 60 per cent dutyand yet undersell the American manu- 

epus who has to figure down to about cost to enable him to 
8e. 

If the 60 per cent duty is taken off, it simply means that the 
wages of the operator making this glass in this country must be 
correspondingly reduced to the difference between 60 per cent 
and 40 per cent tariff, as proposed by the Wilson bill. 

These goods cà ds to be made in this country; we have the 
facilities for making them, we have all the materials that are 
required, and there is no reason they should not be made if a 

roper degree of protection is given to make up the difference 
tween the cost of labor in Europe and in this country. 
PARAGRAPH 110.—PORCELAIN OR OPAL GLASSWARE. 

A large quantity of these goods are brought in under the 
clause not otherwise provided for ” and the amount imported 
as reported by the custom-house, does in no way give an idea of 
the quantity of goods that are imported. . 

The American workman and the American manufacturer are 
suffering more from the ranor aton of these goods than from 
almost any other glass articles that are imported. Large quan- 
tities of opal domes, shades, smoke bells, smoke plates, incan- 
descent shades for electric lighting, and many other articles of 
opal glass, are imported at prices in some instances less than the 
labor cost on this side of the water, even after paying the 60 per 
cent duty. To illustrate: 

Ten-inch domes are imported in large quantities, one importer 
reported that during the year 1892 they brought over 30,000 
cases, or 180,000 dozen. These shades, which are made as fol- 
lows, cost the American manufacturer $1.55 per dozen: 


Skilled labor...... Me os Ue e re e aur RE UE ( Foe A Pe IUS AI $0.76 
reiner labor. .90 


nr y 1.55 
Now, we take up the American cost of electric shades for in- 
candescent lamps: 
5-inch, imported and sold at 50 cents, cost 
6-inch, imported and sold at 60 cents, cost 


7 inch, imported and sold at 70 cents, cost 
8-inch, imported and sold at 80 cents, cost. 


Of the above items the labor cost is at least 85 


r cent of the 
total cost. The result is that large quantities have been im- 
rted and the American workman is not able to make anything 
ike full time, as he could have done had we been able to keep 
these goods out of the country. 
As stated before, there are large quantities of these goods of 
different varieties imported at such een) under the existing 


tariff,that render it almost impossib 
ufacturer to 8 

We have in country all the materials for making this class 
of ware, sand, fluorspar, feldspar, lead, potash, soda ash, phos- 
phate ofsoda, lime, and in fact have within reach all the materials 
that are actually needed, and the goods ought to be made in this 
country, and can be if a proper degree of protection is given. 

These goods are imported and sold by the importer, duty of 
60 per cent me with sproni at $1.50 per dozen, under the exist- 
ing tariff. They also allow a2 per cent discount from this price. 
This covers all the expense of the commission agent doing busi- 
ness in this country. 

Such being the facts, itis impossible at the present rate of 
duty for the American manufacturer to sell these goods at the 
same price that the importer does and make ast 4 

Previous to the henry of the tariff bill of 1 these goods 
were imported and sold at $1.65 per dozen; but since then, and 
at the present time, they are sold at the low price of $1.50, and 
have been offered as low as $1.45 per dozen. 

We have the workmen in this country to make these goods. 
Many of them dorine me past years have not made more than 
half time, owing to the fact that the goods were imported ata 
cost that prevented the American manufacturer from giving 
them employment. 

One of our leading manufacturers, who took nine of the staple 
articles manufactured and went over the prices for 1884, 1890. 
1892, and 1894, found that a dozen of each article was sold in 1884 
at $16.04; 1890, $10.41; 1892, $10.04, and 1894 at the same price, 
$10.04, with the exception of one article which had been sold be- 
low cost and was advanced from $1.75 to $2 per dozen, making 
the totilof the nine dozen articles cost in 1894 $10.29, and in 
1890 $10.41. 

It can be seen from these figures that the prices of goods have 
not been advanced, but have been steadily decreasing under 
home competition, and that the increased tariff has not been 
added to the cost of the article. > 


e for the American man- 
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FOREIGN SHADES HAVE THE MARKET—FOREIGN SELLING PRICE AND AMERI- 
CAN LABOR COST. 

In further proof of the fact that even with the present tariff 
these shades and globes can be imported into the United States 
and take the market to the exclusion of the American-made 
goods, we quote a statement from the Brooklyn Flint-Glass 
Workers’ Union made ina petition to Congress against the pass- 
age of the Wilson bill. 

The committee of the union gives the following figures of the 
cost of shades, globes, etc., on the dock at Hamburg and labor 
cost in this country, The foreign invoice price and cost with 
id of 60 per cent, as under the McKinley bil! added, is as 

ollows: ^ 


Per Duty. 

invoice. | added. 
One dozen 10-inch -top dome shades................. $0.84 $81.34 
One dozen 4 by 7 inch rushton shades .b4 .86 
One dozen 4 by 7 Finch pan shades.... „54 .86 
One dozen 5 by 7 ¢-inch squat globe... „54 - 86 


Cost with 33 per cent duty added under the Wilson bill: 


Per 
invoice. 
One dozen 10-inch zing top dome shades ................ $0.84 
One dozen 4 by 7 j-inch rushton, pan, and squat........ „5i 


The cost of labor done on same article in this country, other 
items entering into cost of production, not enumerated: 


One dozen 10-inch ring-top domes.............. 2222-222. 22... 222-.------ $1.02 
One dozen 4 by 7j inch-rushton, pan, and squat .......-.....-..-.-....... É 

Nearly all shade houses (glass works) of any importance are 
importing the foreign goods in large quantities. e reason for 
this has been the ditference in the cost between the home-made 
goods and the foreign goods laid down at the door of the home 

lants. We recently saw an invoice of 6, 7, and 8 inch shades 
aid down at the home plant at an average cost of the wages of 
the shop in the factory, imperfect and bad wares, and all break- 
in excess of 5 per cent being deducted. The net result to 
the home plant was that it got these eaves at prices varying 
from 40 per cent to 50 percent less than the prices at which they 
could produce them. 

This means that, including duty, these imported shades cost 
less than the wages paid the men at the shop, which is the tech- 
nical name of four or five men who gather the glass and make 
the shade and does not include materials, fuel, or the other labor 
about the factory. 

These figures need no comment. The flint-glass workers in- 
stead of favoring lower ad valorem duties ask that they be made 
higher and specific; for example: 10-inch ring-top dome, 60 cents 

r dozen; cone, 60 cents per dozen; rushton, pan, and squat, 4 
5 74, 50 cents per dozen. 

If a specific duty could be placed upon thearticles of opal glass- 
ware it would be a very material advantage to the workers of 
glass in this country. Itis calculated thatif a duty in com- 
parison with the difference in wages in Germany aud Bohemia 
with this country was enforced, there would be enough opal 
domes and shades used in this country to keep all the unem- 
ployed glass workers at work at fair wages, and the American 
people would have to pay little, if any, more than they now 
pay when so many of them are imported. 

As our work-people become proficient in the manufacture of 
these goods and facilities are increased, there ig no question 
but that they would be produced in this country at the mini- 
mum of cost, and the consumer would get the advantage of it. 


PARAGRAPHS 119, 190, 121. 


Cover spectacles and eyeglasses, or spectacles and eyeglass 
frames, lenses of glass or Ay le, wholly or partly manufactured, 
and not specially provided for. 

These articles ought to be fully protected, as this country 
should not be dependentupon Europe for its glassfor lense-mak- 
ing, or its glass for spectacle-making. 

Some manufactories have been established in this country that 
are spectacle glass equal to that made abroad. Their 
competition with European manufactuters cheapened the cost of 
spectacle lenses, so largely used for optical pur , and it is 


very desirable that the glass for these purposes should be made 
in this country. 

If the tariff named in the bill of 1890should be retained it is very 
probable that in a very short time we should be able to make all 
the lenses that are.required in this country. 

It has been intimated that if the duties on glass were reduced 
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we should have increased markets, as the markets of the world 
would be open tous. This could not be unless it is possible for 
the American workman to work for the same wages as the work- 
men employed in Europe. 
A very large proportion of the articles made in glass cost in 

wages from 60 to 90 per cent, 

he art of glass-making is not one that can be accomplished 
by improved machinery or improved appliances. It is ver 
largely dependent upon the skill and workmanship of the indi- 
vidual operator, and hence for this reason one country or one 
location, so far as production is concerned, can not produce at 
less expense or less cost than another, and the only way that 
the production of these goods can be cheapened in this country 
is by putting our workmen on a level with the workmen of Eu- 
ro countries. 

nd then we have another disadvantagein this country. Ow- 
ing to our climate, it is very difficult to keep men employed 
during the hot season of the year. There are at least two months 
in most of the glass.manufacturing centers where it is impossi- 
ble for men to work with profit to themselves or to their health, 
while in England or Germany, and most of the glass-producin 
centers of Europe, the climate is more uniformly temperate an 
the people can work the whole twelve months, which gives them 
fe that much advantage over the work people in this country 

many locations. 


BOTTLE GLASS—FLINT AND GREEN. 


Under the name glass, we understand ‘a combination of silica 
with bases of potassium of sodium and one or more alkaline 
bases, as lead, zinc, iron, aluminum. 

If we figure the number of bases present in the glass, as usual 
in chemical works, under the symbol RO, the chemical formula 
for a standard glass is, RO3, SiO2; for a fair glass, for common 
domestic purposes, RO2, SiO2; and for a very doubtful glass, 
ROH,SiO2. American bottle manufacturers produce a glass 
of first quality as regards resistance against the influence of 
chemical reaction, elasticity, and physical properties. 

These assertions in favor of the superiority of the American 
product are not based alone on the judgment of American man- 
ufacturers and chemists, but the fact is corroborated by Euro- 
pean scientific authorities. 

The main ingredients of bottle glass, both in flint and green, 
in this country are: 1 

Sand (the representative for silicia), sodium carbonate, sodium 
sulphate. and lime. 

‘or finer grades of glass, potassium, lead or zinc. Other in- 
8 occur (sometimes accidentally) or are added for color- 
ng or discoloring purposes, as binoxideof manganese, oxides of 
cobalt, chrome, antimony, uranium, copper, arsenic, etc. 

The ingredients used for flint glass here and in Europe are 
exactly alike; but for green-bottle glass the European manufac- 
turer enjoys great advantages. 

The batch materials used by the European manufacturers are 
native materials containing a great amount of fluxes, about 10- 
15 per cent, representing Ca 20-25 per cent sodium carbonate or 
sulphate. Such materials or minerals as feldspar, basalt, gran- 
ulite, marl, and mainly the latter, are used extensively in the 
manufacture of glass. Marl, if dried or burnt, can be easily 
ground and used for making glass. 

The late Prof. F. A. Genth, in speaking of German marl, said: 

We have no such material as the German marl The marls of New Jersey 
are too rich in iron (about 12-15 per cent Fe 203). 

Feldspars are found here in great abundance, and of fine grade. 
The orthoclase, common feldspar, occurring in St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y.; Orange County, N. Y.; Haddam and Middle- 
town, Conn.; Avondale and Butler County, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del., ete., and compare favorably with the European product, as 
the following analysis will show: 


Materials of this nature estimated for their value for glass- 
making (on the basis of cost of ordinary batch), would be worth 
from $4.50 to $5 per ton; but the mar«et price being from $13 
to $14 per ton makes them nearly prohibitory. 

Such materials require a great amount of labor to prepare 


them for glass-making; first mined in the quarry, then selected 
and cleaned of all impurities, burnt, ground, ete., for which kilns 
and fuel, expensive machinery and steam power are required; 

Owing to this the American manufacturer can not make use 
of these materials, although they are found in great quantities 
in this country, but if labor could be had at 30 to 40 cents per 
day, these materialscould be prepared here as well as in Europe. 

Glass made of marl, feldspar, or granulite, contains great 

uantities of alumina; dark green and amber glass, great quan- 
titiesof iron and manganese, making the glass metal too soft for 
advantageous working; hence it is very slow work to manipu- 
late it, reducing the production of the factory, and likewise the 
ability of the glass-blower to make bottles by more than one- 
half. The fixed expenses, as fuel, engineering, management, 
taxes, insurance, pots, furnaces, interest of capital, tending boys, 
and the whole army of direct and indirect helpers, must be 
based on the production of the blowers, and these expenses are 
the same in making 50 dozen as it would be in making 100 dozen 
bottles a day. The Euro manner of working is entirely 
different from ours, and if the American manufacturer should 
use European glass-minings, he would be compelled to hire 
European labor and pay European wages to equal the differ- 
ence in the production of his establishment. d 

1 manufacturers, or rather importers of European 
glass, e in their advertisements a superiority of European 
glass over American, and these assertions, without any techni- 
eal or scientific basis, are credited by the consumer and manu- * 
facturer. It isa great weakness in the American character to 
see improvements in all that is foreign. But the progress of 
industries in this country and the superiority of their product 
must surely refute this mental hallucination. The superior 
quality claimed for European glass is disputed by some of their 
own countrymen who are authorities in glass-making. 

Glass containing great quantities of alumina, iron, mange 
nese is more basic than ours, approaching to the formula 
SiO, Dr. Benrath, a celebra and scientific glass-maker of 
Germany, writes that such glass might be of fair quality for 
common domestic purposes, but should not be used for storing 
sensitive chemicals or medicines. He considers glass of a com- 
bination of ROISiO, to be unfit for storing wine, on account of 
the solubility of such glass; ferrogallic acid is formed, and for 
this reason some wines have a taste resembling ink. e reac- 
tions on medicines should be considered, as glass bottles for 
medicines are an important part of our bottie industry. 

The following experiments recently made (on account of no- 
ticing this advertisement of the European manufacture) demon- 
strates the difference between American and European glass in 
regard to solubility. 

After weigh accurately the two samples, they were sus- 
pended on a platinum wire and boiled for forty minutes in dis- 
tilled water. The loss of weight on the American glass was 
none; the German glass weighed before boiling 3.68125 grains; 
after boiling, 3.68000, had a loss of 0.00125 grains, and the water 
solution gave a distinct reaction of iron with potassium sulpho 
cyanite. This was not the case with the American sample. 
The sample of European glass was from a celebrated German 
manufacturer. j 

The cost of 1-pound bottle gias averages about 9s. 10d. for 
labor of the glassblowers, tending boys, machinists, engineers, 
furnace . fuel, clay, and only 18. 10d. for 
the actual materials. At no very distant day the American 
manufacturers will have the advantage of the natural deposits 
of sodium carbonate and sodium sulphate of Wyoming. 

Samples of natural soda showed: Sodium carbonate, 39.60 per 
cent; sodium sulphate, 7.53 per cent; salt, 4.37 per cent; iron 
lime, and impurities only present by traces. If this natural 
product would only be refined and calcined, the result would be 
a soda ash of a fine quality 

The following table of comparison will demonstrate this: 


Analysis of | Analysis of 
calcined |a fine eq 
natural Eng 

soda 


Sodium carbonate 
Sodium sulphate ... 

um chloride 
Alumina and iron 
Lim 


ed with 
as 4 to 5, the natural product then would be 
more than equal to the manufacture. 


As the melting 


wer of sulphate of soda as compar 
sodium carbonate 
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PROCESS OF MAKING, 


After the first process of making bottles is for the gatherer 
to take up the required quantity of glass on the end of a blow- 
pipe. The glass is about like very thick molasses. He then 
takes it to the blower, who, after rolling it several times across 
an iron marver, or plate, and working it into the rojas shape, 
drops the molten glass into an iron mold, closes the mold, and 
blows through his pipe, forcing the glass to take the shape of 
the mold. e glass soon sets and is taken out, and from there 
is taken to a smallfinishing furnace where the end of the neck 
is heated and shaped and the mouth is shaped. Itis then taken 
to an annealing kiln where it remains from one to three days 
subjected to a slowly decreasing temperature. It is then taken 
to the assorting rooms aud packed. 

7 FURNACES FOR MELTING GLASS. 


There are few processes connected with the manufacture of 
lass which are not, directly or indirectly, dependent upon 
Lo by heatthe raw materials are converted into glass; by 
heat the glass is manipulated; and by heat the manufactured 
glass is solidified. In addition to these more important pro- 
cesses are the minor operations connected with the pre tion 
of cartain of the raw materials, the baking of the crucibles, and 
with several forms of decoration. The essential qualities of the 
furnace for the fusion of the raw materials are durability, regu- 
‘larity, intensity of heat, and economyof fuel. The ty for 
the durability of the furnace may readily be understood when it 
is stated that the heatof the furnace iscontinuously maintained. 
Durability is dependent on the stability of the materials used 

in construction, as well as upon the construction itself. Fur- 
naces aro mainly built of blocks of fire-clay which have received 
definite forms whilst in a plastic condition. These blocks be- 
fore being used are allowed to become compaia dry, but are 
not burnt. In building each block is rubbed against its imme- 
ate neighbor until an impervious joint has been formed. The 
yielding nature of the dry clay facilitates this operation, andso 
complete is cohesion between two blocks treated in this manner 
that they can only be separated with considerable difficulty. 
Arches may be built without centers, and the domes or crowns 
of the furnaces se agg constructed in concentric rings, begin- 

ning from the outside. 

In furnaces in which open crucibles are used, great care must 
be exercised in selecting the materials of which the crown blocks 
are composed. If materials be used which crumble when ex- 

to an intense heat, the glass in the crucible is liable to be 

jured. The crown and the bed, i. e., the part upon which 
crusibles rest, are the most liable to corrosion. For this reason 
the crown should be well arched, and its surface should be kept 
free from accumulation of dirt. In some manufactories it is 
customary to repair defects in the bed whenever a crucible is 
introduced by the insertion of masses of moist fire-clay. When- 
ever a bed ceases to afford a safe resting place, the furnace 
should be condemned and a new furnace prepared with all 


Upon the regularity of the heat of the furnace depends the 
safety of the crucibles, as well as the quality of the glass con- 
tained. Sudden variations of temperature tend to cause the 
fracture of the crucibles, and the htest variation, by disturb- 
ing the homogeneity of the molten mass, produces a striated 
effect. It is needless to remark that pure glass can not be pro- 
duced if the heat bs insufficent. Economy of fuel is principally 
dependent upon the construction of the furnace, and various 
mo lifications of construction have been introduced to obtain 
this object. 

If the furnaces and pots have been broughtto a proper degree 
of heat, there is a gradual fusion of that portion of the mixture 
which is in contact with the Rm rather than toward the apex 
of the mass, for the material is by no means a conductor of heat, 
and the whole filling goes down retaining its o form. 
This is called a sugar-loaf melting, and gives promise of a suc- 
cessful termination. The melted glass extends itself gradually 
round the inside of the pot, but there remains still in the center 
a small lump, fused only on the surface. At length this sinks to 
the level of the rest, and the center portion is melted also. 

If, on the 333 bottoms of the pots are not sufficientl 
hot, if the furnace not been properly attended to, if the full 
heat of the flame is not developed until halfway up the pot, 
then the lower portion of the filling is not melted; it is only on 
the surface that the fire acts, and principally by radiation; the 
melted cone sinks down, the glass melts “ flat,” and the center 
and lower parts of the filling are melted only by contact with 
the upper part. The melt is prolonged, the glass is badly fined, 
and seedy, for the seed has not the power to collect itself into 
bubbles and reach the surface of the pot. 

The second filling is generally added within two hours or so 


after the disappearance of the lump which forms the last rem- 
nant of the gradually diminished cone. Some manufacturers, 
however, prefer to wait for the complete fusion of the first fill- 
ing before adding asecond. In this case it is necessary to take 
care that no undecom d sulphate remains on the surface, 
otherwise the second filling falls on the undecom alkali, 
and a number of semivitrified grains are formed, which can not 
afterwards be got rid of, and which make their appearance in 


the glass. The former method is generally preferred as the 
safer of the two. The third filling follows pretty much the 
same course as the preceding one, and is much s er, little 


being required to complete the quantity of melted glass which 
the pot will hold. To facilitate the fusion and to promote the 
poll! of the metal, some manufacturers make use of a lump of 
arsenic thrown into the pot shortly before the glass has been 


| fined. A stick of green wood or a potato pushed down to the 


bottom of the pot answers the same purpose. 

. When the fining process is completed the founder hands over 
his charge to the furnace keeper, whose business it is to settle or 
cool back the metal to astate fit for the gatherer, and to skim 
off the impurities or scum on the surface, 

The preceding article is a 3 of how glass is made in 
pot furnaces old-fashioned 1 

After the glass is melted it is worked out completely, the pot 
or tank furnace recharged again, and the process repeated, thus 
entailing considerable loss of time . the intermittent na- 
ture of the work, besides other disadvantages. 

The introduction of continuous-working glass furnaces marked 
a great advancement for the glass-bottle industry. Such fur- 
naces have two or three compartments se ted by walls. 

The glass material is introduced into the first compartment 
continuously, or at short intervals. As it melts it flowsintothe 
second compartment, where the process of melting is completed, 
and hence glass flows into the third compartment, 5 8 it 
is worked out continuously. 

This system is gradually being adopted in this country, and a 
number of our foremost engineers are endeavoring to add im- 
provements to it. deer. in this system originated in Europe, 
still Americans have largely adopted it. The only drawback to 
the general adoption of the system is the large cost. 

These furnaces require large quantities of fire-clay materials 
in their construction. nsiderable foundation and mason work 
is required, and in most cases the entire rebuilding of the plant 

necessary. The cost of these furnaces is considerably dearer 
here than in Europe, the erection there costing about $10,000, 
whereas here it amounts to $30,000 or $40,000. 

The heating medium of such furnaces is gas, either natural 
orartificial, and the heating effect is produced through an ar- 
rangement to regain the heat. For reason such furnaces 
are named regenerative furnaces. ; 

The regenerative portion of the apparatus consists of two pairs 
of chambers situa under, or partly under, or in some cases 
outside the bed of the furnace, each chamber containing a 
mass of brickwork so arranged as to form a large aggregate 
surface with intricate zi passages. 

To give an idea of the system of working, we must suppose 
that one pair, of chambers been heated to a high tempera- 
ture. The gas from the producers passing through one of these 
chambers, and a current of air through the other, meet on or 
just before entering the furnace, and there unite. Both gas and 
air have been brought up to & very high temperature by their 
passage through the heated chambers, and Ignite ily on 
meeting at the entrance to the furnace. 

'The waste flame away into the second pair of chambers, 
and is there taken up. After a time the gas and air have ab- 
sorbed a considerable portion of the heat of the two chambers 
through which they separately into the furnace, and 
during the same period the waste flame has raised the second 
pair toa high degree of heat. By a very simple arrangement 
the action is now reversed. The gas and air pass through the 
second pair of chambers, each through its own chamber, and, as 
before, enter the furnace at a (D temperature, while the waste 
flame passes through the first , which are now comparatively 
cool, and by reheating them, prepares them for again giving up 
their heat when their turn comes. The reversing action, by 
means of which the gas and air and the waste flame pass alter- 
nately through each pair of chambers, takes place generally 
about every half hour. 

The uisite degree of heat in the regenerative furnace can 
not be obtained unless both gas and air enter in at a very high 
temperature. It has been proved by actual experiment that if 
the only is heated and cold air is admitted, the temperature 
of furnace will soon be lowered to such a degree that the 


process of melting can not go on. 
The admission of gas and air to the furnace is regulated by 


valves, and considerable judgment is required in the manage- 
ment of these two elements of combustion, the heat attainable 
being so intense that a slight error may endanger the safety of 
the whole of the pots. : , 

The producer in which the gas is generated is ‘‘a cubical 
brick 5 about 8 feet diameter, one side of which is cut 
off in a slanting direction. Fuel descends on this inclined plane 
to the grate at the bottom, where combustion takes lace. The 
result of this combustion is carbonic acid at a high degree of 
temperature. The carbonic acid as it is formed near the grate 
encounters a further layer of fuel descending from above, which 
is also incandescent, but which can not be consumed on the same 
terms because there is no longer any free oxygen present. The 
first result of combustion being carbonic acid, a compound of one 
atom of carbon and two of oxygen, in passing through subse- 
quent layers of fuel is broken up, and a second molecule of car- 
* bon is added to the first, thereby producing carbonic oxide, 
which is a combustible gas. 

** But coal is notsimply carbon; it consists also of volatile mat- 
ters, hydrocarbons, water, and the constituents of ammonia; 
the hot carbonic oxide, in ing through a further thickness 
of the fuel which contains these gaseous constituents, acts upon 
them in the same manner as heat does upon the coal in a gas 
retort. This action absorbs a portion of the free heat in the 
carbonic oxide, and the result is a gas consisting of carbonic ox- 
ide, hydrogen, hydrocarbons, aqueous vapor, and nitrogen, 
which latter being a constituent of the atm heric air, neces- 
sarily passes with it through the fuel, and dilutes the combus- 
= gas produced to the extent of about 50 per cent of the total 
volume.” , 

The whole of thefuel except the inorganic portions is con- 
verted into gas, there being no reason forseparating the illumi- 
nating from the nonilluminating products. Thus a very much 
larger amount of gas is produced from a given quanity of coal 
than when, as in gas for illuminating purposes, a con- 
siderable residue is left behind in the form of coke. 

Tne advantages gained by the use of the regenerative furnace 
are economy of fuel, and the qe of regulating 
with greater nicety than ina furnace 
crease of the heat during the various stages. 

With regard to the saving of fuel, much on the 
change which the new system can effect in the quality of the 
coal employed. Where, as for instance in the manufacture of 
flint glass, large coal is ordinarily used and small coal or slack 
can, under this regenerative system, be substituted for it, the 
saving of fuel is very considerable. In processes in which an 
inferior description of coal is already in use, the margin for 
economy is very much . Whatever question, however, 
may be raised as to the comparative cheapness of the process, 
its cleanliness is undeniable, and for glass made in open pots 
and tanks this is a matter of no small moment. 

The power of regula the heat of the furnace is felt espe- 
cially during the period of ** working," that is, of gathering the 
melted glass from the pots. The glass can be kept throughout 
at its proper state of consistency with more uniformity than in 
2 coal furnace. - 


ECONOMY OF GAS FURNACES. 


The fact that the production of flame demands the existence 
of fuel in the gaseous state points unmistakably to the necessity 
for gas furnaces, and an examination of this system shows it to 
be the only really economical method of dealing with fuel. 

The economy is dus partly to the facility which is afforded 
for regulating the supply of air needed for combustion, and thus 
getting rid of nearly all the immense excess of it which in- 
variably accom the use of solid fuel; partly to reduced 
loss by conduction and radiation in consequence of combustion 
being effected in that part of the furnace where the application 
of heatis desired, instead of in a grate some distance from it; 
and in great part to the recovery of waste heat which is pos- 
sible to a great extent when qu fuelis used. Dealing with 
only a portion of what may realized from these sources of 
Dd the following interesting caleulation has been pub- 

With regard to the effect of reducing the quantity of sur- 
plus air required for complete combustion of the fuel, there is 
reason to ve that under proper regulation the excess ad- 
mitted need not exceed 10 per cent of the quantity chemically 
consumed. The temperature of the products of combustion 
must be relatively higher, as may be shown by the following 


figures: - 

cer pound of coal there are 11.94 pounds of burned gases 
having a sporio heat of 0.246; the us air is 10 per cent of 
10.7 pounds (the weight of air ch y required), or 1.07 


„of which the specific heat is 0.2377. 


Then— 


From 1 pound coal. 
Burnt gases ꝗqꝗx “ 
Sulphur sir 


The temperature of combustion therefore amounts to— 
14,133 


3.180 ee F. above, say, 62°. — 


This temperature is 1,073? above what is produced when the 
surplus air amounts to 50 per cent, and is in the ratio of 3,359? to 
4,4329, or 1 to 1.32; that is to say, the gain of temperature from 
this cause is 32 per cent. If the usetul performance be in the 
same proportion the same quantity of puddled iron would be pro- 


duced by a reduced consumption of ,1,—+% of the coal which 


was used with 50 per cent excess of air, or a saving of 25 per 
cent in fuel. 

The economy arising from preliminary heating of the air by 
waste heat is less ionately in thesefurnaces on account of 
the smaller quantity of air per pound of coal to be heated. That 
quantity being 10.7 plus1.07 poundsequals11.77, or, say, 12 pounds, 
absorbing 119 units of heat per pound for an increase of 500° F.: 
the total heat so applied amounts to 119 times 12 equals 1,428 


units per pound of coal, or 148X100 A125. — practically 10 


per centof the total heat of combustion of 1 pound of coal, or 

& saving of 9 per cent. For an increase of 1,000? F. in the 

temperature of the air the saving is 17 per cent. - 
MINERAL FUEL. ; 

Enormovs quantities of combustible substances, of immense 
importance in metallurgy and the various arts, are found in the 
bosom of the earth. They are evidently produced by the de- 
composition of vegetables which po in the vicinity or the 
débris of vegetables carried down by the rivers. Peatmosses, 
exhibit, though on a smaller scale, an example of this formation, 
as they consist of innumerable herbaceous vegetables, spontane- 
ously ee Rae by the action of the water and atmospheric 
air; and their various stages of alteration may be followed, from 
the perfectly herbaceous turf to the earthy turf presenting but 
few or no recognizable remains. j 

The vegetable structure is frequently perfectly preserved in 
the mineral combustibles of the Tertiary formation, where pieces 
of wood, called ite, are found still retaining their original 
form, but having become friable and yielding a brown powder 
by pulverization. 

In the mineral fuel of older formations the vegetable structure 
has generally disappeared, and it forms black, brilliant, com- 

t masses, of a schistose texture, yielding a black or more or 
ess brown powder. Itiscalled pit coal, or sea coal, and is rarein 
the secondary but very abundant in the transition formation, 
in the M em stratum of which tbey are so frequent as to char- 
acterize them by the name of coal formation. 

In the upper strata of the transition rocks the mineral fuel, 
which is sometimes called anthracite, is 8 very com- 
pact, rich in carbon, difficult to ignite, and yielding but little 
volatile matter by calcination. * Anthracite issometimes, though 
Pref: found in the superior strata, and even in the secondary 


Pit coal of the coal formation yields on calcination a great 
quantity of volatile substance and inflammable gases, and expe- 
riences, prior to decomposition, an incipient fusion, while the 
coalre or the coke, presents the epi piri ga of aswollen 
or bloated mass. Although the structureof plants can nolonger 
be Picea ape in certain combustible minerals, their vegetable 
origin is unbounded, for in the layers of schist or sandstone 
which bound the layers of coal impressions of plants are fre- 
quently found, which are so distinct and clear as to enable the 
botanists to detect the family to which they belong, and thus 
partly to restore the flora of antediluvial epochs. 

In the Tertiary rocks a mineral fuel is also found, which is 
soft or easily fusible, forming irregular masses or a kind of strata, 
and beep ad a bearing analogous to thatof the lignites, while - 
at other times they permeate layers of schist or sandstone be- 
longing to various geological formations, and then seem to arise 
from the decomposition by heat or other combustible minerals 
contained in the earth. Some of theso substances, which are 
called bitumen, contain a large amount of nitrogen and are fetid 
yielding on distillation considerable quantities of carbonate of 
ammonia. 
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They appear to have been generated by the putrefaction of | in air along with it, was introduced above the furnace door. 


matter, chiefly by that of fishes, the impressions of which 

Coals may be divided into five classes: 
are frequently found in the neigboring rocks. 

1. The anthracites. 

2. Fat and strong, or hard pit coal. 

3. Fat blacksmith’s or bituminous coal. 

4, Fat coal burning with along flame. 

5. vel coal burning with a long flame. _ 

1. cination scarcely changes the appearance of anthracites, 
-as their f ents still retain their sharp edges and do not ad- 
here to each other. They have a vitreous luster and their sur- 
face is sometimes iridescent, while their powder is black or 
grayish black. They burn with difficulty, but generate a large 
amount of heat when their combustion is properly effected. In 
blast furnaces anthracites require a great blast, and those only 
can be used which do not soon fall to powder, as otherwise the 
furnace would be s ily choked. e have seen that anthra- 
cite is used in Wales for heating reverberatory furnaces, and 
it is now proper to remark that the flame produced by the com- 
bustible under these circumstances is not owing to the combus- 
tion of the volatile substances given off by the anthracite, but 
rather to the combustion of the carbonic oxide formed by the 

of air through a thick layer of the fuel. 

2. Fat and strong, or hard pit coals, yield a coke with me- 
tallic luster, but less bloated and more dense than that of black- 
smith’s coals. They are more esteemed in metallurgic opera- 
tions requiring a lively and steady fire, and yield the best coke 
for blast-furnaces. Their powder is brownish black. 

3. Fat bituminous or blacksmith's coals yield a er bloated 
or swollen coke, with maso ener, rem more highly vee 
for forging purposes, because they produce a very strong heat, 
and allow the formation of small cavities, in which the pieces 
to be forged can be heated. Blacksmith’s coal is of a beautiful 
black color, and exhibits a characteristic fatty luster; its powder 
is brown. It is generally brittle, and ee d into cubical frag- 
ments which adhere to each other in the fire. 

4. Fatcoals burning with along flame generally yield aswollen, 
metalloid coke, less bloated, however, t. that of blacksmith's 
coal. "These coals are much esteemed in a reverberatory fur- 
nace, particularly when a sudden blast is required, as in pud- 
dling, and are also well adapted to domestic purposes, and are 
preferred for the manufacture of illuminating gas. They yield 
a good coke, but in small quantity, and their powder is brown. 

5. Dry pit coal burning with a long flame yields a solid met- 
alloidal coke, the various fragments of which scarcely adhere to 
each other by carbonization. This coal is also applicable to steam 
boilers, and burns with a long flame, which, however, soon fails 
and does not produce the same amountof heat as the coals of the 
preceding class. : 

LIQUID FUEL. 

The discovery of large quantities of petroleum in America 
and the accumulation of dead oil in Europe (owing to the tem- 
poraryabandonment of the creosoting process) drew attention 
to the employment of these substances as liquid fuels. An 
American commission appointed to investigate the question of 
the employmentof petroleum as fuel reported that it was more 
than twice as effective as anthracite for steam-raising, and 
methods were soon pro d for the use of liquid fuels. 

Moreover,numerous hydrocarbons exist whose properties are 
different, although their composition is the same, and these dif- 
ferent hydrocarbons give out different amounts of heat on com- 
bustion, which amounts do not (as in the case of other hydro- 
carbons also) always agree with the calorific power, calculated 
as the sum of that of their elements. Thus, whilst marsh 
Pu by experiment 2,672 units per pound less than that due 

y calculation from its elements, both olefines and acetylene yield 
amuch larger amount of heat than is estimated from their chem- 
ical constituents. 


METHODS OF USING LIQUID FUEL. 

The various methods of using liquid fuel which had been in- 
troduced prior to the year 1878 have been classified into— 

1. Injection with compressed air.—In this plan the oil was in- 
jected through a double nozzle from a tank by means of com- 
pressed air, a layer of incandescent coke being kept on the fur- 
nace bars. This is evidently the forerunner of the method in- 
troduced by Mr. Tarbutt in 1885. 

2. Percolation through a porous bed.—The liquid fuel accom- 
panied by heated air percolates through a porous bed placed in 
the bottom of the furnace space. This system was introduced 
by C. J. Richardson in 1864, and improved in 1866 by the intro- 
duction of steam with the air supply. 

In Weir and Gray’s modification of his plan, a porous bed was 
placed at the level of the fire bars, the oil coming in through a 
perforated pipe at its lower surface; and a jet of steam carrying 


Aydon places St. Clair Deville’s plan as used in French locomo- 
tives in this class, although it differs from Richardson's to some 
extent. The oil was allowed by Deville to trickle through 
numerous small channels on to the upper surface of heated fire 
bricks placed in the bottom of the ash pit of the furnace, air 
being admitted through a small damper at the same level. 

3. Vaporization.—The oil is fed into a small retort lying in 
and heated by the furnace; the gas which is thus formed issued 
through numerous openings in jets, which are ignited. This 

lan was introduced in America by Col. Foote in the United 

tates gunboat Palos, and a similar plan was patented by Simm 
and Barff, of Glasgow. In Col. Foote's plan the retort was places 
at the fire bridge: small pipes carrying 125 jets or burners were 
led from the retort along the lines of the fire bars, and steam 
was admitied into the furnace, superheated in a zigzag coil 
placed over the gas jets. 

4. Steam-spray injection.—A jet of steam, superheated, if 
possible, is used to inject the liquid fluid into the furnaces at the 
same time breaking it up into the finest spray, turning it either 
wholly or tially into vapor, by the heat of the steam (and 
paruy by the radiated heat of the furnace), and mixing it with 
the air supply, which is drawn in an induced current. This,in 
some form, has been the most successful, as it is the most con- 
venient method of applying oil fuel. Ithas been combined with 
a variety of hig semanas in the combustion chamber, as, for 
instance, a layer of incandescent fuel covering the fire.bars; a 
portion of the fire bars covered with the fire bricks and the rest 
with fuel; a combustion chamber entirely of fire brick, all fire 
bars being removed. The late Harrison Aydon was the first to 
introduce a practicable method of his class, which was patented 
with Messrs. Wise & Field in 1865-67. 

James Donald, of Glasgow, patented in 1868 a modification of 
the same plan, and another form was in 1874 applied by Urqu- 
hart to locomotives in Russia. Many varieties of injectors and 
nozzles have been subsequently introduced, but the successful 
use of oil on this system depends to a large extent on the proper 
distribution of brickwork in the combustion chamber, so t 
what is required is a combination of the best nozzle with the 
best construction of furnace. 

5. Vaporization in a separate (external) boileror retort.—Here 
the retort is not heated in the furnace, and the oil is vaporized 
by independent heating of the retort, or by the heat of steam 
passed into contact with the oil, or by a combination of both 
methods. 'The first was Dorsett's plrn, patented in 1863 and 
1869; the second, a modification patented in America by Dr. C. 
J. Eames in 1815. 

Eames's generator was of wrought iron, similar to an egg- 
map boiler placed on end. It was divided by horizontal iron 
shelves, projecting alternately from each side, nearly across tho 
generator. The generator was placed over a fireplace in which 
acoilof pipes wasarranged as a superheater for the steam, which, 
after 8 through the coils, entered the generator at the bot - 
tom. The oil was admitted by a pipe at the top, and, runnin 
on to the top shelf, trickled across it and dropped to the shelf 
below, repeating this until the other shelves were passed in suc- 
cession. A large surface of oil was thus to the action 
of the superheated steam, which, entering below, passed up- 
wards through the generator. The effect of contact between 
the steam and oil at the high temperature employed was that 
they mutually decom each other, and issued as gas at the 
top of the generator ugh pipes with regulating valves, from 
which the gas passed to a combustion chamber. Air for com- 
bustion was admitted here, and the flame then entered the fur- 


nace. 

The manufacture of gas from oil has received much attention 
in recent yoars, although chiefly in connection to its applica- 
tion to lightning. The production and quality of this gas are, 
however, of great interest in connection with the use of liquid 
fuel, and it is probable will influence the methods of using oil 
to a great extent. 

In the apparatus used by Pintsch, Keith, and others oil is 
simply drop into a red-hotretort and volatilized in this way, 
from about 80 to 150 cubic feet of purified gas per gallon of oil 
being obtained, according to the quality of oil and the tempera- 
ture employed. 

In a form of apparatus made by Messrs. Rogers, of Watford, 
the oil is injected as spray into the red-hot retort by means of a 
steam jet, and from 110 to 120 cubic feet (after condensation and 
purification) of a very rich gas are obtained per gallon of oil. 
According to Archer's method of production, steam superheated 
to about 1,000" F. is made to pass through an injector and draw 
with it a quantity of oil, which becomes mixed with the steam. 

The mixture is further heated to about 1,300° F., when it re- 
ceives an additional quantity of oil, and finally this mixture is 
heated to about 2,400? F., whereby it is converted into perma- 
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nent gas. The apparatus comprises three concentric cylindrical 
casings, of which the outermost is inclosed in brickwork, and 
consists of a superheater, having within it a helical e and 
a retort, in which the gaseous mixture undergoes its final heat- 
ing. 

Si abe by an annular flue space is the second casing, of 
metal, formed with a helical passage, containing a helical pipe 
of smaller diameter. In the tiue space is suspended the primary 
retort, consisting of a vertical i hegre closed at its bottom, 
which is directly heated by a circle of gas jets. The hot gases 
from these jets ascend through the flue space, descend by the 
annular flue space, and thence to another flue to the chimney. 

Within the enlarged part of the primary retort is a spherical 
shell, divided by perforated partitions, from which a helical pipe 
extends down nearly to the bottom of the primary retort, where 
it terminates with an open mouth. Steam ag bemus by a pipe 
enters the lowest coil of the superheater, and flo upwards 
by a pipe through the interjector, to which the oil-supply pipe 
is connected, draws in the oil, which panses with the steam 
through the pipe into the spherical shell. 

Here the oil and steam are thoroughly mixed, and the mix- 
ture passes down the helical pipe, up to the body of the retort, 
and out at the top by a pipe to the external mixing chamber, 
where an additional quantity of oil is supplied to it by a branch 
pipe. From the mixing chamber the mixed fluid enters the in- 
ner pipe of the helical retort, flows along its convolutions, out 
at its lower openend, back along the convolutions to the helical 

sage containing the pipe, thence by a pipe into the final re- 
tort, whence it passes away by another pipe as a permanent gas. 


GLASS MOLDS. 


Glass bottles are made of the very finest grade of cast iron, 
and the most skilled mechanics are needed in making them. 

The iron eung must be free from sulphur, and of a fine 
grain; otherwise it would too easily oxidize when in contact 
with the glass. After the casting comes from the foundry it is 
usuälly put into what is known as pickle, where it remains sev- 
eral days, planéd and turned into the lathes into any desired 
shape, then polished and smoothed, and if engraving of names, 
trade-marks, etc., are required, itis done after the mold is prac- 
ticall completed. 8 

Although molds as a rule are handled carefully, they soon 
become corroded and burned by the action of the hot glass com- 
ing in contact with them. This prevents perfect bottles being 
made, entailing therefore constant renewal and the employment 
of a large number of furnaces, while in Europe no great care is 
taken in this respect, with the exceptionofa very few factories. 

Bottle molds are made of either iron or brass, and whilst 
being worked must be maintained at nearly a red heat. A 
small aperture must be left in the lower part of every mold to 
allow the imprisoned air to escape whilst the hot glass is being 
introduced. A mold for a cylindrical vesse] may be in one 
ete but must taper slightly towards the bottom to permit the 

elivery of the expanded glass. In order to form the neck of 
ee bottle the mold must be inat least two,and usuallyin three, 
pieces. 

‘the simplest form of a bottle mold consists of two sides 
hinged together at the base, The objection to this description 
of mold is the fact that where the two sides of the mold join a 
seam in the glass is always formed. This seam, however, is not 
noticeable when the bottle is ane and the joint of the mold is 
at two angles of the bottle. Molds in three pieces, which are 
used for wine bottles, are made up of one piece for the body and 
two for the neck, the latter being hinged together above the 
shoulder. The seam down the body is thus avoided, although 
two slight seams are observable in the neck. 

Bottles are made by a set of hands" which usually consist 
of five persons, respectively known as the gatherer,“ the 
“blower,” the wetter off," the “workman,” and the boy.” 
The simplest description of bottles, medicals,” are made in 
four processes, whereas other bottles require five. The glass 
being ready, whether in tanks or crucibles, the ‘‘ gatherer ” in- 
serts the end of his blowing-iron into the glass and collects as 
much as he judges to be sufficient for his purpose; the blower“ 
- now takes the blowing-iron, blows through it so that the glass 
becomes slightly expanded, and trundles it on a smooth iron 
slab until it assumes a conical form. 

He now opens the mold, inserts the conical bulb, closes the 
mold with his foot, and by blowing kris, the ''blowing- 
iron" forces the bulb to assume both externally and internally 
the internal form of the mold. He now allows the mold to 
open, and removes the bottle attached to his blowing-iron. If 
it is a medical“ it is severed from the iron by tapping the 
latter on the edge of an iron tray, into which the bottle is al- 
lowed to fall, whence it is removed to the annealing kiln. If 
the bottle be large it is handed, whilst still attached to the 


blowing-iron, to the “‘wetter-off,” who detaches it by applying 
a moistened tool to the neck. 

The bottle is still without a lip, which itis the ‘‘workman’s” 
business to supply. He holds the bottle at the bottom by a rod 
furnished with four prongs, which surround and clip the body. 
He heats the neck of the bottie at an opening at the main fur- 
nace, or at an auxiliary furnace, coils a small piece of molten 
glass around the neck, and then fashions it whilst still ductile 
with a tool especially adapted for the purpose. When the rim 
or lip is finished, the workman takes the bottle out of the prongs 
of the holder with a pair of wooden tongs. 

The boy“ finally carries the finished bottle on a fork to the 
annealing kiln. The kiln is kept at a temperature rather be- 
low the melting point of glass until completely filled, when the 
source of heat is allowed to become gradually extinct. 

The wages paid to moldmakers in this country are very high, 
ranging from 812 to $25 per week, and the same class of work- 
men in Europe will not average more than $7 to $9 per week. 

PACKING, 

After the bottles are taken to the packing houses they are 
thoroughly examined by a set of experienced men as to weight, 
corkage, height, even distribution of the glass, and general 
make. They have to be of a very good, general average to be 
passed, otherwise they are broken upand remelted. Two-thirds 
of the glass is packed in open crates with either hay or packing 
paper; in the end is a cushion, and cleats are nailed on top of 
the crates, so that they will carry and store better. When 
packed in boxes quantities of hay are used, and they have to be 


well stuffed. 

The boxes are strapped on both ends with either oak or cedar 
straps, so that it is almost impossible for one of the boards to 
come off. Then each crate or box has to be plainly stenciled on 
the end as to the quality and description of the ware. Theyare 
then stored in warehouses until VOR A 

The prices paid for blowing bottles in America are largely set- 
tled by the trades unions. Thesame prices usually prevail over 
the whole 8 Although Germany (our greatest competi- 
tor) is not controlled by these unions, the prices are mostly uni- 
form in all the factories there. They have the following pecu- 
liar way of paying their blowers, In the western part the unit 
for paying blowersiscalled *' fer ” (a French word meaning price) 
and the price for 100 fers is 1 franc or 80 pfennigs. 

In the northern part the unit is called hüttenstück, and for 
100 hitttenstick 1 mark 50 pfennigs, are paid. In Shlesein, Bo- 
hemia, and Bavaria the unit is called schock, and 50 to 75 pfen- 
nigs are paid. In Würtemberg and Baden the unit is called 
bund, and 44 marks are paid. These units amount to about 
the same thing. 

The most important are the reckonings of the northern part 
of Germany. The whole price list of wages for bottles is ex- 
plained in the following: : 


Prices for blowing flint-glass bottles in Germany. 


Capacity of— Factory pieces. | Capacity of— Factory pieces, 
2-ounce count H 4-pound count 
6-ounce count .. : x 5-pound count 
8-ounce count ^ g- pound count 
10-ounce count 5 S- pound count 
12-ounce count ae 10-pound count... 
16-ounce count .. ES | 12-pound count 
20-ounce count .. AS 16-pound count SM 
32-ounce count .. RS | 20-pound count ... -..10 
3-pound count 1 


The wages for 100 factory pieces is 1.50 marks, or 34 cents. 
If, for instance, a blower has delivered— 
Hiittenstiick. 


2,500 2-pound bottles, he is credited for 1,000 
6,000 10-pound bottles, he is credited for.. — 4,000 
1,000 32-pound bottles, he is credited for.................... c lulu lll. 1,500 

!!!. ..,, T . ̃ ß nite 6, 500 


This makes the settlement of their wages very simple. 
PRICES FOR BLOWING GREEN-GLASS BOTTLES IN GERMANY—GREEN PRE-. 
SCRIPTION WARE. 
French, oval, and round prescription. 
Hüttenstüc 


k. 
180 pieces, ii Otmob, QUALI LI acon 100 
IMPDISOUB, I3 Cun Gem, €QUEL A . A 
120 pieces, 3-6 ounces, equal... = 
90 pieces, 8 ounces, equal....... 
60 pieces, 16 ounces, equal 
56 beer bottles, 14-ounce, equal. 
46 beer bottles, 16-ounce, equal.... 


42 beer bottles, 18-ounce, equal.... - 100 
36 wine bottles, 32-ounce, equal ... 100 
32 wine bottles, 21-ounce, equal — 100 
26 quart bottles equal -... 100 

Price for 100 hiittenstiick, 60 marks, or 13.8 cents. And then 


the blower iscompelled to make 4 per cent for nothing, to cover 
ihe breakage. 

This custom has still another advantage for the manufacturer. 
All other hands, such as shearers, packers;ete., are paid in the 
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same manner.. This also forms a basis for the market price. 

When a manufacturer says to the agent, I sell my ware for 

— per 100 hüttenstück," the agent knows the price of each 
ttle, 

In dull times, when the manufacturer is com to sell at 
lower rates, he does not lower the price of the 100 hüttenstück; 
he brings it before his blowers and tells them he can make asale 
if they are willing to reduce the price of the factory piece; 
for instance, a 20-ounce bottle of 14 factory piece to 1i factory 

iece. If the blowers agree, all hands participate in the loss, 
owers as well as manufacturers. This method prevents many 
strikes. 

After these statements, the following tables of comparison 
illustrate the difference between blowers’ wages here and in Ger- 
many: 

Prices of blowers’ wages for green glass prescription and bottle ware. 


5 SSS SAE 


Senses ki 


88 


BS sss SNA 8888888 


Be Seger 


S8UNSEHEZOES 


97 


2 
ee oe br 


Prices for other labor connected with the glass business. 


America. 
TP IS USE Eu ESSE VER NIAE MCI S sss 80. 50 82.00 
Batchmaker 375 2.00 
&0. 25- . 375. 1.25 
.15- .20 $0. 50- .60 
.15 .00 
.50 1. 50-2. 00 
.75 2. 00-3. 50 
2591 .76 2.00 
Machinist.. . 75-1. 00 3.50 
Carpenter.. 75 2.50 
eh S T ANE on E 75 3.50 
TTT +75 2.50 
ee he ee ero Ve d LL a A SESS eee EN Dea AEN .375 1.50 


The market price for glass is regulated on the basis of 
glass-blower's wages. For green glass, 3 marks, or 70 cents 
d hüttenstücks, is the basis on which green glass is sold 

ermany. 


8 2 


Per b Per 
QNI Cc e Ur ronis inii rii $0.50 BOUE — viciis des, 
ounce . . 8 ounce 


t 


MEIER 26 QuEB dB Saa a a a 
1 pint, 16 ounces 
1 pint, 18 ounces 
ii pint, 22 ounces b.. 
14 pint, 24 ounces weight 
1 quart, 28 ounces weight 


espeEÜÉ EEA 
SaSs8S BEE 


New York and Philadelphia for 1 cubic meter of pr is $1.50. 
of 3 ounce; 
54 gross bottles of 1 ounce; 30 gross bottles of 2 ounces. 

In view of the fact thatthe cost of bottles is re ted by 
90 per cent of labor done in this country, and quality and work- 
manship being superior to the foreign, coupled with the fact 
that the wages in this country are three times as high, the 
claim of a protective duty sufficient to maintain the present 
standard of wages is justified. 

The opening of our market, the overflowing it with a cheaper 
grade of ware, will force our industry to a large reduction of 


W. 
‘The manufacture of glass requires a high degree of skilled 
labor, and many years of apprenticeship-are devoted to acquir- 
ing the necessary skill and ability. 
f we compare the life of an American workingman, his home 
life, advantages for his children, ete., with that of the Euro 
a great contrast is found. Here, on the average, comfort 
contentment are found, whereas the European experiences these 
in a much less degree. Socialismand anarchism had their o 
in the industrial parts of Europe, and the cause of it can y 
be traced to the miserable condition of their working people. 
If a man receives reasonable pay for his labor, he takes 
with and pride in his work, and is a much better citizen than if 
it is a constant struggle against poverty. 


The Popular Vote in 1892 and the Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE W. WILSON, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, 

Mr. WILSON of Ohio said: . 
Mr.SPEAKER: Attheelection for Presidentin November, 1892, 
the following total votes were cast for the candidates: 
Grover Cleveland. Democrat 

arrison, Re lican 
James B. Weaver, Po e e 
John Bidwell, Prohibitionist .... — 
hr . ele 


The electoral votes were cast as follows: 


Grover Cleveland, Demoeraee 2 a oe LLL LLL eee enema. — 277 
Benjamin Harrison. . RILUO FERENT UE LIEN S EFI — Mb 
James B. Weaver, Po} CEES a Se EES RES 


It is interesting to ascertain where the popular and electoral 
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votes which elected Mr. Cleveland came from. The following| The following States gave popular votes for Mr Weaver: 


isan analysis of the vote: 
States casting a majority of votes for Mr. Harrison. 


| Harrison Cleveland. | Weaver. | Bidwell. 


EE 
EEESESEZERE 


2 


— 
2 


. Harrison's popular vote wass. 2048, 763 
— Cleveland's popular vote was 1,744, 907 


Mr. Harrison's majority ä„ͤv . 790 
States casting a majority of votes for Mr. Cleveland. 


States. Weaver. | Bidwell. 


N Jersey 
ew. = 
22 
‘Wisconsin. 


Mr. Cleveland’s majority... 444 ꝗ' 
Popular vote of the Southern States. 


SERAER 
888838825 


w 
= 
LJ 


1 
1 
4 
4 


S .nguetts 
2 838382 


Mr. Cle veland's popular vote wass 1. 885,400 

Mr. Harrison's popular vote was . n 

Mr. Cleveland's majority ............... . Le ecce rere r ee 822, 263 
From the fo 


ing statement of e Apad vote for Presi- 
dent in 1892 it will be seen that of the Northern States, includ- 
ing Delaware, which gave pluralities for Mr. Cleveland, his ma- 
jority over Mr. Harrison was 107,166 votes, while of the North- 
ern States which gave pluralities for Mr. Harrison his majority 
over Mr. Cleveland was 303,796 votes. Now, deduct the 107,166 
from 303,796 and we find that Mr. Harrison's majority over Mr. 
Cleveland was 196,630. 

The majority which Mr. Cleveland received in the Southern 
States over Mr. Harrison was 822,263, and if we deduct from that 
majority Mr. Harrison's eur em e 196,630 in the Northern 
States we will find that Mr. Cleve '8 total majority was 625,- 
633, and for whieh the Democratie party is indebted to the 
Southern States. 

I have made the foregoing statement froma careful examina- 
tion of the figures showing the votes for President for the pur- 
en refuting the elaim of the Democrats that the vote for 

dent in 1892 was a declaration in favor of free trade. The 
Southern States are Democratic without reference to the tariff 
question, and their votes can not be claimed on that issue. 


Mr. Weaver's popular vote waçasãs -4 mnannaneeemana — 252, 179 
Mr. Harrison's popular vote wass 224,786 
Mr. Weaver's majority was... =... 2.2... amb „„ 27,393 


Now, if we give the Democrats credit for the popular vote cast 
for Mr. Weaver and deduct it from Mr. Harrison's majority in 
the Northern States there will still remain a majority of 169,237. 

If the States were all fully represented in the Senate by two 
ANECA, UA We foe ILE DARAN GI REPE NR DA 
Was an omi ave 8, re are 
8⁵ nd this pg, agn Senate is com of 44 Dean 
crats, 38 Republicans, and 3 iy cete The House is composed 
of 356 members when all of the districts are represented. There 
are now two vacancies, leaving 354 members, 

There are 10 Populists, 124 Republicans, and 220 Democrats. 
The Populists have most freq voted with the Democrats. 
Of the 44 Democrats in the Senate, 30 are from the late slave- 
holding States; out of the 220 Democrats in the House 121 are 
from the Southern States. Allofthe Democratsfrom the South- 
ern States would have been elected to Congress without refer- 
ence to their party platform. I, therefore. do not think the 
elaim of Democrats that Mr. Cleveland’s election and the elec- 
tion of a majority of Democrats to this SS Was an expres- 
sion of public sentiment in favor of free tradeor a tariff for reve- 
nue only, is sustained by the facts. 

But the history of tariff legislation by the Democratic Con- 
gress is sufficient to convince the unbiased mind that the whole 
theory of free trade is fallacious and impractical when applied 
to the United States. The elections which have taken place in 
all the Northern States since Mr. Cleveland was elected have 
served to correct any erroneous in retation of the conditions 

to elect. Mr. veland and a Democratic 
Congress in 1 


Before the McKinley act went into operation the merchants 
all over the country began to put up the prices on their goods, 
and always explained to their customers that it was on acconnt 
of the McKinley tariff. In many instanees goods on which the 
prices were advanced were on free list, but the merchants 
took advantage of the situation and raised the prices on all their 
goods. There was much dissatisfaction with the condition of 
finances. The depreciation of silver and the appreciation of 
gold had a tendency to disturb the values of almost all com- 
modities. There were many people who were suffering financial 


reverses, and were inclined to believe the asse of Demo- 
crats that what the country needed was a of Adminis- 
tration. This discontent and unrest of the found expres- 


sion at the ballot box, and resulted in the election of the Demo- 
cratic ticket. But the ch which the people wanted did 
notcome. With the election of the Democratic President and 
Congress therecame upon the country such distress as was never 
before known to our people. 

There have been pinching times before, but the suffering dur- 
ing last twelve months has been unparalleled in the United 
States. And what brought about this deplorable condition of 


| affairs but a want of confidence in the Demoeratie party and its 


free-trade tendencies? The Democrats undertook to revise the 
tariff on revenue lines, but it soon developed that the industries 
in the Southern States would receive ample protection, while 
the products of Northern farms would be discriminated against. 
Sugar and rice received larger protection than any other farm 
products. The products of the Northern agriculturists were 
cut down about one-half and wool placed on the free list. 
WOOL. 

The Democrats put iron ore and coal on the proteeted list at 
40 cents a ton and put wool on the free list; the injustice of this 
was expressed in Mr. Cleveland’s letter to the chairman of the 
Committee on Hb dc and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, when he said: 

In these circumstances it may well excite aur wonder that Democrats are 

de principles, and 
departure should be em- 
pones by tion that the wool of the farmer be put on the free 


nd the prot on of tariff taxation be placed around the iron ore and 
of corporations and capitalists. 


And strange as it may seem every Democrat from Ohio voted 
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for free wool. If Senator Brice had made the bold stand in 
favor of a duty on wool which he did for a duty on coal and iron 
ore, Ithink he could have saved the duty. and iron ore 
are raw materials, but wool is the farmer's finished product. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE openly advocated taking the duty off of 
woolin some remarks he made in the House in reply to Mr. 
REED. Mr. OUTHWAITE said: 

The gentleman from Maine could not close his remarks without the cus- 

sneer based on the fact that the large bulk of the Democratic party 
comes from the South, and that the long service of the members sent here 
from that region has entitled them to à preference upon this conference 
committee by virtue of the rules that ob in this House and the other. 
But we have those conferees sacrificing the interests—the private interests 
they might be termed—of their own section, as much as they uire any 
sacrifice from us of the North. This bill, framed, if it may be said to have 
been framed, by a majority of 1 trom the South, gives to the poor 
and shivering wretches of the North, with its long winters, free wool and 
cheaper garments with which to clothe themselves. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The great leader in that movement, who at the time he it was a 
Daa tn Cacvopraseniaitt ts that tabs EE Nee ps 
of Rae United States, and his State is still one of the t Sioasi ofthat 
staple. Yet he said, "If it will give cheaper garments to the people of this 
country my people will not ask that yours be taxed a dollar for their benefit.” 

What greater humiliation could our sheep-raisers and wool- 

rowers be subjected to than to have their representatives in 

ngress barter away their rights for the sake of political pre- 
“ferment at the hands of the gentlemen of the Southern States. 
The South wants no tariff on cotton, because they have no com- 
petitors for that product. They raise more cotton than is con- 
sumed in the United States, and there is scarcely any cotton 
imported to this country, although there is no duty on imported 
cotton. But not so with wool. We produce only about one- 
half of the wool which is used in the United States, and there- 
fore large quantities of wool come from abroad. Without pro- 
tection Ohio Mania, bii can not hope to compete with foreign 
countries, where lands are cheap and the cost of raising sheep 
is comparatively small. 

Ohio is the greatest woolgrowing State in the Union, and 
that industry was deserving of better treatment at the hands of 
her representatives in this Congress. I am glad to be able to 
say that all the Republicans from Ohio have stood up manfully 
for their State. ix 

SUG. 


Why has sugar always been protected with either duties or 
bounties? Simply because there is not sugar enough raised in 
the United States for home consumption, and without protection 
foreign sugar would be brought here so cheap that the sugar 
industries of the United States would be crushed out. The same 
considerate care which protects the sugar of Louisiana ought to 
be extended to the great wool industry of the Northern States, 
If there is to be a tariff for revenue only, then in the name of 
justice do not place high protective duties on some commodities 
and put others equally deserving of protection on the free list. 
Give to all that mede of protection which will enable our own 
people to produce, manufacture, and consume our own necessa- 
riesand comforts of life, and thereby sustain the industries of this 
country and furnish employment to our own people rather than 
transfer to other lands and other people the opportunities for 
labor and employment which rightfully belong to the inhabit- 
ants of the United States. 

I do not think placing wool on the free list will cheapen the 
price of woolen goods very much, if at all. The protection is 
still allowed to the manufacturersof woolen goods, and the only 
discrimination is against the woolgrowers. mpetition among 
home manufacturers and merchants caused great reductions of 
prices in all kinds of woolen goods. 

But suppose the effect should be to slightly reduce the price 
of woolen goods, still it would not be beneficial to the working- 
men of the United States. It will result in curtailing home 
labor, while the thing they want is employment, whereby they 
can earn money to buy what is necessary for the sustenance of 
themselves and families. There has been a large number of un- 
employed men around the capital for several months known as 
Coxey's army.” I submit what they needed most was not so 
much c pap 9 profi table and constant employment 

In my judgment the way to i provide work for all who desire 
to labor is to build up American industries and develop our 
home resources. If the machinery is started, there will be work 
enough, But under a reduced tariff the ngo is that the re- 
duction will come off of the wages of the workingmen. I earn- 
estly hope that such will not be the result, but the conditions 
and tendencies are in that direction. 

It seems to me that our duty lies in affording as much protec- 
tion to all of our varied interests as will compensate for the dif- 
ference of wages which American laboring men have been ac- 
customed to receive in excess of the prices for the same kind of 
labor in foreign countries. Itis difficult to tell what that dif- 
ference is, but I would make it enough to secure the desired end. 
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We can not afford to place working people in this country on 
the low scale of wages which existsabroad. We have no aris- 
tocracy of birth, and we wantno distinction of classes which will 
result in oppression to any portion of the people. 

In the beginning of our industrial aTairs there was a preva- 
lent opinion that protection was for the sole benefit of the manu- 
facturers. But it is now well understood that with as cheap 
laborin the United Statesas prevails in Europe our manufacturers 
could compete with those engaged in the same lines of trade in 
foreign lands. But it is neither wise nor patriotic to prostrate 
the well-being of our own people in order to extend the theory 
of free trade. It is sometimes said that mankind are brothers 
all, and that our duty lies in obliterating every distinction favor- 
able to particular nations. But I think otherwise. It is neces- 
sary that the United States shall first provide for the proper 
wants of her own people. 

BIMETALLISM, 

Iam in favor of protecting Americans in all of their enter- 
prises to the extent of the difference between labor at home and 
abroad; and I am in favor of bimetillism. Gold and silver be- 
ing the metals out of which money is to be coined, I think that 
Congress should provide for the coinage of silver as well as gold, 
to the end that our people shall be supplied with sufficient money, 
and that pon may not be unduly appreciated and silver depre- 
ciated. I would maintain the parity of the two metals on the 
present ratio if possible. But if that can not be done by inter- 
national agreement, I would contrive some measure whereb 
the dollars of gold and silver would circulate side by side. If 
either is more valuable than the other, the cheaper will drive 
the other out of circulation, and the volume of circulation will 
thereby be decreased. 

This country greatly prospered under Republican rule; and I 
have full confidence in the great principles of our party. The 
dissensionsin the Democratic ranks are so irreconcilable that the 
country can not hope to prosper under their control of public 
affairs. Confidence is necessary to the success of public meas- 
ures, and it goes without saying that neither the people of this 
countrynor of those abroad have sufficient confidence in the leg- 
islative and administrative capacity of the Democratic party to 
insure the greatest development of our natural resources or pro- 
mote the vast Make primed and manufacturing interests of this 
country. The brief time the party has been in power hasserved 
to convince the people that the promised good times” will not 
come so long as the Democratic ty re s in power. 

In all of the Southern States the ublican party is incapa- 
ble of achieving success. The great Northern States alone can 
be relied upon to support the principles of that party. There- 
fore itis our duty as patriotic citizens to stand firmly by the 
grand old party which piloted us through the storm of rebellion 
and landed us safely in the harbor of peace. 


The Tariff. 


"LET ME 


WRITE THE BALLADS OF A NATION, AND I CARE NOT WHO 
MAKES THEIR LA 


Fletcher. 
SPEECH 
HON. MARRIOTT BROSIUS, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894. 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 
THE TARIFF AND DEMOCRACY. 

Mr. BROSIUS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Nothing could more 5 emphasize the 
deficient sense of proportion as well as of propriety in the Dem- 
ocratic majority in the House than the two hours limitation they 
im on the consideration of 600 Senate amendments to the 
Wilson bill—twelve seconds to each amendment. 

Having thus s led debate before the bill was passed, they 

raciously permitted it to continue afterward for a period of ten 


ays. Itis certainly a misconception that sup s they can 
become famous by conduct which once made a ju ge infamous— 
the decision of a cause first and the hearing of it afterwards. 


The grain of mercy they have mingled with their unexampled 
rigor I thankfully accept, and avail myself of it to express what 
I would have preferred to express in debate had the clemency 
of our masters gone to that extent. 
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DEMOCRATIC DEFICIENCIES. 

The Democratic party and the country—the delinquencies of 
the oneand the distresses of the other—constitute a situation 
which arrests public attention and invites public criticism. The 
relation of the two parts of the situation is not that of mere for- 
tuitous coincidence but, seta that of cause and effect. Be- 
ing charged with the responsibilities of Government, ark ga d 
is under an obligation, from which nothing short of faithful per- 
formance can absolve it, to wisely administer the Government in 
the interests of the governed. 

The huge disproportion between this obligation and the ability 
of Democrats to redeem it must of course be reckoned within 
any just judgmentof the moral character of their performances. 
The difficulties which our limitations impose are our greatest 
hindrances to advancement. There are two periods in human 
life in which a parson is not expected to do man’s work—the 
feebleness of childhood and the decrepitude of age. It is unu- 
sual to expect great exertions either from the cradle or from 
crutches. 

The Democratic party ison crutches, aud it is. unreasonable to 
expect it to perform wisely and efficiently the herculean task of 
governing so great a country. as ours. And, ey 2 
they are themselves as sensible as we are of their deficiencies; 
but they justify themselves by the philosophy of Skimpole,“ 
that an intention to portoni without the means of doing so hon- 
2 7 cancels the obligation. 

owever, on account of the commission they hold from the 
pe le and the manner in which they have acquitted themselves 
e execution of that commission, they are to-day an object 

of widespread and most engaging interest. 

The contemplation of their situation makes us profoundly 
sensible of the obligation we are under to indulge some tender- 
ness toward the infirmities with which they are afflicted; for I 
hazard nothing in saying that the present circumstances of that 
party, inward and outward, present to the com ionate mind 
every claim to sympathy and commiseration that extreme and 
heartrending distress can ever establish. e- 

There are, therefore, considerations arising outof the natural 
benevolence of the human heart which increase the reluctance 
with which I direct public attention to a career of political fa- 
tuity and faithlessness, of spoliation and scandal, devastation 
s distress, unexampled in the history of political administra- 

on. 

IN THE HANDS OF THE ALMIGHTY. 

And this com ionate tenderness is enhanced by a recollec- 
tion of Thomas H. Benton,a distinguished Democrat of the olden 
time, and John C. Calhoun, another luminous figure in that 
party’s pam: These gentlemen were not friends. After the 
death of the latter a friend asked Benton what he had to say 
about Calhoun. He replied: ‘ Nothing at all, sir. When the 
Almighty puts his hands on a man I take mine off.” 

There is at this time obvious warrant for the belief that the 
Almighty has put his hands on the Democratic party, and Iought 
therefore to take mineoff. It may be, though I will not assume 
to pass a definitive judgment upon so delicate a matter, but it 
may be that our brethern are not only in the hands of the Al- 
mighty, but, like Cromwell in his dying hour, are feeling that 
“It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 

THEIR SINS SET BEFORE THEM IN SONG. 

I shall not set before our unregenerate brethren their sins of 
omission and commission in the scarlet liveryof their real tur- 
pitude, but I shall let the matters be established by witnessesof 
well-approved character for tenderness and mercy. I shallsum- 
mon the Muses, who each in her own peculiar field, yet all with 
uniform consent and true poetic ardor, have volunteered to 
transmit the manifold delinquencies which shall engage their 
pens to coming e on wings of immortal song. 

Ths may not be without novelty; neither is it without pro- 

riety. : 
E It wan the virtuous Andrew Fletcher who said: Let me 
write the ballads of a nation and I care not who makes their 
laws.” The convictions and sentiments of nations have been ut- 
tered as effectively and intelligibly by the tongues of singers as 
by those of sages. The loftiest patriotism, the noblest purposes, 
the grandest thoughts have breathed their inspiration through 
the voices of the poets in all the ages. 
MUSIC MAY RESCUE THEM. 

Nor can our brethren complain of this tenderness, for they 
must derive some solace from the reflection that they will go 
down to oblivion by the means which have for ages Lean em- 
ployed in perpetuating in the rememberance of mankind there- 
nown of those worthy achievements which have been the themes 
of the world’s great epics. A still higher motive moves me here 
to the hope of reclaiming some who though out of the kingdom 
now are not without hope. The difficulty of reforming Demo- 


crats infected with the virus of pestilential economic heresies 


~ 
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is that as soon as they fall out of one error they tumble into 


another. 

Like the unhappy rson in the Scriptures afflicted with devils, 
when the seven devils were cast out, seven other devils worse 
than the others wentin, and the last estate of the man was worse 
than the first. Music is credited in history with many miracles 
and mighty deeds. So I would fain hope that the enchanting 
strains of Helicon’s harmonious measures may drive out of our 
brethren the political devils which them, as the evil 
spirit fled from Saul when David took his harp and played. 

THEIR APOSTASY. 
A party platform is supposed to contain a declaration of a 
's principles. Adherence to the great lines of policy and 
the leading tenets of political faith therein declared is a meas- 
ure of a party’s sincerity and a test of the integrity of its pre- 
tensions and of the honesty of its purpose to keep faith with the 


people. 

The circumstance in connection with the Democratic party 
which stands out in the boldest relief as a picturesque and im- 
posing spectacle of perfidy and dishonor, arresting public atten- 
tion andchallenging public criticism is its conspicuous disregard 
and undisguised contempt of the principles of the Chicago plat- 
form which contains the latest authoritative utterance of the 

ty. It goes without saying that platforms are sometimes 

rawn with consummate art, phrased with the skill with which 

a celebrated hunter shot to miss if it was a calf and hit if it 
was a wolf.” 7 

Sometimes political bodies make the most celestial professions 
when they have in mind the most subterranean practices. Of 
course there may be an honest departure from previously de- 
clared principles, due to a conviction of error in the past, ac- 
companied by a desire to be right in the future. If a platform 
is wrong it ought not to be followed. If its commands are more 
hono inthe breach than iu the observance they should be 
broken. Itis wise in us to correct our former declarations by 
our later and sounder views, and not relinquish our present con- 
victions of duty out of veneration for pase errors. 

We can better guide our party ship by the observations of to- 
day than by those of last year, and not to do so convicts us of the 
inexpiable sin of being partisans before we are patriots. I honor 
the statesmen who do not quail before the taunt of inconsistency, 
who are heroic enough not to withhold the vem. due to truth 
and progress by denying that they have changed their minds. 
The willingness to do so under the influence of new light and 
clearer reason has ever distinguished the wise from the other- 


So that in summoning a muse to set before our brethren a 
poetic expression of the attitude of their performance toward 
their promises I do not mean to sit in judgment on the honesty 
of their departure from their platform, though under all the 
circumstances I doubt if they are able to establish an incontest- 
able title to any principles whatever, for I have observed man 
times and oft a degree of equivocation and tergiversation which 
convinced me that they were in the situation of the Whig party 
in England fifty years ago when it was said it had abandoned all 
principle and adopted the great philosophic maxim, Run with 
the hares and hunt with the hounds.” 

Iam not sure from the facilit; suey Fare recently shown for 

uggling with public questions that Lowell did not have them 
mind when he wrote: 
That a merciful Providence fashioned us hollow 
O'p that we might our principles swallow. 
The belly can hold a great many of them, it can— 
And bring them up ready for use llke a pelican. 


But the muse is ready, and the platform voicing itself in her 
rythmic accents tells its own pathetic story. 


THE CHICAGO PLATFORM, 


I was once a joyous platform; in Chicago I was made; 

‘rhe people laughed and hollered and the bands all came and pere 
isaka were joined so neatly that the nters decl 

"Th a case of clear perfection, and they'd lick the man who dared 

Insinuate that I was but staunch and good; 

And now there ain’t enough of me for cam kin wood, 

Where are now those v efforts and those sentiments sublime? 

‘Those tunes played gladiy out of key and eee A out of time? 

Gone into deep oblivion; laid high upon the shelf. 

Dear, patriotic speeches, you're back numbers, like myself. 

They said they mademe strong penes iy to cope with any fate, 

And yet I proved as e as a chunk of or pates 

To patriotic fires I'd give some splinters, if I could, 

But now there ain't enough of me for campaign kindling wood. 


THE CUCKOO CHORUS. 


As a natural result of a situation produced by throwing away 
the chart andlosing the compass, the Democratic ship has gotten 
out of the way, and in its frantic efforts to keep its bow in the 
direction of port, is continually changing its course, tacking 
hither and thither at the mercy of'executive wind and pop- 
ulace wave, with nothing more than a hope of reaching port by 
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accident rather than by eon navigation, provided it success- 


fully steers between the Presidential Scylla and the Senatorial 
Charybdis. The real situation is not inaptly depicted in poetic 
numbers by the cuckoos themselves in the following chorus: 


CHORUS. 


In stress and travail we waited 
For a tariff for revenue; 
When at last it came, belated, 
We found that it didn't come true. 
* Twas rank and foul with protection, 
A loathsome and horrible pill, 
But as cuckoos in lowly subjection, 
We must love it—so pass the bill! 


For years through red ink waves we wad , 
Galnst protection, a sin and a shame; 


We have our shanklets í . 
We've drubbed the drum, blown on the trumpet, 
Chased Robbery down dale and up hill, 
: But now Grover tells us to hump it 
For his tariff—so pass the bill 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL. 


NO pens in their right minds were ever before the victims 
of a monumental delusion as that practiced upon them by 
the Democratic party in 189». In our memories still linger 
vivid pictures of Democratic processions with f banners, 
emblazoned with the ue legends: ‘Cleveland and prosper- 
ity,” ' Democracy and high wages,” Down with protection.” 
In the compass of two fleeting years our eyes were greeted and 
our souls saddened by quite other and different processions with 
quite other and different banners and legends, processions of the 
unemployed with banners bearing the strange devices: “Give 
us work,” Give us bread,” On to Washington.” 

The dimensions of this deception practiced upon a confiding 
people will never be computed. We have only glimpses of it, 
struck like sparks from the glowin; 
felt the pangs of calamity w followed in the wake of that 
shameless betrayal. Let the kindled soul of one of the sufferers 
tell the story in poetic measure: 


BEFORE THE ELECTION.—WHAT THE VOTER WAS TOLD AND ‘WHAT HAS RE- 
SULTED. 


Who told you a year ago or more 
To vote for Grover Cleveland sure 
And have good times f. 


'orevermore? 
‘The Democrats. 
"Who told you they'd increase your pay, 
And you work from day to day, 
And help your pocket every way? 
The Democrats. 


beer oreet tni peri mene free trade, 
Whe ine eer an poorly paid? 
re 80 
i The Democrats. 
"Who, when our business was having a boom. 
Called for a change and stopped most every 
And marched down the streets with a rooster broom? 
The Democrats. 


Who said thatthe tarif was robbing the poor; 
That the manufacturers were “robbers” sure; 
And that all monopoly they iur ane 
e 


Who told you you'd have lots of money; 

That the streets would flow with milk and honey; 

And if the rich didn't suffer it would surely be funny? 
The Democrats. 


Who have yet to fulfill one promise they made 


About the glorious wages this year would be paid 
Under the grand system of England's free trade? 
‘The Democrats. 


Nor were the deluded in the least forewarned by the Repub- 
lican admonition, recorded by the same muse: 


Who told you all that this stuff was rash; 

If you voted for Grover you'd lose lots of cash, 

And business would get a most terrible crash? 
‘The Republicans. 


SUPPRESSIO VERI. 


Not only did they secure confidence to betray it, make promises 
to break them, but they concealed devices for oppression which 
they nowattemptto practice upon the people, the o avowal of 
which in their platform in 1892 would have wrecked their assem- 
bly of jugglers and saved us from the calamities which now af- 
flict us. There was nothing in that platform about an odious 
income tax to divide our people into classes, create jealousi s 
and dissensions among them, and impose inequitable burdens 
and extort them by inquisitorial agencies. 

This loathsome and repulsive tax enhances the enormity of 
the so called * revenue measure," which requires a su r vo- 
cabulary to describe it, if indeed it can be described adequately 
at all. Considered from the point of view of principle contained 
hous emana- 
i ty, the iwork ol 


in it or followed in its construction, it isan am 
tion of chaos, a stupendous uni 


hearts of those who have 


statesmen of whom the least that can be said is that they were 
political dark lanterns” employed in detecting the ways and 
means of getting votes to pass it. 

r THE LOTTERY OF THE DOOMED. 

In the bill some industries are protected and some are de- 
stroyed. The principle upon which the doomed heads were se- 
lected and those that are to remain—spared, monuments of the 
revenue reformers’ mercy were indicated—is not laid down in 
the law. It does not ap whether or not they drew lots to 
determine the matter. In the Commonwealth of England three 
men were convicted by a.court-martial. Parliament would not 
suffer all of them to be executed, but directed two to be pardoned. 
They determined who was to die by drawing lots. In twoof the 
lote was written, Lifegiven by God.” The third was a blank. 
The prisoners would not draw tbeirown destinies, and a child 
drew the lots by order of Parlinment. Has the American Con- 
gress adopted this crude system of mingling murder and mercy, 
cruelty and clemency, to the industries of the United States? 
so, where is the child that drew the lots, or did the doomed in- 
dustries themselves draw their Spgs destiny? 

But the muse is waiting to tell in solemn and pathetic num- 
=r run xieceivers took in the simple and confiding peo- 


DIS INCOME DAX, 


Dis Income dax, und vot is dat 
I hear dem talk about? 


Der see of him, yust ven, 

e turn dem rascals out. 

Already Idid vote 
Most al asI 


ways 
To help der party vot 1 dink 
I usually vent mid. 


Vell now I dinks, I Lam 
Sometimes aire Ay ad; 


m eee 
dax sometimes my boss, 
. On vat he makes in his pig mill, 
Und that vill make him cross. 
He pay dat dax already yet, 
Dem laws he must o i. 
e 


(Und ven dis dax most 
He can not pay, you see, 

Most always sometimes vot you dini 
Good wages he pay me? 

Now, ven I vote yust once 


THE DISILLUSION. 

Truth may touch a scaffold and glorifyit. Wrong may mount 
a throne and bask in regal splendor for a day, buta lie can not 
endure; truth alone is eternal. Deception and fraud fooled the 
people for a season; they stumbled in the dark when false lead- 
ers had put out the light: but the day of disillusion always 
comes. It has come now, and the American people, returning to 
the dominion of common sense and right reason, in manifold 
ways are manifesting their joy at their liberation from the fet- 
tersof thedemagogue. Let the disillusioned and disenthralled 
who feel again the pulse of truth and the throb of liberty tell 
in exultant verse of their emancipation: 


L 
One year 
‘Westruck the blow 


* Four years more of Grover, 
With the free-trade on 

‘Then we'll be in clover.” 

- IL 
‘The fight we fought 
we foi 

And won—delusive clover! 

Bega bring ea 
t x d 
Toren ate cried for Grover. 


Every: 
But none can find t 
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From lands beyond the ocean. 
A million h men, since then, 
Have thought the whole thing over, 
They ul have their say another ^ 
And "twill be, good by, Grover.“ 


THE BITTERNESS OF DISAPPOINTMENT. 


The poet is a harp of a thousand strings. His strains sound 
the gamut of emotion as the scale covers the notes in music. 
The muse I now summon conveys the bitterness of the people's 
disappointment in accents that sound like a wail or a dirge, but 
rounds out the ode with an exultant determination to be fooled 
no more: 

Town Ave. A we marched and cheered, 


But ach! ‘tis more den von year ago 
Dat ve turned der country ober, 
Und vaited for dose promised dimes 

Ven ve should lif in clover. 


But vere, oh vere, are dose good dimes 
Dot vos sure to bring? 
Vere is dot brosberity 
Vich der Muckwumps loud did sing? 


Dis is von verry bad bishness, 
Mein vork ist all oudt; 

Mein wife she scold, mein childurn kry 
For de loat and de sourkraut. 


Mein pocket book ist all blayed oudt, 
But Ich voted for der change: 
Carl Schurz he fool me werry mutch 
On der Free Trade site ter range. 


But ach! dot makes now nodings oudt, 

Meltinley be tight on Protection stte 

‘Me ton on 
From Maine to der Pacifio shore. 


"This is so engaging a theme that the muse is reluctant toquit 
it, and warbles another lay: 


How well I remember lasht fall at the rally 

Imarched in the line wid the workin' min sure, 

And felt just as proud as a king at behoulding 

Tue fall of the rich and the rise of me pet: 

Sure that's wbat they tould me was t by the victory. 
And no wonder I was elated at that, 

As I stipped to the music just like an old soger, 

And wore a big rooshter on the top o' me hat. 


Iinvied the boss wid his riches and comforts, 
No share of the protits I'd git if agin 

I voted to kape up the that o 

Protected the bosses and burdened the min. 
Ih, sure I'll git even now wid ye, my honeys, 
I'll vote just as sure as my name it is Pat, 
For Grover and thin, at the ratification, 

Ill wear a big rooshter on the top o' me hat. 


Idone it, bad luck to the day an' the hour, 

I'd like to that same vote if I could 

And once again hear the ould sthame whistle soundin’ 
That called me to work when the times they were good, 
The boss he looks worried, the foreman is sour, 

The old mill's deserted and gloomy at that, 

And all I have left for my share of the yo oe 

Is the old batthered r ter I wore on me 


1 mustered deer teen. Breer apie 

And ask him how long we'd be idle. You see 

The mill had been closed for a fortnight, an’ loafin' 

Wid not a eint comin’ was tellin’ on me. ~ 

He sez to me, Pat. you an' I will both suffer; 

Me bizness is crippled, me credit is 

But if yez git h , yez know.“ he said slyly, 

“Yez can ate the oulà rooshter yez wore on your hat.“ 


So there's the whole sthory and none can it, 
The truth must be tould h the heavens should fall, 
We made a mistake in def the party 


That gave us pro! gooi money, and all. 
In four years from now yez may talk till you're spachless, 
An ty until you're gray as a rat. 
But if that party is triumphant, 
! The divila ter yez'll see on me hat. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1892. 


The consequences of the political revolution of 1892 presenta 
picture whose unspeakable sadness repels consideration. The 
conspicuous features of the situation are so sorrowful that to 
obtrude upon the scene seems almost unsuitable. Industries | 
dead, enterprise paralyzed, the hand of labor reaching for work | 
and finding none, toiling men denied leave to eat their bread in 
thesweat of their faces, wolves of hunger howling at the doors 
of American labor, men of heart and brain and muscle doomed | 
to witness without power to rescue famishing wives and starv- 
ing children in a land of plenty. 

Could responsibility for the suffering, the want, the desola- 
tion, the distress, the agony, which has cursed the greatest na- 


tion on earth in consequence of the 1 blunder of 1892, 
instead of being divided among millions, be fixed u one, 
there is no conceivable physical strength or constitutional en- 
durance or intellectual power or hardness of heart that could 
endure for one second a distinct and clear realization of that 
awful responsibility without instantaneous physical and intel- 
lectual collapse. 

Such a person, if he could speak before the eclipse came upon 
his mind, if he could utter his agony before every power was 
palsied, he might convey a feeble glimmer of the horror with 
which he contemplated himself, in the blood-curdling words of 
the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan: . 

Look, behold! And say if hell with all its power to damn, 
Can add one curse to foul thing I am. 

But the muse is impatient and I must yield to her solicita- 
tion. Mark with what poetic ardor she seizes the repellant 
featuresof thesituation and depicts them in the glowing imagery 
of an awakened genius conscious of the cause,the evil,and the 
remedy as well: 


From fo where no fires burn, 
From 


wheels no longer turn, 
From looms o'er-which no shuttles leap, 
From merchants shops—which sheriffs keep, 
From banks gone up, from stocks e down, 
From God-made country, man-made town, 
From Wall street men, from sons of toil, 
From the bronzed tillers of the soil, 
From North, from South, from East, from West, 
Business is crying with a zest— 

Don't monkey with the tariff." 
A NOTE OF WOE. 

If their hearts are not insensible to sorrow; if any sentiment 
remains in them that can be touched by the woe of others; if 
they have any chords in their breasts capable of responding to 
the deep pathos of human suffering, I entreat their silence und 
their tears while the muse in solemn and sorrowful nunibers 
pleads for the distressed and desolate: 

O, God, look down with pity on this broken heart of mine, 

And send some work to save me from the open path to crime; 
For ten long months I traveled in sunshine and in rain 

In search of some employment, but my efforts have been vain. 
For many 1 and happy years I have earned in the mill 
"heut 4o keen dear I hope to keep her still, 
"Then all the girls were ha; we had money, clothes, and homes, 
Our song of joy was drowned by the music of the looms. 


To the old mill every morning we marched in gay phalanx, 
P for the dinner hour to play our gir pranks, 
But early in the summer, we heard the sentence passed, 
The free-trade plague is coming, we must shut down at last. 


"The savings I have treasured from the wages I have made 

I have paid ont as a tribute to the nation's scourge, free trade, 
My clothes are in the pawn-shop: I am now ashamed to meet 
In the happy hours of daylight the friends I used to greet. 


The home that I had furnished with many a fond device, 
‘The free-trade scourge has robb :d me of that humble 

I have no now to live for but a duty to fulfill; 

My hopes in lite were buried with the closing of the mill. 


But Ican not leave dear ndma; she took me to her side, 
And nursed me in my infancy, when my own dear mother died. 
‘The purpose of Free Traders now to wreck our lives is plain; 
Our lives shall be the sacritice—our honor we'll retain. 


THE PRESIDENT'S HESPONSIBILITY.. 


What agency the leader and mentor of the Democratic party 
had in the deception and betrayal I can not say. It is difficult 
to apportion responsibility among conspirators. In law all are 
equally guilty, but in morals it may be quite otherwise. His 
utterances from time to time have no doubt had a conspicuous 
influence in obscuring the situation and causing the masses to 
stumble to their hurt. The muse accentuates his part in the 
great conspiracy against American prosperity and happiness 
with fine pee insight. You shall have her history and her 
prophecy in the rythmic cadences of her easy flowing lines: 


Buffalo statesman of weight, 
A manot breadth and vast tissue, 


a, The tariff's.à burdensome 
Weare ruined by too much Protection.“ 


"When the national election came round 
The verdict cos not be mistaken; 


Iinsist on Pro 


‘Since then in the quiet of his home, 
In law office, white house, or lobby, 
Wherever this to roam 


He stammered. The tari's a ruinous tax, 
repealing tection.” 


in the same beaten pa 

All heedless of aim or direction, 
Pouring out the vials of his wrath 

On the system of National Protection. 
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On law briefs and calendar backs 
He scrawled, without sense or connection, 
“The tarifs a buriensome old war tax— 
We have got to get rid of Protection.” 


1f from farmers he happened to get 
Invitations, he'd —— send em, 
Attached to his note of regret, 
The following well-worn addendum: 
" Your vigilance never relax; 
For the 1 of your county and section 
You must help meget rid of this awful tax; 
The farmer's worst curse is Protection!“ 


So another four years rolled round 
And another National Convention, 
And the prating Sage of Red Top found 
His name dismissed without mention. 
The d legates sought 'mid the Toms and Jacks 
And in every other direction, 
But Grover was far too heavy a tax 
And their plea was self-protection. 


And then they burled the chieftain proud 
*Neath Democracy’s weeping willow; 
They wove his message into a shroud 
th the old Wilson bill for a pillow: 
And men may , the moss and 
These lines of his own selection: 
Here lies the foe of the Tariff Tax, 
He fell while fighting Protection.“ 


Another muse to the swelling theme wakes the lyre, and tells 
the story in sturdy and convincing measures: 


AFTER SWIPING THE TARIFF. 


„Wot's all the bloomin’ racket?” said Grover-on-parade. 
„They ve shut the bloody mill down," the horny-handed said. 
“ Why have they shut the mill down?” said Grover-on- e. 
All on account of you, old man, and your bloomin’ old Free Trade.” 
And Grover he looked weary, the Ru forge) he looked mad, 
‘And the Congressmen looked the Britishers looked glad, 
And the Cabinet looked solemn, and affairs looked very bad, 
After swiping the tariff at election. 


„Wot's all the bloomin' racket?" said Grover-on-parade. 
We're sellin’ wool for 18 cents," the sturdy farmer said. 
“Why won't it bring much more than that?“ said Grover-on- e. 
Cause it'll be on the free list when you've given us free tr: " 
And Grover he looked sorrowful, and the farmer he looked beat, 
For he was getting only 50 cents for 60 pounds of wheat, 
And he swore he'd kick himself if he'd another pair of feet, 

For swiping the tariff at election. 


* Where are the people rushin' to?" said Grover-on-parade. 

“They're rushin to the savin' bank," the banker sadly said. 

*" Wot are they rushin’ there for?" said Grover-on-parade. 

“To draw their money and salt it down before you free-trade.” 

And Grover he looked puzzled, and the banker he looked blue, 

And e bloomin' de tor in haste his money drew. 

Some hid it in old stockings, some put it up the flue, 

After swiping the tariff at election. 
In still other lines the poet illy conceals the suggestion that 

our Cæsar has not yet found his Brutus, and bew his unre- 
strained career of industrial assassination. 


B. C. 44. 


When Brutus did assassinate 
Old Julius Cæsar, Roman great, 
His dagger N one man 
Tue Imperator on the throne. 


It was reserved for later times. 


The Roman Imperator's dead, 
And Grover Cleveland reigns instead. 
4. D. 1894. 

— our — on his merges 

— arpens on the hone, 
And sta with much apparent glee 
The busy hives of industry! 

LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


The President's oft-expressed solicitude for the rights of work- 
ingmen is conveyed in terms which distinctly favored the wild 
propaganda so rife in recent times that labor is the victim of 
capital, that the foot of the plutocratic despot is on the necks of 
workingman and that revolution, if need be, would be asuitable 
means ot achieving the emancipationof labor from the bondage 
of capital. This kind of teaching is largely responsible for the 
disseminationof the errorsand vagaries which have been a men- 
ace to domestic tranquility and publie order. 

The improvement of the condition of labor as tri ep as pos- 
sible consistently with orderly progress and the rights of others 
is the desireofeveryright-minded man. The Republican party 
has ever made that end a conspicuous object of its solicitude and 
exertion, and not by pledges never intended to be kept or prom- 
ises made to be broken, but by the promotion of industrial con- 
ditions which opened the way to increasing wages for labor, has 
secured for it the greatestelevation,the largest liberty,and the 
— abundance of human comforts ever enjoyed by working 
people. 

mus? now decorates you with a fragrant bud fresh from 


the gardens of Parnassus, and if you are learned in the language 
of flowers you can read the true and living principle which 
binds capital and labor into a codperative and effective union in 
the interest of both, of which the Republican party from the 
day of its birth has been the distinct and steadfast exponent and 
champion: 
UNCLE SAM'S TWINS. 
The twins are a sturdy and rollick pair, 
The neighbors have named them Läbe“ and “Cap,” 
While labor is brawny and healthful and fair, 
One can seldom catch capital taking a nap. a 


Uncle Sam had a horse that for beauty and style 
Stood first; and Protection he had for his name, 

The twins did the work, Cap collecting the while, 
And dividing the dollars with Labe for the same. 


A Sra ae rival, — 3 Free rue T 
r the twins t to put up prosperity’s bars, 
While he left his “ Old Crawbait’ an effort he made 
To serve them bad pickles in family jars. 
“Cap cheats you, I never would stand it, 1 Say," 
tal — - 2 horse and — better you FAT 
abe forgot t ead geese, golden never 
And Cap, if a pauper no wages could give. 
The horse when divided was found to be dead 
And labor and capital stri; oftheir all, 
And the demazogue chuckled, while shaking his head 
Lest Uncle Sam placed a new horse in his stall. 


The twins are conjoined on the Siamese scheme, 
Divice them and neither could ever draw breath, 

For os Aper see Labe 1s a plant without steam, 
And Labe without Cap would be starving to death. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PEOPLE. 


The attitude of the epos mind toward the President, whose 
firm and resolute traits of character are factors always to ba 
reckoned with when any measure of aga polio is on the anvil, 
is a subject of the profoundest interest. hat he thinks of the 
3 and what the people think of him; what aspects of the 

ublic weal most engage his mind, the nature of his serious 
abors and his customary recreations, all of which enter into 
the public estimate of him, the people are eager tolearn. The 


muse ind s this natural and commendable solicitude by 
oe an historic incident in the flowing drapery of a poet's 
ancy. 

THE CRUISE OF THE VIOLET—A DOLEFUL TALE OF THE GREAT DISMAL 


SWAMP, 


The following lines, it is said, were picked up by Hoke Smith's cookin the 
cabin of the Violet: 


“ The news I hear is heavy and drear, 

A hundred and eighty for Grow! 
And the Cuckoo bird s with counterfeit giee, 
And nobody cares for Lily and me, : 

So off to the Swamp I'll go." 


Away to the Dismal Swamp he 
Where the trnculent sun never 
For redhead ducks, in a deadhead boat, 
And a cargo sufficient to fill up a goat. 
And be hanged to the Ways and Means! 


It's North Carolina's sacred soll, 

Let the governor know, of course, 
We'll have no Senate to spoil our pone 
Be ready, and make the intervals short 

That break our solemn discourse.” 


Where gallant Sir Walter his colony 1 
Their devious course they steer, e 

"Now David B. and the whole of his gang 

The House and the Senate may all go hang, 
At least I'm Paramount here.“ 


Then into the depths of the Dismal Swamp 
They turn the Violet's prow, 

“And where is the bag the e to hold? 

"Twas Judas who carried the bag of old, 
Here, Gresham, you carry it now.” 


Oer the bosom dark of the silent lake 
ducks are low. 


The 
mA the gun! : my Lord! 
ere's never a single aboard, 
We didn't have room below!” 


“Now blanketyblank, thou miscreant knave, 
For what do you think [I've come? 

Dost think I'd charter the Union flag, 

As a mere excuse to cover a jag, 
And furnish you fellows with rum? 


“I came to cool my fevered brow, 
with cares of State. 
I came to shun the maddened herd, 
To lay my plans for term the third, 
me to consecrate. 


But now that I see the e is up, 
With nothing to bring it down; 

Lest men profane, with ghoulish glee, 

Should say we o! came out on à spree, 
We'd better return to town!” 

To the capital then they homeward sailed, 

sana moored 2 ite dock turn!" 

: "If only he'd never re 

Said he: It Congress would only adjourn!” 

And the people said Amen!“ 


THE GERMAN VOTER. 


There is in this country a numerous body of citizens of Teutonic 
extraction who, honest and thrifty, are of the best fiber in our 
citizenship, ĉo their own thinking, and carry their ballots in 
their vest pockets, marked at their firesides, where the safest 
inspiration guards their pencils. These people have their esti- 
mate of the head of the Democratic party,and they have a muse 
to chant in lyric strains their well-matured sentiments. 


DOT GROVER. A 
AIR: Dot Old Oaken Bucket vat don't hung in det vel. 


How dear to der hearts of der Democrat barty 
Vas der name of dot Grover, so brave and so true, 
Who in dimes of beace vants to rule der whole nation— 
Who in dimes of var vas hidden vrum view. 
Dot dearest old Grover, dot bravest old Grover, 
Dot Grover you know vot don't vent to der var. 


Ven Harrison vas leading der soldiers to battle 
To save der whole nation vrum dot mighty foe, 

Oh! vare vas dot Grover? safe home in der closet 
AS for fear dot he vould have to go. 

Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


Ven der battle vas raging. oh, vare vos dot Grover? 
Vas he vare der poys vell by thousands or more? 

Oh, no, my dear friendts, he vos home in safe keeping, 
Far, far from der scenes of carnage and gore. 

Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


And ven he vas drafted, he was so meek-hearted 
Dot he could not bear even der thought of bloodshed; 

So he stayed safe at home, far, far out of danger, 
And sent a man better and braver instead. 

Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 

Ven dot var it vas over, und beace once more ruleth, 
Ven der fury of dot mighty foe it was spent, 

Then up shumps dot Grover, und says to der beobles 
Ivants you to elect me to be President. 

Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


No more, mine friendts, vill you cast your votes for dot Grover 
Who in dimes of danger vas hidden vrom view; 

Now you vill all vote for dot brave, noble REED 
Who faced dot pe foe, for his country and you. 

Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


As vor me, I will vote vor dot brave, noble REED 
' Who vill stand by der country in weal or in wo, 
Instead of à Democrat who vonce vas a coward, 

But now vants der honors to TOM REED due. 
Dot dearest old Grover, etc. 


DEVOTION AND DEBASEMENT—A DISSOLVING PICTURE. 


There is nothing more beautiful in human relations than 
friendship. It is the cordial drop that makes the bitter draft of 
life go down. It acquires public significance when it exists be- 
tween public men in adegree which makes it influential in mold- 
ing ane directing public affairs. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means and the President are much attached. 
The attitude of the former toward the Administration of the 
latter finds a parallel in that of the Duke of Wellington toward 
the government of Sir Robert Peele, when the Duke expressed 
his servility in these words: 
ingly recommend the measure. for my only objectin publie life is to support 

men: eme: 5 su: 
A NM tration of the predic ir cim » vow 

David and Jonathan were not closer in the bonds of Jove than 
William and Grover. They do not contemplate each other in 

uite the same character, for while the President looks upon 

e chairman with admiration, the chairman looks upon the 
President withawe. If Democratic Members and Senators were 
thus in unity they would aecomplish more with less wear and 
tear. Their trouble has been, says a wag, that they have dwelt 
too long together in love and mutiny,” which is not a relation 
conducive to accomplishment. 

Who can forget the splendor of the heroism with which the 
chairman defended his bill against the assaults of its enemies? 
He went into the conference with a terrible valor, unswerving, 
relentless as doom, like Cromwell went into Ireland to put 
down the.rebellion; with the laws of Heaven and earth in one 
hand and a drawn sword in the other, conscious of a purpose 
that no opposition could daunt and that Heaven itself would up- 
hold; but here the parallel ends, for he came out of it like the 
Administration came out of the Hawaiian fiasco. His great ad- 
versary, the giant Polyphemus of the Senate, made as clean 
work of him as its classica! prototype did when it ate the com- 
panionsof Ulysses. 

No entrails, blood, or solid bone remains, 

But such heroie endurance even for a season is only possible 
to a man whose courage is stimulated, whose sinews are stiff- 
ened, whose nerves are hardened, and whose spirit is lifted up 
to its full height by copious draughts from the fount of inerrant 
wisdom, s. fast love, and undying faith which abound in the 
mind and heart of his great and good friend.” 

In the light of results it might have been wiser for his Ex- 


cellenev“ to have withheld his ** encyclical "of instructions and 


followed the advice of the English protector, who said to his 

parliament in similar straits, It were better to pray for you 

man to advise you; to ask wisdom from Heaven than to give you 
e. 

Nor is it possible for any man to endure the extreme humilia- 
tion and unspeakable mortification of an abject and uncondi- 
tional surrender to an adversary by defying whom in the open 
field in the early stages of the encounter he achieved conspieu- 
ous renown, with such exquisitely beautiful fortitude as was ex- 
hibited before the on-looking world by the distinguished chair- 
man when he handed his sword to his Senatorial antagonists 
and quit the field on his parol of honor, without the rate gue ee 
ment, commiseration, and solace of some strong friend with 
whom he dwells in love and unity. 

The touching epistolary address which conveyed to the van- 
yee chairman the President’s enduring love and abiding 

aith must not be lost to history. The muse,recognizing this 
public exhibition of heroism, fortitude, and devotion as a suit- 
able theme for her pen, preserved for.the emulation of 
statesmen 5 situated the elevating and ennobling ex- 
ample. The President, seeing the glory of martyrdom descend- 
ing upon his friend, in a private epistle marked *' not for use in 
the House,” thus pours the balm of Gilead into his lacerated and 
bleeding heart: 

G. C. TO W. L. W. 


Champion of those who groan beneath 
Protection's iron hand; 
In view of penury, hate, and death, 
dill bearing up thy lofty br 
up thy lofty brow, 
In the steadfast stre of truth, 
In manhood well the vow 
And promise of thy youth. 


Go on, for thou hast chosen well; 
On in the strength of right! 

Long as one human heart shall swell 
Beneath the tyrant’s might. 

in a slumbering nation's ear, 

As thou hast ever spoken, 

Until Republican despots shall hear— 
The tariff chain be broken. 


ill. 
ns Berge hath leaped to answer thine, 
echo back thy words, 
As leaps the warrior's at the shine 
And flash of kindled swords! 


Have I not known thee yor and read 


AX wantin’ the trials which have made 


The human spirit strong? 

And shall the derer's demon breath 
Avail with one like me, 

To dim the sunshine of my faith 
And earnest trust in thee? 


Go on—the d: `s point may glare 
Amid thy pa MAY E gloom: 

The fate which sternly threatens there 
Is glorious martyrdom! 

Then onward with a martyr's zeal, 
And wait the wished-for hour 

When tariff reform no more shall kneel 
At the feet of Republican power. 


RECIPROCITY. 


The chairman, though not exactly so in the field of tariff leg- 
islation, is in the diplomacy of friendship a firm believer in re- 
ciprocal favors without being hampered by the most favored 
nation clause," and his heart glows at the opportunity to express 
how sensible he is of the favor of the Executive and how anx- 
ious he is to reciprocate it. The muse has caught the honest 
fervor of hissplendid devotion and gratitude and has given poetic 
form to it in a most engaging address to the House in vindica- 
tion of his great and good friend." 

The chairman to the House: 


GROVER THE EMANCIPATOR. 


Our Grover he is mighty, he's great, he's , he's wise, 

He loves us and he watches o'er our welfare night and day; 
He is freeing us from labor, we're the apples of his eyes; 

He is our emancipator, we who were protection's prey. 


He saw our toil, our asy grime, our weary, sweaty plight; 
He saw we had no ——— that our backs were Dent for hire; 

He grieved, he mourned, he worried, he resolved our foes to smite; 
He stopped the fact'ry whistle, he put out the fact'ry fire. 


And now we're free to wander over hill and over dale, 

In Europe will be done our work, which leaves us free from care; 
We're gentlemen of leisure now, at us no boss dare rail, 

And relief funds and the soup house supply our bracing fare. 


Our friend, the IY farmer, too, 15 happy and content, 
ian hens will lay his eggs, potatoes he'll import; 
We're all in Grover's clover, somewhat short of nourishment, 
We're hungry, but we're happy, for our Grover holds the fort, 
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AN ECONOMIC HERESY. 


The great economic heresy which figures in the legislative 
arena under the title of “tariff reform,” is perhaps the most 
imposing pile of coagulated economic nonsense that has ever 

attention of statesmen. 

t is scarcely a suitable theme for a muse who rides a steady- 
going, good bottomed Pegasus, though it has been a jungle for 
many years in which the Democratic imagination has run riot. 
But the cause is great. : 

Protection commands! Your aid, oh, muses bring, 
What muse for protection can refuse to sing? 

None whatever. SE arealleager. The first to vault on the 
back of the winged steed unmasks the monster in theso incisive 
lines, firm in fact and resonant with reason: i 


BOGUS TARIFF REFORM. 


Reform“ is a sort of a Jekyl and Hyde, 
The double-faced of Janus repeating; 
The mantle he formerly carried with pride, 
Is now uséd to cover up all kinds of cheating, 
With cop: and lead and stuff thatis base, 
He yellow coin that was queer“ and was funny, 
And when the Attorney of State called his case, 
He said it was only “reform of the money.“ 


It had horns like a bull and a tall like a cat, 
Ciaws, head, legs, and trunk without any relation, 
When the fellow that stuffed it was asked What is that?" 
He declared it a worthy reform of creation.“ 


When our mills are closed up and our industries dead, 
And our gold sent abroad to pay foreign advances, 
He tells the 8 workman to hold up his head. 
It is only a “reform of tinances. '* 
When the toiler, in idleness, hunger, and want, 
Tries to borrow a dime from his hungrier neighbor, 
The moods he once made he could buy “cheap for cash," 
And this is reform for American labor.” 
Reform your Protection and take off your tax, 
vethe paupers of Europe your mar and wages, 
Lay the Durden of poverty om ur own backs 
Is the plan of the Tariff reform“ and sages. 


THEY FIRED AS THEY FLED. 


Still another woos this swelling theme and expresses with 
trenchant logic the transparent demagogy of the bogus reform 
revenue bill of the Gorman-Brice patent with sugar trust” im- 

rovements and dummy attachments” in the form of juvenile 

ree-trade bills which the retreating cuckoos fired over their 
shoulders as they tied, knowing full well they would soon find 
their way over a parliamentary bridge of sighs, into dim dun- 
geons of silence and death.” 

These ** tulchan” bills are worthy the milkmaid statesman- 
ship which conceived them. The tulchan of the Scotch milk- 
maids was acalfskin stuffed with straw in the rudesimilitude of 
a calf to deceive the imperfect „perceptive organs of the cow. 
At milking time the tulchan“ with head duly bent was set 
near the fond cow, which loo around fancied the calf was 
busy and gave her milk freely, which the cunning maid was 
straining with white abundance into her pail. he Scotch 
lords borrowed the device to make it easier to milk the church 
lands by appoint a set of bishops to please the church and 
the king to make the milk come easier. : 

Now, the device is introduced into American legislation by 
Democratic tariff reformers, and we have free-trade “ tulchan ” 
bills to fool the simple and deceive the imperfect perceptions of 
the Democratic masses and make them yield their confidence 
and their votes in sufficiently copious streams to save this Dem- 
ocratic House from the avenging wrath of an aroused and indig- 
nantpeople. And the trick may succeed, despite the educational 
agencies we will employ in the campaign this fall, for the Dem- 
oeratic mind is peculiar. It is like the pupil of the 3 
more light you throw on it the more it contracts. only 
hope we have is that the cow may awaken to the deceit and im- 
position practiced upon her, and, like the sturdy Scotch beast 
sometimes did, will send the tulchans, milkmaids and all, into 
kingdom come without benefit of clergy. 

But the muse is impatient, aud she will now sing her song 
which if not a seraphic melody is at least hard, economic sense: 


THE INCONSISTENCY OF FREE TRADE. 


Talking with a Free Trader, one day, I was told, 
How I had been robbed of ten dollars in gold 
On a sutt which I wore; and I only paid 

Eight dollars in gold, and bought ready made. 
Now this 1s s pe Ce d en 
Laden ua y 


But the s t of all (that is to say), 

How they free raw material out of New Jersey clay; 
When down in the South this same seems to be 

A manufactured article (which they ), all can see. 


But these are the reasons that free traders bring 


. Against our protection, or any such thing. 
And there is just as much reason in this as the rest 
Of their talk and their logic, when they do their best. 


But if they will be coasistent, just take my advice, 

And take off the duty on peanuts and rice. 

But the South they well know would this oppose; 

For they grow rice, and peanuts, as all the world knows. 


And now! Grover Cleveland, who think yourself smart 
In the North, and protecting a part: 

Just be consistent, and do that which is best, 

And give all protection—North, South, East, and West. 


OUR TRUE POLICY. A 


The true economic policy for the United States is slowly evolv- 
ingitself out of the knowledge and experience of our ple, and 
while we may be kept from its full realization for short inter- 
vals, economic vagaries being short lived, it must become per- 
manently established as our national policy, because it will more 
and more commend itself to the intelligence of the country. 
The schoolhouse is its ally, and when e respeta has done its 
work the American system of protection comes in on a princi- 
ple of “natural selection,” whose operation, though sometimes 

elayed, can not bs prevented. The sentiment now rife among 
our people, awaiting for an opportunity to express itself in quite 
other than poetic forms, now summons its muse to sing in the 
nation's ear a song that will call forth a response in the enthu- 
siastic acclaim of the American people. 


SING THE PRAISES OF PROTECTION. 


Declare your aversions to tariff reform, 

Each lo American baffie the storm; 

Make efforts each feature to kill 
Outright that's contained in the vile Wilson bill. 


Consent to no measures, no matter what brand, 
Reducing thetariff McKinley has E 
Adopt every method, anaoun th a will 

To haste the demise of the Wiison bill. 


Irrational "tis but too true, 
Cons against labor, and vainly eschew 
All shades of protection that favor us, still 
Declaring assent to the vile Wilson bill. 
Mechanics and merchants and laboring men, 
In all their vocations, has been 
Nowhere else more and even is still, 
In face of the protests of Wilson's vile bill. 


Should Tariff Reform to our lot e'er befall, 
> Twill all of our industries sadly enthrall; 
Besent, then, such measures with vigor, until 
A death blow is struck at the vile W bill. 
This simple acrostic may help you to see, 
ten should be; 
und out in this mill, 
than in Wilson's bill. 
n THE FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE. . 


The present Congress is interested to know in what esteem it 
is held by the American people, what plaudits it has won by its 
protracted labors, or what condemnation it has evoked from a 
patient and long-suffering people. That it required six weeks 
of rid meetings for the House conferees to become acquainted 
with those of the Senate so as to be able to judge whether they 
were men of truth or blatant liars, to distinguish a bluff from 
an ultimatum, and todiscriminate between a situation with iron 
in it that is inflexible and unchangeable,and one that is made 
of willow withes and inits nature yielding and compliant; that 
twelve months of labor, of considerable debate and much ex- 
change of vociferations which is not debate, yielded so little 
wholesome result, presents a sitaation which is paralleled in the 
history of but one legislative body in the world. 

The Rump Parliament, remembering Col. Pride’s terrible 
purge, went to work under a wholesome fear that if they did not 
do something they would etl anh a and worked hard as this 
Congress has in quite a fashion. They met every 
Wednesday in committee for a whole year, trying to pass a res- 
olution for their dissolution without succeeding. It took much 
less time for Oliver's musketeers to settle the question. So dif- 
ferently do men work in this world. The same Parliament de- 
bated for three months the meaning of the word! incumbrance.” 
March violets had given away to June roses. Still the debate 
went on. If no definition was arrived at certainly there was a 
graphie illustration of what an incumbrance is, and Cromwell 
thought of it very much as the American ple think of this 
Congress. Had there been any power outside of Congress com- 
petent to have issued a constitutional mandate months ago in 
the terms of Oliver Cromwell's last public utterance, I do dis- 
solve this parliament, and let God judge between you and 
me,” what a relief it had been to the American people; how our 
expiring industries would have revived, labor rejoiced, capital 
recovered its confidence, and prosperity resumed its wonted 
sway throughout the land. But ite not be, and this Con- 


gress dragged along, a standing menace to the public weal, until 
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it dragged itself entirely out of the public respect and confidence. 
The muse will now sing in rav. strains the consensus of 
opinion on the esteem in which the first session of the Fifty-third 
Congress is held by the people: — 
THE SUGAR-CURED CONGRESS, 
TUNE—''The Old Oaken Bucket.“ 
How dear to our hearts 1s our Democratic Congress 
As hopeless inaction presents it to view; 
The bill of poor Wilson, the deep tangled tariff, 
And every mad pledge that their lunacy knew! 
The widespread depression, the mills that closed by it, 
The rock of free sliver where great Grover fell, 
"They've busted our country, no use to deny it, 
And darn the old y,it's busted as well. 
This G. Cleveland's Congress, 
This Queen Lilly Congress, 
This wild free-trade Congress 
We all love so well. 
Their moss-covered pledges we no lo 
For often at noon when out hunting a job, 
We find that instead of the corn they had Fonds 
They've given us nothing—not even a co 
How ardent we've cussed ‘em with lips overflowing 
‘With sulphurons blessings as great swear words fell, 
The emblems of hunger, free trade and free silver, 
Are sounding in sorrow the workingman’s 
This bank-br 
This miil-closing Congress, 
This starvation Congress 
We all love so well. 
How sweet from their eloquent lips to receive it, 
“Cursed tariff tection no longer uphold.” 
We listened—and voted our dinner pails empty, 
The factories silent, the furnaces cold, 
And now far removed from our lost situations, 
The tear of regret doth intrusively swell, 
We yearn for Republican administration 
And sigh for the „ well. 
This Fifty-t Congress, 


Confronted by diminishing revenues, due to the disorganiza- 
tion of our industries and our commerce, and the uncertainties 
which have paralyzed every arm of business, this Administra- 
tion, driven to meet the necessary expenditures of government 
by the curtailment of outlays in any direction available, has 
brought upon itself unspeakable odium by scaling down the pen- 
sions of Union soldiers, which is only another name for tarnish- 
ing the honor of the Republic. 

No other policy of our Government can ever shed upon our 
history so fadeless a luster as our liberality toward the defend- 
ers of the Union. When the muse of history shall record the 
achievements and recite the glories of the Republic, she will put 
for American patriotism the overthrow of treason and rebellion 
and the restoration of the Union. For American heroism she 
will write down the unrivaled splendor of the martial valor ex- 
hibited on the battlefields of the Union, North and South. For 
the charity of the Republic she will write in figures of gold the 
fabulous sums disbursed to ass distress, relieve suffering, 
and dispense the consolations of religion in the dark night of 
war. 

For the magnanimity of the nation she will point with pride 
to the parole of a vanquished army and amnesty to every Ameri- 
ean citizen who bore arms against his country. Then, dipping 
her pen in the sunlight, she will write on the clear blue high 
above them all, for God and the angels to read, the enormous 
sums carried by the pension rolls of the nation to stand for the 
Republic’s imperishable gratitude to her heroic defenders. 

The gratitude. justice. and beneyolence of the Republic finds a 
willing and eager minstrel to bear these sentiments on wings of 
ms en all the generations to come. Hear the muse whose soul 
is kindled at the altars of patriotism and poetry: 


CUTTING PENSIONS DOWN—PRIVATE TIMBERCLAIM HAS A WORD TO SAY ON 
THE SUBJECT WITH HOKE SMITH. 


Another day of UE banks, of milis a-shutting down 

F'rom rock-ribbed oid New England to Kansas prairies brown; 

For idle men in cities, and idle men on f 

More reinforcements of idle men in empty-handed swarms; 

But midst the crash and roar and shriek of the cyclone's flercest power 

Comes Eckels’ reassuring squeak: It's only a passing shower!” 

While quick to see and strong to SATO orioa Hoke of great renown: 

"PAL oue: T bring you throdgh the storm; I'm cutting the pensions 
wh. 


I mind the recruiting office, and the day I entered its door, 
And walked myself under the “standard stick'"—just five feet three from 


the 3 
D ye lock didn't quite reach it, but the captain laughed and said: 
m t! You'll do; some day, my boy, your size may save your head.” 
They “listed me then and swore me in—* three years or for the war;“ 
They didn't examine us very close from 'sixty-one to ‘four; 
The money the country was ding then was treasure of flesh and blood, 
And nobody called it a ‘drizzle, that deep, dark crimson flood; 
Every time that à note was paid a so! 8 life was gone; 
On some hearthstone the fire went out; some home- t was withdrawn, 
But that was the price of the nation’s life—it was without a frown— 
ee now enough," the t says, "so we're cutting the pen- 

0 own." 


The battery crowned the hilltop with a coronet of flame: 
Shrieking shrapnel and bursting shell from the smoke-wreathed crater 
came; 
From long gs lines of infantry, with bayonet's glistening gleam 
Lightning flashes of death shot out in quivering, thundering stream; 
Braver soidiers in any cause ne'er f. a foeman's ire 
the men who smote our cha line with storm of steel and fire; 
But over the plain and up the hill we swept with ringing cheers 
And poured out our blood on the leaping flames, when we reached the can- 


noneers; . 
We quenched them thus, as blackas night, nor recked what the cost might be, 
For the dying smiled and the wounded cheered for the Union's victory. 
‘Twas pleasanter living in Bufalo then, to neither get shot, nor to shoot, 
But to go to the war vicariously, by hiring a substitute; 
Safer to wait till grim-faced war had smoothed his wrinkled frown, 
Then callin the man whose guns we took, to cut our pensions down. 
Well, times have changed in thirty years; the war is fought and done; 
Aman pane fifty ain't half so brisk as à youn: rot twenty-one; 
Hancock is dead, and Burnside, and Meade; an and Little Phil; 
“Old Tecumseh,” and Little Mac;" Custer and dauntless“ Kil;" 
Hooker and Grant—it's hard to think that he's been dead eight years— 
Our best and strongest and truest friends have passed from our cries and 


cheers; 
The rank and file is standing alone as never we stood bef 
And our foes to-day are the self-same men they were in the days of war; 
‘The fellows whose guns we used to spike, the chaps in the butternut brown, 
Are — ping à “We've got you fellows now, and we'll cut your pensions 
io 

One thing about the pensioners if I know where we're at— 
There are not many men draw 
And f And it mighty ui 

to 
I'd give five times my pension 
But I can't tind a man in the Cabinet with a good right arm to H 
Ive a neighbor who draws a y years dead, 
But she'd the Government twice as much for the husband she lost, in- 


paid in gold, 
half as much, and a hundred-dollar hog, 
vania there’s a five-thousand-dollar dog; 
flesh is a cheaper thing; the market is overstocked, 
being smartly docked; 


ve'em some antifat.“ says Hoke, “and eut their pensions down." 
estimate the loss that falls on another 


Any can; 
It's easy to sneer at a pensioner; to say: Why, here, if you fought 
paid already all, 8 


I'd like to get one of these fellows and tie him a tree 
Outina qos level meadow, say two hundred out—or three— 
And pay his thirteen dollars down—a private's monthly pay 


To let me shoot at him now and then, sa; ee or four times a day; 
I think when I'd had one crack at him, widow might come to town 
And ask Hoke Smith to be kind enough to cut her pension down. 


EVEN THIS SHALL PASS AWAY. 


But even this shall pass away. Every winter has its spring. 
The vernal splendors already gladden the eye of hope. The 
dawn is already flushed with the fulfillment of Henry Watter- 
son's prophecy, that the Democratic party is marching through 
a slaughter-house to an open grave." The ple by their ba! 
lots in every Northern State in which elections have been held 
since the Wilson bill was reported to the House have convicted 
the measure of an assault with intent to kill the industries o? 
the United States and have sentenced it to death, and the mus 
Inow invoke willtell you in soul-stirring measures when the 
sentence will be carried iuto execution: 


WHEN THE BIG STORM COMES. 
Courage, honest son of labor, vainly hust for a job, 
erchance with stomach, — Bs 


weary 
‘Though the actors are disgusting, and the drama long and tame, 
Yet the ners that be are mo 

In this ary land of Grover, nei 
chosen revel only 


Big 
Storm 
Comes! 


O, 'tis coming, surely coming—we can see the lurid glare 
Of swift lightnings, charged with vengeance, that are gleam on the air; 
We can hear the rumbling thunders from the wooded sot 2 
That the far off Western mountains soon will echo back again. 
Then the armies of protection will march forth in grand array 
To drive free trade and Cleveland shams forevermore away; 
Anda feet shall follow to the rolling of the drums 
As they sweep to certain vict'ry 
When 7 
The 
Big 


Storm 
Comes! 


Now the South is in the saddle and the Bourbons rule the roost, 
With their outfit of free traders, cranks and Coxeyites to boost, 
As they strive to topple over Thrift's fair temple in a day, 
And sit down on qmd panca in the true old Sonthern way. 
But the voters will be he from ere this devil's work is done, 
With an avalanche of ballots thas will startle Washington; 
November's blasts will chill their souls, from Congressmen to bums, 
And — en for their cellars 

en ; 


B 
ny Storm 


Comes 
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Election of Senators by the People. 


SPEECH. 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 20, 1895. 


The House having under consideration the joint resolution providing for 
the election of Senators by the people— 


Mr. GROSVENOR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: If this were a proposition pure and simple to 
change the Constitution so that the election of United States 
Senators may be made by a direct vote of the people, that would 

resent & pers ct different question from the one really involved 

ere. Was that question now to be submitted, I doubt not very 
many votes could be had in this House for the measure which 
will not be in the affirmative when the vote shall be taken. 

The gentleman trom Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] has pointed out 
exactly the overwhelming opposition that there is in my mind 
to this bill; and it is mainly because I have no confidence that 
the amendment proposed by him will be adopted that I enter the 
list of unqualified opposition to its e. Itis because I fear 
that the purpose of the framers of this resolution is not to in- 
graft on the onstitution of the United States a great measure 
of reform in the matter of the election of Senators, but rather to 
use it to carry out the 3 which were inaugurated in the 
repeal of all of the Federal election laws, absolutely extermi- 
nating all Federal control of the elections of members of the House 
of Representatives and padng upon the House that anomalous 
condition of affairs, unheard of in the entire history of any gov- 
ernment on earth, where the body to which a member is elected 
has absolutely no control of any feature of his election. 

It is a stigma, a libel, a misnomer to call such a proceeding 
a free government, or other than a mere farce. It is simply a 
proposition to force into Con the results of elections or 
pretended elections in certain States of this Union, not all one 
side of Mason and Dixon's line by any manner of means, and 
to absolutely perpetuate the power ofa minority in the voting 
force of the country as a majority in the lawmaking power of 
this country. 

So now, Mr. Speaker, we are moving forward. Bills are pend- 
ing here in this House to destroy the jurisdiction of the United 
States courts; and they are to be limited not only in their juris- 
diction in the future, but are to be prevented from carrying into 
execution their own orders and decrees; and the revolution set 
on foot is marching forward here with a determination as cour- 

eous and unscrupulous and reckless as the revolution of 1860 
in the House and Senate of the United States. 

The Judiciary Committee of this House has introduced into 
this body and given the sanction of their approval to bills which 
if enacted into law would stop but just short of absolute and un- 
qualified anarchy; and now they come forward with their next 
measure, and under the guise of the popularity which there is in 
certain sections of the country in favor of the election by the 

ple of Senators of the United States they propose that any 
Etato of this Union may make its own terms, locate theelections, 
prescribe all of the conditions, the times, places, and manner of 
the election of Senators, all to be left to the State, and the Sen- 
ate of the United States is to be subjected to this change and 
subjugated by this tidal wave of revolution that stops at nothing, 
that honors nothing, that regards nothing, that respects noth- 
ing, but lifts its iconoclastic d against the great institutions 
of the country. 

I protest that it shall not be done under the popular argument 
for the election of United States Senators by the people. I pro- 
testagainst theenactment of such a proposition under the guise of 
meeting public sentiment. If this House desires, if a majority 
desires that to be done, let them come forward witha measure 
that gives the States, under the control or management and ul- 
timate examination of the Senate of the United States, the 
power to elect its members; and whenever the straightforward 

uestion comes to me to permit the States to provide by law for 
the election of Senators 5 8 5 people, Iwill be ready to respond 
in behalf of a principle that recognizes confidence in popular 
judgment; but until that time I am not willing to any further 
revolutionize the country and turn it over more and more 
effectually to the uncontrolled domination of the Democrati 


party. : 
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Not a Billion Dollar Congress—Appropriations Reduced 
$28,835,989.70—Keview of Legislation. 


SPEECH 


HON. A. M. DOCKERY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 15, 1894. 

Unanimous consent having been given for statements of theappropriations 
made at the present session of Congress— 

Mr. DOCKERY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I desire to present at this time a concise sum- 
mary of the appropriations of the present session as compared 
with the appropriations of the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Con- 
gresses, and also a brief statement of some of the most impor- 
Ant-legislation which has received the approval of this House or 
been enacted into law. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates that under the tariff 
bill which recently passed Congress the total income of the Gov- 
ernment, includ tal receipts, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1895, will be $462,427,748. Theappropriations of the pres- 
ent session, including thesinking fund requirements, amount to 
$490,668,369.51. Deducting from this total of 5 
$48,000,000 required by the sinking fund, which will not be met, 
as it has not been for several years, it appears that the liabili- 
ties of the Government for the fiscal year 1895 will be $142,668 ,- 
398.51; thus leaving an estimated surplus in the Treasury at the 
close of the fiscal year of $19,759,349.49. 

The items of estimated income under the recent tariff bill are 
as follows: From duties on imports, including $43,000,000 on 
sugar, $179,000,000; whisky, $95,000,000; tobacco, $33,000,000; 
fermented liquors, $33,000,000; income tax, $15,000,000; tax on 
oleomargarine, $1,800,000; playing cards, $1,000,000; miscella- 
neous items of internal revenue, $200,000; sale of public lands 
and other miscellaneous revenues, $20,000,000; and postal re- 
ceipts, 884, 427, 748. 

e items of appropriation are given in a table appended to 
my remarks, showing the S id rper enm made under each sep- 
arate head of a propriasion y the Fifty-first and Fifty-second 
Congresses and by the extraordinary and first Ps p session of 
the present Congress. By reference to this table, it appears 
that the total appropriations of the Fifty-first Congress ( ub- 
lican) were $1,035,680,109.94, and that the total spproprias ons 
of the Fifty-second Congress (Senate and Executive 3 
were 81, 027, 104,547.92, or a difference in favor of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress of $8,575,562.02. 

It is proper to state inthis connection that the legislation of 
the Fifty-first Congress imposed upon that Congress increased 
liabilities of $127,309,111.68; that it imposed upon the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress increased liabilities of $175,736,618.79, and upon 
the first session of this Congress increased liabilities of $65,548,- 
441.92, This latter entailed liability of $65,548,441.92 is included 
in the total Up OX irai which aggregate, as heretoforo 
stated, 8490, 668, 369.51. 

It is also proper to state that during the present session of 
Congress the roll of Government employés has been reduced by 
more than six hundred persons, at an annual saving of over 
$700,000, and that there have been more reductions of salaries 
than increases. This statement becomes significant when it is 
remembered that the Fifty-first Congress added 1,705 new offices 
to the salaried roll and increased 1,214 salaries, at a total in- 
creased cost of $2,296,075.64. It is but justice to the House to 
add that the no ubt eat of the present session have been in- 
creased by the Senate in the sum of $9,370,140.89. 

Mr. Speaker, an analysis of the subjoined table warrants the 
following summary: The estimates submitted by the Depart- 
ments exceed the appropriations of the present session by $29,- 
994,471.20; the appropriations of the first session of the Fifty- 
first Congressexceeded the appropriations of the present session 
by $3,787,879.14; the appropriations of the second session of the 
Fitty-first Congress exceeded the appropriations of the present 
session by $50,555,491.78; the appropriations of the first session 
of the last Congress exceeded the appropriations of the present 
session by $16,931,819.20; and the appropriation: of the last ses- 
sion of thelast Congress exceeded theappropriations of the pres- 
ent session by $28,835,989.70. : 

It is obvious, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that the billion dollar 
Congress” is no more. This Congress, by economic yet ample 
provisions for the publicservice, has made appropriations which 
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in their aggregate can be expressed simply in millions. I con- 
gratulate the country that the old-time million dollar" style 
of Congress has returned to stay, at least so long as the Admin- 
istration of national affairs continues in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

It can be stated with reasonable certainty that the appropri- 
ations of the next (and last) session of this Congress wil ess 
than those of the present session by at least $15,000,000, inas- 
much as tbere will be no river and harbor bill at that session, 
and the liabilities on account of deficiencies and other matters 
will then be less than they have been at this session. 

REVIEW OF LEGISLATION. 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to a very brief review of some of the 
important legislation which has received the approval of the 
House or been enacted into law. The House has passed a bill to 
forfeit 54,323,996 acres of certain lands heretofore granted for the 
purpose of aiding in the construction of railroads. This whole- 
some measure, restoring to the public domain for actual settlers 
this vast body of land, unearned by railroad corporations, has not 
yet been considered by the Senate. 

The House also passed a bill providing a voluntary system of 
bankruptcy. Itcreated no new offices, and has not yet passed 
the Senate. 

The House also passed a bill proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution, that hereafter Senators shall be elected by the 
people of the several States. This beneficent measure has the 
sanction of almost the entire body of the people, but as yet it 
has not received a favorable report from any committee of the 
Senate, nor has it been given a day for consideration by that body. 

The House has also passed bills admitting into the Union the 
Territories of Utah, Arizona, and New Mexico. The bill ad- 
mitting Utah has become a law, and the prospect is favorable 
that the other two bills will become laws at the next session. 

The House has also passed what is popularly known as the 
Hatch antioption bill,” which, it is c. ed, will prevent deal- 
ing in options and the consequent depression in the values of 
farm products. This measure also has not yet been considered 
by the Senate. 

This Con has repealed the Federal election laws, which 
relieves the States from the menace of Federal interference in 
the conduct of elections. This sinister legislation no longer in- 
timidates the people, and its repeal relieves the taxpayersfrom 
an annual burden of about half a million dollars. 

This Congress has also repealed the McKinley law and what 
is known as the purchasing clause of the Sherman act. I ma 
state, Mr. Speaker, in passing, that I opposed the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman law; and 
in the months which have passed since its repeal I have seen no 
reason to change the opinions I expressed on this floor in oppo- 
sition to that measure. 

This Congress, moreover, has enacted a law authorizing the 
States and Territories to tax, for State, Territorial and munic- 
ipal purposes; United States legal-tender Treasury notes. This 
legislation was rendered necessary by the fact that this class of 
3 so frequently gave opportunity for the evasion of local 
taxation. 

Furthermore, this Congress passed what is commonly known 
as the ‘‘seigniorage bill," authorizing the coinage of $55,000,000 
of bullion nowstoredin the Treasury; but it was disapproved b 
the Executive, and failed to become a law. I supported 
measure and also voted to pass it over the veto of the President. 

The Fifty-third Congress has also enacted legislation, ap- 
proved by the President, declaring that pensions granted under 
any law of the United States shall be deemed and held by allof- 
ficers of the United States to be a vested right to the extent 
that paymen£s shall not be withheld or suspended until dfter 
notice of notless than thirty days and a proper hearing upon 
charges and evidence submitted. - 

It has also enacted alaw which authorizes and requires fourth- 
class postmasters to administer oaths in all matters relating to 
the execution of pension vouchers and in any other business 
connected with pensions where the law requires oaths to be ad- 
ministered. 

It has enacted into law seven measures reported by the joint 
commission to investigate the Executive Departments, involv- 
ing, it is estimated, for all time, an annual reduction of expendi- 
tures of more than $500,000. Among the moreimportant of these 
measures are the following: The law requiring enrolled bills to 
be printed in clear type, instead of written by hand, before pre- 
sentation to the President for approval, thus avoiding costly 
errors and mistakes; the law revising the money-order system, 
reducing the cost of money orders to the people and the com- 
pensation paid to postmastersfor issuing money orders; the law 
providing a uniform method of advertis and purchasing su 
plies for the Government service at Washington: the law abol- 
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ishing the requirement for the auditiag of property returns“ 
and for making certain useless reports; and the law reorganizing 
the accounting system of the Department of the Treasury. 

All these measures expedite the settlement of publie business 
by díspensing with cumbrous and obsolete business methods, 
while at the same time effecting a pronounced reduction in the 
cost of the public service. 

This Congress has also passed a law requiring the Commis- 
sioner of Labor to investigate and report upon the effect of the 
use of machinery upon labor and the cost of production, the rel- 
ative productive power of hand and machine labor, the cost of 
manual and machine power as they are used in the productive 
industries, the effect upon wages of the use of machinery ope- 
rated by women and children, and whetherchanges in the crea- 
tive cost of products are due to a lack or toa surplus of labor 
or to the introduction of power machinery. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION. 
The most important measure of the present session, however, 
is the recent tariff bill, which has passed both Houses of Con- 

ress and now awaits the action of the President to become & 
aw. This bill is not so pronounced a tariff-reform measure as 
was demanded by the people of the West and as required by the 
declarations of the last national Democratic platform. It is, 
however, a long stride in the direction of commercial freedom. 
It embodies in its provisions a 2 per cent tax upon incomes of 
$4,000 and over, which, itis estimated, after the current year. 
will take from the burdens of consumption at least $30,000,000 
annually and impose it upon the accumulated wealth of the 


country. 
It repeals the bounty upon sugar authorized to be paid by tho 
McKinley law, and thus relieves the people from a burdensome 


tax, which for the fiscal year 1894 amounted to $13,073,879.01. 

It transfers from the dutiable list of the McKinley law to the 
free list no less than one hundred and six items which are now 
heavily burdened by taxation. Among these important items 
free-listed may be mentioned lumber, wool, copper, salt, hemp, 
binding-twine, cotton burlaps, grain bags, Hae reeperi, har- 
Vosters, mowers, thrashing machines, and other agriculturalim- 

ements. 

5 Seven classes of goods are reduced from 75 to 100 per cent be- 
low the McKinley law; one hundred and twelve classes, includ- 
ing woolen goods, from 50 to 75 per cent below the McKinley 
law; three hundred and seventy classes from 25 to 50 per cent 
below that law, and two hundred and thirty-eight classes are 
reduced almost 25 per cent below the existing law. The rates 
under existing law remain unchanged as to eighty-two classes 
of goods, and are increased as to fifty-three classes. The items 
of increase include some articles of luxury, such as diamonds 
and other precious stones. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary that I should say thatthe 
features of the tariff bill which may be deemed particularly ob- 
noxious, as it passed both Houses, are those which impose a tax 
upon certain raw materials, upon sugar, and which continue to 
give the sugar trust, even at a reduced rate, the advantage of 
a protective duty. The contest just closed between the Senate 
and the House demonstrates the growing power of that colossal 
monopoly known as the sugar trust. 

During this long controversy the House remained true to the 
interests of the people but as it was definitely ascertained that 
no tariff legislation could be enacted except the Wilson bill with 
the Senate amendments, the House was confronted with the al- 
ternative of either accepting that measure or leaying the Mc- 
Kinley law upon the statute feed 

The tariff bill as finally passed is infinitely superior to the Mc- 
Kinley law, because it not only effects a large reduction of taxes 
upon many articles in daily use among the people, but it also 
repeals the sugar bounty and provides an income tax upon ac- 
cumulated capital. It may be furtherstated that it reduces the 

rotection afforded the sugar trust under the McKinley law 
rom a maximum of 60cents on the hundred pounds of sugar to 
a maximum of 421 cents per hundred pounds. 

Mr. Speakon, the events connected with the passage of the 
tariff bill are so recent and so well understood by the people 
that it is unnecessary for me to recapitulate them. It was sub- 
stantially a controversy between the trusts on the one hand and 
the people on the other, in which, be it said to the everlasting 
honor of this body, the representatives of the people were faith- 
ful to their pledges. Coerced as we were into an acceptance of 
the Senate amendments, the House immediately and without 
adjournment passed bills putting sugar, barbed wire, coal, and 
iron ore upon the free list. These bills are now pending in the 
Senate, and if they fail of enactment into law the pret will 
know where to fix the individual and personal responsibility. 

The ‘‘irrepressible conflict” between the trusts and the ple 
must go forward until the people achieve a final and conclusive 
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triumph that will fully emancipate trade, increase the wages of nd to my remarks atable showing the importations and 
labor, enlarge the market of the farmer,and enhance the price uties collected for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, 
of his products. I believe that time is near at hand, and then o. estimated duties underthe tariff bill as it passed the House 

the United States, unvexed and unfettered by the protectivo "m tne estimated duties as it passed both Houses, and the rates of 


tem, will outstrip England and easily take first rank among t duty on each schedule under existing law, under the House bill, 
commercial nations of the world. and under the House bill with the Senate amendments. 


Percentage of reduction, 


Importations of the fiscal year | Estimated duties by bill (H. R. 
ending June 30, 1893— 4864), as passed by the— 


Values Duty received. 


* 
1 
& 


A Chemicals, oils, and paints -amen mmm 066, 224.25 86, 234, 555. 13 $5, 096, 316. 00 $4, 860, 370. 05 31.61 25.09 24.44 
B lassware............... 23, 666, 698. 85 12, 118, 239. 41 8. 060, 370. 31 8, 333, 152.65 51.20 34.13 35.21 
C | Metals, and manufactures of........ 406, 200, 500. 64 20, 954, 071. 84 15, 606, 146. 03 10, 878, 956. 08 58. 33 34, 99 36.53 
D 2, 247, 205. 40 714,518. 62 488, 098. 36 484, 931. 17 91.79 21.96 23.02 
E 109, 817, 948. 14 193, 294. 48 16, 832. 14 43, 478, 957. 57 14.55 28.43 39.59 
F 12, 588, 407. 12 14, 831, 989. 99 11, 528, 783. 11 13, 337, 977. 28 117.82 91.58 105. 95 
G 41, 520, 270. 40 12, 421, 206. 69 7,983, 441. 78 588, 51 33.21 21.59 23.10 
H 13, 874, 921. 06 9, 698, 336. 91 B, 421, 347. 54 8, 466, 386. 86 69. 90 60. 69 61.01 
I 20, 510, 438. 08 11, 333, 605. 23 7, 885, 585, 28 8, 929, 286. 92 55.25 38. 45 43.54 
J 41, 706, 792, 44 13, 707, 253. 37 12, 724, 279. 49 13, 848, 060. 04 45 30.51 41.05 
K 36, 913, 737. 16 96, 404, 797. 81 14, 714, 879. 23 18, 019, 778. 37 98.02 39.78 48.82 
L 37, 919, 948. 92 20,310. 258. 74 17, 113, 047. 02 17, 589, 653. 77 53 56 45.13 40. 39 
M 8, 680, 319. 32 2,070, 124. 10 1, 658, 398. 97 1,781, 922. 00 23.85 19.10 20.53 
N cquo nono 0 and a GAE 54, 975, 796. 63 14, 573, 888. 16 13, 100, 352. 45 13, 444, 152. 56 26.80 26. 33 24. 45 
Sec. 4. | Unenumerated...........-...--....--..-....... -.-- 1, 364, 192. 47 258, 951, 01 258,951. 01 203, 973. 33 18.98 18.73 
Articles transferred to free list by both House and | 27.03 


‘OTE.—The com SS TD CT MUR MM Ce SEES PPS A0 NAM NUR: SR SONNE abit ORI: The value of the articles that are free 
ey By cie the prasaas iow, Eitan, on Senate Dile are excluded. > 


Under present law. 8400, 069, 088. 48 | 8198, 373, 452.97 | 409.59 5... 
Under 77873, 716, 093: 05 
Under 19, 122, 310. 81 


» The average &d valorem rates of duty under the amended bill as compared with the act of 1883, the Mills bill, and the McKin- 
y bill, are: 


Tariff of 1883 (im 1887) ra 
Mills bill (inu LC I USE ARSE PEARS ENSUE NIN ELS PRT Se NS SETNEIUE NC EES AS PS OS OPI serus ERASTA - Vn 
McKinley bill (im 58 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
TABLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, and by extra and first regular sessions of the Fifty-third Congress fiscal, years 
1891 to 1896, inclusive, 


Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. Seog Con- 


Title. Extra and first 
Com, Sow session,| First ot itin regular session, 


$1,799,100.00 | — 83,028,153. 50 $3, 323, 500. 00 $2, 222, 093. 06 
mm n Tu 1 LT 
* * * nf 

Diberiot ien mien 5, 760, 544. 15 5, 597, 125. 17 5, 413, 223. 01 5, 544, 503. 57 
Fortifications _........--- 4, 232; 735. 00 3,714, 803. 00 2, 210, 065. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 
fo NSE RAE A BA SEN SN TREAD AGI SI RODEO AO REI 7, 262,016.02 | 16,336, 284. 86 7, 854, 240. 38 9, 329, 648. 49 
21,030, 752.75 | — 23,027, 674. 75 21; 805, 809. 81 21, 308, 295. 79 
tary 435, 998. 11 402, 004. 64 556. 12 406, 523. 08 

24. 136,085.53 | 31, 541, 84.78 22; 104, 061. 38 25, 327. 125, 72 
123, 79, 368.85 184,550, 383. 34 ; 180,681,074. 85 | — 151,581, 570. 00 
SOE Br — 72, 228, 698.99 | — 77,907, 222. 61 831; 84, 004, 314. 22 87, 236, 599. 55 
25, 136, 295. 00 54, —| 11:473, 180. 00 
NIU SSE SESE I LT ET ee EEN AREER SI IUS Y nn NET 665, 15 34, 209, 779. 05 
—— except emen MS QUUM mE mere 13, 295, 541. 61 230, 11, 820, 545. 76 
Total ETES x LAU ˙ AAA Stee ae eee ROSE 121,211.68 | 2399, 233, 522, 19 289, 043, 689. 51 
... IMCS = esr o Deal K CIR NGA LER 35 010,909.27 409.488.581. 10 550, 000. 00 
Total regular annual a Mond US et 132, 116. 95 389, 503, 689. 51 
Permanent annual legato SIM IRL K.. AGIT d 324, 131. 70 486, 101, 074, 690. 00 
TOM Lr eR ECT EAR . oe ee 494, 456,248. 65 | 511,223, 881.39 | 507, 600, 188. 71 490, 668, 369. 51 


- t of 1893, $14,149,724. 85. 
account o: 
b This amount udes $1, oo acta mM SE any ast UE I pe ana nou inns 
108.74 aotant ions for pa; 


€ 'This amount includes $978, under 

d This amount includes $15,227,000 for of direct taxes im addition t Aged 

e This is the amount originally submitted to Congress by the Secretary er r permanent * and 
permanent ey naan a priations, except that to the amount thus submited fo for ds 1$101.628,453. there are added expenditures undi 
priations made by the -first Congress subsequent to said estimate. as VÉ nis ie diplomatie and consular service, 827.790,79: rri (ie 


national-bank notes 553,298.59; expenses of ‘Treasury notes, $218.302.60: ilver bullion, oe rebate tobacco tax, $770, 082.39 and repay- 
ments to importers and for debentures and drawbacks, custom service, 84,9: tango oF a in all, $29, 695,678.70 : 
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The Tariff Bill and the Bills for Free Coal, Iron Ore, Barbed 
Wire, and Sugars. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN H. GEAR, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 7970) to place on the 
free list barbed-wire fencing and wire rods for the manufacture of the same— 

Mr. GEAR said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the limited time allotted me it will be im- 

ible to discuss this bill in a proper manner. I shall, there- 
‘ore, avail myself of the general permission given members to 
extend their remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1892 the people of the United States elected 
Grover Cleveland President, and also elected a Democratic 
House of Representatives by a majority of nearly one hundred. 

The same election changed the political complexion of the 
Senate, making it Democratic by a small ma; bris. Hence, by 
virtue of that election, we have for the first time in the third of 
a century, the executive and legislative departments of the Gov- 
ernment in the hands of the Democratic party, and it is that 
party alone that is responsible for whatever legislation may be 
enacted by this Congress. 

When the Democratic party met in convention at Chicago 
they denounced ‘* Republican protection as a fraud;" they also 
declared the McKinley law to be the culmina atrocity of 
class legislation," and also indorsed the efforts of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress to modify its most oppressive features in the di- 
rection of free raw materials,” etc. 

The incoming of the present Administration marks a memor- 
able epoch in the history of the American people. For over 
pi years under Republican protective system the people of 
the United States had 5 as have no other people of the 
world. National wealth had increased in a marvelous degree, 
and all the people were enjoying comfort and prosperity. Be- 
fore the present Executive took his oath of office a change be- 
gan to come over the country. 

Capital became alarmed and atonce began to hoard up money. 
The result was that manufacturers ceased to make contracts, and 
labor, which had been employed at remunerative wages, became 
idle and with few exceptions has been in enforced idleness dur- 
ing the year past. Stagnation has been the result. Such a 
state of affairs as exists to-day has not before been witnessed 
among the American people since 1837—40. When the Fifty- 
third Congress convened on August 7, 1893, we were told by 
President Cleveland that the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the so-called *' Sherman " law would start the idle wheels and 
confidence would be restored and prosperity would follow. 

Congress repealed the Sherman law, but the promised results 
have not followed, which shows clearly to my mind that we must 
look for the present depressed condition of our country in other 
directions. To me the menacing attitude of the Democratic 

ty towards the industries of the country is responsible largely, 
if not entirely, for the present depressed condition of affairs. 
After monthsof deliberation the Committee on Ways and Means, 
under the leadership of the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia framed the so-called“ Wilson bill.” 

The House of Representatives sed the bill. Framed on 
Democratic lines of tariff reform, it largely reduces the duties 
of existing law. and, coupled with it, was what ourfriendscalled 
free raw materials, to wit, wool, coal, and iron. The bill went 
over to the Senate, and comes back to us with over six hundred 
amendments, nearly all of which, to my mind, are on protective 
lines. Well, the House would not accept the amendments, and 
a committee of conference was appoin The conferees on the 
part of the House reported a disagreement, and went back and 
reconferred with the big four” of the Senate. 

It is said that the big four" of the Senate told them that 
they must take the Senate bill or nothing. Be that as it may, 
we have, under an order made by the Committee of Rules, in 
ea sprain with the decree of the Democratic caucus, passed 
the House bill with all the Senate amendments, good, bad, and 
indifferent; and this action is had contrary to the wishes of nine- 
tenths of the Democratic majority on that side of the Chamber. 

More than that, Mr. Speaker, contrary to the letter of Presi- 
agony Cleveland written to Chairman WILSON, in which he says 
every true Democrat knows, and every sincere tariff reformer knows that 
the bill in its present form, asit will besubmitted to theconference, falls far 


short of the consummation for which we have long labored, and for which we 
havesuffereddefeat withoutdiscouragement. * + + Ourabandoaument of 
the cause or the principles on which it (the House bill) rests means party 
perfidy and party dishonor. 

Yet, notwithstanding this declaration of the President, we find 
the Democratic majority of the House, under the leadership of 
the distinguished free trader, Speaker CRISP, and the distin- 
guished free trader, Mr. WILSON, who says that the Senate 
amendments are largely in the interest of trusts, have surren- 
dered the President and the national Domo e pa of the 
country, and have bound the Democratic party hand foot to 
the chariot wheels of the big four " of the Senate, and are thus 
committing what Mr. Cleveland says is an act of “ perfidy and 
party dishonor.” Our Democratic friends have declared time 
and again that they would not surrender to the Senate, and yet 
they have surrendered almost without exception. In doing t 
they remind me, Mr. Speaker, of the woman mentioned by the 
poet Byron, who— 

A little still she strove, and much repented, 
And whispering I will ne'er consent —consented. 

So, with our Democratic friends they have sworn they would 
ne’er surrender, yet have surrendered. 

Sir, the bill is a sectional one. The 40 per cent on sugar, 80 
per cent on rice, is for the benefit of the Louisiana and Carolina 

ters; free cotton-ties for the cotton States, while the same 
class of iron that is used for hooping washtubs and well buckets 
is dutiable at 30 per cent. Wool, which is largely the product 
of the Northern er, is made free, and the duties of nearly 
every Northern farm productare largely reduced. thus favoring 
the ian farmer at the expense of the American farmer. 

As I have said before, there are over six hundred amend 
ments made by the Senate, nearly every one of which is in- 
direct opposition to the will of the House, There are, however, 
notable exceptions in which the Senate agreed with the House. 
Chief among these are wool, which is left free under the guise of 
free raw material. Woolisas purely the product of labor as are 
manufactured goods made from wool, and under the fostering in- 
fluence of protection has been remunerative to the wool-grower. 

The threat of free wool has within the past year largely re- 
duced not only the price of wool but also the price of sheep, and 
if this law shall remain on the statute books will result in the 
absolute annihilation of the American flocks: for sir, the Amer- 
can farmer can not compete with the climatic and labor condi- 
tions of Australia, the argoniine Republic, Asia, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. The wool farmer in place of furnishing the wool 
for the American people must and will go to the and the 
inevitable result will be that the American people will, in the 
near future, pay more for their wool than they have done under 
the protective system. 

ool is made free under the theory that clothes will be 
cheaper to the people. It may be, Mr. Speaker, that clothes 
may be alittle cheaper under this bill, but, sir, the framers of 
this bill ignore the fact that the wage worker of the United 
States must submit to a reduction of wages, which will largely 
impair his ability to enjoy the comforts of life in the future as 
he has been wont to do in the past under Republican cies. 

ill someone on that side of the Chamber inform me what ben- 
efit it is to the wage earner to save for him one or two dollars 
on a suit of clothes while you deprive him of fifty toone hundred’ 
dollars a year of his w. ? 

INCOME TAX. 

An income tax has been resorted to by the American Congress 
for the first time in its history excepting under the pressing ex- 
igenciesof war. The income tax provided in this bill isin many 
of its features most odious, It will be found on examination to 
be most unjust and inequitable. Section 59 provides for a tax 
S 2 per cent on all banks, savings banks, and all other corpora- 


ons. 
When it is considered that the stock and deposits in the banks, 
and especially of the saviugs banks of the country, are owned 
by ple of small means, and in many instances represent the 
savings of a long life of toil, it will readily be seen how op- 
rossive it is. y Democratic friends in [owa who are mem- 
rs of co5perative MT associations will find that under this 
bill they be required to pay an income tax of 2 per cent 
noton their income buton the amount of money they receive 
fortheirmilk. 'They can console themselves with the fact that 
they aided by their votes to place the party in power that has 
enacted this feature of the law. 
Again, every person having an income of $4,000 or over is re- 
quired to make return under oath of such income; but if such 
rson happens to work for a corporation it is also made the 
uty of the corporation to make return by name of all persons 
MEE for it who receive a salary of $4,000 a year or upwards. 
It has said, Mr. Speaker, that ‘‘corporations have no 
souls,” but by virtue of this dual return this Democratic bill 
says that persons who work for a corporation are totally devoid 
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of common honesty. If this be not true, what excuse can be 

given why this bill requires these dual returns of this class of 

employés? À 
TRUSTS. 

Mr, Speaker, the tariff bill that we passed to-day is largely in 
the interest of two great trusts, notably that of whisky and 
sugar. The increased tax of 20 cents a guion on whisky has 
enabled the trust to pocket the amount of the increased tax equal 
to $10 a barrel, aggregating the sum of $10,000,000, and every 
day's delay on the part of the President in signing the bill in- 
creases the profits of the trust nearly half a million dollars. 
Again, not content with this, the period for holding whisky in 
bond is extended to wA years, thus giving the trust this ex- 
tended credit without interest on the tax. 

5 SUGAR TRUST. 


Soon, Mr. Speaker, we are going to be called on, I understand, 
to put sugar on the free list. 

r. LIVINGSTON . Oh, no; it is barbed wire now. 

Mr. GEAR. I understand that. I will attend to barbed wire 
when the time comes. It is not necessary for me to say that the 
free sugar bill will have my hearty vote now, as it had four years 
ago. [General applause.] 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] in referring 
to the so-called McKinley law this afternoon said that the raw 
sugar put on the free list by that bill, No. 16, was a black, 
soggy sugar.” I wantto say to the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the people down in Tennessee and all over this countr 
hardly ever used anything but No. 16 until the sugar act of 1862. 

Mr. ENLOE. You do not know anything about it; and that 
is not true. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GEAR. I did not hear what the gentleman said. Ido 
not yield to him. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee is not in 
order. 

Mr. GEAR. Sir, I am speaking of the time which perhaps 
antedates the gentleman’s memory. But itis true that the 
ple of Tennessee and the whole country prior to 1862 used in the 
main sugar of a quality and color called No. 16. 

Many ailusions have been made to the so-called McKinley law 
and in regard to the protection it gave to the trusts. I wantto 
say here, on my reputation as a business man, that it is suscep- 
tible of proof that the law which has just been passed by the 
House givesas much if not more protection to the sugar trust as 
the so-called McKinley law. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is not there the difference between one-half 
and one-eighth? 

Mr. GEAR. Yes; but under the ad valorem system of the 
Senate bill there is as much if not greater protection given tothe 
trust than there is under existing law. Any one who knows the 
"tricks of the trade," as does the sugar trust, can readily see 
the truth of this statement. In the bill passed this afternoon 

ou have, according to the chairman of the Ways and Means 
8 given the sugar trust the benefit of a 40 per cent 
tax, equal to $24 a ton. z 

More than that, by the ad valorem you have given them a 
differential iere to the so-called differential in the McKinley 
law. More n that, you huave revived the Sandwich Islands 
treaty, under which we receive 330,000,000 pounds annually, 
giving & profit on each pound of 40 per cent additional to the 

ust by Vitus of sugar coming in free, an amount equal to three 
or four million dollars a year as long as that treaty shall stand. 

Four years ago, when we were discussing this question, I said 
in the closing hour of the debate, that on the Ist day of April, 
1891, for the first time in the history of the American people, 
they would got, under the operation of the freeraw sugar clause 
of that law, 2 poses of granulated sugar fora dollar.” I call 
the attention of my Democraticfriends to the fact thatunder the 
bill passed thisafternoon, instead of 20 pounds the American peo- 
ple will get but 12 or 13 pounds for a dollar. I leave my Demo- 
cratic friends onthe other side of the Chamber to account to the 
country for this increase of price in the way of direct tax on this 
article of Eten necessity. 

Mr. SNODGRASS. As soon as we pass the bill that we are 
going to to-night they will get 30 pounds for a dollar. 

Mr. GEAR. You will wait until your head is grey before the 
‘big four” of the Senate will pass the bill providing for free 
sugar. Mr. Speaker, the real secret of it is that in this bill, by 
the ad valorem duty, you increase the cost of every pound of 
sugar that is used by the people 40 per cent in value, which is a 
direct tax of over 60 cents per capita for every man, woman, and 
child in the United States. 

Sir, a good deal has been said by gentlemen on the other side 
in regard to the sugar trust. When we commenced the debate 


on the tariff last winter, the stock of the sugar trust was at 73 or 
74 cents on the dollar, and under the influence of the bill as it 
passed the House, with sugar, raw and refined, absolutely free. 


On the first report in the Senate levying a duty, it went to 80, 
and owing to the “cinch” that the trust has on the Senate in 
this and other matters, the stock has been going up and up, and 
to day it rose four points, closing at 109, and soon, sir, it will 
probably be at 120, based on the action of our Democratic friends 
just had in passing the Senate bill. 

The sugar trust under the bill Ves ees to-day has, by the delay 
of the Senate and the certainty atit was to be taken care of 
in the ‘‘House by its friends," been able to uire all of the 
available sugar in the markets of the world. Every available 
steamer has been chartered to hurry the transportation of sugar 
to the United States before this bill is passed and signed. The 
resultis that the trust has made a clear profit of $20 to $25 per 
ton, according to Chairman WILSON, on about 450,000 tons of 
sugar. 

More than that, Mr.Speaker, the cons Irop eg Louisiana, 
estimated at 300,000 tons, will be acquired by the trust at the 
price of free sugar, say 24 to3cents per pound. More than that, 
the Sandwich Islands treaty has been revived in this bill admit- 
ting sugar from those islands free. Owing to the fact that the 
trust controls those plantations, 165,000 tons of sugar will be 
brought in free this year. 

The amount of sugar controlled by the trust to-day in this 
manner is estimated at about 900,000 tons, on which the profit 
accruing to the trust“ under this Democratic Senate bill will 
aggregate the large sum of over $20,000,000. While the trust, 
sir, is permitted to collect this large sum from the people the 
Government has no benefit, being deprived of about six months’ 
revenue. Our Democratic friends have had much to say about 
the 3 law favoring the sugar trust. 

Let me call the attention of the House and the country to the 
real facts in the case. In the Fifty-first Congress every Demo- 
erat, under the lead of Mr. Carlisle, voted against the free sugar 
schedule. The House passed theschedule with tree sugar up to 
No. 16. The bill went to the Senate and the Finance Commit- 
tee of that body reported it back to the Senate with No. 16 (which 
is a good table and culinary sugar) stricken out, and inserted 
No. 13 (which is as black as my coat). 

The Senate, under the lead of Senator Carlisle, with the aid 
of twoor three Republican members, the bill in this 
shape. The biil went to conference. en, as now, sugar was 
the pivotal point in the bill. But, Mr. Speaker, the conferees 
on the M of the House, different from the House conferees on 
this bill, were patriotic and loyal to the interests of the people. 
They stood out and caused the Senate to surrender. 

Sir, they gained a signal victory: a victory for the people as 
distinguished as the surrender of the House is to-day disgrace- 
ful. o are the friends of the sugar trust? Why, the Demo- 
cratic party. Why do I say that? Sir, it is in evidence that 
Secretary Carlisle, with the consent ol the President, practi- 
cally drew the schedule of this bill we have just passed; a 
schedule that has put many millions of dollars, as I have shown 
into the coffers of the sugar trust, and given them by way ol 
differential duties large profits in addition. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been the unvarying custom of the House 
of Representatives, which has the sole charge of bills pertain- 
ing to revenue, to refer all bills of this character to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means for consideration. The Committee 
on Rules for the first time in the history of the American Con- 
gress, has brought in an order to vote on four bills, to wit, bills 
placing coal, iron ore, barbed wire, and sugar on the free list. 

Yet, sir, on these important bills, affecting millions of dollars 
of capital and over a million wage workers, the Committee on 
Rules only Aree thirty minutes'debate on each bill. Sir, in this 
action the Committee on Rules, backed up by a Democratic cau- 
cus, has in a certain degree been guilty of usurpation. 

FREE COAL. 

Ppeaker, we have passed the bill to put coal on the free 
list. Sir, we have had a duty on coal since the foundation of 
our Government ranging from 56 cents to $2.80 per ton. The 
Senate has placed a duty of 40 cents per ton on coal, which is 
the lowestin our history. This duty has been maintained in the 
past on coal for the purpose of developing American coal inter- 
ests. Yet, sir, the policy of a century is to be changed at the 
behest of the Committee on Rules in thirty minutes. 

Itis claimed, sir, that free coal will materially cheapen the 
cost of manufactured goods in New England. en it is con- 
sidered that the fuel used in manufacturing in New England is 
less than three-fourths of 1 per cent of the cost of the goods 
manufactured, it is difficult to find where the consumer is bene- 
fited. A small duty on coal will give as it always has done 
profitableemployment to many thousands of people engaged in 
the mining and transporting of coal in the United States. 

And, sir, it may be well to inquire why coal is to be made free. 
No one that I know of has asked for it unless it be asyndicate or 
trust of New York and Canadian capitalists who have recently 
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leased of the Nova Scotia government all their mines with the 
implied promise on the part of the Democratic party that their 
coal should be given entrance free to our ports. e Demo- 
cratic party did noteven have the sagacity to apply a reciprocity 
clause requiring theadmission of American free to Canadian 
ports in exchange for the admission of Canadian coal to this 

country. It is what may be called a judg-handled" trade which 
gives Canada all the benefits of the trade. 

The same is true of iron ore. The many millions of capital 
and nearly a million of wage-workers engaged in mining and 
iransporting iron ore, whose wages are to be reduced by these 
bills, have no consideration at the hands of the Democratic party 
in this Congress, for if these bills are to be enacted into law those 
wage-workers willfind themselves placed in direct competition 
in coal and iron with the cheaper labor of Nova Scotia, Louis- 
jana, and Cuba. 

But, Mr. Speaker, these bills are each of them only a ‘‘ tub 
thrown toa whale." They are brought in by the Committee on 
Rules to distract the attention of the people from the surrender 
on the part of the House to the Senate. Ido notsuppose for a 
moment that anyone on that side of the Chamberexpects to see 
them pass the Senate. 

Already we are met by the letter of Secretary Carlisle that 
the free sugar bill must not be passed; that the Government 
must have the duty on sugar estimated at $43,000,000 a year, or 
bonds must be issued to meet the expenditures. Hence I take 
it that we shall not again have free sugar until the Republican 
party is called back to power, which will surely be done in the 
near future. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that the tariff law Mowers to-day is 
fuli of inconsistencies, and close examination of it will prove the 
truth of thisstatement. One of the last amendments of the Sen- 
ate was to place alcohol used in the arts on the free list. While 
it would be most desirable to do this, yet a thorough examina- 
tion by the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress gave clear proof that it was impracticable and would open 
the door for endless frauds to do so. 

Since the e of the tariff bill on the 13th instant, and 
even before that bill has been signed, the House has passed a bill 
striking out free alcohol. This action was had at the instance 
of Secretary Carlisle, who states that if this provision was not 
repealed that a large loss of revenue would be entailed on the 
Government, estimated at ten to fifteen millions of dollars a 
year. 

BARBED FENCE WIRE. 


Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON] 
called my attention to the fact that the pending bill was to place 
on the free list barbed wire for fencing. Not so, Mr. Speaker. 
Teall attention to the fact that this bill does no such thing. I 
quote from the RECORD. Mr. WILSON of West Virginia said: 

Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Democratic caucus I offer the bill which 
Isend to the Clerk's desk, and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The bill is as follows: 


An act to place upon the free list barbed fencing wire, and wire rods for the 
manufacture of the same. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
« America in Congress assembled, That from and after the ofthis ac 

6 follo articles, when imported into the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted free of import duties: 

"BARBED FENCING WIRE. 

Wire rods of iron or steel when imported for the manufacture of barbed 
wire fencing under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe.” 

Sir, this is another attempt of the Democratic party to strike 
a blow at the labor of the country which mines the ore, forges 
the billets, and rolls the wire rods which are in turn the raw ma- 
terial for fence wire. The history of barbed wire is the history 
of steel rails and wire nails, and many other things. Twenty 
years ago barbed wire was worth 15 to 16 cents per pound. 

Under the fostering influence of Republican protection the 
manufacturer was given an opportunity to employ labor and the 
benefit of the American market by a high duty on billets, rods, 
and wire. Competitionand better methods of manufacture have 
reduced the price to the consumer until to-day barbed wire, 
with a duty of 11 cents per pound, is quoted at the mills at 
$1.70 per 100 pounds, and is retailed all over the country.at 2to 
21 cents per pound. 

The House passed the Wilson bill with a duty on wire rods 
and fence wire, and the Senate bill reduced the House rates ma- 
terially, yet we are called on now, at the dictum of the Demo- 
cratic caucus for some reason unknown to me, to place wire rods 
on the free list! Putting them on the free list will not cheapen 
barbed wire to the Western consumer in the slightest degree; it 
will simply give the foreign manufacturer a chance to dump his 
surplus rods in our market, thus depriving our own labor of an 
opportunity to manufacture them al remunerative wages. The 
vesult of the passage of this bill will be to make wire rods free 


and leave fence and barbed wire with a duty. This is another 


inconsistencies in the tariff bill. 

Sir, it has always been the policy of the Republican party to 
levy little or no duties on articles that we do not produce in 
this country and high duties on luxuries which are used mainly 
by wealthy people. Not soin this bill, as it wil be found in 
many instancés that duties on articles which 5 Iuxuries 
are reduced in this bill to the extent of about 88, 000, 000. Brandy, 
cordials, and high-priced foreign wines, which are used exclu- 
sively by wealthy people, are reduced over 30 per cent from the 
rates imposed by the McKinley law; while, on the other hand, 
it will be found that on articles used by the plain people the 
duties are largely increased. Take Zante currants as an illus- 
tration, which are not produced in this country at all, which 
come in under the tariff law of 1890 free. Under this law they 
are to pay on present values 150 per cent, and this we are told is 
Democratic reform. 

It is claimed, Mr. Speaker, that under the tariff bill d to- 
day we are to have an immediate revival of the industries of this 
country. That may be true, but it must be accepted as a fact, 
and a very serious fact, that before there can be any marked re- 
vival of manufactures in the United States, a condition-precedent 
to such a revival must be a reduction of the wages of the opera- 
tives in the many industries affected by this bill. Already 
through the great manufacturing centers of the country we are 
advised that steps are being taken looking to a marked reduc- 
tion in wages so as to enable the manufacturers of the United 
States to compete with those of Great Britainand Germany. It 
has been the policy of the Republican party to so legislate as to 
promote good wages and comfortamong the wage workers of this 
country. The wage worker, when this policy of reduction of 

es is put in operation, will realize in a marked degree the 
difference between Republican and Democratie policies. And, 
sir, at the ensuing election they will by their votes place the 
seal of their condemnation not only on this bill but on its 
framers. 
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The Tariff—What the Fifty-third Congress Has Not Done. 


SPEECH 


HON.JAMES P. PIGOTT, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. PIGOTT said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: My purpose is not to speak upon the pendi 
8 in its bearings upon schedules and percentages, 

esire to show reasons why we areenabled by the legislation we 
have prevented and killed to enact a tariff law that will not ut- 
terly crush out of existence the industries of the country. 

In other words, I shall attempt to show that this Congress is 
deserving of great credit for the work it has done in defeating . 
legislation which would require an amountof tariff taxation be- 
yond the ability of the people to endure. 

Mr. P peni the high-water mark of profligacy was reached 
by the Republican party during the last Administration, when 
Government appropriations exceeded a billion of dollars for a 
Congress, when a tariff bill was passed upon the avowed principle 
of revenue for monopolies only; and a desperate attempt was made 
to perpetuate the spoilers in power through the instrumentality 
of a Federalelectionlaw anda Congressional returning board. In 
the last year of itsexistence the oy yit ip ropriated 
an amount exceeding $525,000,000,and the registrar o the d xen 
of the trust and monopolies, whose name was properly given to 
the McKinley bill, vauntingly exclaimed that expenditures 
would increase, for this was **a billion-dollar country.” 

Now, notwithstanding the large increase for pensions, postal 
deficiencies, and other necessary expenditures, including a very 
large amount for rivers and harbors, the Roe ele es made 
by the present Congress are some $40,000,000 less than those of 
the last year of the last dn pier Congress, $29,000,000 below 
those of the last session of the Fifty-second Congress, and by 
legislative reforms having the sanction and active coöperation 
of the Executive Departments, once more in the hands of Demo- 
cratic officials, still further reductionswill be made, while at the 
same time the public service will be improved. 

It was high e to reverse the policy of increasing expendi- 


tures and diminishing revenues; of lavishing money with one 
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hand upon useless objects 
while with ‘the other hand throttling 
which kept money outof the Treasury to put it in the pockets of a 


and corrupting subsidies 5 
the consumer with taxation 


few monopolists who purchased legislation in exchange for cam - 
n contributions. Compare the expenditures of the Govern- 

ment under modern miscalled Republican rule with those under 

Democratic administrations. ^ 

Thetotalex forthe last year of Democratie control, 
ending with June 30, 1861, the largest for any Democratic ad- 
ministration previous to the civil war, were, in round numbers, 
$66,000,000, while those of the last year of Republican rule ex- 
ceeded $383,000,000. Intheseventy-twoandth marter years, 
from 1789 to 1861, both inclusive, the total expenditures of the 
United States Government for all purposes were, in round num- 
bers, $2,793,0. 0,000. In the brief from 1866 to 1894—for 
we exclude the war period from our caiculations—the Repub- 
lican policy entailed an expenditure of more than $8,724,000,000 
upon the country. 

Why, sir, at the pace we had reached in the last Administra- 
tion it would eost quite as much to run the Government during 
one Republican Administration as it did during the uar- 
ters of n century of the home rule and low tax era of the coun- 
try, when weextended our area from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, encircled the Gulf of Mexico, added 1,400,000,000 
acres to our ‘territory, increasing our area threefold; established 
our industries upon sound bases, and carried nearly all of our 
foreign e vessels of our own building, sailing under 
our own flag. 

We have returned once more, as I have shown, to the good 
old Democratic poiicy.of economy in expenditures, a policy enun- 
ciated in the first Democratic platform adopted in a nation u 
con vention, and adhered to under all circumstances. It is, in- 
deed, a fund mental Democratic principle, as much so as home 
rule taxation for revenue, strict construction of the powers 

ted in the Constitution, or any of the great upon 
which Jefferson founded the only political party that was born 
with the Constitution and continued its existence to the present 
time, renewing its youth in the fountain of the people's welfare 
as new problems are for-solution. 

Sir,as we relect upon the history of our country since the 
close of the civil war we have good reason for concluding that 
the people have pronounced finally against the kind of paternal 

vernment that culminated in the McKinley tariff and the 
fraud and force bill. But, sir, we are now confronted with pa- 
ternalism in a more insidious form. 

Taking opportunity of the distressed condition into which 
Republican policy has plunged the country, the attempt is made 
to drive the people from thesupport of the only people s party— 
the Democratic party—and array them under the banners of 

ternalism, under a new name and under anew form. What 
25 the people want? Is it economy in Government expendi- 
tures? They will secure that under the banner of the Demo- 
cratic party. Is it low taxes? That, too, is one of the proudest 
purposes of the Democracy. Is it home rule? Where else will 
they find it except under Democratic government? 

Is it sound money? The Democratic party has always stood 
for sound money—gold andsilver coin—since the day of its birth. 


These are really what the people want. but the leaders who have 


inaugurated the so-called Populist party propose to conduct 
them into no such pastures. eir idea of government is pa- 
ternalism of the worst kind. Every public ill. imaginary or 
real, is to be cured by some patent legislation. Money is to be 
printed, not coined, and distributed, not earned. 

Government, which is supposed to have been instituted under 
our system to attend to public affairs and leave the Pope 
free to attend to their own, is to be called upon to meddle 
with private rights, and we are to be forced into an unwilling 
partnership between the individual and the Government, which 
would end in bankruptcy before the close of a brief session of 
tthe American Congo To show that | do not exaggerate, Mr. 
Speaker. let me attention tosome of the many measures intro- 
duced into by Populist Senators and Representatives, 
some of which. if enacted, would change our Constitutional Gov- 
ernment into a social despotism, and others would require the 
penc Sareo about flve times the sum of the coined money of 

e world. 

Herewith I present a synopsis of some of the schemes pro- 
qosed in £he Senate or the House by Populist members: 

NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 

Representative DAVIS of Kansas, in his bill No. 3436, has de- 
wised a plan which amounts to a new way to pay old debts. Un- 
üer its provisions, any defaulting mortgage ‘is declared a 
bankrupt and his creditor can not collect the debt due him, ex- 


deeds of the county, pon pe iy of which to tne county 
treasurer, the latter official is to draw on the Treasurer of the 
United States for the amount due, including official fees, and 
swe jv shall constitute a lien upon the property, the county 

to be marked Settled by the Uni States Govern- 
ment,” and the debtor to be allowed twenty years to pay, the 
annual interest charge being but 1 per cent. 

To provide the funds necessary for the purposes of the act, 
legal tenders are to be printed and issued from time to time as 
required. The above to be the only method by which a mort- 
gagee can collect his debt, until such time as the aggregate cir- 
culation of lawful money of the United States shall reach, and as 
long as it shall continue at, "PT capita of population (say at 
the present time three and a third billions of dollars not count- 
ing lawful reserves in banks and other fixed and noncirculating 
deposits required by law. 

LOANS ‘TO STATES. 

"To provide the several States with money to make improve- 
ments, loan money to counties, municipalities, and needy indi- 
viduals, Representative Clover of Kansas proposed in his bill 
6254 (Fifty-second Congress) to issue legal ‘tenders to any State 
filing bonds with the Treasurer, payable at the option of the 
State, bearing interest at 7i per cent,and in any sum mot ex- 
eeeding 50 per cent of the nssessed value of the taxable property 
of the State making application. 

MUNICIPAL ‘LOAN HILL. 

Ex- tative Clover of Kansas believes the United States 
Government should help all cities, and to do this proposed in 
House bill 3999 Fifty-second Congress, to loan money to all 
cities and ties not excee ling $50,000 to any one mu- 
nicipality, and provided no issue shall be made to any one mu- 
nicipality in excess of 20 per cent of the assessed value of its 
taxable property, for not exceeding a period of 50 years, and 
at 24 per cent per annum. 

To provide money to make these loans legal-tender Treasury 
notes are to be printed by the Treasury Department. 

-LOAN BUREAU. 

Senator PEFFER, Populist Senator from Kansas, introduced 
into the Senate a bill (S. 976) “to establish a bureau of loans,“ 
with a central agency in each State, Territory, and district, and 
local agents wherever required, with discretion to loan to each 
individual offering real estate security not exceeding 160 acres, 
and who has a house thereon which is mortgaged. or who not 
having such house desires to build one, not exceeding $2,500 
to any one individual, for not exceeding ten years with stays of 
foreclosure proceedings that extend the period to fifteen years; 
also establishes loan Sgann in places having public store- 
houses, to loan to individuals having store-house certificates not 
exceeding two-thirds.of the face value of same. 

To provide immediate means to carry out this lawabout $700,- 
000,009 of paper money, full legal tender, isto be issued at once, 
and when that is disposed of the balance of the money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated is to be used from time to 


time. 
Somewhat similar is the loan bill of Representative SIMPSON 
(H. R. 5073, Fifty second Congress), which provides for loans 
land in tracts of not less than 10 nor more than 320 acres, 
of not exceeding ten years, at 2 per cent per annum. A bureau 
of loans is constituted, with an agency in each State and a sub- 
agentin each iona! district. Legal tenders are to be 
issued fast enough to meet the demands. : 
LOAN BANK. 

Representative Kem of Nebraska introduced into the House a 
bill H. R.5446) to establish a system of Government banking, 
under which there can be one Government bank in each county, 
managed by directors varying in salary from 82,000 to $4,000 
per annum, at whose direction money may be loaned to indi- 
viduals in sums not exceeding $3,000, and if on real estate secu- 
rity for a term nof exceeding twenty years; if on note for not 

exceeding one year. 'To procure money to make the loans, the 
United States is to issue tenders, variously estimated in 
amount, at from one billion to one billion and a quarter of dol- 
lars; also deposits to be received on which interest of 3 per 
cent is to be paid. and said deposits to be loaned out as above. 
uud gold and silver certificates are to be redeemed in legal 
tenders. 1 
In his three bills (H. R. 6660, 10099, and 10405), Fifty-second 
Co: Representative Watson shows the capabilities of the 
Government to manage all the affairs of the people and manu- 
facture many billions of dollars of paper money to float both 
‘crops and ‘mortgages. House bill 6569 provides for the estab- 
| lishment of a subtreasury in every county, and the construction 


cept from the United States, in the following manner: The of subtreasury buildings upon county sites to be chosen by the 
mortgage debtor is to procure on abstract of title and certili- | «citizens of the respective counties, whoshall also electthe mana- 
cate of value of land and improvements from the register of | ager. of such subtreasury, who shall receive a salary of $1,500 per 
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year. The owner of any cotton, wheat, corn, or oats, or tobacco 
can de t his produce in the nearest subtreasury for safekeep- 
ing and receive in greenbacks 80 per cent.of the value the local 
county manager shall place upon it, and also a negotiable ware- 
house certilicate bearing 1 per cent per annum interest, upon 
the surrender of which and paying loan, the holder receives back 
produce of the same kind and value. To start the wheels of this 
many-million-dollar project, fifty millions of greenbacksare to be 
printed at once. 

By bill 10099 Mr. Watson proposed the appointment of a national 
grain inspector with a salary of $10,000 a year, who shallappoint 
an inspector for each State at a salary of $5,000 per year, who in 
turn shall appoint local inspectors for each county, or parish, or 
district of each State, there being no limit fixed to the number of 
suchdeputies, who are to provide warehouses or elevators for the 
storage of cotton and wheat, and give certificates of quantities 
and value to the person storing the same. The postmaster at the 
nearest post-office is to receive such certificate and issue to the 
holder thereof a postal money order for two-thirds the certified 
value thereof. To carry out the act the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is to start up the printing presses and issue such amount of 
8 to the Postmaste eral as may be required from 

e to time, not to exceed 8100, 000,000. 

In House bill 10405 Mr. Watson proposed the appointment 
of a*'s auditor of the Treasury,” salary $10,000 per year, 
and a deputy for each State, who shall appoint one land in- 
spector in each Congressional district in his State. Any person 
owning. land in city or country upon which is his home, or 
which he will swear he intends to make a home, who desires to 
borrow money from the United States, may do so upon the ap- 
proved certificate of the deputy auditor, after go through 
certain forms, receiving two- of the estimated value of 
the land, upon giving a mortgage to the United States, to be 
payable in five years, at the rate of 1 per cent perannum. The 
amount of greenbacks to be printed under this billis limited to 
one hundred millions. 

: SPECIMEN PENSION BILLS. 
Representative HUDSON of Kansas, in his bill (H. R. 3186) pro- 
to settle all pensions by the payment at once to each one 

now borne on the roils, or that may be hereafter placed 
them, a lump sum ten times the annual amount of such pension. 
This would require the immediate expenditure, as fast as the 
money could be printed, of $1,500,000,000, and is to be made in 
Treasury notes or greenbacks “ substantially in the same form as 
thegreenbacks issued by the Government during the late war," 
except they shall be legal tender for all debts, public and private. 

OTHER PENSION BILLS. 

Representative DAVIS proposes in bill 4339 to pension every 

rson who served in the war more than ninety days and less 

han a year at the rate of $10 per month: who served one year 
and less than two years, $15 por month; who served two years 
and less than three years, 820 a month, and to all who served 
three years or more, $25 per month. The Commissioner of 
Pensions, to whom the bill was referred, estimated that if this 
bill became law, the sum required for pensions this year alone 
would exceed $460,000,000. Under the bill, legal Pad den are to 
be issued in payment. 

Senator ALLEN'S service pension bill (S. 2124) would require 
the first year an expenditure of $350,000,000. 

Senator PEFFER's pension bill, known as the ‘‘cent-a-day " 
bill (Senate 358, Fifty-second Congress), is a trifle as compared 
with Representative HUDSON’S lump-sum bill. It places every 
soldier, sailor, and marine on the pension rolls, and requires the 
issue of a curious currency in denominations from 5 cents to $10, 
to be rectangular in form, the larger notes to be 64 inches long 
by 21 inches wide, the smaller notes to be marked across the 
face, ‘‘service pension money.” To start the ball $105,000,000 
are to be issued at once. 


INDUSTRIAL ARMY. 

In his bill (H. R.6767) Mr. Davis of Kansas, with a preamble 
declaring that ** Whereas, the wisdom of our forefathers in the 
preamble of the Constitution of the United States made ample 
provision in the phrase ‘to promote the general welfare’ ee 
such enlarged ene fe unct ions and progressive economic 
mensures as the growing needs and the emergencies of the 
country might require," provides for the eniistment ' as fast as 
priui d ” of 500,000 men in an industrial volunteer army, to 

clothed, fed, and paid as are recruits in the regular Army. 

As it costs our Government a thousand dollars a year for each 
soldier, the annunl expenditure called for by this bin would be 
not less than half a billion of dollars. Mr. Davis provides for 
an additional issue of $300,000,000 of legal tenders at once, and 
$100,000,000 a year thereafter, to create and preserve an in- 
creasing and equitable volume of currency hereafter.” 

CHARITY FUNDS. 

To provide for the immediaie relief of the destitute, Senator 

PEFFER proposes in Senate bill 1300 to appropriate $6,300.000, 


to be expended by State boards of commissioners at the rate-of 
$1 per each ten inhabitants in any county. 

In joint resolution 166, Representative BOEN instructs the 
h7CVVVVVVVFP mag omen ra fe 
organi 0 ople who may come w. t 
said District” of Columbia, and the War Olfice is to see to it” 
that their rights as citizens, organizations, and individuals 

are respected and protected.” 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. i 

Representative BOEN of Minnesota introduced a bill in the 
House (7908) which provides for the issue of $1,000,000,000 in 
legal-tender notes, of which amount five hundred millions is to 
be expended in five years in building or purchasing railroads, 
two hundred and fifty millions for improving rivers, and not less 
than two hundred and fifty millions for purchasing sites and 
PURA Dolo in each village or city containing 1, 000 or 
more bitants." To carry out the law would require, as vari- 
ously estimated, from one and a half billions to two and a half 
billions, but only the issue of one billion of extra notes is pro- 


vided for. 
INCREASE OF CURRENCY. 

In addition to other means of increasing the volume of the 
currency, Representative Simpson proposes in his bill 4412 to 
have the Government purchase all the gold and silver that is 
offered, issuing silver or gold certificates to the sellers at the 
rate of $1 for each 371.25 grains of silver. Then the Secretary 
is to coin all the gold and silver now in the Treasury or that 
ay Se thereafter purchased, and to issue Treasury certificates— 
$2 in Treasury notes for each dollar in coin. It is estimated this 
would soon give a total circulation of $3,000,000,000. 

In his tax bill (H. R. 5448) Re ntative DAVIS proposes to 
substitute the tariff act-of 1883 for the McKinley act, with hori- 
zontal reductions, one-fourth in 1894, one-third of the remainder 
in 1895, and one-fourth of the remainder in 1896, with certain. 
additions to the free list; to provide revenue, incomes and land 
are to be taxed, and three hundred and fifty millions of green- 
backs are to be issued the first year, and annually thereafter 
$100,000,000. 

Senator KYLE, in Senate bill 2531(Fifty-second Congress), 
proposes an unlimited issue of fractional currency, to be paid out 
to persons applying therefor to any postmaster; and Representa- 
tive MCKEIGHAN, in House bill 6010, proposes the same, limit- 
ing the legal-tender qualities of the currency, however; and 
Representative Davis, in House bill 6003, concurs with Senator 
KYLE restricting the issue to $50,000,000. 

Representative DA VIS, in House bill 5386, proposes “that if at 
any time the current revenues of the Government shall be in- 
sufficient to meet the current expenses the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall issue noninterest-bearing Treas notes," full 
legal tender. He is also required not to pay in gold more than 
one-half of uu dign obligation, and is required to coin at once 
all the silver in the Treasury, to issue silver certificates **on all 
uncoined silver,” “to pay out 66% per cent of all silver now in the 
Treasury, and never hereafter to retain in the Treasury in sil- 
ver an amount exceeding one-third of silver coin for the re- 
demption of outstanding silver certificates." 

SALSOLI KALI TRAGUS. 

Mr. BOEN, Representative from Minnesota, proposes to be- 
gin the destruction of the salsoli kali tragus wherever found on 
public Oe private oo tend and his bill would appropriate $1,- 
000,000 (House 5145) to inaugurate the process. 

RAIN WATER AND IRRIGATION. 

Various bills have been introduced by Populist Senators and 
Representatives to authorize *' the control of water for agricul- 
tural purposes," to provide means for gathering and storin 
rainwater,” to establish a bureau of irrigation? and so on, o 
which the following specimens are quo $ - 

Representative Davis proposes (House bill 7896) the immedi- 
ate issue of $20,000,000 in greenbacks to be issued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture merely *'toinaugurate a systematic control 
of water in the interest of agriculture." 

Representative BAKER of Kansas asks a modest eum to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to provide means for gathering 
and storing rain water. House bill 7887. : 

Senator PEFFER has introduced Mr. DAVIS's bill into the Sen- 
ate (Senate bill 2279). But he proposes more radical measures 
in his bi:l S. 1168), which provides for a bureau of irrigation 
which is to dig for water, dam water, or ditch water, the appro- 

riation for the pu not limited in amount, provided 

t does not exceed the amount of money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 
SOME OTHER THEORIES. 

According to the Populist theory Congressis omnipotent,and 
the people in the States. counties, and municipalities gre to have 
no voice in managing their local affairs, provided Congress wills 
otherwise. As examples of this overtopping power the fol- 
lowing Populist measures are quoted: 
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In Senate bill 1182 (Fifty-third Congress) Senator PEFFER 
provides not only that no whiskies, beers, wines, or other in- 
toxicants shall be imported into the United States, but also that 
no whiskies, beers, wines, or other intoxicants (domestie or im- 
ported) shall be sold in the United States except what may be 
necessary for medicinal, scientific, and sacramental purposes.” 
Of course every one knows that such legislation would be waste 
paper, as Congress has not been granted by the people any such 
police powers. 

Railways are to be managed according to act of Congress. If 
Representative BOEN has his way every railway must carry the 
mails, but Representative BOEN, in House bill 7638, insists that 
no passenger coach shall be attached to mail trains, but shall 
consist solely of an engine, tender, caboose, and postal cars. 
'The Government, which in this bill is the Postmaster-General, 
is to fix the schedule time of this train and is to pay as much or 
as little as that official agrees with himself to pay, but the rail- 
ways may haul mail cars with passenger trains when their trafic 
is not interrupted “‘ by strikes or other labor disturbances." 

Senator KYLE proposes in Senate joint resolution 73, that 
Congress shall have exclusive jurisdiction to regulate mar- 
riage and divorce in the several States and Territories," and 
Representative BELL, of Colorado, insists in House joint resolu- 
tion 124 that the women of the country shall vote at all elections, 
present local laws to the contrary notwithstanding, while Repre- 
Sentative PENCE does not consider it necessary to take the 
trouble to amend tlie Constitution, as that instrument requires, 
to prescribe qualifications for voters, but proposes in House bill 
5748 that women shall vote for members of the House of Repre- 


sentatives. 
LIGHTS AND RAILROADS. 


Senator PEFFER, in Senate bill 1972, provides that in certain 
contingencies the United States shall purchase a railroad sys- 
tem and e it. 

In Senate bill 1179 the same Senator proposes that the United 
States shall go into the lighting business in the District of Co- 
lumbia; said light to be supplied to citizens at 10 per cent above 
cost; and $1,000,000 is appropriated. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMITTEE. 

Representative BELL provides in joint resolution 169 for the 
ee ee of a committee to devise means for the employ- 
ment of the idle men of the country, restrict immigration, start 
up mines, increase the currency, and for other purposes.” There- 
fore, etc., the committee in thirty days” is to report a plan 
‘tby which our idle men may be reémployed in our mines and in 
building canals for the reclamation of the arid lands, or upon 
transportation, tel ph, or telephone lines of the United 
States, or in some other public or private works." 

Legal tenders iis be — 533 nm om in- 
c ulation;” laws are passed tọ protect and pre- 
serve such Tabor for our own workmen; interest-bearing bonds 
are to be no longer issued by the United States, but means to be 
devised whereby States and municipalities may secure an is- 
sue of money on such bonded securities as cheaply as national 

secure notes on Government bonds,” and means to be 
inted out whereby money ‘‘instead of bonds held exclusively 
lor hireand investment" may be use in developing industries 


and enterprises. 
RECAPITULATION. 


Without duplicating the amounts carried in the bills quoted 
where their modes or purposes are similar, the following reca- 
pitulation will show the sum total of appropriations required to 
meet the bills named: k 
Representative DAvis’s bill (No. 3436) providing 

for the loan to certain mortgage debtors is esti- 

mated to require not less than the sum of $10, 000, 000, 000 
Representative Clover's bill (No. 6254, Fifty-sec- 

ond Congress) to loan to States, etc.,50 per cent 

of assessed valuation of property is estimated 

to require exceeding 12, 000, 000, 000 
Representative Clover's bill, (No. 3999 Fifty-sec- 

ond Congress) is variously estimated to require 

the sum of from $8,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000. 


say 

Senator PEFFER'S bill (No. 976) to loan not ex- 
ceeding $2,500 to any individual applying having 
real estate security poe for an immediate 
issue of not less than $700,000,000, and an ultimate 
issue of much more, but is not estimated in the 

total, being similar in principle to House bill 3436, 

above quoted. 

Representative KEM'S bill (No. 5446), where not 
included in previous estimates, would require 
an issue of not less than 1, 000, 000, 000 
Mr. Watson’s various bills are not estimated, 

being included in their principles in previous 

estimates. 


Representative HUDSON'S pension bill (H. R. 3186) 

would require the immediate issue of........ $1, 500, 000, 000 
Representative DAVIs’s industrial army bill (H. 

R. 6767) would require an annual expenditure 


fa ERAT ILLI ERI EET E MEC e 500, 000, 000 
Senator PEFFER'S charity bill (S. 1300) appro- 
uis Sr RENS IAS ß 6, 300, 000 
Representative BOEN's bill (H. R. 7908), for in- 
ternal improvements, appropriates 500, 000, 000 
With an annual appropriation in addition. 
Representative BOEN'S bill (H. R. 5745) to exter- 
minate the Russian thistle appropriates ...... 1, 000, 000 
Senator PEFFER’S rain water bill (No. 7896) makes 
Meppen weno 20, 000, 000 
AE T RE EOD BAT der ay SUC d Lite A TE ar sn 35, 507, 309, 009 


These estimates do not include any duplication nor many items 
of expenditure proposed in the bills named, nor do they include 
salaries of the thousands upon thousands of officials to be ap- 
pointed under their provisions. As the total estimated money of 
the world, including paper, gold, silver, copper, brass and iron 
tokens does not exceed $10,100,000,000, it appears that the amount 
of money called for by the bills named is nearly five times the 
volume of the currency of the world. What our paper money 
would be worth under such circumstances anyone of ordinary 
intelligence knows. It would be worth nothing at all. 

On July 9, 1894, Senator PEFFER submitted a resolution, of 
which the following is a copy: 

In view of existing social and business conditions, and by way of suggest- 

subjects for remedial legislation; be it 
olved by the Senate of the United States, First. That all public functions 
ought to be exercised by and through public agencies. 

md. That all railroads em aloye. in interstate com-_neorca ought to bo 
brought into one organization under control and supervision of public om- 
cers; that charges for transportation of persons and property ought to be 
uniform throughout the country; that wages of employés ought to be regu- 
— law and paid promptly in money. 

Third. That all coal beds ought to be owned and worked by the States or 
by the Federal Government, and the wages of all persons who work in the 
mines ought to be provided by law and paid in money when due. 

Fourth. That all money used by the people ought to be supplied only by 
the Government of the United States; that the rate of intzrest ought to be 
uniform in all the States, not exceeding the net average increase of the per- 
manent wealth of the people. 5 

Fifth. That all revenues of the Government ought to be raised by taxes on 
real estate. 

To carry out the provisions of this resolution would uire, 
at a very moderate estimate, some fifteen billions of do j 
marag the total proposed expenditures upwards of fifty billions 
of doilars. 

Among the other things that would follow such legislation it 
will be seen that the enormous amount of money necessary to 
carry on the Government is to be raised wholly and alone upon 
real estate. 

Are the farmers of the country now ready to add to the bur- 
dens they have by a still further tax to carry out these plans? 


CONCLUSION. 


From what I have now shown to be the aims and pur posea of 
the Peoples’ party, the country can decide whether such meas- 
ures, if enacted into law, would be productive of the general 
welfare or not. 

I have tried by an analysis of the bills introduced by the gen- 
tlemen sent here to speak for that party, to show that financial, 
industrial, and desi other kind of calamity would be the conse- 
quence of the legislation proposed by the Populist or Peoples’ 


rty. 

"T Coat, Mr. Speaker, that in the performance of this task I 
have not in any way distorted or exaggerated the measures criti- 
cised. Such was not my purpose. 

I have tried to show what the bills contained, and in indicat- 
ing their authors and numbers I have been solely guided by the 
NM to substantiate my statements with the best proof obtain- 
able. 

With our Republican friends ever clamoring for increased 
appropriations, and in view of the fact that for a generation in 
one or more of the three co5rdinate branches of the Government 
the Republicans have been teaching the idea that the National 
Government was unlimited and beyond all restrictions of writ- 
ten law; in view of these facts, let me ask, Is it not the direct 
result of Republican teaching and Deecept that to-day we have 
a third party advocating the doctrines which T have mentioned? 

To bridge the Atlantic or to tunnel the Pacific, or to do both 
of thes» tasks would be an undertaking less difficult and much 
less costly to this Government than to try and carry out the 
several measures pro din this and the last Congress by the 
leaders of the People's party, and the fact that our appropria- 
tions for all purposes have been kept within such conservative 


lines is, in my judgment, one of the highest claims which we 
have for the further continuance of the confidence of the Ameri- 


can people, 
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Protection not Hostile to Exportations. 
SPEECH 


HON. HENRY M. BAKER, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
_ In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894. 


The House having under consideration a motion thatthe order heretofore 
made requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on bill H. R. 4864 be rescinded; thatthe conferees heretofore ap- 

inted on the part of the House be discharged from further duty in that be- 

alf, and that the House recede from its disagreement to the Senate amend- 
ments to said bill and agree to the same— 

Mr. BAKER of New Hampshire said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The curtain is about to fall upon the tariff 
legislation of the Fifty-third Congress. Fornearly two years— 
ever since the election in1892, when the people thoughtlessly 
intrusted the Government in all of its branches to the Demo- 
cratic party—there has been a well-founded dread of that which 
is about to be accomplished, and great fear that American in- 
dustries, which had prospered se Phere all precedent under the 
act of 1890, called the McKinley bill, would be sacrificed to even 
a greater extent than the Senate bill to which the Democratic 
majority of this House in caucus assembled has just given its re- 
luctant approval, will probably demand. 

The House bill, passed last February, was more destructive 
of American industries because it contained more of the prac- 
tical application of the free-trade principle than the bill which 
the Senate has returned to us with its six hundred and thirty- 
four amendments. Neither bill was so radical as the platform 
adopted by the Democratic party at Chicago when President 
Cleveland was nominated. That platform boldly declared 
that— 


We denounce Republican protection as a fraud, a robbery of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit of the few. We declare it 
to be a fundamental principle of the Democratic party that the Federal Gov- 
ernment hag no constitutional power toimpose and collect tariff duties, 
except for the purposes of revenue only. 


And pr. aimed that 

Since the McKinley tariff went into operation there have been ten reduc- 
tions of the wages of the laboring man to oneincrease, We deny that there 
has been any increase of prosperity to the country since that t: wentinto 
operation, and we point to the dullness and distress, the wage reductions 
and strikes in the iron trade as the best possible evidence that no such pros- 

rity has resulted from thé McKinley act. * + + Wedenounce a policy 
Which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the sheriff. 

When we remember the actual Prosper of 1892 how strange 
these emphatic declarations sound in the light of recentevents! 

Can it be that a tariff like that of the Senate bill, admit- 
tedly averaging 38.68 per cent on dutiable goods alone, is con- 
stitutional, while one assessing 10 per cent more is unconstitu- 
tional, or that such a difference in rate constitutes the real dif- 
ference between that which is Republican fraud and robbery” 
and that which is to be the exponent of Democratie virtue? 

How comical it would be under the experiences of the last 
year to remember that the Democratie party challenged our at- 
tention in 1892 to ‘‘ dullness and distress, to wage reductions and 
strikes,” as the result of Republican ascendancy, were it not 
that under Democratic rule such misfortunes have become 
chronic and tragic and the whole country mourns? 

Can anything be more unique and amazing than that the Dem- 
ocratic party should have saong at it shrewd and wise in 1892 in 
its opposition to the McKinley bill to proclaim, ‘‘ We denounce 
a policy which fosters no industry so much as it does that of the 
sheriff!” 

Does any member of this House remember any time when the 
auction bell and the sheriff’s voice were heard so much as 
within the last twelve months, or when there were so many 
idle men and women seeking employment even at reduced and 
diminishing wages; when so much real estate was unoccupied 
when so many stores, factories, shops, forges, furnaces, an 
other places of employment were idleor active only a part of the 
time as now? : 

Does anyone remember when stocks, bonds, and other securi- 
ties would bring so little as now, or when there were so few pur- 
chasers, notwithstanding there are millions of dollars unem- 
ployed in our money centers? Can anyone now living tell when 
there has been such want and mufeoring, even for the necessities 
oflife, as within the last nine months: 

No one need ask the cause of all this derangement of busi- 
ness; this want and suffering; why women and children in all 
our large cities have cried for bread, and hunger and poverty 
have gained an entrance into so many homes where they were 
before unknown. 

The reason is evident to all; itis the handwriting on the wall. 
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Itis because the Democratie party,established in power, has 
been trying to meet its promises and vindicate the assertions 
of its platform, even in part, Itis because it has attempted to 
enforce some of its free-trade principles by making them the 
law of the land. It is because it is impossible for the manufac- 
turers of America to compete even for our own markets unless 
they can be protected in their products from e eee with 
goods which are manufactured by laborers who work more hours 
for less pay than our own. 

It is because by the threats of free trade which the Democratic 
party has kept suspended over the business interests of our coun- 
try, our workingmen and women have been unemployed until 
it seems that every man who ‘‘earns his bread by the sweat of 
his brow ” must know that that party is not and never has been 
the friend of the wageearner, and that whatever of better pay 
or of advancement has come to him is the result of the statutes 
enacted by the Republican party, and thatevery man, woman, 
and child should comprehend that the people are the most con- 
tented and happy, the most respected and self-respecting, and 
that our country is the most prosperous at home and the most 
honored abroad when under Kepublican control. 

If this is doubted by anyone let him give an instance to the 
contrary or tell when wages were higher, employment more 
certain, hours less; when honest toil was more respected; when 
prosperity was more universal or greater; when the products of 
the farm would buy more, or when the proceeds of a day's work 
would secure so much to eat, wear, or enjoy as under the Mc- 
Kinley bill in 1892 prior to the election. 

Have the days since that election been as prosperous as those 
before? Has the prospect of free trade or a tendency to it pro- 
moted the prosperity of the country at large or increased the 
income of any merchant, manufacturer, mechanic, farmer, or 
day laborer, or that of anyone who does not prosper on the mis- 
fortunes of others? Does the prospect iook brighter to anyone 
unless to the sheriff and his deputies, than it did two years ago? 
If not, why should any others vote the Democratic ticket? 

'The people are 5 these things in their hearts and 
their answer will be recorded in their ballots. To them the Re- 
publican party looks with confidence and asks each voter to in- 
vestigate these public matters, to study their every phase for 
himself, knowing that his verdict, if all the facts are thoroughly 
understood, will be in favor of protection for home manufac- 
turers and home wage earners, the retention of the home mar- 
ket first of all for Americans, each sustaining the other; the 
collection of our customs duties from those who seek tocompete 
with us in our markets and upon the imported luxuries ancl exe 
travagances of life which those who use should pay for; the im- 
portation free of duty of the necessaries of life which we do not 
produce; protesting against all duties on sugar, tea, or coffee, or 
any like articles of everyday use; and in- favor of maintainin 
our currency of all kinds at such standard as will give poor an 
rich alike a dollar of equal value. 

This is Republican doctrine, and toits maintenance and en- 
joyment we welcome every citizen. 

That the existing law, known as the McKinley bill, has dimin- 
ished the sale in the United States of certain foreign-made goods 
is undoubtedly true. It is equally true that under its fosterin 
care many of our manufacturing industries have been extend 
and some new ones established. These facts, with the prospect 
of still 5 inroads upon the importation of European goods, 
induced foreign manufacturers to organize against the McKinley 
law, and to their selfish opposition much of the outery against 
that law is directly traceable. 

The principal organizations which have led this foreign oppo- 
sition to our statutes are the Cobden Club of England, and the 
Comité Francais of France. The French committee for the re- 
peal of the MeKinley tariff has held many meetings and has is- 
sued several documents. One known as No. 15 has been sentto 
Senators and Representatives, and includes various subdivis- 
ions, the principal of which is a speech delivered before the 
Chamber of Commerce of Saint Etienne, France, October 4, 
1893, T Leon Chotteau, member of the London Cobden Club 
and delegate of the French committee to the United States. 

M. Leon Chotteau said: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I come to speak to you about the McKinley 
bill, from which you have greatly suffered and still suffer. 

Itisan essive law, which has given birth toa treacherous custom- 
house tariff, and which has perturbed all the great 2 industries through- 
out Europe like a clock whose mainspring is suddenly broken. 

Your apprehensions were allayed and your vigilance has been lulled by 
those who affirmed that France would scarcely be affected by such a blow. 

Ishall presently show, by a comparison between the fiscal year for America 
1892, which cl June 30, and the year 1890, whether French commerce, 
your ribbon trade in particular, have reason to rejoice ata change which was 
calculated in every way to cause mistrust and dread. 

The United States is to-day the richest country in the world. Its national 


wealth exceeds 250 milliards of francs, That of France can only be set down 
at 225 milliards. 
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In France the minister of commerce, by a circular of December set MK 
inquired of the chambers of commerce what effects the new economic 
e of the United States has had on our industry and our trade. All — 
chambers were consulted. 
Thirty-two re thatthe bill hadin no wise influenced their regions. 
reason assigned by most of these chambers was that the exports to ane 
United States from the centers at ses had long since disappeared in face 
of the exorbitant dues eger rs y the American custom-house. 
The other : apr qe voe their yere 1 bor ea in 
n 5 a. egislation of the tes. 
ner Iniey till io dated October 1, 1890, and the American fiscal year 
iue on the 30th of June. 
The volume on 1892 dune ped which the W: Government 
kindly sent to me will vim yy ng 1892 with 1 
In this work of comparison I am on to set nside 1891, because that 
yearex the ekinley bill only during nine months, the new tarif 


only co: into force after 
In 1892 (June 30), the fo: commerce of the United States (importsand 
ME francs). Never before, 


exports combined) rose to $1,857,000,000 (9,285, 
. the American Republic, had such a result been re- 
co 

At Urst sight the partisans of the bill had cause to be satisfied. But let 
us see whether the 9,285,000,000 of francs do not announce catastrophes at 


short notice. 
Let us in the first instance take up the expor 


cans exceeded their foreign purchases by 1 derer nay png of francs D 000). 
A dangerous fact as people soon grow sroto country 
to which less is sold, not that certain d. but be- 


cause the legislator has put an embargo on those por by a prohibitive 
custom-house tariff. 
In 1892, as compared with 1890, American exports increased: 


In In ne Netherlands .- 
In Germany 


05, 500, 
99, 500, 000 
bears on the agricultural produce, manufactures, mines, 


This increase 
forests, and fisheries of the U: 
If, Isay, this state of 
bring a abouta teen em whereof th: 


effec’ 
To ah an end to such an situation, the McKinley bill, whence 
all the evil, must be set and by a law better calcu- 
to meet the urgent requirements of the people of the United States 
and of other countries. 
tter to convince ourselves of the necessity there is to AW eri as 
what influence this DN which includes 
60 per cent ad valorem, has exerted on for- 
* From statist entering the American frontier. 
om statistics furnished by the Tre: —G 2 at — 
the exports from all countries to the United 000 
in 1890 June 30) à and to 8827,000,000 in 1892, 
E" have here, therefore, an increase of $38,000,000 in 1892 as compared with 


It would seem in consequence, since pem sell to the United States 
have sold more, that the McKinley bill has proved beneficial to com- 
merce of the whole world. 

We should wish to be able to say that such is the case; but, alas! a closer 


things continued for length of time it would 
DRAUF IA would soon feel thefatal 


scru reveals the follo’ 

Ini the taxed ucts rted to the United States amounted to the 
sum of 000.000. 1892 fallen to $36,000,000, Hence. a real dim- 
inutino in the e of all countries to the United States amounting in 
1892, as com with 1890, to $138,000,000. 

mine untaxed products is of no interest to us, since these are hin- 


dered by no exis: law. 

Let us accept the list, set aside thearticles itincludes, and retain only 
Joon ine gel alg nor georges ei ent ala e 
exerted over 9 France. 

American statis have been drawn up with a fairness which Iam 
too willing to beg pel pte I must, however inform d ae that they wo 
ree deceptive, if you accepted without examination the results which they 


Thus, when the official figures state that the average of entrance dues on 
—j.— vei rs in the a States was 21.26 centin 1892, you would be 
abide by that result, as the 21.26 a; es to both and untaxed 

products Ifyou separate the two elements, — find that the average on 
ed products alone was 48.71 per cent, W. is not altogether the same 


In com this average with that of 1890, which was 44.41, you more- 
over discover that the difference in excess, say 4.30 per cent, shows in reality 
the influence exerted by the McKinley bill in 1892 as compared with 1890. 


The 4.30 cent in excess forebodes a decrease on the general e to 
d ade fci MON. MED I ERA e dpa eee redeo 
ucts — expo; e tates were su 

in 1892, as compared with í to a de tion of $74,300,000, Their value, 
ip opi 8 from 8876. 700.000 in 1820 to 80. 400.000 in 1899. 

proas = ards th 3 rv tho te M eck — 

— 0 as e e countries u- 
sony aar tates, in the years 1890 and 1 we find: 
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Thus that France, instead of a loss ot 99,1 
a deflelt of onis only 195,200,000, Wich ig stil a high agire erring $9,100,000, shows 


further remark that our friends, the Belgians, instead of gainin 

$937.000, lose in reality $481,000. g 

Kinley B Uns does St. Etienne play in the movement brought on by the Me- 
e 

Your chler indus -— is the manufacture of ribbon. 

apr is included in the great Class of goods which the Americans 1n- 

be Suk, and manufactures of." 

From 1890 to 1892 thesilks of the different countries exporting to the United 
States fell from $33,636,374 to $31,173,894, ae a decrease of $7,512,490. 
France figures in this decrease for $1,112,037. 
ns, which you have so long manufactured with so much 
cal knowled faim yo taste, and indeed wherein you excel as is onl 
ge Pa [o aie attention. You inquire whether the Meiler bi b 
been baneful to your industry. 

In —.— to enlighten you I find the following figures: 


SILK RIBBONS. 
Exports from different countries to the United States. 


acti- 


France, be 


the chief importing country, has therefore sold less to the 
367, thanks to the Wee bill. 
3 work, "The Chamber of Commerceof St. Etienneand the 
ts Cireumscri 8 Lucien Thiollier, the learned secre- 
mice M E a^ 7 0f St. Rtenne from the United 
4 us ^ came 
States. After the war of d protected by rates, 
numerous factories were established at A PHASEL and they are to-day well 
h sufficient for the mem 5 ly. The United States, which since 
Etienne ufac! 


1839, was thegreat and Per sey i n ERR St man 
took from itthe third of its n Ea 


special articles 
From 30,000,000, which was the tb Meme 
of goods manufactured at Se Brians o E600 000. treme T rw 


have since somewhat ie and reached 11,609,120 
pr pi 80 apu figures in this sum for only $3,354,198 francs; the rest, 


French exports to the 


RN = $ * * * 


M. Chosen also wrote a letter to the chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, as follows: 


LETTER FROM LEON CHOTTEAU TO HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 
ARIS, September 4, 1893. 


Mr. PRESIDENT: You have just — — the * mission of preparing a 
new project of American custom: nig 


hare can be no doube that you wil be able to compass this difficult task 
in the well-ordered interest of the United States, France, and the whole of 
"As dei ted member of the French co: 


the re of the McKinley bill, a me to write 
In the fiscal year 1892 the United States saw the ign 
roportions such as a: never expected since the war of inde 
er that yom imports and combined reached $1, 
($827,000,000 for imports and $1,030.000,000 for exports). 

Hence a sum of $202,000,000, e thy the increment of your Am sales 
over and above your 

A potent encouragement Ug in the eyes of those who care only to take 
note of accomplished facts! 

Butasignaldeception aiso foran acute mind like your own! And you 
are alive to the fact that serious threaten your country, if reforms 
should fail to be realized at an early date. 

You are commissioned to point out these reforms. A though — 
mostin your mind, to wit: country soon refuses to receive — 2 — 
of another country, when exportation to the latter is denied, not by reason 
ofthe success gained by clever competitors, but on account of the custom 
duties at entry, which are well-nigh prohibitory. 

The average of these duties on taxed RUE was, effectively, in the 
United States. 44.41 percent in 1890 and 48.71 in 1892. 

The McKinley bill, which was in force only during nine months im 1891, has 
a ee ao the custom duties in 1892 by 4.30 per cent over those in 


The rise is abnormal and forebodes deep disturbance in the world of pro- 


rx] 


p m Mem hores in 1890 $449,000,000 worth of goods, and $391 
ourshores W. 0 
000.000 worth in 1802. — is A decrease of $08,000,000 lost by the Hurd. 


Pathat sam Sho; Sone the influence exerted by the McKinley bill on this side 


of the A 

Of these 8.000.000. $36,000,000 were wrested from and, $15,000,000 from 
Germany, 99.500,000 from France, $6.000,000 from the Netherlands, $1,000,000 
from Switzerland, and $1,000,000 from Austria-H 

These $58,000,000 would have exceeded $64,000,000, if other Euro 
tries had not — a slight increase in the 8 of their sales to your 
M mL o Italy, Belgium, Sweden and Norway, and Russia in Europe. 

But privileged se who seemed to profit ‘the MeKinley bill, have 
everything to dread from American imports reaching them in an unlimited 
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manner. Thus, um, which gains $936,000 in its d with you in 
1892, over 1890, 3 to buy from you for upwards of 300,000.” 

As for France, she loses on both sides, since her sales are $9,000,000 in de- 
crease, While her purchases amount to forty-eight millions in excess. 

If the misfortunes of others should ever cause us to be unmindful of our 
own troubles, France might be readily comforted; for England, which al- 
ready suffers by you a prejudice of $30,000,000, is moreover bound to an addi- 
tional purchase of American goods amounting to nearly 250,000,000. 

Every disinterested observer should look upon the rr —— bill as a 
double-edged SO. destined to wound the unadvised who might have the 
fatal idea of using it. 

The event has justified our 9 and the American people, in quM 
the Democratic party, with President Grover Cleveland, to the direction o 
affairs, has wrought that economic evolution so long sought M eru sincere 
friends of the great nation to which you are so justly proud to belong. 

The preparation of the new customs tariff will no doubt entail much time. 
Everything warrants this belief. But there are two ey bills extant: 
the customs bill and the administrative bill. 
eae object should be to propose the immediate repeal of the administra- 

'e one. 

That bill denies the Importer the ordinary guaranties of justice. 

Itis the substitution D? an administrative, that is to say, an arbitrary 
authority, in the place of the judicial power. 

It is a violation of the piu that law should be equal alike for all. 

It was the first adop 

Let x be the eere e ger t l 

e 1y yours, 
N LEON CHOTTEAU, 
Delegate of the French Committee in France and the United States. 
ANSWER FROM HON. WILLIAM L. WILSON. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ashington, D. C., October 4, 1893. 

DEAR Sm: I am indebted to you for a copy of your interest: work, Mes 
Campagnes aux Etats-Unis et en France, which reached reru d dayssince, 
and for which I beg you to accept my sincere thanks. 

I have also received several documents, in which I find published a letter 
addressed to myself. I have read it with much pleasure, and am glad to 
learn that you take so close and intelligent an interest in the prospective 


tariff le; tion on this side of the sea. 

I trust that the results of our labors to reform and reduce the existing sys- 
tem of tariff duties may lead to such largercommercial intercourse between 
our tive countries as will result in great and permanent benefit to 
both of : 

Very sincerely yours, 
2 W. L. WILSON. 

Monsieur LEON CHOTTEAU. 


This extract from the speech of Monsieur Chotteau shows con- 
ec, that foreign opposition to the McKinley act arose not 
from adherence to any universal commercial principles, but be- 
cause it diminished tne sale of foreign-made goods in the United 
States by so much as it increased our home manufactures. 

I hold that whatever renders our country more self-sustaining 
and independent and gives profitable employment to American 
citizens is worthy our earnest consideration and support, and 
that the fact that those whose industrial systems are in compe- 
tition with ours favor the repeal of our tariff laws is a strong 
argument, by inference at least, for their perpetuation. 

M. Chotteau, following the usual line of argument of Demo- 
cratic free traders who claim that an increase of our foreign 
purchases will enlarge our export sales, says: 

People soon grow tired of buying from a country to which less is sold, not 
that certain articles are less ap lated, but because the legislator has put 
an embargo on those articles by a prohibitory custom-house tariff. 

That statement is well and clearly put, and if true, is worthy 
of considerate attention. Butas a matter of fact is it true in 
the everyday business of our people? Do we insist upon buy- 
ing of those who purchase of us, or who employ us; or dowe buy 
where and of whom we can secure the best bargains? Do we 
not all know that employers who require their workmen to trade 
at their stores are universally unpopular, simply because the 
enforce the very business relations against which in practice al 
rebel, yet which M. Chotteau claims to be 2 practice] economic 
principle. Our daily practice and experience prove the con- 
trary as between individuals. Is his assertion any more correct 
iier applied to foreign commerce and the transactions of na- 

ons? 

As has been already quoted, M. Chotteau, in his letter to 
Chairman WILSON, says: 


you a prejudice of 
of American goods, amounting to nearly 850,000,000. 

And has thus conclusively replied by undisputed statistics to 
his owa theories concerning our tariff and its alleged inevitable 
results. , 
i Every one familiar with our fore commerce knows that for 

scores of years we have continu to buy the products and 
manufactures of countries which have purchased largely from 
other nations and very little from us. Brazil, Cuba, - 
and Ja are notable examples of this commercial fact. The 
truth is that nations like individuals buy the articles they 
need and can not produce wherever they can secure the best 


uality for the least money, and neither protective tariff nor 
ree trade determine the individuals or nations with which busi- 
nessis transacted. 

That the Democratic free-trade agitation is injurious to our 
national finances as well as to individual business interests is 
conclusively shown by the Comparative Statement of the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures of the United States recently issued b 
the Secretary of the Treasury. By this official statement it 
shown that our national receipts for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1893, were $385,819,628.78, and for the year ending June 30, 
1894, were $296,960,336, or $88,859,292.78 less than in 1893, while 
the governmental expenditures for the corresponding years 
were $383,477, 954.49 in 1893, and $366,593,259.08 in 1894, or only 
$16,884,595.41 less than in the preceding year, when eighty- 
eight millions more of revenue were collected. 

he net national loss as shown by the statement is $71,974,- 
697.37. The amount expended in the payment of pensions in 
1894 was $18,180,272.91 less than in 1893, while all the other ex- 
penditures were $1,295,677.50 more than in the preceding year, 
which fact shows that the only saving made was filched, by re- 
ratings, cu down, and. adverse rulings, from the veterans 
who saved the Union, and that not only was all the net saving 
ordecrease in the national expenditures taken from the heroes 
of the rebellion, to whom we are indebted for our continued na- 
tional existence, but that they have been compelled to contrib- 
ute more than a million and a quarter of dollars for increased 
disbursements in other branches of the Governmentservice. It 
is not possible that the loyal people of the nation will approve 
such a saving and such expravagance. 

Thea is about to be made to them on these issues. It is 
our duty as their representatives to state those issues and the 
facts openly and squarely for their verdict, If we conscien- 
tiously and patriotically give them the actual facts they will 
rms mo: mistakes, and the best interests of our country will be 
subserved. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES A. D. RICHARDS, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RICHARDS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In remarks submitted to this House on the 
12th of last January, I spoke of the history of tariff legislation, 
Ladverted to the vote of Congress on April 6, 1776, before the 
Declaration of Independence; of the treaty of alliance and com- 
merce between France and the United States in 1778; of the 
treaty of 1783 with England; of our first tariff bill and the act of 
1816; of the bill of 1820, and the acts of 1824, 1828, 1 1812, and 
the successful tariff act of 1846; of the Morrill act o 1859 and 
€ paaa the acts of 1862, 1864, 1871, 1872, 1883, and the bold act 
0 k 

This last act aroused the people. They saw that an arrange- 
ment had been consummated between the. Republican party and 
the monopolists of the land, by which each was to lend its sup- 
port to the other. The people spoke at the ballot box with no 
uncertain sound, and the cry of tariff reform” echoed and re- 
echoed through the land. ere was no desire to crush indus- 
tries, to bring want or disaster upon the land, but the people 
felt that they were in the clutches of & band of plunderers who 
were ai enormous wealth at the expense of the people. 
The present Congress convened. The first real blow was to be 
struck at the life of giant monopolies, but they were not to yield 
without a struggle. 

When the noise of the battle shall have passed away the peo- 
ple willrealize that the monopolies and trusts were arrayed 
side by side with the Republican party, all figh t 
tariff reform. A tariff bill was introduced into House. 
The trusts and monopolies waged war upon it outside and the 
Republican members of the House waged a like war inside. 
Every obstacle that brain could devise was used to prevent the 
passage of n bill, but it passed this House on the Ist day of | 

ebruary s : 


, 
lt went to the Senate, and the monopolists, and trusts, and 
Republicans followed it, determined to kill it if possible. More 
than one Republican member of the Senate wrote speeches that 
took days to deliver, not with hope of showing imperfections in 
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the bill, but to kill time, create uncertainty, bring distress upon 

the land, and thus make the people cry out to be returned to the 
yptian rule of protection, even if compelled to make bricks 
thout straw. 

The Democratic party has been compelled to battle not only 
against the Republican party, the trusts, and monopolies, but 
even against a minority in its own ranks. But the great masses 
of the people have been aroused to the grievous burdens of war 
tariffs. If you would prone weigh the victory we have gained 
for the people, compare this bill with Hurd’s efforts at tariff re- 
form; compare Morrison's bill with this one; compare the Mills 
bill which failed, with the one before us. 

The Morrison bill made no pretense of a scientific treatment 
of the subject of tariff taxation, but aimed to reduce taxes toa 
peace e After placing a number of articles on the free list 
which were then taxed, it made a horizontal cut in the duties 
imposed on others. But the Mills bill was a comprehensive and 
3 attempt at legislation on a permanent plane. The then 
existing tariff law was the act of 1882, which imposed less duties 
than the McKinley bill levied. The Mills bill reduced the tax 
on woolens from 68 per cent to40 percent. The pending Sen- 
ate bill cuts from 90 per cent to 45 per cent. 

The Senate bill reduces the duties on all manufactured articles 
in common use from 40 to 80 per cent. It puts wool, wood, and 
- various other raw materials on the free list, and reduces the tax 
on coal from 75 to 40 cents a ton, and on iron ore from 75 to 40 
cents a ton. These alterations are in the direction of free raw 
materials. 

The Senate bill is not the measure to be preferred as between 
the two that went into the hands of the conference committee. 
But it will be seen by comparison with the Morrison and Mills 
bills that it is not as obnoxious to the Democratic theories and 
practices as common report would make it appear. It does not 
fulfill the Democratic expectations entirely, butitis in the direc- 
tion of such a consummation; and at any rate it is so much better 
than the McKinley bill that it should be welcomed by the most 
advanced tariff reformers. 

We have conducted our campaign ae high tariffs almost 
to victory, and while we have not attained everything which the 
party desired, we have made a change more effectual than Hurd 
expected, as a first step, or than Morrison or Mills attempted. 

The Democratic me has fought force bills to a standstill. 
We have whipped Federal election laws, and we must conquer 
McKinleyism. We have got them down. And because the 
plunderers of the people still kick and struggle shallthe Demo- 
cratic party be weakened, or shall we keep the vantage ground 
we have gained? 

It is true that the present bill falls short of the wishesof many 
of us; but what an advance step has been made. We have the 
income tax which will relieve the great mass of the people and 
compel the rich to bear their just share of the burdens of taxa- 
tion. We have a heavy reduction on iron, tin, and woolens, and 
free wool. We have made great progress. What is the De- 
mocracy of that man worth who says that he will stay at home 
this year, or goes over to the camp of the enemy, because we 
have not done everything at once? Itis worth just as much 
as the religion of the Christian who would burn down the 
churches because the devil is still at work, or of the citizenship 
of the man who would hang the judges because the jails are not 
empty. 

ith the passage of this act the McKinley law will become an 
unhappy memory, and the fetters which have bound the indus- 
try and commerce of the country will be cut awayforever. This 
result should have been achieved longago. It would have been 
but for the obstruction of the Republicansand the trusts. Many 
of us hoped that all the objectionable features of the Senate bill 
would becut away, but with a knowledge that it is the only 
means to check the spoliation of the McKinley law, the time for 
action is here, 

Let us pass bills to put coal, iron ore, barbed wire on the free 
list, and to add sugar to the untaxed necessaries of life, and this 
House, at least, will have redeemed the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic party, and will have done its part to relieve the people of 
the burdens amounting to hundreds of millions annually, and 
restore hope, energy, and prosperity to the country. The De- 
mocracy of the country will be filled with the courage and energy 
which makes it an invulnerable force, and with the record of ob- 
ligations fulfilled it can go forth to the people, knowing that 
they have been with us in our fight against the tariff barons 
and trust lords. 

THE FACTS AS TO SUGAR. 

It was under and by virtue of Republican legislation that the 
infamous sugar trust came into existence and flourished. To 
the credit of this Democratic House be it said it has waged re- 
lentless war upon this monster evil. Let us look this subject 
squarely in the face and see what the conditions were and what 
they be under this bill. 


Under the McKinley law there will be paid this year about 
$25,000,000 to the sugar-growers in the shape of bounty. In ad- 
dition to that about $30,000,000 will be received by the sugar 
trust in the form of protection. That makes a total of about 
$55,000,000 taken annually from the people, nota penny of which 
will find its way to the Treasury. It is a tax on sugar just the 
same. The worst objection to the pending tariff bill is that 
while it transfers the sugar tax from the kets of the grow- 
ers and the trust to the Treasury, it incidentally to a limited 
extent benefits the sugar interests. But it does not hand over 
to them such vast sums as did the McKinley bill, which, while 
it made the raw material free, placed a protective tariff on the 
refined product, thus fostering the trust and equipping it for ite 
work of spoliation. 

The sugar trust is as obnoxious and dangerous an evil as any- 
one has ever painted it; offensive in its methods, and an enem 
to the people. Soarealltrusts. The Republican hee throug. 
its vicious legislation is the parentof them all, and ifthe people 
are true to the great Democratic party, which has waged war 
against these evils—stand by this House which has stood by 
them—the time is not far distant when the power of monopoly 
combinations will be destroyed and the licenses to rob the peo- 
ple issued by the Republican party under the name of protec- 
tion will be revoked. 

As some Republican newspapers have had the audacity to de- 
clare that the McKinley law put sugar on the free list, I will 
quote verbatim from the law: 


Schedule E—Sugar. 231. That on and after July 1, 1891, and until July 1, 
1905, there shall be d from any moneys in the not otherwise ap- 
propriated, under the provisions of section 3698 of the Revised Statutes, to 
the producer of sugar testing not less than 90° by the polariscope, from beets, 
8 or sugar cane grown within the United States, or from maple sap 
produced within the United States; a bounty of 2 cents per pound. Para- 
graphs 232 to 236, inclusive, define e ote of 13 and 18 Bel 
the bounty, aud 5 237 provides: All sugar above No. 16, Dutc 
standard in color, shall pay a duty of five-tenths of 1 cent per pound," witha 
differential duty of one-tenth of 1 cent per pound in addition to the above 
rate when exported from, or the product of any country when and so long as 
such country pays, or shall hereafter pay, directly or indirectly, a bounty 
on the exportation of any sugar that may be included in this grade. 

What a mighty concession to the great sugar-refining com- 
pany, the sugar trust! Section 237 enables it to import its raw 
sugar for refining free, and then grants it a 3 duty on 
the refined product to guard it from competition and to enable 
it to rob the American people. There is the sworn statement 
of e Per and treasurer that it will pocket this year about 
$30,000,000 if the McKinley law is let alone. 

Under the McKinley law the revenue from sugar went into 
the pockets of the members of the sugar trust and the sugar 
producers. Under the present law it will go into the Treasury. 

Wipe out this McKinley law which has built up and main- 
tained these infamous trusts, and the people, upon sober rellec- 
tion, will say:; Well done, good and faithful servants.” 

OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 

Our consular reports show that while our people are compelled 
to pay higher pricesfor our own products the same are exported 
long distances and sold at profit. 

The products of our planing, carving, embossing, and various 
other woodworking machines are shipped to Europe, Asia, Af- 
rica, Australia, and South America. 

South America, Mexico, and Central America buy a great 
dealof foreign lumber, and nearly all of it is bought in the 
United States. Most of the building lumberimported by Africa 
is grown here, and the same may be said of the foreign lumber 
used in Hawaii, Samoa, the West Indies, and the Madeiras. 
Even New Caledonia and Australia are buyers in our market, 
the latter investing about $1,000,000 annually in American lum- 
ber. England, too, is one of our customers. She buys more 
from us than she does from her own provinces, and Canada is 
our principal competitor. Norway, Russia, and Germany also 


have a pretty large foreign trade in lumber, but it is confined 
principally to Europe. 
The cedar for the lead-pencil factories of Germany is grown in 


Florida, and the white birch from which the spools for the 
thread mills of England are made is imported from Maine. 
Most of the European countries use American staves. 

During the first ten months of this fiscal year we sold to Eu- 
ropeans agricultural implements to the value of $1,552,000 and 
over, $441,064 to the people of Great Britain alone. The Argen- 
tine Republic was the only country that bought more of these 
goods from us than Great Britain. We also sold to Europe no 
inconsiderable quantities of carriages and horse cars, manufac- 
turesof cotton, iron and steel, leather, lumber and manufactures 
thereof, and many other manufactures. We exported in all 
over $10,800,000 worth of leather, of which Great Britain alone 
took over $3,100,000 worth. 

WAGES. . 

The Democratie party having repealed the obnoxious Federal 
election laws, and freed the people from the grasp of the greedy 
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monopolist, should set on foot an inquiry as to wages paid in 
protected and other industries. All sorts of wild statements 
are current in the poe organs about reduction of wages. 
It is highly desirable to know the facts. So long as Congress is 
called upon to protect certain industries by tariffs and bounties, 
under pretense of benefiting labor, it has a right to know what 
labor is getting, not only in protected industries, but in others 
as well. And it has a right to know what changes are made in 
wages before and after the enactment of laws which are claimed 
by their advocates to be for the benefit of labor. 

For thirty years the legislation of the Republican party has 
been shaped, as its authors have avowed, in the interest of la- 
bor.” Higher prices were forced on the products of industry, 
increasing vastly the profits of production, for the purpose, as 
declared, of enabling those reaping the profits to pay higher 
wages for labor. 

The enormous profits of manufacturers came from the people 
at large, who were compelled to pay higher prices for manufac- 
tured goods. Labor paid its proportion of the higher prices. 
'The employé was compelled to pay twice as much for the neces- 
saries of life as he ought to have paid, so that the employer who 
sold him the articles could give him more for his work. Pay 
me higher prices foreverything that you buy," said the pro- 
tected man, and I will pay you higher wages." The lure was 
successful, but the agreement was not permitted to remain mu- 
tual. It was given the force of law in the tariff acts, so far as 
related to the higher prices for commodities. It was left to 
effects of competition, the vicissitudes of trade, the accidents of 
the market, as far as it related to wages. 

The promise of higher and higher wages secured the adher- 
ence of labor,“ with its votes, to the party which legislated 
for higher and higher profits on the products of labor. The 
profits were secured, and wentinto the pockets of monopolies 
and trusts. The wages never increased in proportion to the in- 
creased profits on the product of labor. The increase in wages 
did not keep pace with the increase in the cost of living. Prof- 
its increased a great deal, wages but little. The manufacturer 
got rich on protection, but it was deemed sufficient if the work- 
man could maintain his family. 

Meantime, while the greedy monopolist was robbing the 
ple and crying, “Protect American labor,” labor was compelled 
for its own security and safety to seek sbelter in unions, to go 
out ‘fon strike.” And the mobs and riots, the donor and 
burning of property—while the wives and children of labor are 
starving in comfortless homes—war between labor and capital, 
are the fruits of the imposture, fraud, and larceny in thirty 
years of a Republican tariff to protect labor.” Ever since the 

cKinley law became a law, the es of workingmen and me- 
chanics have gone down. And it is & matter provea beyond 
doubt that in less than two years after the Me ey bill be- 
came a law over five hundred protected institutions reduced the 
wages of their workmen, and there is notan instance given where 
wages were raised. 

INCONSISTENCY OF THE REPUBLICANS. 

Mr. Speaker, the country has been filled with depression, busi- 
ness has been almost at a standstill, and hard times have come 
knocking at the doors of the poopie: Why is this? Uncertainty 
in eris to our tariff legislation has much todo with it. Who 
created and continued this uncertainty? I answer, the Repub- 
lican members of this Congress. They knew that the Demo- 
cratic party was pledged to tariff reform, and that the Democrats 
of this Congress would pass a reform act as speedily as possible; 
that but for their obstruction an act would long ago have been 
passed. But for months they have laid every obstruction pos- 
Bible in the way, even compelling us to adopt an arbitrary rule 
in this House for counting a quorum. Hence I assert that to 
them is chargeable the uncertainty, the business depression, 
the stagnation, the want that has afflicted our land. 

Why did they do this? They pretended that it was because it 
was a law and would stop the wheels of our manufactories. 
Humbug. If they had believed thata tariff reform act would have 
wrecked industries, they would have been anxious tosee us pass 
it, knowing that it would crush our party. But they knew 
that such an act would, when in full operation, bring success to 
our party and to our people, and they strove to injure us by 
creating uncertainty. 

THE REPUBLICAN ATTITUDE TOWARD SILVER. 

Quite a portion of the Republican party now claims to be 
friendly to silver. It enacted a vicious law by which a vast 
amount of silver was purchased and piled up in the Treasury, a 
useless thing like so many bricks. they been friends of sil- 
ver or of the people, that bullion would have been coined and 
putin circulation as purchased. Many of us voted for the re- 
peal of the Sherman law, with the understanding that a law 
would be before us providing for coinage and circulation of at 
least some of the silver. It came in the shape of a bill to coin 


the seigniorage. A vote was taken on that bill in this House 
and the most of the Republican members, as the RECORD shows, * 


voted nst it. 
That bill passed and was returned to the House with a veto 
message. A vote was taken to pass it over the veto. The great 


body of the Republicans sat silent on the first roll call, hoping 
it would lack the necessary number of votes to pass it. hen 
it became evident that the bill would be over the veto b 
Democratic votes the Republicans swung into line on the secon 
roll call, most of them voting against it, and thereby preventing 
its passage. 

From the time it demonetized silver, in 1873, to the present 
time that party has been the enemy to silver coinage. I chal- 
lenge a single Republican who has at any time been a member 
of Congress from 1873 until this moment (except a mere handful 
who voted with us on the seigniorage bill) to show that he has 
ever done a single act in this House in aid of silver. 

HARD TIMES. 

Without question, the past year has been severe. The prod- 
ucts of the farm have brought but little in the market. There 
has been stagnation in business, and money, afraid of invest- 
ments, has been locked up in the vaultsof banks. "This state of 
affairs has been attributed to the placing of the Administration 
in the hands of Democrats. 

These evil happenings have been the result of financial mis- 

ment at the hands of the Republican party, and people 
seem to forget that as we suffer at their hands now, so have we 
in the past. 
HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

In the latter part of 1872 a cloud appeared upon the business 
horizon. The Administration was Republican, and it was boldly 
charged that by maladministration calamity was being brought 
upon the land. The springtime came with its sunshine and 
hope, but by the middle of April the financial storm had broken. 
upon the land inallitsfury. By September money could hardly 
be had at any price. Chaos reigned. Great financial institu- 
tions like Jay Cooke, Fiske & Hatch, the Union Trust Company, 
and ne National Bank of the Commonwealth went down with 
a crash. 

On the 20th day of September, for the first time in its ex- 
istence, the Stock Exchange of New York closed for ten days, and 
legal-tender notes were at a premium of 2 per cent to 3 per cent 
above certified checks. Nosecurity could realized upon, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury was appealed to to do somethin 
to relieve the situation. e bought $13,500,000 of natio 
5-20 bonds, and then with chagrin confessed that he was unable 
to do more. Suspension of payment was first made in New 
York, and then extended to the large cities of the Union. It 
lasted forty days. 

THE PANIC OF 1884. 

But let us turn to 1881. The Administration was Republican. 
A Republican President occupied the White House and a Re- 
publican officiated as Secretary of the Treasury. In May ofthat 
year a crash camé. We remember how, in New York, Ward, 
of the firm of Grant & Ward, Fish, president of the Marine 
Bank, and John C. Eno, of the Second National Bank, went down. 
The National Marine Bank and the Metropolitan went down 
drawing with them a large number of bankers throughout the 
country. It became necessary for the banksand clearing houses 
of New York to form a syndicate to resist the storm. Railroads 
went into the hands of receivers. Operations were suspended. 
At one time the panic was such that the rate of discount in New 
York City.rose to 4 per centa day! 

What brought about this panic? It was claimed by some of 
the oldest financiers that one of the chief factors was the re- 
peated assurances from the authorities at Washington that there 
was a gold reserve of $600,000,000, which statement was found to 
be false, and the loss of gold found to have been concealed. 

During this year eleven national banks failed, and more than 
a hundred private banks and bankers, and the shock rolled over 
the entire Union. On March 4, 1885, Grover Cleveland was in- 
augurated as President. Dire predictions of financial disaster 
were made by Republicans, which were only illusive hopes. 

At the close of Cleveland's Administration,so carefully and 
democratically had the finances of the nation been managed, 
that the business of the country was placed in the most prosper- 
ous condition. The publie debt had been reduced $250,000,000, 
the receipts of the Treasury were largely in excess of the ex- 
penditures, and constantly increasing. There was a cash sur- 
plus on hand of 883, 827. 190. 20, a reserve fund of over $100,000,000 
in gold, and 354,207,095.75 with the Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of national banks for deposits to redeem their 
cireulating notes. Mr. Harrison was inaugurated,and tbe Re- 
pub icans took ssion of affairs, 


At the close of that Administration the cash surplus was con- 
sumed, and the deposits to redeem the circulating notes of the 
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national banks expended, making more than $138,000,000 which 
that Administration frittered away from these two funds alone. 
Bonds of the Government which matured on September 1, 1891, 
could not be met and were extended. The expenditures almost 
equaled the receipts; pension claims were held up and dragged 
along for lack of funds to pay them, and when Mr. Cleveland was 
in inaugurated on March 4, 1893, the splendid condition in 
which he left the Treasury had vanished and the finances of the 
nation almost wrecked. & audacity to talk of the present 
business depression as the fault of Democrats! It began in 1890 
under Republican mismanagement, growing worse and worse, 
until the spring of 1893, when, while most of the Republicans 
were still in office, before Congress had met, it became a tempest. 
What caused this business depression? In November, 1590, 
was published an article by De Courcy W. Thom, an able writer 
and financier. Let me quote from it: 


The high protective war tariffs, beginning in 1860, and increased for war 
urposes and granted largely as an offset for those internal-revenue taxes 
faid to carry on the war, have been continued as a body ever since. Itis 


equalty that has grown less and less remunerative since 1860, 
and that the panics of 1864, and 1884 have been unfortunate culminations 
of almost ort, which has been most forcibly ex- 


and this latest 
tariffs we have ever 
us into another 
be because our 


mmodities agricultural 

— bring tror rnt into oer me tm 

Veriiy, this able writer foretold what would come. We re- 
member how the Secretary of the Treasury, in 1890, to bolster 
up the money market and sustain, if possible, the reputation of 
the Republican party, threw a million a day from the Treasury, 
for seveniy days, in the purchase of bonds; of the money pres- 
sure during the fall and winter of 1890; of the immense shrink- 
ing of securities, and of the unprecedented abundance of our 
crops; which aided us for a time. 


monstrosity, the hest 
exacted—an average duty of 60 per cent, bids fair to h 
and a terrible financial panic. If it does not do so it 


The failures in 1890 were over 10,000, in 1891 over 12,000, in 


1892 over 10,000, and in 1893 about 16,000. 
THE NATION'S FINANCES. 

I claim it as a principle that it is essential to a nation’s pros- 
perity that its finances be in good condition,and that whenever 
the National Treasury is disturbed the finances of the entire 
age eee effect the National Treasury 
s e g effect upon the Na! 
by high protective tariffs, and peur the McKinley law, let 
us look at our receipts from customs for some years past: 


Year. 


| 
i 
: 


864, 022, 863. 50 $148, 071, 984. 61 
63, 875, 905. 05 130, 956, 493. 07 
41, 739, 620. 96 130, 170, 690. 20 
49, 565, 894. 38 137, 250, 047. 70 
53, 187, 511. 87 186, 522, 064. 60 
39, 582, 125. 64 198, 159, 076. 02 
49, 056, 297. 62 220, 410, 730. 25 
69, 059, 642. 40 214, 706, 496. 93 
102; 316, 152. 99 195, 067, 489. 76 
LEE 1 
176, 417,810.88 217, 288, 803, 13 
164, 464, 509. 56 219, 091, 173. 63 
180, 048, 426. 63 223, 832, 741. 69 
194, 538, 374. 44 229, 008, 584. 57 
906, 270, 408. 05 219, 522, 905. 23 
216, 870, 286.77 177, 452, 964. 15 
SREE manana 
157, 197, 722. 35 


Remember the McKinley law was not passed until October, 
1890, and the receipts of $229,668,584.57 were for the fiscal year 
before it took effect. Mark the increase from the time of the 
tariff reform agitation in 1886 to the time of the e of the 
McKinley bill, and from that time on mark the constant decrease. 

In the first year after the p ə of that law our revenues 
from customs had fallen off $10,146,379.34; and in 1892, $52,215,- 
620.42 less than rth ase prior to the passage of that law; while 
during the last year we find them the enormous sum of 
$97,850,053.95 less than they were for the fiscal year prior tothe 
going into effect of the Mekin) ey law. 

ONE IMPORTANT POINT. 

If the present bill had noclaim to public approbationoutside of 
the assurance it affords of replenishing the exhausted » 
that in itself should influence Congress to pass it, now that all 
chances of à better measure seem to be pant. During the last 
four years the annual Treasury deficit amounted to $50,- 
000,000. The Treasury surplus which the Harrison Adminis- 
tration found on hand when it entered upon its term of office, 
the bonds issued some months ago, and the shortage still exist- 


ing makes up the amount. Unless the revenue law isc 
the deficit recur annually, and bonds will have to be issued 
at re; intervals to meet it. 

This dangerous feature of the McKinley bill does not seem to 
be fully appreciated by the public. For four years it has been 
going on and b the country closer to bankruptcy. Every 

usiness man knows the effect of expenditures in excess of re- 
ceipts in a mercantile house. So long as there is surplus capital 
to meet the deficiency, no apparent harm follows. But the end 
must be reached and bankruptcy is certain to follow. When the 
collapse comes, it is disastrous. It is posse the same with a 
government. The people must raise the money, however severe 
the task is upon them. 

The United States Government has reached that stage when 
legislation is e wer d The Harrison Administration ex- 
hausted the surplus. e revenue laws were inadequate. The 
Republicans in Congress are not free from censure. Their fault 
is, that when the defects in the laws were discovered they were 
not corrected. Even now the corrective legislation is resisted 
atevery — and the improvement is obtained only by forcing 
them to yield; by driving them with the monopolists to the wall. 


PENSIONS. 


To pay pensions we must have revenue, and a bill that will 
raise itis important to every soldier. Upon this subject I de- 
sire to call attention to the amounts appropriated for pensions 
from 1860 to the present. The Thirty-fifth Congress was the 
last in which the Democrats controlled the House until the 
Forty-fourth. The Republicans had full control of the House 
and Government during the Forty-seventh and Fifty-first Con- 
gresses. The appropriations by the Republicans during the 
twenty years in which they had control were as follows: 


5 
d 
: 
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82388888888 8888385 
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Total appropriations for twenty years — — l 
or 
3 appropriations foͤ r 40, 038, 822. 55 


Thus during the time the Republicans controlled the average 
annual appropriations were 840,038, 882.55. 

The Democratic party had control of the House during the 
Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth, Forty-eighth, Forty- 
ninth, Fiftieth, and Fifty-second Congresses, and controls the 
present one. The appropriations for pensions by these Demo- 
cratic Congresses are as follows: 


BB 
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151, 581 


Total appropriations for pensions 
for fifteen years. 
Avago annual pension appropria- 


— — S 75, 966, 863. 33 
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riod the Democrats controlled the House, 


Thus during the 
appropriations for pensions was $75,966,- 


the average ann 
863.33. 


The first session of the McKinley Congress which lasted, nearly 
aslong as the present Congress has lasted, appropriated $123,- 
779,368, while this Congress has thus far appropriated $151,- 
581,570. Look at the tables. This Congress, lasting about twelve 
months, has thus far appropriated 8. 1,802. 202 more than the 
Fifty-first or McKinley Congress appropriated during its first 
session of ten months. Another matter: 

I, as a friend of the Union soldier, can not understand why it 
is that from the civil war until now the oath of a noncommis- 
sioned officer has been permitted to have so much more weight 
in the adjudication of pensions than of the private who carried 

un and kna k, and endured the real privations of war. 
If the private incurred rheumatism which afterward became 
chronic, from sleeping on the damp ground or anding guard 
in rain and sleet, to whom did he communicate his ills? To 
the captain who in his tent was perhaps ignorant of the ills of 
the private, or to his comrade who bunked with him? Yet, 
strange to say, commissioned officers have sat in this House 
without protesting against this wrong or endeavoring to right 
it. Tothe credit of the present House be it said steps have been 
taken to do justice to the private soldier in this regard. The 
theory of our Government is that All men are created free 
and equal.” I am glad that this rule, unbecoming our insti- 
tutions, is to be torn down, and that the law will say that the 
oath of a private is as good as that of an officer. I say that the 
oath of a private soldier in my districtis as good as that of the 
commissioned officer, and I want it to have as much weight in 
the Pension Office. I have declared my opinion on this subject 
here in this House. I will declare it to my people at home. 
But as we have heard much concerning expenditures, let me 
show by comparison which party is the 5 of the best in- 
terests of the people. 
Let us look first at the total expenditures of our Government 
from March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1861: 


| 


Year. 


$3, 097, 451. 55 810, 394, 842. 05 
8, 269, 809. 75 15, 184, 053. 63 
3, 846, 929. 90 15, 142, 108. 26 
6, 297, 822. 04 15,237, 816. 04 
7, 309, 600, 78 17, 288, 950. 97 
5, 790, 650. 83 23, 017, 551. 98 
6, 008, 627. 25 18, 627, 570. 23 
7, 607, 586. 31 17, 572, 813. 36 
9, 995, 818. 13 30, 808, 164.04 
10, 813, 971. 02 7 243, 214. 24 
9. 393. 499. 96 33, 864, 714. 56 
7, 976, 252. 07 26, 896, 782. 62 
7, 952, 286. 60 24, 314, 518. 19 
8, 638, 907. 65. 26, 481, 817. 84 
9,014, 348. 84 25, 134, 886. 44 
9, 449, 177. 62 11, 780. 092. 51 
8,354, 151. 87 2 483, 560. 14 
9, 081, 413. 08 22, 954, 059. 29 
10, 280, 747. 04 27, 961, 189. 86 
8, 474, 753. 97 54, 990, 784. 00 
8, 178, 040. 48 47, 618, 220. 65 
90, 980, 771. 97 43, 581, 944. 90 
31, 681, 852. 14 40, 948, 383. 19 
24; 720, 925. 42 47, 821, 191. 00 
32, 943, 061. 24 44, 560, 315. 78 
31, 196, 355. 92 48, 164, 487.73 
19, 990, 802. 47 57, 916, 273. 80 
20, 018, 627. 81 59, 502, 710. 10 

21.512, 004. 00 69, 111, 722, 91 
18, 285, 534. 80 68, 997, 991. 32 
15, 849, 552. 86 74, 556, 035. 92 
EE 82 

y 65 

20, 273, 702. 64 60. 650, 213. 08 
15, 857, 217. 34 
17, 087, 859. 22 
16, 129, 107. 16 


The total expenditures of the United States during the war 
period, from June 30, 1861, to June 30, 18605, were: 


And the total expenditures of the Government from June 30, 
1865, to June 30, 1894, most of the time being under Republican 
rule, were as follows: 


Yearending June | Total expend- Total expend- 
30— itures. 8. 
1867.112 "oo 642 079. 18 S0 408, 137. 94 
2 1, 5. . 
1868.. 377, 340, 284. 86 241, 126, 244. 33 
1869.. 322, 865, 277. 80 260, 225, 935. 11 
1870.. 309, 653, 560. 75 242, 483, 138. 50 
1871.. 202, 177, 188. 25 267, 932, 179. 97 
1872.. 277,517, 962, 07 267, 924, 801. 13 
1873 290, 345, 245. 33 299, 288, 978. 25 
1874... 287,133, 873. 17 318, 040, 710. 66 
1875 274, 623, 392. 84 365, 773, 905. 35 
1876 .. 258, 459, 797. 33 345, 023, 330. 58 
188 238, 904 290.80 366, 503, 889.08 
Pe , . 80 į 
1879 .. 266, 947, 882. 53 
1880.. 267, 642, 957. 78 8, 724, 078, 854. 33 
A r 200, 712, 887. 59 


The total expenditures made by our Government being: 


Total expendi- 
tures. 


Expenditures from March 4, 1789, to June 30, 1861; 72} years.] 82, 793, 900, 432. 06 
Expenditures from June30, 1861, to June 30, 1865; 4 years ....| 3,352,380, 410. 46 
Expenditures from June, 1865, to June, 1894; 29 years .......| 8,724, 678, 854. 33 


Total expenditures from 1789 to 1894; 105} years 14, 870, 959, 096. 85 


Truly, revenue has become with us an important factor! 
WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE, 


The Fifty-third Congress is now nearing its end. The session 
has, of course, been ey taken up with discussion of the Wil- 
son tariff bill. So much of the time has been devoted to tariff 
talk as to give very que and widespread currency to the be- 
lief that the session has been practically barren of completed 
legislation—that little or no business of real importance has 
been transacted. A careful review of the records of the daily 
sessions would surprise such persons as hold to this belief. Even 
a brief summary of the principal events of the second session 
shows that Congress has completed an immense amount of work 
since it convened, and that many important measures have been 
introduced, discussed, passed, and signed by the President. 

The tariff bill, of course, has dominated the session and en- 
grossed the principal attention of the members of both Houses, 
as well as of the public at large. It has occupied the space de- 
voted by the newspapers to the doings of Congress almost tothe 
exclusion of other topics under discussion, and has naturally be- 
littled and overshadowed the pro; of other measures of less 
importance and interest. The volume of other business trans- 
acted has been surprisingly large, however, and many of the 
bills which have become laws during the present session are of 
the highest importance. 

One of these is the so-called force bill repeal act —a meas- 
ureabrogating alllaws hitherto existing creating Federal super- 
vision of elections or defining their powers. 'The repealof the 
force bill” was the subject of a plankinthe Democratic party's 
platform adopted at the Chicago convention, and the law to that 
end was passed by astrict party vote. Another important act 
of the Fifty-third Congress was that enabling Utah to become & 
State. The three bills giving effect to the findings of the Paris 
tribunal of arbitration on the Bering Sea seal fisheries ques- 
tion were all passed after due consideration, and a most ve 
and dangerous subject of international complications set at rest 
foralltime. Several measures looking to the radical reform of 
Government service in some of the Departments, and carrying 
with them greatreductions in theexpenses of administering the 
Government, grew out of the labors of the Dockery commission, 
and were made intolaws by voteof Congressand the President's 
signature. 

Much RS legislation relating to public lands was en- 
acted, particularly with reference to railroad lands forfeited to 
the Government and Indian reservations which have been 
opened up to public use. The appropriation bills—always a big 
item in the work of every Congress—were particularly oomp - 
cated and numerous this session, and contrary to usual it 
they have not been left to the last hours of the session and 
rushed through with but scantconsideration of their provisions. 
Five general deficiency bills have been found n and 

assed by both Houses, as have also two special appropriation 
ills, and one to ponds for the expenses of the several investi- 
gations ordered the present denim, Two important bills 
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affecting the merchant marine interest were passed, one pro- 
viding for the adoption of an elaborate system of si to pre- 
vent collisions at sea, and the other doing away with much use- 
less and cumbersome red tape, which has hitherto delayed the 
unloading of the ships of regularly established lines plying be- 
tween domestic and foreign ports. 

Of special bills and bills affecting only segregated districts, 
an immense number have been enacted after discussion which 
has in some cases taken up many days. Taken as a whole the 
second session of the Fifty-third Congress has been by no means 
the failure many people imagine and reproachfully name it; nor 
have the many days it has occupied been wasted. Justice and 
truth, which give Congress as wellas the devil its honest due, 
willforce the acknowledgment by all fair-minded people that 
the Fifty-third Congress has been by no means barren of steady 
effort and important results, 

Mr. S er, reform the unjust tariff of 1890; forbid the sys- 
tem-making contracts payable in gold; coin the silver bullion 
now piled up in the Treasury as a useless thing and circulate it 
among the people; a law restraining the importation, man- 
ufacture, and sale of that infamous article ‘‘shoddy,” the antag- 
onist of the wool of the American farmer; throw open the doors 
of your committee rooms to the public and donothing in secret; 

e the oath of the private as good as that of the officer, and 
pror and the approval of the people will be on every 
and. 


Tariff, Currency, and Taxation, 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. J. W. BAB OOO K, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4854) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. BABCOCK said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: The tariff question has been before Congress 
now for more than eight months, during which time many 
phases of its intricate operations have been discussed. "There 
remain many things to be said infavor of the continuance of our 
protective system as against the ultimate free-trade tendencies 
of the party in power. The last few days have developed the 
factthatit is the intention of the Democrats, whenever an oppor- 
tunity offers, to place on the free list a very argo number of 
articles on which the rate of duty has not been lowered very 
much. This menace to the business of the country, at this 
time, is alarming. 

We have reached a period when we had hoped that the Wil- 
son bill might have a trial, but the Democratic threat of further 
reductions and of the slaughtering of what little duty remains 
for some interests, will both retard business and destroy confi- 
dence and leave the people to sit in uncertainiy and wait for de- 
velopments. There are several phases of the question that the 

ple must be made to understand. They are slow to learn, 
Put time proves all things, and erelong we shall find the people 
thoroughly informed. 

I want now to try to condense in as short form as possible a 
few of the leading factors that the people must consider in order 
to understand the political situation as itreally exists. 

The woes and the misfortunes of the past two years are gen- 
erally understood to be the result of tariff tinkering; of Demo- 
cratic threats to destroy our protective system; of tariff reform 
in placing upon the free list articles which can not be factoried 
in this country without protection. 

These are some of the things that need our attention. We 
hold that the Democrats are responsible for all the woes and 
misfortunes of the panio through which we have „and I 
quote in proof of this the following, which is conclusive: 


DEMOCRATS DID NOT INHERIT A REPUBLICAN PANIC—GROVER CLEVELAND'S 
WORDS. 


President Cleveland’s message convening Congress in extra 
session August 7, 1893, states that financial distrust and fear 


have sprung up on every side suddenly. We admit the fact. 
The opening sentence of his message is as follows: 

With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative produc- 
tion and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investinent, and with 
Satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, & y financial distrust 
and fear have sprung up on every side, 

The Republicans believe just what the President has said in 
his message. Business assurance, safe investment, abundant 
promise, but it was all changed suddenly when the people dis- 
covered the power tbey had placed in the hands of the Demo- 
crats. 

DEMOCRATIC MISMANAGEMENT—LOSSES. 

Bradstreet & Dun report a loss of $2,000,000,000 to trade since 
the inauguration of President Cleveland. To this must be added 
about fifty millions of a deficit in the national finances and fifty 
millions of bonds issued to carry on the Government. If the re- 
sults of the new tariff bill should prove to be all that its friends 
have claimed for it it will have to earn one thousand millions each 
year of the remainder of President Cleveland's term in order to 
place the Government and the ple in as good condition finan- 
cially as they were on the 8th day of November, 1892, when 
Grover Cleveland was elected. 'This is more than any Demo- 
cratic Administration has accomplished. f 

The Democrats were in power fifty-six years previous to the 
present term of Mr. Cleveland. For that whole period the bal- 
ance of trade was against us to the amount of 171 millions, or 
more than three millions per annum, while the excess of im- 

rts was 1,120 millions against us. "Two thousand years of 

mocratic rule would not bring back to us the loss sustained 
during this period. 

From 1874 to 1891 there never was a deficit in the Treasury, 
but on June 30, 1894, under the management of the present Ad- 
ministration, a real deficit did occur. I append, as a part of 
these remarks, a set of tables carefully prepared, showing the 
eourse of trade from the organization of the Government under 
the Federalists up to the present time. "These tables are di- 
vided into periods, according to the parties who administered 
the affairs of the National Government: First, the Federalists; 
second, the Democrats; third, the Whigs; fourth, the Republi- 
cans. A careful examination of these tables and that which 
follows will be highly instructive to the student of political 
economy at this time. ; 

BALANCE OF TRADE. 

Exports of domestic products are considered an indication of 
national prosperity, as showing what the people can spare from 
their own living and what means they have with which to pur- 
chase foreign commodities. Exports pay debts, give activity to 
commerce, and save the payment of specie on ourimports. Peo- 
ae may think that it matters little what may be the state of , 
mports and pa sedi but a little reflection will show that finally 
balances must d in the precious metals. Hence it is de- 
sirable that the ce of trade should be in our favor, and not 


against us. 
FEDERALISTS. 


The Federalists were in power for twelve years from the or- 
ganization of the Government, during which time the balance 
of trade was against us to the amount of $129,918,766. (See the 
following table.) : 


Table showing balance of trade under Federalists, 1790 to 1801. 


Excess of | Excess of 
*| exports. imports. 


"EHE 


ETE 


DEMOCRATS—BALANCE OF TRADE. 

The Democrats came into power with the inauguration of Jef- 
ferson in 1801. The balance of trade continued against us, with 
the exception of ten years, to the close of Buchanan's Adminis- 
tration, covering a period of fifty-two years. Mr. Cleveland 
succeeded in 1884, and we held the ce of trade for two years 
during his term; so that we havea total of $171,947,891 excess of 
exports for the whole number of years (fifty-six) in which the 
Democrats had control, while the excess of imports amounted to 
81,124, 741,034. The following table will show the years cov- 
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ered by Democratic Presidents and the effect on foreign trade 
for each term: 


Table showing balance of trade under Democrats, 1802 to 1881, and 1836 to 1889. 


Excess of 
imports. 


Excess of 


President. Year. exports. 


WHIGS—BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The first Whig President was elected in 1840, on a purely 
tariff issue. The excess of exports in our favor for the three 
pon of the Harrison-Tyler Administration are a marvel stand- 
ng in the midst of all the years of Democratic tariff for revenue, 
showing a greater advantage to the United States than any term 
from Jefferson to Grant. The appended table will show the re- 
a of the two Whig administrations of 1840 and 1850, inclu- 
sive: 


Table showing balance of trade under Whigs, 1842 to 1852. 


` President. 


Year. 


Excess of | Excess of 
exports. 


REPUBLICANS—BALANCE OF TRADE. 


The Republicans came into power in 1861 by the inauguration 
of President Lincoln. The balance of trade in 1862 gave us an 
excess of a little more than $1,000,000, but the results of the civil 
war drove trade — us by reason of the. Southern blockade 
of more than one-half of the Atlantic coast; while we were com- 


imports. 


pelled to buy from foreign governments more than one-half of all 
the munitions of war, together with clothing, blankets, and other 
equipments necessary to maintain the Government in the support 
of the great army it constantly kept in the field. From 1866 to 
1873 was the period of enlarged credit,and not only improved in 
the United States, but by which the Government attempted to 
rehabilitate and restore that which was lost by reason of the 
great rebellion. 

With the extension of railroads, the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, together with the thousands of private enterprises 
that were carried on, we sent to foreign governments the credit 
of State, nation, and individual, instead of the absolute products 
of the field and shop, and by 1876 we had reached the period of 
enlarged improvement sufficient to become again a competitor 
in the world's trade. So that from the close of the year 1875 to 
the close of the year 1885 we held the balance of trade in more 
tham $15,000,000,000, by which we recovered in thirteen years, 
under Republican control, more than we lost in seventy-six 


a | years under Democratic control. The following table will show 


what was accomplished by the Republicans during the time they 
administered the Government: 


Table showing balance of trade under Republicans, 1862 to 1885 and 1890 to 1893, 


Excess of 
exports. 


President. 


BREBEES 


— 
= 
A 


1,875, 856, 715 | 1, 124, 741, 034 


BALANCE OF TRADE SUMMARY. 


It is a notable fact that for ten years, from 1875 to 1885, the 
Republicans never had less than $72,000,000 of a surplus in any 
one year, reaching the enormous sum of $259,000,000 in 1881, 
while Grover Cleveland at the close of his second year, 1887 
found the balance of trade to be against us to the amount ot 
828,000,000. President Harrison as soon as inaugurated, with 
the balance of trade inst us, brought this trade back to us, so 
that the third year of his Administration gave us $202,000,000 of 
an excess of exports over that of imports. 

A study of these tables will show what the Republicans and 
the Whigs have been able to accomplish, as against the Demo- 
crats, in the holding of the balance of trade. The following ró- 
sumé is given for convenience: 

The Federalists lost annually for twelve years $10,826,536, or 
in all $129,918,432. 

The Whigs controlled the Government for eight years, with 
an annual excess of exports in our favor of $5,917,016. 

The Democrats had control for fifty-six years prior to Cleve- 
land's present term, in which they show a gain of exports per 
annum of $3,070,533. 

The Republicans had control for twenty-eight years, in which 
they show a gain in the excess of exports of $66,994,882 an- 


nually. 

This showing is the best proof that has ever been offered of 
mi eq of the policy of protection as demonstrated by Re- 
publicans. R 


LABOR AND WAGES. 


The industrial side of the tariff controversy must not be over- 
looked. The 4,000,000 of people who work in our factory sys- 
tem are the most potent factors outside of agriculture in our 
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civilization. I have a carefully prepared table, reduced from 
the Eleventh Census, which in part n. By 
the following table it will be seen that in the United States in 
1880 the average amount of money paid to each person employed 
in our factories was $346.90, while in 1890 the amount was in- 


creased to $484.48, being an average increase in wages of $137.58, 


Europe. 


by States. 


Arizona .........--- 
Arkansas 
California.......... 


Dist. of Columbia . 


HH 
Hill 


„ 
Tilinois....-.-....-- 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... .... 


ii 
ini 


New Tork 
North Carolina .... 
North Dakota 
Uil lu 
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183, 609 62, 103, 800 
195 


teaches a great lesso 


paghi pon Dar dam people loyed in manufacturing and the mo 
paid, Ferner Pyar hung denrs po get dur Me ens ted 


Per 


State. Year. Wages. | 


22 
Ba 
E 
$ 


a sum equal to that paid in whole to the common labor of | Oregon IE 
Pennsylvania....... 1890 | 620,562 | 505,591,003 | 492.44 
In this table the amount is shown by States for the two periods. r 
It is an object lesson which will carry with it a more forcible ar- | Rhode Island.. 1880 02.878 24,855,619 339.63 
t than any gentleman can make on the floor of this House. | South Carolina. 1890| 24.662 6,590,983 | 997.95 
amount ranges in gain from $263 in Colorado to the lowest — rise 12233 m 
sum reported, being $54.14 for Louisiana. It is an object lesson | South Dakota...... S psoas 
to note that the States where diversified industries are fostered, | pennesseo....... 1890 |. 43,759 | 16,899,351 | 396.23 
pay the largest increased amount of money to those who wr 15 ean 15 ton 6 M 
with their hands, while in the Southern States, where agricul- | Texas --------------4 1880 12,150 3,943,097 | 274.94 
ture prevails almost uniformly, the lowest possible sum is Utan 1900.1. 4-90 | 2710006 | 545. 94 
istara A 1890 | 24,804 | 10,005,549 | 405.58 
Pen m „ xm ms 
Table showing the number of people employed in manufacturing and the money | Virginia ..........-1| 1880 40,184 7,495,281 | 184.77 
paid, with the per capita for the years 1880 and 1590; also showing gain or loss Washington 1890 20, 306 12,058,014 | 621.55 
"EIE ES 
winnen. i CIE IE 
eas . . CIE S 
eS cos 1380] — 31 187,798 | 490.90 
21 
oer, 068,705 | "Mo | Soe as [ns 
1$ 000: 804 WEALTH DIVERSIFIED BY PROTECTION. 
1890 22,178 5 There is a disposition on the of the tariff reformers and 
199 — Xu enn „ Populists and other discontented elements to create unrest and 
1 | 15,072] 5,740,888 ß ˙ Ä 
, 0 g up before prosperity of the w er 
188 enen . 79| sews ire people of the count M4 e direct resall of tart? legislation, 
1880 | 43/693] — 21,005,905 deor thet dike milio MN <a manufacturers or belong 
1890| 17,007 AN M . to those who accumulate their wealth under the direct opera- 
188 1 e | so 81 i tion of our protective system. 
1880 | 112,915 | — 43,501,518 | 385.28 |... New England is a synonym of wealth and greed in the mouth 
1890 | 21,906 9, 892, 387 | 451.58 of the tariff-reform orator. It gives me great pleasure to pre- 
DO ian iem mm sent at this time a carefully statement which shows 
1880 7, 146 2,99 612 | 549.20 that New England no longer in accumulated wealth, but 
1890 | 13,927 6,513,068 | 467. 65 under the diversity of our protective system, it is transferred to 
1% seiass| 17.312190 | 307.01 the great Central, West, and Northwest. A study of the table 
1880 | 24, 875 5, 266,152 | 211.70 appended will enable anyone to see how the increase of wealth 
1890 774 324,202 | 418.86 in the last ten years has shifted. These tables are made up from 
15e | a1, 156 meson | MEG [EGIT the census returns, and may bo relied upon as absolutely cor- 
1880 | 144,727| 57,429,085 | 396.80 . rect. 
1890 | 124,304] 51,749,976 | 416.16 
1880 | 69,508 | 21,960,888 | 315.94 NEW ENGLAND NO LONGER LEADS IN ACCUMULATED WEALTH—THE GREAT 
1890 175 79,830 | 456.17 WEST SHOWN BY THE ELEVENTH CENSUS TO HAVE SURPASSED THE GREAT 
1880 —dmwun| EEG 187 f bl. MANUFACTURING STATES IN THE ACCUMULATION OF TEN YEARS. 
L 1 
372 |. 962 Y The increase of wealth from 1880 to 1890 in the States has caused 
— 1 05 1 5 = 407.10 7165.96 |-- 8 Comment, Free traders aoa calamit: ictal ER iet 
rn X4 oe up the tern manufacturing States as a examples of gree 
i af 11.87 844 SES and robbery, while the poverty of the West has been cited in 
189 | 31,901 13, 159,564 | 412.51 such piteous and heart-rending stories of wrong and oppression 
0-3 E ec 2882 27 mr that common justice demands that the pos 1 be informed 
1880 2 14,623,318 | 257.28 . - | at once of the fraud these deceivers of the people are trying to 
isso | “pus | n | 252-25 warne folle wine (able from the Canes Bolles bn Wealth, N 
,945| 18,904,905 | 252.28 J... e following e from ns , No. 
Mol! Seas) mx sel 379, issued March 19, 1894, is made tho basis of calculation. 
1890 | 163,941 | 8 34T, — 404.75 "78048 |-- The morae wealth " the ption 35 7 395,091 ae „or pea 
, 2,813,082 | 326.27 [— --- | per capita. Twenty-eight out of the fifty States and Territories 
—— nu 1 pongo exceed the average increase per capita. Of these omy five are 
1890 | 15,817 4,913, 863 | 310.66 | 105 555 Eastern States, namely, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, 
1880 | 5,827 1,192,045 | 204. 07 Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island; these five having only an aver- 
180 Wes. 7 | 579.00 age gain of $1,287 per capita, while the five Western States of 
1890 | $2,606 1,948,213 | 722.63 | 171.15 |... California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, and Nevada have an aver- 
1880 578 318,759 | 551.48 e of $3,542 yer eapita. 
im | eet 171 sonar — e only States which have lost in the past ten years are 
1890 620 "445,503 718.55 .... | Eastern States, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
1880 577 461,807 | 839.09 Kansas, whom the Populists have pauperized on every possi- 
188 aumu| 168495 | songs ble occasion, saved and accumulated more wealth in the ten 
1890 | 187,298 | 96,778,736 | 516.43 | 150.79 years preceding 1890 than did Massachusetts. Nebraska ex-. 
1880 | 120,008 46,083,045 | 365. 64 ceeded Pennsylvania in her accumulations, while Minnesota, 
io = 248 81 eo Michigan, and Wisconsin, all and each, passed New Jersey inthe 
1890 | 850,084 | 468,846,642 | 519.19 | 175.49 |.- race for wealth. 
1850 | 531,533 | 198,634,029 | 373.70 Where do you find the“ robber baron,” the giant robber,” 
mA rr 3 the fortress of greed and gain?” No longer in manufacturin 
1890 1,847 tero 542.98 512 58 New England. Pennsylvania gives place to Texas in the to 
ee Ree REARS PRY MOOSE is sum of her savings, and New York, with twenty-two thousand 
ced 831,548 | 158, 768, 853 millions of increased wealth, has not as much to divide to each 
1890 
1880 


—— 2 — 


= as has the District of. Columbia, where a factory is not 
wn. 
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Wealth, or true valuation of all real and personal property in the United States, from census of 1830 and 1590. 


[See Bulletin 379.] 
Per capita. 
States. 1890. Increase since | Loss since 
1880. 1880. 1990. 1890. 
$970 
092, 773, 504 000, 000 412 339 
188, 890, 976 41,000 000 3, 108 1,014 
455, 147, 422 236, 000, 000 403 356 
583,783,627 | — 1,343,000, 000 627 2,097 1,553 
145, 712, 267 240, 000, 000 71 2.780 1,235 
835, 120, 216 79, 000, 000 56, 120, 21 1,119 1,251 
175, 078, 796 136, 000, 000 39, 678, 70 1,043 928 
343, 590, 733 220; 000, 000 123, 590, 733 1,491 1,239 
39, 489, 388 120. 000, 000 269, 489, 388 995 445 
852, 409, 449 606, 000, 000 246, 409, 449 464 393 
207, 896, 591 29, 000, 000 178, 896, 591 2, 464 890 
068, 751, 719 210, 000, 000 856,751, 719 |. 1,824 1,043 
905, 176, 626 681, 000, 000 414, 176, 626 956 850 
159, 765, 462 A5 085.406 PE earn Pn EM. 
2,987, 948, 333 731, 000, 000 568, 348, 333 1,198 1,058 
1, 799, 343, 501 760, 000; 000 039, 343, 501 |- 1,261 763 
1, 179, 232, 313 902, 000, 000 ,232, 313 631 547 
495, 801, 507 382, 000, 000 3, 301,597 |. 443 406 
489, 134, 128 511, 000, 000 740 787 
1,085, 473, 048 837, 000, 000 1,041 895 
2, 803, 645, 447 623, 000, 000 1,252 1,471 
$7 095, 016, 272 580, 000, 000 1,011 965 
1, 691, 851, 927 792, 000, 000 899, 1,300 1,014 
454, 249° 088 354, 000, 000 00, 352 313 
2. 397, 902,945 | ^ 1,562, 000, 000 835, 895 720 
453, 135, 209 40, 000, 000 413, 3,499 1,022 
275, 685, 514 385, 000, 000 890, “1, 205 851 
180, 323, 668 156, 000, 000 24, 3,941 2,508 
325, 198, 740 363, 000, 000 863 1, 046 
445, 285, 114 305, 000, 000 140, 285, 1,000 1,154 
LEA Us 1 uH 
* „241 
584, 148, 999 461, 000, 000 123, 148, 999 361 3929 
3,961" s2 904 | "3,358, 000,000| E n Lore | i018 
48, 285, 124 5 48, 285, 124 "ent 1:217. 3 
590, 896, 194 154, 000, 000 436, 396, 194 1,882 882 
6, 190, 746, 550 942, 000, 000 248, 740, 500 1.177 1,154 
504, 162, 352 400, 000, 000 104, 162; 352 1,450 1.447 
400, 911, 303 322, 000, 000 78, 911, 303 348 323 
495, 141, 299 "gionis 495, 141, 209 199 L..——— 
887, 956, 143 "705, 000, 000 182, 956, 143 502 451 
2, 105, 576, 766 825, 000, 000 576, 766 942 518 
349, 411, 934 114, 000, 000 411, 234 1, 681 792 
285, 567, 323 302, 000, 000 799 909 
862, 318, 070 707, 000, 000 155, 318, 070 521 487 
760, 698, 726 62, 000, 000 608, 098, 726 895 
438, 954, 881 350, 000, 000 88, 954, 881 566 
isconsin. 1,833, 808,523 | — 1,139,000,000| 694, 308, 528 866 
Wyoming 109, 778, 710 54. 000, 000 115,773, 719 2,506 


MORTGAGE AND DEBT. 


It is with qne pleasure that I presens a table pre d by 
the Census Bureau, with some additions, which shows the mort- 
es in force January 1, 1890, giving the percents of number 
3 the amounts for which said mortgages were given. From 
the character of the public debates in Congress, and from news- 
paper editorials, one would suppose that the entire mo 
ebtedness of the great West especially had been given in 
order that the people might have money or means upon which 
to live, attempting to show that the mortgages were the result 
of the 8 times through which these people have been pass- 
ing. The table which is appended is a complete refutation of 
this charge, 

More than half of the mortgages given were for purchase 
money. We all know what this means. An individual is able 
to buy a farm or a piece of real estate by paying a part down 
and mortgaging for the remainder. Twenty per centof theso 
mortgages were given for improvements upon the property. 
Four and one-half per cent were given for purchase money and 
improvements combined. Six per cent were given for business 
purposes. An individual wishes ready cash upon which to 
speculate or do business; he therefore mortgages his farm. An- 
other owns a large tract of land, but he wants farm machinery, 
domestic Anima s, and other personal property with which to 
improve it. This carries 1.95 per cent of the whole amount. 


NOT MORTGAGED FOR READY MONEY TO LIVE UPON. 


That which is said to be his family expenses, namely, being 
the amount upon which the farmerand his family live, amounts 
to only 5.40 P cent of the number of tracts so mortgaged, or 
1.73 per cent of the amount so mortgaged. 

The friends of p Soe and Republican control, 
against whom the ous charge of mo indebtedness 
has been hurled, are asked to carefully this table. You 
will notice at the bottom of the table the total amount of mort- 
gaged indebtedness is $12,094,877,793 in 1890. This was placed 
on 9,517,747 separate pieces of property. 


eee Fuerte e 
3 to specified indebi 
ínquiry; t Jor 102 — — 


al amount of mor in force January 1. 
VT 


Objects of indebtedness. 


—— — on TIT IR cone oe ween — 


money, improvements, business, and personal 
property (combined with one another) ......... 
Purchase money, improvements, business, and personal 
property (comb: with objects other than farm and 
IDLY GXDEUAÓB) LL. 1c crc rcicuemsenucadeuew eii odadussiecd 
PECES ODE, improvements, business, 


Total for purchase money and improvements (not com- 
bined with other objects) n 

Total for purchase money, improvements, business, and 
perso: property (not combined with other objects) 


IS THE COUNTRY BANKRUPT? 

Inow propose to add a table which will show the present 
mortgage indebtedness on the property mortg: . Itis usu- 
ally estimated by calamity speakers and writers that the country 
is already mortgaged for it is worth. The following table 
will show the amount of percentage covered by mortgage in 
each of the States of the Union. 

For instance, the total amount is shown for the whole United 
States as being 25 per cent. In other words, property worth 
$100 is mortgaged for twenty-five. By noticing the table it will 
be seen that the highest amount of any State is that of New 
York, which is $45.93, less than one-half, while the lowest as 
shown by the table, is that of Virginia, which is 89.57. This is 
exclusive of the Territories. 
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Percentage a eatest uen real-estate mortgage incumbrance reached by 


gr 
existing incumbrance, by States and Territories. 


[The allowance is that all taxed real estate can be incumbered for two-thirds 
of its true value. The percentages show the propositions of this limit that 
the debt has reached. } 


Amount nded by each State for State, local, and school purposes collected 
= " taxation for 1590—Continued. 7 Ry 
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States and Territories. — 
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By an examination of the reports of the Eleventh Census, the 
collection of taxes for State, local, and school purposes in 1890 
amounted to $569,252,634, or $9.09 per capita for the whole coun- 
try. These figures reveal some strange conditions, so far as 
State, county, and city government is concerned, and they fur- 
nish in part an answer to the great clamor that is constantly 
heard in the Congress of the United States for the lessening of 
taxes. : 

The Southern States, divided into two divisions, known as the 
South Atlantic, and the South Central divisions are worthy of 
an examination as compared with the rest of the United States. 
The South Atlantic division, including the District of Colum- 
bia, pays annually $4.81 per capita for all taxes, including schools, 
while the South Central division pays only $4.03 per capita, mak- 
ing a general average per capita for all the Southern States of 
$4.14 for all State, 1 , and school taxes. 

The North Atlantic division pays per capita $12.82. The 
North Central division pays $9.30. The Western division pays 
$16.03, or an average for all the States outside of the South of 
$12.74, being three times the amount per capita paid by the 
South. Here, again, we discover the difference between purely 
agricultural States and States with diversified industries. The 
South, without factories and industrial improvement, is also 
without steed rin or public improvements. How the people 
of North Carolina can manage the affairs of a great State hav- 
ing such resources as she is 5 of withatax levy of $1.99 per 
capita for all purposes, while in the District of Columbia $21.88 
p capita are coilected, or in Massachusetís, $20.76 are col- 

ected, or in Nevada, $22.89 are collected, can only be under- 
8tood as revealing the utter want of enterprise in public affairs. 

These figures are cited to show that in the States where free 
trade ideas prevail everything else partakes of the nature of 
cheapness; cheap men, cheap homes, cheap roads, cheap towns, 
cheap railroads, as against the thrift and enterprise of New 
England and the great West. . 

he following table is appended for the further study of this 
problem of State taxation: 


Amount expended by each * 9 and school purposes collected by 


PO pn a poto go 
88228882 


CUSTOMS TAXES; OR AN EXAMINATION OF THE REVENUES COLLECTED AS 
COMPARED WITH THE EXPORT TRADE DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 

In 1885, when Grover C'eveland was first inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the United States, our foreign trade was prosperous. We 
had a balance in our favor, or an excess of exports of one hun- 
dred and sixty-four millions. In 1886, under the Democratic 
threat of tariff reduction, this trade fell off, leaving the excess 
of exports forty-four millions. President Cleveland's free trade 
tariff message in 1887 caused a further reduction, so that at the 
close of that year our excess had dropped to twenty-three mil- 
lions, and in 1888, the last year of President Cleveland s first 
term, the balance of trade went against us, showing an excess 
of SEDEM of twenty-eight millions. The following is the official 
table: 


Foreign trade 1335~'83—Cleveland’s Administration. 


Excess of 
exports. 


8742, 189, 755 $164, 662, 489 
679, 44, 088, 094 


, 524, , 436, 
716, 183, 211 319,768 | 23,869,443 . 
$05, 064,507 725, 86711 8 spun $28, 002, 607 


2,833, 852, 303 | 2, 629, 240, 347 | 282,614,563 | — 28,002,007 


Expenditures, State 
and local, including 
schools, 1890. 


States and Territories. 
With the inauguration of President Harrison in 1889, trade 
began to flow to the United States, so that the first year 
on of his Administration reduced the excess of imports of the pre- 


—— vious year from twenty-eight millions to two millions. In 1890 
North Atlantic division trade was again in our favor with sixty-eight millions of an ex- 
108 cess ofexports. In 1891, thirty-eight millions, and the last year 
of Harrisons Administration, 1892, gave us the enormous surplus 
or balance in our favor of two hundred and two millions, show- 
ing a total of excess of exports for the last three years of Har- 
rison’s term of three hundred and ten millions. In this way 
the Government was transferred from the Republicans to the 
Democrats with the most favorable showing of trade ever known 
in our history. 
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The following are official tables: 
Foreign trade, 1339-'92.—Harrison'’s Administration, 


3, 206, 760, 719 | 310,958,575 | 2,730, 277 


The inauguration of Grover Cleveland for his second term, in 
March, 1893, having both Houses of Congress favorable to the 
pledges of the Democratic platform, the course of businessseemed 
to move like magic against the interests of the United States. 
At the close of his first year, where two hundred and two millions 
stood in favor of our side of the ledger, we findit in three short 
months transferred to the other side of the ledger, showing an 
excess of imports of eighteen millions. The year 1894, just 
closed, shows the enormous loss of trade to us of two hundred 
and ten millions, or a total for the two years of President Cleve- 
land’s second term of two hundred and twenty-nine millions. 

Such is the result of Democratic governmentin the control of 
a great nation like ours. Cheap ideas, reaching out for cheap 
market, sbrings to our shores. sheep goods and shows effectually 
the result of cheap statesmanship by our Government having to 
pay in American gold two hundred and twenty-nine millions in 
two years for the splendid luxury ota Democratic President and 
a Democratic Congress. 

The following are the official tables: 


Foreign trade 1593-'94.— Cleveland's Administration (second term). 


Excess of | Excess of 


Exports. 


Imports. 


exports. imports. 
P 8847. 605, 104] 888, 400, 922 818, 735, 728 
1908... 2 813, 699, 849 603, 212, 094 210, 487, 755 
Total.......... 1,061,365,043 | 1,469,613, 016 229, 223, 483 


THE QUESTION OF MONEY. 


The Democrats having succeeded in passing a tariff bill which 
suits every body, if the promises and expectations of the framers 
and championsof the measure are in any wise fulfilled, the most 
sanguine of our people will be pleased. 

The question of money at onc? takes the place of tariff in the 
minds of all thoughtful people and is the all-absorbing topic of 
investigation and discussion. 

Following the lines laid down by the Republican party more 
than thirty years ago, when as a party they were compelled to 
originate and adopt a system of currency and national credit, 
which was to be tested by the most desperate of all methods 
known in history, but which was to succeed and triumph in se- 
curing a place in the monetary systems of the world far above 
anything ever instituted in human government, they have con- 
tinued to pursue and maintain unbroken through all the years 
of Republiean control an interchangeable currency based upon 
coin, every dollar of which has been maintained and redeemed 
according to the original pledge. 

The party to-day is still in favor of sound money and shall con- 
tinue to maintain be legislation the use of gold, silver, and pa- 
per with profit to all the people. 

METALLIC CURRENCY—THE POWER TO COIN MONEY EXAMINED. 

The Congress of the United States under the Confederation 
of 1778 was given the sole and exclusive right and power to 
regulate the alloy and value of coin struck by their own author- 
ity, or by that of the respective States.” But having no power 
to enforce its laws in the States, and no revenues with which to 
carry out its own right of coinage, nothing was done. 

Congress under the Constitution was given the exclusive 
power to coin money, re te the value thereof, and of for- 
eign coin." It was expressly provided that no State shall coin 
money," and it exercised this power by the passage of the act 
of April 2, 1792, establishing a mint, and regulating the coins 
of the United States." 

COINS, VALUE OF. 


Prior to this act, pounds, shillings, and pence were the legal 
money of account of the various colonies and States, into which 
terms all other money had to be translated. But Spanish dol- 
lars and divisionsthereof were the actual coins of business. Not 
only had each State a separate right to coin money, but to fix 
its relative legal value. Hence, 5 to Robert Morris, a 
* dollar" was legally worth in Georgia 5 shillings; in North 
Carolina and New York, 8 shillings; in Virginia and four of the 
Eastern States, 6 shillings; in South Carolina, 32 shillings and 
6 pence (in paper?); in the others, 7 shillings and 6 pence. 

* this act the dollar“ was adopted as the unit money of ac- 


count and a dollar coin of silver of 3714 grains of pure silver as 


the standard. 
FROM SILVER TO GOLD BASIS. 


By the act of February 12, 1873, the United States was trans- 
ferred from the silver to the gold unit and standard. The sil- 
ver dollar was dropped from the list of coins and a gold dollar 
of the standard weight, 25.8 grains, provided for, which shall 
be the unit of value.” 

At the time of the adoption of this act specie payments had 
not been resumed. The whole amount of gold and silver coin 
in the country was estimated at about $140,000,000, and none was 
in circulation, except on the Pacific coast. 

The movement terminating in this act began in 1867, in a 
monetary conference in Paris, called to agree, if possible, on 
a common unit of money." The main proposition before the 
conference seems to have been to adopta gold standard based 
on the French 5 francs; but the effort was not successful. Sen- 
ator SHERMAN was in Paris during this conference, and in June, 
1868, made a report to the Senate in favor of a single standard 
exclusively of gold." It was recommended that the gold dollar 
be reduced to 24.89 grains, and the silver dollar to 384 grains, 
standard. This was to conform to the French coinage, and 
would have placed gold and silver at a ratio of 1 to 14.8. Aprii 
28, 1870, Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill, prepared at the Treas- 

Department, ‘‘ revising the laws relating to the mints, assay 
offices, and co of the United States," which passed the Sen- 
ate January 10, 1871, Mr. SHERMAN voting against it because of 
changes made. - 

This bill went to the House the next day, was referred to the 
Committee on Coinage, and reported back to the House Febru- 
ary 25,by William D. Kelley, with amendments and a favora- 
ble report, but received no final action. In the next Congress, 
extra session, on March 9, 1871, Mr. Kelley introduced the same 
bill, which went to committee and was reported fack favorably 
January 9,18;2. From this time Mr. Kelley seems to have left 
the bill in the hands of Mr. Hooper. It was up February 8, and 
at different times to May 27, when it was 8 under a suspen- 
sion of the rules, 110 to 13. 

It went to the Senate, was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance May 28, amended and reported to the Senate December 
16, was passed, sent to committees of conference, and passed 
both Houses February 12, 1873. 

During the three years it was before Congress, the original 
bill underwent many changes, which can not be given in detail. 
(1) In all its forms, the standard silver dollar of 412} grains was 
omitted, and no one proposed its retention, because as stated by 
Mr. Kelley and others, it was then worth $1.03 in gold. (2) In 
all these changes the French dollar," equal to a five-franc 
piece, was retained, up to the report to the Senate of December 
16, 1872, when it was stricken out, and the“ trade dollar " sub- 
stituted. (3) In all these changes the single gold standard was 
retained, and no one proposed anything else. (4) Whatever of 
ignorance or perversity may be attributed to the Senate and 
House in the passage of this bill, the charge that it was sur- 
reptitiously " passed is manifestly absurd. 

The following are the sections of the act specifying the coins 
authorized: 

SEC. 13. Fixes the standard of fineness of gold and silver coins and is re 
produced in Revised Statutes, section 3514. 

SEC. 14. That the gold coins of the United States shall be a one-dollar 
piece, which, at the standard weight of 25.8 shall be the unit of value; 
a quarter-eagle, or two- -a-half-dollar piece; athree-dollar piece; a halt 
eagle, or five-dollar piece; an eagle, or ten-dollar piece; anda ot th 
or twenty-dollar piece. And the standard weight of the gold dollars be 
25.8 grains; of the quarter-eagle, or two-and-a-half-dollar piece, 04) grains; 
of the three-dollar piece, 77.4 grains; of the half-eagle, or five-dollar piece, 
129 ; of the eagle or ten-dollar pio 258 grains; of the pem MER 
or twenty-dollar piece, ONERE which coins shall be a legal tender in 

yments at their no value when not below the weight and 

t of tolerance provided in this act for the single piece, and when reduced 
in weight, below said standard and tolerance, shall be a legal tender at 
valuation in proportion to their actual weight; and any gold coin of the 
United States, if reduced in weight by natural abrasion not more than one- 
half of 1 per cent below the standard weight b yere) by law, after a 
circulation of twenty years. as shown by its date of coinage, and at a ratable 
proportion for any period less than twenty years, shall be received at their 
nominal value by the United States Treasury and its offices, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe for the protec- 
tion of the Government nst fraudulent abrasion or other practices; 
and any gold coins in the asury of the United States reduced in weight 
below thís limit of abrasion shall be recoined. 

SEO. 15. Describes the silver coins of the United States, prescribes their 
woas, 1 -tender quality, etc., and is reproduced in Revised Statutes, 
sections 3513 and 3586. 

SEC. 16. Describes the minor coins of the United States and their alloy, 
fixes their weight and legal tender quality, and is reproduced in Revised 
Statutes, sections 3515 and 3587. 

SEC. 17. Prohibits the issue of any other coins than those set forth and is 
reproduced in Revised Statutes, section 3516. 


RESTORATION OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


The act of February 12, 1873, only abolished the dollar or unit 
of the law of 1792. All the silver dollars of full weight in exist- 


ence at that date were still 2 eg full ogai tondar aa "B 
elley introduced a co 


On July 18, 1876, William D. 
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Silver dollars ot standard weight and to restore their legal-tender 
quality: and this was the original of the bill afterwards d. 
On Sais 15 Mr. BLAND, of uri, introduced a bill the pur- 
pose of which was to issue unlimited quantities of Treasury 
notes in exchange for gold and silver on, and to have this 
converted into coins and bars for use, not less than 75 per cent 
being retained for the redemption of these coin notes. 

On December 12, 1876, Mr. BLAND reported this bill to the 
House, and reported at the same time a substitute for Mr. 
Kelley's bill, which, on the next day, passed the House. 

It went to the Senate, and co: eration was tponed till 
the next session, to await a report from a ion on the 
relations of gold and silver, composed of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, which had been authorized. This commission re- 
ported March 2, 1877. 

'  GURRENCY—BLAND AND THE KELLEY BILL. 


At the next session Mr. Bland again introduced the Kelley 


bill, w the House November 5, 1877, as follows: 

Ba it ete., That there shall be coined, at the several mints of the 
United States, silver dollars of the weight of 412} grains Troy of standard 
silver, as in the act of J: 18, 1837, on ch be the de- 


be a legal tender, at 
except where otherwise by contract; and 


pro 
may de the same at any United States 
mint or assay office, to be coined into such dollars, for his benefit, 
samo terms and conditions as gold bullion is deposited forcoinage 


ws. 
Sec. 2. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. 
BLAND BILL, 1878. 


This bill, now called *'the Bland bill," went to the Senate, 
where it was amended by striking out all after the word“ con- 
tract,” and adding instead the part asin the act below. In this 

it finally both Houses and became a law, Fe 
28,1818, having passed over the President's veto. Itisknownas 
THE BLAND-ALLISON ACT OF 1878. 
Be it enacted, That there shall be coined,at the several mints of the United 


othe expressi; 
tary of the Treasury is auth: 
from time to time, silver bullion, at the market price thereof, not 
two million dollars’ worth per month, nor more than four million dollars“ 
cn 


worth per and cause the same to be coined monthly, as fast as so 
into such dollars; and a sum sufficient to carry out the forego- 
of this act is hereby appr: ted out of any money in the 
Treas! not otherwise a ated. any or rage 
from this coinage shall be accounted for and th „as pro- 
yided under the laws tive to the subsidiary coinage: 
That the amount of money at any one in in such 
silver bullion, exclusive of such res not exceed $5,000,000. 


— 9 = 2 LI $ & 


Sxc. 3. That any holder of the coin authorized by this act may d tthe 
tant treasurer of the United 


may be reissued.  - 

SEC. 4. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act are hereby repealed. 

Section 2, omitted, relates to monetary conference. 

BLAND BILL, 1896. 

On February 12, 1886, Mr. BLAND again introduced a bill for 
the unlimited coinage of silver dollars, making them a legal 
tender, with the reservation ‘‘except where otherwise stipu- 
lated,” and providing for the issuance of silver certificates on 
the deposit of these dollars. And from thence on hundreds of 
bills, in great variety of forms, have been proposed which can 
not be followed. The most notable was the so-called er 
bill," introduced in the House January 20, 1890, and embod 
the views of Secretary of the Treasury Windom. 

It pro to allow the owners of American silver to deposit 
it at the mints and assay offices, and to receive Treasury notes 
to the amount of its market value; these notes to be eemed 
insilver bullion atits market value when presented. 

April 24 Mr. Conger reported a caucus substitute providing 
for the purchase of $4,500,000 of silver per month instead of re- 
ceiving it on deposit. This was passed June 5 and sent to the 
Senate 


On June 10 it was reported to the Senate, and on motion of 
Mr. Plumb the first section was stricken out, and a straightout 
tt free-coinage " section inserted, and as thus amended it passed 
the Senate by a vote of 42 yeas to 25 nays. Theamendment was 
not concurred in by the House, and the bill went to a committee 
of conference, and the result was the compromise bill known as- 
the Sherman act,” which was approved July 14, 1890. 


SHERMAN LAW, JULY 14, 1890. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
urchase from time to time, silver bullion to the ag; te rine A of 4.500,- 
ounces, or 80 much f as may be offered in each month, at the mar- 
ket thereof, not exceeding $1 for three hundred and seventy-one and 
twenty-five hundredths grains of pure silver, and to issue in payment of such 
purchases of silver bullion Treasury notes of the United States to be pre- 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, in such form and of such denom- 

nations, not less than $1 nor more than $1,000, as he may prescrie; and a 
sum suficient to carry into effect the pro of this act is hereby appro- - 

3 m — money in the Treasury not otherwise š 

EC. 2. e 


the Treasury purchased by such notes; and such Treasury notes shall be a 
logal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, ex: whereother- 
expressly myn in the contract, and shall be receivable for cus- 


asa 


the 

under such 

silver coin, at 

t ratio or such ratio as may be provided by law. 
TR al 


hall each month coin 2,000,000 
ovisions of this act into 


notes herein pro E 
1 4 subjects the bullion of this act to the existing mint 
ws. 
Section 5 repeals the purchasing clause of tho Bland-Allison 


act. 
Section 6 relates to national banks. 
Section 7 specifies when it shall take effect. 
REPEAL OF SILVER-PURCHASE ACT. 


President Cleveland called Congress in special session August 
1, 1893, and sent to them his message, in which he says: 


— ted. Values supposed to be fixed are fast becoming fi al, 
acce 0 are fas conjectur: 

and sone and 3 have inv saa every branch NS AME 2 
believe these things are principally chargeabie onal S- 

lation touching the purchass and coinage of silver by the General — 


mona CLEVELAND'S APPEAL. 

Of this deplorable condition of the country the President says: 
“The evil effects of the operation" of this law are ‘‘constantl 
accumulating;” that it is depleting the Treasury of gold; that it 
is of **the utmost importance that such relief as Congress can 
afford,” be ‘afforded at once;" and I earnestly recommend the 
prompt repeal of the provisions of the act passed July 14, 1890, 
authorizing the purchase of silver bullion.’ 

REPEALING ACT. 

In accordance with this urgent recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, House bill No. 1 was introduced to repeal the purchasing 
clause of the act. Under the whip and spur o! party leadership 
it was forced through the House and Senate; the Democratic 

arty platform was ignored; its sentiment suppressed, and in- 
Dividuals coerced. ‘Tariff reform“ was given a back seat, free 
coinage” was trampled under foot, and the commands of the 


ty autocrat enforced. The repeal act was 228 by the 
Preside ont and became a law November 1, 1893, and Congress ad- 
journed. 


RESULTS OF REPEAL. 

By the repeal of this act, the coinage of silver dollars ceases. 
Private owners are not allowed to have them coined, and the 
Government can not coin any more without authority of law. Not 
even the bullion in the Treasury, or the seigniorage, or profits 
on the purchase of silver, can be used. It was in vain the silver 
men in the House and Senate protested. Not ashred of legis- 
lation could they get. Ins of **free silver coinage,” the pro- 
fessedly silver pariy has given the country no silver coinage” 
of standard dollars. It may all be right, but what a fix for 
Democrats! 

And now for results. Has financial distrust and fear 
away? Has the drain of gold from the Treasury ceased? Has 
there been any improvement in the past ten mouths? If not, is 
it not because the President was mistaken, and some other cause 
produced the evil? Is not the fear of Democratic misrule, and 
not silver purchasing, the source of the trouble? 
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NATIONAL VS. STATE CURRENCY. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war the public debt 
amounted to about $-0,000,000. The scrip had become worth- 
less. The Confederation had no power to levy taxes and its 
financial credit had disap ed. The money of the several 
States was in utter confusion, both as to kinds and value. To 
bring order and credit out of this financial chaos was the prob- 
lem which confronted Hamilton when he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury by Washington under the new constitu- 
tional government. And this was accomplished by a series of 
financial measures which have given to his name imperishable 
renown. 

1. Assumption of the revolutionary debts of the confederation 
and the States, with promise to pay them in full. 

2. Passage of a tariff law to provide for the support of the 
Government, the payment of these depts, and the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures. 

3. A mint act, to give unity to the denominations and value of 


money. 
4. ‘The establishment of the Bank of the United States, to pro- 
vide a fiscal agent, and a sound and uniform paper currency. 
THE UNITED STATES BANKS. 


The act to authorize this bank was passed by Congress, and 

approved February 25, 1791. 

he measure pel d with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
and was violently opposed by Jefferson and the Anti-Federal 
party. 

The controversy thus begun has continued to wage ever since. 
The bank was reorganized in 1817, with a charter for twenty 
years, which, therefore, expired in 1837; and the successful war 
of President Jackson and the Democratic party against its re- 
charter was one of the notable events of his Administration. 
The party issue from thence on has been clear and unmistaka- 
hle. The Whig party was in favor of a national currency, to be 
supplied through a national bank and branches, and throughout 
its existence strove to secure such an institution, but in b 

The Democratic party having defeated all such attempts, was 
fully committed to the system of State banks, declaring in its 
national platform of 1840, ** That Con. has no power to char- 
ter a United States bank; and we believe such an institution one 
of deadly hostility to the best interests of the country, danger- 
ous to our republican institutioas and the liberties of the peo- 
ple." As the total amount of the gold coinage up to 1837 was 
only $23,140,340, and of the silver coinage $48,815,879.90, it is 
88 that some sort of a paper currency was essential 


STATE BANKS. 

As long as the Democratic party was in power this currency 
was local, issued under authority of the States in accordance 
with their fundamental principle of State sovereignty. In 1876 
ex-Secretary Hugh McCullough gave this dispassionate but 
graphic picture of this system: 

In anticipation of the expiration of the charter of the United States Bank 

institutions were chartered by the S some of which— 


known at the time as pet banks—became the deposi of the public 
moneys. Itsoon became apparent, however, that these were y 
to become unsafe Government depositories, connection of the Goy- 
ernment with the banks was te the su act, under 


great extent, con 
the defects of the State bank or the character of a con- 
siderable part of the notes which the peopie were compelled to receive and 
treat as money. 

‘There were scarcely two States in the Union whose systems were alike. 
In some States, banks were chartered with pro restrictions upon their 
discounts and their circulation; in others, without ea pad restrictions. 
In some there was individual liability; in others, no liability at all, not even 
in cases of gross some States the on of the 
banks were secured, . at least, by mortgages and bonds; in others, 
there was no security except the capital, . In 
some States banking was a monopoly; in others, it enjoyed largest lib- 

haa a bank-note circulation . 


enough to say that the circulation of the State banks was entirely unfitted 

2 a country n pa — by it the Po 8 to enormous 
osses, not only e way of exchanges, e a greatman: 
of banks to redeem their notes. * Y 


CURRENCY IN 1861. 

This was the condition of the curreney when the Republicans 
came into power in 1861 and found the country with an empty 
Treasury and & broken credit, and in the arms of a formidable 
rebellion. It was — fess impossible tocarry on the 
operations of the war with diversified and unreliable cur- 
rency. The first call of the Treasury exhausted the specie, and 
the banks promptly s ed payments. A national currency 
had to be created or the nation must perish. al-tender 
Treasury notes (greenbacks) were issued to take the of the 
disappearing specie; a system of national banks was devised, 
with circulating notes secured by a deposit of Government bonds; 
the rubbish was cleared away by a 10 per cent tax on the circu- 


lating notes of State bauks; and revenue was provided by means 
of a protective tariff. 
Terrible wasthe 


Democratic outcry over these measures. Ar- 
bi Sie: cal,” ** unconstitutional,” dangerous to the 
liberties of the people," were the mildest of their denunciations. 
But the event justified their wisdom. These banks were inde- 
pendent of each other, and therefore not within the control ofa 
concentrated — — they were under Government in- 
spection, and requi to accept each other's notes in the pay- 
ment of debts due to them; and their notes were perfectly se- 
cure in the hands of the people, whether corporate affairs were 
wellor badly managed. The business of the country was re- 
lieved of the enormous tax for exchange "to which it had been 
subjected; and the people were relieved of the still greater bur- 
den of loss from broken banks and depreciated notes. Withthe 
return of came the disbandment of the grand army of vol- 
unteers, the payment of the war debt, the recovery of the public 
credit, a return to specie payments, and an accumulation of the 
precious metals a suggestion of which half a generation ago 
mous have been esteemed as fabulous as the story of Aladdin's 


p- 
After the war the Democratic party, dazed at the constant 
failures of its own evil prophecies, the rapid recovery of the 
country from the tremendous strain, and the popularity of the 
national 3 completely lost its head, plunged into the 
vagaries of green m, and demanded the indefinite issue of 
Treasury notes. But this was not its settled conviction, could 
— be “re —— to ja principles, and med a rably 
away. It never forgiven capitalists e coun- 
ai Be the **sinews of war,” nor relaxed its hostility 
to anything in the shape of anational bank. In its last national 
latform false pretenses are laid aside, and it recommends 
‘that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues be 
repealed.” And here thecurrencyissueis joined. The Repub- 
lican party insists that all circulating notes of banks s be 
issued by national authority, under national i tion, and upon 
a pledge of national securities. The Democratic insists 
that State banks shall be allowed to issue circula notes on 
such conditions as the States see proper to impose. National 
versus State paper currency is an issue to be again fought out. 
If the people prefer wild-cat and red-dog to greenbacks and na- 

tional notes, they will have the opportunity to say so. 
CURRENCY, NATIONAL OR STATE. 
Democratic platform: 


Resolved, That Congress has no power to charter a United States bank; 
that we believe such an institution one of deadly hostility to the best inter- 
ests of thecountry, dangerous to our republican institutions and the liber- 
ties of the ple, and calculated to place the of the country within 
the control of à concentrated E and the will 
of the people.— Platform of 1840, sec 8. 

Werecommend that the prohibitory 10 per cent tax on State bank issues 
be repealed.— Platform of 1892. 

Section 3112, Revised Statutes: 

Every national association, State bank, or State banking asso- 
ciation, shall pay a tax of 10 per cent on the amount of notes of any person 
or of any State bank, or State banking association, used for circulation and 


paid out by them. 
UNITED STATES BANK. 


It is a remarkable fact that every Democrat is a natural born 
constitutional lawyer, and knows by instinct just what Congress 
may do and what it may not. He does not have to know what 
decisions the Supreme Court has made, nor study the exposi- 
tions of such great minds as Hamilton and Webster, nor even be 
able to read the instrument itself. Every cross-roads Demo- 
cratic politician has an infallible rule, simple and effective— 
whatever the Democrats want is constitutional, whatever they 
are opposed to is unconstitutional. 

Nevertheless, the first Congress of the United States, com- 
posed largely of men who made the Constitution, d “an 
act to incorporate the subscribers to the Bank of the United 
States,” on February 25, 1791; and under that act such a bank 
was org and continued to transact business for twenty 
years. It furnished a sound and uniform currency in place of 
the worthless “ Continental script," and the variegated and dis- 
credited paper of State institutions; and it served a valuable 
purpose in assisting the Government in theadjustment and pay- 
ment of the Revolutionary debt. Its charter expired in 1811 and 
was not renewed, although strongly recommended by Albert 
Galiatin. Its affairs were wound up in about eighteen months, 
its outs notes redeemed without the loss of a dollar to 
the bill-holders, and besides their annual dividends, the stock- 
holders realized a premium of 84 per cent on their stock. 

THE SECOND UNITED STATES BANK. 

During the war of 1812-1815, the Government was much em- 
barrassed for want of funds. The State banks, while willing to 
aid it, proved wholly inadequate, and in 1814 were driven toa 
suspension of specie payments. 

The finances of the Government were now in a terrible condition, and Al- 
exander J. Dallas wascalled to the head ofthe Treasury Department. Never 
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before had there been greater need of a master mind in that 1m: office. 
"Within less than a fortnight the new Secreta: to 

a rt of extraordinary ability, in which hes recommended the es- 
tab ent of a national bank, req again to the 
finances into er—American Encyclo; article "Bank": On April 
10, 1816, the second bank was chartered by ‘An act to incorporate the sub- 
scribers to the Bank of the United States. 


“This act Was a ed the father of the Constitution,’ James Madi- 
son, whose name is invoked in the last Democraticnational platform. ‘The 
bank went into operation January 7, 1817, and through its agency the other 
banks Ap, pa the country were enabled and uced to resume 

ents.’ But mes rerum there was mismanage: 


dent Jackson waged relentless warfare and vetoed a bill for its rech: A 
Its charter e ed in 1835, and this is the institution against which the 
platform of 1840, above quoted, was aimed. It was ized er a 


STATE BANK CURRENCY. 


The veto of the bill to recharter the United States Bank, July 
10, 1832, was followed by a at multiplication of local banks 
under charters from the various States, the resultsof which are 
thus stated in Redpath's History: 

E D the abundance of money, speculations of all sorts grew rife. 
The it system pervaded every department of business. The banks of 
the country were suddenly multiplied to seven hundred. Vast issues of ir- 
redeemable vapor money stimulate “Ae speculative spirit and increased 
the opportunities for fraud. The bills of these unso’ banks were receiv- 


able at the land offices, and settlers and s tors made a rush to secure 


by Jackson's e neg but the business of the country was prostrated 
the shock. The ks s e payment, mercantile houses failed. 
and disaster swept through every avenue of trade. During the months of 
March and A 1837, the failures in New York and New Orleans amounted 
to about $150,000,000.—Page 437. 

The hard times" which followed this panic will be remem- 
bered by many yet living. 

From Janu 1, 1837, to January 1, 1843, the bank circulation 
of the country fell from $145,185,890 to $58,563,608, a withdrawal 
of over eighty-six and one-half millions, while during the same 
riod the number of banks decreased ninety-seven, banking 

ital nearly sixty-two millions, deposits seventy-one and one- 
millions, loans and discounts two hundred and seventy and 
one-half millions, and specie in the banks nearly five millions. 
The condition of the currency was lamentable, particularly in 
the new States. 


pe 
ca 
hi 


ANOTHER FLOOD OF STATE PAPER. 


The country gradually recovered from its commercial disas- 
ters, but did not profit rg its experience. A Democratic Con- 
gress repealed the tariff of 1842, and enacted the Walker tariff 
of 1846. Banks were again multiplied and flooded the country 
with their paper as variegated as Joseph’s coat of many colors. 
At the beginning of the war there were 1,396 banks p dos | in 
twenty-nine States and Territories, which were thus described 
by a Senator: 

Their systems of Lemma d are as diverse as anything can bly be. We 
have à complex system of bank notes. The ordinary ba: 3 
and detectors contain an infinite variety of descriptions to tell the value of 
a bank note and whether it is counterfeit. The loss by counterfeiting and 
the loss by bad notes of various ds in this country is estimated by gentle- 
men who are in the business as nearly equal to the interest on the 
whole circulation. The people. therefore, are not only compelled to use this 
money and substantially give to the banks a profit of the interest on the 
whole circulation, but inaddition to that they lose fully $9,000,000 in the form 
of defaced notes, counterfeit notes, etc. Every year more or less of these 
banks break. There is no stability about them. They have no common 
bond of or zation; any important event that disturbs the money market 
of the world makes a greater flutter among them than a shot among a bevy 
of partridges. ‘The uncertain rate of exchange between the different States 

ws out of the multitude and diversity of the banks. The bank paper of 
Sales adjoining each other has varied in value as much as one year's inter- 
est of money. 
THE PANIC OF 1857. 


Before the rebellion came free trade and State curreney had 
produced their invariable effects. In spite of the Mexican war, 
the Irish famine, European revolutions, and the Crimean war, 
creating rapides e for our food products, the low 


tariff and excessive k issues stimulated speculations, the 
balance of trade ran heavily against us, and all the gold of Cali- 
fornia could not save us. The crash came on the heels of Bu- 


ehanan’s election, and its effects are thus described by him: 


It is this paper system of extravagant e on, raising the nominal 
price of every article far beyond its real E com à with the 
cost of similar articles in countries whose circulation is ly regula: 

wh ch has prevented us from competing in our own markets with foreign 
manufactures, has produced extray: t importations, and has counter- 
acted the effect of the large incidental protection afforded to our domestic 
manufactures by the present revenue tariff. But for this the branches of 
our manufactures composed of raw materials, sue PEOR of ourown coun- 


When met in December last the business of the country had j 
been by one of those periodical revulsions which are the {nevitable 
uence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank credit and in- 
flated currency. With all the elements of national wealth in abundance, 


our manufactures were suspended, our useful public and private enter- 
prises were arrested, and thousands of laborers were deprived of employ- 
ment and reduced to pga ge i December 6, 1858. 

It will à; from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury that it it 
extremely doubtful, to say the least, whether we shall be able to past 
through the present and the next fiscal year without 2 additional 
revenue.—Message, December 19, 1859, and December 3, 1880. 

It is now quite evident that the financial necessities of the Government 
will require a modification of the tariff during your present session for the 
purpose of increasing the revenue. 


It will be observed that while the President charges to the 
excessive and insecure State bank issue the chief cause of the 
panic, he is compelled to admit that the revenue tariff " of his 
party did not poe the requisite revenue, and that the only 
conservative feature of this tariff was its '*incidental protec- 
tion" to manufactures from our own raw material." But the 
chief point here is that no State bank system can have its *'cir- 
culation wisely regulated" and properly secured. Competition 
between numerous States to secure the most bank capital, igno- 
rance of the laws which determine commercial business, laxity 
of sentiment in regard to the obligations of debt, desire to favor 
influential private interests, striving after party advantage, and 
inevitable indifference of opinion in different States, multipl 
and vitiate these bank systems. But with the Buchanan Ad- 
ministration a speedy end was brought to this whole business. 

THE NATIONAL-BANK SYSTEM. 


At the beginning of thecivil war Mr. Lincoln's Administration 
found itself in the presence of enormous Szpond mres with an 
empty Treasury, and a depreciated credit. venue laws were 
promptly quee and loans provided for. But the total insuffi- 
ciency of State banks as cooperative financial agents was at once 
demonstrated. They were willing to aid the Government, and 
promptly met the first call upon them; but this exhausted their 
means, and in December, 1861, they suspended specie payments. 
Treasury notes were resorted to in order to furnish a commer- 
cial currency, and the 8 was devised to serve 
as a financial agent. This ren of ks was urged by Secre- 
tary Chase for the twofold object, of (1) assisting in placing Gov- 
ernment loans, and (2) of furnishing a uniform and secure nì- 
tional currency. 

In his report of November 28, 1863, Hugh McCulloch; then 
ors ae of the Currency, thus summarizes the currency sit- 
uation: : 


The war in which the country is y 3 a great calamity in 
itself, will not be an unmixed evil financially even, if one result of it is the 
establishment of a system of — by which, without an interference 
with the rights of the States, and without detriment to their solvent insti- 
stutions, a -note circulation shall be furnished to the people, as solvent 
as the nation itself, and uniform in value, asa substitute for that now sup- 
plied by the States, which is neither orm in value nor, as a general 
thing. property secured. The amount of losses which the people have sus- 
tained by vent State banks, and by the high rate of exchanges, the re- 
sult of depreciated currency, can hardly be es ted. 
That some of the new States have prospered, n 
ruinous 


is unfitted for a 
a nation as well as a 


yste Kansas, 
and will soon be Ocean. Itsimmense trade is not cir- 
cumscribed by State lines, norsubject to Statelaws. Itsinternalcommerce 
is national, and so should be its currency. At t some fifteen hundred 
State banks furnish the ple with a bank-note circulation. 

This circulation is not confined to the States by which it is authorized, 
but is carried by trade or is forced by the banks all over the Union. e 
receive it and pay it out, scarcely knowing from whence it comes or in what 
manner it is secured. Banks have been organized in some States with a 
view tolending their circulation to the ees eofothers. Probably not one- 

uarter of the circulation of the New land banks is needed or used in 

ew England, the balance being racticall The 
national currency system is intended to change this state of thin 
a War upon State banks, but by provi a means by which the circulation, 
which is intended for national use, shall be 
mron associations organized under a national law. 
tha 2 

e 


by 
es of the Government, and which is presumed will be with- 


drawn whenever this e: ncy ceases, have MENS the people the superi- 


is the guarantor. 


Secretary Chase’s views are expressed in these extracts from 
his report of December 10, 1863: 


Another incidental good becuse from the bitter root of debt has tien 
fully explained in observations heretofore submitted on the national! bank- 
ingsystem. Except EROS A suchasystem no sure way is seen to the com- 
plete and permanent establishment of a uniform currency, and a system of 
national banking fair to ail and secure for all can T be safely and firmiy 
established by making use of a portion of the natio debt as security for 
the national currency. 

Under such legislation the Secretary entertains little doubt of being able 
to obtain whatever funds will be needed through loans at reasonable rates 
of interest for bonds or Treasury notes. 

For a warrant of this confidence, however, he must not omit to say that 
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he relies much on the support to be given tothe public credit by the national 
banking system and by the natio: tion of the currency. There is, as he 
no possibility of a permanently success: ad tration of the 


por. 
dependent of national authority, and not receivable for national dues, it 
can not be questioned that in some degree the negotiation of na- 
tional loans must ro e Sayin and their value to the national finances 
diminis! The opinion is confirmed by observation and experience. 

The simple assurance thus given that henceforth the country is to have a 
national currency, secured by a pledge of national bonds, and the belief that 
this currency at no distant day take the pos of the heterogeneous cor- 
porate currency which has hitherto filled the channels of circulation, at 
once inspired faith in the securities of the Government, and more than any 
other one cause enabled the Secretary to provide for prompt payment of the 
soldiers and the public creditors. 


NATIONAL BANKS AND REFUNDING. 
The report of the Comptroller of the Currency, November 26, 
1879, says: 

The wisdom of Secretary Chase and the others who, in 1862, advocated the 
establishment of a national banking system, was long since recognized by 
those who understood the principles which should govern a sound system of 
currency and banking; but in the light of the extraordinary financial opera- 
tions of the Government during the present year, the wisdom and the econ- 
omy of the system, both for the Government and the people, are now more 
apparent than ever. 

he refund: of the national debt commenced in 1871, at which time the 
national banks held nearly four hundred millions of the 5 and 6 per cent 
bonds; and from that date to the present time they have held more than 
one-fifth of the interest-bearing debt of the United States. A large portion 
of the bonds held by them in 1871 bore interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
This class of bonds has been greatly reduced, and is now less than one-sixth 
of all the bonds pledged for circulation, while more than one-third of the 
amount consists of bonds be: interest at 4 per cent. 

It is certain that if the national banking system had not existed, and 
United States notes had alone been issued, the refunding operations here 
described and the consequent large reduction of interes upon the public 
debt would not have been possible. 


NATIONAL BANKS AND RESUMPTION, 
The same report of the Comptroller says: 


The resumption act not only fixed the day of resumption, but authorized 
the Secretary, in order to prepare and provide therefor, to use any surplus 
revenues not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell, and dispose of, at 
not less than parin coin, soy of the bonds of the United States described in 
the act of July 14, 1870. Under this act, the Secre in 1877 sold at par fif- 
teen millions of four-and-a-halfs and twenty-five ons of fours; and in 
April, 1878, he sold fifty millions of 4} per cents at a premium of 1} per cent. 
The coinin the Treasury continually increased, so that on the day of re- 
— "vn the Secretary held over one hundred and thirty-five millions (8135, 
€— of gold coin and bullion, and, in addition, $32,476,095 In silver coin and 

m, the gold coin alone being nearly equal to 40 per cent of the United 
States notes then Mete gc 

The banks in the cities of New York and Boston strengthened the hands 
of the Government by thoir action in October, 1878, an account of which will 
be found in my re for that year. The assistant treasurer of the United 
States at New York became a member of the clearing-house, thus facilitat- 
ing the business of the banks with the Government, and the banks agreed to 
receive United States notes, not only for their ordinary balances, but in 
payment of the interest upon the public debt and of other coin obligations 
ofthe Government. The banks of the country at the date of resumption 
held more than one-third of the outstanding Treasury notes; but they had 
so much confidence in the ability of the Secretary to maintain resumption 
that none were by them for redemption. 

The people also, who held more than three millions of the issues of the na- 
tional banks, which issues were based upon the bonds of the nation, pre- 
ferred such notes to coin itself. There was, therefore, no demand for pay- 
ment of the notes of the Government, and the gold coin in the Treasury, 
which amounted to one hundred and thirty-five millions on the day of re- 
sump! increased more than thirty-six millions in the next ten months, 
the amount held on the first day of November, 1879, exceeding one hundred 
and seventy-one millions. 


NATIONAL BANKS. : 

Statement showing profits upon circulating notes, based upon a deposit 
NM EUR of bonds, October 81,1893. P BUM ae 
October 31, 1893—4 percents. 
$100,000 fours at 111.1712 premium, interest 
Circulation, 90 per cent on par value...... 
Loanable circulation at 6 per cent 


- $4, 000. 00 
00 


Deduct— 
1 per cent tax on circulation..........-...-...-.....-.-. 
Annual cost of redemption...... 
Express charges 
Cost of plates for circulation. 
000 EA N A A E P ET sacs 


Nos e r T uela , 904. 
81,171320198 060. 85 6 DUE O85. y des ee Que bee vee S OE 


mene ß py Reece Senat REI ETE n TEM USE 


a Gross earnings of bonds and circulating medium. 
b Expenses other than bank building, clerks, etc. 
: 3 aed E d ES 1 
e amount money wouldearn, without risk or loss, by sim: 
€ Profit on circulation issued upon $100,000 of bonds. ' T ptylosningl. 


The above official report shows the maximum sible earn- 
ings of the bank. But in fact there are other er eres of lane 


and exigencies of business which prevent such earnings. 
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The law requires that the bank shall at all times keep on hand 
for redemption purposes lawful money to the amount of 25 per 
cent of its circulating notes. Here is equal to $22,500 not loan- 
able, and not earning anything, reducing earnings from loans 
to $4,050, instead of $5,400. Then there are the unavoidable in- 
cidents of time between payments to the bank and of unloaned 
balances from day today. The short loans of the bank may be 
held to offset these incidents, as there is a slight compoun 
from the interest paid. Of the$111,171.20 invested in bonds not 
more than $65,000is really earning 6 percent interest. Thisma- 
terially reduces the net profits of the circulating notes. 

In concluding this chapter I beg leave to introduce as a part 
of my remarks the following correspondence and information 
contained therein on the subject of good money, in which will 
be found a further defense of the honest methods of national 
financiering covering the period of Republican rule, which is so 
extensively criticized by Populists and other professional reform- 
ers of the present day: 

WASHINGTON, D. O., August 8, 1894. 


DEAR SIR: My attention has been directed to a little phlet called 
“Seven Conspiracies to Enslave the American People," which I am told has 
been extensively circulated in Kansas, Washington, and other States, as 
sopane literature, and which they seem to regard as a particularly strong 
and unanswerable arraignment of Republican mismanagement. As you 
are well posted in the facts and E of the last forty years, relating tothe 
creation and 8 ot the public debt. and the changes in the money ot 
the country, will you be so kind as to furnish me with a review of these 
, *Conspiracies,”” as short as may be consistent with clearness, in refutation 
of the cheap money theories involved? 

Very truly yours, 


Hon. W. W. Curry, Washington, D. C. 


J. W. BABCOCK. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1894, 


DEAR SIR: I herewith hand you a review of the little pamphlet to which 
your letter of the 8th instant refers. The utterly unscrupulous character 
of this publication, the confounding of things that are different, the omis- 
sion of correlated and essential facts, the want of definite references, the 
deliberate misstatements as to laws, facts, and figures impress me that it is 
a genuine production of Ananias himself, and so I have described it. The 

reparation of this paper in the midst of daily engagements, the necessity 

or the utmost brevity, and the multitude of tables and fi to be con- 
sulted have deprived it of all tense of literary value. But you will find 
its statements accurate and reliable and strict wn from official sources. 
Some tables for reference from the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury 
should accompany its publication. 


Yours, very truly, 
7 W. W. CURRY. 
Hon. J. W. BABCOCK, 
Washington, D. C. > 


A POPULIST HUMBUG EXPLODED—THE “ SEVEN CONSPIRACIES” 


WE STOOD AND 
WHERE WE STAND—FACT AGAINST FICTION. 


[By W. W. Curry, Washington, D. C., 1894.] 
SEVEN CONSPIRACIES REVIEWED. 


As Nero is the synonym for cruelty, and Benedict Arnold for treason, so 
are Dives and Lazarus for the rich and poor, and Ananias and Sapphira for 
those who disregard the truth. Hence, our title and mottoes, fitly charac- 
terizing a pamphlet called The Seven Financial Conspiracies which have 
Enslaved the American People." Tosave words, Ananias will be named and 
PED understood. 

Itthesystem of Government as instituted by our fathers afforded little 
if any opportunity for robbery and oppression, neither does it now present 
such opportunity, for the Constitutionis the same, except that as slavery, 
“the sum of all villainies," has been abolished, that method of robbing and 
oppressing the laborer no longer exists. 

Dives and Lazarus lived nineteen hundred years ago, and have lived in 
all and all countries of which there are any historic records, to attrib- 
ute the riches and poverty which may now exist to seven '' consp es” of 
the past thirty-three years exhibits a disregard for truth worthy of Ananias. 
To paint the American laborer of thirty years ago as a 1 lord, 
p sober, and respected, with home and plenty, while now he breaks 

meath the weight of op sion, seeks relief in a suicide’s grave, or at- 
tempts to drown his grief in the intoxicating cup, is a bit of romance 
Munchausen might envy. But history is more reliable than romance. 

“Inthe winter of 1853.54 8 of the unemployed paraded New York. 
Souphouses for the gratuitous feeding of the starving Der were opened in 
all parts of the city, as well as in the other cities of the Atlantic coast; man- 
nfactures and culture were in a state of prolonged prostration.''— Dens- 


low. 

* When Congress met in December last the business of the country had 
ust been crushed by one of those periodical revulsions which are the iney- 
table consequence of our unsound and extravagant system of bank credits 

and inflated currency. With all the elements of national wealth in abun- 
dance, our manufactures were suspended, our useful public and prívate en- 
terprises were arrested, and thousands of laborers were deprived of employ- 
ment and reduced to want.'"—Buchanan's Message, December 6, 1858, 

This was before the days of the seven conspiracies,” when there were no 
national banks, and Shylock had not enslaved the people. Stern realities 
dissolve fairy visions. In truth, the American laborer” of to-day is better 
paid than the laborer of any othercountry, and his wages will ure for 
him more of the food, clothing, and comforts of life than in ormer age. 
The savings bank is the barometer of the poor man's condition, and that 
records as follows: . 

In 1860 there were 278 banks, with 693,870 MES of 8149,277,508, an aver- 
In 1870 there were 517 banks, 1,030,846 de 


of $337.17. In 1880 there were 629 ban 
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fold, and the amount of money has increased ten-fold. Some difference, is 
there not, between fact and fiction? 


As to the army of "tramps," “drunkards,” and“ f 
this t army is not m up of American laborers." The institution 
isan and when we remember the hordes of criminals, paupers, 


the slanderous characte’ 
ture, it is worthy of Ananias himself. 

The (ve rae that the war of the rebellion was brought about by the 
Rothsenil Shyiocks. and money ki igs of Wall street and Europe, to afford 
an opportunity for robb oppr and enslaving the people. 
discounts Ananias multi) by Munchausen. Every well-informed school 
boy is —— —.— to know that the controversy between States rights and 
“national sovereignty began with the formation of the Government, came 
near precipitating a civil war when South Carolina undertook to nullify” 
the tariff of 182s, crystallized about the rey od question, and terminated in 


oppression when this was its very essence and aim? The Democratic gov- 

ernors. mem gress, and statesme| w 

main the doctrine of State sovereimty, who anized and led the 
movement, and who ir lives to of war 


— go to their own . 
F eir favor. 


war mosti: 
had our mints. arsenals, and other property. Seven States had seceded and 
formed aconfederate government. Our flag had been fired on in Charl ston 
harbor, and our troops captured in Texas. A state of war existed when Mr. 
a BA RST ARTIE 7 DO was 
doom 


of Government no notes of any the 

balance of trade had been us. tariffs of and i557 

to produce sufficient revenue to meet credit 

of the Government was so impaired that d per ceat bonds had to be 

Bold at 12 cent discount. were the under which Mr. 

Lincoln's n entered on the herculean work of subduing the 
and resto the Union. With a hostile party at home 


rebellion 
that the States could not be “coerced.” and a foreign sentiment in sym- 
pathy with the rebellion, was it any wonder that capitalists at home and 
abroad were to lend their money. and when they did so required 
zopaymens MA be''nominated in the bond?" Not'sShylock" but common 
sense dictated this. 

Money was an essential tothe prosecution of the war.as were men and muni- 
tions. Phe first loan called for by the Government was res to with 


December, 18561, they were compelled to suspend specie rer Not to 
conspiracies of moneyed men, es of war, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and the best brains ani stavesmanship of the 
nation, do we owe the series of financial measures which carried us through 

basis and a re 


the 
ment and admiration at our achievements. It is the Ananiases of our own 
people who carp and find fault. who prophesy evil. and strive to make their 
come true. And it is out ot the un ted di mculties through 
vh their coun has passed that they weave the tissues of falsehood 
found in this pam t to which our attention is now given. 


THE FIRST CONSPIRACY—COLLECTING AND- PAYING SPECIE, 


The first conspiracy of the Shylocks and m kings to rob and enslave 
the American le is discovered Ananias 


the first "Greenbacks," and the conspiracy is found 


course An: pay: 
ditions surroun iing their issue. We are told that the demand notes 


were sers at par with gold, because they did not contain this exception; 
and that the creenbacks would also have continued at par if they had not 


ted by the exception named. And therefore the conspirators 
are charged with wilfully depreciating h backs in order to rob the 


1. Ananias does not advert to the facts that these demand notes were 


t 
2. Bas way wae the * exception " introduced into the act? For many rea- 
(1) Because there were then $390,000.000 of interest- bonds 
which had been issued upon a coin basis. (2) Because specie 
been suspended, more money ha to be borrowed, and 1t necessary 
be paid in money, and not forever be 


(3) Because 


have faned to borrow „the war could not ha 
— money. ve been prosecuted, and 


would have 
$. There is there: much in these acts than Ananias to 
dreamed of. Thatof July 17, 1861, provides for a loan of $250,000.00 of bonds, 
at not more than cent. time after twenty + or 
Treasury notes, at7. cent, pa; in three years, exchangeable for coin, 
and of co coin, as t was then no other money to pay 
in. There were $140,091.750 of and they were not made a 


ving the amoun 
The ae stated, $150.000.000 of these notes, of 
which $50.000,000 were to be in lieu of the demand notes; these greenbacks 


was standing s by this pleige 

of war expenditure, to shoulder a debt of $2.800,000.000 after its close. to suc- 
return to specie payments in less than thirty years to reduce the 

debt by 82,000,000,000. and to accumulate a stock of gold and silver of $1,200,- 

000,000, as we have done. 


4. Be it remembered that if this act was a conspiracy to rob the le, 
tary who recommended it, and Abraham Lincoln, who ap- 
proved and tt, were the arch. who deserve the execra- 


signed -conspirators. 
tion of the American people. But if it was a wise and necessary act, which 
laid the financial foundation for the siccess of the national cause, then 
they deserve our admiration and reverence. 


THE SECOND CONSPIRACY—THE NATIONAI-BANK SYSTEM. 


sign 
and Madison another in 1816. Nor was ita novelty that these banks were 
allowed to circulate their notes as money, for we had bank-note money in 
ance ani in Sote — cor Bn ami — 
wiid-cat, red-dog, blue- 
secure and well-managed Institu 


to the 
a the civil war. 
2 present national-bank act was by 
went into effect 88 Zo il edo —— 
4 oy a 0 States bon: to for the 
and redemption thereof." One can not but be curious to know 
in which one of these objects the virus of these banks is found. Is it ina 
“national currency,” or in the security of boads.” or in their circulation " 
in business, or tn their “redemption,” or was it In something not expressed 
When this act was there was no voin In circulation ex- 


cu 22.854.877; a total of 
At that time the currency was worth $100 of gold to $258 of backs. 
credit had absolutely reached its lowest ebb; no more ks could 


Our 
8 floated, and Congress had 


green 
ven a — that no more should be 
ed. h 


erman on Atlanta, but 


88 


— D — to sel! bonds, 


9 It created a demand for bonds. and 


bondsat home and abroad. (3) It 

to the circulation $146.137,200 within a year. 
greenbacks, in 
riegated systems of State bunks of issue. giving 
under the national authority. (6) It thus gave us the cheapest and safest 
— of banking in the world. And here we must give facts to vindicate 


8 

a. Furnishing the circula notes, of like kind. by one central authority, 
and under a vigilant system of inspection and detection. the cost of mann- 
facture and the danger of counterfeiting are reduced to their minimum It 
is safe tosay that the old system cost the people $100 to 81 of cost under the 
new in these particulars. Every man in das ness before th* war will re- 
member the literature of “counterfeit detectors," and the losses which he 


to 


there were eighty-nine fall- 


the United States no care or 
volved as to whether the notes of banks of one State will be 
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officers of the Gov- 
ernment, the complete reports they must make of their affairs, and the mar- 


Becurt mismanagement. 
But rae dan qom the largest possible security. All rr amma the pena: have 


sustained from these causes in thir ng 
present Comptroller of the Currenc; 
says that of 4,930 banks o: beginning, 246 have falled, about 
cent of the number. Of these, 62 paid in full the principal of their debts, 
paid in part, and 131 are not yet completely setti d. Of 881,963,207 of ap- 
proved claims against them, 943.147 have been and of the $31,020,000 
rem , the larger will be paid on final settlement. 

If half the amount is finally lost, it will make the average loss per year 
about half a million dollars for the whole system. There are no such accu- 
rate reports concerning State, savings, rivate banks, but some facts 
are furnished by official reports. Tans, in 1 the Comptroller collected 
data showing that in three and one-half years ART e local bank fail- 
ures in the tive States of Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio. Illinois, and Missouri in- 
volved a loss of $9,453,256, while in the same States in fifteen years the loss 
from national banks was 82,101,909; or the losses in one year of State insti- 
tutions exceeding the losses of fifteen years of national institutions. In the 
Comptroller's report for 1879 he gives a list of the failure of tive national 
banks in the cities of New York and Brooklyn in fifteen years, with final 
losses to the amount of $91,420: while in eight years there were failures of 
twenty-two savings banks alone, with losses to the amount of 84,475,051. 
The failure of ove single British bank—the City of . 
a heavier loss than all the failures of all the national in the United 
States in thirty years. With a capital of $8,000,000, this bank incurred lia- 
bilities of over 850,000,000, loaned to four of the directors more than $28,000,- 
000, and caused financial losses of over $21,000.00. Such results are impossi- 
bie under our system. 

4. But Ananias declares that there is no necessity for banks: that all money 
ought to be kept in circulation; that they grow enormously rich by robbi 
the people: that they get double interest on their money, and much more o 
the same sort. Well, let us see. 

The iast report of the Comptroller of the Currency states that 91.8 per cent 
of the business of the country is done In credit per, checks. drafts, bills, 
etc.. and 8.7 per cent on cash paymen's, but this Is almost entirely Govern- 
ment and bank notes. If there were no banks, clearing-houses, and similar 
moneyed institutions, nine-tenths of the volume of commercial business 
wo be at once stricken down. 

What is circulation“? It is going round and round; as the blood flows 
out of the heart through the arteries to every part of the body and back to 
the heart through the veins, to receive a fresh impulse. The mone in- 
stitutions of a civilized country are the heart of its commerce, and the nec- 
essary means of its circulation. They are the places of safe deposit, also, 
where thieves seldom break through and steal, as they would often do if 
kept in dwelling-houses. The New York Clearing-House for 
the year ending June 30, 5 “exchanges "—*' circulation "—to the 

by daily use of $5,010,580—96,000 of “circulation” 


The same re shows the possible profits of a national bank to be as fol- 
lows: To buy $100,000 of 4 per cent bonds as à basis for business the banker 
must pay $111,171.20: on opone of these bonds he can get $90,000 m blanks, 
which he can convert into bank bills by oper signatures; the interest on 
his bonds at 4 per cent will be $4,000, and the interest on his bank notes, if 
all loaned at 6 per cent, will be $5,400: total, 89,400. From this income must 
be deducted the | per cent tax on circulation by the United States, $000; cost 
of 5 for redemption, $533.25; Comptroller's charges for various ex- 
pon 50; making annual cost $1,495.75, and leaving net income. $7,901.25. 

this nothing is charged against the notes on account of rent, clerk hire, 
salaries, etc. 

Now, suppose instead of placing his money in bonds the capitalist loans 
his money direct. his B11117120, at 6 per cent, would bring 96,670.27. 
Deduct this from the bank receipts, and there remains as the profit on cir- 
culating notes, $1,733.98, or about |} per cent, But other expenses reduce 
this to nothing, and hence the national banks have reduced their circulation 
of notes to nearly one-half of what it was twenty years ayo. The same re- 
port. Table 62, gives the actual dividends of all the natioual banks for one 
year. from September 1. 1892, vo September 1. 1893, from which it appears that 
the profits of the entire system, counting on all clasees of business, was for 
the whole United States, 5.33 per cent on capital and surplus, or less than 
the legal rate of 6 per cent, and less than they would have realized if they 
had done business as individuals. 

As to Ananias's fiction concerning Mr. Jones's selling his 1.000 bushels of 
wheat for $1,000, and having returned to him $900 of the amount, it is not 
enough alike to be even a decent caricature. When the banker buys $100,- 
000 worth of bonds the United States does not return to him 90 per cent of 
the money he pays for them, not a sihgle dollar of it. When he deposits 
these bonds in the United states ury the Government does not return 
him nine-tenths of the bonds. nor even a single one of them. Neither does 
it return to him $90,000 in money, nor even a single dollar. What it does do 
is to take $100,000 bonds as security and give bim $90,000 in blank sheets. 
which he may convert into notes or not at bis pleasure. In the state the 
Government turns them over they are of no value in the hands of a third 
party. Only when the banker s them and makes them his own promises 
to pay, do they acquire value. ney are not then Government notes, and 
the Government does not owe a dollar of them. The bank owes them, and 
the bank must pay them. All that the Government does 1s to hold the bonds 
as security for the people, and to pay these bills out of the proceeds of the 
bank's bonds if the fails to pay them. 

Since. then banks are a necessity to e commercial nation and every 
trading community. as asafe place for the deposit of money and for loans 
and exchanges; as we can do ten times as much business th them as we 
can wi! bout: as building cities, opening farms, establishing factories. moving 
crops, transporting merchandise. and all the multitudinousand magnificent 
enterprises of modern life are greatly facilitated by them. the only question 
is. Shall we have State or national banks’ That the Confederate Demo- 
3 assert the sovereignty of the States and assail everything na- 
tional. should demand the repeal of the 10 per cent tax on State bank issues. 
and a return to theold State bank paper, 18 perhaps to be expected: but why 

other intelligent person should do so is a mystery. Of course, if the 
platform prevails, national banks must go. and the State bank sys- 
tem reestablished. There was never a national currency under Dem- 
ocratic rule. Lf it was the Shylocks and money whodelivered us from 
the old wild-cat system by establishing the natio: System in its place, the 
people should take off their hats and salute them as ots. But if it was 
incoln, Chase. and their associates, they are the patriots to whom the peo- 
ple should bow down. 

Of course, Ananias and his tribe do not comprehend the fact that if any- 
one is robbed by a national bank it is with his own free will The law does 
not compe! the to sell his wheat. or the merchant his calico, for bank 


d farmer 
notes. either is he compelled to deposit his money with nor to borrow 
moneyfrom them. The man who voluntarily puts his head into the lion's 


mouth must expect to have it crushed. The man who borrows money, or 


buys goods on credit, or places a mo: on his farm, must expect to pay, 
and has no right to complain because payment is enforced. Hecan not al- 
8 to live on other people's money. When these people want to 
borrow m the bank they are very anxious for an accommodation; 
but when they are called on to pay, then it is “oppression and robbery.” 
But so it has been in all ages. Times are easy“ when we are going into 
debt, but times are hard when we have to pay these debts, 
THE THIRD CONSPIRACY—CONTRACTION OF THE CURRENCY, 


The third conspiracy SEREEN is contracting the currency by the destruc- 
tion of the peano T charge is formulated: On the 12th day of 
April, 1865, Congress a law authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sell 5-20 bonds, and with the procesds to retire United States currency, 
includin, backs." Weare told that ''the country was in ession 
of $1,996,687,770 of currency: that during the year 1858, $173.00,000 of money 


^ E — — itt 
. Fractional currenc; 
10. Suspended — — 
PTT Pee EPL Ga OE Rene a SE SE qn, 

„Ot these, $64,139,959 were a legal tender in the payment of debts.” With 
the fractional currency, this made the “United — currency, including 
greenbacks," amount to $710,483.701. Ananias states the currency at nearly 
three times the true amount. and the destruction“ at 50 per cent more 
than the amount which ever existed. 

The same shows that after the destruction of more than 
ever existed, on January 1, 1877, there was still remaining: 

1. 


Total SE Ee See SEE SE UR ui m ———.. . EO O o, 
The contraction of Government pa; was 318,014,949, of which over $250,- 
on pale Bape 8 a in the ren rae had been 
currency notes e amoun * making the 

real contraction $172,633,298. 

But some other things also took place. On January 1, 1866, the back 
was worth in gold 69.20 per cent; on January 1, 1877, it was worth 93.46 
cent. So that there was added to the h. power of the green 
and equally of all the other "currency which kept pace with — 211 red 
cent, eq to an increased value of $173,160.506, instead of a loss of $145,381,- 
654. That was not all. The public debt was reduced from July 1, 1866, to 
July 1. 1877, 616,760,732, caus also a reduction of our annual interest 
ee from $146,068,196 to $93,100,643. 

This yearly sa of $52,907,553 was a direct result of the contraction com- 
piatned ot. But s the statement is not complete, for the iast annual 
report of Secretary Carlisle gives the tota) currency in circulation, includ- 
ing specie, on July 1, 1866, as %673,488,244, excluding, of co all interest- 
Lepus T pe pais and on July 1. 1877, at 728.314, an actual increase of 
$18,826,639 of currency proper. instead of a contraction. In short, this is the 
state of facts shown by the officers of the Government: From July |, 1860. to 
July 1, 1877, there was a.cuntraction of the public debt, à contraction of the 
annual interest charge, and an expansion of the currency proper by the 
amount stated. instead of the contraction alleged. 

But, says Ananias, during those years there were destroyed $950,000,000 of 
7.30 Treasury notes, and these notes, being a legal tender, formed a part of 
the currency. This is one of the standard lies of the tribe of Ananias. 
There are three reasons why these were not currency. (1) They bore the 
hixhest interest of aor papar of the Government, and hence would have 
been the last to be par with by capitalists in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. (2) They were in denominations of $50 to 85.000. none less than 
and hence not at all adapted to serve ascurrency. (3) They werenota 
tender; on the contrary. the act of March 3. 1855. in authorizing the issue of 
8600. 000. 000 of them, expressly “ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
be construed as authorizing the issue of legal-tender notes in any form." 
And there is another very potent reason why they were paid off and de- 
stroyed. They were all due and pagane within three years from date of 
issue. The last of them came due July 15, 1838, and they had to be paid or 
repudiated. And it was to pay these and other maturing obligations that 
so many 5.20 bonds were authorized.and issued. Of course to people who 
do not mean to pay their debts this does not count for much. 


THE FOURTH CONSPIRACY—STRENGTHENING THE PUBLIO CREDIT, 


Foll thed loom of the summer of 1864, when the public credit 
was so weak that $i gold was worth $258 1n greenbacks, there came the 
litical and military successes which closed out the rebellion: then the 
isbandment of the be the reduction of expenditures and taxation. and 
yments of the public debt; until January 1, 186% the public credit had so 
mproved that $100 in gold was worth only $135 in greenbacks. Further to 
strengthen the public credit, further to increase the value of the green- 
back, still further to reduce interest and taxes. came the act of March 3, 
1869, which Ananias denounced as the fourth co tracy. He tells us that 
this added 800. 000.000 to the people's burdens.” ow? 

By the improved value of the currency. To make a greenback that was 
worth only **38 or 40" cents on the dollar to be worth **75 or 100"' cents was 
to add to the people's burdens. Could stupidity 66 But we are 
told, the 5-20 bo: were payable in greenbacks: act the bar- 

in and made them payable in gold. and this was what made the additional 

urden. It is all that they ought to have been paid in depreciated 
greenbacks instead of coin. 

1. Suppose all this to be true, which it was not. after January 1.1879, when 
specie payments were resumed, it would make no whether th 
were in gold or in greenbacks, since the latter were then worth asm 
as the former. Now, Secretary Carlisie's report shows that from May, 1859, 
to June, 1579, the whole amount of 5-20 bonds purchased for the ng 
fund was 8183. 168, 450. That is, this was the amount actually d of. Sup- 
s ET UR eae ae en of a 100-cent 

291,612. This, then, was the 
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2. But, as a matter of fact, these bonds were taken up by a process of re- 

." Bonds of a lower rate of interest were iss instead, and the 

actual money payments was but the difference in market value. vory little 

son — eren and ít is not certain that there was a single gold piece in 
8 par! ar case. 

3. But as to the main contention, it is not true that these bonds were pay- 
able in greenbacks. It was not so specified in the bonds, nor in the law 
which authorized them. Whilst, as we have already seen, the original law 
under which the first five-twenties were issued pledged the Government to 
collect its customs in coin," and to set apart this coin as aspecial fund” 
for the payment of both interest and m 

4. And neither does the act of March 18, 1869, in any wise change the con- 
tract with the bondholder. Here is the law to speak for itself. It simply 
declares a purpose to pay in coin all obligations where the contract does 
not specify otherwise; but where the note, the bond, or the law does specify 
that 8 might be made in legal-tender notes, such obligations were 
still so payable. ~ 

5. We have already seen that the increased value added to the people's 
money from the date of the act to strengthen the public credit to the re- 
sumption of specie payment was more than twice as much as the value 
added to the bonds purchased, so that on the lowest plane of profit and loss, 
and without regard to the greater question of honesty and good faith, we 
gained twice as much as we lost. And to this we must add all the subse- 
quent from debts paid and interest reduced. As to the relations be- 
tween Baron Rothschild and August Belmont, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee for the defeat of Seymour, Ananias may be in the se- 
cret of such treason, but most people will think the story is one of Ananias' 
own and greatest. Now, is there any necessity for Gefending the reputa- 
tions of Grant, Morton, and Sherman against the charge of cry FE fratri- 
cidal conspirators?” The memories of these great leaders will be held in 
reverence, whilst that of Ananias continues as it has ever been. 


THE FIFTH CONSPIRACY—REFUNDING THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


To any man of honest instincts the payment of his debts is a source of sat- 
isfaction, aud to any man of o; ary sense the opportunity to take up his 
interest-bearing notes, and by spe payment of a portion of his obligations to 
extend payment of the remainder at reduced rates of interest is a matter for 
congratulation. That is just what the Government has been do: ever 
since the war. But instead of seeing in this reduction of the burden of debt, 
interest, and taxation a matter of rejoicing, Ananias and his tribe denounce 
it as an enormous crime '" perpetrated by conspirators to reduce the people 
to abject and hopeless servitude. 

1. On August 31, 1885, our interest-pear. debt amounted to $2,381,530,- 
295: on July 1. 1893, it was only 8585, 087, 100. To thus deprive the Shylocks 
and money kings" of a profitable investment in bonds to the amount of 
$1,796,493, 195, appears to Ananias an infamous proceeding. At the first date 
our annual interest charge was 8150,977,698; at the last named it was 822, 
834,194. To cut off the incomes of the “bloated bondholders '' 81838. 082,50 a 
ne fills the souls of the tribe of Ananias with the most profound horror! 

o wonder the Ananiases curse the name of Ulysses S. Grant and seek to 
pillory JohN SHERMAN for brin, about such results. Barteringaway 
a blood-bought inheritance," sel the birthrights of the children" of 
Shylock, is indeed a fearfulcrime. However, the country and the Repub- 
lican ty will no doubt both survive this aenunciation. 

2. Now, what does all this "refunding the public debt" mean? Nothing 
but this: During the war the Government had to borrow immense sums of 
money, nearly $3,000,000,000, in addition to the amounts it was collecting by 
taxation, in order to meet its expenditures. In order to borrow this money 
it had to give its creditorssome evidence of its indebtedness. This evidence 
took all sorts of forms as seemed most available, bonds, notes, certificates, 
etc. Some of it was without interest, but the vast majority at rates of 3}, 4, 
5, 6, and 7.30, mostly at the last two. These obligations were paren on de- 
mand on 60 days’ notice. indefinitely, and in one, two, three, five, ten, seven- 
teen, twenty.forty years,etc. Now, when the war was over the Govern- 
ment set itself in earnestto the gamens of its obligations, and as they came 
due much faster than they could be paid, they were taken up and new obli- 

tions given intheir place. The wholerefunding scheme was comprehended 

this: (1) To pay the debt as fast as possible; (2) to give new obligations 
in place of those coming due that could not be paid; (3) to take up the obli- 
ps bearing à higher rate of interest, and íssue instead others at lower 
rates. 

In this way the principal of the public PL cad cash in the Treasury, has 
been reduced from $2,845, 907,626 in 1865 to $838,969,475 in 1893; and the interest- 
bearing debt and yearly charge reduced as above stated, and the public 
credit so improved that it can now sell bonds at par with only 2 per cent of 
interest. e $50,000,000 sold by Secretary Carlisle to protect his gold re- 
serve was sold on this basis. No nation was ever able to do better than this. 
These are three things which Ananias and his tribe seem to be incapable of 
compreh : First, that every bond, certificate, and note, whether bear- 
ing interest or not, when issued by the Government is an evidence of debt, 
an obligation which must be met, a promise to pay dollars, and must be 

aid or the Government dishonored. Second, that the dollars“ promised 

these obligations, greenbacks and bonds alike, are the coined dollars of 

the mint. emay fund our obligations over and over, but never until our 

t these dollars, or what they accept as equivalent, can our debts 

be paid. , that it is desirable to pay off this debt, and reduce and stop 

the interest as rapidly as we can, for this 1s the only real and certain way to 

t rid of the expenses and taxes necessarily involved 1n their continuance. 

and his tribe constantly talk as if the Government grew rich by 

going into debt, and the ple grew 8 by paying taxes to meet 

the interest. There is nothing sillier than this, and but one thing more dis- 
honest than the schemes built upon it, and that is open repudiation. 


THE SIXTH SNSPIRACY.—DEMONETIZING SILVER. 


Ananias tells us that the mint and colnageactof February 12, 1873, had for 
its object the demonetization of silver in order to produce a further con- 
traction of the currency, to prevent the payment of bonds, and to increase 
their value. If this was their p se, the conspirators were but stupid 
blunderers, since they utterly failed as to each one of the alleged objects. 

1. Silver was not demonetized.“ The act expressly provided that aii 
standard silver dollars heretofore coined should continue to be full legal- 
tender money at their face value. The act stop the further coinage of 
these dollars, but it did not discredit those in existence. The act did estab- 
lish the gold standard, discontinuing the old silver dollar, for the reason 
that it was then worth $1.03 in gold, as stated on the floor of the House b; 
Hon. William D. Kelley, who was chairman of the Co e Committee, an 
hence one of the cons tors. The bills proposing to omit the silver dollar 
from list of coins were before Co n 
na 
silver dollar in the list of coins. 


ualof a 
This was finally 1 a new coin wi 
ui 


a new 
name, a trade dollar," of 420 grains, was s tuted for export in the 


China and Japan trade. The silver dollar being worth more than tne gold 
dollar, was worth more as bullion than as coin. and hence would not stay in 
circulation, but was sent abroad. Hence, in 1806, President Jefferson stopped 
their co , and for thirty-five years the total number coined was $1,621. 
And from the establishment of the mint in 1793 to the e of the act of 
1873, the total of the dad- 


assage of this act was $140,000,000. 
was silver. The utmost contrac- 
been demonetized, was to drive out 
this $5,000,000. But dur: the four years that the dollar was omitted from 
the coinage there was coined of silver.in our mints $75,090,012.70. An in- 
crease of silver money from five millions to eighty millions was not much 
of a contraction ofthe currency 

3. Neither did this act stop the payment of bonds, or increase their value. 
From July 1, 1873, to July 1, 1893, the principal of our interest-bearing debt 
had been reduced 81,125,416,850, and our interest account 75, 155.610 per year. 
As there are now outstandingonly about one-third asmany bonds, and they 
are drawinglessthanone-fourth as much interest, one would be justified in 
saying that the object of this act was to increase the payment of bonds and 
the reduction of their value to the holder—as indeed it was, in connection 


given by Ananias. The concurrent change from silver to gold by Germ % 
the United States, and other nations, the wonderful development of our sil- 
ver mines, the great failing off in the demand for silver in the Indian and 
other Asiatic rises Wrote similar causes so reduced the demand for the white 
metal that the market price rapidly declined. Our restorationof the stand- 
ard dollar to the list of coins, ense purchases and coinage of silver under 
the Bland-Sherman act, and heroic efforts to restore the relative value of 
silver and gold have been in vain. We have been compelled to desist and to 
repeal the silver-p laws. With a full and declared purpose of 
maintaining a currency of both metals we find ourselves unable to maintain 
@ parity at the 19 legal ratio and go on with furthercoinage. Nothing 
remains for us but to stop, to let the burden of this depreciation fall in part 
on other commercial nations also, and to stand ready to assist in the recovery 
of the value of silver by an international agreement. We are a great and a 
rich nation, but we can not alone bear the whole burden of silver de ~ 
tion. Our withdrawal from under the load is already being felt in Europe, 
m pon near future we may expect an agreement upon some plan of co- 
operation. 

5. But what should Ananias and his tribe care for the derhonetization of 
silver? Have they not declaimed against all metal money as an antiquated 
and expensive folly, asserting that to base paper money on specie was al- 
ways to court disaster; that the material of money need have no value it- 
self; that money was wholly thecreature of law and should consist entirely 
of Government notes having a full legal-tender power in the payment of 
debts and receivable and payable for all public dues? Have they not told 
us that all that was necessary to make Government notes a perfect money 
was the flat of the Government declar: them to be so; that all the re- 
8 they needed was to be convertible into a 3 per cent bond, and this 
bond in turn payable in these notes? Here was a perfect financial t- 
ual motion, notes for bonds and bonds for notes, in eternal succession. at 
the advocates of this scheme should denounce the demonetization of silver 
is sheer hypocrisy, Ifsincere they would rejoiceat it as a "n in theright 
direction and would demand the speedy demonetization of gold as well. The 
fact is that all the Ananiases want is "cheap money." If they can only get 
trusted in buying farms or food or clothing and then be permitted to pay 
100 cents’ worth of debts with 75 or 50 or 35 cents’ worth of paper they can be 
perfectly happy. R 

THE SEVENTH CONSPIRACY—RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS, 


The final “atrocity ” charged against the conspirators was the act of Jan- 
uary 24, 1875, provid for a resumption of specie payments on January 1, 
1879. This, we are told, could only exist Ad destruction of the green- 
backs and fractional currency upon which the people paid us interest,''and 
the issue instead of additional bonds with interest added to the burden 
of "the debt-ridden people." Of course, Ananias does not condescend to 
pr us figures from official sources to sustain these charges. Clippings 

om newspapers and vigorous denunciation are so much easier and more 
congenial. But let us patiently look at the facts. 

1. On July 1, 1875, there was outstanding 937,904,570 of fractional currency. 
Of this amount there was still outstand 
there has been retired about $31,000,000 of th: m 
have fractional silver outside the Treasury, $65,469,866, more t twi 
much. On the first date there were outstanding greenbacks $354,408,008; on 
the last date $346,681,016, a loss of $7,726,992. But there was also a reduction 
of national bank-note issues between those dates of 8179, 604,186, a total of 
$187,421.728. To replace this we have of gold and silver certificates, $424,998,- 
693, and of gold coin and silver dollars outside the Treasury, $465,465,330. 

In short, as Secretary Carlisle puts it, there was, July 1,1875, a total circu- 
lation of all kinds of money, 8754,101,947,a per capita to the 8 of 
$17.16; and on July 1, 1893, a total ot $1,596,701.245, a per capita o! 85. This 
does not include the $726,701,147 additional, which was in the Treasury. Be- 
sides, in 1875, the paper currency was worth 89 cents on the dollar, while it is 
now all worth 100 cents. The per capita has been increased $6.69, the actual 
money doubled and the value of the pp increased 11 per cent on the dol- 
lar. A fearful result of resumption, is it not? 

2. To accomplish this result there were sold $17,494,150 of 5 per cent bonds 
65,000,000 of 44 per cents, #30,500,000 of 4 per cents, a total of $112,994,150; with 
an annual interest charge of #4,919,707.50. But the refunding and debt-pay- 
ing S eed was going on, and the actual increase of the bonded debt was 
$74,967,400, and an actual reduction of the annual interest charge of $13,081,- 
912. This was the immediate result, while the continuing result has already 
been given, in the reduced debt and interest, up to the dates shown in the 
last annual reports. 

CONCLUSIONS—THE TRUE SITUATION, 
1. On reviewing this little 9 every well-informed m is first as- 
at vast amount of lying which has been done in so little space; 
and next indignant at the vituperation heaped on those who, as officers of 
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the Government, and lenders of money in its sore necessity, were engaged 
in sa the nation’s life; while not one word of condemnation is uttered 
against those who brought about, and took part in, the rebellion—that Pan- 
dora’s box of all the evils. Had knowledge informed the brain, and truth 
guided the pen, the ‘‘conspiracy”’ my the Union, which made the years 
of Buchanan's Administration one ong eee for secession and war, 
would have been 8 exposed, ani denounced as the original fountain 
of all our financial woes. But,no. Those who borrowed and those wholent 
the sinews of war are the only objectsof misrepresentation and calumny. 
2. Nor can it escape the attention of any intelligent reader, that while one 
financial measure of the Government after another is villiüed as a con- 
Bpiracy to rob and enslave the people, not a single alternate and better 
course is proposed. How to get the money necessary to carry on the war 
at less cost; how to pay off the public debt on better terms; how to restore 
the public credit without a return to specie payment, is not even hinted at. 
The entire implication is, that the Government ought to have issued indefi- 
nite amounts of greenbacks without any provision whatever to pay them; 
that it should have taken no steps towards a return to specie payments, the 
restoration of the public credit, or the mese of the public debts. In 
short, the only inference left us is that billions of Treasury notes should 
have been issued, to die in the hands of the people, and thus rob and im- 
verish them, without an effort even to prevent ít. Had this been at- 
npud, the rebellion would have been successful, the Confederate notes 
and bonds might have been paid, the United States would ha 
sr and its notes would have had the fate of those of the defunct Con- 
eracy. 
8. While the heroic and successful efforts made by the United States to 
borrow sufficient money with which to carry on the war, and the equally 
heroic and successful efforts it has since made to pay its debts and retrieve 
its credit, have been the marvel of other nations, and have received un- 
stinted praise from the ablest statesmen of Europe, our own Ananias’s have 
not one word of commendation. Abuse and curses are hea on our great 
leaders, because out of the surging maelstrom of war and debt they did not 
bring forth a financial m which labor, poverty, and suffering 
were to be forever hed. And men and women who never owned a 
thousand dollars in their lives set themselves to find fault with those who 
obtained and disbursed billions of dollars in the national cause. The world 
never saw a parallel of financial recovery equal to that exhibited by the 
United States. But to this the tribe of Ananias is oblivious. 
4. Nor is one intimation given of the fact, or one word of praise bestowed, 
on that management of puulic affairs which has enabled the United States 
to develop its resources and increase its wealth, in — of war, debt, and 


ve c to 


hostile y criticism, with unparalleled rapidity. In1860,witha population 
of 31,443,321 we had a volume of wealth of $16,159,616,068, an ave: ot 
$514 per head. In 1890, after all these convulsions ant ice apy we have 
2 population of 62,622,250, a volume of wealth of 865,037,091,197, sho a 


per capita of $1,039. Look at the increased number of depositors in sa 

and the increased average of deposits already shown. In the face 

of such facts to insist that poverty and enforced idleness is on the increase, 
criminal immigration 


from aay cause but pauperand and personal vice, is 
as stupid as it is false. 
5. Nor can Ananias be induced to consider that the grand results indicated 


have been accomplished by a constant reduction in the extent and volume 
ms. 


tax arti- 

cle of foreign importation, regardless of whether it could or could not be 
uced at home. Under the McKinley law 55 per cent of ourimports came 

free of duty; and the 45 per cent which continued to pay duty were such 
as directly entered into competition with our own productions. Under the 


taxes from the sch 
of mE 3, ction was $54,802,570. 
of July 14, 1870, the reduction was $55,315,321; and from the tariff scheduies 
748. the act of December 21, 1871, internal revenue, $14,438,862. 
y 1,1862, tea and coffee were transferred to the free list, a 
tariff reduction of $15,803, 847. By the act of June 6, 1872, internal revenue 
$15,807,618, and tariff $15,278,915. the actof March 3, 1883, internal revenue 
840,677,682, and tariff, $20,855,799. By the act of October 1, 1890 (McKinley 
law) internal revenue $10,327,878, and tariff 860,996,536 (p! sugar on the 
free list). These figures need nocomment. 
With reduced debt, interest, and 


pi the acts 
y the act 


reports; with the immense devel ent of our „ Manufactures, 
ana States beyond the Mississippi; with our increase of po tion, wealth, 
saving. and e who can do no better than to become a 


Achievements of the Democracy in the Fifty-third Congress. 


Whence arose thetrusts? Under whose Administrations were they born? 
Under what party patronage have they flourished? Are they not all the 
children of the Republican party? 


SPEECH 
HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN, 


OF WYOMING. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. COFFEEN said: 


Mr. SPEAKER: On the question of the adoption and passage 
of the tarif bill as amended by the Senate 


desire to make a 
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few general observations. Strenuous efforts have been put 
forth by the Republican party here in the House and in their 
press throughout the country to make the people believe that 
the Democratic party are guilty of some greit wrong against 
the people in now accepting the Senate amendments to this bill. 

There seems to be thus a general acknowledgment by the Re- 
gia party that the Wilson bill as it passed the House would 

far better for the country than the amended bill coming back 
from the Senate. 

Thus almost unconsciously they havo joined in the general 
verdict of the country that the greater and more general and 
universal the reductions from the McKinley tariff the better for 
the country. So, unconsciously, they at last approve Democratic 
doctrine. They have unwittingly added their testimony that 
tari taxes under their own rule have been too high, and that 
the Democratic party should make general and substantial re- 
duetions all along the line and relieve the country from the too 
heavy burdens which the McKinley law has placed upon our 70, 
000,000 of people for the bene‘it of the great trusts and tariff 
monopolies. 

They say it is wholly wrong for us to give away to ths demands 
of the sugar trust, the iron trust, the coal trust, and the barbed- 
wire trust. í 

I shall so far agree with them as to say that as far as we have 
power and majorities in both Senate and House to overthrow all 
trusts and establish tariffsin the interest of revenue only for 
the Government we should do so. 

We should permit no trust or combine or special manufactur- 
ing line to get the advantage of the Government or the people; 
and I will say that the so-called Wilson bill is far better in re- 
gard to the protection of the people against trusts than the bill 
with the Senate amendments to which we have alluded. 

BUT WHENCE AROSE THESE TRUSTS? 

Under whose Administrations were they born? Under whose 
patronage have they flourished and lifted their heads in arro- 
gance against the people? Are they notthe children of the Re- 
perse party, reared and fed and enriched by Republican leg- 

lation and patronage? 

Unquestionably! 

This is an age of flourishing trustsand combines. They have 
apparently grown into a dangerous power, a menace to the wel- 
fare of our people under the fostering tariff legislation of the 
last twenty-five years, in which years all tari f laws have been 
built upon the theory of Republican protection—protection for 
the trusts and manufacturing combines—but impoverishment 
for all the people who have been thus compelled to give up to 
these trusts a thousand million dollars every year of the wealth 
produced by the hand of toil. 

Protective tariffs permit robbery by law. They are especially 
established for the myriad trusts that have beea fed and fattened 
by Republican legislation. 

When did the Rapublicans discover that high tariffs were 
always created in the special interest of trusts, and that they 
were great wrongs upon the people? 

Not until this session of Congress, when the Democratic party 
bravely began the work of demolishing trusts and ped End 
their power of drawing tariff-protected tribu te from the toiling 
masses. 

To the Democracy was committed the work of tariff reform by 
the people in 1892, and right well have they begun; and let it 
be understood that this work will go on until all trusts are sub- 
jugated. 

THE FIRST BATTLE FOR TARIFF REFORM. 

If in this first battle of the Democracy against the combined 

wer of more than forty great manufacturing trusts and com- 

ines only four or five or six have escaped, is it not still a great 
victory? 

Is it not enough to prove to the American people that they 
were right in believing that the Democracy wont honestly en- 
gage in demolishing the trusts that have been fostered and pro- 
tected so long by the Republican party? 

The plutocracy allied so strongly with the Republican party 
must give way before the Democracy, carrying forward the ban- 
ners of reform and relief for the American people. 

What if a very few trusts,such as the coal, iron, wire, and 
Sugar trusts, have escaped in the battle of this Congressional ses- 
sion? 3 

Even they escape badly wounded, and they know they too are 
doomed to destruction if Democracy shall still receive further 
commission by votes of the people to go on until all tariff trusts, 
ae indeed all kinds of trusts, of whatever nature, shall be over- 
thrown. 

I say these few escape wounded and are doomed. Hear the 
proor Iron ore, which the House would make free, has by the 

nate bill been greatly reduced, that is from 75 cents to 40 cents 
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per ton. Tariff on coal has been reduced from 75 cents per ton 


to 40 cents per tou. So, too, great reductions have been made 
on fence and barbed wire, and the House is ready to go further 
and make barbed wire entirely free. 


THE M'KINLEY BILL PROTECTED THE SUGAR TRUST. " 


Protection for the sugar trust on refined sugar has been reduced 
from four-eighths, given them by the Republican party, down 
to one-eighth cent per pound. The advantage to sugar refiners 
that comes incidentally by reason of the ad valorem tax may 
equal another one-eighth cent per pound, but this incidental 
protection is common to all articles of higher grades under the ad 
valorem tariffs. 

Thus even by the Senate amendments have the high protect- 
ive tariffs on these been greatly reduced. 

In the House, however—immediately upon agreeing to the 
Senate amendments as now contemplated, under the conviction 
that this is the best that can be done at the present time—we 
shall follow up these trusts and special interests by passing bills 
for free sugar, free coal, free iron ore, and free barbed wire. 
We shall thus leave the few recreant Senators who stood out 
against the Wilson bill as it passed the House to surrender now 
to the House or answer to the people for their joining with Re- 
publicans and Populists in the Senate to further protect these 
special trusts. 


TOO MUCH REPUBLICANISM IN THE SENATE. 


But why should Republicans vainly boast or seek to condemn 
the Democrats for failure to complete the subjugation of these, 
the sugar trust and others, when it is so well known that they 
almost in solid phalanx in the Senateand everywhere else have 
done all they could to prevent the Democracy from making any 
reductions whatever in the tariff on refined sugar, on coal, on 
"pu thy thick ie PONESI prive thenmefstespiniiy I 

yt people rove ves eq ypo- 
critical at the polls next November? Do they think the people 
do not know that they stood in the T" of all reductions, and 
that if the trust still has a small advantage do they be- 
lieve tne people will overlook the fact that it is because a few 
goce Democrats joined with them, the Republicans, in 


Oh, no, gentlemen. The people know that it is too much Re 
publicanism in the Senate that prevented the complete subjuga- 
tion of the sugar trust. 

The people know, too, that instead of taxing themselves too 
heavily on all other articles so as to pay a bounty of miilions to 
a few sugar-growers and raise all the necessary revenues of the 
Government besides on other articles, it is better to cut off the 
bounty altogether and make sugar pay its due proportion o! tax 
for the support of the Government, and thus lighten the bur- 
dens of taxation on other articles at the same time. : 

The politicians seem too much inclined to believe that the 
people, the common people, can be constantly and forever de- 
ceived by theirschemes to protect the rich and powerful tariff 
combines while they pretend to be doing some g to reduce 
the burdens of taxation. 

SWEEP AWAY THE NETWORK OF FALSEHOOD. 

We have thus tried briefly to clear up the pretense of the Re- 
publicans touching the features of the tariff bill that they say 
still affords too much protection to the trusts we have named. 

Let us now consider the other and general features of the bill 
as it now stands, and we will find that it securcs heavy reduc- 
tions all along the line and will surely save many millions to the 


people. 

We will find, too, that the Democracy of the nation in the face 
of all opposition have said that from time forward the rich 
shall pay a heavier proportion of taxes, and according to their 
incomes and ability to pay they, too, shall be taxed for the sup- 
port of the Government and the flag under which they live and 


prosper. 

To show the general reductions from the nt law, which 
is usually known as the McKinley law, I will insert a carefully 
pre table in which the changes in every schedule from the 
present McKinley law are shown and com had between 
the Wilson bill as it passed the House and same as amended 
by the Senate. : 

From this table it is seen that the tariff of the amended Sen- 
ate bill averages even yet about 25 per cent below the tariffs of 
the present McKinley law, and the Wilson bill as it passed the 
House made 5 reductions, averaging about 28 per cent 


@ tariff in favor of the sugar trust: below the Mc y law: 
‘APPENDIX A. 
Comparison of Me Kinley act, 1890, Wilson bill, and Senate bills of 1594. 


Importations of the 


Schedules. 

A Chemicals, oils, and paints 85, 
B earthen ,and 

. 12, 118, 239. 41 8, 
0 Metals, and manufactures ot 26, 954, 071.84 15, 
D Wood, and manufactures ot 
E Sugar..-........-------------------- 
F Tobacco, and manufactures... .... 11, 
G Agricultural products and pro- 

visions. .....-.------------------- 7, 
H Spirits, wines, and other bever- 

ages. — 8, 
I Cotton manuf: — 7, 
J Flax. hemp, and jute, and 

factures ot .. 12, 
K Wool, and manufactures of...... 14, 
L Silk and silk goods 17, 
M | Pulp. papers, aud books. 1, 
N ISundries 13. 

Sec. 4 | Unenumera 
by both House and Senate .....| 41,398,000. 71 | 11, 438, 284. 48 
124, 


* Schedules A, D, and section 4 are decreases. 


NoTE.—The computations of the average ad valorem 
free of duty ty either the present law, House, or Senate bilis 


fiscal | Estimated 122 
year ending June 30, 1893. R. 4864) as passed by the— 


duties 


law. 

096, 316. 00 22.68 
000, 370.31 | 8, 333, 152. 65 31.23 
606, 146.03 | 16, 878, 956. 08 37.97 
488, 098. 36 484. 931. 17 L 25. 70 
16,832. 14 | 43,479,957. 87 4172. 10 
598,783. 11 | 13,337,977. 28 t 91.58 10. 07 
983,441.78 | 9, 594, 583.51 33.21 | 21.59 30.44 
491,917.54 | 8,465,386. 86 69.90 | 00.60 „01 12.75 
885,585.98 | 8,929, 280.92 55.25 | 39.45 54 21.19 
724, 279. 49 45 30.51 .05 8.76 
714, 879. 23 98.02 33.78 82 50. 50 
113, 647. 62 53.56| 45.13 39 13. 38 
658, 398. 97 93.85 | 19.10 53 13.92 
100, 352. 45 28.80} 26.33 45 8.02 
258, 951.01 18.98} 18.98 73 1.31 

o ö 


179, 251, 142. 10 


E 
& 


657, 429. 32 154, 593, 712. 84 


tIncrease. Net increase over House bill. 


rates of duty are calculated upon the dutiable value only. The value of the articles that are 
are excluded. 


718, 023. 68 
19, 122, 810. 81 
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Lappend also a short list of some of the principal itemsof the 
tar a showing the average ad valorem rates under the Mc- 
Kinley law and the same under the new law, if the Senate bill 
shall become alaw. This statement has been compiled by the 
Treasury Department, and tariff rates are given in ad valorem 
percentages: : 


Mi ey Senate 
Metus. law. bill. 
Manufactures ot 60.00 35.00 
Cylinder glass polished, unsilver 20. 00- 64.00 | 13.00- 48.00 
Plate glass, fluted, te A 40. 00- 64.09 | 37.00- 43.00 
Plate glass, unsilvered, cast, eto. 98. 00-174. 00 | 88.00-122. 00 
Plate glasses, ca-t. silvered, above 24 by 64. 49. Zu 31.28 
red 43:88 | ^ 27.79 
60. 00 » 85.00 
45. 00 35.00 
47.28 30. 00 
41.00- 30. 00 
23. 00- 46.00 | 23.00- 30.00 
72.18 S. 00 
40.00 25.00 
aad 47.00- 11.00 | 33. 00- 07.00 
83.74 41. 86 
36. 65 18.33 
23.77 14. 20 
29.19 14.59 
45.00 35. 00 
111.85 83.89 
64.19 41. 08 
12.00- 31.00 | 12.00- 32.00 
72.88 20.00 
61.77 44.93 
54.00 25.00 
53.24 33. 90 
25.00- 70.00 | 20.00- 55.00 
78.44 42.32 
56.00 35.00 
29.00- 50.00 | 20.00- 40.00 
34.00 22.07 
35.17 25.05 
Cotton cloth, not over 100 threads, bleached ...... 38.00 25.53 
Cables, cordage. and twine 16.00- 31.00 | 10.00- 20.00 
tor 32.52 | Free. 
Woolen 278.68 30.00 
150. 35 35.00 
ABC SEEN 138.00 35.00 
— 80. 00-104. 00 35. 00 
Flannels not over 50 cents per po rere cess 85 00-1000 | 25.00- 35.00 
Silk, man 60.50 20. 00 
Silk rn SC e mg EL E TA STE 50. 00 45. 00 
Silk ribbons...... 50.00 | 45.00 
Ali other silk z 50.00 45.00 
6.49 | Free. 
e i: c 12.2 Free. 
er = 
Binding twine 6.47 | Free. 


We also call attention to the amount saved to the people by 
the reductions of tariff on the woolen goods alone: 


Balance sheet, showing the amount saved to the consumer by the adoption 
Senate bilt in place of the MeKinley aot” v 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS, 


1992-93. Imports of manufactures of wool..........-.........---.-- 
DUNKEL LAUD saps Wesen den EE rie le bev 448, 000 

Import value, duty pad ra 
1880-90. 3 TM 00 

Woolen goods. 

Worsted gooods 

Hosiery and knit 

Deduct cotton 

EO an uo desi diseases ai Ros] nni 000 

310,782, 000 
Value of domestic manufactures. . . . 384, 
Add 33j per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits 125,074 000 
Cost of wool manufactures to — 

Cost of wool manufactures under Senate bill on =e 
—— $38, 993, 000 
Duiy,45perceni...............------—--- 18,685,000 

9 — 2 mA 810.000. 000. n 

m. fromana cen 3 
to 45 c 224, 525, 000 
278, 183, 000 
Add n per cent as profits. 92,728,000 
—— 370, 911, 000 
Amount saved to consumers on the woolen schedule 
only under Senate iI .. HT, 386,000 


From this table prepared by experts it will be seen that in a 
single year the people, consumers of woolen goods, can save 
enough by tariff reductions to buy all the sheep in the United 
and pay good prices for the same. r 

The Springer report of 1892. gives the total number of sheep, 
January 1, 1892, at 44,938,365, which valued at the average of 


$2.58 each, amounts to only $116,121,270. while the table above 
shows the savings to the people under this bill at $141,336,000. 

It is not my purpose at this time to go thoroughly into the 
tariff question. I have expressed myself more fully on the tariff 
in a speech delivered to the House on the 30th of last January. 

I only aim in this address to expose the sham and pretense of 
our political opponents who have had so much to say about the 
sugar schedule and the Senate amendments to the Wilson bill, 
and also to briefly summarize by these tables, and whatI shall 
further say, the results of Democratic legislation thus far in be- 
half of the people. 

SOMB OF THE BENEFITS TO THE PEOPLE OF WYOMING, 

In the State of Wyoming, which I have the honor to repre- 

sent on this floor, our people use large quantities of woolen 


Engaged for many years in that State as a merchant, I feel 
safe in saying that the family of average size and habits of life 
use such quantity of woolen goods that the reduction of tariff tax 
on these goods alone from 98 per cent under the McKinley law 
to 41 per cent under this Democratic bill will save from $50 to 
$100 to each average family. Every family in the State will re- 
ceive the benefits of this reduction, even though a few wool- 
growers may lose something on the price of wool. But so far 
the indications are that under the free-wool provision the price 
of wool will not go lower than the price forced upon the wool- 
growers by the wool combine under the McKinley tariff. 

I believe the lowest price ever yet reached for Western wool 
has come while the high tariff on wool was yet in force. 

Counting the benefit to the people of my State on woolen 

alone, it is abundant to justify the passage of this bill, as I 
ve already proven. What shall we say then when we count 
the great uctions on other lines—on window glass, queens- 
ware, eutlery, and indeed upon almost all things necessary for 
the people to buy. This bill will be a great victory for the com- 
mon people of our country. 
THE INCOME TAX A DEMOCRATIC VICTORY. 

Another great benefit that the Republican party have for 
twenty years been unwilling to grant to the e during all 
the years of their power is the income tax. e the Repub- 
licans have opposed itand the Populists have talked about it, the 
Democrats, without boasting, but ever watchful for the common 
good, have established it as part of our fiscal system. so that 
the rich who have the protection of their properiy and incomes 
under our flag, shall hereafter pay a larger s of the taxes 
necessary to support the Government. 

The ns, too, are broughtinto subjection to this most 
equitable tax. The passageof the income-tax law alone is glory 
enough for one session and will endear the Democrats who se- 

its to the people of this country. 

And if I mistake not this work of reforming the fiscal system 
of our Government shall yet go on under Democratic rule until 
every unjust burden of taxation shall be lifted from the shoul- 
ders of labor, and the rich and strong shall be brought to pay 
their just share of the taxes under a full and complete system of 
gradunted income tax. 

But the De have gone further and proven themselves, 
by many bills in this Chamber, the nds of the people 
and the champions of good government. 

SAMPLES OF WORK DONE BY THE DEMOCRACY. — 

Let me summarize some of these bills: 

First. A bill subjecting greenbacks and national-bank notes 
to taxation: 

The Republican party have always exempted them. 

Second. A bill reclaiming nearly 50,000,000 acres of lands from 
the land-grant railroads, restoring the same to the people again. 

The Republican party wasted the public lands continuously. 

Third. A bill to restrict immigration by requiring that con- 
sular certificates at foreign po shall be obtained. 

** An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure." 

Fourth. A bill granting to pensioners a vested right in their 


pensions. 
The Republican party were ever excessively boastful of their 
love for the soldier, but as Gen. BLACK of Ilinois has so well 


shows, i fell shortin their actual deeds for their protection 
and relief. 

Fifth. A bill giving State courts jurisdiction over Federal 
railroad rations. The passage of this is followed also by 
a bill reported by the Judiciary Committee making all cor- 
porations for judicial purposes citizens of every State wherein 
E are doing business. 

These are very important bills in the direction of resto to 
the people again the rights taken from them and centralized in 
the Federal courts. If these bills shall become laws there will 
be no further dragging eitizens out of their own States to fight 
corporations in t Federal courts, 
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Sixth. A billor resolution requiring election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people. 

This is becoming a fixed determination of Democracy. 

Seventh. After overthrowing the capitalistic schemes shown 
in the Torrey Pe end a bill, allowing creditors to throw debt- 
ors into involuntary kruptey, the House afterwards passed 

, a voluntary bankruptcy bill for the proper relief of debtors. 

This was another victory for the ple. No more persistent 
fight has the Republican party e recently than that to pass 
the vicious Torrey bankruptcy bill. ` 

Eighth. A bill for the coinage of silver bullion jn the Treas- 
ury and also the seigniorage was passed and afterwards vetoed 
by the President. Then it was carried by the Democrats of the 
House by more than 2 to 1 over the veto of their own President 
during first roll call on a yea-and-nay vote. The Republicans 
coming to the help of the President in the second roll call 
and voting almost solidly to support the President's veto of sil- 
ver coinage, carried the day against the Democrats of the House, 
80 that bill was defeated by the Republicans voting to sustain 
the veto. 

Ninth. On the free coinage amendment in the extra session 
the anti-repeal bill Democratsagain were defeated by the aimost 
solid vote of the Republicans Joining with the cuckoo Demo- 
crats. There has never been a time inthe last dozen years when 
there was not a good majority of the Democrats in the House, 
and also in the Senate, in favor of the restoration of silver and 
its free coinage at the ratio of 16 to 1, while there has never 
been a time in the same period when the majority of the Repub- 
licans were not against free coinage of silver. 

This fact alone proves the Democratic perty to be the true 
bimetallic and silver party, while the Republicans are the gold 
standard and bond-issue party. The Populists generally are in 
favor of greenbacks in preference to either gold or silver, but 
have voted with the Democrats for free coinage during the fight 
for silver, and are in favor of silver co. eas a temporary meas- 
ure, at least, but some seem to favor an ultimate demonetization 
of both gold and silver 

Tenth. The HU erae bills as passed have saved to the 
country over $28,000,000, and as these bills first passed the 
House before going to the Senate still greater reductions were 
made. The too great official list has been greatly reduced 
by this Congress—a thing that the Republicans seemed never 
able to accomplish. 

Eleventh. In addition to the provisions for admission of Utah 
to statehood the House also d bills for the admission of 
Arizona and New Mexico. e Republican party have ever 
been ver d of admitting these three Territoriesto statehood. 

Twelf th. bill repealing the tyrannous Federal election laws 
was promptly passed by this Congress, thus permitting 
States to conduct their own elections without Federal interfer- 
ence. This is surely another triumph for the people. 


GREATEST AND ONLY REFORM CONGRESS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 


There are many other beneficent bills d by this House of 
Representatives, but these, together with the of the 
Wilson tariff bill as now before us, show beyond dispute the re- 
form work so gloriously begun by the Democratic party. 

Weare recovering vast areas of public lands from the railroad 
companies, making vast reductions in og pee and in tariff 
taxation, re g many tyrannous and centralizing election 
laws, and other enactments of the Republicans, guarding labor 
from too great an influx of undesirable foreign immigrants, ad- 
mitting to statehood those great Territories so long held out by 
our political opponents, restricting Federal courts from drag- 
ging citizens away from their own homes for trial, making free 

tariff taxes to the farmers binding twine, burlaps, grain- 

bags and farm machinery, and in every way undoffig the bad 

es of the last twenty-five years, and passing good laws 
nstead, 

No one Congress for twenty-five years back has passed so man 
good laws for the people in a single term. T 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE DEMOCRACY AND PLUTOCRACY. 


The Democracy is more surely to-day than ever before the 
party of the people in theirstruggles to overcome the conspira- 
cies of the plutocracy that seems to soy dominate and con- 
trol the Republican party of late years. There can be no mis- 
take about this matter. The Democracy is the hope and defense 
of free government on the American continent. 

To overthrow Democracy is to give the corporations and com- 
bines. and tariff trusts, and bank, bond, and money syndicates of 
the plutocracy complete control. 

It must not be done. 

Democracy must again and again rise triumphant over all ten- 
dencies toward centralization of power and wealth on the one 


mens and impracticable schemes of socialism and anarchy on the 
other. 
The government of our fathers must live to be the government 


of our children firmly established in the hearts of good and true 
citizens who shall love and defend their country because it se- 
cures equai rights to all and special privileges to none. 

Thus shall Democracy be true to its name, and true to all man- 
kind within the borders of our land. 

The general masses in all parties are honest and sincere, but 
all such should now realize that a final great conflict is at hand 
1 the Democracy on one hand and the plutocracy on the 
other. 

JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY IS THE TRUE DEMOCRACY. 


So I hold and believe that under present conditions the Dem- 
ocratic party should receive the earnest support of the great 
common people, the masses, against the dangerous classes at 
the top, rolling in wealth and selfishness, and also on the other 
extreme the dangerous classes at the bottom, plotting ruin and 
overthrow to allforms of constitutional and representative gov- 
ernment. 

As the better and more intelligent part of the People's party 
claim to be true Jeffersonian Democrats, so must Democracy 
continue to be the party of the people, and so it has, with slight 
exceptions, proven itself to be during this present session of 
Congress. 

OUR TRIUMPHS ARE NOT YET COMPLETE. 


We are yet in the agonies of the great financial panic pre- 
pared for the unsuspecting people during the close of thelast Ad- 
ministration, and sprung upon them by the bank and bond and 
money power at the beginning of this Administration. 

There were two great purposes and one incidental purpose 
that become apparent to anyone who knows the subtle meth- 
ods of the gold ring in their forcing the monetary panic upon 
our country. 

The first was to take advantage of the condemned Sherman 
law of 1890, and by stam the people into a repeal of the 
purchasing clause of that totally obnoxious law, secure thereb 


| & more complete establishment of the gold standard, for whic 


the Republícan ty had struggled for so many years under 
the cunning 1 rship of their great Senator from Ohio, JOHN 
SHERMAN, and their Reed organ in the House. 

SHERMAN was their leader at the ag REA of the programme 
of silver demonetization, and he was in at the close to lead the 
solid, or almost solid, phalanx of his party, in league with such 
Eastern Democrats as they could command. 

This, their first great purpose, under the false cry of those 
who presided like imps of Hades over the torments of the panic 
and money famine which they had evoked, they accomplished, 
and the purchase of silver bullion was stopped. 

Their second great purpose was to drive Congress into the au- 
thorization of a great bond issue, that the holders of wealth and 
money, which could no longer be safely invested in times of 
panic in any forms of property or enterprise, might be invested 
in tax-exempted gold bonds; and further, that moy mgeni use 
the SENE public debt made by these bond issues for the basis 
of their future banking operations, and thus continue their con- 
trol over the volume of money in circulation, and so control 
efe of all products, and thus still further subjugate the men 
of toil. 

But in this, their second chief gd they totally failed to 
capture this Democratic Congress. They were promptly met 
by an almost solid Democracy in Congress backed by a most 
brave and patriotic Judiciary Committee and other strong com- 
mittees of the House, and so their bank and bond scheme was 
totally defeated, so far as Congress was concerned. 

The people have not yet begun to properly appreciate the 
victory of this Democratic Congress over the money power in 
defeating their gigantic bond scheme. 

The third and incidental purpose, as I have named it, that 
the panic producers had in view was to so distress the people, ruin 
debtors, destroy and force down proe and profits, and so fill 
the land with tramps and suffering among the E le, all of 
which things are the legitimate fruits of mone sc tuns that 
the workers of the scheme could, in league with their faithful 
allies, the Republicans, say behold what ruin the people brin 
upon themselves by threatening to reform the tariff; behol 
wast falling of prices and tumbling down of industries comes 
upon you as soon as you touch the sacred monopolies of high 
tariff. So has the land been filled with the calamity howls of 
the false prophets who would, if they could, have deceived the 
entire people by ascribing falling prices and all the usual re- 
sults of money panics falsely to the efforts of the people to se- 
cure tariff reform. : 

DEMOCRACY HAS TURNED BACK THE PEOPLE'S ENEMIES. 

In defeating this organized combination of the intrenched 
money and tariff trusts, Democracy has again triumphed, and as 
the American citizens in a million homes shall read and contem- 

te and realize how, like a strong fortress, their Democratic 
ngress has stood between them and their foes, and how the 
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strong, deep flood of danger that threatened the overthrow of free- 
dom for the people who toiland delve was turned back by the one 
t party that had the courage and wisdom and power to do so, 
fem when the people come to think these things over and realize 
how great their rescue, they willarise from their humble homes 
among the hills and eee and kindle anew the fires of hope 
and joy on the altars of liberty throughout theland. They will 
study anew the record of the Fifty-third Congress and watch 
eagerly to grasp the hands and pledge anew their support to the 
triotic men who have saved their homes and property from 

The despoilers and the usurers. 

THE NEXT GREAT QUESTION BEFORE US. 

The tariff contest will soon be over and then we take up the 
next and greatest controversy of the age. It is the money ques- 
tion. Our platform shall be more money and less misery, and 
the first step shall be the restoration of silver to unlimited coin- 
age on the ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting to compromise with 
any other nation on earth. In my recent speech in this House 
on Money, Banks, and the Debts of the World, delivered June 
5, I have given such a full treatment of the entire money ques- 
tion-that I will not enter upon that question again at this time. 

THE NEXT GREAT STEP TO BE TAKEN. 

The next step before the great party of the people, after hav- 
ing so promptly overthrown the citadels of the high-tariff barons, 
is to turn now upon the citadels of the money power. 

The demonetization of silver in 1873 was the crime of the age 
and the Republican party have accompanied the treachery of 
that act by bond and refunding schemes and contractions of pa- 

r money; and in avory Way possible they have strengthened 

he power of those who both in Europe and America have con- 
spired to subjugate the world to the gold standard and render 
laboring man everywhere a slave in etfcet, if not in name, to the 
money power. 
THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IS THE TRUE SILVER PARTY. 

It is the mission of the Democratic party to reverse these legis- 
lative processes and restore silver to free and unlimited coinage 
at the old standard ratio of 16 to 1, and under such Democratic 
leadership as Silver Dick BLAND and Antimonopoly BRYAN and 
others we will do it. 

By both tradition and action the Democratic party is and al- 
ways has been when in power in favor of true bimetallism—that 
hae e favor of the untrammeled use of both gold and silver as 
standard money without discrimination against either or charge 
for mintage. 

THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS THE TRUE GOLD STANDARD PARTY. 

That our political opponents may have an opportunity to 
study their own party record and be confirmed in the great work 
they have done to suppress and defeat free coinage of silver, I 
append a brief statement showing how large a majority they 
have constantly given to the gold standard side of this question. 

Political parties must be judged by the action of their majori- 
ties—and as the Democrats have given on all fair tests majori- 
ties for free coinage of silver, thus proving themselves the great 
silver party of this country—so the Republican party have given 
constant and overwhelming majorities against silver. 

Even in the vote of March 1 of this tes on the question of 
coining the seigniorage and the silver bullionalresdy on hand 
they gave a majority of nearly 4 to 1 against it, and for free coin- 
age last year at the extra session they gave a majority of over 8 
tol t it. Here is the Republican vote for and against 
silver in both House and Senate on the dates given. 

The vote in the House, April 8, 1886, was: 


Republicans for silver 30 
Republicans against 98 
In the House, June 7, 1890: 
HepublomU OR a e RIP EIN MIS mpm 15 
Republicans against I ELLAS ADARS EM C RE 121 
In the House, June 25, 1890: 
Bp 1. T1. cll LA sd ro Lab Di due eu AES eI E 23 
nenn —i 130 
In the Senate, June 17, 1890: 
TUSDUDHOAHEEIOE SES EEN T A N e 15 
aE A E Tn AARE S e S a E ES dE 22 
In the House, March 24, 1892: 
11 
67 
11 
19 
In the House, July 13, 1892: 
Bann. E ERAEN 9 
inn ² ĩ « ͤ ESEE 60 
In the House, August 23, 1893: 
Hepublicans G A Sep EUWEUIT S EE 13 
Republicans again t ll lll ll. 111 


In the House, March 1, 1894: 
Republicans for 
Republinsns againnk mm TT.! Rode E LE 

WALL STEET IN THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS, 

But some will say to me: Is not your President against free 
coinage? Iam compelled to answer in the affirmative, and al- 
though every Republican President from the days of Grant 
down to the present time has beenagainst silver, yet lam deeply 
regretting that the present Executive also has followed in that 
same line, and I believe they are all wrong. Butit is not possi- 
ble for any man to republicanize the Democratic party on the 
silver question. The Republican party is still responsible for 
demonetizing silver and keeping it demonetized so far. 

If we have a Chief Executive to-day that is against silver and 
holding to the gold standard with the Republicans, it is but a 
EM and political accident of the times. Itis but what 
might naturally be expected to happen to the Democratic party, 
or any other party, if they go into New York to find presiden- 
tial candidates. Surrounded by all the glittering temptations 
and plutocratic powers and policies of Wall street, and taught 
purely from their standpoint, we need not look for any true 
Democracy on the money question from that quarter of the 
country. It is full of adherents to the European money power. 

The so-called Democrats even in this House that come from 
New York and the North Atlantic States are often found voting 
with the Republicans. They are more nearly Republicans than 
Democrats on the money question, and even on other questions 
where the power of corporations and syndicates of wealth come 
up in conflict with the great body of our people. They seem to 
be unable to look beyond the self-interest of the rich of their 
own great cities. 

Neither upon them nor the President would I charge dis- 
honesty, but they are wrong on these questions. The Demo- 
cratic party in the interior, and in the great and ri West, 
and in the South, and in the Southwest, is right and will stand 
as it has alwaysstood, by the free and unlimited coinage of both 
gold and silver. 

The Republican party, as it has been for many years, will 
continue to be the gold-standard party, and will stand by 
the laws and record they have made. If the North Atlantic 
Democrats desire the same let them go with the Republicans, 
where they belong. They must not any longer seek to hamper 
and embarrass the great, broad, and patriotic Democracy of the 
peuple in their titanic struggle with plutocracy. 

The Democracy is essential to the preservation of free institu- 
tions and liberty of the individual on the American continent; 
and our Democratic party will go on recovering from.its mis- 
takes and overcoming the treachery of its enemies by the very 
instincts of the party and genius of its name and rig teousness 
of its principles until the money powerand bond and gold stand- 
ard forces are overthrown and the rights of every man, woman, 
and child re"stablished again in this country without any fur- 
ther intolerable tribute to either the gold baronsor tariff barons 
of the Atlantic coast. 


The Tariff. 


Whoever does the best that can be done does well. 


SPEECH 


HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 
The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DE ARMOND said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time has at last come when as practical 
legislators and as Democrats we must choose between the Mc- 
Kinley law and the House tariff bill with the Senate amend- 
ments. The Ist day of last February the House d a tariff 
bill; more than five months later that bill DING sb Senate, 
with many amendments, some of them very important, but much 
the greater number of comparatively s consequence. 

For a month and the third of a month, eager as we all have 
been to return to our homes after being here at the Capitol so 
long, the best efforts of the best of men, noblest of Democrats, 
truest of tariff reformers, were devoted to the work of reaching 
&n agreement respecting the amendments made by the Senate 
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and rejected oy the House, so that the perfected bill might be 
such a measure of genuine tariff reform as would delight all who 
are sincere Democrats and be a lasting and incalculable bless- 
ing to the people of these United States. 

''he Democratic conferees upon the part of the House, as well 
as those of the same party representing the Senate, all true tariff 
reformers, re Írom the first that it would be useless to 
agree upon what could not be adopted by both Houses. Long 
ago it was discovered that in the nominal Democratic majority 
in the Senate were and are men who are not with the Demo- 
cratic party upon the tariff issue. These few persons are really 

rotectionists, and therefore upon the tariff question are really 

epublieans, No such agreement as tariff reformers earnestly 
desire would be safe where these marplots could lay hands upon 
and destroy it. 

Atlength these conspirators against tariff reform, still wear- 
ing Demoeratic livery, showed unmistakably that they but await 
theopportunity to join their natural allies, the Republicans, and 
by the which they voted for forty daysago, defeat all 
tariff legislation for this session of Congress. There is but one 
way to put any tariff bill into law this year,and thatis by the 
concurrence of this House in the Senate amendments. Toagain 
trust the bill to the unholy Senatorial alliance of Republicans, 
unsound Democrats, and bounty-seeking Populists is to lose it. 
Idoubt if there is one man ineither House of Congress who 
does not realize that our only course now is to take the House 
bill with the Senate amendments or disperse, with the McKin- 
ley law in force. 

the bill as we can now get it is better than the McKinle 
law, the duty of every Democratic member of this House is, 
submit, plain and imperative. Imightremark thatI have never 
been timid or a laggard in the cause of tariff reform. I would 
gofar beyond the not only of the tariff bill as it came from 
the Senate. but also of the bill as it passed the House. 

I long for the dawning of the day when nothing reasonably 
necessary for use in the family.at the workshop, or on thefarm 
of any of the good ple of this Republic, shall be made higher 
in price or more difficult to procure because of any taritf or 
other legislation; when Congress shall never again make laws 
for wealthy protectionists instead of the struggling r; when 
out of the incomes of the rich, instead of the necessities of ihe 
poor, shall arise the revenues of the Government. Indeed, I 
would go sofar for the relief of the masses that I wasconstrained 
to say of the Wilson bill last January, when it was pending in 
the House: It is but a beginning, a first step on rough ground; 
but it starts us in the right direction aud by the t road. 
Soon we shall travel fast and journey far.“ 

And so eager was I fora thorough Democratic reform of the 
tariff that in a letter which appeared in the St. Louis Repub- 
lie u few weeks after our great victory at the polls in 1892, I 

the hope that Congress might. be ed in extraor- 

session in the spring of 1893 to in its work of reform, 

as the people had directed. It was my firm belief then, and has 

been ever since, that a grand opportunity was presented to Mr. 

Cleveland to begin and complete tariff reform before its ene- 

mies could mass their forces, by convening Congress imme- 

diately after entering upon the Presidential office in March, 1893. 

He lost for himself and for his party the great political oppor- 
tunity of a generation. 

So firm was I in my conviction that the welfare of my party 
and my country would be signally and gloriously promoted by 
an early extra session devoted to reforming the tariff, that in 
the last hours ofthe Fifty-second Congress I didall I could dotode- 
feat the conference report upon one of the great appropriation 
bills, carrying a World's Fair appropriation to which I was op- 
posed, thus (if the effort had succeeded) making an extra ses- 
sion inevitable. Butall that is past, and I allude to it only in- 
cidentally to note, in sadness, a lost opportunity which the 
President did not see, and to state afresh that I address myself 
to the question now before us asa humble soldier in the ad- 
vanced column of tariffreformers, with neither respect nor sym- 
pathy forany false Democrats, in the Senate or here or else- 
where, who would deny to a noble but sorely distressed people 
the fullest measure of relief or the largest, amount of practical 


e. 
The Republican party is the party of protection. Protection 
and PEREA tariff reform are im efoes. Per we may 
judge of the merits of this bill asit passed the Senate by no 

the attitude of the Republicans toward 1t. How do they rega 
the measure? What is their choice as between it and the Mc- 
Kinley law? No man who has been here or has read the news- 
papers d ring the time of this tariff struggle need wait for an 
answer to these questions. All know that the bill which by our 
votes we may now make law (for what mind outside an asylum 
is so diseased as to harbor the thought or fear that the Presi- 
dent would veto the best tariff bill which can be passed at this 


time") has had and still has the deadliest opposition of the Re- 
publican party, in and out of Congress. 

The protectionists, the monopolists, the founders and agents 
of trusts, desire no greater g fortune than the failure of this 
bill and the continuance of McKinleyism. If we should suffer 
this measure to be lost, monopolists would hold high carnival; 
protectionists would celebrate the people's overthrow with bon- 
fires and illuminations; poverty would groan in its hopelessness; 
idleness would find promised employment vanishing; a disap- 
pointed, disgusted people would turn deaf ears to those who 
might essay to preach tariff reform: misery would become a na- 
tional heritage, and a great cause would be lost for many. man 
years. Well may we learn from our political enemies to avoid 
the course which for their exaltation and for our humiliation 
they long to see us take. 

The Democratic party must now do the best it can do, for the 
good that. must ensue immediately, and for the greater good 
2 doing our best to-day will enable us to accomplish in the 
near fu a ; 

Any fair comparison must convince the most skeptical Demo- 
crat that the law which we may now secure, the only one within 
our reach, the House bill with the Senate amendments, is in- 
comparably better than the MoKinley law. 

The average duty under the McKinley law is 49.58 per cent; 
under this bill as amended it is 38.68 per cent. The rate under 
the Mills bill was, on the average, 42.38 per cent. Under the 
Wilson bill the rate would average 35.51 per cent. Under the 
act of 1833 it was 47.10. : 

Under the bill which we now can make law, plows, harrows, 
reapers, mowers, planters, cultivators, horserakes, thras 
machines, cotton gins, binding-twine, cotton ties, wool, lum- 
ber, salt, and many other necessaries now heavily taxed, will 
be admitted free of duty. Woolen goods, blankets, metal goods, 
glassware, chemicals, carpets, hats, caps, boots, shoes, ant very 
many other things, without which our jene could not live in a 
state of civilization, will bear much lower rates of duty than 
under the McKinley law. The duty on lead and zinc products is 
reduced one-half, and on coal and on iron ore almost one-half. 

And then, tho bill still carries the income tax, not to punish 
the rich, but to relieve the r and equalize the burdens of 
forores, and many millions of dollars will pour into the 

cory each year from this source. 

How plutoeracy did struggle against this just tax! And how 
vain was the struggle! Neither greed nor treason could rob the 
plain people of the land of the relief which the income tax will 
afford them. 

Sir, with all its faults and blemishes, there is too much of 
ood in this bill with the Senate amendments incorporated in 
t—too much of justice, too much of relief for the masses—to 

leave ground of justification or excuse for any Democrat who 
may aid in sacrificing it. 

Some talk about the House surrendering to the Senate. The 
Democrats of the House know no such word as surrender. For 
the good of the party and the goodof the people, irrespective of 
party, we bow to the inevitable. We have no right to reject 
that which wiil be of great benefit to our poops. merely because 
in this crisis we can not get something better. We take this 
bill for the gx it contains, and hope to legislate away what is 
not good. Here we camp at the close of this first great battle— 
camp as victors upon the field from which we have driven the 
anony: It is true the enemy has fallen back upon other in- 
trenchments. 

Those we shall carry later. Weareenlistedfor the war. The 
Americanfarmer, mechanic, laborer, must havean open market, 
free raw materials, low taxes, reasonable „a fair field. We 
are proud of the superb Democracy which has not faltered or 
failed. The mighty Democratic hosts are not responsible for 
any miserable creature, wherever he may be, who may have 
temporarily hurt a grand cause and, happily, permanently dis- 
abled himself. 

We Democrats of the House shall at once amend the bill which 
we are about to adopt, in so far as we can amend it, by passing 
bills to put sugar, iron, coal,and barbed wire upon the free list. 
And we shall follow these amendments with others, until, if we 
can have our way, we shall have a tariff law which shall gather 
revenue from the people in proportion to their ability to pay, 
and shall give trusts and monopolies their death-blow. Repu 
lican protection has created and sustained and made powerful 
these trusts and monopolies, and it is not our fault nor the fault 
of our party if these public enemies have found in one branch of 
Congress a few friends who do not profess to be Republicans, 
The patriots of the American Revolution are not to be dishon- 
ored because Benedict Arnold was a traitor. 


The apostles are not to be disgraced by the apostacy of Judas. 
The true and tried Democracy must not sunler discomfiture be- 
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cause some Benedict Arnold or JudasIscariot may have professed 
devotion to its exalted principles, to betray the party. 

If we do not now destroy the trusts and monopolies that o 
nos the people,it is because the Republicen party has made 

hem too strong to be finally overcome in the first battle. But 
when the bill now under consideration shall have become a law, 
these foes of good government shall be less powerful. Even the 
sugar trust, about which we hear so much, will see a sad day 
when its creator and benefactor. the McKinley law, is wiped 
from the statute book. Republicans have pretended that they 
gave the people free sugar. 

The claim is false. They gave the trust free raw sugar and 
for the benefit of the trust taxed the people 60 cents upon each 
100 pounds of refined sugar. It is only the refined sugar which 
enters into use among our people. and that, I repeat, is not free 
under the McKin ey law, but taxed 60 cents upon each 100 pounds; 
and the 60 cents is given to the trust. No wonder this trust is 
too strong for us to throw off entirely until the good people 
strengthen the Democratic ranks in the Senate. 

And this is not all the Republicans did about sugar. They 
garo the sugar-growers of Louisiana and Nebraska about $10,- 

,000 a year bounties. Now this bill as it went from the 
House on the Ist day of last February gave the people free sugar 
in fact as well as in name, the 60 cents per 100 pounds given the 
trust by the McKinley law being wholly taken away—leftin the 
pockets of the people. 

The Senate amended the bill so as to take alittle more money 
from the people as asugar tax, to lessen the extortions of the 
trust nearly one-half, and to keep in the Treasury the $10,000,- 


000 of the people's money which the McKinley law takes ont 


yearly and gives away in bounties. And besides all this, the 
Senate amendments put into the Treasury over $40,000,000 
yearly from the tax on sugar. What the people pay into the 

ury in sugar tax is saved to them many times over by lower 
taxes or no taxes at all on many other things. And, as I have 
already said, the House Democrats will not let this day close 
without passing threugh this body a bill to free sugar from all 
tax and make it cheaper than it ever yet has been. 

Surely, we shall not be expected to answer for the Senate, es- 
pecially for the un-Democratic membership in that chamber. 

We have done the best we could do to give the people the full 
measure of tariff reform. We are doing to-day the best that 
can now be done for the people: and to their sound judgment and 
sense of justice we appeal for our vindication, to the end that 
the Democratic party may carry forward to triumphant accom- 
plishment the great work upon which it has entered in earnest, 
and in which but few have faltered. We shall to-day send the 
bill. as the Senate passed it, to the President. 

We shall thus save to the ple hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually—more than $141,000,000 a year on woolens alone— 
revive languishing industries, awaken well-founded hopesin the 
hearts of the despairing, open for the idle the way to profitable 
employment, arouse the enterprising to fresh efforts in fruitful 
fields, and, reanimated by the confidence of our constituents, the 
true Democracy may press forward to the completion of the re- 
forms which will bring prosperity and happiness under good 
government. Whoeverdoesthe best thatcan be done does well. 

Here are some tables for comparisons: 
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Values. 


A | Chemicals, oils, and paints 821, 060, 224. 
B 23, 666, 698, 
e 46, 206, 500. 
D 2,247, 205. 
FEE TTT 109, 817, 948. 
F | Tobacco, and manufactures............ 12, 588, 407. 
G 41,526, 276. 
H |S 13, 874, 921. 
I Cotton manufactures -2-220 20, 510, 438. 
J Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures o 41, 706, 792. 
K Wool, and manufactures of................. 36, 913, 737. 
L k and silk 37,919, 948. 
M 5 8, 680, 319. 
N 54, 975, 796. 
Sead | Unenumerated e. — 1, 364, 192. 
Articles transferred to free list by both House and Sen- 

ate PE ISTIS ENCIT NET ETUCESUD SE NOU DAPSE EIER 41, 398, 000. 


Importationsof the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893— 


Estimated duties by bill (H. 
R. 4864), as passed by the 


Duty received. Dill. 
25 $6, 284, 555. 13 $5, 096, 316. 00 34, 860, 370. 05 81. 25.09 24.44 
85 12, 118, 239. 41 8, 060, 370. 31 8, 333, 152. 65 51.20 84.13 35.21 
64 26, 954, 071. 84 15, 604, 146, 03 16, 878, 956. 08 58.33 34. 99 36, 53 
40 714, 518. 62 488, 098. 36 484, 931. 17 31.79 21.96 23.02 
14 193, 294. 48 16, $32. 14 43, 478, 957. 57 14.55 | Free .. 39.59 
12 14, 831, 989. 99 11, 528, 783. 11 13, 337,977.28 | 117.82 91.58 105. 95 
40 12, 421, 205. 69 7, 983, 441. 78 9,594, 583. 51 33.21 21.59 23.10 
06 9, 698, 336. 91 8, 421, 347. 54 8, 465, 386. 86 69. 90 60. 69 61.01 
98 11, 333. 605. 23 7. 885,585. 28 8, 929, 286. 92 55.25 38. 45 43.51 
44| 38,767, 353. 37 12, 724, 279. 49 13, 848, 060, 04 45 30.51 41.05 
16| 28, 404, 797. 81 14, 714, 879. 23 18, 019, 778. 87 98.62] 39.78 48. 82 
92 20,310,258.74 | 17,113,647.62 | 17, 580, 653. 77 53.56 | 45.13 46. 39 
32 2,070, 124, 10 1, 658, 398. 97 1,781,992.00| 23.85] 19. 10 20. 53 
63 14, 573, 886. 16 13, 100, 352. 45 13, 444, 152. 56 20. 80 26. 33 24.45 
47 258, 951. 01 258, 951. 01 203,973.33 | 18.98 | 18.98 18.73 
71 ““ esc Ranma ad mS anie 1 


198, 378, 452.97 | 124, 657,429.32 | 179, 251, 142. 16 


NoTE.—The computations of the average ad valorem rates of duty are calculated upon the dutiable value only. The value of the articles that are 
bills are excluded. 


free of duty, by either the present law, House, or Senate 


XL ĩ ðĩE[è˙vy NOU CMM 


Under present law. 
Under House bill 
Under Senate bill 


Senate bill in nm 
pared by J. Schoenhof, deputy appraiser 


lish cloth made in Leeds, im 
Bar porns wep. 60 inches wid Potent 
yard 1s. 3d. less b and 5 per cent unt, 


y do 


into the port of New York, wool 
114 ounces per yard: Cost per 
cents net per yard: 


McKinl (38) cents und- per cent yard 
Senate du per cent E. yard) " 2 ) 


samples No.1 to No.6 attached to the respective statements represent 
8 Fee eee „ 
voice as passed by the appraiser's departmen ew Yor. 
‘lish cloth, wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of New York, 


The 


54 es wide, weight 13 ounces ard: Cost 18. , less 7 
cent, 27 cents net per t * p * nd 
Cents. 
McKinley d (88) cents pound-40 cent yard............. 42.00 
— Uo CER oe ue Sealed and), per ER — 10.40 


English overcoa 


wool and cotton warp, imported into the port of 
New York, 50 inches wide, weight 26 inches ard: Price ts. 9d. net 
Yard; 4$ cents net per yard: eig A * 


Cents. 
JVJVVVVTVTV0TTTTTTTTTTTT d 
SS ved CO comsumer — 68.05 
Sicher wide WARNE M cancers Comrie Pa e E 
cents per yard: 
Cents. 
Rate Cay gene A NM oe 
Seen ?!! lege Sh 


French cashmere, imported into the port of New York, 45 inches wide: 
Cost 0.95 francs per meter net, 18 cents lag yard: — 


Cents! 


(12 cents per square yard--50 per cent), per yard 


McKinley du 
per COMM, Dur RIO Lu ees 


Senate duty (| 
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30 inches wide, weight 2} ounces per yard: Cost per yard, 


Balance sheet, dem Fs the 


au Trench üseme goods, challies, all wool, imported into the ES rtof New York, 


McKinley duty (12 cents uare yard per cent), per yard..... 
Senate duty (80 3 ee 3 


Sa ved to consumer 


per cent), per yard 


bill in place of the McKinley act 


SCHEDULE K.—WOOL AND WOOLENS, 


Import value, duty paid 


1889 90. Census year, domestic manufactures: 


000 
Worsted goods 000 
Hosiery and knit 
Deduct cotton hosiery. 17, 000, 000 
50, 241, 000 
ꝗ9ꝙ9ꝙ / IULIAE m— — 47, 770, 000 


cents net: 


amount saved to the consumer " the adoption of the 


Cents. 


310, 782, 000 


Value of domestic manufactures 


384, 223, 000 
Add 33} per cent to cover wholesale and retail profits.... 128, 074, 000 


Cost of wool manufactures to consumers........... 
Cost of wool manufactures under Senate bill on same 


amounts 
Importations - 836,993, 000 
Duty, 45 per cent. . 16,005,000 
53, 658, 000 


Value of domestic manufactures, £310,000,000, 
reduced from an average of 100 percent duty 
to 45 per cent rate as a result of free wool... 224,525,000 


278, 183, 000 
Add 33} pez cent as profits u2. ------1-= 92, 728, 000 
Amount saved to consumers on the woolen schedule 
only under Senate bill. 

II. 


10 


12. 20 
23.24 
38. 34 25.51 
00. 85 43.87 
28.65 20 
69. 65 84. 82 
30. 84 20.56 
19. 64 16.37 
21.14 17.62 
25. 80 21, 50 
69.56 59. 56 
35 25 
143. 48 71.24 
89. 50 189. 50 94. 75 
39. 47 59. 21 29. 60 
21.32 21.32 10. 66 
45. 35 60.47 30.24 
45. 59 20 25 
17.24 93. 79 10. 34 
34.39 28. 66 20 
14. 86 19.81 10 
50 60 85 
40 55 30 
70. 17 70. 17 52, 03 
71.48 71.48 53. 61 
37.91 37.91 28. 43 
Cylinder glass, po 5 s ^ 
9 17- 64 20- 64 13- 48 
Plate glass, fluted, et 49- 64 49- 64 37- 43 
FFC gen iae etes 98-174 88-122 
dE em cast, silvered, 
i 37.04 49. 39 31.28 
43. 88 27.79 
60 
45 35 
25 20 
26- 41 15- 21 
42. 70 22.77 
c derpeerup soa 47. 83 28.47 


PRR 
SASER ^E B SHE ARUN de SBRRSSSSS HIRRBHEBEHEE 


S85 E 33 3 


370, 911, 000 


Statement of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, McKinley law, 
. cent of reduction by Senate bill on the under mentioned 


S 8 


888888 


538 EH S 
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Iri—Continued. 
Stale nent of average ad valorem rates of duty of the Mills bill, McKin 
and Senate bill, etc. — Continued, s CNN 


— 
* 


Per cent 
i^ 7 
Milis bill | McKinley | Senate ser t 
Articles. nate 
(1888 bill. bill over 
McKinley 
Dill. 
38. 39 43 25.59 | 40. 49 
27- 53 25- 53 16- 32 | 25- 40 
56.18 61.77 44. 93 27.25 
steel 95 54 | 2 53. 70 
Rails of steel 60. 67 58.24 | 33. 99 24.47 
Sheets of iron or steel, com- ^ | | . 
mon or black 62- 25 | 25-70 | 20-55 21- 30 
Tin plate......... Free ..... 78.44 | 42.32 46, 05 
Tin, manufactures 40 55 35 36, 36 
Steel ots, etc 22- 45 29- 50 20- 40 20- 35 
Wirerods........... 34 34 22.07 33. 33 
Cast-iron vessels, eto 23.31 26.97 17.98 33. 33 
Malleable tron castings.. 36.37 21.83 16. 37 48. 57 
Hollow ware 29.43 35. 33 23.55 23, 34 
Cnains 39.41 41.28 30 36.55 
35 41- 80 30 27- 62 
23- 39 23-46 | 23- 30 4- 46 
57.54 72. 18 | 25 65. 36 
30 40 25 37. 50 
55-133 47-111 83- 67 28- 40 
66. 98 83. 72 41.86 50 
30 35 20 42. 86 
83. 65 44. 87 30 33. 14 
T. 78 T. 78 30 61.43 
32.98 36. 65 18.33 50 
36. 65 23.77 14. 26 40 
85 30 25 16. 67 
980 30 25 16, 67 
30 30 25 16.67 
23. 85 . 29.19 14.59 50 
Manufactures of metal 40 45 35 22. 22 
Shooks and boxes . 30 30 20 33. 33 
Casks and barrels 30 30 20 33.35 
Clocks, of wood 30 95 25 28.57 
ce, c 2 111.85 111.85 83. 89 25 
Rice, uncleaned 64. 19 64.19 41. 08 20 
CC 44.83 44, 83 22. 42 45. 99 
s, lemons, and limes...| 15-33 12-31 12- 32 EXT Seana 
Comtits, sweetmeats, etc ...... $ | 35 920 14.39 
Nuts, not shelled (almonds)... 51. 34 51.31 30. 80 40.01 
Nuts, shelled (almonds)....... 42.49 42.42 28.28 33. 33 
Filberts, not shelled............ 52. 90 52. 90 35, 32 33. 35 
54. 64 72. 86 20 72. 85 
2⁰ 17.95 15 10. 87 
d 73-294 91-367 06-261 ?8 
Not over 100 threads: 
Not bleached............... 40 35. 17 25.05 37.39 
Bleached 40 88.60 26.53 31.27 
40 40. 80 30.54 25.15 
40 42. 39 32.39 23.59 
40 43.27 35 18. 88 
40 43. FA 38.84 11- 40 
16- 25 16- 31 10- 20 40- 17 
15.24 32.52 | Free 100 
40 278.08 30 $9.23 
40 150. 39 35 76.71 
40 136 35 14.91 
40 80-104 35 71 
40 86-106 85 72 
xl 40 85-104 25- 35 66- 71 
Silk, partially manufactured 60.50 60. 50 20 66. 94 
Sili 9 gorings, etc. 50 50 45 10 
Silk butto: 50 50 45 10 
Siik dress goods 50 50 45 10 
Silk ribbons . 50 50 45 10 
All other silk 50 5⁰ 45 10 
Writing, Boles 
paper, n. s. p 25 25 20 20 
Dolls and ¢ other toys. 30 35 25 28. 57 
5 25, 19 25. 10 20. 15 20 
Firecrackers..... k 100 147. 32 50 66. 06 
Coal bituminous SETS Sat 22.72 22, 72 12.12 46. 05 
Slack or culm of coal - 28. 68 23. 08 14. 34 50 
20 20 15 25 
35 33. 93 20 41.06 
30 27.99 20. 99 25 
23. 22 23.29 15. 48 . 
15 
Caltokins, ja japanned............ 90 20 
All not spe) ally provided for.. 15 
Boots and shoes 35 20 
Manufactures of India rubber 30 f 
Umbrellas covered with silk 
TTT 5⁰ 
Burrstone, manufactured 20 100 
Composition metal, co: Eo 35 
Plates of copper, not rolled. ete e 88 
15 100 
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IV. 
Appropriations made by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Congresses, and by extra and first regular sessions of the Fifty-third Congress, fiscal years 1891 to 1895, inclusive, 


Fifty-first Congress. Fifty-second Congress. Td Con- 
Title. 
Extra and first 
First session Second session, First sessi Second session 
1891. 189. 18g. ^" 1894. owns sestien; 

Agriculture $1, 799, 100. 00 028, 153. 50 $3, 232, 995. 50 323, 500. 00 $3, 222, 023. 06 
Amy. 24, 206, 471. 79 24, 613, 529. 19 24, 308, 499. 82 225, 639. 78 23, 592, 884. 68 
ic and consular 1, 710, 815, 00 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 557, 445. 00 1, 563, 918. 76 
District of Columbia 5, 769, 544. 15 5, 597, 125. 17 5, 317, 973. 27 413, 223. 91 5, 544, 593. 57 
cations... 4, 232, 935. 00 3, 774, 803. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 210, 055. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 
3 7, 262, 016. 02 16, 386, 284. 86 7, 664, 047. 84 854, 240. 38 9, 329, 648. 49 
1 ete 21, 030, 752. 75 22, 027, 674. 75 21, 900, 132. 97 865, 802. 81 21, 308, 295. 79 
tary Academy 435, 296. 11 402, 064. 64 428, 917. 33 432, 556,12 406, 523, 08 
WAVY jesadescccontasicodsesoncesss 24, 136, 035. 53 $1, 541, 654. 78 23, 543, 385. 00 104, 061. 38 25, 327, 126.72 
Pension, including deficiencies a 123, 719, 368, 35 164, 550, 383. 34 154, 411, 682. 00 681, 074. 85 151, 581, 570. 00 
TPost-Offée Vr N L N 72, 226, 698. 99 77, 907, 222. 61 80, 331, 276. 73 84, 004, 314. 22 87, 236, 599. 55 
River and harbor. . -. . 11, 473, 180. 00 
Ann 531, 100, 341. € 38, 388, 552. 73 27, 665, 076. 93 41, 716, 311. 15 34, 209, 776. 05 
ciencies, except for pensions 13, 295, 541. 9, 364, 148. 8, 230, 859. 50 8,127,361. 51 11, 820, 545. 76 
Webel ur aoc succntenanvacepccuccccre Ve ME VERS ASRANSRATERÉRURTSREETA 856, 121, 399,238,522.19 | 3882, 527,885.89 403, 515, 588.11 3889, 043, 689.51 

Fiber r ccuasnovsssagdveyreaers d 19, 498, 531. 10 3, 208, 922. 82 499.1 550, 000. 
Total regular annual appropriations ........... esee 418, 737, 053. 29 736, 308. 71 EE 389, 593, 689. 51 
Permanent annual appropria: — 5 486, 808. 00 863, 880. 00 118, 468, 273.92 e 101, 074, 680. 00 
LS TA LEER a e CUNT Te M Id Jan 4 MET Dt za DR e PON era cab 1.29 | 507, 600, 188. 71 | 519, 504, 359. 21 | 490, 668, 369. 51 


a Deficiencies included as follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907.25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892, $7,674,332; 1894, on 


account of 1893, $14,149,724.85. 


b This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under indefinite appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 


o This amount includes $978,188.74 actual e ditures under indefinite priations 
Y unl of direct taxes in addition to the specific sum o! 
ofthe Treasury as estimated to be 


d This amount includes $15,227,000 for refi 


e This is theamount originally submitted to Me perm by the Secre 


submitted fori 1891, $101, 


and bounty claims. 
$500,000 appropriated for that purpos 
necessary 


for pay ; 
e. 
under permanent —— and perman: 


ent 


indefinite 5 except that to the amoun us 453, there are added expenditures under permanent appropriations made 
ey Ey eere ag rehome al get ed egi tr bei pag eire 
drawbacks, customs service, $4,915,285.28; in all, $20,695,078.70. ues ae ai 
The Tariff. duties should ever be levied under the Constitution for any pur- 
— — pose save that of raising revenue. It was insisted by some, years 
after the formation of the Government, that in order to build up 
SPEECH and encourage manufactures in thiscountry Congress should, in 
levying tariff taxes for the supportof the Government, so adjust 


HON. F A. WOODARD, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, ' 


Monday, August 18, 1894, i 
On the bill (H. R. 4861) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Govern 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WOODARD said: : 

Mr.SPEAKER: What has the Democratic party done is the ques- 
tion now asked by the Republicansand Populists of the country. 
Has it fulfilled any of the promises made to the people in the 
platform of 1892? I pro to show, Mr. Speaker, that we have 
fulfilled our promises; that every pledge save one has been fully 
redeemed by the party in the first sixteen months of its adminis- 
tration. Can it demanded that in one year a Democratic 
peas Wang can re epom all the vicious legislation enacted by the Re- 

blican party during the thirty gears of its control of Con, 2 

e promised to reduce the tariff and lift this great burden of 
taxation from our people. 

. the people to give them an honest and econom- 
ical administration of the Government; to reform the abuses of 
the Pension Department, and to enact such financial legislation 
as would enlarge the currency to the needs of the people. Now, 
Mr. Speaker, have these promises been fulfilled? The reduc- 
tion of the tariff has been for years demanded by the Democratic 

ty, and while we have never had control of both Houses of 
mgress, yet whenever we had control of the House of Repre- 
sentatives we have begun the struggle for this reduction, but 
all of our efforts have been successfully resisted by the Repub- 
lican Senate. 

To-day we will enact a law that will reduce the burden of the 
tariff and will fulfill the promise of our party. It is true this 
bill does not meet with the full approval of our party, and man 
of its provisions I would be glad to see stricken from the bill. 
Bit will be able 2 show oa under all the circumstances we 
ought to congratulate ourselves and our party. that we can pass 
a bill which reduces the tariff upon every item in the present 
law and will greatly reduce the burdens of taxation. 

It is interesting, Mr. Speaker, to note the history of tariff leg- 
islation and the struggle of the people to have the burdens of 
the protective policy of the Republican party removed. It was 
never intended by the framers of the Constitution that any tariff 


them as to give some protection to our manufacturing interest, 
eka beginning to compete with the manufacturers of the 
world. 

But those advocating that policy never supposed thatitshould 
become our permanent system. Mr. Clay, regarded as the 
father of the protective system in this country, said in 1833, 
the theory of protection np that after a certain time the 
protected manufacturers will have acquired such strength and 
perfection as will enable them subsequently unaided to stand 

inst foreign competition.” Again in 1840 hesaid: . No one, 

r. President, inthe commencementof the 1 policy ever 
my X Rer that it was to be perpetual;" and again, in a letter to 
a friend in Georgia, in September, 1843, he says: 


The sum and substance of what I conceive to be the true policy of the 
United States in respect to a tariff may be briefly stated. 
In conformity wi 


the principle announced in the compromise act, I think 
whatever revenue is necessary to an economical and honest administration 
of the General Government * o to be derived from duties d on for- 
eignimports. And I believe that in establishing a tariff of those duties, 
such a discrimination ought to be made as will incidentally afford reason- 
able Cry o to our national interests. 

Ithink there is no danger of a high tariff ever being established. That of 
1828 (which was a tariff below 36 per cent) was eminently deserving of that 
denomination. I was not in Congress when it passed and did not vote for it, 
but with its vou er with the circumstances which gave it birth I am 
well acquainted. ey were highly discreditable to American legislation, 
and I hope, for its honor, will never be repeated. 

My opinion that there isno danger hereafter of a high tariff is founded on 
the gratifying fact that our manufactures have now taken a deep root. In 
their infancy they needed a greater measure of protection; but as they w 
and advance they acquire strength and stability, and, consequently, re- 
quire less tection. Even now some branches of them are able to main- 
v in distant markets, successful competition with rival foreign manu- 

actures. 


Although this tariff of 1828 was below 36 per cent, there was 
indignation aroused throughout the whole country, it was re- 
garded as a measure so oppressive to the people that the State 
of South Carolina passed an ordinance declaring that the law 
could not be enforced within her borders. This led to the 
adoption of the famous compromise of 1832, whereby the matter 
was adjusted by the adoption of a gradual reduction of the 
duties, and at the end of that period the tariff was reduced to 
20 per cent, which Mr. Clay, in his famous speech, said would 
be ample for the protection of the American manufacturer, and 
would produce ample revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

And so, gps te it willbe seen that this great statesman 
denounced a act which did not average 36 per cert, and 
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yet to-day it is charged by the enemies of the Democratic party 
that we are striking down and destroying the industries of this 
country by a tariff which averages 35 per cent. 

The first tariff law ever enacted by the American Congress 
was passed July 4, 17:9,and it was announced in that act that the 
taxes therein leyied were for the 5 the Government and 
to dischurge the debts of the United States. The highest duty 
imposed upon any importation was 16 per cent. There is not a 
line or rate of prohibition in the entire act; the whole levy was 
made solely for the purpose of revenue. 

The men who framed this first tariff act were many of them 
members of the convention which framed the Constitution. 
They never conceived the ideaof levying duties so high as to 
pens the importation of any g . They preferred what 

r. Madison described in addressing the House on that bill us 
avery freesystem of commerce subject only to restriction needed 
for purposes of revenue, These men were never considered the 
enemies of American labor or the enemies of the manufacturer. 
They provided for their encouragement and protection, but that 
encouragement wasonly such as was nece made by the im- 
position oí tariff rates upon imported merchan 2 

It may be interesting to continue the history of the tariff leg- 
islationof the country. The tariff of 1828, the highest up to that 
time, was 30 per cent. It was of this tariff Mr. Clay wrote the 
letter I have just read tothe House. In 1832it had been reduced 
to 30 per cent, and in 1342 there was a still further increase in 
the tariff duties, and in the campaign of 1844 the repeal of the 
high tariff law of 1342 was the main issue between the two par- 
ties, and Democracy triumphed in the election of Polk as Presi- 
dent. In 184, Walker, the Secretary of the Treasury under 
Polk's Administration, suggested that the tariff rate be made 
224 per cent, and that recommendation of Mr. Walker was car- 
ried into effect, and what is known jn history as the Walker 
tariff was then which law was unchanged until 1857; and 
itisconceded by fair-minded historians who wrote of that period 
thatit was marked as the period of the greatest prosperity of 
tne whole country. 

Agriculturists and manufacturers alike prospered, and the 
wealth created was more equally distributed than it ever has 
been or can bə under a protective tariff. This tariff act was so 
satisfactory that no ps ever demanded its repeal, and Mr. 
Blaine, the idol of his party during his life and the ablest ex- 
ponent of the principle of protection, when writing as a his- 
to ian and not as a partisan in bis most able and interesting 
book, entitled“ Twenty Years in Congress," wrote thus of the 
operation of the tariff law of 1846: 

Moreover, the tariff of 1846 was yielding abundant revenue and the busi- 
ness of the country was in a flourishing condition at the time Taylor's Ad- 
ministration was Money became very abundant after the year 
18416. Large en were undertaken. s) ations were prevalent. and 
for aconsiderable period the pros ty of the couatry was general and ap- 
parently genuine After 185? the Democrats had almost undisputed contro! 
of the Government and had gradually become a free-trade por The prin: 
ciples embo lied in the tariff of 1 46 sd ned for the time to be so thoroughly 
vindicated ana approved that resistance to it ceased not among the 

le, but among the protective economists, and even among the manufac 

ers to a large extent. So general Was the acquiescence that In 1856 a pro 

tective tariff was not suxgested or even hinted by any one of the three par- 
ties which presented Presidential candidates. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the operation of this tariff upon the agri- 
culture of the country most strikingly illustrates that agricul- 
ture always : rospe whenever a low tariff was in operation. 

President Polk, in his annual message to Congress discussing 
the effect of this bill, said: 

Its effects are visible in the great and almost unexampled ty which 
prevails in ev branch of business. While the repeal of the prohibitory 
and restrictive duties of the act of 1812, and the substitution in their place 
of reasonable revenue rates levied on articles imported according to their 
actual value, have fncressed the revenue and augmented our foreign trade, 
all the great interests of the country have been advanced and promoted. 
The great an! important interests of ulture, which had been not only 
too much neglected but actually taxed under the tective policy for the 
benefit of other interests. have been relieved of the burdens which that poi- 
icy im on them. and our farmers and planters, under a more just 
and liberal commercia! policy, are finding new and protitable markets 
abroad for their augmented products. Ourcommerce ts rapidly increasing, 
and is extending more widely the circle of international exchanges. 


This Walker tariff continued up to 1°57, when a representative 
from the Stute of Ohio introduced a bill to reduce the tariff to 
16 percent. This bill became a law and was not changed until 
18860, when it was increased to 0 per cent. The tiri was again 
increased in 180 by the bill introduced by Senator MORRILL of 
Vermont. This increased the duties to 33 per cent, and as illus- 
trating the sentiment of the country in behalf of low tariff duties, 
Mr. MORRILL, in presenting his bill to the Senate, used the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and we must as 
such give it our support. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be seen by the speeches of Mr. 
MORRILL that this act was provided as a war measure and not 
intended by his party to form a permanent system of taxation 


for this country, but instead of any reduction in the tariff duties, 
we find the Republican party, almost continuously in control in 
the legislative branch of this Government since Ic, have not 
only made no reduction in the tariff duties, but step by step have 
increased those duties, and in 1590 enacted the McKinley law, 
whereby the rates contained in the Morrill bill, admittedly in- 
creased for the purpose of raising money for carrying on the 
war, were increased from 33 per cent to over 50 per cent, and 
upon many articles the duties averaged over 80 per cent. 

The fact, Mr. Speaker, that the tariff is a tax levied upon all 
goods imported into this country and paid by the importers and 
that the selling price of all goods imported is increased by the 
amount of the tariff duty, and the further fact that the manu- 
facturers of this country have been enabled to increase the price 
of all of their products to the amount of duty levied upon manu- 
factured products, ought not at this time to admit of ussion. 
But it has been gravely argued by the Republicans that the 
tariff tax is paid by the foreign manufacturer, and that the cost 
of goods to the consumers of this country has not been increased 
by the operation of the tariff. I will give, Mr. Speaker, a plain 
and simple illustration of the practical operation of the tariff, 
which conclusively demonstrates that the consumer and not tho 
foreign manufacturer does pay the tariff duties, and that the 
DO of all manufactured goods is increased to the extent of the 

uties. And this illustration will also conclusively establish the 
fat that the pending bill will relieve the people of many of the 
oppressive burdens of the McKinley law. 

t us note its Cem operations. 

Ten farmers of North Carolina send one hundred bales of cot- 
ton to England with instructions to the commission merchant 
there to sell and invest the proveeds in the purchase of goods. 
The cotton is soid for $3,500, and the commission merchant in- 
vests the proceeds in hats, ready-made clothing, woolen goods, 
agricultural implements, and other articles necessary for these 
farmers. The quee ad to Wilmington, and the farmers 
write to the road agent there to forward the goods to them, 
but the agent writes that the goodsare in the custom-house and 
will not be delivered until the payment of the tariff duties. Ono 
of the farmers goes to Wilmington and demands these goods. 
The custom-house officer tells him, **I can not deliver them to 
you until you pay me $1,875,50;” the farmer asks ** Why is this 
percent required?" ‘“‘The goods were bought in England. I 

ave a receipt from the merchant showing payment of the price; 
thefreight has been paid and I do not understand why you make 
this demand upon me." 

The otticer says in reply, In 1890 the Republican party passed 
what is known as the McKinley law and under that law upon all 
goods brought into this country the purchasers must pay cer- 
tain tariff taxes. Now, on the $1,000 worth of plows, mowers, 
shovels, hoes, rakes, cultivators, cotton-gins, and other agricul- 
tural implements bought by you you must pay to me 45 per cent 
of their value, which amounts to $450. 

On the $200 worth of woolen shawls you must pay me 150 per 
cent, or $300. 

On the $300 worth of woolen blankets you must pay me 80 per 
cent, or $240, 

pel the $100 worth of wool hats you must pay me 86 per cent, 
or $86. 

On the $300 worth of woolen dress goods you must pay me 85 
per cent, or $255. 

On the $300 worth of cotton cloth you must pay me 35 per 
cent, or $105. 

On the $300 worth of bagging you must pay me 324 per cent, 
or $91.50. 

on tne $200 worth of cotton ties you must pay me 103per cent, 
or $205. 

On the $100 worth of pocketknives, table knives, and forks 
you must pay me 46 per cent, or $46. 

On the 8100 worth of crockery, table, and earthen ware you 
must pay me 55 per cent, or 355, 

On the $100 worth of salt you must pay me $35. 

Now, in order for the farmer to get these goods from the cus- 
tom-house he must pay the sum of 81,875.50 for tariff duties. 
Returning to his home he calls his friends together und explains 
to them the situation, telling them this amount of tariff duty 
was levied upon the articles purchased by them by the Repub- 
lican party in 1% when they enacted the McKinley law. Dis- 
cussing the situation and considering what was best to be done, 
one suggested that they reship the goods to England and request 
their commission merchant to sell them there, tbinking it bet- 
ter to pay the return freight than to pay the enormous sum de- 
manded by thecustom-house. And believing they could buy these 
goods cheaper in thiscountry it was sugges ed that one of their 
number go to Wilmington, which is considered one of the 
cheapest markets in the State, and ascertain there the price of 
the same class of goods. 
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One of their number, as requested, goes to Wilmington, exam- 
ines the market price of these goods, and comparing them with 
the goods purchased in England finds that the — — hased 
in Eng and for $3,500 can not be bought in Wilmington for less 
than the sum of $5,375.50. He asks one of his merchant friends to 
explain the reason of this condition. The merchant replies, 
« Your transaction is a fair illustration of the operation of the 
tariff law and a full answer to your question: that under the Mc- 
Kinley law all parties buying goods in Europe for shipment to 
this country have to p the tarif tax demanded of you by the 
custom-house here. So as the Wilmington merchant buys goods 
in Europe he has to pay the same tariff — and this. of course, 
is added to the selling price. Thus the selling price to the con- 
sumer is increased by the amount of the duty on every article 
imported into this country. 

he firmer asks.* Why do yos not buy your goodsof the man- 
ufacturer in this country?" The merchant replies, We do buy 
largely of the manufacturers here; but they know if we im- 
port goods we must pay tarif duties, they will sell to us at 
the price of the article in Europe with the tariff duty added." 
And in this way it will be seen that the American manufacturers 
are enabled to control prices in this country, and exact from 
the consumers the enormous profit given them by this tariff 
system. The farmer returns home and reports the result of his 
trip. 
This leads to a discussion as to the best course to pursue. 
Some one says, The Democrats have promised to reduce these 
tariff taxes: the bill is now pending in Co and suppose we 
wait and see if there is a reduction.” One of the number, who 
was a Populist, says. We have nothing to gain by the delay: the 
Democratie party has not kontan of its promises to the people.” 
My pa says the Senate bill is no better than the MeKin- 
ley bill; that the Democrats had always been fooling us by 

romises to red ce the tariff taxes. ani that nothing will be 

' done. and I am in favor of raising money to p tariff tax." 
The others did not agree with this and 'their friend they 
would wait and seeif this bill passed and if the promises and 

ledges of the Democratic party were carried out, and if this 
Bin lifted any burdens from the farmer. 

The farmer a ter the passage of this law returns to Wilming- 
ton to pay whatever duties should be demanded, and asks the 
collector, ** Did the Democratic party make any reductions in the 
tariff taxes?’ The collector turns to the schedules and under the 
head of agricultural implements and machinery he says to the 
farmer that before the e of this act you would have had to 

y on $1,000 worth of plows, shovels. hoes, cultivators, gins, etc., 

50, and under this bill tariff duty has been removed from these 
articles and you are saved $450. On the 8200 worth of woolen 
shawls, on which under the McKinley law you would have puid 
$300, you now pay 370, saving upon this item alone $230. On 
the $300 worth of blankets you would have paid 3240; under the 
Democratic law you pay $105, saving $135. Ou the $100worth of 
wool hats you would have paid $356; under the present law you 

y $45, saving $57. On the $300 worth of cotton cloth you would 
| ev paid 8105: under the present law you pay $15, saving $30. 
On the $300 worthof bagging you would have paid $97.50; under 
the present law bagging is put on the free list, and you do not 
pay any duty on the bagging purchased. * * * 

n the $200 worth of cotton ties you would have paid $206; 
under the present law ties are put on the free list. you pay 
no duty and save $206. 

On the 3100 worth of knives and forks you would have paid 
$46; vou now pay $35. 

And on the $100 worth of crockery you would have paid $55; 
you now puy $30. 

After paying these duties the farmer returns home, calls his 
friends together and returns to them 31,235.50, which wassaved 
to them by the enactment of the bill we are now considering. 

And these farmers then understand how burdensome to them 
has been the tariff taxation of the Republican party, and fully 
realize that the Democratie party bas redeemed its pledge to 
relieve them of these burdens, having saved by the pissage of 
the pending bill upon the purchase of only $3,500 worth of goods 
the sum of $1,235.50. It would be a difficult task to convince 
them that it is not the consumer who pays the tax upon all 
goods pn into this country, and that the American manu- 
facturer has not been able to increase the price of his products 
by the operation of this legislation. 

In 1892, under the McKinley bill, there was imported intothe 
United States 43,000 pounds of woolen and worsted cloth, of the 
value of 813.000. The duty on that cloth was $21,000. if the 
foreigner paid the tax, he paid more than $21,000 for the priv- 
ilege of selling to the American people $13,000 worth of goods. 

ow, Mr. Speaker, this isa plain and homely illustration of 
the workings of the tarii system in this country, and a striking 
illustration of the heavy burden that will be lifted from the 


| employment, begging bread 


of the 


shoulders of the consumers in thiscountry by the passage 
pradig bill. This illustration furthershows that the tariff bur- 
en has rested more heavily upon the farmer than uponany 
other class: and need we wonder that under its operation for 
more than thirty years the value of agricultural products have 
declined, many of them below the cost of production, that agri- 


cultural lands have declined more than 50 per cent, and that 
everywhere there has been and is now widespread depression? 

Under its operation the wealth of the country has been so un- 
evenly distributed that the Northern and Eastern sections of 
our country, where the great manufactures have grown and 
prospered under protection, while it contains but 6 per cent of 
our entire territory, yet it. contains 35 per cent of the wealth 
of our country. This section also has 47 per cent of the bank- 
ing eapital of the country; and while there is in the United 
States a per eapita circulation of $24.50, yet Massachusetts has 
of that $236 and New York $291.55, which States have been re- 
cipients of this tariff taxation, while North Carolina has less 
than $7 per capita. 

Under the tion of this law the manufacturers have been 
able to amass fortunes and by combinations and trusts to fix the 
price of their products. While the price of the products of the 
farmer has rapidly declined, there has been but little decline 
in the price of what he had to buy. He has been forced to sell 
his cotton in the free-trade markets of England and buy what 
he has needed in the high protective markets of this country. 
The ive eri condition of agriculture is not alone due to the 

ve tarif policy, but the financial legislation of the Repub- 

ican has contributed its full share to this Mr hane 
But, Mr. Speaker, the Southern farmer has not been dismayed; 
neither is he without hope, he sti l trusts to the Democratic qw 
to relieve him of the burden of Rep iblic:n legislation. is 
a favored section, with a salubrious climate, freed from the bliz- 


zurds of the North and West, with a fertile soil, producing in 


abundance every agricultural product. All he needs is relief 
from the unjust and burdensome tariff taxation imposed by the 
Republican party and the repeal of some of the unjust and sec- 
tional financial — of the sume party. To-day, more 
than ever, the capitalists of the country are attracted to the 
South. The anarchist and striker finds no eongenial home in 
this section, and during all the labor strikes and anarchist plots 
against the Government and the destruction of life and prop- 
erty in the North and West, and while thousands were out of 
ess the streets, and while thou- 
different sections of the country 
under the leadership of Coxey, pre to march to Washing- 
ton and threatening to destroy the Ca and plunder the Treas- 
ury, the Southern farmer and laborer knew no want, but in his 
quiet and ful home went forward discharging his duty to 
himself, family, and his espoir? y 

It was with a feeling of pride, on the day when Coxey'sso-called 
army reached Washington, and many were f serious de- 
struction of life and property, I stood upon the portico of the Cap- 
itol with a Northern and a Southern Senator, gazing upon that 
assembled mob; and the Southern Senator said to his eolle gue 
that in this mob you will find no Southern man; but if there 
ever comes a time when brave and manly men are needed to de- 
fend the Capitol, no readier response will be made to the call of 
the President than will come from the Southern ple. 

The protective system can never benefit the farmers in the 
South: no protection has ever been given them. Year by year 
they produce an enormous excess of cotton, eorn, wheat, and 
provisions of all kinds in excess of the needs of the Ameriean 
people. This excess must be sent to foreign markets. It has 
never been denied that the market fixing the price of & surplus 
product fixes also the price of the whole. 

If our farmers, in the absence of a home market, be compelled 
to seek a foreign marketfor their surplus produets, it is certain 
that the foreign market must necessarily lix the price of their 
entire uei. whether sold at home or abroad. There can be 
no doubt that under this system, for reasons stated, England has 
fixed the pe of all agricultural products raised by the fa m- 
ers of this country, and the protected manufacturers of this 
country have been able, on account of a protective tariff, to tix 
the price of everything we buy. Some protectionists claim that 
the protective policy has given the American farmer a home 
market, and yet statistics show that the 83 of our 
exports for years have been agricultural ucts. This con- 
dition has existed for vears. “The cotton of the South 
knows too well that the priceof his cotton is lixed im Liverpool. 

Let these burdens be lifted by giving the farmer a free chance 
in the race for life, and you will find in a few years that the 
Southern section of our country will be its most PE 
The passage of this bill will unfetter commerce, it will the 
burden of ve taxation from all classesof our people, and 
a career of prosperity awaits our country. But it is true, Mr. 


sands were gathering from 
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Speaker, that the bill we are now considering is notentirely satis- 
factory to the Democratic party and is not as acceptable to the 
party as the bill that passed the House. But I need not state 


herethe history of the struge leon the part of the House to procure 
the adoption of the House by the Senate. It must be remem- 
bered, Mr. Speaker, that there are four or five Democrats in the 
Senate who are not in accord with us on the question of tariff 
reform, and the Democrats have but one majority in that body. 
A month elapsed after the e of the Senate bill, the 
House still insisting upon its or bill, the conferees on the 
part of the Senate s insisting that the Senate bill was the 
only one which could pass the Senate, and the question now is, 
8 we pass this bill or allow the McKinley bill to remain on our 
statutes? I never had MAU MODE of the duty of the Democratic 
y of the House under this condition of affairs, but if I had ever 
oubted this was removed when, in the Democratic caucus this 
morning, the Speaker of this House, whom { regard as our ablest 
a wisest party leader, urged the party to pass the pending 


Can there be any question, Mr. Speaker, of the superiority in 
every respect of this bill to the present law? Its reductions are 
greater t in any bill ever proposed by the Democratic party 
since 1860; its free listislargerand more valuable. It will lead to 
the destruction of many of the trusts and monopolies that now 
oppress the people. It places wool coppers salt, binding twine, 
cotton Dogg g, and cotton ties, and agricultural implements 
upon the free list. I have shown elsewhere the large reductions 
in almost every article used by American pec e. In every 
schedule there are great reductions from the ckinley bill. It 
isthe mostextreme measure the Democratic party ever pro- 
posed; the greatest departure from protection; the nearest ap- 
proach to duties levied for the sole purpose of revenue. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the pending bill does not fully meet the de- 
mands of the people. The rates upon some articles are entirely 
too high, but this is only the beginning of the work of the Demo- 
cratic party to secure a reduction of this form of taxation. This 
work will go on, with the aid of additional legislation which 
Congress will from time to time pass, until they have lifted the 
burden of protection from’ the shoulders of the people. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the most objectionable feature in this bill 
is the sugar schedule. Our Republican friends say, with un- 
blushing effrontery, that this schedule was dictated by the 
spaas trust; but the president of that trust, when asked what 
bill he favored, very promptly replied the McKinley bill. Mr. 
Speaker, whence came this great monopoly, boasting of its 
poer to fix the price of sugar in this country, as it has done 

or years, and to influence legislation in its behalf, 

nder Democratic legislation no such trust could ever have 
been organized. It is true tariff bills were passed prior to 1860 
by Democratic her Mpeg placing duties upon raw sugar; but 
these duties were levied solely for the purpose of raising rev- 
enue. Senator SHERMAN, the Republican leader of the Senate, 
frankly admitted that the sugar trust was enabled to organize 
by reason of the legislation of his party upon this question. 
And the president of this trust admitted in his testimony before 
the Gray committee that this trust was organized for the pur- 
pose of Ling the price of sugar in this country, and by reason 
of the tariff legislation of the Republican party this trust had 
fixed the price of every pound of sugar consumed by the Ameri- 


can people. 

A brief history of Republican legislation upon the sugar 
question will fully explain why this trust was organized and 
why it has been able to rob the American people of more than 
$80,000,000. 

SUGAR DUTIES IN HISTORY—WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE FOR THE REFINERS 
DURING THIRTY YEARS. 

Under the tariff act of 1864the duty on raw sugar was 33 cents 
a pound. On refined sugar the duty was 5 cents a pound. Re- 
duced to ad valorem, the duties on raw sugar under that tariff 
were above 70 per cent. Although these duties yielded consid- 
erable public revenue, the main object of this legislation was to 
protect the sugar refiners by making a discrimination of 13 cents 
a pound in their favor. 

The tariff of 1872 fixed the duty on raw sugar at 2 cents a 
pea and on refined sugar at 3i cents a pound—making a 

iscrimination of 1} cents a pound in favor of the refiners. 

This proving not quite satisfactory to the refiners, the duty 
on raw sugar was raised in 1875 to 2 cents a pound plus 25 per 
cent ad valorem, and the duty on refined sugar was raised to 4 
cents a pound plus 25 per centad valorem. There was no sugar 
trust in those 8, but manifestly the trust has shown some of 
5 power that the sugar lobby then possessed in the Halls of 


ngress. 
-In the tariff of 1883 another twist was given to the 
tíes, always keeping the interest of the refiners in fron 


r đu- 
The 


duty on raw sugar was reduced to 2 cents a pound, and the duty 
on refined sugar was reduced to 34 cents a pound—making 


a dis- 


crimination of 13 cents a pound in favor of the refiners. Under 
the tariff the ave duty of refined sugar was upward of 72 per 
centad valorem. 1t need not be said that during the operation 
of the tariff of 1883 Baray a panoa of refined sugar was im- 
ported over the high tariff wall. The sugar refiners were the 
peonHer objects of the solicitude and favor of its Republican 
authors. 

Then came the McKinley act of 1890, and while its author 
claims that it put sugar on the free list, thereby conferring a 
great boon upon a great majority of our people, yet a close ex- 
amination of that bill would show the Bk 5 falsity. of the 
claim. It is true raw sugars were placed upon the free list but 
the sugar trust was given three-fifths of a cent per pound on all 
refined sugars consumed in this country. A bounty of 2 cents 
per pound was given under that act to the sugar producers in 
thiscountry. Now what has been the effect of this law upon 
the American people? 

It has been shown that since it went into operation the sugar 
trust has beenable to take from the American people eighty mil- 
lion, nine hundred and thirty-seven thousand seven hundred 
and eighty five dollars, and the taxpayers of the country have 
paid since this bill was enacted twenty-eight million Aois to 
the sugar-growers of this country. And under that law this 
bounty was to continue fifteen years; and assuming the same 
ratio of increase in the bounty, the taxpayers of the country 
would have paid to the sugar-growers two hundred and seventy 
millions of dollars. Nota dollar of this bounty already paid went 
into the Treasury, but every dollar was paid tothe sugar-growers; 
and I was informed by a gentleman connected with the internal 
revenue that the bounty paid each year to Louisiana sugar-grow- 
ers was $60 to each acre, and I have no doubt the same amount to 
the beet sugar-growers of the West. And while this is being 
vor toone class of farmers of our country, the farmers of the 

uth are raising cotton almost below the cost of production. 
And, n, under thislaw the people paid to the sugar trust 
three-fifths of a cent upon every pound of refined sugar used in 
the United States, and not one pound of refined sugar has been 
3 into this country since the passage of the McKinley 
aw. 

I have already given an estimate of the amount the sugar 
trust has received from the people since this law was enacted. 
Is it surprising, then, that the president and directors of this 
great corporation should hover around the Capitol weeks and 
months using every power to keep this law upon our statute 
books? Now, Mr. Speaker, let us compare the provisions of the 
law we will enact to-day with those of the McKinley bill. But 
I desire here to express my earnest support of free sugar, and 
I trust ere the day is closed we may pass the act introduced by 
Mr. WILSON paring all sugars on the free list, thereby destroy- 
ing the power of this corporation to longer plunder and rob 
the people. It is only a question of time until this will be done. 

The sentiment of the people has become intensely aroused 
against this trust, and they are demanding if any duty be put 
upon 8 it be a duty for revenue only, and with no discrim- 
ination in favor of the sugar refiners. The few Senators to-day 
who are blocking this e feeHag MS force of public 
sentiment in the direction of free sugar, will be forced to accept 
it. Now, let us consider the bill we propose to pass to-day. In 
this bill a duty of 40 per cent is levied upon all raw sugars 
brought into this country, and a differential duty of one-eighth 
of a cent per pound upon all refined sugars. 

It is estimated that the ges upon all TURA will amount to 
over thirty million dollars, and under this law every dollar of 
it re into the Treasury. The bounty has been repealed, which 
will save this year alone, according to the estimate of the Treas- 
ury, over fourteen million dollars. While the duty on refined 
sugar under the McKinley law amounted to three-fifths of a cent 
per pound, under the present law it amounts to only one-eighth 
of a cent per pound, a difference of nearly one-half a cent per 

und. And (to summarize the difference between the two 

ills) under the McKinley law we were paying to the producers 
thirteen million dollars a year, to the sugar trust three-fifths of 
a cent I pound upon every pound of sugar refined in this coun- 
try, while under the present bill every dollar of revenue pro- 
duced by a duty on raw su will go into the Treasury, and the 
duty upon refined sugar is reduced one-half a cent per pound. 
Comparing the provisions of these two bills and examining the 
history of tariff legislation for the pus thirty years, it will be 
seen t this is the only bill in which the interests of the con- 
sumers of the country have not been subordinated to the sugar 
trust; the only bill in which there has been any reduction upon 
refined sugar. 

INCOME TAX. 

But, Mr. Speaker, if there was no reduction upon any item of 
the McKinley bill, there is one provision in the act which 
alone entitles it to our a? rt. I refer to the income tax. 
Under this act we are equalizing the burdens of taxation and , 
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imposing upon the wealth of the country its share of these bur- 
dens. No valid argument can be made why this feature of this 
act is not just and fair. Under the present law almost every 
dollar of taxes is raised by tax upon what the people consume. 

It is raised by the tax upon whisky and tobacco, but the far 
greater part is obtained by import duties upon the clothes the 
people wear and other necessaries of life. 

A millionaire pays only to the General Government tax upon 
what he consumes. The laborer of the country contributes his 
share of the expenses of the Government by paying tax upon 
what he consumes. The vast accumulations of corporations and 
the wealth of the country contribute nothing else to the sup- 
port of the Government. This proposition is no attack upon 
the wealth of the country. The Democratic party strives to 
protect the interests of the capitalist as well as the interests of 
the poor man, but we do insist that this bill is fair and just to 
all. The income-tax law has become a permanent part of the 
system of taxation in almost every other country, and upon its 
enactment by the Democratic party I have no doubt it will form 
a permanent part of our system of taxation. It is estimated un- 
der the first year of its operation $15,000,000 will be collected, 
and it will increase year by year as the wealth of the country 
increases. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, other pledgeshave been made by the Demo- 
cratic party to the country which I will attempt to show have 
been fully redeemed. We came into power pledged to an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government. This pledge has 
been fully redeemed and in 5 of the Govern- 
ment the most rigid economy has been enforced, and for the first 
year of Mr. Cleveland’s Administration there has been a reduc- 
tion in the expenditures of the Government of $28,835,989.70. 
And further, Mr. Speaker, the roll of Government employés has 
been reduced by more than six hundred persons, at an annual 
saving of over $700,000. 

By this reduction in the expenses of the Government this Con- 

has made ample provisions for the publicservice. Certain 
other measures have passed, reported by Mr. DOCKERY, chair- 
man of the Committee to Investigate the Executive Depart- 
ments, making anannual reduction of $500,000. The Democratic 
party, Mr. Speaker, promised there should be some effort made 
to reduce the expenditures of the Pension Bureau; and, Mr. 
Speaker, thispledge has beenredeemed to theletter. One great 
cause, in my opinion, of the almost bankrupt condition of the 
Posset! is due to the expenditures of the Pension Department. 
When Mr. Cleveland left the White House in 1889 he left an 
overflowing Treasury. During his Administration the great 
question was what should be done with the surplus, and in order 
to put this money incirculation the Treasury Department adopted 
a policy of buying in many of the Government bonds, and even 
paying a premium to get them. 

'The pension expenditures in 1888, the last year of Mr. Cleve- 
land s Administration, were about $86,000,000. But, Mr. Speaker, 
with the coming of Harrison's Administration the pension ex- 
penditures increased year by year until in the last year of that 
Administration there was paid out over $160,000,000. Ought 
there to be any wonder that when Mr. Cleveland took possession 
of the Government in 1893 he found a bankrupt Treasury. One 
of the gravest questions now is, not what we shall do with the 
surplus, but how shall we raisesufficient money to meet the ordi- 
nary expensesof the Government? During the first year of this 
Administration the paying in pension expenditures has been over 
$25,000,000. The Republican Commissioner of Pensions under 
Harrison’s Administration, in making his report to Congress, 
Mes that there would be required for this fiscal year $182,- 

,000. 

The estimates of this gentleman were always less than his ex- 
penditures, and deficiency bills were constantly passed to meet 
the difference between his estimates and the actual amount of 
his expenditures. But the estimate made by the present Com- 
missioner of Pensions for the year is only $143,000,000, and b. 
the continued discovery of fraudulent pensionere it is believ 
that the total pension expenditures this year will not exceed 
$125,000,000. So we see that under the Democratic administra- 
tion of that Bureau no honorable soldier who deserved a pen- 
sion has been deprived of it, and yet the taxpayers of this coun- 
try will besaved this year $58,000,000. Thusit will be seen that 
during the Republican administration of this Department the 
pension expenditures were increased from eighty to one hundred 
and sixty millions annually, while under the two years of a Dem- 
ocratie administration of that Department the decrease will 
amount to at least $83,000,000. 

One of the pledges made T the Democratic party, Mr. 
S er,and which has been fully redeemed, has been the re 
of the Federal election laws. The repeal of thislaw alone saved 
the taxpayers of this country $450,000 annually, and removed the 
last vestige of Federal interference in our elections, No more 
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Federal marshals, supervisors, or troops will have any control 
over the elections of this country. But, Mr. Speaker, there is 
one question upon which there has been no legislation at this 
session of Congress, and that is the only pledge made by our party 
that has not been fully redeemed. I refer to financial legisla- 
tion. Iregret, Mr. Speaker, that the Presidentand many North- 
ern and Eastern Democrats have not agreed with the Southern 
and Western Democrats upon the coinage of silver. 

I have always favored the restoration of silver to the position 
it held prior to its demonetization by the Republican party in 
1813, and have voted here in favor of every bill before this Con- 
gress looking toits restoration. The Democratic party of my 
own State in its recent convention demanded the free coinage 
of silver. But, Mr. Speaker, it is needless to deny that there is 
a disagreement among the Democrats of this Congress upon the 
silver question. But the sentiment in favor of silver is grow- 
ing throughout the country. The President himself recently 
declared that he was in favor of the use of silver, buton account 
of the disturbed condition of business and finance throughout 
the country he had felt that it was not safe to in financial 
legislation until there was a settlement of the tariff question. 

hile we regret, Mr. Speaker, that the President felt called 
pon to take the position he has upon the silver question, and 
while we feel that some silver legislation ought to have been- 
enacted at this session of Congress, yet we feel confident that 
before the close of the Fifty-third Congress financial legisla- 
tion will be enacted restoring silver to the circulating medium 
of the country, enlarging the currency, providing for its more 
equal distribution, and thereby promoting the prosperity of the 


country. 
And, now, Mr. Speaker, having answered the questions of the 
Republicans and Populists, and having shown what the Demo- 


cratic Administration has accomplished since it came into 
power, would it not be fair to ask the Republicans and Populists 
what they have done or attempted to do for the benefit of the 
people during this session of Congress? The Republican's an- 
swer will be that his party has attempted no legislation, but has 
used its every power to event the repeal of any of the legis- 
lation of their party, and hence we have found them resorting 
to every method to prevent the enactment of any legislation by 
the Democratic party. Ask the Populist what legislation his 
party has attempted to enact during this Congress. 

This party claims to be tho party of reform. It has been 
fruitful in its pledges to the people. The platform of the Popu- 
lists of my State indorses in most extravagant language the ef- 
forts of the Populists in Congress to remove the burdens from 
the shoulders of the people: The Populist answer will be to this 
question that his party has not control of the House and Senate 
and so have not been able to enactintolaw any of the measures 
that his Senators or Members have introduced. But, Mr. 
Speaker, let us examine the records and see what legislation 
the leaders of this party have proposed to enact into law. 

It is conceded that Senators PEFFER and ALLEN are the 
leaders of the Populist party in Con Let us ask Mr. 
PEFFER what he has done for the relief of the farmers of the 
country. When he was appealed to by the Democrats of the 
Senate to aid them in removing the burdens of taxation resting 
80 oe upon the farmers of the country, what was his an- 
swer? hen he was appealed to to vote to place all agricul- 
tural implements upon the free list, whereby the farmers of this 
country could buy their machinery as cheap as the farmers of 
Europe, his answer was ‘‘ No,” although he knew that the 
American manufacturers of agricultural implements were sell- 
mg to the European farmer 45 per cent less than they were 
selling to the American farmer, and doing this because of the 
tariff duties upon this machinery. 

It has been well known,for years that the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements in this country have had two price lists, 
one for the American farmer the other for the European farmer. 
The price list for-the European farmer was 45 per cent less than 
the price list for the American farmer. 

en he was appealed to to aid the Democrats in putting salt 
on the free list, he said no. When he was appealed to to vote 
for an income tax, whereby the wealth of the country was forced 
to pay its share of the expenses of the Government, he said no. 

And this Senator. voted with the Republicans against the 
passage of the pending bill, thus doing all in his power to keep 
the McKinley law in force. 

Now, whatlaw has Mr. PEFFER proposed for the relief of the 

ople? Onthe 9th day of July Mr. PEFFER introduced the fol- 
owing resolution: ; 

—.— all revenues of the Government ought to be raised by taxes on real 
es . 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is the measure of relief offered to the 
people of the country by this eee leader. 

In this biil he says to the millionaires of the country, to the 
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t railroad corporations, to the t sugar trust, and all 


grea 

other monopolies in the country, You shall pay no taxes upon 
your property, no taxes 9 A moo: income; that although your 
property is protected by the Government, and but a few months 
ago thousands of dollars were expended by the Government to 
protect the railways of the West, yet Mr. PFEFFER says that these 
shall pay no taxes, but that the $450,000,000 necessary for the 
payment of pensions and other expenditures of the Government 
shall be paid by levying a tax upon lands alone. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the Populists had control of this Con- 
gress, and this bill of their leader should be enacted into a law, 
the first year’s taxesimposed by this bill would have bankrupted 
every farmer in the United States. And yet the Populists of 
my State have heartily indorsed the record of their leaders in 
Con, And looking again, Mr. Speaker, and examining a 
bill of Senator ALLEN, one of their leaders, I find on the 16th 
day of June, 1894, he introduced a bill of which the following is 


acopy: 
That every soldier, saflor, or marine, whether an officer or an enlisted man, 
who e and was sworn into the military, naval, or marine service of 


the United States in the war for the suppression of the rebellion and who 
was honorably discharged therefrom, shall, from and after the passage of 
this act, receive a. service pension of $12 per month. 

It would be difficult, Mr. Speaker, to calculate the millions of 
dollars that this law would exact from the taxpayers of the 
country, and under Mr. PEFFER'S bill all of this would be paid 
by the landowners of the country. I have not the time, Mr. 
Speaker, to examine all the measures proposed by these Popu- 
list leaders, but have selected these two as a fair illustration of 
legislation proposed by the he ning leaders and which would 
have been enacted into laws if they had had control of the two 
Houses of Congress. : 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit to the candid judgment of the 
4 — of the country if the Democratic party does not deserve 

ts hearty and enthusiastic support. I knowin some sections, 
and especially in my own State, the President and his Admin- 
istration have been subjected to criticism, mainly though be- 
cause of the failure of any financial legislation. t the Dem- 
ocratic party will before the close of the Fifty-third Congress 
enact proper financial legislation. It stands p to this in 
its platform of 1892, and the history of the party shows that it 
has always been true to the — 

Speaking asaSouthern man, I cannot enter upon any abuse of 
our President. He agrees with the Democratic party of the 
South upon every question except the present free co of 
silver. He has ever been faithful andtrue to the South. Have 
we forgotten that during the Administration of Harrison no mes- 
sage was ever sent to Congress that did not contain words of hate 
and bitterness toward the South. 

Harrison demanded the of the force bill, whereby he 
pd to place the South under the domination and control of 

he Republican party. This bill passed the Republican House, 
and they say the President, unmindful of the dignity of his high 
office. went upon the floor of the Senate begging the Republican 
Senators to pass the bill. 

Have we forgotten the provisions of that bill? Have we for- 
gotten that the bill provided that our elections should be con- 
trolled by Federal supervisors, Federal marshals, and Federal 
soldiers? Did we not then teel that its passage mini the con- 
trol of the South by the Republican party, and have we forgotten 
the manly and heroic struggle of the Democratic membersin the 
Senate, unexampled in the parliamentary history of the country, 
to defeat this bill, and have we forgotten the joy that tilled every 
Southern heart when the m e came that the force bill was 
dead? And the first bill signed by President Cleveland during 
this Administration was the act repealing the last vestige of 
Federal control of our elections. 

Have we forgotten, Mr. Speaker, that upon the inauguration 
of Mr. Cleveland and throughout his Administration he has rec- 
ognized the South as a part of this great country? When he 
organized his Cabinet he selected a Southern man for the most 
responsible position in the Cabinet—Mr. Carlisle. For Secre- 
tary of the Navy he appointed a representative Southern man, 
one who had served in the Confederate army, Mr. Herbert, of 
Alabama. To manage the great Interior Department, embrac- 
ing the Pension Department, the Department of Education, the 
Land Office, and other important branches of the Government, 
he recognized the young men of the South in appointing the 
present Secretary, less than 40 years of ; and I think I can 
safely say that when the his of this Administration comes 

to be written it will be found that much of its success is 


due to the able and efficient management of that Department by 
its Secretary, and as a North Carolinian I feel a pride in mak- 
ing the statement, which is true, that the right hand of the Sec- 
retary in the great work of the Department has been his chief 
clerk, who has the honor to comefrom my own State. 

We find again in every Department here North Carolina has 


been especially honored by the President, and many responsible 
tions here are held by North Carolinians, and so with every 
uthern State. The first important appointment made by the 
President was one of the few surviving generals of the Con- 
federate army, a man all Southern men delight to honor. 
Southern men represent the country abroad in the most im- 
portant foreign appointments. A vacancy upon the Supreme 
Court bench was tilled by the appointment of a Southern lawyer 
bares ares i n? e army. 
now, Mr. aker, the e of the pending bill and the 
billsreported by the Committee on Rules pissing sugar, ironore, 
and coal on the free list will complete the legislation of the first 
session of this Congress. The people of the country next Novem- 
ber will pass judgment upon the Democratic Administration. In 
that judgment I have full confidence. The late Senator Vance, 
having the confidence and love of the people of North Carolina 
as no other man has ever had, in his dying message to the peo- 
ple of hisState appealed to them to remain faithful to the Dem- 
ocratic party because he believed its principles were immortal. 
Noman willeversee its destruction without witnessing the down- 
fall of popular liberty. 


Finance and Pensions. 
REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN DAVIS, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 27, 1894, 
On the subject of finance and pensions. 


Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have before me in the RECORD a printed 
speech by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. PrGOTT]attack- 
ing the Populists of the last Co and this. I did not hear 
that speech delivered, nor did any Populist in the House. But 
no matter, it is in thé RECORD and needs some notice. 

The gentleman is pcm displeased with certain bills 
introduced into Congress by Populists. He notices some of 
them in detail, and then masses them together, and then comes 
to the conclusion that if all of them should be it would 
produce a very absurd condition of shings. The gentleman is 
omes right. And if all the bills in uced by Democrats or 

publicans should be passed it would produce not only an ab- 
surd, but a very distressing state of things. 

The fact is, Mr. Speaker, many bills are introduced by differ- 
ent gentlemen for the same purpose, and sometimes several bills 
are introduced by the same man for the same purpose, trying to 
reach the same end in different ways which he thinks may be 
more acceptable to the House and Senate. In such cases the 

e of a single bill will render the e of a dozen other 

ills unnecessary, and they will be withdrawn or dropped. I 

have seen it estimated that during the first session of the Fifty- 

second Congress over thirteen thousand bills were introduced 

into the House and Senate. About 3} per cent of them are said 
to have become laws. 

The age of that small percentage rendered a large num- 
ber of bilis unnecessary, and they have beenabandoned. Since 
the meeting of the present Congress about 8,000 bills have been 
introduced in the House. If those bills were all passed we would 
witness the opening of Pandora's box, and general bedlam would 
be rampant. Now, what shall we say of the candor or even san- 
ity of the man who would seriously contemplate such aconsumma- 


n? 

Mr. Speaker, the Populist bills are nearly all emergency meas- 
ures made necessary by the distresses of the times. The gen- 
eral intention of them is to relieve the distresses of the people 
by increasing the money in circulation and by lowering taxes 
among the common people. Like other bills in Congress many 
of them are introduced forthe same general purpose, and the 
passage of one will render the of others quite unneces- 
-— To lump them together, therefore, as if all should pass, 
and then to parade the absurd result as evidence of unwisdom, 
would show & want of candor or of great party emergency on 
the part of the critic. 

The gentleman refers to some of the Populist bills in detail. 
I will notice only such as have been introduced by myself, 

Mr. PIGOTT says: 


n Davis of Kansas, in his bill No. 3436, has devised a plan 
which amounts to a new way to pay old debts. Under its provisions any 
defaulting mortgage debtor is declared a bankrupt and his creditor can not 
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collect debt dus him, except from the United States, in the foll 
mannes: ‘The mor gage debtor is to procure an abstract of 8 
cate ot value of and im 


rinted and issued from time to time as required. The 

be the only method by which a erri m can collect his debt, until such 

time as the a te circulation of la money of the United States shall 

i ae oes cine ares aug aid billions of dollars) nov counting IAW. 

ful reserves in banks and other fixed and noncirculating deposits required 
ly law. 

Mr. Speuker, that bill does not apply to all mortgage debtors, 
as the gentleman states, but only to mortgaged homes. It is to 
save the homes of families in distress, and to save worthy people 
from becoming homeless tramps. It does not apply to other 
mortgages. The distresses of the people were brought on by the 
contraction of the currency by the banks, producing shrinking 
values of all property. The late Senator Plumb, of 3 - 
self the president of a national bank, stated, in 1888, that the re- 
tirement of their currency by the banks in a single year had re- 
duced the value of property in this country $3,000,000,000. My 
billis an emergency measure to relieve home-holders, and 
through them the entire people, from the most urgent 
brought on by the banks—by the financiers, who, says Tousenel, 
“ sustain a state as the cord sustains the hanged.” 

Now. since for the use of the banks to use the gentleman's 
own phrase) money is printed, not coined, and distributed. not 
earned,” where is the evil of loaning money to the.home-holders 
on the same terms as the banks have been getting it for the past 
thirty years? Is it right for the Government to loan money to 
bankers on twenty years’ time in order to enable them to disin- 
herit the people, and then refuse to loan on the same terms to 
the people in order to enable them to save their homes? The 
passage of this emergency measure will prongs rising prices 
and good times. Labor will be employed and contented, and 
many other emergency measures will become unnecessary. 

Mr. says: 


In his bill (H. R. 6767) Mr. Davis of Kansas, with a preamble declaring 
that" Whereas the wisdom of our forefathers in the preamble of the Con- 


are to be 


the coun! 
Soe pata r ruits in the 
an as are rec < 

Ae usand dollars a 


As it costs our Government a iet for each soldier, 
the annual ture called for by this hill would not less than half a 
billion of dollars. Mr. Davis provides for an additional issue of $200,000,000 


of legal tenders at once. and $100,000.000 à year thereafter, “to create and pre- 
serve an increasing and equitable volume of currency hereafter.” 


The bill referred to is one to enlist an industrial army” of 
the unemployed, to be put to work on authorized public im- 
provements in the United States. The men areto serve one 

ear only. and to be paa with newly issued legəl-tender green- 
Is. The object is (1) to furnish work for starving men in 
order to prevent the necessity of increasing ''the standing 
Army" to shoot them down, in order to keep the peace while 
multitudes are suffering in the delirium of starvation; (2) to 
put more money afloat for the use of the people; and (3) to save 
the people from taxation, and for the purpose of carrying on the 
numerous publie works now authorized, planned, and begun in 
all parts of the country. I take the ground that it is better to 
employ men than to starve and shoot them; and that it is better 
tofurnish the people money to do business with, paid out for 
useful purposes, than it is to decrease the money and increase 
the taxes. 

As to cost, the country is now losing many millions of dollars 
per day through the enforced idleness of labor and shrinkageof 
values, besides the distresses, deaths, and dangers of the times. 
More money would give the country rising prices, and labor 
would be employed and contented, and the country safe and 
peaceful. This bill, also, is distinctly an emergency measure, 
and would hardly be necessary if the bill for the relief of cer- 
tain mortgage debtors" should become a law. 

Mr. PIGOTT says: 


Representative DAVIS, in House bill 5386, proposes “that if at any time the 
current revenues of the Government shall be insufficient to meet the cur- 
rent expenses the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue 1 
Treasury no “ full legal tender. He is also required not to pay in gol 
more than one-half of any coin obligation. and is required to coin at once 
all the silver in the Treasury, to issue silver certificates on all uncoined 
silver,” “to pay out 663 per cent of all silver now in the Treasury, and never 
hereafter to retain in the Treasury in silver an amount exceeding one-third 
of silver coin for the redemption of ou silver certificates.” 


This bill was not introduced by Representative DAvIS. But 
wherein is it wrong asan emergency measure, when the country 
isin distress for funds? It would be afar better plan than the 
ming of gold bearing bonds, adding to the distresses and bur- 
dens of the people. 


Mr. PIGOTT says: 
820.000.600 in backs tt be ng — mot Agricult 
“to — s control of water in abe interest of — — 

This bill is for the relief of agriculture, and for the general 
benefit of the country and the people. Of course it does not suit 
the money changers, who seem to be insanely intent on killing 
the bird that lays the golden egg, of dr up the sourceseven 
of their own wealth. The money should be issued by the Treas- 
ury Department, and not by the Secretary of Agriculture,” as 
Mr. PIGOTT states. 

Mr. PIGOTT says: 


In his tax bill (H. R. 548) Representative DAVIS proposes to substitute the 
tariff act of 1888 for the Mc ley act, with horizontal reductions, one- 
fourth in 1894, one-third of the remainder in 1895, and one-fourth of the re- 
mainder in 1896, with certain additions to the free list; to provide revenue. 
incomes and land are to be taxed, and three hundred and fitty millions of 
pom are to be issued the first year, and annually thereafter $100,- 

Well, why should a low-tariff Democrat be opposed to that bill? 
His opposition can only be explained on the ground that it con- 
tains an income-tax feature; because it proposes to tax the great 
incomes and large landed estates which escape taxation through 
the tariff. It proposes totax the rich men who shirk and esca 
taxes under other forms of taxation. Hence the opposition by 
the rich. 

Mr. PIGOTT further says: 

tative DAVIS ee in bill 4339 to pension every person who 
served in the war more n ninety days and less than a year, at the rate of 
$10 per month; who served one year and less two years, 815 month; 
who served two years and less than three years, $20 a month, to all who 
served three years or mo e, $25 per month. The Commissioner of Pensions, 
to whom the bill was referred, estimated that if this bill became law the 
sum uired for pensions this year alone would exceed 8100, 000, 000. Under 
the bill legal tenders are to be issued in payment. 

This bill provides that the entire fund shall be raised from 

raduated taxes on large incomes, large inheritances, and large 

anded estates. It is designed to tax the thirty thousand mil- 
lionaires who own more than half of the great wealth of the 
United States. It is designed to help the common le and 
not to tax them a single cent. It will not touch an income, or 
legacy, or landed estate that is less than $10,000. And even 
that amount will be taxed lightly. The object of the bill is to 
cease taxing soldiers, and other poor men, to pay pensions, and 
hereafter to tax only those large fortunes whose foundations 
were laid during the war, or by class laws or the violations of 
law since that time. It is designed to relieve the common peo- 
ple almost entirely from taxation on account of pensions. 

This pension subject is so very important that it deserves a 
thorough discussion, and I hope I may be excused for noticing 
it at some length. ; 
THE PENSION SUBJECT. 

Mr. Speaker, when I first became an attendant on the sessions 
of Congress in December, 1891, I found it to be & rule of the 
House that Friday evening of euch week was to be devoted to 
the subject of pensions. I very soon learned, too, that the prin- 
cipal culty in the way of pension legislation was lack of a 
gnora at the pension sessions. Therefore, as a friend of the 

nion soldier, I made up my mind that it was my duty to be 
present on Friday evenings to help form a quorum. The mere 
presence of a member is a friendly act toward pension legisla- 
tion. And, during the long and short sessions of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress I was present at every Friday evening meeting of 
the House; and during the two sessions of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress I have missed but two meetings on pension evening. 

I have also learned one other thing. I have learned that the 
man who has consumed the least time making long speeches 
has been practically the best friend to pension legislation. As 
every one knows, the Friday evening session begins at 8 o'clock 
and closes at 10:30, lasting only two and a half hours. Now, as 
any member getting the floor may hold it an hour if he pleases, 
it is quite practicable for three speakers to consume the entire 
evening, and thus to entirely prevent the transaction of busi- 
ness. I have never seen three members thus consume the en- 
tire time, but I have witnessed numerous long speeches, some 
of them apparently intended to kill time. 

Ihavealso witnessed some very fiery speeches by men favoring . 
pensions, which very naturally provoked long fiery speeches in 
reply, the effect of which was to prevent legislation. Some of 
she rea ni I have heard pene been hot! pre 2 deliv- 
e or partisan purposes only, or v. ese, of course, 
provoked partisan rope which did not tend to fucilitate the 
work of the evening; but they tended to provoke partisan com- 
ponon which called my attention to the fact that many of the 

eaders of the two old parties use the pension subject to keep 
alive the heartburnings of the past for political purposes rather 
than for the benefit of the oid Union soldiers. 

The Republicans. at all times assume that their party is the 
special friend of the Union soldier; and yet the absence of the 
great Republican leaders on Friday evenings has been very uni- 
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form and conspicuous. And those present have been quite as 
much addicted to time-killing speeches in proportion to num- 
bers as have been men of other parties. Very seldom have Re- 
publicans furnished their proportionate share of members in 
attendance in the usual vain effort to reach a quorum, 

The Democrats and Populists, in proportion to membership 
in the House, as a rule, have furnished larger percen s of 
attendance at the pension sessions than have the Republicans. 
And I have actually heard a Republican speaker [Mr. WAUGH 
of Indiana] advise Republicans to remain away from the Friday 
evening meetings. I have also seen a Republican member[Mr. 
Lacey of Iowa] object to the consideration of a pension claim 
on the sole ground that it wascalled up outof the regular order. 
It was imme iiately passed, however, notwithstanding the objec- 
tion. The objection was then withdrawn. 

Mr. Speaker, during my regular attendance at the Friday 
evening meetings I have been a close observer and constant 
voter, bat I have seldom been on my feet asking the attention 
of the committee. Nor shall I now occupy much time of the 
House, but will submit a number of documents which I have 
selected in my investigations of this pension subject, in connec- 
tion with a copy of my service-pension bill. 

It will be remembered that in 1879 Gen. Weaver, of Iowa, 
took the ground that the Union soldiers had not been paid ac- 
cording to contract; that they had enlisted under a coin con- 
tract, and had served for low coin contract wages, but had been 
paid in depreciated paper. In order to do justice to the Union 
soldiers, as he understood the case, Gen. Weaver introduced the 
following bill: 


[Forty-sixth Congress, second session.] 
H. R. 2480. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


December 3, 1879.— Read twice, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed. : 
Mr. Weaver, by unanimous consent, introduced the following bill: 
„A bill for the relief of the soldiers and sailors who served in the Army and 
Navy of the United States in the late war for the suppression of rebel- 
HMM to restore to them equal rights with the holders of Government 


“ Whereas the soldiers and sailors who served in the Army and Navy of 
the United States in the late war for the suppression of the rebellion were, 
from the necessity of the case, compelled by law to receive for their services 
a depreciated currency, dy inferiorin value at the time to the gold coin 
of the United States; an 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States has heretofore in the most 
solemn manner that good faith requires that all Government obli- 
gations shall be paid in coin or its equivalent; and 

“Whereas the obligation of the Government to the soldiers and sailors 
who hazarded all, including life, that this nation might live, is of the most 
sacred and bind character: Therefore, 

“Beit enacted by Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

America in ess assembled, That there shall be paid to each private 
soldier, nonco: oned officer, sailor, teamster, or musician, regularly 
mustered into the service of the United States during the late war for the 
suppression of the rebellion, or to his or their legal re ntatives in the 
case of death, as soon as his or their claim shall be examined and audited 
by the Second Auditor of the Treasury, the sum found due him or them, the 
amount thereof to be ascertained as follows: The Second Auditor shall as- 
certain the amount of currency à said soldier or sailor at each date of 
nn Quring his term of se and shall ascertain the gold value of 
said currency payment at the time, by reference to the quotations of gold, 
ascom with the currency in which said soldier or sailor was paid, at 
the city of New York on that day; and said soldier, sailor, or legal repre- 
sentatives shall be allowed and paid the difference in value between the cur- 
rency which he received and thestandard gold coin of the United States in 
which he should have been paid, together with 6 per cent interest thereon 
per annum from the date said soldier or sailor was mustered out of the 
service of the United States, up to the date of the payment of the sum found 
due him by the provisions of this act. 

“SEC. 2. To enable the Government to meet Land ang ents ee by this 
act, the Secre of the Treasury is hereby auth to cause to be issued 
$500,00),000 of United States notes, or so much thereof as shall be found nec- 
essary, of the denominations of one, two, five, ten, twenty, and fifty dollars; 
and said notes, when so issued, shall be a legal tender in payment of all 
debts, public and private, and shall be kept in circulation in manner as now 
provided by law for other United States notes. 

Sec. 3. e sum of $500,000,000, or so much thereof as shall be necessary 
to make the payments required by this act, is hereby appropriated out of 
the money by this act authorized to be issued.“ 


In May, 1880, Gen. Weaver made a very able speech in sup- 
port of his bill, comparing the action of the Government toward 
the bondholders and toward the Union soldiers. I callattention 
to the following from Gen. Weaver's speech of May 10 1880: 

[CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June, 1880, Appendix, page 279.] 
Now, Mr. Chafrman, how has the Government dealt with other classes of 


nu ereditors—the bondholding, money-lending classes? Behold the con- 
t. Soldiers read, and then avenge yourselves and families at the ballot 


box. 
1. When the soldier was absent in the fleld, when he could not be present 
Congress to protect himself and family, the money interest, bankers, and 
brokers were permitted to put the sting of death in the back of every n- 
back bill issued, for the very purpose of depreciating it and rendering it 
less valuable than gold, and on purpose to make a market for their gold 


coin. 

2. They were then permitted to buy in the backs at an enormous 
giscount and Eos turn to convert them into 5-20 bonds, drawing 6 per cent 

res co! 
3. Th their bond investments to be exempted from eve 
cies of Suen wee — and municipal. p ee eee 
pale amet then d an act whereby the bondholder had his interests 
uarterly. 


5. He was allowed by a joint resolution of 
interest in ad 


1864, to draw his coin vance for a 


as ap 


Fren " 
id draw $60,000 in 
gu interest in advance; he could then turn around and buy with his $60,000 
150,000 in backs, and then again invest his greenbacks at their f 
value in bonds. 

6, After the money-changer had invested his last dollar in bonds and árawn 
all the interest possible in advance and invested that also in Government 
bonds, he was generously permitted by the national-bank act to d t his 
securities with the Treasury and draw 90 per cent of their value in national- 
bank notes, which he could use as money, charging him therefor but 1 per 
cent to cover cost of printing. 


7. The 5-20 bonds were payable in the same kind of money that bought 
them, namely, greenbacks. To ‘vent this, as will be seen the follow- 
,JOHN SHERMAN's report to the Senate in 1867, the “ credit-s ening 


ing por 

act of 1869, and the refun: bill of 1870 were passed. After showing by 
an unanswerable argument t the 5.20 bonds would be paidin currency, 
Mr. SHERMAN in his report says: 

It has been pro’ that Congress, Dr Mes css pes declare that the 5-20 
bonds are redeemable only in gold. This tead of settling the question, 
will only create divisions and parties and the resolution when passed will 
be subject to agitation and repeal. This consideration induces your com- 
mittee, without deciding the question, to propose the substitution of new 
bona AEA and explicit in their terms, for the old bonds, as they become 

eemable. . 

This added at least as a mere gift six hundred millions to the value of the 
bondholder's investment. 

8. By a clause in the funding bill of 1870, the interest on bonds was also ex- 
empted from every species of tax, national, State, or munici 

9. In 1873, when the country was suffering from the blight of panic, when 
thefarms of this country went under mortgage and the bankrupt courts 
were filled with suitors, the money-changers, to prevent their investments 
being interfered with 2 payment, procured the demonetization of silver, 

their bonds payable in gold only. 


thus makin 
10, In furtherance of their scheme, through their | gown tool, the present 
Secretary of the Tre they now, in defiance of law, refuse to pay out 


the silver coined under the act of 1878, and keep it hoarded in the Treasury, 
and are constantly belaboring Congress for new appropriations to build 
Moo END. 8 — ti t in 1875, whereby it vided th 

. They e resumption ac whereby it was pro at 
every nback in existence should be taken out of circulation and be con- 
verted into n They were only prevented from the con- 
summation of this diabolical purpons y the force of public sentiment, 
which compelled Congress to pass the act of May 30, 1878, forbidding further 
destruction of the legal tenders, 

12. Notwithstanding the passage of the act last referred to, the National 
Bankers’ Association, the capitslists in New York, ‘Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Milwaukee, and icago have petitioned Congress to destroy 
the legal tenders. 

In obedience to their behest, and utterly r ess of the interests of the 
industrial classes of the country, the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Comptrolle~ of the Currency have all 
sentin o Congress their official communication recommending that the 

nback sha I be taken out of circula ion. Mr. Bayard in the Senate and 
. Lounsberry asd Mr. Ballou inthe House have introduced bills and joint 
resolutions to carry out these recommendations. 

13. They now propose by Mr. Fernando Wood's and Garfield's bills, pend- 
ing before Congress, to refund seven hundred million of these nontaxabie 
bonds and to make them irredeemable for twenty years. 

14. Since their return from the war the soldiers, being among the most 
active and industrious members of society, have been wor through sun- 
shine and storm to pay their own and the bondholders’ taxes and the inter- 
est on the public debt. Wherever a discretion has been lodged with the 
Secret; of the Treasury or any other Department, it has invariably been 
exe; in the interest of the bondholder and against the soldiers and 
the common people. 


Of course, Gen. Weaver's bill was not seriously considered by 
the old party leaders. They branded its author as a demagogue 
and his bill as absurd. 

Among the newspaper discussions of the subject at the time 
I find the following in the Chicago Express: 


THE SOLDIER AND THE BONDHOLDER. 


We give below, in tabulated form, thestatement from Secre SHERMAN 
of the expenses of the Government on account of the late civil war from 
July 1, 1861, to June 20, 1879, inclusive: 

Ordinary / ² ↄↄↄↄↄ53ß⸗)6́ůͤ—! vx ⅛˖ cnatsaee $609,519, 124 
Expenditures growing out of the war ............-..-.----...---- 6, 187, 243, 385 
AL Ee a 8 6, 796, 792, 509 

The prin items of the war expenses are the following, the last. six 

being given in round numbers: 
Interest on the public debt... 81, 764, 256, 198 
Pay of two and three years volunteers... 1, 040, 102, 
Su tence of the Army 381, 417, 548 
Clothing of the Army. 345, 543, 880 
Pan den. rtation.. 336, 703, 885. 
Purchase of horses 126, 072, 423 
Other quartermaster expenditures (in round numbers) $20, 000, 000 
A e show Wadeunskscteaksteaec bees 407, 429, 193 
Bounties (including additional bounties under the act of 1866). 140, 281, 178 
xpe r 41, 000, 000 
^6, 000, 000 
Ordnance supplies 56, 000, 000 
Expenses of assess and collecting intern 113, 000, 000 
Expenses of national loans and currency 51, 523, 000 
e tren Qui De die cr Pie de ie laa . 25 59,738, 000 


According to this statement the pay, cost of , and clothing of the vol- 
unteers amounted to $1,767,064,130, while the bondholder's interest to the 
date of June 30, 1879, was 81.764.258. 198, and another year's interest must 
added to paid to the present date. 

Tbus we find that the bondholders have been me over fifty millions 
more for their services than the soldiers were paid for theirs. 

Not o this, but the bondholders are to receive back double their 
principal invested—a principal which was loaned in depreciated currency, 
to be paid back in gold or its equivalent. The soldier's principal—of health. 
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Mr. Speaker, the next point I will notice is the passage of the 
law of 1890. The bill at first was a service pension bill. But it 
was changed under Republican management and by Republican 
votes to a dependent pension law." During the progress of 
the discussions some very able speeches were made by good men 
of all parties. The following is from the just and able speech 
of Hon. PHILIP S. PosT, a Republican member from Illinois. 
Mr. POST said: 


'The soldiers have never asked forcharity; they have nevereven demanded 
all their rights. If the nation is not under obligations“ to them, if the 
Republic owes them no debt“ except of gratitude, then grateful resolu- 
tions are in or jer, not appropriations. If an impartial tribunal would de- 
cide that the (:cvernment has paid the soldiers of the late war as it paid the 
soldiers of other wars, and that it has spalt all that wasever mised them, 
then I do not doubt that patriotic sol would not only receipts in 
full, but would denounce the legislator who asked more on their behalf. 
RIGHTS OF SOLDIERS. 


The justice of aclaim is one question; the ability to pay is quite a differ 
ent one. Let us first consider the question of justice, afterwards the 
wisdom of P The soldiers of the late war were entitled to a consid- 
eration and adjudication of theirclaims in accordance with the laws and the 
known customs of this nation. It was not to be presumed that when the 
war closed ep Shae would fail to make the appropriations and grants 
which had invariably been made at the close of every other war. What 
every United States soldier of other wars had received the soldiers of the 
late war had a right toexpect. They had a right to that the pay 
promised them would be measured by the same stan which measured 
payment to the bondholder. The bondholders after the war had their con- 
tracts changed to ent in coin, which had not been promised them. 
The soldiers were or ally prom coin or Treasury notes as good as 

as will be seen by the following announcement by the Commander-in- 


2 „General Orders No. 16.] 
"HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
* Washington, September 3, 1861. 

„The General-in-Chief is happy to announce that the Depart- 
6 troops. is about to mde aii Bees coin, 
as heretofore, tens, and twenties, as as gold 
at all banksand Government offices throughout the United Sta = most 
amihes 
ving under the 


and safe means of relieving 
not be relieved in coin. In 


assistance as need his men. 
By command of Lieut. Gen. Scott. f 
“E. D, TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General." 
ational enn. September 4, 1861, page 3.) 

ree been said that it would now be ae to adjust the pay on 
a coin basis, and that the soldiers do not demand it. We are not now con- 
sid what can be paid or whether payment is demanded, but only 
whether the soldier 99 are drawn from au account due them or 
are made as an act of ty. The flippant observation is sometimes made 
that the soldiers were paid in the same money that every one else received. 
Every one else was protected against the depreciation of the currency by 
the enhanced value of products, goods, and services. The expenses of the 
soldier and his family were increased by these rapidly advancing prices, 
while his pay, a fixed sum on a coin valuation, was d in depreciated 
paper. He had enlisted for the war, and could not help himself; he could 
A T on the plighted faith and justice of his Government. 

The soldiers were the most able-bodied and enterprising men, selected 
from the farmers, mechanics, and business men of the country. It has been 
estimated that from 1861 to 1864, the era for h prices for services and 
products, when wheat in New York sold from $1.60 to $2.75 a bushel, the aver- 

e wages of an able-bodied enterprising man who staid at home was 

a year, or 82,100 in three years. The soldier's pay, bounty, clothing, 

and rations for three years equaled $1,030.75, so that every man who served 

three years contributed what was equivalent to over 31.000 as a money 

donation to the Government. Reduced to a year standard the number 

of soldiers was 2,320,272, and they made what is dee to a money dona- 
tion of 52,320. 272.000, for which they have received nothing whatever. 

The ons have been for lives lost and disabilities incurred, and are 
just what the soldiers would have been entitled to had there been no de- 
preciated currency and advancing prices. The bondholders loaned the Goy- 
oo $2,381,530, and have received in principal and interest over $5,000,- 


In the face of these facts it is not becoming to talk of charitable legisla- 
tion for the benefit of those who, in addition to their services and Rees peer 
made a larger money donation to the Government than the amount loan 
by the bondholders, a donation u 
neither interest nor principal, 


anything. 

Tue unequal distribution of wealth which is now oppressing the people 
and threatens national disaster had its origin in that legislation which u 
held the public faith with the money-lender and repudiated it with the sol- 


dier. 

But it is said that if men had not volunteered they would have been 
drafted and their services seized by the State. Butare the services of men 
the only thing liable to be seized in time of war? Are not horses, muni- 
Dona S is of property necessary to carry on war, including money, 

y e? 
point of fact, the Government could furnish its own money, good as coin, 
if the so.dlers made it by success, It was the success of the soldiers 
which made the bondholders’ advances good as gold, and by every considera- 
bec of justice their own pay should have been measured by the same stand- 
ard. 

Every soldier who served the United States in the Revolutionary war, in 
the war of 1812, in the Mexican war, in all the Indian wars, in every war 

rior to 1861, received UA PENES ofland. It was the invariable practice of the 

nited States, the unwritten law of the land. No such grant has been made 
to the soldiers of the late war, and no commutation or compensation has 
been made in lieu of it. 

It would be impossible for any fair-minded person to carefully examine 
the evidence upon which these claims rest without coming to the conclusion 
that they are just, if the soldiers of the late war deserved the same treat- 
ment awarded to other United States soldiers. 

The soldiers of the Revolution, of the war of 1812, and of the Mexican war 
were also granted a service pension. The soldiers of the late war are enti- 


n which they have received nothing, 
for which they neither ask nor expect 


he a calamity to 


pth, of 3 constitution 18 om forever, and can ncyer be re- | tled to like consideration; and again the discussion turns, not upon the 
8 z j 


justice of the claim, but upon the ability of the Government to pay. 
HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. - 

The declaration that this Goverament can not pay its debts 1s an insultto 
thenation. If the claims of the soldiers had been met as were the demands 
of the bondholders this Government would be grander, stronger, and richer 
thanitisto-day. That payment would have furnished what the producing 
interests require and must have, an increase of the circulating medium. 

Some of the friends of the soldiers fear to recognize the debts due the sol- 
diers because payment would take so much money out of the public Treas- 
ury. Ifthe debts are just. they exist whether they are recognized or not. 
No patriotic soidier would wish to embarrass the Government by asking 
payment of even a just debt which the country could not pay. 

This service pension bill is right in principle, and if it shall have the effect 
of reducing the idle surplus and the useless reserves it will stimulate enter- 
prise, increase the national resources, and create itsown means of payment. 

Should more money be necessary we ought not to ask it of the money- 
lenders nor issue interest-bearing bonds, but pay the public creditor direct 
with legal-tender national promises receivable for all dues to the Govern- 
ment. Such a national legal-tender note would be better than a promise to 
pay, and would require no reserve locked up for its redemption. Then re- 
ceive all the gold and silver bullion produced by our mines and issue 1 
tender certificates therefor, and this increase of the circulating m. 
would work a miracle in giving prosperity to the land. 

We should stand by the soldiers as they stood by the country. The nation 
can lose nothing by honestly meeting its obligations to its own citizens. 
The money will not be thrown into thesea. It will not be transported to for- 

lands. Not one dollar will be lost; it will continue a part of our na- 
tional wealth. Neither will it intensify the monetary congestion at the 
money centers. It will be scattered in small amounts among many labor- 
ers, furnishing them the means to produce. It will benefit every producer 
in the country, will give men heart and courage, will awaken industry and 
augment our national wealth. 

“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is that with- 
holdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

It was wise and liberal expenditures of this Government which not only 
preserved the Union, but p it in the front rank of nations. Instead of 
growing poorer on account of such national expenditure this country has 
grown richer. The vast amount of interest demanded by those who fur- 
nished money for the war was paid without complaint and without embar- 
rassment to the country so long as the people were supplied with a full cur- 
rency. Itis not the soldiers alone who be benefited by this act of equity, 
but the laborers, the producers, and every other citizen of this Republic. 

and paying the just claims of the soldiers Congress may now 
country. 
When the final vote on the bill was to be taken, Mr. Yoder, 
Democrat, from Ohio, offered a service pension bill as a substi- 
tute for the Morrill dependent pension bill. 

The substitute was voted down, and the Morrill dependent- 
pension bill was passed, largely by Republican votes. Mr. Mor- 
rill, who had charge of the bill, voted against the service 
pension substitute. : 

Ihave myself twice offered a service pension bill with pro- 
visions for a special pension fund, in order to relieve the old 
soldiers from taxation to pay their own pensions, But it lies 
dormant in the committee room. 

The Fifty-second Congress (Democratic) passed three pension 
bills—one to pension army nurses at $12 per month, one to raise 
the pensions of the soldiers of the M. war from $8 to $12 
per month, and an intermediate pension law to pay a certain 
class of soldiers $50 per month. These are an advance in the 
right direction further than Republicans had gone, but they are 
more complicated and less satisfactory than a service pension 
law would be: and they do not provide a special pension fund, 
but continue the old absurd tariff plan of taxing the soldier to 
pay his own pension. x 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make one cial point very emphatic 
in regard to this pension matter. care nothing as to which 
political opted it mayrub. We have heard that the Democrats 
are very illiberal on pension matters. I do not think so. I 
want to say that during the existence of the Pension Bureau 
under both parties there has been a policy pursued of taxin 
the soldiers to pay their own pensions, as already mentioned. 
We tax consumption instead of accumulations. We tax by means 
of tariff the consumption of the people, instead of their accumu- 
lations. My opinion is that we should tax those great accumu- 
lations, incomes, and fortunes whose foundations were laid dur- 
ing the war. We should tax those men who profited by the 
valor of the soldiers, in order that we may pay the most liberal 
pensions to the soldiers. 

As it is now we imitate the man who wanted to live very 
economically, and in order to do so, in the evening he paid his 
little boys a nickel apiece if they would go to bed without their 
suppers. The next morning he charged them a nickel apiece 
for their breakfasts, thus receiving his nickels all back again. 
So we have been treating the old soldiers. We tariff the money 
out of them, pay it back, and then tariff it out again, and so keep 
it circulating as the man did the nickels in his family,as [ have 
mentioned. A 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the tariff plan of raising pen- 
sion money. I would provide aspecial fund as mentioned iz my 


bill. 
THE DAVIS SERVICE PENSION BILL. 

On January 20, Mr. Davis introduced the following bill; which 
was read twice and referred to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions: ' 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of resentatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secre» 


um 
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tary of theInteriorbe,and heis hereby, authorized and directed 
to place on the pension roll of the United States the name of 
any officer or enlisted man who served at the front during the 
late rebellion, irrespective of his present , the same to be a 
service pens.on. To all who y served at the front ninety 
days or more, but less than one year, at the rate of $10 per month. 
To all who served one year or more, but less than two years, at 
the rate of $15 per month. To all who served two years or 
more, but less than three years, at the rate of 820 per month. 
To all who served three years or more, at the rate of $25 per 
month. The service pension to be as entitled, for service ren- 
dered, and in addition to any disability pension to which they 
may be entitled under the present laws, said pension to com- 
mence from date of filing application therefor. 

**Sgc. 2. That if any officer or enlisted man has died,or shall 
hereafter die, from any cause, though not traceable to a result 
of.army service, lea & widow or minor child or children, 
2 widow ae ope tino pe or 3 M pon ire of = 
soldier's death, be upon the on roll, upon the appli- 

cation therefor, at the rate of fs apr soldier was an ds 
or entitled to receive atthe time of his death, providing sai 
amount shall not exceed $30 per month for the whole family; 
and in case of the remarriage or death of the widow leaving 
minor child or children under the age of 18 years, such pension 
shall be paid tosaid child or children until they severally attain 

the age of 18 years, said n to date from the soldier'sdeath, 
if subsequent to the passage of this act. 

“Sec, 3. That no agent or attorney or other person ed 
in preparing, presen’ $ 
the provisions of this act shall contract for, demand,or receive, 


in the discretion of the court. 

* SEC. 4. That for the purposes of this act all officers and en- 
listed men who were doing duty at the front on April 30, 1865 
pe of the war), or in hospitals suffering with woundsreceived 

battle or diseases contracted while in the line of duty, and 
who were not thereafter convicted forany criminal act, shall be 
considered as honorably disc 

Suge he That this act shall E ly 52 pd "E in is 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps nited States during 
late war of the rebellion; and it shall be the duty of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish proper rules and regulationsas 
to the required evidence, and to employ all official and clerical 
force necessary to ascertain nnd establish the just claims of all 
persons to whom this act shall apply. 

“Sec. 6. That in order to pro a special pension fund to 
meet the demands of this act, without drawing upon the tariff 
tise ye = other Lope resources of the ede — is 

ereby authorized vied specia on taxes as follows: 

“ First. On all incomes of Wale een g io 10000 per 
annum or over, but less than $50,000, 2 per cent per annum; on 
incomes of $50,000 per annum or over, but less $100,000, 4 
per cent per annum; on all incomes of $100,000 per annum or 
over, 6 per cent per annum. 

“Second. On all legacies and gifts to heirs of estates, proper- 
ties and values of all sorts, counted in the aggregate, before 
division among the heirs, there is hereby authorizedand levied 
taxes as follows: On all legacies of $10.000 or over, but less than 
$100,000, a tax of 5 per cent; on all legacies of $100,000 or over, 
a tax of 10 per cent. 

„Third. On ali lands and landed estates held by individ- 
uals, firms, or corporations there is hereby authorized and lev- 
ied taxes as follows: On estates of the value of $10,000 or over 
(not counting improvements), but less than $50,000, 1 per cent 

r annum; on estates of the value of $50,000 or over (not count- 
es improvements), but less than $100,000, 2 per cent per an- 
num: on estates of the value of $100,000 or over (not counting 
improvements), 4 per cent per annum. 

"SEC. 7. That in ease of deficit in the pension fund derived 
from taxes herein authorized, the Treasurer of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed Rao fce said defi- 
cit from time to time, as it may occur, by new issues of legal 
tender Treasury notes. 

‘SEC. 8. That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to prepare and print 
rules of p ure, books, blanks, and other necessary docu- 
ments, appoint tax collectors with instructions as to their duties, 
requiring adequate bonds and the usualoath of office; and to do 


and pautas all aeg pem may benecessary tocollect and 

y out the pension fund here rovided to the proper reci 
e of the same under this act. £ z e 

** SEC. 9. That this act shall take effect from the date of pas- 
sage, and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith are 
hereby repealed.” 

Mr. Speaker, my experience and observation has satisfied me 
that the friends of the Union soldiers may be found very numer- 
ous in all the parties, Democratic, Republican, and Populist, 
and both North and South. But,in my opinion, the real enmity 
to pensions comes from Wall street and the money changers of 
the East. The money paid out by the General Government for 
pensions goes directly into ci tion among the people with- 
out the intervention of banks. Wall street and the money 
changers areopposed to this. The present objection to my serv- 
icepensionbillprovesthis. They are determined that no money 
shall circulate until it has passed through the banks and they 
have been able to levy tribute upon it. 

For this reason the soldiers have never been justly paid, ns 
mentioned by Congressmen WEVERand POST. For this reasona 
general and liberal service ‘bill has not been passed. 
And for this reason, and this reason alone, a good service pen- 
sion bill has received no serious consideration in a Congress 
dominated by the bank power. it was the money power that 
wanted the greenback ín 1862 in order that the bondholders 
might buy it up at half 6e and loan it at full price; and that 
the Union soldier should be paid in half-price money on his own 
contract. Thaddeus Stevens called that the first v of the 
money power over the nation. 

Wall street is stillin the saddle, dominating all legislation, 
and still insi that soldiers shail be taxed to pay their own 
pensions. The power must be unhorsed by the votes of 
the people. It is then, and then only, that the ex-Union sol- 
diers can get their rights. It is then, and then only, that the 
Zen HP ARUM iol ac A UO ee puesta 
CO . Bya ort among power o 
Wall Street may be broken and the people emancipated. Sol- 
diers! Americans! let us make that effort! 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to recur onde more to the misrepresen- 
tations of Populist principles. ‘The taa -press has already 
commenced to.echo the voice of members on this floor. The 
Star of this city has reproduced the ‘‘ recapitulation” of the 

tleman from ut, in which it is that Popu- 
desire to flood the country with worthless paper. Observ- 
ing the fact, I immediately addressed to that journal, over my 
own signature, a short reply, as follows: 
“ Editor of the Star, Washington, D. C.: 

* SIR: Tooo ie yonr issue of the 24th instantareviewof the 
Populist bills introduced in the last Congress and ‘this, taken 
from a speech in the RECORD by Congressman PIGOTT, of Con- 
necticut. Ithank Mr. PiGOTT and the Star for advertising our 
bills, as it will cause many people to think of them who other- 
wise might not do so. I wonder, however, that it did not occur 
to Mr. PIGOTT thatthe unheard-of absurdity of his ** recapitula- 
tion” might not throw the laugh onto him rather than upon the 
Populists. Mr. PtGOTT tries to show that the Populists desire 
to flood the country with more than thirty-five billions of worth- 
less ce 
The fact is, these Populist bills are nearly all emergency 
measures, calculated to relieve the distresses of the country, 
and the passage -of : one of them will render others un- 
necessary. For example, my bill for the “Relief of certain 
mor e debtors " would cause an increase of money up to $50 
per capita, including the money now in circulation, and not in- 
cluding lawful reserves in the banks and the United States 
Treasury. The increase of money under that bill would bring 
good times; labor would find employment at good prices, and 
my bill for the enlistment of an ustrial army would not be 
needed. Neither will the two bills of bison, irren Clover, in 
the last Congress be needed, and they would bedropped. That 
knocks $22,500,000,000 out of Mr. Picort’s footing. The same 
is practically true of the bills of Messrs. PEFFER, HUDSON, 
BoEN,and KEM. The passage of any one or two of the impor- 
tant Populist bills for the relief of the present money famine 
would render all, or nearly all, of the rest unnecessary, and 
they would be dropped. 

„ also discover another little disc cy in Mr. PIGOTT’S 
figures. Disc my bill for the ‘Relief of certain mortgage 
debtors,’ on page 10298 he estimates that it would require 
three and a third billions of dollars to carry it into effect; but 
on page 10300, in his recapitulation, he calls the amount ten bil- 
lions. Of course, a little repancy like that is not much for 
an orthodox goldbug when discussing Populists. But I claim 
that his first estimate is at least a billion too much. The money 
in this country is monthly reported by u Democratic Secretary 
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as over one billion six hundred millions. Call it one billionand 
a third, allowing the rest for lawful reserves in addition to pres- 
ent reserves not included in the Secretary's estimates of money. 
Take this from the three and a third billions, which Mr. P1GOTT 


first stated that my bill would require, and it leaves two billions 
as the entire sum demanded by the Populist bills. It increases 
the present circulation to a little over twice the circulation that 
we had fifteen years ago (1879), when we resumed specie pay- 
ments with twenty ons less ple than we have now. So 
when we lift Mr. PIGOTT off of his wonderful mare's nest, we 
find it full of ‘fuss and feathers,’ but with only one egg, and that 
not a very frightful one. 

**Populists desire to relieve the distresses of the country. 
They did not believe that the repeal of the silver-purchase clause 
of the Sherman law would do it, and it has not. They do not 
believe that an endless chorus of ‘‘chin music” on the tariff will 
do it, and it will not. But an increase of money will relieve the 
distressesof the country, if the lessons of history teach anything; 
and there is no other remedy. The Populists in the last Con- 

and this have offered about a dozen bills in this line—to 
crease the money and relieve the people. The of any 
one or two of these remedial measures will render all the rest 
unnecessary, and they will be dropped. So, then, if Mr. PIa- 
GOTT will deduct some thirty-three and a half billions of dollars 
from his footing up he will have no quarrel with the Populists. 

“Tn closing, let me try the bills of the two old parties by the 
rule which Mr. PIGOTT Hem to Populist bills. Some 8,000 
bills have been presented in the House during the present Con- 
gress, mostly by men of the two old parties. they should all, 
except the Populist bills, become laws, what would be the re- 
sult? No man can imagine. No figures could express the situ- 
ation. I think all will agree that Pandora's box would be open 
and bedlam would be rampant. 

It has been estimated thatover 13,000 bills were introduced in 
the two Houses during the first sesslon of the Fifty-second Con- 

ress, mostly by old party members, and that 34 per cent of them 
e laws. The county was almost ruine The second 
session of the Ffty-second Congress did not gs t An 
extra session, and a long regular session of the Fifty-third Con- 
ss have been held. No Fores bills of a general nature 
fave been passed, but more old party bills have become laws. 
The country is rapidly growing worse. Millions of men are 
tramping. starving, and begging for bread. The losses to the 
country through contraction of * falling prices and en- 
forced idleness, are many millions of dollars per day, to say 
nothing of the indescribable human suffering, the increase of 
crimes and suicides, and the dangers to the peace of the country. 

Phe late Senator Plumb, in 1890, estimated the decrease of 
values in this country through currency contraction at $3,000,- 
000,000 in twelve months, and, said the Senator, ‘this contrac- 
tion has been going on for ten years.’ The fact is, business is 
dying. The New York clearings were $14,000,000,000 less in 
1892 than in 1881, with an increase of 15,000,000 people; and the 
clearings do not increase, though the population does. 

These evils can not be cured by misrepresenting and ridi- 
culing Populists. Kindergarten statesmen must give place to 
men who are capable of learning from the lessons of history 
and of comprehending the situation. 

* Very respectfully, "JOHN DAVIS. 

"WASHINGTON, D. C., August 25, 1894." 

Mr. Speaker, when forming opinionson this subject we should 
aim at no new schemes or untried experiments. e should con- 
sult only the authentic records of men and nations. 'There is no 
relief from present distresses except through an increase of 
money as commodities increase, in order to restore and main- 
tain normal values; and there is no safety for this nation, or for 
any nation, except in a policy of evenhanded justice among 
men. And the sooner we comprehend this fact and begin to 
obey its teachings the better it will be for the American people. 

r. Speaker, money is the blood orthe bane of human society, 
merely as we treat it or suffer it to be treated. Thec 
the volume of money are of vital importance. When money is 
increasing and prices rising men are everywhere employed and 
contented. There are no labor strikes or human suffering. 
There are in the banks no hoarded millions. The money circu- 
lates freely among the people, conferring blessings on all whom 
it touches. On the other hand, when the money volume is 
shrinking or fails to increase as population and the transactions 
of men increase, there are falling prices, enforced idleness, and 
s cese distress, Existing money congests in the banks and 
oes not circulate. Society is afflicted with atrophy, and the 
people suffer and starve in enforced idleness. 

These laws are irresistible and self-acting. No human agency 
ean resist or reverse them. There is an irresistible power in 
money, merely through changes in its quantity. There is no 
engagement, national or individual, which is unaffected by it. 


The eee of commerce, the profits of trade, the Strange 
ments in all the domestic concernsof life, the wages of labor, 
transactions of the highest and lowest amounts, the payment 
of debts and taxes, are all affected by the quantity of money in 
circulation. There resides in money the most enormous power 
known to man. It is the tide in human affairs on which all 
things must rise or fall. It is as irresistible as the wings and 
wheels of commerce on the high seas and the broad continents. 
More powerful over the destinies of men and nations than the 
thunderblasts of armadas that throbupon the ocean, or the tread 
of continental armies; and this mighty force is ceaseless in its 
effects on all the large and small transactions of men. 

Such a subject deserves the earnest attention of eve patriot. 
Yet, to prevent its study ‘tthe communism of capital” is ar- 
rayed in solid phalanx. The money-changers well know that 
if the people come to understand the subject, and to learn its 
simplicity, the trade of the Shylocks will suffer damage. This, 
Mr. Speaker, is why Populists and their principles are misrep- 
resented and denied a hearing. Nevertheless the money ques- 
tion remains the most important factor in our civilization, and 
it must be taken into account by all lovers of justice and by all 
who favor the progress and happiness of the human race. 


In what Position does the Partial Failure of Tariff Reform 
Legislation Leave the Republiean Party? 


REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. COOMBS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 12, 1894. 
The House having under consideration the motion to recede from the dis- 
agreement to the Senate's amendments to the tariff bill— 

Mr. COOMBS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House of Representatives meets to-day in 

circumstances to take action for this session upon 
tariff bill. This action is not of our own free will, or upon ~ 
a measure in the formulation of which we have had any consid- 
erable share. 
The House, in whose hands the Constitution has the 
wer,and upon whoseshoulders rests the responsibility of orig- 
ting all revenue measures, after careful deliberation 
and sent to the Senate a bill which, while it did not entirely sat- 
isfy all of us, represented a good average idea of the Democratic 
majority. That bill met the general approval of the people, and 
it was expected thatafter reasonable ussion and amendment 
d be taken into conference, differences adjusted, and finally 
sed. 

After months of discussion, and the addition of over six hun- 
dred Senate amendments, the House was invited to meet the 
representatives of the Senate in conference. Many weeks have 
been spent in an effort to come to some agreement. .At times 
hopes were entertained that matters would be satisfactorily 
compromised, only to be dispelled by further developments. 
Our chairman has told you—and we all believe him—that the 
House conferees, while doing all in their power to sustain the 
attitude of this body, were conciliatory and ready to make all 
reasonable concessions to the Senate. At times they were near 
an agreement, but on every such occasion the same influences 
that impeded tariff legislation in the Senate made themselves 
felt in the committee of conference. : 

I shall not pursue further the history of this unfortunate com- 
plication, already so familiar to you. The friends of tariff re- 
form, and this House in particular, finds itself to-day in a posi- 
tion humiliating in the extreme; for we are told that unless we 
to-day accept the Senate bill, including its clerical and other 
errors, we can have no bill at all: that if for any reason it goes 
back to the Senate it will be buried, and the mandate of the peo- 
ple three times expressed will be disobeyed. 

The undisguised glee of the members of the other side of this 
House, accompanied by the bitterest sarcasm of their leader, 
was to be expected. For, while our opponents were unable to 
have their way in this body of men fresh from the councils of the 
people, the malign influence of their policy, which for thirty 

ears has been slowly poisoning the legislation of the country, 
Ts succeeded, with the assistance of the large Republican mi- 
nority in the Senate, in temporarily defeating our carrying out 
the people's plain command. 

The gentlemen on the other side think, for they tell us so, that 
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our failure to fulfill party promises will result in an overwhelm- 
ing Democratic defeat in the coming elections, and a correspond- 
ing revival of the fortunes of the Republican party. I can not 
see the reasonableness of such an expectation. It is not possible 
that people who feel aggrieved at our not sufficiently reducing 
tariff taxation will hasten to throw themselves into the arms of 
a party whose only living article of faith is an extreme protect- 
ive tariff. Such an anticipation can only rest on the supposi- 
tion that the people were not in earnest in their demands for 
tariff reform made at the last three general elections. 

In 1888, so general was the sentiment in favor of tariff reduc- 
tion that both parties 1 it, and the resulting Republican 
victory can be ascribed to the popular cry that it was better that 
the tariff should be ‘‘ reformed by its friends." There is no de- 
nying that this was the idea of the people. I challenge a con- 
tradiction. When the Fifty-first Congress, then elected, got to 
work the protected interests captured it, and instead of lower- 
ing duties, as was promised, it gave the country the McKinley 
law with its almost prohibitory rates. On the same issue in 1890 
the people spoke again, and sent a decided majority to this side 
of the House in the Fifty-second Congress. Numerous bills re- 
forming the revenue laws were passed by the House of Repre- 
dre tag but died in the Senate on account of its Republican 
majority. 

or the third time, in 1892, the people spoke in decided tones, 
and, notwithstanding our inability to do anything for them in 
the Fifty-Second ong dm elected the large Democratic ma- 
jority here to-day. I their demands in 1888 were instigated 
simply by sentiment, they became hardened into conviction in 
1890 and 1892. I do not believe that the people are triflers, and 
I am confident that they know what they want, and are compe- 
tent to enforce their commands upon their servants who repre- 
sent them here. 

Politicians make a mistake when they act AP dias the supposi- 
tion that the voters are as disingenuous and shifty as themselves. 
The demand for tariff reform is not a surface current but it has 
worked down deep into the hearts and consciences of the Ameri- 
can people. Their demand will not cease until their want is 
met. I furthermore believe that they will not trust the carry- 
ing out of their wishes to the party that betrayed and sold them 
out in 1888. 

The people know why we, after every honest effort for tariff 
reform, have failed. They appreciate the fact that we, their 
Representatives, coming fresh from them, acted honestly in our 
attempt toredeem our party pledges; that no compromises were 
made with sectional interests, but that a broad spirit of self- 
sacrifice of local interests ird ee in the deliberations of this 
House. They also know that when the people's bill got to the 
other side of the Capitol it encountered a very different state of 
things. It found a small Democratic majority, many of the 
members of which were chosen before tariff reform became so 
vital an issue, and who were, therefore, less responsive to that 
demand of the people. It also metastrong combination of trusts 
and large protected interests which had (row strong and power- 
ful under the fostering polity of Republicanism, 

These were backed all their attempts bye united, well 
marshaled, and large Republican minority. e rules of that 
body allowed unlimited discussion and made delay of action pos- 
sible duriag that long period when the industries of the country 
were suffering for a speedy settlement of the pending question. 
The result is as well known to fuo poopie as to ourselves. Itis 
known that every maneuver to produce delay by prolonging de- 
bate was freely used, during which time every interest affected 
by the tariff had an opportunity to unite and play its deep game 
to defeat reform. 

No one can dispute that the trusts and protected interests suc- 
ceeded in holding up legislation. 'This would not have been 

ible, and the ple know it, had these selfish interests not 
den backed by the united Republican minority which did not 
fail them on a single occasion. High-spirited poopie who have 
given such strong evidence of their belief in tariff reform will 
never ve bue the ty which assisted the trusts in this stran- 
gling legislation. 'They will always believe that the trusts are 
the outcome of the protective policy and will visit their resent- 
ment upon the party which makes that policy the only plank in 
its platform. If the people needed an object lesson of the in- 
creasingly insidious influence of the protective policy, it has been 
furnished them by the recent action of the Senate. And the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House are still further em- 

Monge med lesson by glorying over the people'sdefeat, which 

n accomplished by the aid of the offspring of pro- 


ing in the humiliation of the country. In 1888 the people asked 
for bread, and you gavethem a stone. They asked for fish, and 


you gave them a serpent which hasturned and stung them. In 
1894 your party has shown its devotion to special interests, 
sacrificing those of the people. Our countrymen feel the fin- 
gers of the trusts around their throats, with all the humiliation 
that this involves, and they will never forgive the Republican 
party which has been the aider and abettor in this outrage. 

Isay tothe gentleman on the other side that we shall accept 
this measure notwithstanding the humiliation involved, believ- 
ing the bill to be the best that we can wring out of corruption, 
in the interests of the people. Notwithstanding your jeers we 
shall accept this measure as the best compromise we can get. 
The history of reform in all ages teaches us that hoary abuses 
require many battles before they are destroyed. Burke on a 
similar occasion said: Every human benefit and enjoyment, 
and Sie dass and e ETE rudent aet, is founded on compro- 
mise." e accept the bill because it contains so much of ben- 
efit to the people, which even your skill could not eliminate. 

This, however, is not theend of tariff legislation. I hopeand 
believe that hereafter it will be pursued upon a plan that will 
not involve all of the industries of the country at the same time; 
but deliberately correcting one abuse after another until all have 
been removed. Iam convinced that from now onward tariff re- 
form is more sure, more certain. 

The people will never give up the fight until their honor is 
vindicated, and until everything that stands between them and 
the accomplishment of their reasonable demand is swept away. 


For freedom's battle once begun, * 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
"Though baffled oft, is ever won. 


Antioption Bill, 


Commerce allies the Universe, promotes wealth andcivilization. Itshould 
be unshackled. 


SPEECH 
HON. ADOLPH MEYER, 


OP LOUISIANA, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 23, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the bill H. R. 7007, known as the 
antioption bill— 7 

Mr. MEYER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This bill, No. 7007, entitled A bill regulating 
the sale of certain agricultural products, defining * options’ and 
‘futures,’ and imposing taxes thereon and upon dealers therein,” 
comes up for discussion at a time when a fair and full considera- 
tion is more than usually important. 

The champion of the bill, speaking to a House worn out and 
exhausted by a long and exceedingly laborious session, com- 
PAS that maoy members had not read and studied his bill. 

think it probable that very few members have had time to 
read, study, and weigh the provisions of the bill. It is along 
and very complicated measure, dealing with the subtle and tech- 
nical intricacies of trade in a great mass of the products of this 
country, amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars. 

It reaches out a broad and reckless hand over all the numerous 
Boards of Trade and Produce Exchanges of this vast country, 
assumes boldly that they are dens of iniquity and must be re- 
formed forthwith by act of Congress in respect to a large part of 
their business. The friends of the measure kindly concede that 
a large number of these merchants and business men are honor- 
able, intelligent, and upright citizens, and they even go so far as 
toallege that the regulations of these Boards on these points 
are based on right principles; but, notwithstanding all this, they 
are be remodeled, shaken up, and reformed. Surely this is a 
great work, to be undertaken, if at all, cautiously and consider- 
ately, and by wise men. Vet our wise men now come in and tellus 
that thisisa very different measure from the bill they presented 
to a former Congress. - 

If that bill was a wise and beneficent law, a constitutional and 
a straightforward measure (and this they then asserted with 
great passion and vehemence) why did they abandon it? Have 
they discovered that their bill of the Fifty-second Congress was 
badly considered and dangerous? Is their wisdom a matter not 
of yesterday, but of to-day? Are they sure that a year or two 
from now they will not be asking Congress to pass yet another 
measure, or is the pretense of this bill to be a new one a fraud 
upon Congress and the country? Is it not practically the same 
measure, embodying all the dangerous principles of the past? 

Consider, sir, the condition of the country. For over two 
years we have been in a state of stringency, financial depres 
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sion, distress among all classes, and stagnation of trade amount- 
ing lo Lan be of much of the great industrial forces of the 
country. e have been confronted with bankruptcies in every 
direction, practical suspensions of payon by banks hereto- 
fore sound and . manufactories once flourishing closed 
up, strikes and lockouts in every direction, tradesmen unable 
to sell, credit extinguished, production arrested, P ae of 
nearly all products reduced below the margin of profit, a mill- 
ion and a half of men at least out of employment, only too glad 
to work and earn bread, despondent, almost hopeless, prayin 
for a restoration of good times; added to all t. we have 

an outflow of gold, a great deficit in our revenue, and the Gov- 
ernment, which was so prosperous in 1888, with its ample reve- 
nue, now forced to resort to a loan. 

Surely we have here every consideration to make sensible and 
patriotic men move with great caution. If we can not do some- 

good, something clearly beneficial, in order to restore 
trade and revive industry, we ought to be careful to do nothing 
empirical, rash, and untried. Our first care should be to get 
on solid ground, and we can then try our experiments after- 
wards. The causes of the distress and suffering to which I have 
alluded are viewed differently by different men, but all Demo- 
crats are agreed as to the paramount importance of the reduc- 
tion of the burdens of taxation and the removal of all needless 
restraints upon trade.. To this policy the Democratic party is 
poe inthe most solemn form, and the great work is now 

ing accomplished. 

It has been a work of Herculean magnitude, impos great 
labors and sacrifices upon the committees of the two Houses, 
but we now have in sight the end of the noble work of tariff re- 
form. A measure wise, practical, moderate, but far-reaching 
in its operation, resisted to the utmostextremity by the friends 
of monopoly, but holding out the bow of promise to the great 
bony of the people, is soon to take its place upon the statute 
book. In a few short weeks this will accomplished. I re- 
gret profoundly that this House failed to add to this wise eco- 
nomic policy a repeal of the tax imposed upon State banks, thus 
enabling the States to give to the people a sound and elastic 
local currency. Such a measure was speres conr d the last 
national Democratic convention. It was a measure called for by 
the poop of the South and West. It was their right to have 
it. tead of this wise and just relief to the suffering planters 
of the South, we are remanded to a system under which, by a 
fraudulent perversion of the taxing power of the Government, 
the States are denied their rightful powers. 

The operation of the new tariff system will be felt in every 
uarterof the land. It will give a new play to the forces of in- 
ustry, but it will also demand new trade adjustments. The 

time of passing a new tariff and the period following it is neces- 
sarily one of trial and disturbance to business. This is true even 
in what are called good times," when all is prosperous and 
when men are moving on in the great channels of production. 
But here we have the conjunction of passing a new bill embody- 
ing tariff reform, a policy repeatly demanded by the popular 
vote and the logical outcome of Democratic ascendancy in the 
Government—a necessary and a wise act indeed, but complicated 
by a period of great commercial, agricultural, and manufactur- 
ing distress. 

Now, sir, I insist that it would be the height of madness and 
folly to add to the pecessary complications of our situation by 
any new and untried legislation, revolutionizing the methods of 
. trade adopted by the commercial bodies of the country, followed 

by them after many years of trial and experience, and now in- 
terwoven with their whole commercial practice. Remember, 
sir, that this is to be done not by their wish, but over their 
heads and against their solemn and repeated protests, Is their 
unanimity on a subject when they are so well-informed to count 
for nothing? Weare told that many of them are honorable and 
upright men, yet they are to be rode over and their counsels 
spurned like all the others. I undertake to say, sir, that every 
dictate of conservative statesmanship demands that we should 
do nothing, risk nothing by legislation that may impede our re- 
turn to healthy business conditions. 

More than this, the new tariff bill about to be enacted by the 
Democratic party in Congress ought to have a fair trial. It is 
not giving it a fair trial if we are to add a new and needlessele- 
ment of disturbance to business and trade. To do this is prac- 
tically injustice, if not treachery, to the cause of tariff reform. 
We want our bill to be popular, to approve itself,and to stand 

. on the statute book. Yet, if we adopta new and untried sys- 
tem, uprooting the present commercial methods, embarrassing 
the exchange of farm products, crippling the merchant and of 
course reacting upon the farmer from whom he buys, is there 
not the greatest danger that the dissatisfaction and discontent 
thus provoked will be turned in part on the new revenue system 
we are posting in operation. 

Our political adversaries are not wanting in cunning, nor are 


they overscrupulous about the methods they employ in order to 
gain favor. ey will be prompt to assert that it is not the dis- 
location and embarrassment of bad methods resulting from the 
antiopion bill that has made the trouble, but the reversal of the 
opa lican policy of protection and the repeal of the McKinley 
bill. They will find many to believe them. Those Republicans 
who are supporting this bill are doing a shrewd thing for their 
od The Democratic friends of freer trade who support it are 
play g into their hands, whether they mean to do so or not. 

ut, sir, the principle of this bill and the leading principle of 
the McKinley bill are the same. The friends of the McKinley 
bill contend that the taxing power of the Government may be 
used not only for raising the revenue necessary for the Govern- 
ment, but to protect manufacturers regardless of revenue, to 
build upcertain industriés which they assume are especially ben- 
eficial tothe people, and thusthey invoke the taxing power given 
for revenue to shut out the foreign manufacturer and defeat 
revenue. This bill, under the transparent fraud of collecting 
revenue, invades the police power of the State and uses the 
taxing power to the extent of prohibition in order to control 
and regulate the Boards of Trade, a function that belongs solely 
to the State governments. There is in both the same vicious 
and unwarrantable use of the taxing power of Congress, but in the 
case of this bill the exercise of the power is broader; there is a 
more rampant invasion of State authority and one far more in- 
defensible. 

But we may compare the two policies, that of this bill and that 
of a revenue tariff yet farther, and you find a still wider dis- 
crepancy. The latter pro s to move toward freer trade, to 
abrogate needless restrictions, and to allow the free play of in- 
dividual capital and industry. Our time-honored creed, derived 
from the great thinkers of political economy and the fathers of 
Democracy, assumes that when man is left free to apply hiscapi- 
tal and s according to his own intelligent sense of interest, 
he is able to do more for himself, more for the State, more for 
production and for human happiness than if his business opera- 
tions are to be controlled and directed by the State. The idea 
is that mankind are not the best governed when they are gov- 
erned the most. The history of the civilized world teaches this 
greatlesson of trade. But the policy of this bill is ey the 
reverse. It blots out State police jurisdiction over the subject- 
matter, or it assumes that the States are faithless and incompe- 
tent guardians of the public morals and interest. 

More than this, the Boards of Trade, whether they be in New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, New Orleans, or St. Louis, whether 
or not three-fourths of their members be among the most en- 
lightened and upright of American citizens, require regulation 
and restraint to keep them from the most immoral and er- 
ous practices. They must be put in a straight-jacket, fenced in 
by restrictions, supervised by Federal officers, chastised and 
fined until their honesty shall become equal to that of the aver- 
age Congressman running a race for reélection. The States are 
not to be trusted—the leading merchants of the leading cities 
are not to be trusted on questions of common honesty and fair 
dealing. The saving salt is found in Federal jurisdiction, the 
Federalinternal-revenue collector, and a Federal prohibitory tax. 
This isa melancholy confession fora great party to make—a party 
once wedded toState rights, freedom of trade, and planting itself 
on the honesty and discriminating intelligence of the American 
people. If the principle of this bill be sound, we should have let 
the McKinley bill alone. 

REVERSING DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE, 

But we are taking the back track and reversing the good old 
Democratic doctrine on another subject. It is not long since we 
repealed the Federal-election law passed by our adversaries in 
1870. Those provisions had largely passed into disuse. In the 
South, which wey. were specially intended to humiliate, the 
law had become virtually a dead letter. The laws had failed to 
overcome the Democracy of New York, New Jonen and In- 
diana. But the law embodied what we deemed a vicious prin- 
ciple. It trenched upon the rights of the States. We held that 
the States were fully able to manage and regulate the elections 
for eeu and for local governments. The Republicans de- 
nied this, and asserted that in order to tf eet election 
frauds you must invoke Federal authority. at is that idea, 
sir, but the principle of this bill? The States, it is held, can 
not be trusted to regulate Boards of Trade. 

Tt will not do to say that the power to regulate commerce be- 
tween the States takes the matter outside of State jurisdiction 
and gives control to the Federal Government. No distinction 
is drawn. A and B may both be citizens of New Orleans, their 
contracts may relate purely and exclusively to domestic prod- 
ucts and domestic trade, but this bill lays its broad hand on them 


both and subjects them to the Federal tax and the Federal in- 
ternal revenue collector. 

It is clear, sir, from this hasty review that if this bill is tobe 
passed in a Democratic House we are to abandon every princi- 
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of the old Democratic creed for which we have fought so 
. We are to turn our backs on all the lights of our party, 
and indeed on every great statesman of the country. Not one 
of them can be quoted for such a bill as this. It is admitted 


"that to some extent it is a new departure in legislation." 
This idea of using the taxing power of the Federal Government 
to accomplish a daring Potoni pores one improvidently 
weighed, and replete with folly mischief to the very class 
roposed to be benefited, is one that can be readily app to 
erent objects and pursuits upon some pretended theory of 
public ad vantage or reform in morals. The tax on State banks 
was imposed at atime when the State banks of the United States, 
conducted by the wisest business men, were performing and had 
performed every patriotic duty to the Government and were 
giving perfect satisfaction to the business community, and when 
their issues were perfectly sound and even preferred to any 
other form of currency. 
These issues were taxed out of existence upon the pretense of 
giving a uniform circulation and keeping up the price of the 
vernment bonds, and h these pretexts for the tax can not 
be advanced to-day, we find Federal clutch of pec to 
be relaxed. The Southern and Western farmer begs in vain for 
release from this fatal policy. Then we had the tax vues oleo- 
margarine by an assumption of the 5 the cry 
for a tax u cotton-seed oil—both in interest of parties 
3 products. The present demand is for a tax 
uponoptions and futures, Suppose it to be carried. Will there 
be no extension of this c FF 
projects of gain or political power, or itmay bo of politi ? 
Are there no more worlds to conquer? t us see. 
We have seen the rapid growth of manufacturing industries 
in the South—manufactures of iron and steel and cotton goods. 
products in many Western markets 
m in others to accept a much lower of 


ing the negro scaleof wages. If this prece- 
M may not the next step be by a fresh set of stamps to 
` al = 3 


po ma 
every principle of sound trade or State rights, but so 
bill, and the violation of the Constitution and the false 
tense of raising revenue is about as bad in one case as in the 
other. 

Perhaps some other cases may come for the application of 
the m nd power. The liquor traffic is obnoxious to a large 
class of our citizens. Some would apre to a certain tion 
of drinking by high licenses, inspections, limited hours, and the 
like. There is a new field for your taxing power and there may 
be a bona fide yield of revenue. Again, race tracks and horse 

day by day, coupled with betting on a large 

scale, many thousands fhe sc in the betting. A large sentiment 

condemns all this. Behold here a splendid field for your taxing 

power! Why trustsuch a matter to States made up of your own 
citizens? 

I coud mention many other fields for this new gospel of pater- 
nalism. The States have in their own domain, under this Con- 
stitution of ours, which I believe we went through the form of 
swearing to support, full authority over the great subjects of 
marriage and divorce. Yet these laws are not uniform, and we 
have the spectacle of people moving to this or that State to get 
rid of a marr bond which at home would be indissoluble. 

. Here, again, is a field for your pattern reformer. He does not 
plead this time for the farmer, or for the merchant, or for the 
wronged negro, or even for temperance; but for the sacred in- 
stitu of the protection of the children, the purity 
of homes, and the maintenance of virtue. What a splendid sub- 
jectfor the hu-tings! Now, sir, this very reformer has already 
made his appearance like the 17-5 d locust. He is hum- 
ming in the air, and if you give him the aid of this bill he may 
make plenty of music for you in the sweet by and by. You have 
trampled on the Constitution. What right have you to impose 
may rewind him? x A 1 

ow. can you deny the use of this d n of assault, 
the taxing po of the uve You hare: given it to 
overybodyelse. Why draw un invidious distinction against him? 
His case is far better than the reformer who struts about with 
this bill in his hand. He does not ask you to put a tax on an 
immoral and gambling contract such as certain options are, and 
thur to it; but to put a small tax on and thus 
take control of the subject of marriages and divorces. What a 
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lendid field for revenue“ we have here presented to our gaze! 

es; realrevenue. Divorces might be liberally taxed and nota 
few persons would be glad to pay to the Federal Government the 
sums they now pay for a year of exile in some distant State—and 
this new revenue would be needed; for as we extend the broad- 
ening domain of.the Federal Government, its expenses would be 
greatly augmented. 

If it is to be large it must also be made splendid, perhaps self- 
perpetuating. {ít might be well to keep up the form of aConsti- 
tution, just as old Rome did long after the substance of liberty 
had de . The States would not be necessary, but they too 
might be kept up like the German principalities were after the 
constitution of the German Empire was formed, or like other 
examples in modern history. This may seem to some a wide de- 

ture, but it is the road we enter upon if we this bill. 

re is, however, one sure und of hope. authors of 
this bill, pursuing what they deem a popular hobby, can not in- 
sure their policy t the laws of political economy. If this 
bill turns everything into endless confusion, as can not be 
doubted, and the farmer finds, as he certainly will find, thatthe 
prices of his products are not advanced but diminished, he will 
SUR. upon the satborg of his ruin with a fury that will soon wi 
from the statute book this monument of folly, and from the pub- 
lic service the men who placed it there. The only safety, as I 
believe, of those who support this bill will be the probability 
that in one, at least, of the two great departments of the Gov- 
ernment necessary to its enactment, it may find an invincible 


obstacle. 

While such le, tion as this bill has not found, and 
I hope will not find, its on the eral statute book, with 
the minor e tions I have already noted of the tax on oleo- 
ma and State bank circulation, it yet has its precedents 
of folly in the past. Senator VEST, in his able s h of Jul 
20, 1892, refers to its trial and failure in H. in 1610, 


again in Great Britain in 1134, in Sir John Barnard's bill against 
options. He says it remained for one hundred and twenty-five 
years on £he statute book a dead letter. , he says that in 
1812 New York adopted an antioption law, but repealed the act 
in 1858. In the meantime there were future sales by the millions 
upon the Stock and Produce of New York. 

Then there was the celebrated act passed in 1863 to stop 

) in gold. What did it amount to? Gold went up from 
25 to 45 in a few weeks, and Congress unanimously repealed the 
law. There could be found maay otanpa of like attempts with 
the laws and customsof trade ugh English, Euro „ and 
American history, but the common sense of mankind has out- 
Kora them all. This bill is worthy of a barbarous or half civ- 
d epoch. It is a proposition to reverse our modern history 
and unlearn what mankind have been learning in the wonderful 
development of commerce which has literally transformed this 
pes and wrought changes in the businessintercourse of man- 
and nations as and striking as the wondrous improve- 
ments in the arts sciences. Under the wise system of our 
Constitution and the liberal catholic creed of Democracy, this 
great country can avail itself to the fullest extent of all improved 
methods of commerce and make itself easily the first of all the 
nations in wealth and power. 

Mr. Speaker, when this measure was before the Fifty-second 
Congress attention was called in the Senate to the fact that 
flour and mill feed were not included in the products specified 
in the bill. It was suggested by Senator VEST that, so far from 
the bill being in the interest of the farmer, there was a great 
milling syndicate behind the measure, and that one; Mr. Pills- 
bury, representing three hundred mills and elevators in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota, belonging to Englishmen, had taken 
an active part before the committee that got up the bill, testi- 
fying that dealing in options decreased the prices of wheat to 
producers. Now, it was clearly not to the interest of this class 
of persons to stir themselves to procure legislation calculated 
to advance the price of wheat. What they wanted, so as to 
make money, was not dear wheat, but cheap wheat. Theresult 
of this discussion was thatthe friends of the bill had to concede 
that flour ought to go into the bill, although they alleged that 
there was no gambling on the exchanges in flour. 

But it is as easy to s te in flour as incotton or wheat, and 
it is done and will continue to be done. I wish, sir, to call the 
especial attention of the House to the fact that flour Is again left 
out of this bill. Iam notable to resist the conclusion that there 
is some great speculative interest which stands in the way of 
treating flour just like wheat, cotton, and pork are trea i 
the bill. Can itbe, sir, that under the spurious guise of reform- 
ing the publie morals we are to have class logis ation to fill the 

ts of a certaimclass of dealers? It may be true, as I know, 

hat there is no such purpose on the part of those honorable 

gentlemen in charge oft the bill, and there can be none, but that 
such would be the effect there Jerk Hage reason to dread. 

I object, sir. to the lack of r and good faith involved in 
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saying that the object of this bill is the raising of revenue. 
y, sir, everyone knows that such is not the real object of 
this measure. Noone had the hardihood to suggest it to the 
Ways and Means Committee when they were framing an hon- 
est revenue measure, and no one has suggested it to supplement 
the bill now pending in the Senate. If the public rts be 
true, we shall soon be offered a tariff or internal revenue with 
a margin of twenty-five or thirty millions of revenue in excess 
of our expenditures. Pass this bill and the total revenue arising 
under it with its prohibitory features would hardly suffice to 
build a funeral monument to commemorate our own folly and 
the defunct creed of the old Democratic ty. 
But, sir, there is another ugly feature of this bill in respect to 
ublie morals. We are told that though the real object of the 
Bill is not to raise revenue for the Government, but that it isfor 
a wholly different purpose; yetinasmuch as the bill sets out with 
this false pretense of raising revenue the Supreme Court will be 
too polite to go behind its professed object and impugn the mo- 
tives of Congress, while on the other hand it is.conceded thatif 
this fraudulent desire were omitted and the real objeet of the 
bill set forth frankly in its stead the Supreme Court would at 
once declare it unconstitutional. Therefore, forsooth we are at 


q » 4 
demn the measure, and with a weight of argument not to be re- 
"The statement made in d as fhe prin ground for | 


reedom 
the very life of trade. 

Diminish this by impediments and restrictions and you dimin- 
ish the value of thearticletraded in. In no way can the real value 
of the article be made more clear and definite than by the fullest 
freedom of contract in rd to it. It is so in the case of real 
in the world. The bill sets out with 


turn out 
TR REA 
E same, says t ermay even 

to let him off, but here the Government steps in and demands the 
pound of flesh nearest the heart—the pecuniary penalty. 

Both parties may have had an honest pur to deliver 
and the other to receive; and yet at the e of expiration of 
the contract, or before the expiration, it may be contrary to the 
interest of both pa: on with it. But no,“ says the 
Government, we hold you both to the bargain—the original 
contract. You shall not make a new bargain, by which you 
may both be released." This is the very essence of tyranny. It 
is putting trade in fetters. It is a barbarism from which the 
farmer will be the first and the greatestsufferer. Itisaniníringe- 
ment of the right to make contracts which have been declared 
legal by the State courts and the United States courts on re- 
peated occasions. 

This bill comes in with a pretense of reformation, of being a 
much milder measure of repression and interference. The old 
Mapori Mia qiu to sell what one eee 
possess at time of contract, which was an un g pr 
ciple of former bills, has been, we are told, abandoned, but not 
before the most vigorous efforts had been made to have Congress 
adopt and enforoe it by eruel and primitive measures. It could not 
stand the test of common sense, uf human experience, or of law, 
and it is given mp; but the leaders who upheld this monstrous 


line of good business are such as are calculated to hinder and 
obstruct business of this-character, so thatthe bill is nearly, if 
not quite, as objectionable as its predecessor. 

My distinguished friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Han- 
aur} took occasion to comment in his remarks on ‘this measure, 
uponthe wonderful products of Missouri, both agricultural, min- 
eral, and human. Certainly, some of her statesmen on this 
floor, honorable men all of them, have tenets and dectrines.as to 
Democracy which may well startle even so astute n mind as that 
of the gentleman from Ohio. 

To the credit of that great State which has furnished a Benton 
and a Phelps. a Blair and a Price. I may say there is one of 
her grent 62 on this issue, as he is on most 
others, is in line with Democratic principles, ready to uphold 
the Constitution of his country and to spurn legislative methods 
in conflict with sound and consistent action that will disturb 
5 uu a this yole country. 

anuary Senator VEST, in speaking of this matter 
made use of the following language: t 


Mr. President, I have no arguments to make against this ‘dill in addition 
to those I have ted tothe Senate: but on the 24th of this month 


the public servant a ere of — Pec a opinion of his con- 
unit to Tight truction, 


of my í 
emen ph to make me commit perjury 


80! £o long hi 
places ‘Washington City, and the atr at 
the prairies is purer thanthatin this Ipreter my own M 
to personal or ical „ and 1 therefore, with the greatest 
bie, vote agamst this bil. T hier]. 


On same day, the late Senator Vance said: 
President, 6... A 
a shall vote against the 1 
Tor a minutes to ‘explain briefly my 


ask the indulgence of the 

There isa Sentiment in my State, which is — —e 
f — 5 — oret 5 
‘tute an evil, a restra mt upon and an injury to the States. 

Whether that be true or not, I shall not of course at this late hour under- 
‘take to gay; but in deference to that that I should 
vote for any bill which would correct this evil which I thought 
to be in conformity with the Constitution of my 1 that the 
substitute of the from ——— such a measure, I 
confess I was not free from doubt even that. 


There can be no doubt, however, Mr. President, n to me,that the 
perversion taxing power e Government to any ; t 
that of raising revenue to s the Government isa violation ot the Cen- 
stitution, —M———— wet es 


— commerce clause of and was in the ex- 
-ercise of the right of Congress conr 
Therefore it could have been and easily ed, if necessary, 
by the Supreme Court of the United whether or not the power ex- 
‘evil the of the — 5 a 
tempt to an use ris co’ ^ 
ous, and I shall not vote for it. ee ned 
crime Constitution of our country do the d 
of all the boards of all the co heat ex: consti- 
tute an offense against the commerce of the . Ishallnot assist in 
FVP m commerce, even if 
that evil were well 


established. 

For those reasons I voted for the substitute of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and shall vote against what is called the Hatch bill. Although I have 
no doubt it will pass this body, no t specter of the future can shake its 
gory locks at me and say. Thou didst it.“ j 

Senator BATE of Tennessee said: 

Ican not give my vote toa bill which resorts to the taxing power of the 
Constitution. not to raise revenue, but for the acc: of a purpose, 
however commendable, which is not contemplated by the taxing power of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Berry of Arkansas said: 


in farm 
products; I believe that such 
people of the South. Yet, while I believe that, I believe that a greater evil 


warmest and most devoted eee is à 5 em an mot — my 
on. but 0 ator incharge 


Senator BUTLER of South Carolina said: 
Ican not consent, with my view of the constitutional power of Congress, 
to vote for a bill which, in my judgment, is a clear, open, and undisguised 
abuse of that power. 


Senator HARRIS said: 


Mr. President. I am by no means certain that this form of dealing Ne- 
presses prices or injures the producer ot the article. Wor there are in 


ons as many buyers as sellers, as many bulls as bears, and. mf the 
ánfiuence-of the bull and the bear are equal, the market price Is not affected. 


e * 5 * * * © 
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tates, and generally erally between. the. People of the 

ween the e of the 
a under the Constitution, exclusively the re- 
servi 


Each State has the absolute and exclusive power to prohibit this 
of dealing if it chooses to do so. But if can, by à 
mitted fraud upon the Constitution, by pros vie) 
o E purpose, take peel J tion of this matter, 
there is not a single reserved right of the States that Congress may not in- 
yade and usurp in the same manner. 

There is not a business in the States lawful under State laws, not a crime 
or misdemeanor punished by State laws, that Congress may not take juris- 
diction of and contro! according to its own sweet will. 

I cite these distinguished authorities because tioy- roprewns 
constituencies supposed to be strongly advocating this measure, 
and are statesmen who have considered the question from its 
highest and profoundest constitutional aspects. 

COTTON—ITS HISTORY IN THE PAST YEARS, 

Mr. Speaker, I shall leave to others the defense and the expla- 
nation of their views as to the effect of this legislation upon the 

roducts of their sections. But cotton is the ges crop of the 

uth; ithas a history clear and well defined, by which we may 
determine the needs of its trade and the bearings this legisla- 
tion may have upon its prices. A classic writer has said that 
„history is philosophy 8 by example;” let us apply it 
here. 

In my judgment, and certainly as far as it may relate to cot- 
ton, the whole theory of this legislation is founded on miscon- 
ception. It is assumed, in the first place, that cotton has of 
recent years been selling at abnormally low prices, and that the 
cause of such low prices is the modern commercial method of 
buying and selling for future delivery as conducted in the New 
Orleans and New York Cotton Exchanges; and it is proposed to 
put an end to the future branch of the business of these ex- 
changes in the confident belief that such action will destroy the 
evil and thereby lift the price of cotton to some undefined, 
shadowy, and conjectural level that will be more remunerative 
to the producer. Sir, there has been a general fall in prices. 
Cotton has participated in that decline, and it has not suffered 
more seriously than other articles, 

In the spring ot 1890, when the Butterworth bill was under 
consideration, middling cotton was worth 11 cents in New Or- 
leans and remained at that price and higher during that spring 
and summer; yet the denunciations of the future business were 
as violent as in 1892, when under the influence of two enormous 
crops prices had fallen to the neighborhood of about 6 cents. 

The idea seemed w prevail that selling cotton ahead would fix 
the price for the period for which it was sold. In other words, 
if you sell cotton for next January, that operation would insome 
way fix the price of that cotton when the contract matures. 

vidently, even 11 cents is a price below the expectations of 
the advocates of the proposed law. In truth, futures had naught 
to do with it one way or another. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not accede to the proposition that prices 
of cotton are abnormally low. It is quite true that they are 
lower than ten years ago, but it is not true that they are lower 
or even as low as they were fifty years ago. Can any good rea- 
son be assigned why cotton should be worth more t at that 

riod? e must bear in mind the greater quantities pro- 
Sused now, the greater facilities for transportation both by land 
and sea, by which it can be bought in the United States and In- 
dia and delivered to the consumer in England and the Continent 
quite as easily in a lesser number of weeks than the months re- 
quired a half century ago. : 

The necessity on the part of the consumer to carry large stocks, 
as in the olden time, no longer exists. And this condition is 
supplemented by the use of the cable, by means of which or- 
ders are given and their execution advised in a few hours; 
where formerly this was a question of weeks and even of months. 
True, present prices of cotton are low and even unremunera- 
tive, but is this article singular in this respect? Is it not a fact 
known to all who take the trouble to give the subject evena 
very superficial investigation that there has been a general de- 
cline, a tendency recognized and discussed by the ablest writers 
and thinkers as well as the most practical minds in active liie. 

I refer you to such authorities as Allard, Horldsworch, Me- 
Neary-Nobsworth, Boissevan, and Jones, distinguished mem- 
bers of the joint monetary conference at Brussels recently, and 
extracts from whose s hes are embraced in the little pam- 
phlet which has been distributed among you, and also to the re- 
port of the royal commission made after the most careful scru- 
tiny and elaborate investigation. 

ese authorities all agree that from about 1873 down to the 
present time there has beena general decline in the price of com- 
modities. They also agree that there was an advance from the 
low prices that prevailed in 1840-1848, “pon the discovery of the 
Ca ifornian and Australian mines, and thatsuch advance culmi- 
natedin 1873. Can we find that the course of prices of cotton 
has differed in any material degree (under normal conditions 
of course) from those of the great majority of other commodi- 


ties? Ithinknot. The tables I now submitshow that the range 
of prices from 1842-43 down to 1848749 were low, and from then 
there was an average advance down to the breaking out of 

e war. 

Many of the advocates of this bill have for years publicly con- 
tended that the remonetization of silver begun in 1872-13 had 
produced a general fall in prices, and it is too late for them now 
wo DM that the contracts for future delivery had anything 
todo with it. The most earnest advocate of this measure could 
be quoted had I the time in support of the theory. The cotton 
crop is chiefly marketed abroad. Its price is fixedin Liverpool. 
No act of ours taxing does in futures can have the slightest 
effect beyond the seas, in the great market of Europe, cn the 
price of cotton. 

Granting their contention that the decline in commodities has 
been caused and could be measured by the fall in silver, the dem- 
onstration were easy. The price of silver, from the begin- 
ning of the century until 1873, fluctuated but little from 60d. per 
ounce. Itis now about 28, a decline of more than 50 per cent. 
At the same ratio cotton would be 5} cents, nst an average 
value of 104 cents from 1849-50 to 1860—61. This low price often 
prevailed during the period of 1849-50, but now the price is 
Over 7 cents, no Wie incuria 3 the fact that the trade of the 
country is at its very lowest ebb, and such mills as stiil remain 
open buying from hand to mouth. Whatcauses this? What 
sustains the price now so far beyond the price that prevailed at 
the periods mentioned? I attribute it to the influence of the 
future market. Hundreds of hopeful speculators, ever looking 
forward to better times and more activity, contribute by their 
operations to relieve the spot market of the heavy load that 
would otherwise have to be carried by the merchants. 

Mr. Speaker, those gentlemen who assert that the future sys- 
tem brought to us and is responsible for modern fluctuations and 
depressions in prices show but little familiarity with the history 
of the past. Ican not better illustrate this than by quoting from 
a very valuable book published in 1873—Donnell's History of 
Cotton. It refers to the course of prices and the condition of 
the cotton market in the season of 1 51. He says: 

D ee the New Orleans movement and quotations this season, because that 


et was the center of a very remarkable and very disastrous short vp 
speculation, in which the whole trade of that city, led by the factors, enga; 
with ect unanimity of conviction and p Early in 
had formed their estimate of the crop, 
planters with their factors, in which 
weather of August and September and the early killing frost. 
At no time during the season did the — e seem to jus 
crop estimate, but there were always to explain 
thediscrepancy. Long after Liverpool, New York. and nearly all other cen- 
ters of the cotton trade be; to doubt, New Orleans laughed their doubts 
toscorn. New Orleans had two or three I of great pros ty, and 
was therefore puffed up—in fact, infallible in her own opinion. The leading 
house in the trade in New Orleansat that time was Hill, McLean & Co. The 
head of the firm, Hill, as he was generally 


the small 


and to Euro 

the Ist of J 

R. R. Graves, of New York, at de cents for mid 

as this is shown in the record 

cotton cost l 8 

es in New Orleans. I know of cotton 1 gem from New Orleans to 
verpool los: over $70 per bale. How it wasis more than I have ever 

21 i to understand clearly, though I saw the account sales and paid 

No future selling prevailed then. It simply was governed by 
the usual course of such operations. The *‘ bulls” of that day 
reached their limit; they were compelled to cease buying and 

rices dropped to a lower point than they are to-day, when the 
bubble burst. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt, sir, if any article of general use ever 
suffered so violent a convulsion as to its condition as did cotton 
during the four years of the war and for many years after. 
Then, as now, the United States produced three-fourths of the 
cotton of the globe, and when the American supply was cut off, 
prices advanced by leaps and bounds, reaching the enormous fg- 
ure of 31d. in 1864 st an average of 6d. during the deca 
immediately preceding the war. 

There wasstill great diso tion with the return of peace. 
Labor conditions were unsettled and financial methods had under- 
gone a complete revolution. A crop of 4,861,000 bales had been 
marketed in 185960; only in 1878-79, nineteen years later, was 
this figure again reached, and during this period the world's 
population was constantly increasing. It needs but this state- 
ment to prove that the conditions were abnormal, and under all 
the conditions and changes it is not surprising that higher 
prices prevailed during that period than before the war. An- 
other disturbing element as to prices prevailed in the currency 
fluctuations of that period, influencing prices and quotations ac- 


heavy, 


ender to the premium rate for gold, on which basis all cotton 
was sold, and American prices computed. 
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Mr. Speaker, much stress has been iaid upon the fabulous 
quantities of cotton sold and resold as compared with actual 
Sope prognana and the influence said dealings have upon prices. 

I beg to submit the following table, beginning with 1880-81, 
at which time the future business was inaugurated at New Or- 
leans, and brought to the opening of the present commercial 
year. You will observe that it gives the total sales in New York 
and New Orleans for the year, the extent of the crop, and the 
average price of New Orleans for the year: 


Bales utures in New Yorkand New Orleans; total crops and aver rices 
Altes cotton in New Orleans from 1530.61 to 1993-99, oth (ncusioe. 


Figures in both markets are from en Dat 1 to August 31, both inclusive, 
in year.) 


New 
Orleans. 


New York. 


Year. 


Average 
Total. Crops. zs Spo! 
cotton. 


28, 124,700 | 10,115,800 | 38,240,500 | 6,603,760 411.00 
327 200; 300 16, 171, 000 | 48,371,300 | 5, 456, 048 511.73 
26, 542, 600 | 13,054, 400 | 39,597,000 | 6, 949, 750 10. 14 
28, 492, 100 | 9,588,300 | 38,080, 400 | 5,713, 200 10. 61 
23,140,300 | 8,037,100 | 31,177, 400 | 5,706, 165 10.24 
26,856,100 | 7,475,900 | 34,832,000 | 6,575, 691 8.92 
32,771,800 | 11,927,000 | 43,998, 800 | 6,505,087 9.45 
7| 27,505, 300 | 9,049,500 | 36,641, 800 | 7, 045, 833 9.57 
21,470,800 | 6,570,600 | 28,041,400 | 6, 938, 290 10.00 
24,659, 400 | 6,782, 000 | 81,441,400 | 7, 311,392 10.70 
30,109,500 | 8,555,300 | 38,064, 800 | 8,652,507 8.88 
40, 920, 600 | 12, 131, 400 | 53,052,000 | 9,035, 379 7.24 
7| 60,939, 400 | 16,516, 700 | 77,449,100 | 6, 700, 365 @8.11 


aCrop sold six times over. b Crop sold nine times over. 
Crop sold six times over. d Crop sold eleven and a half times over. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND DETERMINE PRICES. 

Mr. Speaker, the suggestion made by some of the advocates 
of this measure that the operator or dealer atthe exchanges can 
fix the price for the farmer,independentof the demand from the 
mills, is so fallacious that it scarce needs serious refutation. 
Could the broker or the merchant do this he would not long be 
compelled to toil and sweat. Life would not then all labor 
be," for they could soon become independent and rich. The 
most inordinate greed would become satiated; the grain pits of 
Chicago and the rings of New York and New Orleans would not 
charm the many who would speedily have reaped affluence with 
such ease and facility. 

On the other hand, no Lo prr having in view thesuppres- 
sion of any particular method of trading can help or save the 
fluctuationsin the prices of commodities as against the immu- 
table laws of supply and demand, so constantly liable to be af- 
fected by weather conditions and other causes. 

Supply and demand are the elements that determine the price 
operations in contracts for future delivery can neither perma- 
nently lower nor advance them. The future market simply mir- 
rors the situation from day to day, we may say from hour to 
hour,and may be summed up as the best thought and judgment 
of the commercial world upon the future value of the article 
dealt on. Such thought an e eae can only be fairly ascer- 
tained by absolute freedom of trade. 

Mr. OGDEN. Is it not claimed by future dealers that their 
operations advance prices? 

Mr. MEYER. It may be by some, but I do not make such a 
contention. 

It is true that an advancing market attracts buyers, and more 
business is done when the movement is active. 

Mr. OGDEN. Then. when purchasersare outitdroops. Does 
not that produce a tendency toattractsellers who will depress it? 

Mr. MEYER. It may, momentarily; but I assertthat in the 
main no great influence is exerted in either direction. Let me 
illustrate my idea by the course of prices in 1881-82, as evidenced 
by the printed table. During that period there were sold in 

ew York and New Orleans 48,371,300 bales of futures. Both 
markets were in full blast, and more contracts were bought and 
sold in that season than occurred again until ten years after- 
wards. Similar conditions and like elements controlled then as 
now. The crop was sold nine times over, and yet the price av- 
eraged 11.73—a magnificent figure, and higher than any that has 
appeared since. Again, in the preceding year of 1880-’81, the 
transactions in futures were 38,240,500 bales and the crop 6,605,- 
760 bales, showing that futures were dealt in six times as large. 
The average spot price was 11.09, lower than the year succeed- 
ing, where larger proportion of futures were traded in. 

contend that the facilities offered by the future system in- 
creases the business of the ipee A they produce constant and 
ready markets, and have displaced their frequent sluggishness 
with constant ready demand for our products. 

Mr. OGDEN. Does my colleague contend that these specula- 
tive operators have no influence on the market? 

Mr. MEYER. If they have any it would, in my judgment, be 
more in the direction of helping prices than otherwise. I say 


this because it is the result of my observation that a greater 
volume of business is done on the high markets. 

No one can accurately say what causes affect the course of. 
prices; yet itis in eviderice that high and advancing markets 
produce activity, while low markets are generally attended by 
depression and an indisposition to move freely, thus influencing 
to still lower figures. 

Mr.OGDEN. Will my colleague allow another interruption? 

Mr. MEYER. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. OGDEN. You have stated the extent of our American 
crops. To afford a fair idea as to whether it was crop or manip- 
ulation that influenced the course of prices, we should have the 
product of the world's crop. 

Mr.MEYER. Outside of the United States, the world's cotton 
crop is not very great. Three-fourths of itis produced here. 
The remaining fourth was mainly from Brazil, Egypt, Russia, 
and India. 

Mr. HAINER of Nebraska. How doesthe gentlemanexplain 
the vast difference in the price of cotton now and a egeo ofa 
century ago? It certainly seems beyond the proportion of other 
commodities. 

Mr. MEYER. Due allowance should be made for the disturb- 
ing elements that occurred during the war period and years sub- 
sequent thereto; otherwise deductions drawn from a decline 
would be entirely misleading. A proper comparison made to- 
day would be as between the average price current during the 
nineteen years before the war, which the tables I present fully 
recount, and those of to-day. The tables indicate that the 
average price of middling cotton in New Orleans for the nine- 
teen years immediately preceding the war was 9.21 cents, and 
for the past fourteen years, during which the conditions have 
been approximately normal, 9.88 cents, thus showing a slight 
advantage in the latter period. In theformer period, however, 
prices were on an advancing scale, while in the latter they are 
on a descending one. We see now that cotton under normal 
conditions is moving along with most of other products of hu- 
man industry. 

But to refer again to the table. Upon comparison with the 
year 1891-92 it will be observed that the total sales were 53,8 
052,000 bales, against a crop of 9,035,379—say sales only six time- 
over—and the average price was only 7.24 cents, a decline of 44 
cents per pound. It is evident this was the result of natural 
causes, and mainly because of the largest crop in the history 
of the world. 

Last year (1892-93) the volume of futures was 77,449,100 bales, 
as against a crop of 6,700,365 bales; therefore, according to the 
view some take of it, the actual product was sold twelve times 
over, and yet the price was a cent higher than the year before. 

Is it not clear to ang mind conversant with the laws of trade 
that the price was lower in proportion when the crop was sold 
six times over than it was when sold twelve times over, because 
in the latter instance it was only 6,700,000 bales, as against over 
9,000,000 bales in the other? 

In 1891-92, the big crop year, with a crop of 9,000,000 bales, 
the sales of futures in New York and New Orleans were 53,000,- 
000 bales—barely six times the amount of the crop. The aver- 
age price was 72 cents. Last year the crop was less, and the sales 
of futures were 77,000,000 bales, which was twelve times the 
product. The price was 8.11, nearly 1 cent higher, showing 
clearly that speculation did not control its price. 

In the season of 1892-93 the first sales were at 6.60; when No- 
vember came it developed a short crop, influencing an advance 
to 10 cents, a rise of 2.40 cents per pound. On the other hand, 
in 1890 cotton did notattain the price at which it first sold, be- 
cause the conditions were not favorable. 

Mr. OGDEN. Butisit not true that buyers by aid of their 
capital can depress prices when they go in to buy, with a facil- 
ity that did not prevail before the future system was invented? 

Mr. MEYER. In all periods and in the history of all com- 


modities, speculation has prevailed, but it has never been claimed 
that this can affect real values. 
Does not every sale which is thought to lower prices com- 


pel a purchase, which is calculated to advance them? The 
ere of cotton all the world over naturally desire to pur- 
chase at as low a figure as possible. But, sir, when they buy 
ahead, as they often do, to cover their own contracts, and find & 
seller, does it not involve the necessity on this seller's t to 
make the purchase? Itisa simple proposition. Whether the 
speculator or consumer buys at the time the actual product is 
required for use can make no difference. In the end the pur- 
chase must be made from the planter when he comes into market 
with his cotton. From the standpoint of a speculator the seller 
for future delivery naturally wants prices to decline, but the 
buyer is equally interested inan advance; there can not be a sale 
without a pure A 

If you give me an order to buy 500 bales of cotton, I go on the 
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floor of the esnbange and I meet a man engaged in the busi- | Table showing price of middling cotton in Liverpool at ist of the monthe named 
ness. He has an order to sell, and I have an order to buy 500 Jrom 1941-43 t0 1860-61, inclustee—Continued. : 
bales. Supposel buy the cotton at 7 cents a pound, and to- mor- 
row the market advances one-half omte pened. The profit on 
that transaction is $1,250. You are satisfied with that and you 
telegraph me to sell out; I go to sell to somebody who wants to 
buy. I sell, and in that case you are out, and I send you a 
check for your profit. On the floor I have 8383 
contract to sell 500 bales and another contract to buy 500 bales. 
The transaction is closed and one offsets the other, and the 
contracts liquidate themselves by direct offsets or clearance com- 
monly known as “ ringing out." 

I beg to submit three further tables, compiled with greatest 
care, to illustrate the points I have made and propose to continue: 


Table showing price of middling cotton in Li ool at 1st of the months named 
From 1841-43 to 1860-61, 


1842-43. 
Month. 
Price. 
November Pence. 
Ma 
T. 
A E Sax | 
June... — 7 
July .------------ Tis 
7 
7 


August 


iux 


. 
August. 


Seee ggg ee! 


June. 3 
9 
August 


The following table is brought down to the breaking out ot the civil war: 


showing price of middling cotton in Ni Meere et i week months named, from 1849-43 to 1860-61; also average price for each year, and average ' 
125 rod sy "prios ot fret © 9 period; also crops for each year. 


6. 25 7.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.50 4.75 6.25 6.25 6.25 5.95 | 2,379, 000 
6.25 7.50 7.00 7.57 9. 00 9.12 8.62 7.37 7.12 7.00 7.60 | 2,030,000 . 
6.25 6.00 5.50 5.25 4.75 5.12 5.37 6.00 6.25 6.25 5.71 | 2, 391, 000 | 
6.50 7.12 7.00 6.62 6. 62 6.50 6.62 6. 62 6.75 7.12 6. 78 | 2, 100, 000 
7.50 9.00 9.25 9.25 9.87 11.12 9. 62 10. 00 9.25 10. 75 9.78 188 
10.87 10.25 7.25 6.87 6.75 6.87 6.75 5.75 5.75 6.00 7.05 423, 000 
SES 6.00 5.50 5.12 5.25 5.87 6.37 6.25 6.25 7.50 7.25 9.12 6.40 | 2, 840, 000 | 
9.25 10.12 10. 25 10.75 10. 62 11.50 11.12 11.00 11.87 12.00 12.62 11.10 | 2, 204, 000 
12.75 13.25 13.37 13.25 12.87 11.75 10. 12 11.00 8.50 8.25 7.00 10.91 2,115,000 | 
9.00 7.75 7.00 7.50 7.12 7.50 8.00 7.50 9.25 9.25 9.50 8. 11 | 3,126,000 
10. 00 9.75 9.50 8.87 8.50 9.00 9.00 9.75 10. 00 10.00 10. 75 9.59 | 3,416, 000 
11.00 10.50 8.75 9.25 9.50 9.00 9.00 8.87 8.00 8.50 8.75 9.09 | 3,075, 000 + 
8.50 8.62 8.87 8.50 8.12 8.12 8.12 8.87 11.00 2.75 10. 00 9.01 | 2, 983,000 : 
9.12 887 8.25 9.00 8.62 9.00 9.37 9.75 10. 37 11.00 10.75 9.57 | 3,665,000 | 
11.25 12.00 11.75 11.75 12.12 12.62 13.25 13.87 14.00 14.37 15. 00 12.99 | 3. 094, 000 , 
15.25 14.25 10.75 10. 87 9.50 10.50 11.12 11.37 11.50 12. 00 11.25 11. 675) 3, 257, 000 
12.25 12.37 11.37 11.50 11.38 11.25 11.25 12. 00 11.00 11.50 11.75 11.63 | 4,019,000 
11.5 11.25 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.50 10.00 | . 10.91 | 4,861,000 | 
— — 10.97 10.62 11.50 10.12 12.00 11.25 11.25 13.00 11.25 10. 50 11.00 11.28 5,949,000 | 
9.32 9.41 CA E naas 
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, Table showing price of middling cotton in New Orleans week of 


named, from 1879-'80 to 1892-93; also average price for each year, and aver- 


during months 
age price at first o „ crop for each year. 


Febru- 


Average 


Year. Septem- | October * Decem: ganunry. ary. March.] April. | May. | June. | July. August. for ear, Crop. 
AA D SEM TREOR QUU 11.37 10.00 10. 62 11.75 11.87 12.62 12.75 11.75 11.25 11.75 11.50 5,761, 000 
11.12] 11.87 1087| 11.75] 11 137| 11.00 10.25 10.50 10.75 11.87 6, 606, 000 

11.00 11.87 11:25) 11.50 11.87] 1. 11.50 12.00 12.00 12.50 1275 5, 456, 000 

1237] 11.28 10.25 9.75 9.62 9.81 9. 62 10.00 10.12 9.81 9,62 6, 950, 000 

9.62] 1018] 10.51 10.18] 10.28 10.50] 10.50 u.62} 11.87 11.00] 10.69 5,718, 000 

10.75 9.75 9.56 10.06 10.50 10. 10.62 10. 18 10.43} 10.00 9.75 5, 708, 000 

9.50 9.31 9.00} 8.87 8.69 8.65 8.81 8.93 8.87 9.00 9.18 8.92 | 6,575,000 

8.87 9.25 8.50 8.69 9.08 8.87 9.12 10.37 10.82 10.43 9.50 9. 45 | 6, 499, 000 

9.12 8.75 9.12 9.87 9.87 9.87 9.87 9.50 9.50 9.75 10.12 9.57 | 7.047.000 

9. 62 9.75 9.81 9. 43 9.37 9.50 9.75 10.75 10.75 10.87 11.00 10.00 | 6,939,000 

10.87 10.00 9.06 9.62 9.62|  1032| 10.69 11.2| 11.87 11.43 11.75 10.70 | 7,227,000 

10.25 | 10.06 9.59 9.06 8. 93 9.08 8.75 8.31 8.25 7.93 7.75 8. B8 | 8, 674.000 

8.00 8.37 7.87 7.50 7.00 6.87 6.50 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.18 7.24 | 9,085. 000 

7.00 7.43 7.09 9.96 9.50 9.25 8.93 7.43 7.3 7.43 7.62 8:11 | 6,700, 000 

9.77 9.51 | 9.82 9.80 9.93 9.85 9.98 S 


Let us take, for example, the period of 1843 and 1844, when no 
war nor financial disturbance prevailed. The crop of that year 
was 2,030,000 bales. Two years since that much was moved in 
the month of October alone, at an average price of 7i cents as 
against 7.60 in 1813-44. 


THE CONDITION AND FORM OF FUTURE CONTRACTS. 


The buyer of cotton on the New Orleans Cotton Exchange can 
exact delivery from the seller. Failure to respond when the 
contract matures involves expulsion from the exchange, and 
legal money penalties according to the market. 

append form of contract, which explains itself: 


RULE I, FUTURE RULES. 


Amended by the board of directors, 19, 1898, to govern sales on and after 
April 20, 1893, for delivery in January, 1594, and thereafter. 
CONTRACT. 

NEW ORLEANS, ——— —, 189-. 

In consideration of one dollar in hand paid, receipt of which is hereby ac- 
knowledged ——— have this day sold to (or vongur m) ———50,000 pounds 
in about 100 square bales of cotton, growth of the Uni! States, deliverable 
— punc pr e portof New Orleans, between the first and last days 
0 , next, inclusive. 

The delivery within such time to be at seller's option, in not more than 
two presses, upon five days’ notice to the buyer. 

The cotton to be of any grade from good white to fair, inclusive, 
and if stained, not below low middling, at the price of — cents (——) 
pound for middiing, with additionsor deduction for other grades, 
to the quotations of the New Orleans Cotton ting on the 
(6th) er vious to the day on which delivery is due. 

It is Einotly understood and agreed that no cotton shall be tendered or 
received under this contract of a less market value than ordinary 
white. and that the receiver shall have the right to refuse all sandy, dusty, 
red, or gin-cut cotton; sandy and dusty cotton being defined, under con- 
tract. as cotton lessened in value more than one-eighth cent per pound by 
gre 2 Shall hà the t to f the tions 

ther party s ve righ call for a margin, as varia 
of the market for like deliveries may warrant, and which margin shall be 


kept 
"This contract is made in view of, and 1n all respects subject to, the rules 


and conditions established by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and tn full 
nis rn an Rule 27 of said New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


Mr. HATCH. Is it not a fact that not one out of a thousand 
of these transactions are ever terminated by actual delivery? 
Is there not a general understanding that settlements will 
made without that? 

Mr.MEYER. There is no such understanding—if it isadvan- 
tageous to either party in the course of the transaction—to make 
other disposition of the contract than to await the final delivery. 
What objection can there be? It has been charged that these 
conditions are constantly evaded. Sir, there is no evasion. If 
the gentleman from Missouri were to purchase from me 100 bales 
of cotton for delivery next January, and for any reason whatso- 
ever I transfer my sale or privilege to another prior to the ma- 
turity of the contract, there is no deception or subterfuge. 
There is no agreement that Ishall not deliver; on the contrary, 
at the initiation of the transaction, it is contemplated to de- 
liver. The obligation exists. 1fI find, through others, a more 
5 way of discharging it, what harmful result can there 


THE COTTON EXCHANGE, ITS MEMBERSHIP AND PERSONNEL. 


Mr. Speaker, no better, loftier class of men can be found than 
the members of the Cotton Exchange of New Orleans. It em- 
braces the most influential and prominent merchants of the city, 
and its membership is over three hundred. First among them 
are what are called the factors, who advance the money neces- 
sary to make the crop to the farmers, whose agents they are for 
the sale of the product when it is shipped to market. Next are 
the exporters, who come from Europe and Eastern States, who 
buy the cotton for the mills and operatives abroad. All the 


E 
& 


every section of the State, and the future brokers who take 
1 charge of transactions of that nature. In addition to 

at, there are grocers and merchants of all classes of trade. 
They are all on an equal footing. Anyone may make any con- 
tract that he sees fit. There are no restrictions. The rules of 
the exchange apply alike io all those who deal. 

It must be remembered that there are but two places in Amer- 
ica where future transactions in cotton are carried on—the city 
of New Orleans and New York. 


OLD METHODS ADAPTED TO PRESENT NEEDS AND REQUIREMENTS, 


Mr. OGDEN. What is the charge for buying and selling a 
bale of cotton on the exchanges? 

Mr. MEYER. About 6 or 7 cents a bale is the average. 

It may be asked, what need is there for new methods. What 
conditions have occurred to require a system deemed objection- 
able by so many? 

I can answer this best by reading an extract from a pamphlet 
issued by acommittee of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange two 
years since, signed by Mr. John W. Labouisse, now president of 
that exchange, a cotton broker; Gen. John G. Hazard, a cotton 
buyer, and Hon. C. C. Cordill, an extensive planter and member 
of the senate of the State of Louisiana: 


Cotton is an article uced largely in excess of the er of 
the United States, while the demand for home consumption is an im- 
portant factor in regulating price, it can not be denied thatthe great Eu- 
ropean markets exercisethe chief controlin this regard. Unlike wheatand 
corn, the largest part of the cotton crop is marketed abroad. Of wheat, 
about 25 per cent is exported, of corn from 3 to 4 per cent, while of cotton, 
2 is sent to foreign markets; and this amount is only limited to 

figure because, after the American mills have taken their supplies, 
there remains but 70 per cent to export, That a greater amount does not go 
abroad is qe due to the fact that we have not the cotton to send away. 
Considering, then, the vast amount of the cotton crop that is exported, the 
infiuence of Europe in determining price must be at once apparent. 
"Therefore, as Europe is the great regulator of the price of cotton. com- 
mittee can not see how the operations of the "future" markets in America 
can depress the price below the value placed on it abroad; and for the sim- 
pe reason that, as soon as the price on this side sinks below the value in 
rueda will at once be taken up for export, and the equilibrium be reés- 

Of recent years the custom has grown up among spinners of cotton yarn 
and manufacturers of cotton clotn to sell their product ahead, thus securing 
a tice for the productof theirspindles and looms. Inasmuch asthe 
of profit in converting the raw material into the manufactured article is at 
best but narrow, the consumers of raw cotton aim to cover their sales of 
pos — — 9 by a simultaneous purchase of the cotton that will be needed 

wor! 

Practically, this can only be accomplished by contracting for the forward 
delivery of needed supplies; and this by eee of the fact that the capital 
of most concerns is up in the plant, id the greater or less stock of s 
that has always to be carried, and in the credits that have to be extended to 
their customers for Sold on time, It Is quite out of the question that 
beyond a few of the corporations in the Unitea States, France, and oc- 
casionally England and Germany, any very large stock of cotton can be 
bought and paid for in cash; hence without markets for forward delivery 
these purchases could not be made. 
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inferior to what it would be should the plant have reached maturity after 
having pe fo that amount of moisture necessary to its proper development. 

Thus q ty and staple can not be foreseen. Moreover, in estima the 
quantity that a planter can sell for forward delivery, we must consider, in 
addition to all the various influences that affect the early growth of the 
crop, the effect of the ravages of worms and ofearly frosts in the latter 
magos as a crop that promised a given resultin July or August might eas- 

curtailed 25per cent by unfavorable conditions before the end of the 
icking. 5 745 the planter can not closely calculate how much he can sell for 
orward delivery. 

Viewing, then, the questions of quality, sepe, and quantity, not to speak 
of the impossibility of bringing producer and consumer direc together, 
it seems quite clear that the idea that the spinner can contract for forward 
deli tly with the planter must be a doned. 

It is the opinion of this committee that between the month of May and the 


similar contracts, and for rtant quantities. 

The merchants who make thesecontracts for forward shipment ordelivery 
enter into them with no view of speculation. On the contrary, in order to 
eliminate all element of speculation from the transaction they purchase as 
nearly 1 as eee a c nding quantity in the forward 
delivery markets in New Orleans or New York. 

It may be objected that the contracts dealt in do not eig aay given 

e. This is admitted, but the experience of many years demon- 
strated that there is constantly a close sympathy between the price of the 
actual cotton on any given day and the price of contracts for corresponding 
month on the same day. 

So close is the relation between the two that no merchant, however pru- 
dent, hesitates to use the market for contracts as an insurance for his sales 
of cotton of a — quality and staple. Under the operation of this bill, 
merchants as be, toa extent, debarred from entering into these 
contracts 


of planters, merchants, 
delivery in New Orleans and New York, have also great w. t. 

Should the bill in question become a law, the exc New Orleans 
and New York, as far asd in contracts for forward delivery are con- 
cerned, will cease to exist, and the entire business will be at once transferred 
to the exchanges of Liverpool, Havre,and Bremen, Can it be doubted that, 

training influence of the great markets in New Or- 
leans and New York, the endeavor of the foreign will be to de- 
press values at the very time that the necessities of rov force a rapid 
and enormous marketing of their cotton, and that, this object attained, 
they wll reverse the operation, and to the extent of their ability exact 
nos consumers all that the circumstances of trade will permitof their pay- 


from the amount mentioned above as contracted for in the ear 

part of the season, say 1,500,000 bales, or about 20 per cent of the crop, it 

to state that, owing to the facilities of communication with Euro 
to move the vast bulk of it is sold 
before it is bought. This committee is of the opinion that fully 70 per cent 
of the crop is marketed in this way, making with the amount contracted for 
in the earlier part of the season, ne yen cent, a total of 90 per cent, and 
leaving but 10 per cent to be moved er the methods that obtained pre- 
vious to the inauguration of cable communication with Euro None of 
this vast amount of cotton is me pepe of the merchant at the time that 
he sells it, and under the operation of the law as MAR ec the entire ma- 
chin would come to a standstill, as not only can the business not stand a 
tax of 5 cents per pu as proposed, but it is questionable whether it would 
not be destroyed by even so apparently trifling a tax as one-sixteenth of 1 


cent per io 
When it is sho’ as appears by the records of past years, that cotton 
- producers market 75 per cent of their crops between September 1 and Janu- 
ary 1, the E of the calamity likely to ensue in the co: autumn 
when the tb of the cotton crop is being rushed into market, upon 
the brea! down of the machinery that handles the crop, a condition which 
will int result from the enactment of the prohibitive features of this bill, 
should call for the most serious consideration at the hands of It 
is que within the range of probability, the sustaining influence of forward 
delivery sales pang removed, that a level of prices may be reached during 
that period lower than has been witnessed for years. And it must be remem- 
bered that during that period 75 per cent of the cotton crop of the United 
States is forced on the market. 


FACILITATES TRADE. 


_Mr. Speaker, under this method of trading men of small means 
can live. Where standing of parties is good, margins required are 
small: this enables them to handle largely- ten to twenty thou- 
sand bales sometimes bought and sold without margins. 

Had a dealer but one contract that he had entered into, and 
purchased another, he could well allow these two to stind until 
the term of delivery arrived; but with a large number of pur- 
chases and sales, it would require immense sums of money to 
carry them, if not permitted to offset one against the other, and 
would result in driving men of limited means out of the market; 
only firms or persons of the largest capital could conduct the 
business, > 

Strike down the small handlers and firms, ani their elimina- 
tion will give command to the houses of largest capitel in Liv- 
erpool and elsewhere, who would inflict their heavy and unop- 
posed charges, which would eventually come out of the pockets 
of the consumer. They will handle the crop stili, without es- 
pecial detriment or influence upon prices, but charges will be 
greater, and thus will diminish the producer's revenue. Men 
who operate now at 50 cents or 25 cents per bale will be driven 
out for capitalists who will demand $1 or $1.50, or perhaps $2, as 
was the case at one time. 


Exclude the bona fide exporters of cotton, those of small means, 


who by force-of circumstances are the most pushing, energetic, 
and active—who buy and ship on narrow margins, say one- 
eighth—sometimes one-sixteenth of a cent per pound—by rea- 
son of the security or insurance afforded them through the 
methods of the future business—and you will inevitably find such 
margins increased to one-quarter or one-half cent per pound to 
ihe detriment of the farmer. They would dictate their own 
rms. 

Recurrence to old methods would not destroy business, but 
legislation such as now proposed would disorganize the whole 
system under which we are now successfully moving. 

Trade would be disorganized if the Atlantic cable were de- 
Stroyed,orsteamboats and railroads were eliminated, and we were 
compelled to return to the methods of the old ox cart and stage 
coaches. 

What new methods are proposed? What suggestions are 
made towards improvement? Absolutely none—only a recur- 
rence to obsolete ways. 

I canillustrate this more forcefully by an example which is now 
before me. On the 23d February last there was at Liverpoola 
stock of cotton of 1,712,000 bales, at Havre 464,000 bales,and at Bre- 
men 209,000 bales. There was alsoaftoat, destined for these three 
markets, upward of 300,000 bales, a total supply in sight for 
these three ports alone, of very nearly 2,700,000 bales. Men 
thoroughly familiar with the trade of these markets estimated 
that fully 2,000,000 bales of the 2,700,000 were hedged in the 
"futures" markets of Liverpool and Havre. It is this system 
of insuring through future contracts that enables a vast multi- 
tude of firms of moderate means to handle important amounts 
of cotton at a minimum of profit because at a minimum of risk; 
debarred from continuing their business às at present, the 
must abandon the field to their richer competitors, who wil 
compensate themselves for the extra risk by increased charges. 

This bill also applies toany person who may engage in future 
operations by letter, telegram, or otherwise, with residents of 
another country.” Is not this in restraint of trade? How is it 
proposed to regulate what shall be done in Liverpool, Havre, 
and Bremen? 

Let me illustrate the practical result of such legislation, and 
how it may impede legitimate transactions conducted under 
modern systems of commerce. 

The merchant who may ship 1,000 bales of cotton to Liver- 
pool, and for protection sell 1,000 bales against it in Liverpool 
or Havre, as may appear to him most advantageous, will be 
forced to deliver that particular cotton on the contract, and must 
establish or prove that fact. He can not, under the law, settle 
his contracts in the respective marts by differences and sell his 
actual cotton on the market, although it forms the real basis of 
the undertaking. He may not take advantage of the arbitra- 
tion, which,to a shrewd c bnervor aliod frequently reasonable 
and valid profits. Such opportunities are taken from him under 
this bill. He must make a physical delivery or pay a penalty of 
$1,000 per 100 bales. 

` Half a century ago the margin of prices between the United 
States and Liverpool was much wider than now, at the expense 
oftheproducer. Thetableembraced in these remarks will show, 
for instance: 

During the first week in January, 1845, middling cotton sold 
in New Orleans at 44 cents, with Liverpool at 4d. 

To-day Liverpool is 3id., and middling cotton at New Orleans 
61 cents. You will observe that Liverpool shows a decline of 
id., while New Orleans shows an advance of 14 cents. 

It is true that greater facilities for transportation and dimin- 
‘ished rates of insurance and other charges have exercised due 
influence to accomplish this reduction, but the main factor and 
prime cause is the better, quisker method under existing system, 
and the greater security, or I may say, the insurance afforded 
the ae in the transaction of his business through the future 
markets. 

Mr. OGDEN. Will my colleague permit a question? 

Mr. MEYER. Certainly. 

Mr. OGDEN. Why may not a shipper of actual cotton to 
Liverpool sell his contracts st it, and thus make an actual 
delivery on its arrival. That would be a legitimate operation, 
and protect him fully, it seems. 

Mr. MEYER. That sceme plausible, but those in the trade 
know clearly why this can not be done. i 

It should be understood it is not the general custom in the 
European markets to deliver cotton on contracis which were 
sold against it, even by the same person. That can be done, of 
course, when it proves advantageous to the owner. But usually, 
the cotton in England and the continental marts is sold in lota, 
small and great, from the tables, according to grade and quality. 
As sales are made, contracts against them are bought in; but it 
were impracticable to deal always, or even often, with the ac- 
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tual purchaser of the spot cotton, and the shrewd merchant will 
find commission in the careful observance of the difference 
in the value of the respective grades. 

Were exporters, under the operation of this bill, and to avoid 
the heavy tax imposed by it, forced invariablyto the actual de- 
livery on their contracts, so radical a change would necessarily 
lead to the withdrawal of a large number of firms, whose means 
would be totally insufficient for any extended operations in the 
absence of the insurance now afforded by the future market. 

The entire field would be captured by men of large capital, 
whose monopoly would assuredly squeeze from the producer 

ater mar; of profit. Competition, so potent an element 
the fair adjustment of prices, would diminish. We all know 
who would suffer by such a consequence. : 

Mr. S er, have the advocates of this measure fully con- 
sidered the detrimental influences that this law would exert 
upon trade and business? You can nof readily disturb existing 
methods, as I have before illustrated, and we should'regard the 
voice and protests of the business communities of the entire 
country. I have not time to recite these, or any of them here, 
but the printed testimony presented before the Agricultural 
Committee of the Fifty-first, Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Con- 
grearos, as well as of the Senate Judiciary Committee of the 

ty-second and Fifty-third Congresses afford ample evidence 
of the bad results to be a 


5 
You will find there, 


t hosts of others, in cogent and con- 
vincing terms, ar ents and statements fromthe banks and 
bankers of New York and Chicago; Cotton Exchanges of New 
York, New Orleans, Savannah, Memphis, Mobile, and Houston; 
New York and New Orleans Produce Exchanges; Boards of 
Trade of Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, and New Orleans; Chambers 
of Commerce of Milwaukee, of the State of New York; New Or- 
leans, and Minneapolis; Seg merchants and manufacturers; 
Baltimore Grain and Flour Exchange; Minneapolis Clearing- 
House Association. 

Business interests can not prosper, business men can not flour- 
ish if the agricultural products are depressed and unfruitful of 
profit. These organizations exist to promote a healthy com- 
merce, not to betray it in the interests of reckless and unscrupu- 
lous speculators; to speed the intercourse between the nations of 
the earth and between our own people. Certainly every con- 
sideration governs commercial men—their judgment and self- 
interest would prompt them to antagonize methods injurious to 
our great foreign and interstate e. 

PRESENT BILL COMPARED WITH ITS PREDECESSORS. 


Mr. Speaker, itis claimed with much vehemence of assertion 
that the present bill is an improvement upon the Butterworth 
bill, offered in the Fifty-first Congress, and the Hatch bill of the 
Fifty-second Congress. 

I can not see it. It differs in some of its characteristics, and 
has been modified in a few unimportant details, but the objec- 
tionable features remain. 

Under the of moderation and the appearance of per- 
mitting what it terms ''legitimate" operations, the same op- 
pressive and arbitrary restrictions are involved. 

The same spirit of prohibition of speculative transactions 
pervades it, and the taxes imposed upon what is conceded by 
every one,even the author of the bill himself, to be in the line of 
proper and necessary business, offer an obstruction which would 
render it practically impossible to conduct it. 

I have shown, I believe, in the course of my remarks, that the 
immense capital needed under its provisions would be beyond 
the reach of the majority of commercial men, and certainly not 
within the command of the most active, useful, and energetic 
workers in the trade. . 

THE “LEGITIMATE” AND “ILLEGITIMATE.” 

Sir, the earlier antioption bills practically prohibited the sell- 
ing for future delivery,whether the property was owned or not. 
These conditions are somewhat relaxed in this measure, yet the 
inquisitorial features and restrictions and the so-called *' nom- 


inal” tax proposed to be imposed,even upon the concededly = 


legitimate operations are so drastic that they will serve to stifle 
them completely. 

So we must see that whilst there is no desire per se to regu- 
late and obstruct what is admittedly legitimate business, 
yet this is to be hampered and taxed, because it may keep com- 
pany with what is termed “ illegimate.” 

It is claimed that the tax will produce revenue. There is no 
reason to believe that such will be the case. There can be none 
under the restrictions the bill imposes. 

Can it not be seen that an attempt to deal with this ''illegiti- 
mate" would, if the measure becomes a law, serve to suppress 
all business of the kind treated in the bill, even if . — to 
be legitimate, by the penalties to be imposed? 


XXVI——89 


And pray, sir, what is this illegetimate business that we hear 
so roundly denounced? Is it so angerous, so inconsistent with 
sound morals and sound methods that men should followand act 
according to their judgment as to the course of prices. When 
impressed with the idea that the price which an article may at 
the time command in the markets of the world is greater than 
its intrinsic value, persons specifically contract that at a future 
date they will deliver certain quantities of the article named at 
a stipulated price, why should any prohibition be placed on such 
& transaction? Yet this is deemed illegitimate and called 
“wind.” No attempts to interfere with the freedom of such efforts 
have ever availed, nor can the gentleman from Missouri, with 
um vues skill and energy, ever ingraft such a law upon our statute 
8. 

No, Mr. Speaker, we can not control the natural laws of trade, 
norshould we endeavor to suppressthem. Theinalienable right 
belongs to us to sell with a view of subsequently buying ata lesser 
price for the purpose of profit, and equally as much as the right 
to buy with the object of subsequently selling at a higher price 
fora similar purpose. It is not the duty nor the province of 
Congress to dictate that a man shall not sell, any more than it is 
tosay that he shall not buy; and the pernieious purpose to invoke 
the taxing power of the Government for destruction and not for 
revenue is unconstitutional, arbitrary, and subversive of the 
Spirit that should control our legislation as a, Democratic body. 
It is an infringement of the right of the citizen to make con- 
tractsthat have time and again been declared legal by the State 
courts and the United States courts. 

To my mind, Mr. Speaker, should this bill become a law, it 
would fail to benefit those in whose interests it is ostensibl 
championed. It would interfere with crop movements, an 
serve to increase the cost of raw material, not to the advantage 
of the producer, by the increased charges in its transmission 
from the farmer.to the ultimate consumer, reducing the growers’ 
net results. And yet, sir, from the spirit [see manifested here, 
all these considerations, whether of constitutionality, seem to be 
but lightly re ed. Many will vote for the bill in the secret 
hope that it will will receive its death blowintheSenate. Oth- 
ers seem to be utterly indifferent to whatever protests or pleas 
may be made. 

As a Representative of one of the foremost cities of this coun- 
aay I urge this House to abstain from indorsing such a 
bill or any measure of a similar purport. 

Commerce should not be restrained; no shackles should be 
placed upon the free movement that speeds the intercourse be- 
tween the nations of the earth and allies the universe in all 
that 5 to the comfort, the civilization, and wealth of 
man A 


APPENDIX. 


The compiler of this table observes: 


The figures given inthis table are taken from a report made by the Com- 
mittee on Finance of agg tienen States Senate in the second session of the 
ere 


Prices. 
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Prices. | Percent- 
z | 10. | aeon, | decina 
Wool, Ohio, medium fleeced. scoured - 100| 81.70 18.30 
Horse blankets, 6-pound, all Wool 100] 81.10 18.90 
Denims, FF.. SE POETS SOP 100| 81.00 19.00 
30-inch, FF... 100 76.80 23.20 
Carpets, za 2- A E rS —.— 100] 78.40 21.60 
Blankets, 1 pair, cotton warp, 
pee rte Alling „TTT 100 | 76.70 23.30 
Sheetings, vem d ag York Mills..... Ld —— —.— 
Tick Amos D , 
100 | 69.00 31.00 
100] 63.20 36.80 
100] 55.20 44. 80 
100 | 54.70 45.30 
100 51 70 48.30 
100] 77.10 22.9) 
i 62.00 38.00 
00 | 48.10 $1.90 
100| 88.00 op | 
100 | 77.00 23. 
100 7460 25.40 
100; 72.70 27.30 
- 4094 70.10 29.90 
100 72.40 27.00 
100] 605.20 34. 80 
2 w| 22 25 
, ingot 100] 59.60 40. 40 
N cut 100 59.40 40. 69 
Iron wire, market, No. 10... 100 | 57.70 49.30 
Locks, common rim 100 54. 40 45. 00 
Saws, circular, 52-inch, Dlisston's 100 52.80 37.20 
Meat cutters, Hale’s No. 12. 100 42.30 57.70 
Door knobs, mineral 100 | 40.00 60. 00 
a lass, . Tsduare feet 10 A — — 
Plate poum — E 
Garbonate ead In oll LL ne —1ẽ * 100 86.20 13.80 
Cement, — — pam a Ea 100] 85.00 15.00 
‘Window glass, American, 10 by 14, firsts, 100] $3.10 16.90 
— — 100 | 80.00 20. 00 
100 | 78.1C 21.90 
190] 78.00 22.00 
100] 65.70 33.30 
100 66.70 33.30 
100] 57.20 42. 80 
100} 80.00 29.00 
100 | 77.80 22.20 
100 | 75.00 25.00 
100 69.30 30.70 
300] 68.40 31.60 
100 $7.90 42.20 
100 47.60 52. 40 
100] 47.40 52. 60 
100] 39.10 60 90 
100 | 38.80 61.20 
100| 29.29 70.80 
100] 27.30 72.70 
109] 27.30 72.70 
100| 82.20 17.80 
100 | 70.00 30. 00 
100 41.70 58. 30 
100| 38.60 63. 40 
100 30.00 79.00 
100] 20.60 79. 40 
100] 15.60 84.40 
100 73.50 26.50 
100 | 63.20 36.80 


The foll. are from the tables of the late Dr. Adolf Soetbeer, 
at "—— of gold and silver. They 
the divergence X 
= in the market — —-— a 

commission, 


the 

t Dur acknowl 

ment to the recent work contains so much valuab 

MM AM SANE EH URP OEC QURE connected with monetary ques- 
ns. 


d hout our report we shall frequently refer on all statistical ques- 
tions to figures compiled by Dr. Soetbeer. He explains very fully n all 
cases the sources of his information and the methods he has adopted in com- 
git; and we have not met with any other figures which appear more 

of general acceptance.“ 
In the tm table the average of the prices current in Hamburg for 
the od 1844—50, for the various articles named, is taken as a basis. and 
that basis 100, the prices current in 1891 in Hamburg, as shown in the 
table, indicate the relative prices as compared with those of the period 
1847 50, and the percentage of decline: 


76. 62 23.38 
96.97 3.08 
83. 68 16.32 
82.91 17.09 
62.44 37.56 
67.11 32. 89 
68.05 31.95 
71. 86 28.64 
86.73 13.27 
70.22 29.78 
83.31 10.69 
96. 66 3.34 
74.31 25. 69 
58. 40 41,80 


B 
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lalso submit the table of Augustus S. 
of commoditi 


Relative es in England as between 1800 and 1891. The 
prices of 1 are all placed at 100, and the figures for 1891 indicate the rise 
or fall as compared with 1860: 


paMBSsolinEZEMEE 
to * 06 e ne- en 


BES SRNSERSASSAxgAs 
Ames 0OuUOcOoNOCIUOOoo--]0 


manor — 
Sugar, Java, floating cargoes |... — 
Cofee, Ceylon, plantation low middlin g 48.8 
Coffee, Rio, . ˙— ee) BOR TERU Tn s 26.7 
Coffea, average of 19 and 246 137.6 |... 37.6 
QUA CN CRD art etree torn 2 SER 
Tea, average ene e e k . 
Tea, average of vol. venues — ASTI AE 45.8 54.2 
Iron, SOOO pig. = -z na 
Iron, bars, 
100 53.7 46.3 
100 | 69.5 | 30.5 
100|568| 43.2 
100 | 92.7 7.3 
100 | 75.0] 25.0 
100 05.0] 350 
10 | 0.3] 187 
Jute. good medium r 
Wool, merino, average of Port Phillip, average 
fleece, and Adelaid 288 greas s. 1 60.1 39.9 
Wool, English. Linco! n c FAMEUSE. n | 48.5 51.5 
Sir GIAO. LLL Lr . — 100 88.5 43.5 
Hides, & of River Plate, dry and River 
Piate, x a epe . I NE 45.5 
Fier eB SUE t E E Gaudi mi x 
OW. a ot rsburg, Y. 3 . 
i s 100 50.5 43.5 
100 | 74.1 25.9 
100 | 72.4] 27.6 
100 | 76.4 23.6 
100/744] 956 
100 | 53.3 40.7 
100|73.1] 26.9 
109 | 61.0 89.0 
100 | 76.6 23.4 
100 | 89.5 10.5 
A 100 | 72.0} 28.0 
Average — 100 | 82.1 16.9 
Average of textile materiais 100 | 68.0 32.0 
Average of sundry materials... 100 | 65.3 317 
Average of all articles 100 | 75.4 24.6 
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The Tariff—** Protection? Does Not Protect. 


The tariffs on our rafiroads, under British control, neutralize all alleged 
989 dy duties on imports, A liberty loving people should awake 
tuation. 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN DAVIS, 


OF KANSAS, 


IN THE HOUSE OF KEPEESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894. 

The House having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
tion, to provide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. DAVIS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: For months and months in the last Congress 
and this we have been discussing the tariff." During most 
of that time it has been a merequarrel over schedules. Amere 
game of logrolling—“ You scratch my back and I'll scratch 
yours.” In this manner the tariff discussion is endless. It is 
traveling in a circle and the road never ends. Or, it may be, 
traveling songon an ascending screw thread, each demanding 
higher rates before as the price of votes, until, like the 
law of 1890, known as the McKinley law, it reaches in some 

the prohibitive point, throwing all the immense proceeds 
to the hands of monopolies and trusts,and fails to produce the 
expected Government revenues. 

Mr. Speaker, that form of tariff known as duties on imports 
is of two sorts: (1) For the purpose of securing revenues for the 
su t of government; (2) for the protection of domestic indus- 
org Then (2) we have two mongrel statements of the question 
by the belligerent parties in the endless scuflle. Democrats de- 

a tariff for revenue only (?), with incidental on; 
while Republicans demand a tariff for “ protection," with inci- 
dentalrevenue. And this is the difference between the two 
great political of America who squander millions in this 
endless chorus of chin-music to the utter neglect of the vital in- 
terests of the country. 

In practice it is merely the difference between “ tweedledum 
and tweedledee.” 1t reminds one of the wrangle of the mem- 
bership of a church over the question as to whether Adam ate 
the forbidden fruit because Eve tempted him or because ‘‘ he 
was a bad egg from the beginning.” The quarrel, it is said, 
caused an utter neglect of the vital sey pyres of christianity in 
that particu;ar church, just as our tariff bicke lead to a 
neglect of the vital interests of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, in a former speech I have shown that all tariff 
taxation is paid by the consumers of either the imported or the 

rotected articles. It falls on consumption instead of accumu- 

ation; on poverty instead of property; on wantinsteadof wealth; 
on what the people ERS ee of MR soy have. It tana 
heavily on propert, man an y on property 
few hands. PM a on dollars’ worth of wealth is In the pos- 
session of one thousand men and their families, those people will 
pay one thousand times as much tariff taxes as is collected from 
the same amount of wealth when found in the of one 
man. Tariff taxes fall as heavily on a man worth a hundred 
dollars as on a man worth a million, approximately. 

Hence, Mr. Speaker, tariff taxation a famous scheme for 
making the rich man richer, and the poor man poorer. It is 
utterly im ible under a system of tariff taxation to preserve 
an equitabledistribution of property among the people. Ittakes 
from him that hath not gives to him that hath, or words to 
that eflect. 

While this is true of ali tariff taxation, it is especially true of 
the system of tariff for protection.” Tarif for protection is 
paternalism rampant. It selects its pets and bestowsupon them 
the wealth produced by others. This builds up monopolies and 
trusts which ultimately become sufficiently powerful to dominate 
the Government and to dictate the passage of laws in their own 
interest with an utter dis d ofthe interests of the people. 

In theory a protective tariff is for the protection of infant in- 
dustries. In practice the infant indust must struggle into 
existence às best they can without protection; and it is not until 
they get big enough and strong enough to command votes and 
influence that they receive Un promissa protection. Then the 
bigger and stronger they get more protection they demand 


and receive, and ultimately when full grown they choke downall 
competing ** infants and revel in complete control of the Gov- 
ernment and the people. 

Mr.Speaker, I now come to another partof the subject not 
mentioned by others, and which I will denominate “tariffs.” I 


refer to charges for transportation of goods. All costs for han- 
dling and transportation of goods operate in the same line and 
produce the same results us do duties on goods under a ‘‘ protec- 
tive" tariff system. An article that reaches market cheaply has 
the advantage of a competing article that pays more. Under 
normal conditions the man nearest the market has an advantage 
over the men who are farther away. This axiom surely does 
not need argument. He both sells and buys to better advantage 
than his more distant competitors. 

But there are abnormal conditions created by favoritism, 
under which distancefrom market cuts no figure. There are 
cases in which men a thousand miles from marketcan reach the 
place of selling and buying more cheaply than do their compet- 
itors who are much nearer. There are cases on our own Amer- 
ican railroads where long hauls” are cheaper than short ones 
on the same road and in the same direction. There are 
too, even broader than this, in which goods from Liverpool, 
England, cancross both the Atlantic ocean and the American 


continent and reach San Francisco, cheaper than similar goods 
can be sent from New York, Chicago, St. Louis, or New Orleans 
to San Francisco. 

Mr. Speaker, to illustrate my pos“ ion, I call attention to the 
following document, quoted by m+ Republican ecessor in 
this House, thelate Hon.John A Anderson, of While 


discussing the subject of railroad pools, Mr. Anderson incident- 
ally threw light on the discriminations in railroad tariffs and 
—Á injustice of such discriminations. Mr. Anderson 


Liverpool : 
ts, who were represented by John D. Kernan, of New 
York, as counsel, cited several of discrimination to prove their 
charges. The railroad received 16 cents for transporting 100 pounds of tin 
plate from rtt m to Chicago, after bringing it from Liverpool, while 
the rate on dom ctin from Pnhiladelpi to Chicago was 28 cents. 
After vessels had br t linen from Scotland, to Philadel- 


hia, the railroads charge 46 cents for ‘to Chicago, while the regu- 
ae thts Of inion ANDO D DITES Io TOAT ed ome M E e 


From New Orleans to San Francisco 79 cents a hundred pounds was 
from Liverpool, but if they are 


Orleans to San Francisco as domestic goods the rate is 81.14. 
regular was 81. 
San Francisco only 89 cents. T. 


they etely eliminate competition as if all the roads 
were owned byone man. It is the perfection of pooling, and every member 
of the Commission knows it. Each man of them knows down in 
th ae A are violating the law.— Record, 

With a moment’s thought any business man will at once per- 
ceive that it is quite practicable for a commodity to leave Liv- 
erpool, pay a heavy protective duty in the New York custom- 

and then reach a market on the Pacific coast of America, 
either tobe sold there, or for further shipmentto Asia, cheaper 
than it is for a similar American article to reach the same West- 
ern market from any point in the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It be seen that the discriminations against 
American goods on our own American railroads and in favor of 
British goods, may be so great as to entirely neutralize the 
usual, or even the unusual protective tariff du 

Mr. Speaker, there is still afurther view of this subject worthy 
of serious consideration. I find the follow: statement in the 
Interstate Commerce Report for 1888, page 22: 

A few years since one or more of the trunk lines were carrying ts 
from New York to Chicago at $1 each. When all commissions are ucted 
itis doubtful if they are obtaining very much more now. What le right 
a carrier can have when making a charge like that to one class of passen- 
gers, to charge another $18 is not very obvious.—Interstate Commerce Re- 
port, 1883, page 22. 

Mr. Speaker, those cheaply carried e Bone are brought 
to this country by the ship lines because they desire cargoes 
which can be im free. It is to their interest that the 
m of entry shall not be so glutted that other cargoes can not 

landed. Itisto the interest of the shipowners that the im- 


ts shall be carried inland from New York as speedily 
and as onoapiy as possible. Hence by some understan or 
mutuality of interest, newly arrived Europeans are transported 
from New York to Chicago by the “ trunk lines ” at $1 per head 
while other travelers are cha: $18 per head for the same dis- 
tance. No man can be so blind as not to see and know by these 
facts that our railroads are under foreign control. Having dis- 


cussed this subject recently in an able American journal, pub- 
lished in Indianapolis, the editor speaking of my paper : 


M ge on 
this point, but further by the editor elicits the fact that many of our 
most important lines owned and wholly controlled in England. 


. TTT ——. ee 


con to general understanding, the New York Central is chiefly own 
abroad. He pa, s the Vanderbilts some time ago oaded a large part of 
their holdings in that road on English capitalists. 


the inteests and rights of the Ame 
whole force of this Union, its courts an 
make money out of the people of this ogony T burdensome exactions 
through d vidends on watered stock, is one calculated to excite the most 
livelyaiarm. American railroads for Americans only” would be a timely 
cam n cry. And the only way to insure its tion and secure the 
best results is to wipe out the whole system of vate and corporate owner- 
ship and substitute government:1 agency. "—Non-Conformisti, July 26, 1894. 

Mr. Speaker, with these burning and shameful facts in mind, 
what shall we say of a kindergarten statesmanship which talks 
tariff protection“ while the British managers of our American 
railroads can nullify all such protection“ by discriminating 
charges for transportation in favor of British goods? And not 
only that, but they insist on filling our country with a burden- 
some and dangerous class of immigrants which Europe finds it 
difficult to feed or govern, at a mere nominal cost for transpor- 
tation. Would nota liberal infusion of the old spirit of patriot- 
ism be a refreshing improvement in these modern happy-go- 
lucky” days? 

Let the American flag no longer hang half-mast below the 
the Union Jack! Let it no longer be said that George III has 
conquered George Washington! That American liberty is a 


sham! And that Brother Jonathan pays tribute to John Bull. 


at the rate of millionsand billionsperannum! Oh, for thespirit 
of seventy-six as it blazed forth in the days of our liberty-loving 
fathers! Give us back the vigorous days of Jackson, Bainbridge, 
and Decatur! 

Better that all our ships and all their crews 

Should sink and rot in ocean’s ess 

Each torn flag waving challenge as it went, 

And each dumb gun a brave man's monument, 

Gear he r ef tend n or of brave! 

Give us the peace o! Hoi Iden. 

Mr. Speaker, surely I have said enough to put gentlemen on 
their inquiry and to bring the blush of shame to the cheek of 
every patriot. I have shown that the tariff which merely refers 
to duties on imports is scarcely the beginning of this broad sub- 
ject. There are other “tariffs” known as charges for trans- 
portation,” which operate in the same line as protective tariffs, 
that may be and often are so arranged as to completely nullify 
and neutralize all efforts for the protection of American indus- 
tries" through duties on our imports. This subject is a broad 
one. The aspect of it widens as we get a better view of it. I 
have not yet even hinted at all the facts. Some of them are so 
transcendentally important, and even vital to our American lib- 
erties and interests, that I beg now to introduce the sanguinary 
features of the alien management of our American railroads. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the United States, at the begin- 
ning of the ponsa: century, paid several millions of dollars for 
. the Mississippi River and adjacent territories, because that 

reat river is a publichighway, useful for travel and commerce 
i held by our Government, but dangerous to our safety and liber- 
ties if held orcontrolled by a foreign nation or people. Forthe 
same potent and sufficient reasons, at a later date in our history 
the American people lavished untold millions of treasure and 
poured out precious blood like water, in order to maintain pos- 
session and control of that great public highway and adjacent 
territories. 

These burning facts and these illustrious examples of the 
highest wisdom and patriotism should never be forgotten. 
And then by their side should be placed that other krest fact, 
viz, that we have in this country 170,000 miles of public high- 
ways, a hundred times more important even than the great 
Mississippi River; more important because more extensive; 
more important because they carry a more numerous travel and 
& heavier commerce; more important because they permeate 
every State, county, and neighborhood, and more immediately 
and intensely affect the everyday life and personal and prop- 
5 of the people. 

ese are the indisputable facts in the case, and yet neither 
ed aie nor the Government have taken any special pains to 
re or maintain possession of the great public railroad high- 
ways of the nation; but, on the other hand, they have been 
surrendered into the almost unlimited control of corporations 
whose sole purpose is to tax our people ‘‘all the traffic will 
bear,” to **levytributeat will on all our vast industries.“ These 
highways have been bonded and stocked to twice or thrice the 
cost and equi of the roads. The bonds andstocksare placed 
in the open markets of the world, and the lo t purse takes 
possession and control. In this way, through the ownership of 
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forged capitalization, many of the American railroads are actu- 
ally controlled by the great fund holders and speculators of Lon- 
don, and the freights and fares charged on them are fixed and 
controlled by a British directory. 

These are facts which no man can refute. Now for results: 

First. We have most unjust discriminations for and against 
states, cities, and localities which would never be permitted if 
the roads were subject to American control—subject to the will 
of the American pean. 

Second. We have discriminations through freight charges in 
favor of British goods and agains American goods when being 
transported from point to point on our American railroads. 

Third. We suffer a carnage and cruel waste of human life not 
endured by any people on the globe where the railroads are sub- 
ject to even partial control in the interest of the people. Per- 
sons who have paid no attention to the subject do not realize the 
fearful e of our present UH caes railroad management. 
The official tables of the Interstate Commerce Commission statis- 
tics (fifth annual report, page 68), show the killed and injured 
from 1888 to 1892 inclusive (five years), as follows: 


0,323 
30, 251 
In other words, we are killing and wounding on our railroads. 
an annual average of 36,674 persons. 

All have heard with sadness of the battle of Shiloh, onb of the 
bloodiest ne of the late war. Bryant's History says that 
not far from 100,000 men were engaged on the two sides, and 
that about every fifth man was killed or wounded, making on 
the two sides 20,00) men killed and wounded. 

The tables referred to show the average annual casualties in 
the management of the American railroads to be Seer twice 
as great as the carnage at the battle of Shiloh. The killed and 
wounded at Shiloh, with an aggregate of 100,000 men engaged, 
did not exceed 20,000; the killed and wounded on our rai!roads 
in 1892 were 43,799, and the annual average for five years, as al- 
ready stated, was 36,674 porem 

By comparison of statistics it is found that the slaughter of 

ple by the American railroads is far greater here than in 
ngland, on the continent of Europe, in British India, or in 

Australasia, in proportion to mileage, and many times greater 


in proportion to the number of eng ies carried. (Interstate 
Commerce Report, 1890, pages 58-59; Todd's Railways in Europe 
and America, page 74.) 


The Interstate Commerce Report for 1890, page 336, says: 


The comparative freedom from accidents on the Australasian railwa: 
is es ly worthy of attention. Indeed, for a term of years the lines 
South Australia and Quesnsland were wholly free from accident. 

The same report, on page 334, says: 

The railways in Australasia, with the exception of one or two very short 
lines, belong to the various colonial governments. 

The official figures show that engers are killed and in- 
jured in the United States more than four times as fast as they 
are in England. Todd’s book on railways, referring to Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, British India, and to this country, says: 

A s 
ous to travel in this country than in anyother, The railways of the United 
States have killed and injured 3.3 as many passengers and 6.2 as many em- 
ployés as the other three countries combined. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many causes for this carnage, no doubt, 
but manifestly the greatest single cause is the overwork of the 
men. Our bridges and roads are, of course, kept in less perfect 
order, owing to careless corporate management, than in Europe; 
we may be less prompt in the use of safety a pliances and the 
speed of trains here may be greater than in Euro or India, but 
when it is further observed that in other countries many more 
men are employed per hundred miles of track than in this coun- 
try, the disparity is too great to escape notice. (Todd, page 72; 
Interstate Commerce Report, 1890, page 59.) 

Investigations of accidents in this country have occasionally 
brought to light cases where engineers have been worked fort; 
or more hours without sleep; and in one case, I remember, it 
was reported that a railroad conductor had been on duty fifty- 
four hours without sleep, resulting in a collision that caused 
great loss of life and property. 

These facts and conditions show that the American railroad em- 
ployé is the hardest worked and most cruelly treated man on the 
pages of history, not excepting the negroes of the old South in 
the palmiest days of chattel slavery, when it was boldly claimed 
that capital should own labor." ‘The life of a black man was 
valuable to his master. He was seldom worked to death or 

ushed to the point of worthlessness. A single case of the vio- 

ent death of a slave occasionally 3 in the newspapers; I 
wellremember, would cause a thrill of horror throughout the na- 
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tion, with the exclamation: ‘‘ That hell-born institution must be 
abolished.” And it was abolishea. 

The employé on the Americin railroads has not the financial 
protection which was attached to the black slave. His life is 
worth nothing to the corporation which he serves. Thousands 
of men, impelled by want and starvation, stand ready to climb 
over his exhausted, dying, or dead body to take his place. Nor 
does the publication of his death cause a sympathetic thrill 
throughout the nation, because of the benumbing power of cor- 
porate influence and a misleading Sees: press. At the 
bottom of page 59 of the Interstate Commerce Report for 1890, 
I find the following dry and unsympathetic statement: 

Of employés in the United States 1,972 have been killed and 20,023 injured 
during the year. 

This does not include an average of 14,000 ‘‘ other persons” 
annually killed or wounded. Nota word of public sympathy is 
uttered for the men, nor for their wives and children left in want. 

When these terrible cruelties, arising from slouchy and greedy 
corporate management, have goaded -poor, suffering humanity 
into a strike for bread and life, the corporation kings of the 
rail call loudly for Government protection. Then comes gen- 
eral confusion, miscellaneous shooting, and loss to the public, 
with no satisfactory benefits to anybody. Yet with all its evils 
and casualties the common strike is less cruel and sanguinary 
than the usual corporate management in time of peace. 

The Washington (D. C.) Post of July 16, summing up the losses 
and casualties of the late strike since July 2, says: 

While the list of casulties resulting in the losses of life and personal injury 
directly chargeable to the strike and consequent riots is notso extensive as 
a casual réader of the newspapers would suppose, the number of victims is 
e enough to make a very serious showing. In Chicago and vicinity, in- 

Hammond, eight, and indirectly ten, lives were lost, the victims 
being ed outright or afterwards dying of their injuries, while the num- 
ber of wounded, so far as reported, was 41. 

Two railroad accidents occurred, probably chargeable to the incompetency 
of green men employed to take the places of the strikers, by which two lives 
were lost and four persons inj . The shedding of blood began July 2, 
8 Marshal Logan was slightly stabbed while fighting a mob at 


Further along, the Post says: 


At least nine, and probably ten lives have been lost throughout the West 
outside of Chicago. Four of these—three soldiers and an engineer—by the 
intentional wrecking of a train at Sacramento, 

‘According to this statement the casualties of the strike in two 
weeks were about twenty persons killed and, say, eighty injured. 
Now,letuscomparenotes. When all the roads of this count 
are running under the usual corporate m ement, the casual- 
tiesareover 36,000 persons killed and wounded perannum. That 
would be 3,000 per month, and 1,500 in half a month. On the 
supposition that one-third of the roads of the United States 
were stopped by the late strike, we have a basis for an approxi- 
mate comparison between peace and war. Ifall the roads run- 
ning on a peace footing kill and injure 1,500 persons in half a 
month, then ore-third of the roads would kill and injure 500 

rsons in the same time. This is the average loss on a peace 

ooting under corporate management. In the Debs strike, ac- 

cording to the statement of the Washington Post, the losses 
were about 100 killed and wounded, or one-fifth of the usual 
peace footing casualties in the same time. 

Now, if gentlemen have followed me through this tragic recital 
they will reádily appreciate the inducements causing railroad 
employés to go on strike: : 

First. They have time to wash off the grime and blood and 
smoke, and to enjoy a few nights’ rest in bed. They have time 
to become acquainted with their families, and to learn the color 
of their children's hair and eyes in broad daylight. And as to 
dangers and casualties, they avoided four-fifths of the killings 
and the woundings. On this test comparison the savings as to 
life and personal injuries by the late strike were 400 persons. 
The savings are worth counting in a two weeks’ campaign of ac- 
tive hostilities. 

Reader, did you ever see the inflamed eyes of the half dead 
man at the furnace or the engine after a twenty to forty hours' 
run without sleep? Have you imagined to yourself that that 
noble, brave, but disfi man has a wife and family with 
whom he would be glad to spend a whole day now and then? Do 
you now see why railroad men, bearing all the burdens and 
dangers which are their lot, with frequent insults from brutal 
officials, sometimes strike in the hope of relief? The whips, 
guns, and bloodhounds of al! the old cotton States never worked, 

istressed, and mangled the chattel slaves as the white men 
who do the work on our American railroads are now worked and 
mangled. Chattel slavery recognized a race and color line. 
Corporate slavery includes all men, white, black, and yellow. 
Chattel slavery never killed a man without loss to the master. 
Dorporateslavery is a perpetual carnage of thousands per month, 
with no loss to the masters. With them it is but the swapping 
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of dead or maimed men for sound ones, and the spirit of corpo- 
rate greed maintains its well satisfied complacency. 

Mr. Speaker, we hear much ofanarchy and lawlessness in con- 
nection with the sanguinary and brutal management of our 
American railways. This is not a new subject. Look all the 
way down the pages of history and you will iind it to be a law of 
human nature that men are prone to charge others with the 
crimes which they themselves contemplate or are guilty of. The 
man who steals is always ready to accuse others of theft. In the 
days of chattelslavery in this country the men who were engaged 
tooth and nail fading out the color line by the processes of na- 
ture were always first to brand the abolitionists as amalgama- 
tionists. So, now, this alien and corporate management of the 
American railroads being the most lawless and defiant element 
in this country, never tires through its agents and attorneys of 
branding its vtetims as anarchists.“ Uniformly, with scarcely 
an exception, it is the guilty party who speaks loudest and most 
persistently of the crime in question. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, corporate anarchy and lawless- 
ness is the most dangerous anarchy in this country. The indi- 
vidual anarchist may be imprisoned, or he may be silenced at 
the rope’s end, but, sir, the alien corporasons who control the 
American railroads defy every law of justice, every law of the 
statute books, gnd every law of er: They snap their fin- 
gers in the face of the public and brutally swear, ‘‘The public 
be damned.” 

In my opinion the burning and living question now before the 
people of this country on this subject is this: Can these, our 
Aena bemade toserve the people instead of robbing and killing 

em? This feature of the subject was ably discussed in this 
House years ago by my predecessor, the late Hon. John A. An- 
derson. Icallattention to portionsof hisspeech of April 1, 1886. 
lroad strikes, and the means of pre- 
em, Mr. Anderson said: 

THE ISSUE. 

The exact and only issue now before us is simply this: Shall Congress en- 
act legislation designed to eres m common carriers of any interstate com- 
merce to perform their obligations as such; and, if so, what should be the 
scope, nature, and force of this legislation? This is a very different propo- 
sition from the one whether two parties may have a voluntary arbitration, 
and rests on a different foundation. Becaüse of fact, many of the opin- 
ions and objections which have been urged on the floor against the latter are 
illogical as to the former. Nor is the action of railway employés who choose 
to stop working, or their reasons for so doing, the main question. In so far 
as the “s "of workmen is concerned, in so far as any action of the 
Knights of Laboror the Brotherhood of Engineers, or of allother men, may 
be concerned, the whole of that is a mere incident. The real, the sole ques- 
tion, and the one which I propose to discuss, is whether Congress should 
enact legislation to compel common carriers of interstate commerce to per- 
form their obligations as common carriers; and, if so, what should be the 
scope, nature, and force of such legislation? 

Ow, that raises some other questions which are mue. to be dis- 
cussed. There are limitations imposed upon Congressional action These 
limitations arise from two distinct sources: first, the limitations imposed 
by the recognized and just rights of common carriers; and, second, the limi- 
tations imposed by the Constitution on the exact power of Congress to deal 
with such questions. Coming to the first point, what are the limitations 

posed by the rights of common carriers? 

And as lam extemporanaously, legal gentlemen will kindly ex- 
cuse any failure of one who is not a lawyer to express distinctions of ideas 
by the technical terms of their profession. 


RIGHTS OF EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYE. 


Before en upon that, let us ascertain what are the general and rec- 
rights of the rgo rel and employé in the private industries of life. 
ere is first the ht of the employer to e in a business and conduct 
it according to the laws of the land, and to te te it whenever he pleases. 
There is the further right upon his part to say whom he will employ, how 
long he will continue anyone in his service, when. where, and how that em- 
Mor shall work. Upon the part of the employé is the right to take or the 
rig t to reject employment; to accept certain wages or to decline the wages 
offered. But he is under the obligation to discharge those duties which the 
employer imposes upon him, and which he has agreed to perform, as to the 
time and the manner of his work. Iam speaking now of the general rights 
ot all employers and of all employés. It is ce nly clear that on this gen- 
eral basis, if there be no other limitations, a railway company may exercise 
precisely the same rights as to its employé; that is to say, it may determine 
whom it will employ, what compensation it will pay, what work that em- 
ployé shall do, when he shall do it, how he shall do it, where he shall do it, 
and it may discharge him when it pleases. 
On the other hand, is the right of the employé to take work from the com- 
pany, under this recognition of the conditions, to accept the wages they of- 
er; furthermore, his unquestioned right to reject these wages and his un- 
questioned right to quit in a flash if he pleases. There can be no doubt as 
to these general rights. 
OBLIGATIONS OF A RAILWAY COMPANY AS A COMMON CARRIER. 


But, Mr. Chairman, there is a broad and significant distinction between 
the obligations of the railroad company as a common carrier and employer 
and the obligation of an employer engaged in a private ente 

Take a manufacturer of cigars. for instance. He may continue his busi- 
ness or he may terminate it at will; but can a railroad com as a com- 
mon carrier lawfully refuse to discharge its obligations as such? Notat 
all. There is no obligation either in fact, nor is there obligation which 
under any law can be imposed upon a citizen of the Uni States ME 
him to engage in and continue any private industry. He is free to do so or 
not to do so, as he sees fit. But there is an obligation on the railroad com- 
pany holding the exclusive franchise to use a railroad, and operating that 
att as a common carrier to discharge its advertised duties; to run the trains 
at the hour named, torun them to the places named, to be ready to carry 
for all who may apply, to accept and deliver freight in accordance with its 


venting 


advertised schedule. These are ob! 
nature of the work of a common 
ice holds to the public, for they are functions 
himself. 


More than that, they are obligations that he must either discharge or else 
uit the business, one or the other. No railroad com ean hl say 
t it will not run its Ui 


tions which are imposed by the very 
er,and 8 Lees relation which this serv- 
f which he can not divest 


an interest in the 

And this now makes a ots ‘erence between 

railroad company as an eas E may hold to its ORDOJ andthe rela- 
acturer does hold to his empl 

nor t e State can do 

business; but as to the 


t ree 


. MES 


COMBINATION OF RAILWAY ausge, 
rman, we have reached an area in the world's movement new in 


ough the press and 
E telegraph, owing tothe ede i agri of science in all ot its forms and 


opment of 1101710 Sains an increased personality and man- 
hood, that to-day and as tion we have fully entered that new era when 
combinations on the one Side not only suggest, but force combinations upon 
the other. 


Won ——Á— and we have seen them in this Hall, the combina- 
tions of oe capital. We have had the aoe of railways; wehave 
had the com) tions of vp m pat neg ae Pe impor banking, and of 
railway interests; we have had capital 
what SERA be its c sha we have h: 

Shoulder to shoulder in this abroad all 


the land. 
And what is the result? You now have, on the other hand, precisely the 
You have the combination of the employés of these 


ways so to protect ves against the and avarice of the cor- 
porations that they may secure fair pay for thful work. You have the 
combination of farmers all over the continent see: to themselves 


and to retain in their own rob 
n Au freights; you have the of mechanics, 
to-day—not to such anextent perhaps as will be true next 
ear, end certainly not to such an extent as „ 
p yet to-day the spirit of mutual interest and these 
various combinations of all workmen, and this great 5 so power- 
ful and such direction that it is clear to any man who will look into 
the — that the oe ao Will h 
later, isthe question of protecting 
the railway and other corporations in the great s 
labor and combined ca 

That is the great problem of the future, andthe burning intense issue of 
the hour, as well as the crucial test of American statesmanship. 


COMBINATION OF WORKMEN LAWFUL. 


It is said that when workmen combine they do an unlawfulact. S 
I believe in the divinity of Christ and in salvation by His grace, which I do, 
and that other gentlemen entertain the same belief; we combine, we form a 


ree ten e ri 


pose do no! uniawful, can it be said: 6 
spiracy or ill combine, men do combine. God created them 
tocom Republic the result of combination, and itself a combi- 
nation. 


Moses to say that these men, risking their lives upon the engine, upon the 
whirling trains over the country in the dark, working for pittances in 

—.— that their wives and their dren may have a roof, may have food 
and clothing—to say that the combination of these men is a conspiracy 8 
simply to ma — the ant slander ot a e lobby. There isn 
conspiracy aboutit. They right to combine. 

Now, su 
to work. 


; itis a violation of law. Suppose 
; it is murder, 

have a right to combine so long as they 
unlaw- 


ONE Ido noii 
have tried to s 


they have not acted just ly aswhen the empl combined and 
Winch they QUEBS ROS 90 've done. only po: aie thatenae texas 
the kettle is black the pot at least need not it black. 
the antithesis is usually 


gma een to be the general sentiment of the 
e peonle of the United S 

8288 BY A ASIAT EIAS TO SECURE WORKMEN IS NOT A 

LEGAL EXCUSE FOR STOPPING TRAINS. 

But it is alleged that the combination of . en actor a common 

carrier from the discharge of his duties as such. act or occurrence 

e ipe ates a OE teats Get etch epe wena docere tud 


Certainly under this first exception there can be no 1 25 . The 
action of these men is not the act of God: it is the act o 


Nor can the carrier be ex under the second proposition, because 
these men can not be regarded as a public enemy unt do some un- 
lawfulact. Up to that pans the carrier is not excused by their action. So 
bagi gg under the Constitution and laws of this nation, has 
the right, as to interstate commerce, to nen the common to dis- 
charge his functions as a common and the excuse of a railroad 
company that it is not able to employ men is not a sufficient excuse. Let 
me take an extreme illustration. Say that a 


M cents a day; that the men refuse to accept su compensation; that the 


a ticket can not find others who will work for such that you b 
C road. go to the de t at the hour 
ised and ask the com: to fulfill their contract. ey say, “No; we 


can A TDI do it: — saye no employés." You say, Why have you not em- 
poyan “Wh; they EL. ; "because we have offered the men 12} cents a 

ay and aioe want 15. our answer would be, Very well; pay them 15. 

The excuse of v company would not be regarded as sum cient, either by 
the public or by any court. They can not come before a court and say 
that use of their own avarice, because ot an insufficient payment of their 
men, they are unable to 3 their functions as common carriers, and 
are therefore to be excused. o court would exempt them upon that 
ground. Itwould require them to perform their duties. 


FISH OR CUT BAIT, 


In such a case, what then would remain for the ratway o: com: pany to do? 
Why. to throw up its franchise as a common carrier. perform 
its duty asa carrier or | it must go out of the b 

But some one says, REM SLE. € the b 


road?” esposte a Ya it is and as it is and belongs to the State. 
That is what become: it! It Th lea publie highway; and sone day, before 
res = Sane . lel Fable Rogen " 
reco; e way y 80 asa 
It will decus i that a given Dese ped mde common carrier ENAS the exclu- 
sive chise of so long 


fran freight and passengers upon acertain road, so 
asit 1 that 12 but, if it sees fit to throw up or forfeit this fran- 


chase, then it will held that the Government, or the State, bow offer the 
use of that ite M any other co n carrier who will —— 
the road; and I fan taat Just there wall ultimately be found these ent 
1 —— EM AME DNE, ME 
not go on with 8 public, or refusing to ‘orm 
duties, and attempting to create a public sen -nt against their em- 


These, Mr. Chairman, ns 
from the nature of the subject. 


REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINES AS TO THE POWER OF CONGRESS. 


Icome now to the question of the power of Congress tolegislate upon this 
matter. Here you find two broad and different faiths. 


There pre in some quarters, usually amongour Democratic brethren, 
the idea of a strict construction of the constitutional powers of the General 
doctrine of State hts. On the o hand youhave the 


Government—the 

broader doctrine ot the ee ot the National Government to protect the 

people, to defend and maintain the general welfare.“ I question no gentle- 

"s sincerity in his ms on subject, nor his right toapply them; 

Syed Lane (E ween mas meee WiN be cay part lines, because there 
may be Democrats and Republicans voting on both sides of it. 

I “simply say that, in a general way, the Democratic doctrine is that of 
supreme State ts in State territory, alleged under the UN con- 
struction of the titution; and. in a general way, the doc- 
trineisthatof a Government strong enough and wise enough to protect 
its pope no matter what may be the formof attack, nor where. You nani 
these doctrines, thus broadly distinguished, in their application tothis 
tion. I venture tos t that if there is to be any relief to the people — 
the oppressions of way EA pines it will only be obtained by an ex- 
ercise of the Republican idea of constitutional power, rather than by any 
measure based M cacy the Mon 80 generally and distinctively entertained 
by the Democra: à 

RIGHTS ax THE PEOPLE IN A regret € 


For. sir, in a railway strike there are peuar 
therailway company with its rights; 


There is, first, 
ere is, se pend ae tay the 1 Who 
have their rights; but there is a third a and infini in in- 


terest—that is, the people who are affected on the one hand by the 
of 5 and Loney rs, and on the other the suspension of traffic. 
uppose a strike sho’ be maintained for twelve 


months. — — a merchant in my State should have bought from an im- 
er in New York goods upon a credit of ninety days. S that the 
porter should have given him a credit because of his belief that these 
oods could be carried to Kansas and disposed of promptly, and the notes 
met. Astrike — The OC ORE not be delivered at their destination, 


and the merchant 
In such a case has the importer no ts affected by the strike? Has the 


merchant at home no rights affected by the strike? And s be —— (Iam 
be dependent upo a the goods brought in, d in, and that: for € year thay ehoukl be 
e ent upon the roug an or a ey sho 
deprived of groceries and other m entering into: the comforts or 
constituting the necessaries of ites have have pe no rights? 
Has not the man who is wal for these gs and can not get them, has 
not the wife or the child who ma 


Gzy in need of 9 medicine for the pres- 
‘ected by this continued strike? the 


ervation of life, any rights Has 
products norights? Is not the 


farmer who is unable to sell or ship his 

eral welfare” affected? Has not the Government the power to protect 
masses—this third y in interest as distinguished from the other inter- 
ests? We, as Rep hold that it has. 


EFFECTIVE RELIEF CAN ONLY BE FURNISHED BY REPUBLICAN PRINCIPLES 
AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


More than that, the sympathies of the ublican party, from the day it 
was organized until — i ve been with the masses as against all oppress- 
10g pomene, no matter h t. Their sympathies were with the slave 

the master. sympathies were with the Union as opposed 


to the war of secession. Abel sympathies have been with 5 wili ala from 
that day to this. and on this qu. question their sympathies S 

— corporations and for the great broad masses, no matter how poorly 
no — n poorly fean par poorer they gr 9 — ae vee ore 

he 8 Bt And when t thies shall 
ihe e Republican rpretations of the Constitu! andso apply 
them 7 ge . to perform their duties, DEN gentlemen, 
Kola Rave relist. but not CORO take — securing 
of the t may 
Padi Ue party th e Pao ot meas 
ty o ouses o; ngress. o ni 

to say that the pligi of very many of our Democratic brethren are 


„„ its men 


hat becomes of the - 


Aie Ete Nocte TON DAC NECI R E eee in ae GEE CAT RE SE SS N d 
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not with the masses; not at all. I am discussing this question ona high 

ee oer — general 8 and general facts in their specific effect and 
tion to this great problem of the future. 

we, as 3 hold that under the general welfare" clause of 

the Constitution this Government has the power to compel any railway, 

whether within a a single State or in more than one "ye eoa 2 

be derived from the General Government or OA a 5 . its 


duties, in so far as the failure to perform those du 


the general welfare; and it is only by a 1 rand t Eg tion ot 
this constitutional power to these corporations. tigers 
ful discharge of th na Debe Sac 8 

lef can be obtained and main 


PON OVER INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


on. 
mds on the other side, Log we 


passengers o were passengers 
there were a the company io carry athrough 
[E asan 


SCOPE OF EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION. 
Hon on this subject, First aa to HS ope; 
on on this sub; First as Scope; 
as shall secure the 
best and 
Mr. REGAN. Dene ans my friend away from this constitutional sub- 
ject, will he allow me a question 
1 With the 
Mr. REAGAN. Would it be com 


Mr. pe BS Kansas. No; Lao noe think ie 
Mr. REAGAN. Ba are engin en dee ir ance treatquestions 
between transporters of interstate commerce and their employés and labor- 


do not think it would have power to 


ulate merchants’ but Ido think 1t would have ibis power: to say to 
He highway yo the d imposed by the terms of thas 
vamos ‘orm. uties 
Wale we do no 5 re the power to say that yon 


joy ayes eur d S 


has the power to force a a common carrier to do his work, and 
can excuse him from doing that work except the act of God or of the 
ublicenemy. And if he does not do the work, then he should be com "ne 
doit. But this is a wholly different point from the one reir Saat pe 
in whose efforts to regulate interstate commerce I he fom 7 
this sub- 


nothing 


extent, and our —.— — 
NATURE OF EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION. 


Secondly, as to the nature of that legislation. How can you best appoint 
an agent to act for you? 

There are thousands of questions which will arise, and which must be 
mno examined and decided. To my mind the best agent would be a 

nited States commission—and at the proper time I shall move an amend- 
point—and such a commission should 


to ascertain ai 
ena ir duties, 2525 if not, why they are not. Such a 
commission should have full power to ascertain what are the real difficul- 
ties in the way, and Rn advise Congress what additional remedial legisla- 


tion is necessary in 
My first E to bill before the House is that it is a purely tempo- 
company its 9 


ur epe It is eri on the idea that when a 
e into may, not shall, appoint an arbitrator, and 
other may ay appoint po arbitrator, and these two may appoint a third. 
oes not want to arbitrate it need not do so. There is no 
Therefore if the bill were a law to-day what ditter- 


"That clo in royal purple and Gould, sat back in 
his r for weeks and P treat with his 
em of the ts of the public; ind. he would only 
you et. Just law and refuse to ap: his arbitrator. Then where would 
you be? Just where we are now. 

an y, instead of one merely which would 

disaj „5 in deal with tho fu the future problem, 
as as with the it would oF Beg on RID NS MNT 
a ‘commission, clothed with national authority, per- 
studying all the facts of the blem, sS l on, 80 


POWER NECESSARY TO MAKE LEGISLATION EFFECTIVE. 
The next question is what degree and character of power should be 
to such a commission. The word "arbitrate" means to to 
mine.“ All through this debate gentlemen have 
coe GRO. Ue RE ee, thing. It may be 


ber 

— of arbitration as if 

and in law is al- 
rted this 


strike, and I is 
tional power your would give them 


: 
fil 


is that the arbitrators named under it would be able to ascertain the facts 


ceedin, What good would it do to us or to the country? 
ever. F rmore, in voluntary arbitration you do not need the exami- 
nation of witnesses, but when you come to a wholly different thing, namely, 
to compulsory arbitration, so to speak, or to a exercise of the power of the 


80 through arbitrators in com a public servant as common 
carrier to orm his ob. tion, the there you want power. And any law 
offering y voluntary arb tion,in my oe will fail imm: 

of the ble and essential results, because of a lack of power; 


and that is my main objection to the "bul ‘ore us. 

But when such power is suggested gentleman talk vigorously about 
„moral suasion!“ 

Just how much does Mr. Jay Gould care about “moral suasion?’ How 
much does Mr. Hoxie care about public opinion? If Ja; Aap as alleged 
by the New York Herald of last Sunday, can make out of this strike, by the 
depreciation of px oed and their enhancement after the strike is terminated, 
a large fortune, say $20,000,000, do you not think that $20,000,000 would soothe 
any wounds that m iua have been made in his generous and philant 10 

That moral suasion dodge is too unuttera 
T. 5 questlon ot moral suasion; it 18 a 
ofthe people. It is not a question as to the possi! e —— 
FFF paid £25,000 a year; it is as to the et- 


pus eu bulwark against the brains and 

m” as a bulwar 
of en to leave their employés e the masses whoL ot ang 
less. you want is authori 
whole force of the United States 
fied with nothing less. 


it was proposed that the co have compulsory 
contemplated three groups or sections of three members each, and that 
. ould be an section stenographic evidence 


decision. 

Then in case the arbitration 6 the matter to the 
whole commission, and er dg revision and action D Kouta nt States 
court, in the nature of à j decree, with a penalty of fine or imprison- 
ged | "To such an arole 

tration, and the exercise of such power, the answer is 


Tosuch made 
that you can not compel A: 1o tim t ree d might refuse the ar- 
n Of course the; Wight! "Thai 
tion is entirely correct. y friend from New ersey [Mr. B 11 
thin sald on yesterday that U S Was a dangerous power to vest in a co 
that the court would és {or not wor! is the 


1 


he does not choose to work you can 


Mr. ANDERSON, of pardon me, but he is certainly 
mistaken. Neither under the 8 of my bill, nor under any 3 
law, could an —— be Lr for ME to work ork fori 1 — 
com: 8 e power commission, as wou! 
be advisory, and either party might vi 3 8 power would 
from two sources: t, 


; and — a from a similar belief by the people, thus forming and 
focusing publicc opin 
Bey this the 9 would be without power, and wholly devoid 


must always have pr would retain 
Lepide untila United States court, after an pateris eh of the evi- 
üence and should render its n in the nature of a judicial de- 


cree, to be inforcea me E EE for contempt of court. 
At this pomt the legal power of the United States would act in the pun- 
ishment ot offenses and in the enforcement of obligations. 
DECREE OF A UNITED STATES COURT AS TO EMPLOYÉS. 
a what would bethatdecree? Who would be the parties, and what their 
character and obligations? On the one hand would be acorporation created 
ed 3 the creature of the State, and dependent for life and powers upon 


lative will; a legal fiction, holding the mono franchise 
as LEE ay as a common carrier for vile beris 
ve e 


— 3 ut is precisely — 5 und 
© company. what may ne 

and just what the Gould managers ma; htfully 

of State and National Government to 


, if necessary, of the State "rs epe tee nid tee 
obedience and the public peace. To than this is to 
hold that the 3 De and to do 


vert all government. 


their em és ty of the result, they themsel 
for speculative in the stock m. charged by the New 
eo ee 


nonperf 


duty shall De enforced, and and continued performance 
P Ed 

in all what United attorney, or] or 
President, or what officer of a State has fücial action 
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service by the companies? 1s there no law or no officer charged with its 
execution? Then certainly there should be both, and at once! Is there to 
bean enforcement of law only t the illegal acts of day laborers, per- 
haps at the point of the bayonet, but no enforcement as rigidly against the 
equally ille; acts of incorporated millionaires, while at any moment or 
for any period the pubiic may helplessly suffer? 

These are the issues that blem, illustrated by the latestrike 
and liable to recur anywhere, which gress must meet. For, mind you, 
no matter what may have been the relative rights and wrongs of the parties 
in that struggle, nor how great the patience of the people, in this com: 

ons, and combinations of the millions against a score o 
corporations, these millions, whose patriotic regard for law and good gov- 
ernment is quite equal to that of any millionaire, being voters, sooner 
or later secure their just rights by law. And if it be true that we are now 
without law to ascertain and compel common carriers to discharge their 
duties as such, and without penalties for the punishment of illegal acts by 
— ^ — these defects must sooner or later be remedied, and the sooner 
e 3 

DECREE OF COURT AS TO RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Such a rem was proposed in my bill, as will be seen by the attitude and 
obligations of the company when brought before the court ar the action of 
the commission. The very first proposition submitted would be that the 
failure to run its trains was a violation of its charter and subversive of 
licy; that its excuse, as to the strike of employés, was insufficient 


blic 
Da the result of its own avarice and arrogance; and tit should be re- 
ve carrier or forfeit its franchise 


UO i nts service of an excl 
as su : 

The question would not be one of arbitration between employer and em- 

at was concluded by the action of the commission; the question 
would now be whether the corporation was bound to perform its lawful serv- 
ice, and whether the people had hts in that service which it should 
be made to respect, even if the whole power and Army of the United States 
should be necessary. 

In the event that the court found the company to be without valid excuse 
it would be apt to say: '* We have nothing to do with the question of wages 
or other differences between you and your men; you are a creature of the 
Government, empowered to act as a common carrier, and holding an exclu- 

- sive franchise from the Government to orm this work upon a great 
public road, as the servant of the pie and for the public good; its non- 
performance would injuriously dangerously affect the general welfare; 
poe have the right to surrender your franchise, and may do so at pleasure; 

ut so long as you hold it you must perform the service with regularity and 


atany ce of pride or cash; our decree is that you at once run your 
you 


and that you do or pay whatever you find necessary thereto. Should 

bey this decree failing to run all trains as advertised, we will 

commit your directors and manager to prison until they purge themselves 
of contempt by rendering such obedience.” 

Just one such decision, or even the possibility of it, would forever prevent 
railroad strikes in the United States and assure permanent inforcement of 
the rn of the ic to pened ts tame commerce. Not only would such 
a law be constitu but it would furnish an officer charged with its exe- 
cution in any 5 and would allay all that ganger of lawlessness 
which comes from the espread feeling that there is neither law nor pun 
ishment for corporations. 

The im ent of a batch of railroad directors would speedily teach 
all men that while the Government is strong enough to punish day laborers 
it is also strong and just enough to punish millionaires, and to protect both 


laborer and the public from ruthless by any corporation. 
Here was a proposition to do some ; one recognizing the just rights 
parties in ling equally with and it was dis- 
Labor Committee. So far as the arbitration 


of all the interest, and dea 
cussed and considered by the 
by the commission is concerned, that was wholly without ty; neither 
the MT nor the employé could be bound or punished by it, and hence 
the rights of each were equal. As to a decree of court, that decree would be 
a t any unlawful deed ot the men, just as is now the case; but it might 
be against an illegal act of the company, and just this was the real dan- 

ger as foreseen by the railway lobby. At present either there is no law or 
certainly no enforcement of law such illegal acts on railways, and 
the corporations prefer “to be let alone!  —CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 
1, 1886, pages 3019 to 3021. 

On a former occasion, December 8, 1882, discussing some im- 
portant features of this railroad subject, Mr. Anderson said: 


Co: , then, to the second element of the charter, let us inquire what are 
the specific kaners usually granted to a railroad company? They are all 
e general reply, the pome to build and operate a railway. 

And that raises the question, what ís a railway? In the modern sense it 
a road formed by iron or steel rails, affording one or more ct tracks. 
The common road presents a broad surface, over which any description of 

vehicle may pass. A railway presents a track along which only flan 

wheels can run. And this fact, — aor po with the su ority of a locomotive 
ex 


over other motors, es all vehicles except cars and engines. 
But what is its 1 status? When completed, is it the private perty of 
the men who built it, and therefore to be used for their pec profit, 


ust as a coal mine is worked for the profit of its owners; or, on the other 
is it exclusively owned by the State, and therefore to be used for the 
benefit of the public and under the regulation of law? 


A RAILROAD IS A PUBLIC HIGHWAY. 


That it is a public ca tat in precisely the same sense as is a county road 
is historically and judicially certain. Before men occupy the territory the 
whole of itis an open highway for travel. With settlement and fences comes 


is solely the gative of the community, through its 
biic roads shall be, when they shall be built, 
e private land of individuals as may be re- 
q „ to build the road either directly or by an agent, to pay for it, and 

| to preserve it free from obstruction for the public use and good. 
; he better a road may be the ter is its benefit to the community; so 
; mM in time a turnpike or 8 street supplants the original earth 


road. 
But this fact, so far from rendering the street something other than a pub- 

| lic highway, makes it all the more a public dem d Then comes a railway 
; as the greatest improvement over a turnpike which the genius of man has 
į yetdevised. Itis the very perfection of roads; and this fact, so far from 
stripping it of the character of a public highway,rather intensifies that 


character. 
The only instance contrary would be that of a railway built by a n 
on his own land and for his own use. It would be a private railway es 
the drives through his field would be private roads. But a railway which 
passes over the land of many different ownerscan only be built by the State 
and MAPS highway, because no other authority may seize the private 

| land ed for the road; nor may the State take the private property of 


one man and devote it to the private use of another man or a company; it- 
can only be taken and used for the public good. 

Itis for these reasons that, as far back as history goes and under ev 
code, highways have alone been built by the State. and when built have al- 
ways been and always must be public property and publichighways. * * * 
That a railway isa public highway, built, owned, and exclusively controlled 
by the State, is a fact universally recognized in American legislation and 
affirmed by all courts. But if this be true, how does it happen that private 
persons are willing to devote their private means and labor to the creation 
ot propery which can only be owned by the community? Do they not ac- 
quire certain rightsin the road? Ifso, what are these rights, and in what 
way do they affect those of the people as to the use of the road? 


THE STATE BUILDS THE RAILROAD, 


road: First, 
directly and by its ordinary officers; or, second, indirectly and by private 
And there are two 


First, by adirect tax u 
enues: or, second, v a direct tax u 


road, to be collected by other than its ord: therers. 
In the construction of a EOM State generally adopts each of the lat- 
ter methods: First, by constituting a designated company as its agent for 


building a specified line; and second, by authorizing this agent to collect 


gnized 
use of a public highway is robbery on land and at sea per 
MA mt pep is evident. 
When this power is delegated by the State to individ it is termed the 
franchise of charging tolls, namely, the right to exact a price for the use of 
property which belongs to the community.” 


THE RIGHT TO CHARGE TOLL A VALUABLE CONSIDERATION, 


This franchise is Seong e most ancient and valuable items of public 
property. and has always n a source of vast revenue, It may be granted 
yy the sovere: as a free gift or as a substantial consideration for services 
rendered, and English history abounds with instances of both kinds. 
Now, it is this franchise, and nothing else, which the State offers as a valu- 
able consideration for the building of a m It is this franchise, and 
no else, which the company accepts as a full equivalent for its private 
means and work in constructing the road; and the franchise alone which It 


ht 
tions as the State may presc * 
re pays for 
it out of its 

him the 


the power of ax m ture, either State or national, ultra vires, and would 
di null and void by every supreme court.. 
The only powers which can le; y 


delegated to a company for the con- 
struction of a road are, first, the authority to build the e; second, the 
rightof eminent domain; third, the franchise of collecting toll; or, fourth, if 
an additional consideration be necessary, publie lands, credit, or money. 
But when built, and forever thereafter, that road is the sole property of the 
State, and is a public highway exactly as is a street or county road. 


POWER OF THE STATE TO FIX THE RATE OF TOLL. 


It is perfectly clear also that the franchise of charging toll when exer- 
cised by the Coney. is qualified by all the limitations which govern it 
when exercised tly by the State itself. A fountain can not higher 
thanits source. The Jon of the State to determine the rate of charge is 
the most important of these limitations. This power remains in the State. 
Itcan not legally delegate the right to another nor divest itself of the obli- 
gation to exercise the right, because to with this power would be to 
place its subjects at the sole mercy of the grantee, who by fixing extortion- 
ate ch: might cally debar all other persons from the use of the 
road, so convert a public highway into his own private add 3 

The sovereignitself, though supreme, is bound in its use ot mh 3 
by principles of justice supreme considerations of public policy, the 

f of which is that it shall act for the public good. Hence it can not part 
with the right of declaring that tolls *'shall be fair and reasonable," be- 
cause this right resides in the opa rather than in the sovereign, and is 
a limitation upon the very power of the sovereign. It is equally binding on 
the Government, whether it collects toll directly or by anagent, and whether 
ent as a free gift or for a valuable consid- 


ligations of public policy and the duty o 
tion or oppression. 
CORPORATIONS AT THE MERCY OF THE STATE. 

If it be said that the existence of this inalienable power in the State 
leaves the company wholly at its mercy and to such an extent that it may 
fix the tolls at merely nominal rates, and so destroy the value of the fran- 
chise, I admit the fact. There can be no doubt of that. But there was no 

ble doubt of it centuries before the com; es accepted the franchise. 
— i D Benes * the franchise 
as imposed by the of governments and the decrees of “courts since 
civilization logan: and 7 


DUTY OF STATE TO FIX RATE OF TOLL. 
While the Legislature can not divest itself of the obligation to protect its 


subjects against extortionate tolls, it may delegate the function of fix 
perm rate of charge, either to its own ions or to a company. BA 
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since this right inheres in the sovereign alone, he may at any time resume 
its exercise. The determining of rates by the com is solely a minis- 
terial and not at all an original act. The rates themselves have not the nature 
of a bargain between the company and its customers, but a wholly different 
nature, namely, thatof a compensation paid by a traveler to the State for 
the use ofa public road—a toll. This being the case, what should be the ver- 
dict asto the manner in whicn the com s discharge the trust of making 
and the schedules? Is it not time that the sovereign resumed the 
exercise of his proper function, and high time that just principles shall gov- 
ern the construction of railway tariffs? . 

If the State itself were determining the tolls on a turnpike, would it ever 
dream of the “competition” theory or of competitive points"? Its chief 
object in building a hway being to accommodate the public rather than 
to fill its coffers, would it charge the traffic all it will bear"? Whatever 
may be the answer given, there can be no difference of opinion as to the re 
rehensible conduct of the corporations in this matter. If, from this stand- 
point, anything can be more surprising than the very idea that railroad 
rates as at present framed and shifted are really tolls, it is the faci that the 
State ever permitted the function of fixing the rates to be assumed by a com- 
pany which kets them. 

Thus far I tare been speaking of a railroad as distinct from the company 
which builds it; of its character asa public highway, of the rights of the 
people to use it as such, of the nature and qualifications of the franchise of 
toll, and of the rights of the company and of the State in the exercise of this 
franchise. 


COMBINATION OF FUNCTIONS BY RAILROAD COMPANIES, 


But at this point let us examine another element of the problem, one which 
springs from the characteristic difference between a railroad and all other 
roads, namely, that only cars and locomotivescan travel uponit. These are 
80 caine A and useless for any other purpose that but few persons can afford 
to own them. 

As in the case of stage coaches or steamboats, the general public finds it 
cheaper to hire from them who do own them. The first idea respecting the 
railway, both in England and America, was that the vehicles passing over 
it were to be owned by many different parties, and all of them distinct from 
the company having the franchise of collecting toll, just as in the case of a 
turnpike; and for years this was the practice. But in time it was found to 
be more economical, and therefore better, that the company holding the 
franchise should aiso furnisn the engines and afterwards tne cars, though 
many of us remember freight cars that were owned by private merchants. 

The general practice to-aay is that a railway company performs three 
functions: First, that ot a collector of tolls from vehicles or persons pass- 
ing over a public highway; second, that of an owner of engines and cars, 
who is entítled to compensation for their use; and third, that of a commoa 
carrier who engages in the business of transporting freight and passengers. 
Each of these is a separate and distinct function; each nas separate privi- 
leges and distinct obligations: but neither of them, nor all of them when 
combined, are freed from the restraints of established law or placed beyond 
n» power of the State in prescribing and enforcing the respective rights of 

ts subjects. 

OE nolittle of the confusion in the public mind as to the present 
rights of railroad companies arises from the failure to se te these three 
functions and to analyze the precise nature and obligations of each. Yet 


we are familiar with the rights and duties of a person who has the fran- 
chise of collec tolls on a bridge or turnpike; also those of a liveryman; 
also with those of a stage or steamboat company which acts as à common 


carrier; and there need be no great perplexity because of the fact that the 
modern op sinha e on combines all of these in its work, and often the 
additional of a telegraph. express, or hotel company. The combina- 
tion does not increase a singie one of its privileges over those by 
an individual engaged in the same line of business, nor affects by a hair's 
breadth a single one of its obligations and responsibilities to the public. 
Because, the o and gleaming fact that a Eerie is a public high- 
way, with all its consequences, remains wholly unalte by the other fact 
that the toll-gatherer may also own and run a line of coaches over it. Any 
other person may legally do the same; but no person may own that h- 
way, or use it except under such regulations as the State shall be 
concerning the meeting and passing of vehicles, weight of load, rapidity of 
motion, or rate of toll. Whatever these regulations may be, they rest 
ually upon all ties who move vehicles over the road, be they indi- 
duals or corporations, private travelers or common ers. These laws 
'w out of the Pde tee af right of the State to declare the mode and con- 
fitions under which public property may be used, and are wholly different 
from another set of lawa out of the wholly different power of the 
ep i to so regulate the business of common carriers as to protect the 
public from injury or extortion. And this latter power and latter code are 
more ancient the former. * 


POWER OF LEGISLATION TO CHANGE A CHARTER. 


With respect to the point so often made that the charter of a company is 
a contract, that the State cannot “impair th obligation of contracts,” and 
therefore that the Legislature is barred fro... imposing new obligations or 
changing privileges already granted, it will be sufficient torecite a Supreme 
Court d: on in the case of Peik, rendered by Chief Justice Waite. Itis 
rather a question as to the power of a Legislature to modify its action than 
one involving the relation of the roads and the ons. 

An analysis of the exact functions performed by ur dy ovens will 
satisfy any disinterested man as to the absoluteright ofa lature toreg- 
ulate their entire business by stringent laws inexorably enforced. If the: 
true legal status be that of toll-gatherers on a public Tg agen then the pro- 

etary right of the sovereign to fix the rate of toll cient. Butit 
hey have an additional status as a renter of e es and cars, or as public 
carriers, then the police jurisdiction of the State and its inalienable obliga- 
tion to protect its subjects covers the whole field; while the fact that these 
corporations embrace so many different functions, each of which is affected 
with a public interest,” isa cumulative authority as well as an imperative 
necessity Ls lnc eer Taken together and as a combined whole, these 
'wers conclusively and completely b under the jurisdiction of a Leg- 
ature every such company transacting business upon its territory. 

If the great POR M which underlie the respective rights and obligations 
of the State, of the people, and of the corporations in the momentous serv- 
ice of transportation have been made the least clearer or more forceful to 
the average citizen, my p e has been fully accomplished. Unfortu- 
nately the glaring proofs of the crying necessity for legislative enactment 
against the extortions daily practiced by the companies are as numberless 
as autumn leaves. I sh not recount them. Perhaps they may best be 
summarized and emphasized by presenting the view of the subject as taken 
by the corporations. 


A RAILROAD ATTORNEY'S VIEW OF THE SUBJECT, 


As seen by a railroad brant through the mellow sunshine of an invig- 
ora’ Salary, it is substantially this 


That a railway, having been built with the private capital of the sharehold- 
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ers (usually a quite different class from the bondholders), is the sole and ab- 


solute perty ofthe company; that it is to be used, like other private prop- 
erty, . arit ard 5 and exclusively for the pecuniary benefit of its corporate 
owners; that the function of establishing and changing rates is thesovereign 
prerogative of the company and 1s to be exercised with an eye single to ex- 
torting the last ble cent from the public; that the theory of legislative 
regulation of way tariffsis bold communism and its advocates dema- 
gogues; that as to the people—“ Oh, the people be —! that when a rival 
company proposes to compete, neither it nor the community has any rights 
which their royal majesty is bound to respect, a new line being a ruthless in- 
vasion of their sacred territory“ and black rebellion against their imperial 
authority; that a railroad ‘‘ war“ (paid for by others) is a gallant vindica- 
tion of their heroism and sovereignty, thatthe only thingnecessary to 
in the millennium is a universal pool,“ enforced by national law, whic. 
shall wholly wipe out the evil of “competition” and permit the Gone peers 
to give undivided attention to the great work of collect wall the traffic will 
bear." That a corporation is the grandest invention of the age for esca 
human and divine law. That having no material body to be kicked it can 
not be punished for swindling shareholders by watering stock, for defraud- 
bondholders by withholding dividends, for usurious extortions from 
ppers, for insults to 8 for evasion of national and violation of 
State law; that having no soul to be damned, or none worth damning, it is 
free to corrupt conventions, bribe legislators, control Congressmen, own 
United States Senators, and perhaps weirdly modulate the opinions of a 
United States supreme judge; that the responsibility of its agents, even for 
being an agent, canceled by the power of the company; that it may with 
8 habitually commit or cause to be committed series of crimes 
which if proven upon an individual would cons: him to the penitentiary 
for life; and that it pay do all these things with a brazen shamelessness 
and arrogance which incline the average American to turn for consolation 
to the doctrine of future punishment. I may not have quoted the precise 
language ot SEE ak dng attorneys, but have gotten in most of the facts. 
The contrast between these two views of.the same subject is vivid and 
glaring. Which of the two is correct, and which shall prevatl?—CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 1883, Appendix, pages 6 to $. 


Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the American railroads, as public 
highways, legally and rightfully belong to the people. The 
lands on which they are located were granted for public high- 
way purposes, and for no other. As public highways they have 
not been and can not be legally alienated to any private or cor- 

orate ownership. This position being correct, the General 

overnment in the interest of the people should at once assume 
controlof its own property. It may and should do so, on the 
ground of incompetency, dishonesty, and inhumanity on the part 
of the present managing corporations. 

After this step has been taken the corporations, or such of 
them as have not by fraud and pi violated and forfeited 
their charters, should be invited into the courts to adjust such 
equities as may be due them. It will be time enough, Mr. 
Speaker, to arrange tne details of Government control and man- 
agement when the people have awakened to the full importance 
and necessities of the situation. In my opinion the present un- 


[om extortionate, and inhuman corporate management, in the 

nterest of our alien enemies, should cease at once and forever. 
In the reports of the testimony before the investigating com- 

mitt of the recent railroad strike, I find the following: 


NO WEAPON BUT THE STRIKE. 


F. P. McDonald, a Chicago and Great Western engineer, said that his em- 
ployers sometimes eine a ed him to remain on continuous duty from sixty 
to seventy-two hours without rest. He told of the blacklisting of several of 
his fellow-workmen, and gave a long account of the strike on his road. 

*I am opposed to strikes in general," said Mr. McDonald, * but when the 
Federal Government will do nothing for us and we have no weapon but the 
strike, we must use it. If it were not for strikes tbe railroad men in this 
country would be working for one-half the yay eer. are now getting.” 

McDonald told how it was impossible for to obtain employment after 
the Burlington strike, when he was blacklisted. The com s influence 
was used against him, he said, even to the extentof protes to Governor 
Francis, of Missouri, Mr. McDonald's appointment as oil tor at St. 
Joe. Replying to Commissioner Kernan, McDonald sald he knew of no 
cases where striking members of the American Railway Union, while ab- 
staining from violence themselves, instigated it on the part of others. 


* COULD NEVER BE EMPLOYED AGAIN. 


C. B. St. Clair, a railroad man, last employed by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, came next, and testifled that he took no active in the 
strike because he had been laid off from work before the strike was de- 
clared. He was a member of the American Railway Union. He applied for 
work to the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul trainmaster when the strike 
ended, but was told that he never would be employed again on that system. 
He could not berecommended to any other roadeither. Hehas been unable 
to get employment on any other road because of thisblacklisting. Witness 
also told the commission that he had been blacklisted in 1892 because he re- 
fused to go to work before he had recovered from injuries received in the 
service of the Burlington road, and would not waive his claim to back ben- 
efits under the com anys mutual benefit association. 

A newspaper dispatch respecting a bad railroad wreck on last 


Sunday, in Missouri, contains the following: 

Fireman F. P. Skyles, who escaped death in the Santa Fe wreck at Lex- 
ington Junction, Mo., Sunday morning, has reported the affair to Superin- 
tendent of Machinery John Player, which leads a good many railroad men 
to believe that E eer Humphrey, who was crushed beneath the locomo- 
tive, was dead before the collision occurred. The theory is that he was 
frightened to death. 

According to Skyle s report he went over to Humpbrey's side of the cab as 
the train approached Hurdiand, and said: * Bill, it was at Gibbs we had 
orders to stop, wasitnot?' Just then the headlight of the westbound train 
showed around the curve. Humphrey did not reply to his fireman's re- 
mark, but looked straight ahead as if fascinated by the rapidiy Lg pe | 
light of the other train. He did not reverse his e e, although his han: 
was on the lever, or set the emergency brake, or otherwise c his es 
sition. Skyles spoke to him and noticed that his eyes had assumed a 
glassy expression. As the two trains were almost upon each other Skyles 
jumped, and a moment later the crash came. 


Humphrey was probably on one of those long runs without 
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rest, and if so must have been more dead than alive. To permit 


such men to have charge of a train is nothing short of murder, 
and should be punished as such. - 
A recent dispatch from St. Paul, Minn., says: 


LEAVING THE COUNTRY—RAILROAD MEN GOING TO SOUTH AFRICA, HAVING 
BEEN BLACKLISTED HERE. 

As a result of their connection with the recent great strike, a large num- 
of railroad men in this city are arrangements to leave this 
country, they have been placed on the black list on all the railroads 

can secure no work, no matter whether there are vacancies or not. 

About forty of these have made preliminary arrangements to go to the 

of Good a e eem er Ye South Africa, and others are talking 
razil. 


Hard times here, work elsewhere, and chea: on largely infiu- 
enced them, although they claim that the ctpal cause is that they are 
marked men and have no chance whatever of pe igh enin in this country. 
The men are given a notice each road for ich they are working stat- 


occurs 
warning to other companies not to em 5 "" thia is simply a 

State Boller Ciar wo fs a practical en 
at the end takes bread and butter outotazasieamouth.” 


Kerwin, formerly of the B have brought suit against the company 
on the charge of blacklisting. ey claim they have secured ons on 
the Northern Pacific, and later lost them because of letters from the Bur- 


Inspector Clark is giving the men, for their use in fo countries, a note 
stating their proficiency as 0 and with each a letter from 
Governor Nelson confirming their citizenship as Americans. Many of the en- 

Clark and will run thrashing 


ooking for jobs on stationary 
and 400 such men in St. Paul and as many 


Hero we have the same British tyranny which drove our lib- 
erty-loving fathers from their homes in the Old World to the 
wilderness of the new. Is it possible that we mustsurrenderthe 
best manhood of this country by expatriation, and that the 
United States must become a mere satrapy of the British em- 
pire! Fobid it, Heaven! 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I have made myself understood on this 
tariff question. It is broad and comprehensive. There is a 
tariff for protection“ of home industry, and there are tariffs 
for urea timent: which may, and frequently do, nullify and 
abolish protection that may be had through duties on im- 

And ues a tariff oe 3 whic. 3 = 
men of poverty, pampers the men of property. ere 
also, a tarif for protection of American . — and there are 
tariffs for the transportation of men which fills the country with 
the lowest-priced labor of Europe in competition with our home 
workers. 


Then there is sometimes said to be a tariff for the protection 
of the American farmer, calculated to build up for a home 
market for his products; but there are also tariffs for trans- 
portation which use up all his profits, and in some cases the en- 
tire s of his labor. And in connection with these ex- 
orbitant and unjust tariffs for transportation there is a brutal 
corporate management which oppresses and murders men by 
the wholesale, as is witnessed nowhere else on the globe out- 
side of the United States. A 

Mr. Jefferson uttered a truth when he said that men never 
right their wrongs as long as the wrongs are sufferable. Mr. 
S er, how long will the men who arose in their might and 
abolished the slavery of another race lie quietly down and suf- 


fer the enslavement of their own brothers and children by an 
alien enemy? 
The British historian, Sir Anthony Froude, has said, The 


endurance of the inequalities of life by the poor isthe marvel of 
human society." When and where has there been a greater in- 
equality, or greater endurance than that now witnessed in 
America under the merciless plutocratic management of the 
American railroads by our alien enemies? 

The great Mirabeau of France said: ‘‘ When has the people 
complain the people are always right.” The people—the long- 
suffering, patient, and đeeply pe one of this ur ie 
are at last beginning to complain. t there is hope. e 
voice of complaint at present is but a moan, but it indicates that 
there is life, and that our redemption is yet possible. 

Mr. Speaker, the people are beginning to study the subject of 
tariffs in its broader sense. A sham fight over duties on im- 
ports will not much longer blind men to the true condition of 
the country. Among the first things that they will learn will 
be the fact that most of the tariffs on railroads are collected to 
pay interest and dividends on fraudulent bonds and watered 
Stocks, which represent nothing but unadulterated rascality, 
and that the proceeds go mostly into the coffers of alien pluto- 
crats, who manage our railroads wholly and solely for rod aridi 
benefit and emolument. From this they will very naturally in- 
fer that if all fraudulent capitalization should be abolished 
aoe rige of the present tariffs for transportation would be 
sav 


The next discovery would be the fact that at least $200,000,- 
000 could be saved by equity and unity of management. ore 
than that is now spent by competing 3 fighting each 
other and wrecking each other's for speculative pur- 
poses, and in the strikes of men for living wages and fair treat- 
ment. Unity of management means Government management, 
as is now more or less the case in all the great coun- 
tries of the world. Government management means responsi- 
ble management. It means equitable management. It means 
that more men will be employed on the roads. It means shorter 
hours and better pay for the men, and that the public will be 
better served at lower rates for travel and traffic. 

In Germany the average for passengers is 1 cent per mile, 
There is nothing paid on watered stocks, and there is an ample 
surplus in the treasury at the end of the year. Under Govern- 
ment ment railroad strikes and the useless eei Jas 
trainsand the reckless loss of life and property will cease. v- 
ing studied the gre ae thus far, I assume that an awakened and 
educated people will not cease until the details of the entire 
problem will be justly and equitably solved. 

Mr. Speaker, if asked how I would raise the uisite revenues 
for the support of the Government, I reply that I would tax the 
large incomes, large legacies, and large landed estates of those 
thirty thousand millionaires who now own more than half of all 
the great wealth of this country. I would tax men who have 
wealth,instead of those who have not. I would adopt the plan 
suggested by Mr. Jefferson in 1785, when he said: 


uality of rty is to ex- 
to tax th MERE Dori 
rise. Wherever 


any country 
laws 


ttle portion 
der part of a state.—Ban- 
croft's History of the Constitution (unabridged), pages 464, 465. 

There, Mr. S er, is the whole thing in a nutshell. We 
should tax wealth in geometrical progression as it increases, 
leaving small wealth untouched. This can only be done through 
a properly arranged system of taxes on the higher aggregations 
of wealth, leaving small estates untouched, as suggested by Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Mr. S r, I desire to say in closing that the People's party 
to which I belong, is op to the present system of so-called 


“protection” through duties on imports. We are d to 
e paternalism which inspiresit. Weare also op to that 
system of t rtation tariffs now enforced by the British 


ment of our railroads, which abolishes all justice and 
equity in production and commerce in the interest of alien ene- 
mies 


Populists are to the brutal corporate management of 
our American roads, which robs our people at will and mur- 
ders them by the thousands per annum, as in a continuous bat- 
tle. We are opposed to that imperial despotism and oppression 
which starves and forces men into strikes and other untenable 
and illegal positions, that they may shoot them down at will, 
with the evident ultimate intention of erecting in this country 
a military despotism on the grave of American liberty. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, in spite of the assertions of the pluto- 
cratic and its friends and supporters to the contrary, I 
desire to say that the Populists are opposed to strikes and to 
the corporate greed and crueltiesthat compel them. The most 
„dangerous and lawless movement” known among ci na- 
tions is the present corporate management of American rail- 
roads. It robs the people at will and enslaves and murders men. 
It is many times more sanguinary and brutal than the wr al 
ment of similar railroads in any part of Europe, or in British 


India; and it is five times more cruel] and sanguinary per day 
and per hour than the late unparalleled strike. Populists are 
opposed to this greedy and mnguinary corporate ement 
oF our railroads, and to the labor strikes which it produces. 


The plutocratic press favor and defend it, and would rather erect 
a military despotism on the grave of American liberty than to 
see it changed or abolished. 

The people of this country have their remedy. It is peaceful 
and effective. It consists of agitation, education, and voting, 
We yet havesome rightsin the public printsand on the hustings 
and we yet have access to the ballot Sy provided we can but 
reach it without“ stepping on the grass.” On the other hand, 
we see rising up in the near future a military despotism seeking 


excuses for its own creation and growth. And we have a states- 
manship eager to wear out its lungs *indorsing and congratu- 
lating the coming autocrat. 
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Every march on Washington,” every labor strike, and every 
destruction of mines, bridges, and railroads is but a further ex- 
cuse for the plutocrats to increase and use without restraint the 
military power. 'The forces which must guard the roads and 
mines guard and control the elections. The ballots must 
speak as the bayonets direct, and liberty will be dead. This is 
precisely what our tyrants desire. It is the food—the tyrant's 
plea of necessity—on which our new military despotism grows 
and fattens. 

Ibeg of my oppressed and starving countrymen, in God's name, 
to desist from Rut strikes and violence! Keep the peace, study 
well the lessons and causes of our new slavery, organize, and on 
the *idesof November" march in peaceful bands to the elec- 
tions, Cast the silent and lawful ballots of free men, and then 
wait to see them fairly and lawfully counted. "Vote for your 
friends and against your enemies. 1 

This was the plan marked out by our liberty-loving fathers. 
It is our only means of escape from a fast-coming despotism 
which will regard no rights of either States or persons, whose 
impelling spirit is corporate greed, and whose means of govern- 
ment are the beak, the talon, and the thunderbolt.” Against 
these portentous and thickening dangers we have the intelli- 
gent ballots of free men. Like the dew and the sunshine, they 
are quiet and peaceful, yet more effective for good than the cy- 
clones of anarchy. The ballot is our sheet anchor and only 
hope. Let ususe it! 


The Irrigation Problem—Should the Arid Lands be Ceded to 
the States? 


SPEECH 


HON. HENRY A. COFFEEN, 


OF WYOMING, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 15, 1894. 

The House ha in consideration the report of the House conferees on 
the sundry civil bill— 

Mr. COFFEEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Although my time is greatly limited in the 
face of the overwhelming importance of some of the questions 
raised in the motion of the chairman [Mr. SAYERS] to adopt 
the conference report on the sundry civil appropriation bill, I 
desire to give reasons for protesting against some features in 
that bill as now reported. * 

It would almost seem that the personal wishes of Senators in 
the shape of amendments can at any time be fastened upon the 
House bills when sent over to the Senate; and so upon this sun- 
dry civil appropriation bill sent to the Senate there was en- 
graited an amendment, an PUBCON ORAE little amendment, 
appropriating or donating to the States in the arid region of the 

est about 15,000, 000 acres of the public lands. 

And so this bill came up again in the House during my ab- 
sence, where a substitute for the Senate amendment was offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE],chairmanof the 
Committee on Public Lands, and adopted by the House, which 
substitute follows the general line of the Senate amendment, 
but, as I believe, is possibly better, as it seeks to provide better 
safeguards against theschemesof land-grabbers. Now, I desire 
to state my objections to this feature of the bill again reported 
from conference for our adoption. 

In the first place it is wrong as a method of procedure to 
attach such legislation, giving away such vast areas of public 
lands, by an amendment tacked to an appropriation bill, and 
such a procedure would have been clearly out of order and so 
defeated, if this great gift of public lands had been so under- 
taken in the House. 

The originators of this measure, further, were aware probably 
that no such legislation could have been carried through this 
House if offered as an original bill and thoroughly discussed on 


its merits. 1 
against this method of railroading a vicious 


So I now protest 
measure through this House, and regret exceedingly that I was 


unable to be present last week when the land donation scheme 
was first reported to this House for adoption. 

Suspicion thus attaches to this legislation by the very method 
and means used to secure its passage through this House. 

Why was not the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands per- 
mitted to properly consider this im 

Why is this so-called gift of a 


rtant measure? 
on acres of desert land of- 


fered to each of the States and Territories in the arid region 
before they have even asked for it? 

Why are the Representatives and Senators in this Congress 
rem ipsis irrigation as a means and necessity of agriculture 
is own and buf little understood now rushing forward to 
throw the remaining unreclaimed, unirrigated desert lands 
upon the States and people of the arid region before the people 
of those regions have a fair opportunity to be heard upon the 
question. 

THE SCHEMES OF LAND SYNDICATES NEED WATCHING. 

Will it not occur to you, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, that 
there may be vast syndicates of land speculators now as always 
watching with ee ifn to get possession, by the looseness of 
your legislation, of millions of acres of the people’s inheritance, 
the requisite for their future homes—the public lands of the 
country—which they can not possibly do under the Federal land 


laws as they now exist? 

Where and when have public lands ever been turned over to 
the States in hurried and loose methods without resulting in 
gigantic land frauds and plunder by land grabbers? 

Again, you know, at least you have heard, that these lands 
are useless for anything but grazing purposes until they have 
at great expense—that is, at an expense of from $5 to $15 per 
acre—been reclaimed by irrigation, and whoever reclaims thege 
lands by the construction of irrigating canals and ditches must 
first go to this expense before the lands are suitable and avail- 
able for homes for settlers. 

These settlers of the future must and will come from all parts 
of the United States, from your own States, South and East and 
Central, to settle on these lands when reclaimed if offered, as 
you hope they may be, at reasonable rates. 

You do not provide any saf as to rates that shall be 
given to settlers. Thus you in Congress would throw this vast 
expense upon the people of the Westin the arid region neces- 
sary to pre these lands for your own people to come and 
settle and live upon them. 

You either expect this to be done by our arid land States or 
you expect land speculators and land syndicates to do it, in 
which case you know all settlers will be at the mercy of the 
speculating corporations, and you know what kind of mercy is 

ely to be shown to home-seekers corporate greed t 
never yet exhibited any heart or soul, however much they ex- 
hibit Ur beue organs of absorption. 

But the gentlemen who favor granting these lands to the 
States will tell us they (the States) must keep them out of the 
hands of land speculators. 

However much I wish that might be successfully done, yet, 
judging from the experience of other States, subject at every 

egislative election to the intrigues of land-grabbers, where vast 
bodies of public lands were involved, I frankly say to you that 
I fear it can not easily be done. A 

But on the theory that it can be done, it is by the expense of 
the State—the people of the State—then, that these lands must 
be reclaimed. 

Youoften twit us upon our poverty and the meagerness of our 
population, and we well know the difficulties under which the 
pioneers in the West labor to build themselves homes and cities 
and States in that arid region where such heavy expense falis 
upon everyone to reclaim his own land, yet we know, too, how 
marvelously productive these lands are when once reclaimed. 


WHY PLACE THE BURDEN OF RECLAMATION ON THE WEST? 


Are you not therefore ashamed of the position in which you 
put the National Government when you have tenaciously held 
on to these lands and secured all the revenue therefrom possi- 
ble, so long as there were quantities of land available and easily 
irrigated along the streams where settlers could take out water 
for their lands, and now, when all such easily reclaimed lands 
are exhausted and the time arrives when to irrigate and reclaim 
the desert lands remaining requires vast, expensive, and exten- 
sive irrigation systems, you rush forward to unload these desert 
lands upon the people and States of the West. 

As long as selections remained you have held the lands 
under Federal supervision, but as soon as considerable expend- 
iture is n to render the desert lands useful to settlers 

ou seek to unload expense, lands, and all upon the brave but 
mpoverished pioneers of the West. 

Methinks I have seen such magnanimity manifested occa- 
sionally before, especially among certain narrow-minded, little- 
souled men in the older settlements of the country, but not 
often has it been so boldly manifest by the great nation of which 
we all would boast. 

WHICH HORN OF THE DILEMMA? 
You 5 ee ons horn of e anamma and sa; zu 
ou t the tes, however poor and scant their population, 
io racism these lands for your people who AE. yet seek 
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homes in the West, reclaimed at an expense so great that you 
would have this great nation avoid it; or yoi must say that you 
expect that the States will turn these donated lands over to 
speculating land-grabbing syndicatess, who for the profit they 
can make out of the settlers, will expend the money necessary 
to reclaim them. 

These land syndicates in all probability will hold the settlers 
on these lands forever in a sort of servile and subject condition 
to the great landlords who control the water so necessary to life 
and sustenance on these lands and hold liens, if not titles, that 
will keep forever your descendants and mine if they shall be 
thrown upon these lands subject to such mercies as the iand- 
lords of the future may show. 

Which horn of the dilemma doyoustand upon? Oneis unfair 
and unpatriotic to the West; the other is unwise and cruel. 

Either one is beneath the purpose and dignity and honor of 
this House when once fairly comprehended. 

And so I protest against this hasty and unwise legislation re- 
garding our public land policy for the present and future of this 
great home-giving nation. 

LIENS TO SECURE EXPENSE OF RECLAMATION INVOLVE TITLE TO THE 


You will claim that none but settlers can obtain title to these 
lands under the provisions of this legislation. 

I wish it were so that none others could gain title or posses- 
sion except in trust for the bona fide settlers and cultivators of 
these lands, 

But will you not agree with me that it is the intent of the 
framers of this law that those who undertake the reclamation 
of these arid lands shall haveat least a good and valid lien upon 
the lands to secure them in expending from $5 to $15 per acre 
in reclaiming and irrigating them? 

Surely this seems contemplated by the advocatesof this meas- 
ure. 

Then where are Msc? wise and mighty iawyers on this floor 
who will rise up and tell us that alien or mortgage or security 
of any kind on these lands, where the lands themselves stand as 
security, is of any value to the holder if it is impossible for him 
to enforces his claim and get both title and possession of the lands 
themselves? 

No, gentlemen; title may and will follow the liens placed on 
these lands to secure those who put up the capital in advance for 
their reclamation. 

You are doing hastily and carelessly, I fear, to-day what will 
result in the future in bringing disgrace upon every Representa- 
tive who votes for this unwise and vicious measure. 

WASTING A LANDED EMPIRE WITHOUT PROPER DISCUSSION. 

I am not in favor of such donations of millions of acres of lands 
to the States hastily and without full and honest deliberation in 
this House. We should forever stand between the humble set- 
tlers—the home-builders of our country—and the merciless 
greed of corporations that would reduce this whole 5 to 
» e tenantry if we would but give them full sweep in leg- 

ation. 

The people of Vienn Sat greatly aroused at the last Con- 
gressional election and med at the threatened waste of the 
public domain, when they beheld their Representatives, espe- 
clallyin the Senate, formulating and urging lawsfor the cession 
of the unreclaimed arid lands to the States; and the known 

licies of leading Wyoming landlords and movements toward 
Ine organizationof land-grabbing syndicates elsewhere led them 
to the conviction that it was best to retire at least two of their 
Representatives in €ongress favoring such bills, and in the face 
of this bill and knowing well its origin and intent, I am convinced 
thatthey will retire another advocate of cession of arid lands at 
the next election. 

I am convinced also that the people of some of our neighbor- 
ing States would make sons protest if they comprehended the 
scope and purpose of this bill and were given time to be heard 
before its passage. 

WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE ARID REGION? 

Then, what is the proper thing to do with the arid lands of 
the West? 

I know that many Representatives on this floor are honestly 
hoping that some proper solution of the question may be found. 
And it is no slight question, 

There is an undeveloped empire sleeping in the West and 
awaiting the touch of wisdom and strength to awake it and call 
it into a life of beauty and grandeur. 

Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty, if I remember the story cor- 
rectly, were the great columns of Solomon's porch above which 
arose the fair proportions of a marvelous temple. 

So do I see arising out of the broad, spreading, so-called des- 
erts of the West a magnificent empire that when once reclaimed 
and brought under the scientific application of wise and practi- 
cal methods and systems of irrigation shall spring up into new 


life and furnish happy homes for 50,000,000 of people, and 
wherein shall arise all the great industries to accompany the 
most marvelous forms of agriculture that the Western world 
has yet seen. : 

You call it a desert now; but then the desert shall blossom as 
the rose and the waving fields of yellow grain and the fattening 
cattle on a thousand hills shall be the heritage of our children 
in the groas and farther West of the future, for the words of 
Bishop Berkley yet speak true, that— 

Westward the course of empire takes it way. 
MARVELOUS RESULTS OF IRRIGATION. 

You fear that I am drawing a picture of the future with too 
gront exaggeration; but I do not feel so if wisdom shall prevail 

these hails of legislation regarding the irrigation and reclama- 
tion of those so-called arid regions. 

Go with me to Wyoming and into my own county and I will 
show you lands which underirrigation have produced from 50 to 
75 bushels of wheat to the acre, and of the very highest quality. 
I will show you lands that have produced under irrigation over 
100 bushels of oats, which, instead of weighing 30 to 32 pounds 
to the bushel, weighed from 40 to 45 pounds to the bushel. I 
will show you lands in Johnson and Sheridan Counties that have 
produced from 800 to 900 bushels of potatoes to the acre, and in 
one case 974 bushels to the acre, as verified by actual and care- 
ful measurements, certified to by sworn affidavits, and capturin 
5 . prize of the American Agriculturist in the Unite 

Such are examples of a few of the many ibilities of agri- 
culture under methods of irrigation in the West. 

Do not interrupt the thought here by the foolish fear and 
theory of overproduction. 

The world does not 1 too much of any good thing for 
the welfare of mankind. 

People do not starve because too much food is produced, nor 
go in rags because too many garments and fabrics of wearing 
apparel are manufactured. 

he thief that robs humanity in the midst of pan will be 
found handling the means and instrumentalities of distribution. 

This is all the answer I can now make to the remark of a Con- 
peenaa a few days ago protesting against irrigation of lands 

it resulted in such an increase of crops. ~ 
GIVING US ARID DESERTS, BUT DENYING APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIO 

BUILDINGS. 

Touching another feature of the sundry civil bill and amend- 
ments made thereto in the Senate, there was one provision 
therein in accord with a bill reported favorably in this House, 
by the Committee on Public Buildings, making appropriations 
for purchase of sites for and beginning the erection of public 
buildings in each one of four of our Western States. 

This amendment, which would have been of great benefit to 
our four States of Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, and Washington, 
it seems this House struck out of the bill as it came from the 
Senate, and in this conference report it is still left out. Thus 
you have left out of this bill what our people do want and in- 
serted in the bill a provision concerning arid lands which the 
people of my State at least do not want. 

In your theories of economy for the Eastern and Southern 
States you seem to begrudge us even enough to purchase sites 
for publie buildings, and that in face of the fact that you appro- 
priate millions to improve your rivers and harbors and build 
protecting levees along the ks of the ney pest d i. 

Thus you cut us off from obtaining a public bu ding in Chey- 
enne, Wyo., when in fact we have already obtained a report of 
the committee of this House in favor of such a building. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
& question? S 

Mr. COFFEEN. I would with pleasure if I had time. 

Mr. OUTHW AITE. How many people have you in your 
Stato? 

Mr. COFFEEN. We have not counted them lately. We will 
count them next November, and then you will find more Demo- 
crats in Wyoming if this House will do justice for us than you 
will if you do not. 

It is justice and fair consideration for the West for which I 
plead as a Democrat, and although I am assured that we shall 
secure an appropriation fora public building in Wyoming at the 
next session, when we are better recovered from the financial 
panic into which Republican legislation has thrown the country, 

et I protest against cutting off this small appropriation for our 

tate atthistime. ‘A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” 
especially when so much chasing is required to catch any birds 
for the West. 

We should not be denied pe for our States in the West be- 
| cause our populationis small. Weare growing in the West, and 
| sooner or later we will be able to make our power felt more 
! strongly than now in the Halls of Congress, 
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— Although thereis a large amountof Federal business required 
now in the State of Wyoming, and ially in Cheyenne, yet 
there is not a Federal Government building in the State. 

It is the wish, not only of the Democracy of our State but of 
all of our people, that we should secure one for the city of Chey- 
enne. The Government is already paying out more in annual 
rents for the accommodation of the Federal business there than 
would be requisite to pay Governmental rate of interest on a 
hundred thousand dollar building, and yet the accommodations 

are meager, scattered, and unsafe in relation to fire and insur- 
ance risks. 

WHY WE NEED A FEDERAL BUILDING. 

We need this building—the Government needs it to furnish 
accommodations for the following: 

1, Court room, chambers, and offices for the United States cir- 
cuit and district courts. 

2. Rooms and offices for United States marshal, United States 
attorney, and juries. 

. Rooms and offices for the United States land office. 

4. Office for the United States surveyor-general of Wyoming. 

5. Accommodations for the local post-office at Cheyenne. 

6. Rooms for division headquarters of the United States Rail- 
way Mail Service, which includes several States, and the em- 
ployment of some fifty to sixty clerks who make their reports 
end receive their pay at Cheyenne. - 

7. Rooms for special agents and inspectors of the Post-Office, 
Interior, and Treasury Departments. 

The United States Government is now paying nearly $5,000 in 
rents alone for, in many cases, inferior accommodations for 
these offices, which from necessity are now located in widely 


separated buildings unsuited to the needs of the service, hay- 


ing been erected for entirely different purposes. That a single 

structure should be erec of sufficient size to accommodate 

all these departments of governmental business and proper] 

"Erde to the nature of such business is a self-evident proposi- 
on. 

Cheyenne is the capital of a great and growing State having 
immense natural resources. It is a city of some 12,000 to 14,000 
population, and the headquarters of a large cattle business for 
the intermountain region. Therailroad shops of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad are located here, with a capacity capableof giving 
employment to a thousand employés, 

In view of these facts, and considering present and future 
needs, the amount asked for is smallfor the purchase of a site 
and erection of such a Government building as should exist in 
Cheyenne for the accommodation of the Federal business there. 

To my mind it is unjustand unfair to the West to insist on aland 
donation clause similar to the one urged in vain upon this House 
byadistinguished Senator from my Stateif offered as a direct and 
independent proposition. AsI believe, it is fraught with great 
danger to the rights and opportunities of future settlers in our 
State, and at the same time ` you do this you strike out a clause 
arpa se, small sum sufficient to purchase sites for public 
buildings in the four Western States I have named. 

THE CATTLEMEN'S INVASION IN L AND THE CESSION OF ARID 

Ifyou desire to know the feeling and anxiety of my people 
regarding the reckless and u ed cession of the arid lands 
and catch an idea of what this movement all means, especially 
to the settlers in Wyoming, let me recall to your mind a few facts 
which just preceded the political campaign of 1892 in my State 
which are now matters of history, but which were then bitter 
experiences, and are yet bitter remembrances for the settlers 
in Wyoming. 

The same M airs: officials, and political leaders that were in 

neral working to secure, or at least urged national legislation 

favor of the cession of the arid lands to the States, were also 
interested in large cattle syndicates and stock ranges and 
seemed unwilling to encourage the proper settlement upon our 
publie lands of farmers and small stock-growers. 

Especially was this the case where the settlers took up lauds 
along the streams and in the more promising valleys, where 
their farms or ranches were in the pathway of the great cattle 
interests. Indeed it would seem that there was scarcely any place 
in the State where the settlers were notin the way of thesecat- 
2 barons, and constant friction and conflicts arose between 

em. 

The range masters insisted that the farmers branded calves 
that belonged to the cattle companies, and whether the farmers 
committed more depredations upon thelarge herds than the 
cattle companies committed against the farmors and settlers is 
yet an open question in the West. But however that might be, 
about the same time the movement of those still coveting the 
lands of Wyoming was made to secure the cession of the vacant 
&rid landsto theStates a movement was also made by certain pow- 


erful cattlemen to organize and precipitate upon the settlements 
of Central and Northern Wyoming an armed invasion of more 
or less fully o ized and equipped banditti to kill off the set- 
tlers, destroy their no rty, and terrorize generally over the , 
humbler settlers of the State 

Not all the cattle men of Wyoming were in this movement nor 
did they all indorse it; but several prominent ones did, as is well 
known by all the people of our State. 

After months of recruiting and preparation the result was an 
actual invasion of the northern counties, especially Johnson 
County, by a band of about fifty murderers, made up in part of 
well known foremen and employés of the cattle barons, together 
with a good supply of hired thugs and assassins, mostly found 
by their recruiting officers in Texas. 

THE STORY HAS NOW PASSED INTO HISTORY. 

This invasion and destruction of life and property is now 
known as the “ cattle war" or ‘‘cattlemen’s invasion in Wyo- 
ming,” and details of all the movements and the persons engaged 
therein, their attacks and murder of certain settlers, the counter 
attack of the aroused settlers inst the invasionists by the 
sheriff of Johnson County and his hundreds of deputies, the siege 
at the T. A. ranch pressed in orderly manner by the settlers, the 
rescue of the invasionists just in the nick of e by the move- 
ments of soldiers from Fort McKinney under orders from Wash- 
ington, which orders of President Harrison or the War Depart- 
ment I have no doubt were obtained by misleading the Federal 
authorities; then how the Federal authorities took the criminals 
and for a time held them out of the hands of the civil authorities, 
and how, after long-continued and futile efforts, the criminals 
finally esca punishment, all these things and many more are 
matters well known throughout Wyoming and mark the darkest 
page in the history of Wyoming setttlements. 

Those who care to go further into details can find the pub- 
lished facts. How intimately the movements of the invasion- 
ists and attacks to kill or drive off their lands the settlers in 
Wyoming under the pretense of desiring to kill off cattle thieves 
may have been connected with the scheme of securing at that 
same time the cession of the arid lands to the States, so that 
land-grabbing syndicates might prevent rather than promote 
the proper and rapid settlement of our State, are questions that 
must occur to everyone familiar with efforts to pruperly protect 
the settlers of the West from the greed of wealthy nonresident 
corporations, and are worthy of most careful and conservative 
treatment and deliberation in this House of Representatives be- 
fore we go too far. 

The le of my State are unwilling to voluntarily take any 
further risks in the direction of permitting the public lands to 
be seized upon and fenced in and held in large bodies under the 
pretense of reclaiming these lands or in any other way giving 
red companies or other corporations power over the public 


8. 
I should perhaps not have referred to these matters, and the 
unhappy events in connection with the cession of arid lands if this 
effort to railroad such a proposition through as an amendment 

to the sundry civil appropriation bill had not been made. 
NATIONAL RECLAMATION OF THE ARID LANDS. e 

I would have the National Government enter upon the recla- 
mation of the arid lands of the West, and for the time bein 
control the distribution of the reclaimed lands to the act 
settlers. The settlers for these lands are to come from all 
parts of the United States, and so let the United States expend 
the money necessary for reclamation. > 

A , the General Government is abundantly able to do so 
while the States of the West are not. 

Again, corporations and syndicates vr ape do frequently 
capture State Legislatures both East and West, but they have 
never T been able to control Congress regarding its reserve of 
the public lands for settlers. 

Again, the General Government is already supplied with a 
large and competent force of engineers and practical scientists 
that are skimming along the surface of the country, so to say, 
taking the topography of the country and studying its geology 
and other characteristics. 

Let us turn this force to the highest practical use in laying 
out and superintending theextensive irrigation works necessary 
Tor 428 Duet and best utilization of the water supplies of the 
arid region. 

The 1 and the study of most practicable methods of 
irrigation of land areas naturally go together, and the surveys 
necessary for irrigation will determine the topography. 

A COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION NECESSARY. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, and this is the most important consider- 
ation of all and can not be too strongly emphasized, the very 
nature of irrigation works and the handling of the waters of vast 
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drainage areas for irrigation is such that some form of control 
and distribution more comprehensive than that limited rigidly 
by State boundaries is necessary. 

We therefore must have Federal control or must organize 
an irrigation congress or commission with jurisdiction broad 
enough and strong enough to reach beyond State boundaries 
and handle the flowing waters of the drainage areas in the great 
valleys and river systems as they are found existing in nature. 


Time wil not permit me at this time to explain this matter 
50 all the members can understand the true value of these gen- 
eralizations, but I will try to give a few words of explanation. 

Here I have before me a small outline map prepared by the 
Geological Bureau, showing the large dr e ins of the 
arid region. Ishal have this map inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to acco: y my remarks and enable the mem- 
bers of this House to study more deliberately this question. 


Index map of large drainage basins. 


Commencing on the southeast of the arid region we find the 
great drainage basinof the Arkansas River taking in portions of 
the States of Colorado and Western Kansas, probably por- 
tions of what is now Oklahoma. Three States are thus inter- 
ested in the watersof that river and itstributaries. In the con- 
flict of interests in the waters of the tributaries and the con- 
troversies likely to arise, the Federal Government should decide 
between the States. It must be remembered that for lands fur- 
ther down the rivers the supply of water is dependent upon the 
use and control of the waters of the tributaries above. 

The people of Kansas, then, are dependent upon the use of the 
waters of tributaries made in Colorado, further up the stream. 
It becomes an interstate question, but with all the advantages 
in fa or of the State controlling the head waters. 

The Federal Government should take entire control of the 
entire basin and use and distribute all the waters in view of the 
needs of all. 

The next basin for irrigation purposes north of this is 
that.of the Platte. 

Here Northeastern Colorado, Southeastern Wyoming, and 
Western Nebraska are pier interested in the waters of one 
great system of tributaries, where nature herself has fixed the 

undaries and the divides. How can States handle such a basin 
with arbitrary State lines made without regard to the require- 
ments of irrigation? 


Is it not evident that Nebraska will be compelled to take only 
such waters in the season of scarcity, which is usually the true 
irrigationseason, as Wyoming and Colorado people choose to 
let flow by them? 

The power of an interstate control is necessary—which, at 
least for the present, must be the Federal Government. 

So with the basins of the Yellowstone, the Upper Missouri, 
the Snake River, the Humboldt, and the Green Rivers. 

A furtherstudy of this question will develop still other reasons 
why State boundaries made without any reference tothe natural 
divides and boundaries of natural drainage basins should not be 
allowed to interfere with the broad, comprehensive, and scien- 
tific systems of irrigation that are ne to the best utiliza- 
tion of the limited wa ape of water for irrigation. 

There is another phase of this great subject which I am al- 
most compelled to pass over with a mere suggestion, although it 
is essential to any rational and philosop solution of the ir- 
rigation question. I hope to be able to treat this whole question 
more in detail at some future time. 

The pelosi of water rights for irrigation purposes is al- 
most a new problem to the western hemisphere. 

A NEW PROBLEM FOR THE WESTERN WORLD. 
Our people in all of the older settlements that performed ys d 
serious part in the development of our laws and systems of ad- 
judication of property rights have always lived in the rain 
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areas or in such portions of the country as had sufficient rain- 
fall to render irrigation unnecessary. And so, too, have our an- 
cestors before lived and developed their judicial systems in the 
countries of Western Europe where rainfall was abundant and 


ais per but little known. 

ideas of property and individual ownership therefore have 
wn up with our people where irrigation or utilization of 

3 waters for agricultural purposes was unknown. 

Now, however, in the last few years in Western arid America 
our people have suddenly come upon a new species of property 
or rights, that is, in the values of flowing water for purposes of 
raising crops. They do not know how to kandis this new species 
of p rty. They do not know how to acquire, and h and 
divide, and buy, and sell, and maintain individual control and 
ownership of water. They can not liken it to any other kind 
of rights, although they are constantly trying to do so. 

They can stake out and definitely describe landed property; 
they can identify all kinds of personal property; can mark or 

nize marks or features of things; can d their cattle, 
and so on with all the usual means of identification. They can 
say this is mine and that is yours, and can go into courts and 
try the rights of property to which they are ac . 

But water is flowing, and is in the springs, the lakes, the 
streams, in the ice, the snow, the clouds, is in process of evapo- 
ration or absorption or precipitation in snow and rain—is al- 
ways on the move, and our Western world does not know how to 
fix ownership and so utilize these waters and divide them and 
measure and distribute them to the people, whose traditions and 

tions are each to own and to control and defend his own. 

‘his individual ownership, so dear tothe American heart and 

so easily adjusted in the courts of our land and better still in 

the customs of our people, can not apply to this new kind of 

TO 2 

ii Neither can the question of owning water for irrigation ever 

be properly and actorily settled in that way. 
{ESSONS FROM THE EAST AND THE ANCIENTS. 

Let us turn then to the oriental nations, where we find that 
more than half the crops to feed the world are raised by 
tion, and let us learn of the ancients and profit by the experience 
of d for thousands of years. 

What do we find? No individual ownership or control what- 
ever. Always and everywhere governmental control and own- 


judiced against this idea, and it may re- 
cord one generation or two to overcome these prejudices, but 
timately our people will come to it. 
"There is no philosophical or safe solution of the on this 
side of full governmental control, ownership, and distribution of 
flowing waters through governmental systems of canals and 


i S 
MK GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WATER DISTRIBUTION. 

Let pes continue to own lands, if they so desire, which they 
can identify and mark out with definite bo but waters 
must be owned and controlled in general mass, and distribu- 
tion must be under governmental supervision, either county, 
State, or National. : 

This control, if by the General Government, which at least 
during a transition period, is better than by States whose bounda- 
ries in no way conform to the natural topography of the country 
so essential to practical irrigation, will secure the greatest econ- 
omy in the use of water and in building great systems of canals 
and reservoirs and keeping them in sedh ih 

The more one enters into a comprehensive study of this ques- 
tion and views the possibilities of furnishing irrigated for 


homes in arid America for 50,000,000 of people—I say the more 

we study this, the more we will see that Government control is 

„and that it is unwise now to be voting unirrigated 

lands to the States by the million acres to each, which, when irri- 

gen on an imperfect, partial, and arbitrarily limited d igo 

urther complicates the entire question and interferes with the 
future disposition of the publiclands of the arid region. 

THE GOVERNMENT MUST HOLD THESE LANDS. 
. Let the Government hold these lands in their entirety sub- 
ject to ho and as I would say also to preémption rights, 


until a solution of the question of arid America in its entirety. 


can be obtained and a comprehensive system of national recla- 
mation be entered upon. 
GOVERNMENTAL IRRIGATION CAN BE A SOURCE OF REVENUE. 

Congress that votes millions away every term almost for im- 
provement of rivers and harbors to benefit those ‘in 
commerce in such places, and miilions more to build levees 
along the banks of our great rivers to save a few hundred or a 
thousand farms along the river bottoms, should not hesitate or 
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yal to vote a few million dollars for the reclamation of arid 

This holding back in reservoirsand utilizing the surplus waters 
will relieve the pressure slightly on the banksand levees below, 
while every millo n dollars will prove a benefit to a ter num- 
ber of homes in the arid region near the sources of these streams 
than if expended in any other way. 

, the money once expended, say $8 per acre, on a million 
acres renders otherwise ess arid lands at once useful in the 
highest degree and worth twice tofour times the cost, so that 
the incomes from sales of irrigated ands after, say, one million 
acres are „will more than supply all needful funds to 
go onand complete the reclamation of other millions of acres, 

In other words, the system once well begun becomes self-sus- 
taining, for settlers stand ready to take every irrigated acre, 
and on aseries of long-time annual permane on a low rate of 
interest, say 2 or 3 cent, they will take the irrigated lands 
at a considerable r vance Jig the cost a Stor wee on the 
charges necessary for annual repairs on n works. 

The reclaimed lands after a very few years would, under 
proper management, become a source of great and constant 
revenue, and so relieve people from taxation in other and more 
burdensome directions. 

But finding that more time can not be obtained for the further 
discussion of this most important question at present, I shall 
close by declaring that for the reasons already given, which I 
believe should be considered sufficient, I shall vote against the 
adoption of theconference report as if now stands. 

And I say further, that so long as I shall be sent to repre- 
sent Wyoming on this floor I shall work and vote t all 
measures that would in any manner permit land-holding cor- 
porations to come between and the ownership of land 
so necessary to their welfare and the safety of our Republic. 


Trade with Canada, Tariff, and Internal Revenue. 
SPEECH 
HON. W. 8. LINTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 23, 1894. 
The House under consideration the motion to recede from the dis- 
agreement to the 's amendments to the tariff bill— 
Mr. LINTON said: 
CANADA, RELATIONS OF,TO TRADE AND COMMERCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. SPEAKER: The Dominion of Canada stretches along our 
northern border from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with a terri- 
tory as large as Europe, contains nearly half the fresh water of 
the globe, with thousands of miles of coast line, and a rapidly 
growing pulation—equal to New England—of energetic Eng- 
heating people While a dependency of the British Em- 
pire, she is e independent; has her own parliamen 
government and her own commercial pe She has repudi- 
ated the English theories of free trade, and ia actively pie preh 
oring to develop her resources and build up her manufactures 
asystem of protective tariffs. 
As to her future destiny, there are three parties amongst her 
- one, the Tory party, now dominant, in favor of continu- 
Lem r present relations with Great Britain, and of entering 
2 - english confederation which may be 


with the United States; and e ADI. ace yet formally 
in her politics, looking to acompletely independent national ex- 
istence. Ourcommercial relations with this growing neighbor, 
therefore, is a matter of no small importance. 
THE FISHERIES OF CANADA 
far exceed ours. Her wheat and timber areas are quite as great; 
her Nova Scotia coal and Ontario iron beds are equal to those 
in any one of our States, and for the products of these she nat- 
urally desires access to our markets. But she does not want 
any of our manufactured goods, where she has the materials to 
make them herself. 
RECIPROCITY. 


In 1854, Secretary Marcy and Lord , negotiated a 
bis 4 by which the natural products of the United States and 
a should each be admitted to the other free of duty, the 
fisheries of each to be open to the other on equal terms, and 
the vessels of each to be admitted to the coastwise trade of the 
other under similar regulations. We derived somelittle ad- 
vantage from the fisheries clause, but suffered great loss from 


* 


reed upon, sanc- 
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the natural product” clause, while the ''coastwise trade" 
provision proved to be aserious blow toour shipping interests. 

Under this treaty Canada did not play fair. 

When it was negotiated her tariff on our manufactured goods 
was from 5 to 121 per cent. Within three years she increased 
these to from 623 to 100 per cent. Nominally the same charges 
were made on all in from the two countries passing through 
the Welland Canal, but by an order in council a rebate of charges 
of 18 cents a ton was allowed on grain shipped to Montreal. So 
constant were Canadiau evasions of the treaty, and so utterly 
one-sided did it prove to be, that it was abrogatedin 1867. Can- 
ada wants reciprocity with us in natural products because we 
have vast and profitable markets for them, while she has no 
markets for ours. 

But our manufactured goods she rigidly excludes by her pro- 


tective, and in many cases, prohibitive tariff. The Democratic | 


policy is to open our markets free to Canada, whetheror not she 
will open her's to us. The Republican policy is to open our 
markets to her for such products as she wants to sell us, on con- 
dition that she will open her markets to us for such things as 
we want to sell to her. No jug-handle reciprocity. 
CANADA AND THE MILLS BILL. 

Concerning this bill while pending, Sir Charles Tupper, the 
Canadian minister, said: 

Isaythat under this bill which has been introduced, and which, I believe, 
will modified it may be, but I am inclined to think the amendments 
will be still more in the interests of Canada than as the bill stands to-day. 

It thisis the case, I think we may congratulate ourselves upon pene UR 
the free admission of our lumber, upon which was paid during the last year 
noless than $1,315,450. On copper ore, made free by the Mills bill, we paid, 
or there was paid—to make it meet the views of the honorable gentlemen 


opponi more correctly —890,945. 

salt $21,992duty was paid. Thisis rendered free by the Mills bill. I 
am sorry to find, as I hoped would be the case from the t copy of the bill 
that came to me, that potatoes were not included in vegetables. Iamsorry 


to find there is a doubt as to whether the term *' tables not 
enumerated will not exclude potatoes. In grapp! with this policy of 
making the natural products of the two countries you do not t 


any person who wants to carry a bill to put a heavier. upon his shoulders 
than he isable to — i lest he may ownand do nothing. 
him to take it in detail, and, as I believe, you will find the policy contained 
in this bill of making those natural products of Canada free, carried out until 
eee perfect freedom of intercourse between the natural products of 
a and the United States. Of wool we sent last year 1,319,309 pounds 
ofone kind and a variety of other kinds, upon which a duty was to the 
extent of $183,852. Now, as Isay, on articles of mae importance and inter- 
rap be gc à the removal of duty by the Mills bill amounts to no less than 


The Montreal Gazette, in discussing our Presidential election, 
expressed an earnest desire that President Cleveland might be 
elected, with a Democratic Congress, giving these reasons for its 


choice: 
Canadian ple have a special and deep interest in the Presidential con- 
test in the United States. + * The fishery treaty might possibly be rati- 


fied by the Senate if Mr. Cleveland’s Administration is approved by the peo- 

e. * * There can be no doubt that the chances of its ultimate accept- 
ance will be greatiy increased if Mr. Cleveland's Administration is indorsed. 

There is, however, an even more important reason why Canadians should 
wish for the success of Mr. Cleveland. The great issue of the day among 
our neighbors is tariff reform. * + * Mr. Cleveland's success meaning 
the of the Mills bill, and the passage of the Mire Bak meaning a tree 
market in the United States for our lumber, wool, iron ore, salt, some 
other products, Canadians will watch with deep interest the progress of the 
campaign and the fina] outcome. 

This same rule will apply to Michigan and every other State 
on the northern border line of our country. 


CANADA AND THE WILSON BILL. $ 

While this bill differs in many p from the Mills bill, on 
the whole it is a larger step in the direction of free trade; and 
as it relates to Canada is an attempt to revive by legislation the 
one-sided reciprocity of the abrogated treaty of 1854. In the 
free exchange of material products Canada has the advantage; 
first, that her lands are much cheaper; and, secondly, that her 
labor costs less than ours. Mr. Nimmo, ex-Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, in answer to calls from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, carefully investigated the subject and reported that— 

In order to allow the New York farmer to compete with the Ontario 
farmer, the average rate of duty on farm products should be 44 per cent— 
A - A Jd np pH iu the cost of land and 32 per cent the 

CANADIAN EXPORTS. 

The entire amount of exports of Canadian produce for the 
year 1892 was $113,963,475; of this $86,957,166 was as follows: 
Tome and other forest products ... at 

eese 


Tola aur Be a ene Aa ee ots — 86,957,166 


Four-fifths of these products come into direct competition 
with the products of our own farmers. On these cine an 
average duty of 40 per cent would afford a revenue o ,182,866. 
Should we not collect this revenue so long as Canada taxes every- 
thing which we wanttosellto her? See how it works. In 1889 
there was sold in the markets of Detroit, Canadian beans and 
peas of the value of $171,250 on which no duty was paid. In 
1893 there was sold in the same market, of the same articles, 
$210,776, on which was collected a duty of $64,514. In 1889 there 
was sold 662 horses, of the value of $69,217, on which no duty 
was collected; in 1893, 568 horses, of the value of $64,630, on. 
which duty was paid to the amount of $17,040. Ah! but, says 
ron free trader, those who bought the horses had to pay the 

uty. s 

Let us see. Divide the value by the number and we have the 
following: Cost of each horse under free trade, $111.10; under 
the tariff, $112.78; increased cost, $2.68 per kont: tariff paid per 
head, $30. The Canadian seller, then, to reduce his price 
$27.32 to meet this duty. If the duty is paid by the consumer, 
why is Canada so persistent in wanting us to take her produce 
free of duty, while she insists on placing duties on all our manu- 
factured goods? 


Here is the way they look at it. 
[From the St. John Telegraph.] 


The pope of New Brunswick, and Mg N of St. John, will be pro- 
foundly affected by the tariff changes in the new bill. The lime industry, 
for instance, may be cited as an example of a business which may be ex- 
pected to increase enormously under the changed tariff conditions. There 
are about forty kilns in the vicinity of St. John, and of these all but five or 
six were closed in consequence of the high tariff imposed by the McKinley 
act. Now, with a return to the former rate of duty every lime kiln in St. 
John will soon be in active work, and many new kilns will be built by men 
who have been — rer inthelime business elsewhere, but who see in St. 
JORA ore profitable field for their enterprise than that in which they 
ve opera! i 

The reduction 1 50 duties on potatoes and other tables, on agricul- 
tural products, and on cattle horses, and the mak of free, will 
also be of ques benefit to our farmers, who will thus have a market of which 
they have for some time deprived restored to them. 


Voices from Michigan: 


Thirty years of hard labor has made Michigan the leader among the States 
in the uction of iron ore, lumber, and salt; for ten years her yield per 
acre of wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, and hay has been unsurpassed; 
in the production of wool she si fifth, and in vessel to she is sur- 
a only by New York State, with her combined ocean lake trafic. 

and every one of these industries—with others equally r 
although perhaps less conspicuous—is threatened x the Wilson bill. As 
the result of a popular wave that has already receded, the people of Michi- 
gan are to be left stranded amid the wreck of their industries. Is it str. 
then that from every t of the State, and from Democrats as well as 
publicans, comes the demand to defeat the Wilson bill. 

No American can doubt that the ultimate des of Canada is to become 
a of the United States. That day will be a welcome one to the le 
of Michigan, who are now hemmed in on the east T. territory with which 
there are no fair ex To the people of the Dominion, also, a union 
with the United States would be advantageous in the highest d . The 
would awake to find themselves wealthy and prosperous yond all 


present bili 

It is tical, not eed weg ty lee that promises the atest advan- 
tage to both countries; for the erican lives only under own and 
until it leads the with all her 5 oped 


across the border, Canada, 


wealth, has no charms for him. But political union would dot a with 
American cities, enlarging our markets and augmenting the opportunities 
for employment. 


[Extract from Saginaw Courier-Herald.] 
HITS MICHIGAN HARD. 


The new tariff will hit hard, 
at nearly all of ones great industries. Lumber, rough and dressed, is placed 
list. e 


higan of work, and the communities in 
which such industries are located, or would be, of the benefits of the same. 
Another advantage that will accrue to the Canadians is that of enhanced 


Canadian will 
ber. Thísis manifest in the advance of Canadian stum 
cents to 81 a thousand, since the assurance 


that lumber would be placed on 
the free list. 


Salt is also placed on the free list. Themanufactureof salt in Michigan has 
attained the greatest magnitude, and under the protective tariff the price of 
that commodity has been reduced from $1.80 a barrel in 1866 to 50 cents. The 
business on occasioned by Democratic tariff tinkering the last year 
has seriously affected the salt industry. of the works have shut down, 
and large quantities of unmarketed salt are held in manufacturers’ hands. 

The Democratic wool tariff tinkering has reduced the price of that com- 
modity one-half d the last year, and the p! of it on the free list 
will paralyze what little is leftof it. Farmers are g off and selling their 
gc fing oe des largely imported from Canada. Under the 

Ocks are 
old law there was a duty on these of rtf per cent. The new law admits them 
free. There was viously a duty of 10 per cent on the importation of 
staves. They will now come in free. The cedar and stave industries in 
Michigan have assumed proportions of magnitude, and this Democratic leg- 
islation will cripple them. 

Michigan farmers will feel the effects of the new tariff schedules with a 
vengeance, by reason of the sweeping reduction in the duties on such articles 
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of home production as dairy products, breadstuffs, opium, whisky, eggs, hay. 
eT png — Duties on butter, chee e, and Alx have been M 
abou cen: 


The du' Do oats nas been reanced 40 per cent, on oat meal 15, wheat flour 


barley 50. 
1 3 in the import dut on is about 28 per cent. The dut 
on hay, which is largely imported from has been reduced about 
percent. The duty on apples has been cut down about 40 per cent. Pre- 
viously there was à duty on cider of 18 per cent. Under the new law cider 
is put on the free list. 
all the farmers in Kent County, Canada, produce beans, and the 

duty on beans has been reduced about 50 per cent. 

A great many horses from Canada, The duty on these ani- 
mals has been reduced about r cent. 

It is notnecessary to tell the Michigan producer of the effect of Canadian 
Er pepe in our market of these products. Canada has quantities 
of all of these for export, and nota le Michigan product find a mar- 


ket in : 

If the Canadians had been permitted to draft a tarif measure for the 
United States for the cular benefit of Canadian industries, they could 
not have devised one that will prove more to their advantage. 


LUMBER. 


to the United States census in 1890, there are 
21,011 estab ents that produce lumber and other mill prod- 
ucts from logs or bolts, with an aggregate capital of $496,339, 968. 
There are DN 8 at 1 the product of 
logs or lumber, such as mills, ete., an regate 
DUE of $120,211,440. The number of people emplo Ms both 
branches of the lumber industry, are pores as 373,085. The 
total amount of wages paid is $136,754,513, being an average per 
capita of $366, The cost of material used was „482,452, the 
total value of the product being $588,349,127. The reports of 
Treasury experts in connection with the tariff schedules show 
that the value of all imported wood and manufactures of wood 
which may be classified as lumber, for the year 1893, amounted 
to ing or , upon which duties were collected amounting to 
$714,518. 

The average ad valorem duty under the McKinley law was 
31.79 per cent, while the present law fixes the average rate at 
23.62 per cent, the per cent of reduction being 25.70. 

A reduction of 25 per cent in the duties charged will enable 
Canada to compete in all of the branches of lumber business. 
If Canada and other countries could send us $109,000,000 worth 
under the tariff tax of 31 per cent, we can reasonably suppose 
that they can double or treble that amount under the great 
reduction made. The important thought for consideration in 
this chapteris: What will be the result to the 373,085 people em- 
ployed in the lumber industry? 


SALT. 


According to the United States census, there are two hundred 
establishments producing salt, with an aggregate capital of 
$13,437,749. The average number of ne employed is 4,445. 
The total wages paid is $1,782,491. The 8 annual wage 
paid is $401. The cost of material used is 81, 826, 70. The value 
of the product is $5,484,618. There was imported in 1893 salt to 
the value of $1,512,574. The duty under the McKinley law was 
8 8 per 100 pounds. The present law places it upon the free 
list, 


Accordin 


THE LABORER AND HIS HIRE. 


The following we compiled by a Democratic free trader, 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner o 
Labor, are taken from his article in the Forum of October, 1893, 

entitled Cheaper living and the rise of wages." It is thought 

I they speak for themselves and for protection and against 
ree trade: 


in 1866, $1.30 a day; in 1891, from $1.90 to $2 a day. 
—— who worked by the day received in 1840, $1.50; in 1860, $2; in 


These quotations are for a well-known establishment in the State of Con- 
necticut. A build firm in Connecticut paid un fee carpenters, in 
1840, from $1.25 to $1.62 a day: in 1860, from 81.25 to $1.75 a day; in 1891, from 
#8 to 83.25 a day. A firm of builders in New York paid, in 1840, £1.50 a day; 
in 1860,82; in 1 $3.50; in 1891, 83.50. Painters received the same. Similar 
quotations could be made for carpenters and painters in the different parts 
ot the Eastern States. The rates of wages paid to wheelwrights were, in 
1840, $1.25; in 1860, $1.25; in 1866, 12; in 1891, $2.50. Cotton weavers (women) 
in Massachusetts earned, in 1840, on the average, about 62 cents a day; in 
1860, 54.5 cents; in 1866, from 85 to 90 cents, on the average; in 1891, $1.05. 
Women frame spinners were paid about the same, earning a little more in 
the later years. Wool spinners, both jack and mule, earned less than $1 a 
day in 1840, while in 1860 they earned $1.05 a day; in 1866, from $1.80 to £1.90 a 
0 in 1891, from $1.38 to $1.75 a day. 

e average earnings of puddlers have been subject to great variations. 
An average must be used here because puddlers are paid largely by the ton. 
In 1840, at Etna, Pa., puddlers cnet $3.69 a day; in 1800, $2.87 a day; in 
1866, from $5.37 to $6.04 a day; in 1891, 83.07. In another iron works, at Dun- 
cannon, Pa., the rates were $2.30, $2.01, 8 $2.91 for the years named. 
The rates of a day, successively for the years named, for blasters and 
drillers in the New Jersey ore district, were 75 cents, $1, $1.65, and $1.50; and 
Pe oy uae laborers in mining ore at Cornwall, Pa., 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.45, 
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Articles increas:d by the new tariff law. 


— 


Articles. 


| 


vity not exceeding 1.077 
8. x 


a T A I E AS EIEE toe EEEE ENE 
Wire, covered with cotton, ete lll. leur. 
Wire, card for manufacture of card clothing .............. 
Wire rope and strand made of — 

Iron, galvanized, smaller than No. 16 and not smaller 


- 


ESpoBeBE 
$23212588 


than 26 Wire Gauge ooo fae a qa ee II OE ccm ate 2.61 
Steel, galv: smaller than No. 16, and not 
smaller than 26 E anga rr... DEO V Canet et 7.25 
Steel, galvanized, er than 25 wire gauge 212.58 
Wire cloths, etc., galvanized, smaller than 10, and not 
SIDA PRAT ee a wean ario pip vau et ewe ae omnia qr B1. 04 
ROT I TRDOS OUD RON, ORE Sas een an enact A 145. 58 
176 | Horse, mule, or ox shoes of wrought iron or steel 27.16 
— ee x oe or 5 20.31 
mbrella and parasol r etc. 11.11 
189 rass, in bars or pigs ......... Š 
Mr E S A A 10.31 
D., 220 
66. 66 
E. = 100. 00 
Not above No. 16, Dutch standard 100. 00 
237 Above No. 16— 
Bee 185. 79 
236.00 
569. 68 
G., 249 66, 25 
253 10, 19 
251 88. 09 
262 301.86 
579 100, CO 
100, 00 
299 1,94 
662 100. 00 
578 100, 00 
50. 00 
305 2. 67 
308 18.91 
582 100. 00 
811 16.75 
312 100. 00 
H., $40 Ginger-al d beer botti taining 1 er 
~ r-ale an r-beer es con ess 
than three-fourths of a pint..........-.......-----.--..---. 15. 95 
341 | Mineral waters, conta not more than one point 
and not more than one quart...........-..-.-..--.---.-.-. 2.41 
L, — Knit shirts drawers, valued not more than $1.50 dozen. 42. 86 


THE INTERNAL-REVENUE SYSTEM. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
year ending June 30, 1893, shows an expenditure for all the pur- 
poses of the Government of $459,374,887.75. The income to meet 
these oe opera ke was derived, from customs or tariff duties, 
$203,355,016.73; from internal revenue, $161,027,623.93; and from 
postal and other sources, $97,333,921.28. It is quite evident, 
therefore, that for the present we can not dispense with either 
the tariff or theinternal-revenue duties. But there is evidently 
growing up between the Republican and Democratic ties a 

ifference of sentiment, which must precipitate a distinct con- 
troversy as to the treatment of these two sources of revenue. It 
seems desirable, therefore, to furnish the facts concerning them, 
AE the American people may be able to make up an intelligent 
ju ent. 

The last annual report of the Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue shows the sources and amount of revenue: Spirits, $94,720,- 
260.55; tobacco, $31,889,711.74; fermented liquors (beer, eto.), 
$32,548,983.07; oleomargarine, $1,670,643.50; penalties, etc., $175,- 
390.81; total, $161,004,939.67. The total cost of the Bureau for 
the fiscal year was 84, 358,325.63. There are about 4,200 persons 
employed. There were 4,989 registered distilleries, with acapa- 
city for producing spirits daily of 101,592 gallons. There were 
806 illicit stills seized, and three employés killed in the execu- 
tion of the law. In the past thirteen years there have been 
killed 14, and wounded 21. During the year 29,030,293 bushels 
of grain was used in producing 126,545,017 gallons of spirits. 
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The yield of spirits is 4.35 gallons to the bushel of . The 
total product from all mate was 128,651,782. this paid 
the tax of £0 cents per gallon when made it would have afforded 
$115,784,603 of revenue. Deduct the amount collected as above 


and there is shown a loss of $21,064,343 to the Government for | 


the privilege of warehousing. The bonded period is me 
years, but extended in the new revenue law to eight 
which will involve a still greater loss. The loss for“ see 
in 1880 was less that 1 per cent; but it grs oy onr and 
for 1893 was 4.681. This will no doubt be doubled by the eight- 
year period, 

REPUBLICAN POSITION. 


Reductions made in schedules of direct and internal-revenue wae. since the con- 
clusion of the civil war. 


By the acts of July 13, 1865, and ee 1887 - : . sns 381, 199. 00 
By the acts of March 31, 1868, and February 3, 1868 51, 802, 578. 00 
By the act of July 14, 1870 1...0- 55, 315,321. 00 
By the act of December 21, 1871 14, 436, 862. 00 
By the act of June 6, 1872. — . 15, 807. 618. 00 
By the act of March 3, 1883 40, 677, 682. 00 
By the act of October 1, 1899... 10, 412, 187. Hj 

PP.. or peine use sep 2 WWiCT TAE spi p Puoi scapes 294, 863, 447. 11} 


Of this last aet, the so-called McKinley bill, the Democratic 
Campaign Book of 1890, issued by the Democratic Congressional 
committee, on page 188, Meere the Republicans with bad faith 
in further reducing the internal-revenue schedule, and gives 
the following analysis: 

The bill made changes in the internal revenue as follows: 


First. Abolishing the tax on dealers in leaf to- 


rr a Re eee $48, 570. 88 
Second. Abolishing the tax on dealers in manu- 
factured tobacco--.-.-----------.--.------.---- 1, 280, 015. 98 
Third. Abolishing the tax on manufacturers of 
CC ¾ ed eta AA Sua poc ctc 5,128.25 
Fourth. Abolishing the tax on manufacturers of 
ere e tc tea i-i Mer I E ee pied 120, 195. 53 
Fifth. 2 “Abolishing the tax on peddlers of tobacco. 127, 010. 88 
Sixth. A reduction of the tax on smoking an 
manufactured tobacco from 8 cents to m cents 
r a e N 8,538, 449. 97 
Seventh. A = of the tax on snuff from 8 
cents to 4 cents per pound...............-..... 322, 544. 183 
Eighth. The abolition of the tax on retail deal- 
r cc aes 210.84 


But this charge of bad faith is unwarranted, as the Repub- 
licans have always treated theinternal-revenue system as a war 
tax, to be resorted to only in an N and 
to be abandoned as soon as the exigencies of the Treasury wo 
permit. They have always contended that the tariff must be 
the regular source of revenue for ordinary expenses, as it has 
been from the foundation of the Government. Hence the above 
frequent reductions whenever they have had power. And 
hence, also, their declared principles in national platforms. 


7. The annual 3 after pa: paying current expenditures, pensions, and 
tne interest on the public debt, sh. furnisha — balance for the 
reduction of the principal, and that revenue, exce; much as may be de- 
rived from a tax on tobacco and liquors, should Y Te by duties upon 
e wages 10 labor and promote she industries, prosperity, 

remunerative wages pro: e es, 5 
and growth of the whole country. E "y 


8. The revenue necessary for curren 

ublic debt must sary for curren €— d duties upon importations, 

which, so far as possible. should be adjusted to promote the interests of 
labor and advance the prosperity of the whole country. 


1888. 

n would effect all needed reduction of the national 

revenue by the taxes upon tobacco, which are an ann. 
to agriculture, and the tax u n spirits used in the arts and for me- 
im, f such articles roanced by opie, the production 
Ports o: as 9 popi on 

of which gives em: pube and release fro: 

ose es of fi production except luxuries) the like o e ree 
not be 'ucedat home. If there shall still remain a revenue than 


isreq te for the wants of the eed ase i we favor the entire repeal of 

F dien E opas our protective sys- 

—.— —.— the joint behests ot the — trust the agents of foreign man- 
INTERNAL REVENUE. 

In 1791 direct taxation was resorted to in order to replenish 
an ompiy Treasury of the new Government, and in 1813, in our 
second conflict wirt Viger Britain, we again resorted to direct 
taxation to raise the means to carry on that war. 
The act of 1791 was acean nine years after its passage; and 
the act of 1813 was repealed in the year 1817, during the Ad- 
ministration of President Monroe. From the or; tion of 
the present National Government, in 1789, to 1862, a period of 
seventy-two years, not more than $22 22,000,000 ofall our revenues 
were derived from direct taxation. 


t expenditures and the obligations of a 


This system again had to be resorted to in order to meet the 
ee bie nses of the civil war, and the debts, interest, and 
out of it. Its comparative productiveness is 

8 byt the following. 


Interns] rev- 


Year. Customs. ende. Direct tax. 
839, 582, 195. 64 |. LI i-i usu. 
49, 056, 397. 62 81, 795, 331. 73 
69,059,612.40 | 837, 95 | 1,485, 108. 61 
102, 316, 152, 99 139, 741, 134. 10 475, 018. 96 
84, 928,266.00 | 209, 464,215.25 | 1,200, 573. 03 
179, 046, 651.58 | 300, 228,813.42 1,974, 754. 12 
176,417,810.88 | 266, 027,587.43 | 4, 200, 233. 70 
164, 464, 599. 56 191,087,589.41 | 1,788,145. 85 
180, 048, 425. 63 158, 254, 460. 86 765, 685. 61 
194,538,374.44 | — 184, 899, 758. 49 229, 102. 88 
200, 270, 408.05 143,098, 153. 63 580, 855. 87 
216, 370, 286. 77 190,049, 177.12 |...-..-....... 
188, 089, 522. 70 113, 729, 314. 14 315, 254. 51 
163, 103, 833. 69 102, 409, 784. 90 
157,107,722.95 | 110, 007, 408. 58 
148, 071, 984. 61 116, 700, 732. 03 
130, 955, 493. 07 118, 630, 407, 83 
130, 170, 680. 20 110, 581, 624. 74 
137, 250,047.70 | 113,561, 610. 58 
186, 522,064.60 | 124,009, 373. 92 
198, 159, 676.02] 135, 264, 385. 51 
220, 410,730.25 | 146, 407, 595. 45 
214, 708, 496.93 | 144, 720, 368. 98 
195, 067,489.76 | 121,536, 072. 51 
181, 471,939.34 | 112, 498,725. 54 
192, 905,023.44 | 116,805, 936. 48 
217, 286, 893. 13 118, 823, 391. 22 
219,091, 173.68 | 124,296, 871.98 
Soma | Ban 
219, 522,205.23 | 145, 686, 249. 44 
177, 452, 964. 15 153, 971, 072 57 
203, 355, 016. 73 161, 027, 623. 93 


DEMOCRATIC POSITION. 


Until recently it has been supposed that the Democratic party 
substantially with the Republicans on the internal-reve- 
nue question, however much the two differed as to certain as- 
pects of the tariff. 

DEMOCRATIC PLATFORMS. 
1868. 

6. „ „ eme — T 
rial modes of assessing and collecting internal revenue, so that the mn yd 
of taxation may be equalized and lessened; and a tariff for revenue upon 
Lia imports, and such equal taxation under the internal-revenue laws 

afford incidental protection to domestic manufactures, and as will, 
Without impairing the revenue, im the least burden upon and best pro- 
mote and encouraging the great industrial interests of the country. 
1884. 

The of direct taxation known as the “internal revenue" is a war 
€ am Ara — as the law continues the money derived 2 — — 

be sacredly devoted to the relief of the people from the remainin 
ofthe war. We denounce the Republican Deci Bind tor —.— 
the — * yer crushing war taxis, WKI bay 
ind nd deprived labor = employment 3 of ase reward. 

S "s 8 all the expenses of the Federal Government eco- 
nomica „ cluding — interest, and principal of the 
public de * can be got under our t system of taxation from the cus- 
tom-house taxes on fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on articles of 
luxury and be: lightest on articles of necessity. 


In this position of 5 to internal taxes and in favor of 
tariff for revenue th: > pariy was following its putative father, 
Thomas Jefferson, who in his first annual message to Con- 


gress: 
Other combined with the eere numbers have pro- 
luced an augmentation of revenue om consumption in a ratio far 
beyond that of population alone, and, 2 the chances ot ies — rels- 
tions now t. g place so desirably for the world may for a season affect 
this branch of 9 vet, x all probabilities of expense as well as 
of income, there is reasonable ene of confidence that we may.safely dis- 
. all — 3 


be y be added to e the ie ORE 
sources of revenue ae? for the support of 
Government, to pay the interest of the public debt, and to DAE tho 
pals in shorter periods than the laws or the general expectation has 


princi 
contemplated. 
DEMOCRATIC CHANGE OF FRONT. 


But all Democrats have not acquiesced in this E 85 
and as the doctrine of free trade” has gro in t 
there has also gro wn a sentiment in favor of Faxtending an E 
petuating the internal revenue as a permanent system of Mos 
taxation. Since we must have large sums of money with which 
to meet publie expenditures, it is quite evident that if we give 
up tariff revenues we must increase those from internal tax. 
In a speech in the House of Representatives, May 6, 1886,while 
stating the character of this tax, Hon. Samuel Randall fore- 
shadowed the 3 change in his party: 
of this Congress 1 addressed a reply to a kind 
„Which was published, and from w. I 


mote. Isaid 
bee id Albert Galiatin I have regarded the excise of Internal-revenue 
taxes as offensive to the genius of our people. and tolerated by the framers 
of the Constitution only as a measure of necessity in the emergency of war, 


that just as soon as the occasion for them had DAA erede th — 
-— [erra He and dee Jefferson, as the very first act of delteraon: 


and sus- 


it tak 
oudly against EE . — 


Toon substantiate the peronon, taken em that letter, I will refer to two 
authorities. I will read ikon by me i tha s Commentaries (book 1, 
pages 317,318) to show pang as a war tax: 

Hut at the same time the rigor and arbitrary proceedings of = laws 
seem erus, Bagh aed with the temper of a free nation. For the frauds 
that might tted in this branch of the revenue, unless astrict watch 
is kept, make it necessary, wherever it is established, to give the officers the 
power of entering and searc the houses of such as dealin excisable 
commodities at any hour of the day, and, in many cases, of the night like- 
wise. And the proceedings in case of transgression are summary and sud- 


If this internal-revenue system were abolished to-day we would have no 
us revenue toscare ion whilethe administration of public affairs would 
be rendered purer and better. 


Senator Brown, of Georgia, also warns his Democratic friends 
against their proposed backsliding, thus: 


The issue that some have attempted to 2 — whether it would be 
better to repeal the internal-revenue law and give the free whisky 
and tobacco, or whether it would be better to reduce the tax on the necessa- 
ries of lite, is a false issue. Neither the fathers of the Democratic party nor 


the ice of Democratic administrations for nearly half a cen! „ nor 
the 8 laid down by the Democratic in convention, its 
such issue. The obvious plain duty of the Democratic 8 


or justifies 
V rent 7... eve ants rr aree or = 
nal-reyenne ree as early as possible and leave the States to tax whisky 


The only yy in good faith redeem its pl 
Sweep from the statute book t osysiem of ner mm pepee pr onal 
revenue, and “revise the tariff ina spirit of fairness toall interests. 
must be done. This is the plain PINE of the — of the 5 EM it 
is the duty of every Democrat toaid in His 

may be justo. 5 a refuses to — = pts the solemn 
— >! of the National Dem 2145. 


m 


tic Convention.— Record. page 
Even Mr. MILLS, whait $ he introduced his revenue bill into 


the House, said: 

The committee have determined to recommend a reduction of revenues 
from both customs and internal taxes. 

But these weentogs were in nate ri ja eae n Tas Deccan 

the part; ; as a preparation for e people mus 

l 9 in the permanence of the iesus wen 
An influence more powerful than any pride of consiste “pe eren 
any traditional adherence to the doctrine of Thomas Jefferson, 
was at work, the power of patronage dispensed from the White 
House leading them on. 

Said Mr. GROSVENOR of Ohio: 


range 
to me that ary my Democratic party has become the special champion 
ot such a system. For twenty years the 
ern States of the Union in —— pen, gio and speaking f 
not only denounced the system of internal 
have denounced all the e Orta of the Government to-enforce the law, and so 
thoroughly had they educated the masses of the people in meny sections of 
the South into the that the internal-revenue system was oppressive 
and tyrannous, that they had 8 the people of the South to endeavor 
to ves d the internal- pues system by fraud, violence, murder, and 
Dbloodshed.— Record, page 4647. 


HOSTILITY TO THE SYSTEM. 


. The internal-revenue system has always been a source of irri- 
tationand conflict between the Governmentand those with whose 
business it interfered. 


The prosperous state of our revenue has been intimated. This 3 de 
still more the case were it not for the impediments which in som laces 
continue to embarrass the collection of the duties on spirits distilled n the 
United States. Measures have also taken for the prosecution of of- 
iem etc.— Washington's Address to Congress, November 6, 1792. 

ng the summer and autumn of 1794 the country was much disturbed 
bya a ra alienit in Western . RR d tion. 
WO urgents to 
5 but instead of , they fired upon and captured the officers 
of the Government. —. istory. 

In his annual report for 1878 the Commissioner of Internal 

Revenue says: 
KESISTANCE TO LAW. 

Itis with extreme r I find it my duty to report the great difficulties 
that have been and 8 encountered in many of Dt the Southern States in 
the enforcement of the laws. 

rating the extraordinary resistance which the officers havehad mem 
someoccasions to encounter, Irefertooccurrencesin Overton County. 
r. August last, where a posse of eleven internal-revenue officers, 1 92 
N ata farmer's house for the benige were attacked bya band of armed 
tillers, who kept up a constant fusillade during the whole ed 
and 5 force was N aes. the following dn day till it numbei 

The Mee 7 k nelle 1 ho which 

e officers took 8 ste y a use, Served them as a fort, re- 
turning the fire as best th nt. 1 
hours, three of their LE being sho shot—one edu ad the body, one through 

e face. 


the arm, and one in t 
citizens, the besieged 


à fifth Tennessee, second West V kansas, A Kentucky, I 
have found it necessary to supply the 8 with breech-loading car- 


Alabama, Mis- 
42 in the fourth district of North Carolina, and in the second and fifth 
f Missouri, Ihave authorized the pres on of posses 
from five to sixty in number, to aid in making seizures and arresta, the ob- 
ject being to have a force suftelenuy strong to deter resistance if possible, 
and, if need be, to overcome 1 
The present amc. in his report for IM. gives this 
table: 


Stills seized and cas uati los to ot ara and employss for the last thirirteen years. 


bines. In these districts, and also in the States of Ge 


Officers and employés killed 
Officers and employés wounded. 


WHY ABOLISH THE INTERNAL TAXES. 
The reasons why the Republican party would abolish the in- 


ternal-revenue Mem in 


tariff system, whenever it comes to 
other, have i 


dispe 
n,from time to time, very f 
&re specime 
Mr. Wickham, of Ohio, said: 


„if we are to reduce the revenues to cur- 
internal-revenue poen abolished. Itisa 
system of taxation, pure and simple, and directin its character, and one that 
has never been resorted to in this coun! t ee t in emergencies. It is 
odious in its burdens and odious in wb nrg Oaai sa col on. Underit 
the taxgatherer can enter and invade vacies of homes and have ad- 
mission to business men's most meer ferie, It accomplishes its end, 
CM, MUN can only do so, by a system of espionagecalling to its aid 
spies emissark 
The repeal of 1 dispose at once of the whole question of 


dispensing with the 
um one or the 
y stated. Here 


preference to 


a supposed surp surplus is 5 at 8113, 000. 000. e income 
derived from the internal internal revenue ONIA à keb 9 W. hich, less the 
expense would leave ction almost pre- 
cisely equal to the surpl u d 4008 


Said signa Brown (Democrat) of Georgia: 


Senators CC 
revenue, because it oes into the Treasury and 8 nobody. But 
this is not true. The w. is protected against all foreign W. whisky by 
a tariff of 1,000 per cent on what it costs the registered distiller to make 1 
and 90 ving a net protection of 
a wr ie and therefore 


Said Mr. Cowles of North Carolina: 


Itis not because we want more 3 or cheaper whisky, in the coun- 
try, or more distilleries, that we d: Of the law. There are in 
my State now at least vl times as many " distilleries as there was 
before the law, and each of these distilleries makes five or ten times as much 
tbls, it is notthe whisky zmaicing or the wi the law. RAST 

not the w) making or er elem society 
that 5 nis argument: but I feel that [voice the sentimentof the 
law-a ara eris Senes people of my country when Isay down 
with 5 e demoralizing system of internal revenue! 


Said the national Prohibition platform of 1884: 


That there are now over 200,000 distilleries, breweries, wholesale and retail 
dealers in these drinks, ho certificates and claiming the authority of 
Government for the continuation of a business which is destructive to the 

moral and material welfare of the people; that the collection of revenues 
from alcohol, liquors, and tobacco should be abolished, as the vices of men 
are not a proper subject for taxation. 


Cain Mr. Kelly, of Kentucky: 
m.: new, fully why the internal-revenue tax on whisky ought to be 


presiden 

which the 
CoA Dae arty here is in d r of be: 
vel call apom it for money 

t the Republi — 


mocratic wirepullors and m whenever the Demo- 
beaten (and it has been so several 
rre e bags and in sufficient amounts to 

Wipe out the internal-revenue law, and they can't find another source 
where money can be had in bulk, at the moment of defeat, in sufficient 
amounts to turn the defeat into a victory. —Record, page 32 

That was before the sugar trustand the Nova Scotia coal syn- 
dicate became allies of the Democratic machine! 

In short, Republicans believe the internal-revenue m 
should be abolished at the earliest day that the financial needs 
of the Government will allow, because customs duties are an 
ample source of revenue for all ordinary needs of the Govern- 
ment; because it is the uniform and established policy of the 
Government to derive its ordinary revenues from that source; 
because internal taxes have never been resorted to except to 
meet the expenditures of war; because all former internal-reve- 
nue laws have been abolished as soon as the necessity for them 
had d; because two systems of revenue, with two sets of 


c officers to administer them, are unwise und expensive; 
8 the system is odious to the people, and its administra- 
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tion attended with dissatisfaction and violence; because its re- 
peal'has been taken for granted from the beginning, and hence 
reductions have been constantly made; because to continue it 
would be for the Government to give protection and power to the 
whisky ring, and set itself against the moral sentiment of the peo- 
ple; and because both parties have heretofore promised its repeal. 
A regres pee IODA and war tax should'not be made perma- 
nent, and can not be without a gross breach of faith. To per- 
petuate it is to change indirect into direct taxes, to tax home in- 
stead of foreign products, and to adopt a confederate instead of 
national system of revenue. 
DEBT. 

While the United States stands at the head of all nations of 
the earth in wealth, amounting to $1,039 per capita, she also 
stands at the foot of the list of great nations in her per capita 
indebtedness, which amounts to 832.37. The population of the 
United States in 1860 was 31,000,000, while her wealth amounted 
to $14,000,000,000, showing um capita of about $450, while in 
1890 1 was 62,000,000, and her total wealth $68,- 
000,000,000, or a per capita of $1,039. 

Ii will be seen y the foregoing statement that while her pop- 
ulation has about doubled since 1860, her wealth per capita has 
more than trebled. "This is a part of the history of a bankrupt 
nation, so called, by the tariff reformers of the present day. 

In 1880 the public debt amounted to 83,045, 000, 000. In 1890it 
was reduced to $2,027,000,000, a reduction in ten years of $1,018,- 
000,000. Thus it will be seen that the per capita indebtedness 
of the National Government was reduced from $60.73 in 1880 to 
$32.37 in 1890. "This is a favorable showing for a wasteful na- 
tion, using the words of the Democratic tariff reformers of the 

present oar 
But we do not stop with these figures, but proceed to show 
that the per capita indebtedness of the people of the United 
States has been tly reduced considering the amount of ye 
expended in public and private sip baba over that of 1880. 

he following tables will show the combined State, county, 

municipal, and school debt of the various States and Territo- 

2100) te aul the order in which they rank as to per capita in- 
e ness: 


The combined State, county, municipal, and school debt, less sinki: und of the 
ere States and Territories for 1890. "e^ v 


Per 
capita. 


States and Territories. 


f 


98 


00-3100» t€ 
$25825898829253222288 


PBPESSDO0»u3900^ 


Pel 


20.01 
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FARM VALUES. 

The products of the American farm have declined in value, 
but the cbanges noted in thirty years do not show an unfavora- 
b'econdition against the farmer when values of artícles of essen- 
tial household use which the farmer must purchase are com- 
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pared with what he sells. In the following tables, nineteen 
years’ prices are shown. 

Of ten leading articles which the farmer sells, for nineteen 
years from 1873 to 1891, inclusive, there was & res of a 

eneral average of 13 per cent, while of the articles which the 
armer buys, for the same period, it 1s shown in the second table 
by ten 1 g articles, that there was an average reduction or 
decrease of price of 26 per cent, the additional table, of ten artt- 
cles, showing a reduction of 31 per cent, or of the twenty articles 
enumerated in the two tables, of that which the farmer buys, 
there is an average reduction for nineteen years of 55 per cent, 
wae there is but 13 per cent of a reduction of that which he 
sells. 

It isclearly shown by the census of 1890, in connection not 
only with the increased number of manufactories and manufac- 
tured products, but also in the increase in the number and value 
of farms and farm products, live stock, etc. In 1880 there were 
in the United States 4,008,907 farms, of the total value, including 
buildings, of 810,197,096, 766, while according to the census of 
1890 there were 4,56 ,041 farms, of the value of $13,279,252,649,0r 
an increase of 555,734, or 13.86 per cent, in the number of farms 
and an increase of 30.23 per cent in their valuation. 

Again, the value of farm implements and machinery on these 
farms in 1890 was $494,247,467 as 2 8406,520,055 in 1880, or 
an increase in this decade of 21.58 per cent. The value of live 
stock on farms in this countryin 1890(June 1) was $2,208,767,275 
as against $1,500,384,707 in 1880, or an increase in this decade of 
$708,482,866, or 38 cent. : 

Again, the total value of farm products in 1879 was $2,212,540,- 
927, while in 1890 it was $2,460,107,454, or an increase over that 
of 1819 of $247,566,626, or 11.19 per cent. 

Thé farmers in this country, moreover, notwithstanding all 
they had to contend with during the decade from 1880 to 1890, 
produced 246,972,181 more pounds of butter in 1890 than they did 

1880—the number of 1 produced in 1880 being 777, 250, 
287, as against 1.024, 223,463 pounds in 1890, or an increase of 
31.78 per cent. The statistics, however, only include the butter 
producedon farmsand do not include that made in butter factories. 


HIGHER PRICES FOR FARM PRODUCTS—THE FACTORY BESIDE THE FARM. 


The gross incomes of the farmers of the United States are in- 
dicated in the following tables, being divided into four groups 
by which a comparison is made of theStates having diversity of 
occupations with purely agricultural States. These tables are 
from the Farm and Factory, by J. R. Dodge. 

SUMMARY. 

Table No. 1 shows the value per capita to be $457 and the per 
cent in agricultural 18. 

Table No. 2 shows the value per capita to be $394 and the per 
cent in agricultural 42. 

Table No. 3 shows the value per capita to be $261 and the per - 
cent in agricultural to be 58. 

Table No. 4 shows the value per capita to b» $160 and the per 
cent in agricultural 77. 

'The significance of these tables is at once apparent, as is seen 
at a glance that one man earns about three es more by rea- 
son of the markets which are known to be the result of indus- 
trialemployment. One million of men in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, as shown in Table No. 1, get for their farm pro- 
duce $160,000,000 more than two million farmers as shown in 
Table No. 4. Here is the direct proof that the factory aids the 


farm. Where 18 per cent of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture, 82 are engaged in other pursuits as shown in Table 
No. 1. The annual earning or value of their products amount 


to $457 per annum. 

The following table should be compared with Table No 4in 
order to get the full benefit of the existing conditions between 
purely agricultural and manufacturing districts: ' 


TABLE NO. 1. 
Persons in Persons in Per cent Value of | Value 
States. all occu- | agricul- in agri- products in] per 
culture. agriculture.| capita. 
1, 464 2 $514, 441 $351 
64, 973 9| 24,100,881 372 
10, 945 9 670, 1 335 
13,539 13 5, 035, 298 372 
4, 180 13 3, 085, 449 638 
3, 435 15 614, 327 179 
59,214 15| 20, 650, 756 501 
1, 639 18 872, 391 227 
44, 026 18 18, 010, 075 409 
4,513 20 2, 024, 923 449 
New York ... 1, 884, 6415 377, 400 20 | 173,025, 695 472 
Pennsyl 1, 456, 067 301, 112 21 | 129,760,476 431 
California ... 376, 505 79, 396 21 59, 721, 425 752 
Idaho 578 3, 858 1, 515, 314 393 
Maryland ->> --.- 432 90, 927 28, 839, 281 817 
TOR scar 1, 060, 681 18 | 484,770,797 457 
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In the foregoing table California, with 79 per cent of the peo- 
ple engaged outside of agriculture, shows the largest possible in- 
dome; which is accounted for in part by her fruit, which finds a 


general market throughout the United States. Maryland, in this 
table may be profitably compared with Virginia in table No. 3, 
which is geographically divided by the Potomac. Maryland, 
with cities and villages busy with industries other than agricul- 
ture, nearly doubles agricultural Virginia in the annual return 
of her farms. 


agri- | products in per 
culture. | agriculture.) capita. 


142, 408 31 8303 
54, 580 33 354 
40, 822 35 134 
231, 993 35 207 
40, 055 36 229 
994, 475 40 304 
67, 343 40 489 
30, 122 EU 330 
569, 204 : 4 379 
999, 780 2 467 
417, 455 47 372 
118, 584 47 400 
57, 844 _ 49 193 
3,764,725 | 1,566,875 42 | 616, 850, 959 394 


In this table the factory system of New England, stimulated 
by the markets of New York and Boston, brings the farm and 
the home very close together, as illustrated in the case of Ver- 
mont, where 47 per cent of the people are engaged in agricul- 
ture, with an annual return of each; but otherwise the 
principles underlying the whole system are true. 

TABLE No. 3. 


8 


38828 


692; 959 
255, 125 
635, 080 
363, 228 
598, 302 
176. 109 
519, 854 
91,536 
285 
970 


BSB 
8882338388888 


E 
. 
8 
~ 


ES 
8 
BE 


In this, the third table, it will be noticed that two-thirds of 
the people are dependent directly upon agriculture, and as a re- 
sult the dig. id income drops to 8281 per annum. 

The great States of Iowa, Minnesota, and Nebraska lead in 
the value of per capita products. Here may be found the great- 
est agricultural development by reason of soil, climate, and en- 
terprise. This group, with three millions engaged in agricul- 
ture, produced a value of $786,000,000, while in Table No. 2 it is 
shown that one million and a half engaged in agriculture pro- 
duced nearly as much, being $616,000,000. These States are 

radually gaining in faetory enterprise, Indiana perhaps tak- 
em the lead. 
TABLE NO. 4. 


States. 


agricul- in agri- products in 
ture, | culture. agriculture. 


Geo: 
Nort 


Here is found a group of States in which an averageof 77 per 
cent of the people are Ns S in agriculture. South Carolina 
stands at the bottom in the list of earning, with $140 as the per 
capita income of those engaged in agriculture in the State. 

O better argument is to be found in all the history of the 

m" or in present results. This vast territorial period covered 

y Georgia, Alabama, rare is and the Carolinas equals if 
0 


not surpasses any like district of territory on the western con- 


tinent in fertility, climate, and the natural resources incident 
* to easy transportation and communication one with the other. 
Georgia ought to be the leading Statein wealth of the United 


States to-day, considering age, opportunity, climate, soil, and 
location; but she stands almost at the foot of the list, her agri- 
cultural people earning but $155 annually. 

The foregoing tables and the criticism thereon gives to the 
observing student a further and better opportunity to under- 
Stand why tariff reform as perfected in the Wilson bill in the 
present Con ress, is & sectional, Southern product, in charac- 
ter very much like the States in industrial development, whose 
representatives were its framers and advocates. ‘ 

HAY. 

But few of the agricultural people of the United States will 
ever be able to understand why the Democrats have reduced the 
tariff on hay from $4 under the McKinley law to $2 under the 
present law. > 

Canada is our strong competitor in the hay market of the 
United States, and the great centers of trade lying along the 
Canadian border are the portions of the country which must suf- 
fer by the reducing of this duty. The cost of production in 
Canada is about 44 per cent lower than in the United States, 
which, when added to the great surplus they produce above the 
amouift consumed, gives us at once a reasonable estimate of the 
effect of the law along the northern border of the United States. 

An examination of the following figures will convince the most 
credulous of the great harm that must follow to American ag- 
riculture in the operation of the present law: 

In 1870 the hay acreage in the United States was but 19,861,- 
805 acres, yielding 24,525,000 tons of hay of the home value of 
$338,969,680; while in 1880 the acreage had: increased to 25,863,- 
955 acres, produoing 31,925,233 tons of the home value of $371,- 
811,084; while in 1893 the acreage had reached the enormous 
figure of 49,619,469 acres. The product was 65,766,158 tons of 
the home value of $570,882,872, or more than double the value 
of the cotton crop, which in 1888 was $292,139,209; $144,540,110 
more than twice the value of the wheat crop in 1893, the latter 
being but $213,171,381; nearly fifteen times greater than the to- 
bacco crop, which was but $39,155,442 in 1893, and more than 
five times the value of the potato crop, which in 1893 was $108,- 
661,801 and within a fraction of as much in value as the corn 
crop of 1893, which was $591,625,627. 

The tariff on foreign hay under the existing law (the McKin- 
ley act) is $4 per ton, and, notwithstanding this rate of duty, we 


299 | imported from Canada for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, 


104,181 tons of the value of $962,221.51, on which we collected a 
duty of $416,724.86. The year ending June 30, 1890, prior to the 
passage of the McKinley act, we imported 124,544 tons of hay of 


253 | the value of $1,143,445. The Wilson bill as it came from the 


House reduced the duty just one-half, that is, to $2 per ton, 
while the Senate committee has changed this specific duty to 
an ad valorem of 20 per cent, which is a fraction of at least 1.65 

r cent less, according to the reportof the committee, than the 

ouse bill, the per cent being thus stated in the report of the 
committee—average ad valorem—under existing law 43.31 per 
cent; under the House bill 21.65 per cent, and under the Senate 
bill 20 per cent. à 


THE FARMERS’ SHARE OF DEMOCRATIC DISASTER IN 1893 -'94. 


It isyet too early to estimate the result of Democratic policy 
forthe past two years upon the agricultural interests of the 
country. The decline since November, 1892, has been gradual, 
owing to a lack of confidence in the Democratic party as the pe- 
riod for the Government to pass into their hands ?pproached. 
With the 4th of March came a noticeable falling of prices every- 
where, but the panic was not fully developed until the summer 
or fall, when Grover Cleveland announced its ‘‘sudden” appear- 
ance. More than 8400, 000, 000 in farm values have disappeared, 
an amount approximating our national debt. 

The value of farm animals has grown slowly less from day to 
day until it is hard to fix any definite value upon the various 
classes of merchantable stock. The total valueof farm animais 
in 1868 was $1,270,000,000. It rose to $1,822,000,000in 1872. It 
was reported to be $2,507,000,000 in 1889, and it is doubtful if it 
has not fallen below $1,500,000,000 at the present time. The 
greatest loss has fallen upon sheep. Under the McKinley tariff 
they increased to 47,000,000 in number, and were valued at $125,- 
990,000 in 1893. This was high-water mark, although nearly 
equaled in 1883, at the time when thesheep interest suffered from 
tarifflegislation. One year of Democraticrule caused the number 
of sheep tofall off 2,500,000, and their value more than $36,000,000, 
The loss in number was nearly 5 per cent, and the loss in value 
30 pr cent. The value per head fell a fourth on the farm, and 
in Chicago one-half. As an example from the quoted prices in 
the Chicago market in Jan , 1894, the prices were quoted as 
81.25 to $3.75, against $3.20 to $5.40 the previous year. The loss 
has continued down to the present time, and more than 860, 
000,000 are to be charged up to the Democratic victory in No- 
vember of 1892. 
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The loss in swine is nearly equal to that in sheep, which loss 


may be attributable to the gate consumption, showing a 
great decrease for the want of money with which to buy. Itis 
estimated that $30,000,000 have been lost in the products of hogs 
in the country alone. 

Two-thirds of the loss in farm animals in the United States 
for the last two years has been in the number of horses and the 

rice to which they have fallen. Western horses are quoted as 

ow as $12 per head. The same two years ago would readil 

have brought in the same market an average of $60 per he 
The aggregato loss on horses alone must be nearly $30,000, 000. 

Anapology is made for this ^ shrinkage by reason of improved 
machinery and power in ropelling of street cars, etc., by 
which the number of Mon Tor d. draft purposes is greatly re- 
duced. Be this as it may, the shrinkage is affected far more by 
other causes than by reason of street-car improvements. 

The United States has about one-sixth of the world's cattle, 
or 52,000,000 out of 300,000,000. The shrin: in this class of 
eee has kept pace with the general shri in other do- 

ebrei llano is difficult to-day to es te or even 
celere pie the prodigious loss in the case of the wealth in do- 
mesticanimalsinlessthantwo years'time under Democratic rule. 
It will remain for the statisticians’ best efforts to compile, after 
the local appraisers and tax collectors have made their returns, 
what the great loss vene is. The anomaly with which the 
farmer to-day is called u DI hize is, how is it that 
under the same law, ad a by a oran "political party, 
shrinkage in values and loss to business can be possible? Nev- 
ertheless, the Democratic party must assume the responsibility 
for a large share of this great waste, Hbro of their insist- 
ing upon achange of the laws under which the Government has 
reached its greatest development and the agriculturist his 


greatest prosperity. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF SENATOR A. P. GORMAN, AS DELIVERED 
E EU CAN REPORTED BY THE NEW YORK SUN 


(DEMOCRATIC) JULY 


ds Maren e rni nne there is not sufficient money to pay current 

TTT 

honest mechanics and laborers are tramping thro the country begging 

that u— be employed. 

—.— the course of my life—and I connection vowation was eui. 
my life—have I ever thought the 


Sani rar 


make. 
"LI assert that as 1 was a compromiso measure It was not satisfactory to 
. F te details. 
is no power, no matter great, in this the President 


would no silent longer charges, 
puc Miei iua distinguished quarters. 


AEs thet ieee position. 

pro 

* se g member of either branch of Con- 

gress who believes in our form of Government put his condemnation 

the first step which would, if followed, lead to 

ment by one man. 

acm 
ob menage nee tree p 


and do: ‘doing something m th Seis reform, and the distin- 
— ee on Wise and Means used the homeo- 


he control of our Govern- 


the subject leat sea. It will e to one company, a foreign syndicate, in 
thetrade from Boston east. Boing à revenue duly, we have 


enough to deal with now. I shall never agree 
that a foreign trust shall enter our territory and take the substance from 
our o no 


88 Here are Boston and Providence and New Eng- 
consume the coal of the two Virginias and Maryland and Penn- 
Me are nearer to it,“ the Canadians said. “We can deliver the 
and ive the ree er RA de Give us free 
interest a New England." 


courage to walk 
I was not in favor o: 


sugar 

ee ae true patriotism, » make the mistake and 
h and let the laboring peo pope go OAE, ‘vather than to 
then try to keep them allin order with deputy marshals 


Ihave uent vi as to the wisdom of t * 
1 5 36 1o the wisdom of again Putting me in nomi 


Piso) Cleveland is the man tha ? 
Geny only t could have led us to disaster,—Sen- 


£ "Nominate Me ary Walter ans we march through a slaughter-house into an 
e r. Cleveland his message, for which I honor him, has challenged the 
of the country to a fight of extermination.—sSenator 


[Extracts from New York Sun (Dem.) August 20, 1891.] 


It is true that the President, if he fails to veto the new bill, and either 
signs it or permits it to become a law for want of a veto, will forfeit forever 
the TeputeMon which he has hitherto enjoyed of being "at to his 
convictions and fearless in acting upon them. In his letter 
WILSON, dated July 2, and made public July 19, he aired declared that 


the bill, which was then subs: y the same as it is now, falls far short 

of redeeming the upon. w Which he was elected President, and is an 

abandonment of ple which means p: dy and party dishonor. 
If now, in o! ice toa clamor in ite be in which, I regret to say, 


many Democrats join, he even indirectly allows this wrong to be consum- 
mated, he will show himself to be nothing but a common time-serving poli- 
tician, aiming only at immediate results and indifferent to remote conse- 
pepe Those who urge him to do it come under the same condemnation. 
— — groveling 1 of the Parisian od gre at who in De- 
r, 1851, submitted to the overthrow of the Fren 3 by Louis 

MED E rather than lose the Christmas holiday tr: resistance 
him ve 

They forget that the — 1 which they fain will be tem; while 
the injury to the country will be lasting. ARP 


COMMENT ACROSS THE WATER—LUMINOUS EC or LONDON JOURNALS 
ON THE TARIFF BILL'S PASSAG 


The Du News, in commen on the —— on the tariff bill, says: “In 
the Senate's pee Aer the House only stoops to conquer. The 
ou was à sudden bui wise one re gon pense is removed 

and a measure of certain! secured. Free wool w. be the test by 
— will j tree trade,” T "which 


Rey d says: "There can be little doubt that the measure, 
1 tis, will 28 . our industries. The 
penny A riis likely GN ers WIL ba Sepang ME QNI ea ere di 

the period of re- 


Postsays: “Surrender to the Senate was better than pro- 
longing a hel; m Whether the settlement will do much to avert 
Mos ouium of the public with the present majority is more than doubt- 


THE SUGAR TRUST. 
[Extracts from Chicago Times (Democratic), May 16, 1894.] 


America there once rose up a man who cried aloud in the darkest hour 
peril: "Millions for defense, but not one cent for tribute.” 
His voice sounded a note of triumph; his words were a war cry that led to 
avictory. The great rere Bann £ ke the words, the men who made 
spirit M M animated them is gone 
with them. for the defense of a nation's honor. 
‘The cent that the founders would not pay for tribute has grown to millions. 
So Gey it is in as tribute that buys lawmakers, corrupts — 
wails of gold. ‘This in nov exaggeration: f» is mot Pes Ie de dia 
0 s not exaggeration; not 
solemn truth that to confronts every citizen who reads the 
ore ot —— ontery of the sugar trust that dared to buy logis 
TS. 


FAIR RETURN ON THE INVESTMENT. 


A town hundreds of thousands of dollars judiciously expended by 

lest, most conscienceless, cleverest pack of thieves that ever bought men 
will Pre for this sugar trust U the sum of $56,000,000. It is a scandal that in- 
volves ministers, Senators, and men who have acted as sale agents in this 
gigantic barter, On the one side is the shameless 

out 


onte August 14, 1894. 


the craft- 


their h On the other side are men whose lust for office is e: only by 
eir lust for Wen 5. se them a nation's honor is sold high when sold for 
000.000. e d iie them are the prices they can get. Sometimes 
Milo gets an o cial body and soul; sometimes it runs into the hundreds of 
* the peo ou Land robbed, shall know from the of there- 
cent 1977 5 of the un the j A the 3 trust. They shall learn how 
the pro wisted and turned and made abortive t h 
y and pr ene who rewrote the provisions of that bi 


the mendaci: „ 

while a Searles and a Havemeyer looked over their shoulders, now threat- 

beca iei exposures these Senatorsdared not have known, now 

with bribes. The threats and the bribes were effective. The bill, 

The made yap dehy given Sub 2 e they gured « of e sugar trust. 
mer gave it a gru 15 g apps en they ed on the profits that 

bil could be mde Vo bring, and rure inom EN. And Bale sum 
per cent o go e people, belongs 9 e 

pie. and = be stolen directly from the Government of the cud 
The trust has already in store 300.000 tons of sugar, all t "y os be ob- 

tained except 30,000 tons. 

DROP for a time the details of this gigantic crime, consider something 
of the true inwardness of it, the shame it involves, the danger it threatens, 
the awful recklessness of the men who have aided and abetted it. In doing 
m in this d view of the matter, you must remember that you 
inr le d Lm po rudes . ODATI 3 

ublic documents, in secret ence, in ca tic ches. 
is history made behind the locked doors of committee rooms, in hotels where 
thep r and the purchased meet to complete the details of the shame- 
less sale. It is history coming at first hand, the details unsoftened by the 
sik dy aoe of time, undistorted by backward glances, 'The men who are 
writing it are writing not for the sake of the embellishment they may give, 
d sud the n retrospection there may be in it. but that aoe eite 

know certain facts, certain wrongs that militate agains ety of 
a A — the perpetuity ot a form ot gere that X3 the eyes of 
many men is as yet only an experiment. 


STORY OF SHAMELESS INTRIGUE. x 
es, of broken 
rich by the ee oe Ar Mercuri of bd men who grew rich because 


they could not resist -— all the gloom of a Greek 
tragedy, all the Sharusiemanees pr a court 3 It is the history of men 
whom was 


of men -— the trust to — corposa t is eer to he 
sound o marching of hungry men seeking in a blind, futile pil- 
tothenation'scapital some relief for the misery that has made 
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dren whom mothers press to em: breasts and suckle on bitter tears, whis- 
pering the while, In God's MA T Oe fuf the sake of the children.” 


WARNING IN EVERY LINE. 


history that tells how a free, republican government used the cause 
of the harlot queen of a half barbaric monarchy so that t be no 
loss to one of the arrogant trustsit had fostered. It by min- 
isters of state more co t than were the ministers of Walpole; by law- 
differing from the men who sat in Walpole's liament only in that 

their price is higher. Rotten boro have to be in E , but 
with these influences that the present 


been given mon that bought them seats in the United States Senate on 
condition that when they once were there they should make laws and frame 
tariff bills to the direct advantage of the corpora’ 


ing tren who wrote with honest pens and afew statesmen who were 
pa 


for them. For many of them, when the history ofthis sugar trust business 
is written for posterity, coldly, dispassionately, and by men not burning 
with the shame of it, y dying days 


the golden age of official corruption 
co; 

Shae ill oars wee it at the close of the nineteenth century, in the United 
States and during the years Grover Cleveland was the head of that country. 
They may at least say: “In those days there was honor among thieves.” 
Posterity shall read, too, the story of a man who asked one of the officers of 
the sugar trustif he did not fear that the House of Representatives would 
fail to play into the hands of the trust, and how this officer smiled and 

We don't care what the House does. We own the Senate and control the 
pores = 3 the avenue. No bill will become a law which will 

‘osteri wi smile of pityingretrospection as be 
tee . pay nae And the men of to-day shall aed 
too; readit with a smilethat isthesmileof indifference. Butnot for always. 
The people will awake, and their wrath, though slow, is sure and terrible. 
NEW ENGLAND—A FAR GREATER CUSTOMER THAN OLD ENGLAND IN THE 
PURCHASE OF AMERICAN PRODUCTS, 

If our country is to remain a prosperous and united people 
sectional interests are not to be legislated against. The South 
and the West, controlling the votes in the Congress of the 
United States to enact tariff laws at the present time, must hold 
to the conservative view that New England is their best cus- 
tomer and that the enactment of laws detrimental to her great 
industrial interests cripples her as a purchaser of the great 
products of the South West. 

With three-fourths of all the spindles of the country, New 
England produces not a pound of cotton; but she consumes one- 
fifth of the whole cotton crop of the United States, her purchase 
in 1890 amounting to more than$77,000,000. Canthe South treat 
with indignity such a customer as this? 

New England grows less than 4 per cent of the wool of this 
country, but she uses one-half of the total clip. Can the West 
and the great Pacific States see New England slighted by crip- 
pling her industries? T 

New England, again, mines not a pound of coal, but uses not 
less than 10,000,000 tons annually in her homes and factories. 
Can Maryland and the Virginias, whence a large portion of this 
output comes, casta votein the Congress of the United Statesthat 
would paralyze her great factory system, and cause her to put 
out her fires? : 

Of all the articles of food for man and beast, New England pro- 
duces a et Send of two things, hay for her cattle, potatoes 
for her people. erefore, she becomes an annual customer of 
the West for not less than 3,000,000 barrels of flour, to which is 
to be added two-thirds of all the meat consumed hout her 
domain. Certainly the West must be careful for such a customer. 

Manufacturing as she does fully three-fourths of all the boots 
and shoes worn in the country, she is a purchaser of hides and 
leather to the extent of the majority of the output of the country. 

Her lumber has long since disappeared from oif her mountain 
Slopes. Now she looks to the Northwest and the South for her 
supplies tobuildhomesandfactories. If these people who crowd 
the markets with their lumber are not careful of New England's 
thrift and prosperity, they must lose one of their best customers 
for the purchase of lumber. 

This is but a glance at the many-sided question of trade be- 
tween the States, and while a solid South is standing witha 
menace toward all industrial interests, trying to secure the very 
last and least possible reduction of thai protection which has 
made New England the poor of Old England, these selfsame 
ple expect New England to come with her gold and her silver 
and buy the products of Southern fields and Southern farms. 
Let the solid South stand still for a moment's reflection, and 
count the cost if they would be wise, for the New England man- 
ufacturer openly declares that if you will give him foreign wages 
he fears no foreign competition. 

The outcome of the whole question is that such legislation is 
but to pauperize the artisans of the East, and to bring sorrow 
and sadness into the homes where joy and plenty have had their 
abode for many years. The laboring people of New England, as 
wellas the laboring people of all the country, ought to under- 


stand this. One of their gopuas mottoes is: The injury of one 
is the concern of all;” and let this be emblazoned forever on all 
New England’s interests, and the interests of every State where 
the hum of the factory is heard and prosperous labor exists and 
held up before the whole country to warn them that if we would 
continue our national prosperity we must care not only for New 
England's factory system, but that of the whole country. 

We must await results in the trial of the new law. e ver- 
dict will be the voice of the majority at the next national elec- 
tion. 


The Tariff. e 


e:of ante-bellum days. It is the past outrunning 
tis the vengeance of ancient prejudice. 


It is the old 
the present. 


REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT G. COUSINS, 


OF IOWA, 
In THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 
On the Wilson-Gorman-Cleveland tariff bill. 


Mr. COUSINS said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This measure will be judged in history by its 
trial, not by the methods and the-motives which secured its 
pesege. All tariff legislation, now as in the past, must be tried 

practice. It willonly take a little while for men to forget 
the scenes and performances that have attended the enactment 
of this measure which has been so changed from the original 
Wilson bill, by the action of the Senate, that it will probably 
be familiarly known henceforth as the Gorman compromise. 

To-day it is condemned by both Republicans and Democrats, 
but no doubt later in the campaign wil be extolled by thelatter. 

y some of the journals that yesterday condemned it, 
with the President, as a perfidious sacrifice of principle, are 
wheeling into line for the purposes of politics. 

But in the meantime what will be the probable effects of this 
measure on the country—on all the people of the country? And 
first, what is the measure? 

lf the term ‘‘makeshift” was ever properly applied to any 
measure, certainly it can be to this. It is neither protection 
nor free trade as a whole, but it mixes inadequate protection 
and plenty of free trade with a lame effort for revenue, and 
represents no 3 In fact, it defiesall principle. It pro- 
tects the Southern interests fairly well n at the same time 
slaughters those of the North. The Southern product rice is 
protected 83 per cent, while the protection of the present law 
to the agricultural products of the North is reduced to 20 per 
cent, which amounts to practically no protectionatall. Ittaxes 
sugar 40 per cent and one-eighth of acentper pound differential 
in addition on refined . 755 

The protection afforded the manufacturing industries of the 
North does not equal the difference in the cost of production in 
this and foreign countries. Therefore when the mills start up 
there must necessarily be a reduction of wages to their laborers, 
as indeed there has already been in some factories that have re- 
cently begun work. In a few instances, perhaps, the protection 
may compensate for the difference in the cost of wages at home 
and abroad; perhaps so in the case of the collar and cuff indus- 
tries which have a protection of 584 per cent. 

Mr. MILLS, one of the present Democratic leaders in the Sen- 
ate and the author of the famous Mills bill, of this Gor- 
man compromise in a speech delivered in the Senate on the 15th 
of August, 1894, said: 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. President, I have not risen either to attack or defend the 
bill which has recently ess and is now swal the ture 
ofthe President. Ithink perhaps theleastthat we cansay aboutthat meas- 


ure the better it will be. It is the most remarkable measure that has ever 
found itself npon the pages of the statute books of any country. Itisa 
phenomenon in political science; and especially is it so when we consider 
that this is a popular Government and that 1 
ment is the tallization of the 


on in a 
lio will. “I make bola xo say Baro to: 


day that that bill does not reflect the sentiment of one th: People of 
the United States. 

I do not think I will be farfrom the truth when I there is not a Repub- 
lican in the United States who favorsit. I do not I will be far amiss 


when I say there is not a Populist in the United States who favors it, judg- 
ing by the votes of their representativesin thisChamber. I do not believe I 
be far from the truth when I say that the at masses of the Demo- 
cratic p of the United States condemn it. It is the product, as we all 
know, of five or six, or at best seven, members on this floor. 
But it is the effect of the abandonment of the qose of pro- 
tection all along the line that we must look to, for it is declared 


by the leaders of the party in power that this bill is only the be- 
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inning,and that it is to be quickly followed by more exteme 
egislation against protection. 
tis the old programme of ante-bellum days. It is the past out- 
running the present. It is the vengeance of ancient poe 
What was its effect in the past, when it was thoroug tried? 
I could call the memory of older men to witness, but I have a 
witness that will appeal to young, as well as old, and does not 
rest on memory for its reliability. 

This country has had approximate free trade before. When 
the war broke out we were enjoying the blessings of this same 
demonstrated humbug. It had been fairly tried. We were 
purchasing most of our manufactured go abroad. We en- 
joes the Ronee of that so-called delightful ‘‘foreign mar- 

et,” and this is precisely the situation which it left the West- 
ern farmer in: 

The following contract, which was written in the back of a 
storekeeper’s ledger, at Tipton, Cedar County, Iowa, expresses 
the situation res ting from practical free trade in the ' good 
old Democratic days:’ 


1562. 


le fog ada ohry f 


Many speakers and as many writers have undertaken to de- 
scribe the situation of our country in those good old days,” but 
that 7 tells the tale far better than eloquence can picture 
it. Loffer it to America as a part of her industrial history. A 
bushel of wheat for two p of calico! At that time the fac- 
tories of the Old World been well equipped for many years. 
The capital behind them was ample and exhaustless. But up to 
that time wé had practically no home market. We were at the 
mercy of “the world's markets” abroad and of the Democratic 
party at home. 

But about that time the genius and the patriotism of Abra- 
ham Lincoln lighted this land of ours. On his way ID DAE 
ton, on the 15th of February, 1861, he stopped at Pittsburg, in 
the grand old Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and in his re- 
marks to the people said: 

No subject should engage your Tape ener more closelythan that of 
the tariff. If I have any recommendation to make it will be that every man 
who is called upon to serve the poopie in a representative capacity should 
study the whole subject thoroughly, as I intend to do ot deny ooking to all 
the varied interests of the common country, so that when the time for ac- 
tion arrives adequate protection shall be extended to the coal and iron of 
Pennsylvania and to the corn of Illinois. Permit me to express the hope 
that this important subject may receive such consideration at the hands of 
your re resentatives that the terests of no part of the country ma; be 
overlooked, but that all sections may share in the common benefits of a just 
and equitable tariff. 


That doctrine was enacted into law which has carried this 
Republic through an era of prosperity never dreamed of by its 
founders and never equaled the history of the world. When 
Lincoln made that declaration this country was in the commer- 
cial power of those who did not inhabit it, and the farmers of 
Iowa, my native State, were engaged in the delightful business 
of trading a bushel of wheat for 2 yards of calico. With that 

roclamation, which was the epitomized doctrine of the Repub- 
lican party, Abraham Lincoln began the emancipation of Amer- 
ica, white as well as black, from the commercial servitude of 
foreign and domestic masters. 

The spirit of that proclamation put the belts upon our wheels 
at home. It went into the mountains and brought the iron to 
light and usefulness. Itframed it into shafts and shaped it into 


‘wheels. It set the spindles turning and the axles whirling. It 


took the cottonfrom the South and the wool from Southern and 
Middle States that had been feeding English looms and sent it 
spinning through our own. It went into the earth and founda 
continent of coal with which it set our countless furnaces aglow 
and filled the sky of all Columbia with the lurid glory of our 
matchlessindustries. It touched the wings of genius and made 
invention dream of better things. It stroked the deft and cun- 
ning hand of toil, and since that time God only knows the limit 
of the skill of mechanism. With a band of iron in either hand 
it started at the Orient and with its sublime, determined face 
toward the West, began its continental march. It would not 
stop. Where it could not find a place to stand it spanned with 
iron. It undermined the mountains and leaped the canyons 
and the torrents and the mighty rivers. It laughed and hur- 
ried on until at last it found the Occident. Then it became a 
moiling, tireless spider, and caught the wilderness of our con- 
tinent in the web of commerce. It stopped at every station aad 
took the produce of the farm and gave the product of the fac- 
tory, and never has an American factory demanded anything 
like **a bushel of wheat for 2 yards of calico.” This spirit of in- 
dustry has multiplied the avocations of our race. It has made a 
wider and a better marketfor our farm produce right at home. 
Every factory in our country makes a nest of appetites for our 
Western produce. 

This industrial — looks into the childhood face of citi- 
zenship, and studying its tendency of faculty or genius, opens 
a thousand doors of various employment, and says: Denizen” of 
the free Ad peers take your choice! In short, it sets America 
to work and at the greatest wages ever paid in any country. All 
this it accomplished in a period of thirty years. 

As Abraham Lincoln rocked the cradle of Republicanism 
through the storm of war until liberty put on the garments of 
full-grown citizenship, so Republicanism cradled our industries 
in a period of peace, until prosperity walked forth in 1892 in 
form and stature such as the world has never seen. Shades of 
the great emancipator, why could it not go on, and on, and on, 
and keep Columbia for the people who inhabit it! 


Hon. Charles O'Neill. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES B. REILLY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 31, 1894. 


The House having under consideration resolutions of respect to the mem- 
ory of Hon. Charles O'Neill, late a Representative from the State of Penn- 
sylvania— LE 

Mr. REILLY said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the order of exercises as origi- 
nally arranged for this occasion it was not contemplated that I 
should take any part; not because of any disinclination on my 

rt to perform this sad duty, nor from any want of admiration 
or the life and character of our late lamented colleague, but 
because I had been called recently on several similar occasions 
to take part in like exercises commemorative of other col- 
leagues, for, as we are reminded, death has been playing sad 
havoc in the ranks of the Representatives from the great Key- 
stone State. : 

However, I can not, even though unexpectedly called upon, 
refrain from adding my humble tribute to the cherished mem- 
ory of our late associate, Hon. Charles O’Neil, and laying on his 
tomb a garland betokening my esteem and reverence. 

It was my privilege to know him well, and during the years 
of our association here our relations were uniformly pleasant 
and friendly. I first made his acquaintance in the Forty-ninth 
Congress when, as quite a young man, I had the honor of first 
becoming a member of this body; and the kindly greeting, the 
cordial disposition which he extended to me at that time en- 
deared him to me ever after, and I am proud to say that al- 
though we differed politically, our social relations were always 
intimate, and I might even say friendly. He was of a most 
genial nature. 

If, Mr. Speaker, as we believe, the nobility of man consists in 
his being endowed with those qualities, the perfection of which 
is to be found alone in the Deity, then those who knew Charles 
O'Neill best must regard him as one of the noblest types of man- 
hood; for surely, from the crown of his head to the sole of his 
feet he was without guile. He was just; he was generous; he 
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had charity to all and malice toward none, and exhibited those 
qua of head and heart which ennobles human nature. I 

oubt, indeed, whether it was possible for him to harbor a ma- 
licious thought or feeling, he certainly was incapable of carry- 
ing it into execution. But though kindly of disposition and 
broad in his charity, yet, as has been eloquently stated, he was 
firm, courageous, and fearless in the discharge of duty and in 
earrying out his convictions of right. 

His career as a Representative in this body, his fidelity to duty, 
his untiring industry, his lofty patriotism, and his amiable dis- 
position, have been eloquently portrayed by the gentlemen par- 
ticipating in these exercises, and I need but emphasize. 

Hislongcareerhere wasexceptionalandextraordinary. Look- 
ing back over thethree decades which he served hisconstituents 
and his country so faithfully and so well, taking a retr t of 
the vicissitudes of the political and natural life that make up the 
history of those thirty eventful years, it falls to the lot of but few 
men indeed to enjoy the greatdistinction and long public career 
that he did. We see Charles O'Neill, ever assiduous, faithful, 
devoted in the performance of his duty throughout that whole 
period, a career which affords a striking illustration to the youth 
of the country of the reward which follows devotion to duty. 

He has away from us, Mr. S er, full of years and of 
honors. sun had risen to the meridian and has now sunk 
below the western horizon; and all that remains to us is to cher- 
ish and revere his memory. As I said at the outset, I had not 
prepared any special remarks for this occasion, and I speak from 
the promptings of my admiration for the man and his illustri- 
ous career; although no words that I can utter, or anyone else, 
can at all exaggerate the merits of the life and character of Mr. 
O'Neill. His life work, crowded into those thirty years of serv- 
ice,is the best eulogy that can be pronounced upon him, for 
from beginning to end his life was without blemish or fault, and 
his long career was never tarnished by even the breath of scan- 
dal. Hislife work is done, and well done will be the verdict of 
the constituency he served so long and well. 


Deepening of the Hudson River. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES TRACEY, 


OF NEW YORE, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 4, 1895. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 5618) appropriations for 
the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors, and for other purposes— 

Mr. TRACEY said: , . 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: It must be conceded that there is some foun- 
dation for the assertion made during the consideration of this 
bill that the Stateof New York has notheretofore been accorded 
a just proportion of the amounts appropriated in river and harbor 
bills; and, when ths immense tonnage of the Hudson River is 
taken into account, no one will deem it unreasonable if the Em- 
pire State demands more liberal treatment in the future. 

In calling attention to this grievance there is no intention on 
ay part to complain of action taken by Representatives from 
other sections of the country. 

The neglect of our interests is largely duc to the attitude of our 
own members, whofor many years saw no reason to be interested, 
inasmuch as the impression was created by many of our leading 
pers that a man who urged Congress to give liberally to his 
trict was a proper subject to be relegated to private life as a 
punishment for endeavoring in a selfish way to benefit himself 
at the expense of the Government. As a consequence, other 
States were better taken care of here. and the improvement of 
the Hudson and other New York waters was largely left to the 
State Legislature. 

During the Fiftieth Congress the Hon. George B. Sloan, a 
State senator from Oswego, N. Y., addressed a letter to me, 
urging that special attention be given to the claim of our State 
for more Ver e icu bob? in the river and harbor bill. 
The members from New York City began also at that time to 
show more ardor in pointing out the necessities of their harbor. 
In the Fifty-first Congress Mr. Quackenbush, of Troy, N. Y., 
was placed on the River and Harbor Committee, and he greatly 
aided in securing from his committee consideration for our 
State. About the time Senator Sloan was active in calling at- 
tention to the propriety of relieving the State government from 
the burden of keeping the Hudson navigable, the Press and 


Knickerbocker, anewspaper published at E . a : 3 
4 advocating 


letters from Mr. John F. Lape, of Greenbush, N. 


the a of the Hudson so as to enable ocean vessels to 
go to Albany, and, if possible, to Troy. In conformity with this 
suggestion a provision was prepared and presented to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors in the following terms: 

That the Secre of War is authorized and directed to appoint a board 
of three officers of the Corps of E: eers, United States Army, whose e d 
it will be to thoroughly examine the obstructions to navigation in the Hud- 
son River, between New York City and the State dam at Troy, N. Y., and 
report a project and estimate of the cost of wid and deepening said 
river between New York City and the city of Albany, and also between New 
York City and the State dam at the city of Troy for the navigation of sea- 
going vessels drawing 20 feet of water, ana also a separate estimate of the 
expense of improving the river between Coxsackie and the State dam at 
Troy, to such an extent as to secure a navigable channel 12 feet deep at 
mean low water. Said board shall accompany their report with a state- 
ment as to the usefulness of such improvements and of their relations and 
value to commerce and of the advisability of entering upon the sanie at this 
time; and the Secretary of War shall transmit said reports to Congress 
with his own views and those of the Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, thereon, and the mses of said board shali be paid out of the apr 
pon ^17) in this act for the improvement of the Hudson River, not 

Considerable opposition was made by the committee to its in- 
corporation in the bill; but, largely through assistance given 
Mr. Quackenbush by Mr. BLANCHARD, now a Senator from 
Louisiana, the bill of September 19, 1890, passed with the de- 
sired paragraph. The board during its consideration of the 
matters referred to it held two public meetings; one at Albany, 
January 1, 1891, and the other at New York City, May 15, 1891. 
The first was presided over by Mr. J. Howard King, president 
of the Albany Chamber of Commerce. Addressess were made 
by the following-named gentlemen: 

James H. Manning, ev dhe Albany; Hon. Vreeland H. Young- 
man, representing the Albany Chamber of Commerce; E. P. Du- 
rant, representing the Albany Board of Trade; Hon. Martin I. 
Townsend, representing the Troy Citizens’ Association; F. H. 
Holbrook, secretary of the Board of Trade of Muskegon, Mich.; 
Col. C, L. McArthur, representing the Troy Citizens’ Associa- 
tion; S, A. Thompson, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Duluth, Minn.; T. A. Johnson, of Glens Falls, N. Y.; John F. 
Lape, representing the citizens of Greenbush, N. Y.; H. B. Sili- 
man, of Cohoes, N. Y.; William E. Cleary, president of the Canal 
Boat Owners’ Association of the State of New York; George 
S. Coleman, assistant to the counsel to the corporation of the 
city of New York; Hon. H. G. Burleigh, of Whitehall, N. X.; 
Hon. William F. Tefft, of Whitehall, N. Y.; W. H. Crombie, 
mayor of Burlington, Vt.; Col. Furman, of Schenectady, N. Y.; 
John H. Chase, representing the Rochester Chamber of Com- 
merce; J. Y. McClintock, secretary of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Chamber of Commerce; Henry C. Brewster, of Rochester (N. 
Y.) Chamber of Commerce; J. Y. McClintock, secretary of the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce; John Lighton, of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Business Men's Association; D. Cady Herrick, 
of the Albany Chamber of Commerce; F. F. Wheeler, secretary 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. 

At the meeting in New York all the members of the board 
were present. Among those in attendance, the following 
ticipated in the discussion: Messrs. Edward Hincken and A. 
Foster Higgins, of New York City: Hon. Martin I. Townsend 
and Mr. E. F. Murray, of Troy, N. Y.; Mr. Fred F. Wheeler, of 
Albany, N. Y.; Mayor W. H. Crombie, of Burlington, Vt.; Mr, 
John F. Lape, Greenbush, N. Y.,and Col. Furman, of Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. 

The board did not deem it advisable at present to recommend 
the adoption of the first or second projects, but, without con- 
demning them, recommended that the third project be adopted, 
and a sufficient sum be appropriated tosecure a navigable chan- 
nel 12 feet deep at mean low water between Coxsackie and State 
Dam at Troy; the channel to be 400 feet wide to Troy and 300 
feet wide to State Dam at Troy. 

Executive Document No, 23, Fifty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion, was transmitted to Congress December 8, 1891. It includes 
the report of the Board of Engineer officers appointed under 
the provision of the act of the Fiftieth Congress. Lieut. Col. 


G. L. Gillespie, Maj. Amos Stickney, and Maj. C. W. Raymond 
8 the board. Their estimates on the projects are as 
ollows: = 


1. ESTIMATE OF COST OF WIDENING AND DEEPENING THE HUDSON RIVER 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND ALBANY, FOR THE NAVIGATION OF SEAGOING 
VESSELS DRAWING 2 FEET OF WATER, AFFORDING A CHANNEL % FEET 
WIDE AND 2 FEET DEEP, MEAN LOW WATER, WITH SIDE SLOPES OF ONE 
ON ONE IN ROCK ONE ON THREE IN SAND. 


a. From Hudson City to New Ballimore (Hudson Channel). 


1, Priming Hook Shoal, dredging........ cubic yards 399, 925 
2. Four e Point Shoal....... do. 1,583,452 
8. Coxsackie Shoal, dredging...... 2:00. 2 855, 861 
4. Bronks Island Shoal, ging. — TE 535, 287 
5. Stone House Bar, dredging..................... do.... 983, 903 
"Potat Gredging...— 1 es adc ons pa ku merae do. 4,358, 428 

Amounting, at 20cents per cubic yard, to ..... $871, 685. 60 
6. Reef at Matthews Point, removing 17,482 cubic yards rock, at 

S DOP SUES FONG. LL Ies erroe tiie ir dee t eta atis avd 174, 820. 00 

1, 046. 505. 60 


: 
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b. From New Baltimore to Albany. 


I. Willow Island Shoal, dredging .......cubic yards.. 1,636,616 
2. Shoal, . AL, LO NET 
pao mme sees LI 
ar —— Orr. 
5. Winnies Bar, dredging ama '956, 207 
— Van Wies Spa dredging ...........~. 1.787.285 
8. Guplers ee RSA EN 
Total üredging. STRADA 13, 387, 052 
Amounting, at 20 cents per cubic yard, to. -f. $2, 677, 590. 40 
a Mulls Cross -Over, rook een Jards.. 48,570 é 
10. Cedar Hill Bar, rock removal .................d0.... 9,216 
1L Overslaugh, rock removal do 70, 342 
Total rock removal. do 132, 128 
Amounting, at $10 per cubic yard, t. 1, 821, 280.00 
‘Addi WR ht al REN EO EST AT 
5, 395, 316. 00 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 530, 531. 60 
ink ee ts eel ee = eee St A ne oe 5, 934, 847. 60 


D 
BETWEEN NEW YORK CITY AND THE STATE DAM AT TROY, FOR THB NAV- 


FOOT OF BROADWAY, TROY, AND THENCE TO THE DAM AT TROY, 20 FEET 
WIDE AND 2 FEET DEEP, MEAN LOW WATER, INCLUDING THE FORMATION 
OF A BASIN BELOW THE DAM. 


a. From Hudson City to Albany, 
Same as in first estimate, above . 85, 395, 316. 00 
b. From Albany to State Dam at Troy. 


5 dredging ..............cubic yards. 1, 285 


3. Round Shoal and Folly, dredging. do. 1,860, 
4. Van ; . 
5. Washington Bar, dredging—- nnann — 745,208 


6. Washington Bar to foot of HEN DE: 


7. Fron $506 at eves iway to State Dam, dredg- ATA 
dice reni 88 — 531,405 
"Total TF K Oa NS eee 
Amounting, at 20 cents per cubic S 1, 888, 077.40 
8. Breakers rock removal.......cubic yards.. 140, 924 
9, Arsenal, rock C0 ROSE, BERT OS e 
10. Troy to State Dam, rock removal. do. 424,084 
Total rock removal.........-................40.... 1,075, 100 
Amounting, at $10 per cubic yard, to ......................... 10, 751, 000. 00 
17, 784, 393. 40 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 1, 778, 439. 34 
bos T—— ↄ D Hu e quede A ot SY LU atm rt S1 19, 507, 882. 74 


3% ESTIMATE OF COST OF IMPROVING THE HUDSON RIVER BETWEEN COX- 
SACKIE AND THE STATE DAM AT TROY TO SUCH AN EXTENT AS TO SECURE 
A NAVIGABLE CHANNEL 12 FEET DEEP AT MEAN LOW W. THE CHANNEL 
TO BE #00 FEET WIDE FROM COXSACKIE TO FOOT OF BROADWAY, TROY, AND 
200 FEET WIDE FROM FOOT OF BROADWAY TO STATE DAM AT TROY, THE SIDE 
SLOPES IN ROCK TO BE ONE ON ONE, AND IN SAND ONE ON THREE. 


a. From Coxsackie to Albany. 


1. Coxsackie Shoal, dred, 106, 072 
2. Stone House Bar, 68, 323 
3. Willow Island Bar, 275, 089 
4. Coeymans Shoal, 60, 812 
5. M Cross-Over, 387, 104 
6. Cedar Hill Bar, dredging .... 112, 800 
7. Winnies Bar, dredging 85, 938 
9. Bogart Light SHoal, dred $12, 048 
10, Cuylers Bar, 271, 669 
Total dredging -.=-.-.-—.--..----..--------- .-. 1,903, 247 
Amounting, at 20 cents cubic yard, 0 $380, 619, 40 
11. Oversiaugh, removing 1,495 cubic yards rock, at 810 per 
UDA YA eL Ee eaux aiu men Ud due ei QR guae Poste e eI AE 14, 950, 00 
395, 599. 40 


b. From Albany to Slate Dam. 
1. Kell Sh 


Total dredgin; 
Amounting, 
8, Breakers Island, rock removal........cubic yards. 
. Arsenal, TOMON M E TI ee aeea ão... 2,824 
10. Foot of Broadway to State Dam, rock remo 
(// TTV 81,875 
Total rock removal E 
Amoun! , at $10 per - 936,410. 00 
Additio: ng te SCR a EA ae Sins Se ee 350, 000. 00 
2, 225, 369. 60 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 22,586. 96 
C AA ⁵²˙ꝛ—ꝛ-—̃— T8 


RECAPITULATION. 
No. 1. For channel 22 feet deep and 400 feet wide from New York City to Albany. 


From Hudson Ore oe Albany: 
Rem rig 140,030 eublo Y Liner CM NSAI CIS bx 100. 00 
t 94 Fera 
Additional regulation wor! SSRN PEE CH eon Ha ee Tee: 
3 5, 395, 316. 00 
Contingencies, 10 per cent cle ee ene ere eens „ 531. 60 
—— ⁵˙ . ma —— eS 


No.2. For channel 22 feet deep and 400 feet wide 
— Troy, and thence 22 feet deep a. 


From Hudson to State Dam at Troy: 

Dred, 25,686,467 cubic yards, at 20 cents 
Removing 1,224,710 cubic yards rock, at 810 
gulation w 


om New York Cityto foot of 
200 Feet wide to State at 


- 


Additional re; ork 1 
17,734, 393. 40 
Contingencies, 10 per cent... 1,773,439. 94 
. d ͤ sue s RE EE Ria A NO Pa ES Mae 
No. 3. For channel 12 fest deep and 400 feet wide from Coxsackie to foot of 
Broadway, Troy, and thence 12 feet deep and 300 feet wida to State Dam at 
From Coxsac 180.04 cabio parts, at 20 cents £924, 009. 60 
cu 5 „ 
Removing 95,136 cubic yards rock, at 810 - 951,360.00 
Additional regulation work. = 2350, 000. 00 
2,225, 369. 60 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 223,530.96 
TT.. ay Lam Lyr eT ae Sahin E T ee e 2, 447, 906, 56 


In the Fifty-second Congress, when the members of the River 
and Harbor Committee were preparing their bill, they were 
urged to incorporate in it provisions for carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Engineers. Friends of the move- 
ment saw that there was no bope of the second project being 
adopted, involving a cost of nineteen millions; but it did not 
seem unreasonable to hope that when so great a benefit could 
be secured by carrying out the first project as well asthe third, 
it also should be accepted, and therefore this course was sug- 
gested to the committee. Protest was made by friends at Troy, 
which, in my judgment, was not reasonable. 

People of Albany County have no reason to object to the depth 
of the channel being increased to the State dam to as tan 
extentas is possible. The Albany district runs along the river 
front opposite Troy and includes West Troy with the Water- 
vliet Arsenal and Army gun factory. At this arsenal the Gov- 
ernment has expended over $2,000,000 within five years past in 
building up the gun factory, and if deep water can be obtained 
to the arsenal a further increase in the plant will be probable. 

Mr. Chairman, while pleading the cause of Hudson Hiver im- 
provement, I will gladly coóperate in reasonable efforts to secure 
deep water even zoron Troy. At present, under provision of 
river and harbor bill of Fifty-second Congress, contracts have 
been made to complete work under the third estimate, costing 
$2,447,906, and the sundry civil bill carries each year requisite 
ca ps erm to meet the demands of this contract. This work 
will be an immense improvement to the navigation by all river 
boats, and will prevent the annoying delays which for so man 
years the large steamboats met with. Passengers will fee 
secure from the danger of being detained on the river between 
Troy and New York. 

The question next to be considered is whether the Government 
will further extend its aid so as to enable seagoing vessels to 
reach Albany and Troy, and thereby to establish direct con- 
nection with the canals and to receive freight from canalboats 
and cars for direct shipment abroad. The Board of Engineers 
is not willing to concede that sufficient inducement can be shown 
unless a ship canal from the Lakes to the Hudson is to be con- 
structed. 'lhen,ofcourse,an absolute necessity would exist for 
a ship channel in the Hudson. 

. Chairman, does not the experience of other countries 
warrant at once proceeding to undertake this work?  Fortu- 
nately we have at hand an object lesson which can well be 
porama out as an encouragement togo to the additional expense. 

e find it in the history of the successful effort made to deepen 
the St. Lawrence between Quebec and Montreal. So far back 
as 1825 she agian of this project was commenced. At that 
time the a ble depth of the channel passing through Lake 
St. Peter was not 10 feet 6 inches. 

For sixteen years the friends of the project struggled to 
have the work commenced, and finally in 1841 the governor 
conn that the improvement of navigation through Lake St. 

eter should be considered among other publie works. 

After that a dispute arose as to whether the natural channel 
orastraight channel be deepened, and in 1814 work was com- 
menced on the latter plan. 4 TT ipe gue so strong that a 
temporary suspension occurred in 1816, and a final suspension in 
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1847 when, after expending some $350,000, the scheme was aban- 


oned. 
“ In June, 1851, work was resumed in the natural channel, and 
in November of that year adepth of 12 feet6 inches was secured. 
In 1855 they obtained 16 feet 6 inches; in 1857, 18 feet; in 1865, 
90 feet; in 1878, 224 feet; and in 1882, 25 feet. On the 7th of No- 
vember, 1888, the St. Lawrence ship channel was opened to 273 
feet depth. As is the case wherever great works are under- 
taken, we find people of extensive experience discouraging the 
effort to deepen the Hudson. It was just the same in Canada, 
where provoking delays occurred because many prominent 
men would not believe any good could come from the under- 


Now, we find that the difficulty at Montreal is to getsufficient 
wharfage for the ever rapidly increasing trade and commerce. 
When the canal was being constructed between Havreand Tan- 
carville in France it was asserted by experts that owing to en- 
gineering difficulties it could not be used, and others claimed 
that if successfully constructed it would not be used. For seren 
years it has been open and is a greatsuccess. Weallremember 
the prophecies regarding the Suez Canal. 

A personal experience in connection with that work comes to 
my mind. I was going from Marseilles to- ; on the 
Steamer was the Baron de Lesseps accompanied by a number of 
his assistants. One of these gentlemen informed me that while 
willing to do all in his power to aid the baron, he had seen 
Soups to convince him the canal would be a failure; that the 
sands of the desert would fill it up in spite of all efforts to pre- 
vent. Yet, Mr. Chairman, whata pue success the enterprise 
has proven. It is now open for a length of 99 miles, is 72 feet 
wide and 21 feet deep, and is being enlarged. 

Another successful enterprise ing among the most won- 
derfulengineering worksof the day should irse H us. Atthe 
beginning of this year the e p canal was 
gpened. In seven years $75,000,000 have been expended to se- 
cure 26 feet minimum depth of water and 172 feet average width 
for the 354 miles, the length of the canal. 

Allusion has been made to the interest taken by the 
people of the West in the movement for a shipcanal connec 
ino Lekos and the Hudson. I will notattempt to discuss 
question. Iu the Fifty-second Congress an interes report 
on the subject was made by Mr. Bentley of New York, from the 
Committee on Railways and > 
, The same committee in this Congress will report a similar 
measure, favoring an appropriation to be used in asce 
the feasibility of constructing a ship canal from the Great Lakes 
to the navigable waters of the Hudson River. Iamfullyaware, 
Mr. Chairman, that opinions differ widely as to the right of the 
General Government to expend money for canals; there can be 
no question, however, as to the power and practice of the Na- 
tional Government in such cases as this one of improving the 
Hudson. The expense will be small and the results may be 


grand. - . 
The district I have the honor to represent, while naturally 
anxious forlocal improvements, could not be expected to support 
me in an effort to obtain assistance from the Government 
the ral welfare of the people would be subserved. Fortu- 
nately we are well fortified in this respect by the opinions of 
&ble experts. Mr. S. A. Thompson, of Duluth, Minn., at the 
Albany meeting, said: 


Iam here to speak directly for the Chamber of Commerce of Duluth, and 
indirectly also as the esentative of the people of a large portion of the 
Westand Northwest ose interests are bound up with ours, and I have 
come to speak in favor of this proposed improvement of the Hudson River, 
because we are fully convinced that the cheap tr: rtation furnished by 
the water way, of which this noble river is a part. is the chief corner stone of 
our present prosperi, and the m 


sure foundation on which to base our 
hope and be . to endure and be increased. 


it, 

An improvement of the Hudson w! 
Albany will no doubt be greatly to the advantage of Albany, but the benefi- 
cial effects of that improvement will not be confined by any means to this 
city, nor to the State of New York, nor even to the ports on the Great Lakes 
Apa Oswego pes BUENO pA Chicago 8 * and 3 

greater or less de, e proposed improvement, and every improve- 
ment made at any t in this water way, as has been so well said by Sec- 
retary Windom ects tne ousiness and tne prosperity of every community 
and every individual from New York City to the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains and from the Great Lakes the Canadian boundary to the 
Gulf States on the south. 


These views were indorsed by many gentlemen from differ- 
ent parts of the county. With such encouragement, one zen 
resenting the Albany district should feel an obligation to as 
for further appropriations and the — of one of the larger 
projects considered by the Board of Engineers. Deep water 
once secured, local enterprise must be exerted to invite to our 
port shipments from abroad in vessels which will go back laden 
with products of the West. 


Appropriations, 
SPEECH 
HON. JOSEPH H. O’NEIL, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IX THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 27, 1894. 
Unanimous consent having been given for statements in relation to ap- 
_Propriations— 
Mr. O’NEIL said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The work of the present session being com- 

De it is proper that abrief review should be made of the work 
one by the present Congress in order that the country may 

know what has been 5 by the Democratic Aa 
which is responsible for legislation in the year just closed, which 
is the first year in thirty pec vec wider slic control in 
She people of this country wil: Saige tats Congre by th 

e people - country ju i ngress e 
results of its labors, and not by the sarcastic taunts and tating 
flings of its wd er ne When the Republican party came into 
power for the first time it had to stand exactly the same kind 
of talk and sneers of incompetency and inability that the Demo- 
crats of "jt Congress have had to stand from their Republican 
opponents. 

en the Democrats could pointto a longline of distinguished 
men who had managed theaffairsof the country fora long period 
of years and turn to their Republican opponents and ask for a 
single man identified with the management of the nation's af- 
fairs. During this Co: ss the taunt has been turned on us, 
and the Republican ers, pointing to a long line of eminent 
men who have the affairs of the country for thirty 
years, have demanded of us that we point out our men of affairs 
to prove our ability to manage and controlaffairs; and when we 
have referred them to the first Administration of President 
Cleveland they respond by saying, ‘‘Ah! yes; but we had a Re- 
publican Senate to keep you from making blunders." 

But the year just closed furnishes no such reason; we have 
been in control and we are responsible for the tion, be it 
good or bad, which the Fifty-third Congress has upon the 
statute books. 

On that record the Democratic party need not fear to appeal 
to the American people. Stripped of all the verbiage of debate, 
judged entirely by its results, the verdict of the people will be 
that under the trying circumstances the work undertaken was 
well done. 

The Democratic party, a national party, not confined to a 
single section, but broad as the whole sisterhood of States, rep- 
eee d the different theories of the different sections, had a 
hard to perform to harmonize differences and equalize the 

burdens so they ht set evenly as possible on all portions of 
theland. They not that cohesive discipline which comes 
of thirty years of complete or partial control of the 8 
of government. It was a grave problem they had to solve, 
how well they have solved it let their opponents who have de- 
cried their every effort tell, whether if they be given control of 
the country’s affairs they will undo any of the work done by the 
Fifty-third Congress. 
In extraordinary session they repealed the pu 
of the Sherman silver bill, a menace to the finances of 


clause 
coun- 
. Itmatters not now how long it took, or how it was done. 
It is the result the people look to. That law, the product of 
Republican legislation, was repudiated by its authors, and Sen- 
ator SHERMAN objected to its being named after him. After 
one of the most exhaustive sessions ever held by Congress the 
Democratic party has 3 the Me- 
Kinley law denounced and repudiated by the people in the 
elections of 1890 and 1892. 

That bill does not suit a great many people. It was epponed 
very strongly on the floor of the House by two classes—the Re- 
publicans and the ultrafree traders. It is a bill which very 
materially modifies the McKinley law, and is 82 per cent lower 
than the bill, which was indorsed by two ocratic na- 
tional conventions. It has materially reduced the taxes on all 
the necessaries of life. Contrary to the declarations of all the 
Republican speakers in recent campaigns, it has not put the du- 
ties so low as to ruin any of our great industries. 

In fact, if this bill has erred, it has erred in keeping some du- 
ties too high rather than too low. It has not given free coal to 
New England and California, but it has reduced the tax on it 
from 75 cents a ton to 40 cents. It has given free wool to the 
woolen manufacturers of the country, and a correspo: re- 
duction on woolen goods, so that cheaper and better clo 
can be had by the people, and not aline in the woolen schedule 
of the tariff act of 1894 should cause a single woolen manufac- 
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turer to reduce the wages of his operatives; and in addition to 
that, with increased opportunity to manufacture better goods 
out of the foreign wools which can be imported and mixed with 
our native wools, the workingmen should not only be as well 
paid but more permanently employed. So, too, with the cotton 
Schedule. e the rates in the new law are too high on the 
low-grade goods, they are reasonable on the high-grade, and of- 
fer no excuse for the cutting down of wages in the cotton mills, 
and yet are low enough Mei a our manufacturers to use their 
ben Tied to prevent their being overmatched by foreign com- 
on. 
Pet ives free lumber for the homes of the people, and so it 
oes from one end of its provisions to the other, reducing the 
ens of the people, not satisfying the radical free traders be- 
cause it did not meet their extreme views, and disgusting the 
Republicans because tm can not go upon the stump and say 
with ghoulish glee this is the bill which destroyed the indus- 
tries of the Onn: Se their stock in trade is gone. Now, the 
Democratic party passed this bill, and the Republican party 
demands the overturn of the party in power and their own sub- 
stitution. Let them tell the people whether if they are re- 
turned to power they will overturn this law and reénact the 
McKinley law. The peame have a right to know this. The 
people should be and be fairly dealt with. 

Appeals to ion and arde will not deceive the Ameri- 
can people. hen the Republicans denounce this bill they 
must tell the peor what they intend doing if returned to 
power. The act of 1894 is not & perfect bill; no tariff 
act ever d has been; but this law is a great measure of re- 
lief to the American people, and as such they will accept it. 

It did not give free eng and iron ore, though itreduced them 
both DPA. per cent; and in this connection it must not be 
forgotten that the Republican party in the House, where a fair 
vote was taken on the question, was almost unanimously against 
free raw materials—coal, iron ore, wool, lumber, and salt. 

So itis with the ty rien e of the present Congress, to 
which careful attention is called. 'The tables annexed show 
that the appropriations for the first session of the Reed, or 
Fifty-first atoms was $494,456,248.65, and for the present 
Congress $490,668,369.51, making the excess $3,787,879.14 more 
than the appropriations for the present Congress. 

TABLE Tabular appropriation bills, first and second sessions of the 
a — appropriations Íe the fiscal year red 


GUNG. cc „„ 843. 06 
yt duas asiso uulnus dh 918, 52 
Diplomatie and consular. 638. 76 
District of Columbia a... 473. 91 

413. 00 
Indian roe — 
M eto... , 
= tary Academy. —. = 
— 570, 00 
Post-Office b...... 485. 33 
River and harbor e 7, 625, 000. 00 
Sundry civil...... 34, 966, 002. 81 
' N r 395, 232, 109. 93 | 369, 837, 


Urgent deficiency, recoinage 

Further urgent delicionny — custodians,etc. 

Further urgent deficiency, customs, census, etc... 

Further urgent deficiency, U. S. courts, eto 17,012, 627.31 
8 e agr deficiency, engraving and print- 

Further — — deficiency, printing and customs.. 
Deficiency, 1894, and prior years 


ä —— 22 


C AAA 
Miscellaneous «C 
T regular annual a tions 
Permanent annual appropria tions 
Grand total, regular and permanent annual 
approp: Br. skona 520, 662, 840. 71 


Now, you are told that the reason this Congress has been able 
o make so good a showing is that the Democrats have passed 
their bills for this session in the expectation of making them up 
by deficiencies in December. This is absolutely not so, for it 
has been the aim of the chairman of the committee, Governor 
SAYRES, wid eus by his party colleagues on the committee, to 
make these bills large enough to meet the needs of the Depart- 
ments, and have no deficiency called for at the next session. 

In addition to this, they say that all this economy comes from 
keeping the money away from the old soldiers, and yetan exam- 
ination of these tables willshow that while the Republicans in the 
first session of the Reed or Fifty-first Congress appropriated for 
eer $123,779,368 the present Congress appropriated $151,- 

1,579, or $27,802,211 more for pensions than the Republicans 
of the Fifty-first Congress appropriated at its first session, and 
when the appropriation for the second session of this Congress 
will be made it will be seen that the total appropriations for 

nsions in the Fifty-third Congress will exceed thoss of the 

publican Fifty-first Congress by at least $10,000,000. 

In addition to this it shows by the annexed tables that this 
Congress has appropriated $15,000,000 more for the postal serv- 
ice than the Reed Congress in its first session. So that, brief 
summarized, this Congress has passed the bill repealing the sil- 
ver purchasing act and so restored confidence in our currency. 

It has passed a tariff bill which, according to the figures fur- 
nished by the Treasury Department, will save to the people in 
five years $174,000,000. 

It has passed appropriation bills, large enough to meet the 
wants of the Government which are three and three-quarter 
millionsless than the amountappropriated by the Reed Congress, 

It has passed a pension bill for the benetit of the veterans of 
the war which is large enough to give to every man who is 
alive to-day who served in that army a pension equal to the 
5 pes 3 edd 100 n bill ing $27,800,000 moré 

t passed a pension appropriation carrying $27, more 
than the Reed Congress. ' 

All its acts were in line of the pledgesit made to the people, 
and while it has not done all it might have wished, the Demo- 
cratic par bre net pes for all the legislation of the present 
Congress, having full confidence in the intelligence of the peo- 


ple, appeals to that intelligence for an indorsement of its acts. 
3 Congress; estimates and pt eb Sor the fiscal year 1594-95; and 


last session of the Fifty-secon 


, 643.06 | $3,208,183.00 | $4,225, 183. 06 D er fu n 
924, 68 , 606, 384. 68 | 23, 611, 384. 68 502, 884. 68 
, 738, 76 1, 580, 438. 76 1, 591, 218. 27 1, 563, 918. 76 
, 473. 57 5, 854, 538, 57 5, 887, 088. 57 5, 544, 593, 57 
, 654. 00 2,779, 104. 00 2, 836, 604. 00 2, 427, 004. 00 
, 518. 90 9, 327, 386, 69 9, 404, 248. 49 9,929, 648. 49 
,787.29 | 21,348,739.79 | 21,378,315.79 | 21,308,295. 79 
1, 283. 08 410, 203. 08 410, 203. 08 400, 523. 08 
,580.27 | 25,215,080.27 | 25,437,105.90 | 25, 327, 126. 72 
1, 570. 00 | 151, 581, 570. 00 | 151, 581, 570. 00 | 151, 581, 570. 00 
599.55 | 87,236, 599. 55 | 87, 236, 599. 55 | 87, 236, 509. 55 
x 80.00 | 12, 946, 680. 00 | 11,473, 180. 00 

70 | 36,202, 166. 70 

882, 748, 367. 49 

306, 000. 00 

870, 588, 33 

1, 889, 455. 86 

453, 278. 00 

1, 842, 304. 66 

350, 000. 00 

7,939, 551. 41 


403, 515, 586. 11 
520, 499, 18 


a One-half of the amounts for the District of Columbia cupa by the United States, except amounts for the water department (estimated for 1895 at $265,083.93) 
en 


which are payable from the revenues of tho water de 
b Includes all expenses of the postal service pay from 
€ This is the amount estimated for rivers and harbors for 
estimates. The amount that can be profitably expended " in that fiscal 
pages 


and harbor improvement 


revenues and out of the Treasury. 
exclusive of $4,885,000 required to meet contracts authorized by law included in the sundry civil 
year, as reported by the Chief of Engineers, is $43,760,611. [Book of Estimates for 1895, 


192-7. 
d No Bie and harbor bill was passed for 1894, but the sum of $14,166,153 was included in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law for river 


ts. 
This amount includes Mas benedi to carry out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and for improvements under the Mississippi 


River and the Missouri River C. 
This amount includes $14, 1: 
— in 


ving recommended the repeal of the sugar. bounty law, no estimate is submitted 
be required for the ky — 
the annual for the fiscal year 1894, the 
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[TABLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-first MIU ME OS 


and by extra and first regular sessions of the Fifty-third Congress, fiscal years 


1t0 1895, inclusive. 


Second session,|First session, |Second BORSE Extra and first 
1892. 18 1884. regular 


sessions, 

1895. 
799,100.00 | 28, 028, 158.50 83, 232,995.50 |  §3, 323, 500. 00 83, 222, 023. 06 
e 24,208,471. | 24, 613,520.19 | — 24,309,499.82 | 24, 225, 639. 78 23, 592, 884. 68 
Diplomatic and ec 1,710, 815. 00 1, 658, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445. 00 1,563, 918 76 
District of Col 5, 709, 544. 15 5,597, 125. 17 5, 317, 973. 27 5, 413, 223. 91 5, 544, 503. 57 
Fortifications ........--- 4, 232, 035. 00 8, 774, 803. 00 2,784, 276. 00 2; 210, 055. 00 2; 427, 004. 00 
Dy PERI ES aE ee A ST AU EC IES 7, 262, 016. 02 16, 386, 284. 86 7, 664, 047. 84 7, 854, 240. 88 9, 329, 648. 49 
tive, ete ..... 21,080, 752.75 | 22, 027,674.75 | 21,900, 132.97 | — 21,865, 802. 81 21, 308, 295. 79 
Legislativ 85 435, 296. 11 402, 064. 64 498, 917. 33 432, 556. 12 408, 523. 08 
ware 96 24, 136, 035.53 | 31, 541,654. 78 22, 543, 385.00 | — 22,104,061. 28 25, 827, 126.72 
Pension, including deficiencies a 123,779, 368.85 164, 550, 383.34 | 154, 411,682.00 | 180, 681,074.85 | 157581, 570. 00 
Post-Offlce e eA aS 72, 226,698.99 | 77, 907, 222. 61 80, 331, 276.73 | — 84,004,314. 22 87, 236, 599. 55 
River and harbor ...............- 25, 136, 295. 00 |.................- 21, 154, 218. 0 11, 473, 180.00 
S GIVE eoe ESES A ee ee E 0 81, 100, 341. 38 c 38, 388, 552. 73 27, 665, 93 41, 716, 311. 15 34, 209, 776. 05 
Deficiencies, except for pensions .. 18,295, 541.61] — 9,364, 148. 62 „280, 859.503] 8, 127, 361. 51 11, 820, 545. 76 
VI 121,211.68 | 399, 238, 522. 19 .89 | 403, 515,586.11} 23589, 043, 689. 51 
PII nr m SHREK S SORIA EEO I AED AREE IQEA 977010; 908.27 | d19, 409,591.10 2 3 89048018 850.000. 09 
gular annual appropria 182,116.95 | 418, 737,038.29 | 385, 736, 308.71 | 404, 030 085. 50 389, 593, 689.51 
Picken EI OD ee JFC 11, 24 131,70 € 122, 486, 808. 00 € 121, 863, 880.00 115, 468, 273. 92 € 101, 074, 680. 00 
SI Oe 494, 456,248.65 | 541, 223,861.29 | 507, 600, 188.71 519, 504,859.21 | 450, 668, 379.51 


unt includes 188,74 actual ditures under indefinite appr ations for pay and bounty claims. 
4 This — — includes 15,227,000 for refund of direct taxes in addition to the specific sum of £500,000 appropriated for that p 
€ This is the amount originally submitted to Co: by the Secretary of the ury as estimated to be necessary under permanent c and 
ent indefinite appropriations, except that to the amount thus submitted for 1891, $101,623,453, there are added expenditures under permanent appro- 
priations made by the -first Congress subsequent to said estimate, as follows: es diplomatic and consular service, $27,756.79; redemption na- 
tional-bank notes, £23, 50; expenses of Treasury notes, $218,362.60; e of silver bullion, $210,893.14; rebate tobacco tax, $770,082.39, and repay- 
ments to importers and for debentures and drawbacks, customs service, $4,915,285.28; in all, $29,695,678. 


Nearly Fifty Million Dollars More Tax for Sugar Under the 
Gorman Bill Than Under the Bounty Law. 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE D. MEIKLEJOHN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxa- 
Mee roe er ie for the Government, 8 e DE 

Mr. MEIKLEJOHN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I assume that it is the purpose of the Demo- 
cratic majority on this floor to lower its flag of tariff reform” 
and to surrender without terms to the Senate on the tariff ques- 
tion; to accept the so-called Gorman Senate bill, with its 634 
amendments, with taxed raw material, with taxed coaland iron, 
and a ‘‘tax” on sugar, which alone will amount to at least $43,- 
000,000 per annum, in lieu of the ey poney on sugar that 
has reni iha people an average of but $9,350,000 per annum since 
its enactment in 1890. 

It is proposed to lower the duties on a greatmany articles, the 
major portion of which the common people donot buy, and thus 
decrease taxation at the expense of the wages of the laboring 
man and then put the tax under the misnomer of“ tariff reform” 
back on sugar, on a hovsehold necessity of which the poor man 
uses more in proportion than the rich. This proposed action 
will be the most abject surrender to a Democratic Senatorial mi- 
nority of which we have any account in political history. 

It will be a capitulation to the protective idea, which per- 
meates the whole bill as amended. It is the product of selfish 
bargains and a sacrifice of principle typical of the disgraceful 
rout of the friends of the Administration. It carries a repudia- 
tion of platform pledges and campaign promises, and it buries 
the ‘‘issue” of tariff reform beyond the ho of resurrection. 
It is not what was solemnly promised nor what the Democrats 
of the eed nan the right to expect. 

It will not do to say that it isa step in the right direction, 
nor that it is the best result possible. Tell the truth; far better 
is it to confess that it is all the tariff reform” which the De- 
mocracy can attain—because of the open breach in their own 
ranks; because of radical differences of opinion on the tariff 
question among the great leaders of their party. These differ- 
ences will continue to exist and will make promises impossible 
of fulfillment solong as there are found in the States which 


| works; Missouri its lead-ore industry; Lo 


these Senators represent great industries which 
entitled to the watchful and protective care of th 
against the low wage competition abroad. 

It will not do, therefore, for the Democracy to accept this bill 
as it comes weighted down from the Senate, and then excuseits 
action with a flat, stale, and unprofitable promise of better things 
in the future. We all know that Alaba: Ohio, and Northern 
New York have iron ore; California its fruit industry; Virginia, 
Illinois, West Virginia, and Maryland their soft coal; New 
Jersey its silk and pottery; Indiana its tin-plate and plate-glass 


uire and are 
nation, as 


iana its sugar; Ten- 
nessee its marble, and Illinois its barbed-wire works; and sp long 
as those industries continue to need the enco ing or pro- 
tective aid of Congress, the Democratic Senators who, in whole 
or in part, represent these States, will not consent to sacrifice 
them on the altar of tariff reform.” These men are for a low 
tariff—on the industries of other than their own States! Like 
Mark Twain and the lightning rod, they believe “ tariff reform” 
is safest afar off: they do not want it put up on their premises! 
How it is possible for the Democracy in this House to accept 
this Gorman Senate tariff bill in the teeth of the recent letter 
from their great apostle and executive leader of ‘‘tariff reform” 
is a gastronomic conundrum which political historians will puz- 

zle their brains to solve. 
That letter is as follows: 

è [Personal.] 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, July 2, 1894. 

My DEAR Sir: The certainty that a conference will be ordered between 


the two Houses of Congress for the purpose of adjusting differences un the 
subject of tariff 1 ation makes it also certain that you will beagain called 
on to do hard ice in the cause of tariff reform. 

HE INSISTS ON "PARTY HONESTY AND GOOD FAITH.” 

we public life has been so closely related to the subject, I have so longed 
for its accomplishment, and I have so often promised its realization to my 
fellow-countrymen as a result of their trust and confidence in the Demo- 
cratic party, that I hope no excuse is necessary for my earnest M yp to 
you that in this crisis you strenuously insist upon party honesty and good 
Jaith and a sturdy adherence to Democratic principles. 

I believe these are absolutely necessary conditions to the continuation of 
Democratic existence. 

I can not rid myself of the feeling that this conference will present the best 
if not the only hope of true Democracy. Indications point to its action as 
the reliance of those who desire the genuine fruition of Democratic effort, 
the fulfillment of Democratic pledges, and the redemption of Democratic 
promises to the people. To reconcile differences in the details comprised 
within the fixed and well-defined lines of principle will not be the sole task 
of the conference; but as it seems to me its members will also have in 
charge the 5 whether Democratic principles themselves are to be saved 
or abandoned. 

THE DEMOCRACY “FAILS IN ABILITY." 

There is no excuse for mistaking or misapprehending the feeling and 
temper of the rank and file of the Democracy. ey are downcast under the 
assertion that their party Jails in ability to manage the Government, and 
they are apprehensive that efforts to bring about tariff reform may fail; but 
they are much more downcast and apprehensive in their fear that Demo- 
cratic principles may be surrendered. 
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to look with confi- 
cham- 
ed by 
re 

bill now 


can not do 


these circumstances they otherwise than 
a toy to you and those who with you) have utin Bemor 8 and sincere 


pionen cie: the cause of tariff reform wi 
les. This Bang iiy augmented 
funder ——— eadership of the House of Penes ge pi s upon 
pending. 
THE BILL MEANS "PARTY PERFIDY AND PARTY DISHONOR." 

- pep pee true Democrat and every sincere tariff reformer knows that this 
bill in its present form and as it will be submitted to the conference, falls 
far short of the consummation for which we have ee ee for which 
we have suffered defeat without discouragement; which in its anticipation 
P triumph, and which, in its promise of 
accomplishm: so interwoven with Democratic me a ong and Democratis 


and DN dishonor. 
he conference which embodies 


ve again and again arominad shes tht this s 8 
corded to our e and uf man as soon as the Democratic party 
was invested pepe Drap of the y 

The now has t power. Weareascertain to-day as we have ever 
been of the t benefit that would accrue to the country from the insug- 
uration of policy, and nothing has occurred to release us from our o 
ligation to secure this advantage to our peo) P It must be admitted that 
no tariff measure can ONL ARRAN th Democratic principles and promises,.or 
bear a uine Democratic bad age, does not provide for free raw mate- 


THE PARTY CAN NOT FACE THE PEOPLE WITH “SUCH OUTRAGEOUS DIS- 
„„ 


after indulging in such outrageous aiscrimina- 
2 of 7 . ME materials does not ad- 


How can we face the 
tions and violations perdon 
It is quite apparent that 


mit of adjustment on any me on Beer se their subjection to any 
rate of tariff t: alike violative of Democratic prin- 
and Democratic good faith. 

hope you will 6 2 - OR ar inrelation to 
another su which can the conference. 

I refer to the adjustment of tariff 8 
Under our marty platform and and tu nocordance th our declared pur- 
^ni i and logical article of revenue taxation. Unfor- 


tunately, . denis have accompanied certain stages of the ur ird 
lation which will be submitted to the conference that have aroused in 
connection with this subject a natural Democratic animosity to the methods 


and manipulations of trusts and combinations. 
THE 22 A DELICATE SUBJECT. 
I confess this feeling; and yet it seems to me we ought, if 


methods, I suggest that we ht not to be driven away from the 
tic Which fond to the taxation of sugar by the 


fear, quite likely that in carrying out this principle and poucr 
we may indirectly enco! a com on of refin- 
interests. I know that in t condi this is a delicate 


presen! 
Iappre@iate the depth and strength of the feeling which its treatment has 


aroused. 

Ido not believe we should do evil that good may come, but 1t seems to me 
Foe ripe epe TVT of a tariff bill, and 
that in taxing AE SOE ape sel grt sen urposes and within reasonable bounds, 
ed te be of our D x e arein no danger of running 
counter to Democratic le. With there is at stake there must be 
in the treatment of this upon which we are all willing 
to stand, where toleration and conciliation may 2s allowed to solve the 
problem withoutdemanding the entire surrender of fixed and conscientious 


convictions. 

I onght not to prolong this letter. If what I have written is unwelcome, 
pos pg dente tee nate intentions. 

In the conclusions of the conference touching the numerous items which 
will be considered, the people are not afraid that their interests will be neg- 
lected. They know that the general result, so far as these are concern: 
will be to place home necessaries and comforts easier within their reach, 
and to insure better and surer compensation to those who toil. 


HOW HE OPPOSED THE INCOME TAX. 


e some 


there is a general agreement that this is party duty. 

This is more 2 ap ent when we n that the business of our 
country timi watches for the result of our efforts to perfect 
tariff o thee that 4 


and certain return of Led angi] waits u 
a wise adjustment, and ta confiding people still trust in our hands 
3 and Macer 


the fand plead most earnestly for th 


Yours, very truly, 
GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON. 


And yet all tis absurdities and inconsistencies, involving aban- 
donment of principle, perfidy and dishonor, pointed out in this 
letter are to „ Democracy of this House. The 
banner of “tariff reform nis to be trailed the dust, the Dem- 

cry is to be dissipated and Democrats are to 
l brand D themselves as accomplices of those guilty of 
party perfidy and party dishonor.” Well may President Cleve- 


land ask how the Democracy this fall can talk to the tarmers 
from the stump after making raw wool free while taxing woolen 

manufactures? How confront the people with taxed sugar and 
with the taxed coal and iron of corporations and capitalists after 
3 the flocks of the farmers by placing wool on the free 


REDUCTION ON WOOLEN GOODS COMES OUT OF THE FARMER. 


The people are told by our Democratic friends that there will 
be a saving on woolen goods under this bill. The facts about 
this have been so well stated by my friend from Maine [Mr. 
Dank 2 that I beg heré to repeat what he has told us on this 
poini 


tileman from Tennessee has called attention to the reduc- 
urs the duty on woolen goods as a relief De OMA et e 
dollar of that reduction must come out of the farmers who kee 
who com a large has 
the free and the 
of the compensatory duties to cover the duty on wool. The farmers of the 
country have been chosen by the Democratic leaders for the sole sacrifice 
on the altar of free raw materials. The farmers’ wool, the farmers’ lum- 
ber, and certain of the Northern farmers’ products that have to meet Cana- 
dian competition have been put on the free list; but the free raw material 
— of the Democratic party x^ ended there. Even the crudest of all 

terials—coal and iron ore—are retaine 


— 45 led raw ma à onthe protected 
The 1 8 of the duties on woolen goods, as -— do almost en- 
tirely out of the farmers who keep sheep, affects 


imported goods 

worn by the well-to-do—for very few woolen np ud by the SM 
are impo: oolens, on the basis of the im- 
— 55 1893, is 318,428, 889, tion of the list of 9 


ow that more than $12,000,000 of the duties thus remitted came not 
from anything used by the masses of the people, 88 pcm rr em- 
broideries, Axminster carpets, fine cloths an and fashionable 


garments used by of brine rine it, havea fancy forsome- 
thing imported, ‘english, So teeth who could have continued to 
pay these duties to the burden 


the Government without feeling the burden, if 
the mmer. 


And of the $2,404,319 of duties remitted on cotton goods, at least $2,000,000 

Was on imported goods used only by the well-to-do, 
DECREASING DUTIES ON LUXURIES. 

So, too, the average farmer, mechanic, or other laborer will 
dance with joy when he discovers that after having voted (per- 
haps) for Mr. Cleveland in November, 1892, just for ‘‘a change,” 
this great tariff reform party putsa $43, 000, tax on sugar, re- 
duces the tax on Havana cigars, etc., over $1,400,000, reduces 
the tax on the rich man’s brandy 80 cents a gallon, takes off over 
$430,000 of taxation on foreign paintings and statuary to tickle 
the aesthetic tastes of the farmers, reduces the tax on fine os- 
trich feathers and imported flowers $265,000 per annum for the 
benefit, ue umably, of the daughters of the aforesaid farmers, 
takes $400,000 off of opium, over $200,000 off of fine cut class, and 
so on down the list of luxuries imported for and used chiefly by 
the rich. This is reform with a vengeance! 

Nowonder the Senator from Missouri, in turning the calcium 
light on this tariff bill and e [os pages the tribulations of the De- 
mocracy in framing it, was led to say: 

Sir, were it not for this tariff I could now indulge in the ecstacy of that 
well-known hymn— 

There shall I bathe my wearied soul 
In seas of endless rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast.” 

No wonder Mr. MILLS, one of the present Democratic leaders 
in the Senate and the author of the famous Mills bill, speaking 
of this Gorman compromise bill in aspeech delivered in the Sen- 
ate on the 15th of August, 1894, was led to exclaim: 

Mr. Vsus de Ihave not risen either to attack or defend the bill which 


has recently passed Con: pe and is now awaiting the tureof — 
Qent. I iim oe least that we can say about measure the better i 
willbe. Itis emarkabls measure that has ever found itself upon the 
pages of the statute books of country. It is a phenomenon in 


any 
; h 
ernment and that legislation rie . a pop 
3 make bold to say here to-day that that 
the ‘iment of prar 8 people of the United States. 

I donot think I 77... VAOR og eo eig Sate io 
lican in the United St States who favors it. Ido not think I 
when I say there is not a Populist in the United States br y. by 
the votes of mere sentatives in this Chamber. Ido not be 
be f: t FFT P 
pleo, the United States condemn e product, as we all know, of 
or or at best seven, members on this floor, 

A 100 PER CENT DUTY ON BARBED WIRE. 

We have heard no end of talk from our Democratic friends 
about the McKinley rate of duty on barbed wire. Now, whatare 
the facts? Less than twenty years ago barbed wire was too ex- 
pensive for ordinary use; it cost from 14 to 18 cents a pound. 

The Republican policy was to protect and encourage its home 
manufacture. This not only ga ve labor employment, but led to 
such large investments of capital that competition has reduced 
the price of this article to 1? cents per pound at the mills, and 
it is sold to farmers at from 2 to 3 cents per pound! The “Wil 
son bill”—no longer a thing of life, as it the House, con- 
tained this curious anomaly as tobarbed wire. It placed a high 


ad valorem rate on barbed wire, but let in free the raw material 
of which it is made, which gave the manufacturers a chance to 
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farmers, and 


pound, equivalent to nearly 100 per cent ad valorem. 
HIGH DUTY ON GLOVES AND MITTENS. 


These are only sample bricks of the way in which this Sen- 
ate tariff bill is constructed. I can add, however, that the duty 
on gloves and mittens is kept at a figure that will prove a heavy 
They are taxed at 40 per cent, 
made to 
pay over 16 cents tax per pair from a Democratic standpoint; 
while gloves at 81 cents a pair are made, by the same process of 
reasoning, to pay a tax or duty of over 32 cents per pair, and 


burden on the common people. a 
from whichit results that gloves at 41 cents a pair are 


gloves costing $1.04 a pair will be taxed 41 cents. 
INCREASING TAXATION ON NECESSARTES. 


The Democracy, in and out of convention, on and off the stump, 
on street corners and in highways, have never ceased to de- 
nounce the McKinley act as “unconstitutional,” as a piece of 
legislation steeped in fraud,“ and full of *' robbery” of the peo- 
ple; and yet we find in this Senate tariff bill the following in- 


creases in duties over those fixed by the McKinley bill: 
Increases over existing law. 


Articles. 


DUCTU SST EES LSS eal 
" sm 


than 36 wire ga 


Steel, galvanized, 
Wire cloths, etc., galvanized, smaller than 
ä oh — 16 = 
bem, ee ES Rr UU WS QC TE 
Horse, DM or ox shoes of wrought iron or steel 
Rivets of iron or steel 


s $ 
Not 35070 MO, 16, D.B 4L. y eduue dedo L 
Above No. 16: 
Bee 


Olives, green or prepared. 
Currants, Zante 


and lemon peel URET ed 
Peanut shelled 


BER 388 3822 8 


282 
2 


Meats, dressed or undressed 4 

Orchids, lily of the valley, eto —— 22-2222... 

9 and ginger- beer bottles containing less than } 
VL Ua ek % ̃ A. BE ,,... ... ST SRE SOS, 

Mineral waters containing not more than 1 pint and not 
momsniquamM ... 

Cords, braid, boot, shoe, eto 

Hemp and jute 

ps. 


£2 8228 E EB 


SOR. 6 D — Ll 
ME Sce set 8 nes, rough or uncut... 

ons other stones, rough or uncut..... 
Alabaster, 


m ß 


$3 


What must be thought of a party which can denounce a Re- 
publican measure as robbery and then deliberately set up an 
act to increase rates which they have denounved as unconstitu- 
tional? Such a party forfeits the respect of the people; its 
leaders are no longer entitled to be listened to when they de- 
nounce the McKinley bill; their word and their good faith have 


been discredited by their own acts. 


REDUCTIONS NOT GENUINE—THE VETERANS HAVE PAID THEM. 
Under this Senate tariff bill, gentlemen, you will try to make 


increase their profits without reducing the price of wire to the 
ter a great deal of debate in the Senate this bill 
goes to the President with a duty on barbed wire of 1} cents per 
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a show of reduction of taxation, but much of that reduction will 
come from wool and luxuries and it will nearly all be put back 
on sugar. It is the old Democratic story of reductions and an 
issue of bonds to make 7 75 deficiencies! Already you have 
run the country in debt $50,000,000 and you will soon be claim- 
ing a $28,000,000 reduction of expenses. But this claim, when 
fairly analyzed, is delusive. 


Your pension appropriation is over $29, 000, 000 
less last year. 

Last year there was an appropriation for the 
Eleventh Census off.. 663, 000 
Not necessary this year. 

And there was also a World's Fair appropriation of. 988, 000 


Not required this year. 


FHiereinn total Of. reed sanie dee ant $30, 621, 000 
fully accounting for your claim of $28,000,000. 


Your reductions, sirs, have been made at the expense of the 
veterans of the late war! You withheld from the pension ap- 
propriation of last year over $23,800,000, which amount was 
covered into the Treasury, and for that act and credit 
you now want the people to commend you for “economy”! 

If any man cares to examine Senate Executive Document No. 
121, of the second session of the Fifty-third Congress, he will 
there find that the present Administration, between March 3, 
1893—when Mr. Harrison went out and Mr. Cleveland took 
office—and May 10, 1894, caused to be 15, 520 


suspended“ 


C KJVTCTTTTTCTCTCTCTCC bbb 
: puue of which it has been compelled toreinstate 9,509 
kt t reduced by 50 per cent 3, 014 
MT RRC i2... ty reda aM MU Uii eps 2,611 
Sl 
140. 10 15, 520 
14.99 


arestill under examination. The suffering which this has caused 
is charged up to “ economy” and frugality! 


DESTROYING SUGAR-PRODUCING INDUSTRIES. 


fo 
a 
ga 


7.45 
212.58 | But, Mr. Speaker, this bill is not only semi-destructive to an 
81.01 | industry of great promise in my own State, but in repealing the 
145.53 | Sugar bounty law of 1890, after Co s5 had promised it four- 
27.16 | teen years of existence, there is a violationof the plighted faith 
rier of the nation; a violation of a t moral obligation, while 
‘g9 | the duty on sugar proposed in this Senate tariff bill will prove 
10.31 | a very heavy and an unnecessary burden on the people. The 
66.06 | great West was just beginning to become interested in the cul- 
100 ture of the beet for sugar, and as it isa crop which will stand a 


great deal of dry weather; it is peculiarly adapted to sections 
often stricken by severe droughts which cut off corn and other 


" 
8 


crops. 

The bill blots out the ray of promise which the new sugar- 
beet industry held out to our farmers, and it will saddle the 
people of my State with an increased tax of nearly a quarter of 
a million dollars a year for the su; which they will consume. 
Let me contrast the workings of the sugar-bounty policy en- 
acted October 1, 1890, with the proposed duty policy found in 
this Senate tariff bill: 


DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN SUGAR POLICY CONTRASTED. 


Our total imports of (foreign) sugar from October 1, 1890, 
when the bounty law took effect, until June, 1894, were— 


Beetsugar 7 Aaa fee eee Ss pounds.. 1,562, 874, 861 
Cane Bugs. snr „ do. 11, 574, 226, 089 
Hefined sugar do 111, 388, 426 


Total foreign sugar purchased. . pounds. 13, 248, 489, 376 
42 86 | Had the duty or tax on it prior to 1890 of- Se 


Cents per pound not been superseded by the 
bounty law of October 1, 1890,we woula have paid 


on this sugar in duty or ta $264, 969, 787 
We have paid in bounty a total of only 28, 000, 000 
Showing that the people have kept in their 

ockets of duty or taxation on sugar since Oc- 
vl} 1890 the sum o...... 8236, 969, 787 
because of the bounty on sugar. 
2. The dutiable value of this 13,248,489, 376 pounds 

of sugar so imported, at 3 cents per pound, was 397, 454, 681 
Had it been dutied or taxed, as proposed by the 

Gorman Senate bill, at 40 yd cent ad valorem, 

the tax or duty on it would have been 158, 981, 872 
If we deduct the total bounty paid, $23,000,000, it i 

will show that the saving in taxationunder the 

bounty law, as compared with what it would 

have n under the Senate bill, has been 130, 918, 872 
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8. The saving to the people, however, has been 

much more than this, and is shown in this way: 
a. Prior to the enactment of 55 bounty gh peta 

sugar was costing our Ue eode ig de m 

8 to 8t cents per pound, or 12 pounds for $1. At 

ihe lesser figure it would have cost our con- 

BSUTIOEB 108 5 x ace aee pum 13,248,489,376 
pounds multiplied by 8cents per pound 8 


Thssumol- loi clu ad dn ee E $1, 059, 879, 150 
"We also consumed of domestic su 
stated 1,500,000,000 pounds, which, at 8 cents 
per pound, cost uss 120, 000, 000 
Total cost of all ond to consumers from 
October 1, 1890, to June, 189 44 1, 179, 879, 150 
b. The enactment of the bounty law operated to 
levy a tax or bounty on domestic sugar only, 
foreign sc being free,“ except fore re- 
fined. This bounty law reduced the price of 
to from 5 to 5¢ cents per pound. At the 
latter figure (51 cents) the su imported and 
the domestic s consumed since Octoberl,  — 
1890, as given above, has cost our consumers 
only b 806, 166, 912 
Plus the bounty paid in three years 28, 000, 000 


834, 166, 912 

Showing a saving to our people of .............. 345, 712, 238 
c. As the duty or ‘‘ tax” on sugar prior to the en- 
actment of the bounty law was 2 cents per 


pound, the tax on the sugar we have consumed 
since October 1, 1890, would have been 264, 969, 787 


(as stated above). It is seen therefore that the 
people have not only kept the tax or duty in 
their pockets, but have to their credit besides. 
Which is enough to pay the bounty for nearly 

seven years at the rate of $12,000,000 a year. 

4. We will require, probably, nextyear of foreign a 
Sar 3 pounds 4, 250, 000, 000 
The poopie will for it under the Gorman 

“ Senate ” bill from 6 to7 cents per pound, instead 

of 5 cents under the bounty law. 

Suppose the price of sugar is only 62 cents per 


80, 742, 451 


und, 
ATC TTT 000 
increase of cost over the bounty law. wein 
Add 14 cents increase on domestic sugar con- 
sumed, 1,500,000 pounds 8, 750, 000 
Showing a total taxation of 61, 875, 000 
Last year cost of sugar under the bounty law 12, 000, 000 


This increase of tax on su means that you 
will mulct the farmers of country nearly 75 
cents more per capita pe annum for their sugar. 
It will costa family of five persons at least $4 more 
ne sugar next year than it paid under the bounty 

W. 

The revenue on foreign sugar Mr. Carlisle esti- 
net E ee 


So the people will be paying for this sugar an in- 
GLOMNO Gls A ok sere Cort ende S ccnenues 


more than the duty or tax on it. 
a. It is claimed that the total customs duties col- È 
198, 000, 000 


179, 000, 000 


Making an alleged saving of.............. 19, 000, 000 


The sugar tax, over and above the duty on sugar will just 
about meet this nineteen millions. Where, gp there any 
decrease of taxation under the “ Senate" tariff bill? 

The Democracy has already issued in gold bonds $50,000,000. 
It begins to look as if Cleveland and Democracy are an expen- 
sive luxury, in view of the loss of wages, low prices of products, 
and general paralysis of business. j 
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THE LOSSES INFLICTED ON OUR DOMESTIC SUGAR PRODUCERS BY THE NEW 
SUGAR-DUTY POLICY. 


The estimated beet-sugar output for 1894-95, is as follows: 


This output will be obtained from beets at $5 per ton, con- 
tracted last fall to be paid for on the promise and faith of the 
act of 1890, guaranteeing our beet-su producers a bounty of 
14 and 2 cents per pound, half of which found its way into the 
hands of the beet, cane, and sorghum growers. 

The loss which will result to the beet-sugar producers this 
year, by the repealof the bounty law, will be at least nine-tenths 
0f 1 cent per pound, as follows: 


One ton of beets will average 165 pounds of sugar; the 

bounty on this sugar promised by Congress was 2 cents 
per pound, amounting to per ton of beets .............. $3. 30 

Under the Senate bill the duty on 89? test sugar is 40 per 

cent, the sugar Lom Baty tox 244 cents per pound, the pro- 

tection per pound being therefore 40 x 2.675 — 1.07 per 

oana; X 165 makes the total protection under Senate 

una Cams Eum ERE DA E S ME UO BIS CIUS D REN MES GEBEN 1.76 


Difference or loss per 165 pounds 1.54 


Equal to — $1.54 divided by 165, makes the loss a trifle over 
nine-tenths of 1 cent per pound to our producers. 

The beet-sugar output will be, say, 56,000,000 pounds, as 
shown; nine-tenths of 1 cent a pound on which is ,000, 

The same line of facts and of showing surrounds the cane- 
sugar industry. The total probable (conservative) output will 
be igo gard era the loss on which at nine tenths of 1 cent 
per pound will be $5,400,000. 

These are losses accruing through no fault of the*producers. 
It is the practice here and abroad to make contracts with farm- 
ers for cane and beets, the raw material, at the close of what is 
known as the sugar “campaign,” and these contracts therefore 
were made in good faith and in reliance on the promise of a 
continuance of, or the time limit contained in, the bounty act 
of October 1, 1890. 

No other industry was thus situated; none had the right to 
claim and insist on the equity or moral obligation embraced in 
the time limit or promise contained in the tariff act of 1890. It 
was placed there as an inducement to investors in a hazardous 
and expensive occupation, to entice and to induce them to in- 
vest large sums of money in factories, lands, and machinery, and 
it islittle less than highway robbery to repeal it this year and 
subject them to inevitable losses. No legislative body in the 
world except an American Congress would dare do it. 

There is no way in which the sugar producers can recoup these 
inevitable losses. 

o: 19 55 1 5 5 à 91. (ee from m that 
sc ule is postponed unt. tober 1, 1891. ee page 25, para- 
graph 121 of the Senate tariff bill.) 

To save the doll and toy manutacturers, their schedule is post- 
poned until January 1, 1895. (See page 81, paragraph 321.) 

To save the woolen manufacturers from loss, that schedule is 
postponed until January 1, 1895. (See page 78, paragraph 297.) 

And the income-tax provision is not to be enforced until the 
1st of January next. ^ not putitin force at the beginnin 
of the second quarter of the fiscal year; why postpone it un 
the third quarter? (See page 174, section 54.) 

Domestic sugar production, with a special statute guarantee- 
ing some sort of immunity from loss, is the one schedule singled 
out for punishmentj No schedule has the claim which domes- 
tic sugar production has for fair treatment. The justice, the 
equity, and the force of the moral obligation which surrounds 
the sugar-producing schedule, entitling it toat least equal treat- 
ment with woolens, toys, and tin plate was recognized by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House in the Wilson bill, as 
reported having left the bounty operative this year. The Sen- 
ate bill as agreed upon by the Jones amendment (June 5) also 
left the bounty operative until January 1,1895. Infactthe vote 
on this was quite decisive—38 ayes, noes 31. Subsequently to 
the vote on Mr. HILL'S motion to have the sugar schedule take 
effect immediately, Mr. JONES of Arkansas again recognized 
the equity of this claim by offering an amendment, on page 8428 
of the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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In concluding these remarks on sugar, let me call the atten- 
tion of the House to the action of the gentlemen from Missouri 
LMr. DoCKERY and Mr. DE ARMOND]; to that of Mr. MCRAE of 
Arkansas; to that of Mr. FITHIAN of Illinois, and to the vote 
of Mr. WARNER of New York. Had they not fiercely assailed 
and voted as they did against the Wilson bill sugar schedule, 
gradually re the bounty, the people of their districts 
would not be fo to pay from 1 to 2 cents per pound more for 
sugar; in fact, the Wilson bill as sid en would have left sugar 
at 5 cents this year, would have e sugar one-fourth of a cent 
a pound cheaper next year, one-half a cent a pound cheaper 
the year after, and so on down, without serious loss to our sugar 
producers. 

The gentlemen named and others who voted and worked 
against the ononp sugar bounty law, and who finally voted for 
the Gorman tariff bill have made the price of sugar whatitsoon 
will be, and their constituents will hardly fail to hold them re- 
sponsible, It is no answer for these gentlemen to now say that 
they propose to vote for a free“ sugar bill. They know, or if 
competent to sit in Congress ought to have known, that there is 
n0 nee for a free r bill to pass the Senate. 

Missouri has a population of at least 2,700,000, and the Gorman 
tariff bill will raise the price of sugar at least 13 cents per pound. 
The per capita consumption of sugar is 63 pounds, which shows 
that Missouri will consume in the next year 170,100,000 pounds of 
sugar. Its increased cost to Missouri because of the repeal of 
the bounty law and the passage of the Senate bill will be 13 


cents per pound, or $2,551,500. 
Mr. Y's Congressional district has a population of 
174,726. Each person consumes on the average 63 pounds of 


sugar per annum. His people, therefore, will consume 11,007,- 
738 pounds of sugar this next year, costing them 13 cents a pound 
more, amounting to an increased tax on sugar in one year of 
$165 115. 

If the people of the Third Congressional district of Missouri 
ean carry that burden of increased tax on sugar and Mr. DOCK- 
ERY besides, they are a most patient and uncomplaining pope 

The population of Mr. DE ARMOND'S district is 161,784. ey 
will consume 10,192,392 pounds, which, at 14 cent increase, will 
cost them $152,884 more than it did under the bounty law. 

The 1 coa in Mr. FITHIAN'S district is 164,413, and their 
sugar will cost them next year $155,370 more than it did under 
the bounty law. 

The same rule holds good and is applicable to all other dis- 
tricts! 

Mr. Speaker, with such a brief showing as this the muse will 
be fully warranted in singing in ravishing strains the opinion of 
the country concerning the work of this Fifty-third Congress; 
because beyond what the whisky trust and the sugar refining 
trust has obtained and the necessity of appropriations, this Con- 
gress might better have remained inactive. Letus, therefore, 
all join in the refrain: 


TunE—‘' The Old Oaken Bucket.” 


How dear to our hearts is our Democratic Congress 
fe bii f po Wilson Pine e P angied iari 
of poor n, ee 
And every mad pledge that their lunacy knew; 
The widespread de on, the mills that closed by it, 
The rock of free silver where great Grover fell, 
"They've busted our country, no use to pes A 
And darn the old party, it's busted as well. 
This G. Cleveland's Congress, 
This Queen Lilly 5 
This wild free-trade Congress 
We all love so well. 


Their moss-covered pledges we no longer treasure, 
For often at noon when out hunting a job, 
We find that instead of the corn they mised, 
They've given us nothing—not even a cob. 
How ardent we've cussed 'em with upa overflowing 
With sulphurous blessings — mr swear words fell, 
The emblems of hunger, free e and free silver, 
Are sounding in sorrow the workingman's knell. 
This 8 
This mill-cl ngress, 
This starvation Congress 
We all love so well. 


How sweet from their eloquent lips to receive it, 
“Cursed tariff n no longer uphold.” 
We listened—and voted our pails empty, 
The factories silent, the furnaces cold. 

And now far remo from our lost situations, 
'The tear of regret doth intrusively swell, 

We yearn for Republican administration 
And sigh for the 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES S. GORMAN, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 10, 1894, 
On pension legislation. 


Mr. GORMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the subject-matter of pension legislation 
by Congress in special cases there is not much difference of 
opinion as to the merits and demerits of the various claimants 
for relief, because each one rests on the facts in the case. But 
there should be a rule by which special legislation should be 
gauged, that all claimants may stand equal in favor of Con- 
gressional action. So far as I am personally concerned, I am 
iie is willing and ready to vote for the passage of any bill for 
relief, or the granting of a pension to any worthy claimant. I 
will go further in saying that I am not only willing to vote for 
relief in special cases, but I have at all times been rode and 
am now, to vote for a bill that will pay every honorably dis- 
charged Uniou soldier a pension in proportion to the services 
rendered. 

I have always believed and do now believe that that is the true 
policy. I think it is the just policy of a Government in its pen- 


sioning system. That policy of pensioning would take away 
from the 8 all of its charity features and place every man 
on an ity before the law, recompensed in a small way for 
his sacrifices, his sufferings, and his services rendered. That 


would take away a great deal of the ugly suspicion which is 
created over the country, that unfair means are taken to press 
claims through. That would take away fromeach comrade that 
sting of jealousy which naturally exists when he who served 
two, three, or four years is receiving little or no pension, while 
his neighbor alongside of him who did little or no active serv- 
ice draws a snug pension. 

It is a common saying that the regiment who suffered least 
its comrades are now drawing the largest pensions, In answer 
to the inquiry why this is true, it is said that none of them got 
hurt and they are all back to help each other out on their pen- 
sions. I have in mind a man who isa total physical wreck. He 
went out in the famous Sixty-ninth New York; came back when 
it was mustered out, and I am told that he was only one of forty- 
four that went with the regiment, which was over one thousand 
strong. That man applied for a pension under the general law ' 
and was rejected because he could not prove his claim. I told 
him he could get a pension under the 1890 act, being incapaci- 
tated from earning a living by manual labor. He told me he 
had rather die in the poorhouse than to be placed on the list of 
“dependents,” in order to receive aid from the Government 
that he had sacrificed so much to preserve. Thisold gentleman, 
P. H. Brady, is now a resident of the village of Horton, Mich. 

I can cite you a number of instances in my own locality where 
men did but a little guard duty on the Detroit River in order to 
meet the rumored raid from some Confederates through Canada 
for three or four months who are now pensioned at higher rates 
than some who served three and four years. : 

It is this apparently inconsistent and unjust condition which 
creates so much talk about the Pension Bureau. It is not always 
the men who were never in the service on either side who have 
the most to say about pensions and their merits and demerits. 
I find some of the most gallant Union soldiers in the country de- 
pars the lamentable condition into which our pose system 

been plunged. The head of the Pension Bureau, Judge 
Lochren, is doing what hecan to correct many of the errors that 
have crept in under former administrations, and is warmly sup- 
ported by Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Hon. J. M. Rey- 
nolds. In the hands of these two gentlemen is placed the duty 
of applying the law and the paying out the pensions to the vet- 
erans of the late war and others provided by law. 

No man will venture to criticise the brilliant military record 
of either of thes» two gentlemen; no man will undertake to im- 
pugn their integrity or sincerity of purpose. It is said against 
Secretary Smith, who in fact had but very little todo with it, 


that he was prejudiced against the Union soldiers when the 
Commissioner of Pensions undertook to renovate the pension 
roll under the act of June 27, 1890, and attempted to force all 
men to stand on an equal footing who claimed benefits under 
the provisions of that act, and was met by almost universal ex- 
pression of contempt for the Secretary of the Interior and all 
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his subordinates; yet, were the very men who found so much 
fault cognizant of the actual condition of things, they would 
have justified every act Commissioner Lochren did in that di- 
rection. 

Hundreds and hundreds of pension files were found upon which 
pensions were granted having no other evidence warranting the 
same except theapplication and the doctor s certificate of exam- 
ination. Willanyoneundertake tosay it was wrong toask these 
men, who did by some intluence which I do not care here to dis- 
euss secure pensions without offering amy evidence whatever, 
while his neighbor had been forced to scour the country, spend 
time and money to secure evidence of comrades who might 
know something about the facts material to substantiate his 
claim for disabilities? Will any man undertake to say it was 
wrong to insist upon all claimants being treated alike? 

While an effort was being made in this direction to correct 
these abuses which had grown up under the administration of 
Gen. Raum, Republican newspapers, Grand posts, and a 
few would-be Democratic newspapers craving for cheap no- 
toriety, struggled with each other to see who could denounce 

the most unreasonable, reckless, and unjustifiable terms, the 
action of Commissioner Lochren and Secretary Smith. But the 


work of correcting irregularities and asking all men to furnish | 


necessary proof went on. The men were given a reasonable 
time to furnish the proof, and I know to my own personal 
knowledge that if they could not furnish the required evidence 
within tne stated time they were given more, or as much time 
as they needed. The whole controversy about suspension of 
pensions arose over the enforcement of the decision of the In- 
terior Popas in 1892 by the present administration of the 
Pension Bureau. 

Secretary Nobie's decision in the Washington Bennett claim 
on August 3, 1892, on the ability toearnaliving by manual labor, 
reads as follows: 


The old law everyone who was disabled while in the 
service of the United States and the line of duty, no matter how t the 
disability may be. The act of June 27, 1890, on the other hand, limitsits ben- 
efits to such as are 


rt. itis 


not yet cause inability to 
earn a support. 


The Secretary concluded with the statement that— 


a man who is able to earn as by manual labor has no title to 
under the act of June 27, 1890. law is so explicit as to leave no room for 


I find that later the Republican Secre of the Interior, on 
January 7,1893, again affirmed the Bennett decision by declari 
the basis of the 13590 act *' inability to earn asupport by man 
labor." (See Weikedecision.) This proper construction of the 
1890 act was not put in force by Gen. Raum, per because 
it was just before an important election, and was left for Com- 
missioner Lochren to carry out. The enforcement was brought 
about by the decision in the famous Bennett case, who was pen- 
sioned by Gen. Raum at $12 per month under the 1890 act for 
slight deafness. The hem: Administration adhered to the de- 
cision of the former publican Secretary of the Interior, as 
follows: 


' dispute on that point. 


tracted, while in the service and line of duty. Incapacity to perform man- 
ual labor, which is the foundation to the right to the 
of June 27, fixes an entirely diferent standing. * * * Disability resulting 
from causes other than of service origin are only pensionable when incapacity 
to labor joins with incapacity to earn a support, and the grades of rating 
are dependent upon these two conditions. 

This case illustrates the effect of the departure of the Pension Bureau from 
the terms of the actof 1890. Order 164 ha resulted in one error, a second 
error naturally followed, and the inability of the applicant to perform man- 
ual labor was not taken into consideration. In a word, the act of June, 1890, 
was changed and superseded by order 164,as construed by your Bureau and 
by a Pierre that neglected to take into consideration the ability of the 
applicant to orm manual labor. The of the Department, so far 
as orders practice are concerned, is ted to an execution of law. It 
ceases when an effort is made to supersede the law. 


This decision is in accord with the avowed purpose of the law. 
Yet we hear a t many Republican protests against the en- 
forcement of this ruleand the brutal act of Hoke Smith in taking 
away the pensions from the poor old veterans. Iam sorry to say 
that in my own district a Democratic poner with Populistic 
tendencies gu emphatic utterance to the same sentiments ex- 
pressed by Grand Army posts and Republican sheets throughout 
the country, denouncing in vehement terms the action of the 
Pension Bureau for enforcing the decision of a Republican Sec- 
retary of the Interior. No excuse for the unjust attacks on the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Pensions can 
be given other than wanton vindictiveness or gross ignorance. 

gress in December, 1893, passed an act declaring spo 
sion a ‘vested right,” which is according to the decision ve 
re- 


United States Court of Claims wherein it says, the 
vision of pension claims is inherent in the necessities of the 


. ˙— —— — —e 
no excep 0 to give the notice prior 
to his suspension. s , 
Ihave also heard much complaint about the ruling of Com- 
missioner Lochren, that no board of examiners should send in 
a rating with the certificate of their examination, This news- 
paper friend of mine above referred to claims that the decision 
of the examining board should be final, and their recommenda- 
tions as to rate of pension conelusive. A moment's reflection 
will show what a ruling of that kind would lead to. 

Every pension board in the country would at once be the cen- 
ter of attraction by every claimant, and they would have their 
friends to bring influence to bear upon the board to give them 
a high rating. Each board would become a nucleus of the worst 
political hotbeds that could be created in any section of the 
country. The only thing the Commissioner of Pensions would 
have to do here would be to register the decision of the exam- 
ining board, learn if the applicant was the person who was a 
member of a certain organization and if he received an honor- 
able discharge, then pay out the money. The rule formerly 
employed of examining boards sending in recommendations as to 

never rated as binding. 

The Pension Bureau would sometimes go above their recom- 
mendations and other times below. In some instances, perhaps. 
the board became prejudiced against the claimant and reported 
him far below his real deserts hence the Bureau thought if 
they left that part of the report entirely outand required amore 
specific and ook e ee. d osis of the c t's disa- 
bilities, and rested their examinations on that, the medical ref- 
erees here could come to a more intelligent conclusion without 
any influence being exercised by the statement of what pension 
should be allowed by the local boards. The rule now seems to 
work satisfactorily. 

Some complaints are heard because applicants are sent away 
from home to be examined by other than their own local board. 
Itisas much to the interest of the applicant, if he is worthy, to 
be sent to a different board as it is a protection to the Govern- 
ment from imposition. 

With the present careful, thorough, and conscientious admin- 
istration of the Pension Bureau, I arise to-night to call atten- 
tion to the fact—as I suggested when I first arose—that there 
Should be some principle established whereby special legisla- 
tion should be guided. One week ago to-night the House took 
Y for consideration a bill (S. 16) granting a pension to Nettie 

. Seaver. 

Ihaveno peraonal objection to the passage of bills of this char- 
acter, but if the doors of Congress are to be left ajar sufficiently to 
allow bills of this character to go through, then I wantan equal 
chance with the rest. I know of no reason why this applicant 
should receive the special Congressional favor to be increased 
from $8 under the 1890 act to $12 under the general law as the 
widow of Henry T. Seaver, Company K, Fourth Vermont Infan- 
try, as against thousands of others similarly situated. There 
was no claim set up that it was impossible for the claimant to 
secure any further evidence to show that her husband died from 
disabilities incurred in the service. This bill simply sets aside 
the decision of the Pension Bureau after it had been carefully 
examined by two special examiners, and a thorough and full re- 
port made thereon recommending the ting of a pension un- 
der the general law. Yet the Pension Bureau decided that the 
evidence and reports did not warrant such a decision. 

The question naturally arises, are we to go into the business 
here of setting aside the decision of the Pension Bureau every 
time it does not agree with our fastidious notions of justice? If 
Congress is going into that kind of legislation, then I want to 
know it now. I can introduce at least twenty bills to-mor- 
row to correct (as you may be pleased to call it) the decision of 
the Pension Bureau on exaetly similar cases to that one Con- 
gress passed two weeks ago to-night. And yet you marvel that 
any man should raise objections, especially if he should be south 
of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Now, again, to-night, unanimous consent, the gentleman 
from Iowa Mr. HULL] up out of regular order the bill (H. 
R. 5260) granting an increase of pension to Thomas Corrigan, 
from $30 to $50 per month. The bill as originally introduced 
provides a pension from $30 to $72 per month. The committee 
struck out 872“ and inserted 850." 

I have no disposition or desire to question the merits of this 
claim, but I do deprecate the underly that sooner 
or later will come up for decision in th ouse, and some rule 
must be applied by which claims of this character will be de- 
cided. Corri no doubt was a brave soldier and did lant 
service, and I might say that of thousands of others. yI 
call attention to this bill, which was the means of defeating all 
pension legislation last Friday night, is because it is another of 


those kind of cases which are broughtin here for Congressional 


action without any reason showing whereby the claimant was 
unable, either because of death or absence or other unavoidable 
cause, to show to the Pension Bureau the necessary evidence 
that would warrant his pension being increased to 850 per 
month. y 

After a full and fair consideration of this claim, without any 
complaint or dissatisfaction expressed by the claimant, the Bu- 
reau decided that from the evidence and the examina 
claimant was not warranted in the allowance of over $30 


month. Do we wunt to set aside the decision of the Pension Bu- 
reau again, where thereis no pretense that the claimant wasun- | 


able to furnish the desired proof because of death or siekness or 
unavoidable cause? If we are to follow up this practice, I have 
in mind several claimants in my own district who feel aggrieved 
because they do not receive the pension they think they are 
honestly entitled to. If this policy is to be followed out, then 
we had better take fair notice and each one come into ress 
with bills giving pensions to claimants whofeel that they have 
not received their just deserts, irrespective of the decision of 
the Bureau. 

Tt seems to me this practice will sooner or later, if followed 
out in its legitimate conclusions, ultimately abolish the author- 
ity of the Pension Benin m passing upon claims 

ht before it. During these evening sessions at differ- 
ent. during the two sessions of this Co I have from 
time to time heard severe criticism against the administration 
of the Pension Bureau, I notice the principal cause of the 
criticism offered is the fact that they are Democrats who are 
now executing the law and distributing the pensions. 

In order to dispel from the minds of many well-meaning sol- 
diers the idea that the Republieanspeakers and the Republiean 
press—and an occasional sky-rocket explosion of a Democratic 
sheet—wish to convey to them that the present Administration 
is adverse to the interests of the claimants for consideration 
through the Pension Bureau, I wish to call attention to some 
decisions that have been made since Judge Loehren became 
Commissioner of Pensions. Before doing so I will state that I 
have not seen one decision in the construction of law by the 

t administration of the Pension Bureau inimical to the 

of claimants, except the lateruling by Assistant Secre- 

oy Reynolds in considering the claims of deserters the same 
under the 13590 act as under the general law. 

The first important decision in favor of claimants in the Pen- 
sion Bureau, made by the present Administration, that I wish to 
callattentiom to, is that rendered May 19, 1894, by Assistant Secre- 
tary Reynolds, construing the uctof June 27,1890, ascumulative. 
The case went up under spon by the widow of Acelph Bern- 
stein from the rejection of her e for the accrued pension of 
her late husband whose claim was filed under the 1890 act. The 
precedingadministration of the Pension Bureau held repeatedl 
that all rights and claims for pension under this act ceased wit 
the death of the soldier. This ruling has been reversed, and 
now widows and children can recover the accrued pension, as 
well as proseeute the claim to final disposition, of the deceased 
soldier the same as under the general law. This is an im 
tant decision iu favor of widows nnd orphans, and upon reading 
it I wondered why a contrary ruling was ever established. 

Another very important and humane decision. reversing all 
former precedents, was rendered by Assistant Secretary - 
nolds on March 24, 1894, construing section 3 of the law of 1590 


in favor of an insane, idiotie, or permanently helpless minor. | 


Dis part of said section is contained in the proviso and reads as 
llows: 

Provided, That in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise per- 
manently helpless, the pension shall continue during the life of said id. 
or during the period of such 5 and this proviso: shall apply to all 

ions heretofore granted or hereafter to be granted under or 
ormer statute, and such pensions shall commence from the date of a a 
cation therefor after the passuge of this act. 

It was claimed by the former Administration that unless the 
minor afflicted. as above referred to was on the pension rolls on 
June 29,1890, he could not be restored. This decision sets aside 
all former decisions on that point and allows amy minor to be re- 
Stored to the pension roll if e, idiotic, or permanently help- 
less, regardless of age. 

Another very important decision, construing the act of July 
14, 1892, was rendered by Assistant Secretary ynolds Decem- 
ber 22, 1893, increasing the pension of John J. Hill from $30 to 
$50 per month, on the ground that the claimant is disabled to 
such a degree as to require frequent and pe:iodical, though not 
regular and constant, personal aid and attendance of another 
person." The line drawm in this decision is, of course, and of 
necessity must be, based chiefly on the facts in the case. Where 
it is made clear that the soldier requires aid and the attendance 
of another person t of the time, as in dressing or undressing, 
that he comes w the meaning of the act. above referred to. 

Again, in the claim of William Cline, decision was rendered 


tions the | 


November 24,1893, reversing former decisions of rejection and 
allowing same pension for a totally or permanently disabled arm 
as though it was amputated. 

Again, in the decision of Edmond O. Beers for total disabil- 
ity, rendered December 7, 1893, reversing all former decisionsin 
which can be fittingly 7 aqoa in the concluding portion of 


Secretary Reynolds's d as follows: 


The degree of helplessness is defined by the statute to be such “as to re- 
the aid and attendance of another " The law 


statute, and nsion of 

per month from — — 

— — i3 ^ of disability, and such certificate in this case Mo 
3, 1892. 


and 
his 


I find another very proper and just decision rendered Decem- 
ber 15, 1893, in the ense of Rebecca Maness, widow of George S. 
Maness, whose claim had been rejected on the ground that her 
husband's last illness was not due to his services in the Army. 
It appears from the case that the soldier was pensioned for a gun- 
shot wound in the leg. The soldier fell froma porch, which led 
to his fatal illness. The reversal of the decision of the former 
administration on this important case, laying down the prin- 
ciple, though he died from the injuries of a fall, the r waa 
caused by the injuries received in the service," therefore the 
conclusion is that his death is directly attributable to the 
wounded leg, and the widow was owed a pension of $12 par 
month. Secretary Reynolds in his decisionconcludes in the fol- 
lowing terse language: 

In addition to the declarations of the soldier, already referred to, it Is evi- 


dent that his leg was weak and disabled as a result of the ot wound, 
hence it may be inferred that it was the immediate eause of the fatal acci- 


The evidence fails to show that the soldier was guilty of contributory neg- 


all the evidence im this case the Department is of the opinion that 
the fatal accident may fairly and reasoi be ascribed to the injury re- 
ceived in the service line of duty for which the soldier was pensioned; 
the rejection is, therefore, reversed. 

To further illustrate the disposition of the present manage- 
ment of the Pension Bureau to grant pensions to every deserv- 
ing participant in the late war, [ refer ta the claim of William 
| G. Triece, of Company H, Tenth Pennsylvania Militia, **emer- 
gency call of 1862;" decision was rendered December 7, 1893. 
| his claimant wa; never in the United States service, but he 
| responded with his command to-the call of the President in the 
emergency of the invasion of Maryland by the Confederates, 
served in the battles of South Mountain and Antietam, Septem- 
| ber 14 to 17, inclusive, and was wounded. The present Ad- 
ministration rules that according to the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 4693 Revised States, to all intents and purposes this sol- 
| dier was an enlisted nian im the United States service, and is 
entitled to a pension for his disabilities.” 

In the ease of Mary Francks, dependent mother—Secretary 
Reynolds reversed all former decisions under the construction 
of the third proviso of sec:ion 3707 in favor of the claimant and 
allows pension because of the death of her oldest son, who when 
alive contributed in part to her support, notwithstanding the 
fact that seven of her children were still living. The rule 
sought to be laid down is that the fact was clearly shown that 
the deceased soldier eontributed towards the support of his 
ents; that every one of them who should become dependent 
would have a right to claim a pension because of his death, not- 
withstanding the ability of any of the other children to render 
r 

0 army nurses for pensions, retary olds, 
in his decision of June 27, 1893, rendered a very lenient an broad 
construction of the act of August 5, 1892, granting pensions to 
armynurses, The rule laid down in this ease is, th i£ if it can be 
clearly established that an army nurse served, whether employed 
by the Surgeon-General of the Army directly or not, is entitled. 
— pension. A proof of services under this decision is all that 


necessary. 
Another very important ruling of the Pension Bureau re- 
versing all former decisions under the former Administration 
in the matter of a pension to the widows of soldiers 


who died in the service, makes death im the service equivalent 
to an honorable discharge. The aet of June. 1890. requires 
ninety (90) days" service as a minimum, and an honorable dis- 
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charge to complete the formerly construed meaning of the law. 


Thus it is in the case of Mary E., widow of Samuel Walker, de- 
cision rendered March 1, 1894, as is shown by the record as one 
where the soldier served ninety (90) days and was honorably 
discharged; then re&nlisted and died in the service, The de- 
cisions by the former Administration held that the second en- 
listment was a continuation of his servicesin the same war,and 
because he did not have an honorable discharge his widow was 
not eligible to pension. Under the act as decided by Assistant 
Secretary Reynolds, death in the service is equivalent to an 
honorable discharge. 

I might cite many more less important rulings by the present 
Administration in favor of old soldiers, their widows and Orphans, 
but this would seem enough to indicate the temper and disposi- 
tion to do all within their power to place all worthy claimants 
in line to receive their just dues from a great and philanthropic 
country. No man,it matters not what section he comesfrom or 
to what party he belongs, ever has or ever will raise his voice 
against the pensioning of every worthy claimant. 

The one question that ever has arisen and ever will arise is to 
sort the deserving from the undeserving, the meritorious from 
the less meritorious, to give full value to those who earned it 
at the risk of their lives and toliberally remember the widows, 
orphans, and dependent parents the dead soldier has left be- 
hind. 

It has been suggested by some, and notably by an editor in 
my own district, that a very simple little bill ought to be passed 
by which an elastic rule could be applied to cover all claims 
presented to the Bureau for adjudication. It would seem that 
the most limited knowledge of the pension business would make 
such a proposition look as ludicrous as it is absurd. 

When we come to realize the fact that of nearly 12,000,000 
claims that have been presented, hardly two of them are alike, 
it can readily be seen that no iron-clad rule or act of Congress 
can ever be made under which they can all be adjudicated by the 
same yardstick. It is just to cover the new various questions 
that arise in the claims that the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior has been instituted for. It is just as necessary to have a 
court to pass upon the various claims presented to the Bureau 
against the Government as it is a court to determine the meri- 
toriousness of civil claims against the Government. 
` To go farther, it is just as necessary to have a man construe 
the law pue by Congress which is designed to meet the great 
bulk of the claims, as it is to have civil courts established in the 
various districts throughout the country. 

The fact that imposters get on the pension rolls must be con- 
ceded, and by every 1 old soldier is denounced. 

I have just received a clipping from the Commercial, a Repub- 
lican paper ees at Monroe, Mich., in my district, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk and ask that it be read. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[The Commercial, Monroe, Mich., Friday, August 17, 1894.] 
A PENSION CASE. 
[From the Burlington Hawkeye.] 


One man who has been made the victim of Democratic hatred is John T. 
Dodge,of Bar Harbor, Me. Mr. Dodge has an honorable war record. He 
served from the beginning of the trouble. At the battle of Bull Run a bul- 
let plowed through his scalp; at Antietam a rifle ball bored a big hole 
through his leg; in the battle of the Wilderness he received a bullet his 
side. ese wounds were all made by the people from theside which Hoke 
Smith is now trying to represent in dispensing pensions. When Mr. 
left the Army he was suffering from partial ralysis as the result of 
wounds, In time he applied for a pension and was granted 830 a month. 

Last summer Mr. ge a * 

World's Fair 133 ata salary of a Week upon the recommendation of 


Gen. Miles and the editor of the Chicago Tribune. That sufficed to call the 
attention of the pension officials to him, and a charge of drawing an illegal 
pension and swe falsely to a disease was trumped up 


stance of a special examiner and Pension Commissioner Lochren. The ofl- 
cers thought they would prove that he had taken drugs to produce the sym- 
toms of He was therefore taken to Washington and thrown into 
jail, where he was kept handcuffed five days and fed upon bread and water, in 
pursuance of the theory that he had taken drugs and that such treatment 
would prevent him from nr Vedi going At the expiration of five 
MM he was examined by a medical board, which continued to keep watch of 


Finally his case was brought into court, but the Pension Offlce had no evi- 
dence to present against him. The district attorney reported that an ex- 
amination had shown the man to be suffering from disease of the nervous 
system and the eyes. His bail was reduced from $10,000 to $100, and he was 
sent to a hospital, where he remained ill fortwo months. When he had 

‘tly recovered he was again taken into court and discharged, no case hay- 
been made out t him. : 
the meantime pension had been taken from him, and in order to 
have it restored Mr. Dodge went before three DE Cald- 
well, formerly secretary of the Pension Bureau; Dr. arn who was one 
of President Garfield's physicians, and Dr. Anton Coe. ey reported that 
the applicant was suffering from a nervous disease and an affection of the 
eyes. ese facts acd Season ce to Hoke Smith, but he decided that, inas- 
99 been sto it could not be restored. 
‘That was the end of the case. 


prosecution of Mr. Dodge had cost the 
Government 87,000, and it . bring re h 
upon those who instigated it. Mr. has left 8 in 
spirits He has gone to his 
home that was broken up by 


and tically without means of su 
and chilaren and will try to restore 


themen who are responsible for the infamous Democratic outrage. He has 
the satisfaction of knowing, however, that his record is clear and that he 
and his three brothers—one of whom starved to death in a rebel pon 
another losing his arm at S —€— and still another being an inmate 
of a soldiers' home—are still entitled to the respect and honor of all patri- 
otic people, no matter who may be incharge of the Pension Bureau at W ash- 


n. 

e Administration's policy toward Kawali, begun inshamefultreachery 
and carried on for along time in defiance of the principles of justice, the 
requirements of the statesmanship and the sentiment of the American peo- 
ple, has ended in complete and ignominious surrender. 'The formal recog- 
nition of the Hawaiian Republic by Mr. Cleveland marks the close of a cha 
ter in American diplomat: e which no patriotic American can re 
without indignation and humiliation. 

By every resource of intrigue and menace which malignant hatred could 
suggest, by every means short of the actual force which they did not dare to 
use, Mr. Cleveland and Secretary Gresham endeavored to overthrow repub- 
lican government in Hawaii and restore the C ladda despotism of the 
blood: ty savage who was anxious to pose once more inthe trappings of 


* Tus fact that the leading citizens of Hawaii were of American blood, that 
they were laboring to establish American institutions in the archipelago, 
and that Hawaii, by geographical, commercial, and strategic considerations, 
was inseparably identified with the United States, only seemed to add to the 
virulence of the hostility with which the President and his treacherous Sec- 
retary of State assailed the welfare of the little community which had the 
clearest right to look to this Republic for friendship and protection. 
Fortunately for American honor the cause of civilization in the Pa- 
cific, public opinion was powerful enough to baffle the cowardly conspiracy 
to restore the degraded uokalani and hand over Hawaii to Great Brit- 
ain. The course of the Administration deserves the severest things that 
have been said of it, and Representative BOUTELLE’s scathing condemnation 
in the House of the infamous Cleveland pu toward Hawaii was amply 
justified by the facts, Mr.Cleveland and Mr. Gresham have been beaten at 
every point; and the knowledge that as soon as the Cleveland Administra- 
tion comes to an end Hawaii will apply for annexation, with the practical 
certainty that herrequest will be granted, adds to the sting of their . 
ful and overwhelming defeat. 
The publication at this time, just preceding an election, of an 
article so incredible on its face, so false in its statement, so in- 
sulting towards the present Administration, seems to me to be 
as wicked and dishonorable as it is reckless. 'The constant at- 
tempt by Republican speakers and Republican newspapers to 
array the old soldiers against the Democratic iy is simply 
disgraceful. A paper that has no more regard for its standing 
asthe medium of exchange of public thought, which will deceive 
its readers by the publication of that article, deserves the uni- 
versal contempt of fair-minded people. This man Dodge above 
referred to in this article has been for years a suspicious char- 
acter hanging onto the Pension Bureau. By perjury, misrep- 
resentation, and fraud he for a while was drawing a pension of 
$72 per month for total blindness. 

He was investigated by several special examiners and spe- 
cially examined by a medical board of experts at Boston; was pro- 
nounced a fraud and a humbug; was dropped from the rolls by 
Gen. Raum, whose decision was approved by Secretary Noble, 
by whose orders he wasindicted and arrested for defrauding the 
Government. Dodge is a noted criminal; has served sentences 
in Joliet prison, in the prisons of Massachusetts; been arrested 
for horse stealing, burglary, and false pretenses. He is an all- 
around dishonest, disreputable criminal and fraud; yet we see 
Republican papare throughout the EAZA ea s up the case 
of this miserable, worthless wretch, publishing his dishonest 
and incredible stories, so that unreflect; readers might be- 
lieve and become prejudiced against the Government and the 
present management of the Pension Bureau. 

That the country may know what an imposition is attempted 
upon the people, and especially the old soldiers, by Republican 
speakers and Republiean newspapers in order to prejudice their 
minds and influence their votes at the coming election by such 
false statements as this Dodge has made, wherein they charge 
the present Administration for cruelly treating this applicant, 
I wish to put in the RECORD the letter of Gen. Raum, who was 
Commissioner of Pensions, addressed to the Hon. John W. No- 
ble, Secretary of the Interior, which I now send to the Clerk's 
desk to have read. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau of Pensions, Washington, June 9, 1892, 


Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith the P in the case, Ctf. No. 
452030, of John S. Dodge, pryt., Co.“ G,“ 2d D. C, Vol. Inf. (Washington 


Agency). 

8 11, 1893, this Lape e filed a claim, alleging that in Novem- 
ber, 1862, he contracted a cold at Ercan} D: C., followed by diphtheria; 
that he was sent to Cem emm No.9; that of throat was cured, but hís 
nerves were seriously affected; that in January, 1863, he caught cold, which 
settled in right shoulder and arm, which have gradually lost their use, and 
that he is paralyzed as the result of diphtheria affecting throat and lungs, 
and causing pg of right side. 

The claim filed in 1863 was rejected. He made no further motion toward 
securing the allowance of a claim until September 12, 1889, when he exe- 
cuted a new declaration, in which he swore that on or about September or 
October, 1862, while on a return march from. Antietam, Md.. he contracted 
diphtheria from exposure, 8 throat and lungs, and while in hos- 

n, D. C., in October, 1862, under treatment for diphtheria, 
‘oat affe both sides. y 

The was admitted October 24, 1 at $50 per month, from Mag 1, 
1889, for disease of nervous system, On January 23, 1890, he execu a 
declaration for increase, in which he alleges total loss of sight as the result 
of disability for which already pensioned, and introduced his proof in sup- 
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thereof. On February 6, 1890, 


his rate was increased to $72 
Jan 27, 1890, for disease of nervous system and res 


r month 
t total 
blindness. of these declarations were executed in the District of Co- 


lumbia. 
SWORE TO COMPLETE PARALYSIS. 


On October 4, 1889, he executed his affidavit in support of his claim before 
Alfred B. Briggs, no public, District of Columbia, in which he swears 
that he was harged for paralysis from the Second District of Columbia 
Volunteers on or about Febry: 8, 1863, and that at that time his right arm 
was completely paralyzed, and that he has been, since his and is, 
asufferer from paralysis in his right arm and leg, and at times in 
body, incl his tongue, losing the power of ees He swears therein 
that he has had this complete paralysis in 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 
to 1874; ee i a in 1875 and 1876, full TEM in 1877 to 1882, par- 
MN in 1884 and 1885, partial in 1886, and full in 1887, 1888, and 
1 ‘uring which time he could not use hand nor foot nor move them, by 
reason of partial M His right side is entirely useless, and his tongue 
with pes that he has re pee able since discharge in 1863 to control the 
right arm and leg. 


whole 


gi 
tary of the District of Columbia that she isthe lawful wife of John S. Dodge 
nsioner) to whom she was married on October 4, 1876; that since that 
to have at times a complete loss of muscular power, as well 
as paralysis of the tongue; that she has had the sole of him at times 
and is the only one who can give this Setar d that in 1 
were li in Chicago, he was entirely helpless d 

of the winter, and that during their whole married life he 
incessantly a sufferer with spine, head, arms and legs, losing the use of 
them for months at a ti and that he has never had the use of his right 
arm and right leg complete I^ any time since she knew him. Both of these 
affidavits were filed before the Pension Bureau October 8, 1889. 


PENSIONED FOR TOTAL BLINDNESS. 


There will be found in the case other letters from him addressed to Hon. 
James Tanner, Commissioner of Pensions, and Hon. Cyrus Bussey, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Department of the Interior, having date September, 
1889, which are intended to confirm the statements con in this decla- 
ration, The claimant filed testimony in October, 1889, through his attorney, 
George E. Lemon, to show that he was threatened with paralysis. When 
he was pensioned at $72 a month he was believed to be totally blind, and 
that it was due to a serious cerebral lesion, for which reason he received a 
rating for total blindness. The case was obscure and enveloped in doubt, 
and reports of special examiners show that the pensioner isan e t ma- 
lingerer, that he is neither blind nor al He was put under surveil- 
lance, and it was found that the facility of his movements and the history 
and transactions of his whole life were wholly incompatible with the alle- 
gation that he was blind and 
ot S al Examiners W. B. Grant, 


With the case will be fo re 
Paul E. Williams, J. E. Jacobs, W. J. Brooks, and B. F. Chase, as well as 


the reports of specialists in diseases of the eye and nervous and 
reports of the board of examin’ surgeons at Boston, Mass., and Special 
E Booram. On July 1. 1891, he was dro from the rolls u 


the results of special examinations, and of the opinion of experts, and of 
the medicalreferee, Dr. Inzram. The Commissioner directed, May 2, 1891, 
that the n be dropped from the rolls, inagmuch as there is no exist- 
RM ity which may properly referred to the disabilities of service 


CRIMINAL PROSECUTION RECOMMENDED. 
The s 


examiners recommended his criminal prosecution for having 
filed a false claim and for perjuriescommitted insupportthereof. The case 
having been taken to the Secretary of the Interior on appeal on September 
4, 1891, the Hon. Cyrus Bussey, Assistant Secretary, after an exhaustive re- 
view of the whole case, affirmed the action of this Bureau in dropping the 
33 from the rolls. In every instance in which he has been cited 

‘ore a board for examination he has used all means in his power to hinder 
and to prevent such examination, notwithstanding his protest that he de- 
sired to aid them in the same. When taken before the board of examining 
surgeons in Boston, in March, 1891, he utterly refused to permit himself to 
be examined by them, saying that he would rather lose his pension, and such 
has been his course throughout. 

His conduct in preventing a fair examination by the board, together with 
other information furnished this Bureau, resulted in a thorough investi, 
tion into his conduct, condition, and whereabouts since the war, which de- 
veloped the fact that his life has been very ar since his discharge; 
that early after his discharge from the Second trict of Columbia Volun- 
teers he was in jail in Boston for horse stealing, under the name of Robert 
S. Dane; and in the ne reri at Joliet, IlL, from December 3, 1869. 
8 5. 1870, under the name of John A. Dodge, for burglary, and in 


mbridge, Mass., State's prison from October, 1871, to November 24, 1 
for false pretenses, when he was pardoned for good conduct while in ee 
and for impaired health. 


After his pardon, as stated, he again went to Chicago, where he figured as 
a SW A NDO worker, detective, lawyer, and assistant in organizing and 
inaugurating The Prisoners“ Aid Association of IIlinois,“ for which he 
served as agent for about two years. He then ran a restaurant for some 
time, figured in the Cronin murder case, and came to Washington, where he 
was employed as a watchman, and later as a clerk in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment. He was also at one time employed as a traveling salesman. 


HIS STATEMENTS PROVED FALSE, 

all these rambles and various employments and confinements no 
placa of 5 = nerona M ase — 8 in nm He ves 
reported to be a delicate man, with, apparently, w ungs; but was at 
mes able to attend to his duties. He made no claim for blindness until 
after hisdischarge from the Post-Office Department in 1890. He seems to 
. under the names of Henry J. Dodge, Henry Lyman Abbott, Heber 

Smythe, Charles E, Leslie, John E. Dodge, and Robert S. Dane. He 
Was seen on the streets of Boston walking without crutch or cane, appa- 


rently in full on of his sight, and the evidence obtained by the special 
examiners and by the medical experts and the board of ex: sur- 
at Boston, Mass., shows that he is neither blind nor par but 

at his whole claim from first to last has been a shameless fraud and im- 


in which he has been abetted by his alleged wife, Kate S. Dodge. 

The reports of the special examiners and the accompanying papers will 
furnish all the data material to this case and to its prosecution, and the 
pers are respectfully submitted for reference to the Department of Jus- 
ce with a view to the institution of al against John S. 
Dodge, under all of his aliases, and pu te S. Dodge, his wife as al- 
leged, for conspiracy to defraud the United States, and for perjury in aid 
h in violation of the provisions of sections 5440 and Revised Stat- 


States, which fraud was effectuated and accomplished by means of his false 
and ured statements, and by those of his wife, the said Kate S., as al- 
1 whereby he receivedfrom the Government of the United Statesa t 
sum of money to which he was not legally nor properly entitled. Both the 
ioner and his wife reside at their last known ad at 16 Morrill street, 
rchester, Mass. 


Very respectfully, 
GREEN B. RAUM, Comunissioner. 

Hon. JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary of the Interior. 

Further comment on this subject is unneces ; the state- 
ments in Gen. Raum’s letter conclusively answer the malicious 
assaults on this Administration by the Republican press in pub- 
lishing the libelous statements made by this irresponsible ge. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I do not believe any old sol- 
dier of my district has now or in the past had a reasonable cause 
to complain of any lack of friendship manifested on my part in 
his interest. Ido not think there is an old soldier or a claimant 
in my district who ever can say that his interests have been neg- 
lected, his demands ignored, or his communications remained 
unanswered since I have occupied this honorable seat. I feel 
justified in saying that no man from my State inthe present Con- 
gress or any other Congress has ever or can ever manifest any 
warmer friendship, or who has spent more hours and more valu- 
able time than I have in the interest of pensioners. 

I want to say that it is my candid opinion that when the his- 
tory of the Pension Department is written up, and when the at- 
tempt to arouse antagonism against the same has ceased, and 
when good, fair, sober judgment will take the place of preju- 
dice, jealousy, and acrimony, it will be acknowled that never 
since the establishment of the Pension Bureau there been 
a more honest, conscientious, painstaking, equi table, and just 
administration of the Pension Bureau than that which exists at 
present. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


HON. HALDOR E. BOEN, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes— 


Mr. BOEN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: That terrible indictment of the old political 
ties, the preamble to the Omaha platform, written by the 

on. Ignatius Donnelly, contains this prophetic language: 

Neither do they now promise us any substantſal reform. They have agreed 
together toignorein thecoming 8 every issue but one. They propone 
to drown the outcries of a plundered people with the uproar of a sham bat- 
tle over the tariff, so that capitalists, corporations, national banks, 
trusts, watered stock, the demonetization of silver, and the oppressions hy 
the usurers may all be lost sight of. They propose to sacrifice our homes, 
lives, and children on the alter of mammon, to destroy the multitude in 
order to secure corruption funds from the millionaires. 

Mr. Speaker, the first step taken in this Congress by the 
old es was to complete the demonetization of silver, and 
the next was to carry on a ''sham battle over the tariff." 
The pending bill leads one to the suspicion that those who are 
responsible for its provisions as to duty on sugar, at least, took 
that position in order to secure corruption funds from the 
millionaires.” 

The ‘‘sham battle over the tariff” has raged since the begin- 
ning of the year, and is kept up in order that the excitement 
over it may be prolonged into the approaching campaign and 
the ‘‘outcries of a plundered poopie * may again be drowned. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill is in many respects an objec- 
tionable measure; but as it contains the Populist demand for an 
income tax, though in a modified form, and as it maks reduc- 
tions Me En. nearly 22 per cent below the McKinley act of 
1890, besides placing chemicals, oils, paints, farm machinery, 
binding twine, etc.,on the free list, I regard it as my duty to 
vote in the affirmative. 

In his excellent work, The People’s Party Campaign Book of 
Reference, Mr. N. A. Dunning, editor of the National Watch- 
man, says: 

In 1837 we had one of the most destructive panics of the century. 

In 1857 we had another disastrous panic. In 1873 we had a panic that 
brought wreck and ruin to nearly all business interests. 

In 1893 we had a panic of which no one need be reminded. The panic of 
1837 occurred under the Clay tariff, averaging about 22 per cent. The panic 
of 1857 occurred under the Walker tariff. averaging 25 percent. The panic 
of 1873 came under the Morrill tariff, which averaged 48 per cent, and ve 

cen 
s since 


ic of 18930ccurred under the McKinley tariff, which averaged 58 
ere we find that two disastrous panics came under the lowest tar 
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| 1816, and mso that two terrible 


panics came under the highest tariffs we ever 
had. ves that panics come under low tariffs and h tariffs. But 
no man li or dead ever heard of or witnessed a panic w. the people 


had plenty of money. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I dismiss the tariff question, and 
turn to other subjects—the contraction of currency, the reduc- 
ition of public salaries and the production and distribution of 
wealth. 

Mr. Speaker, during the war of the rebellion the people were 
called on to enormous taxes, but paid them without murmur, 
without diffen as the money volume was ample and increased 
as the people and their transactions increased. 

Owing to the same reason, and in spite of the enormous waste 
and destruction of life and property during the war, the nation 
prospered and increased in wealth as it never did in any other 
period of like duration. z 

In 1861 the money per capita was $15.73; in 1862 it was $22.69; 
in 1863 it was $42.58; in 1864 it was $38.72, and in 1865 it rose to 
$70.77 per es wy the highest point it ever reached. 

Owing to the sudden increase of population caused by the res- 
toration of the Southern States and the emancipation of the 
slaves, the money volume declined to $52.01 per capita in 1866. 

In 1865 commenced a systematic contraction of currency and 
funding of the interest and the noninterest bearing debt of the 
Government into interest-bearing bonds. The Secretary of the 
Treasury says, in his annual report for the year 1867, page v: 

1 Septe , H the certificates 
„ „ ln Notes RAYS all. Doa pest (with the ex" 
... reduced from $1704 1) to 871,875,040 (B11 0,000 
LEM I ACE ie Uninet emer Sree 
8 trom $450,505,911.51 to U l. 477.39, while the cash in the 
Treas has n increased from 883,218,055.13 to 8183, 998, 398.02, and the 
funded debt has been increased $686,584,800. 


The contraction of the currency was therefore as follows: 


On compound-interest notes $145, 149, 120, 00 
Oo T S DOM LL osos ndn EE mirMiE — -.. 492,021, 200. 00 
On United States notes, including fractional currency 71, 633, 834. 12 
On temporary ions 107, 148, 713. 16 
On certificates of indebtedness nnn mn 85, 093, 000. 00 
On 5 per cent legal-tender notes 33, 954, 230. 00 

pl iN ATA e 885, 000, 097. 28 


Being a reduction in two years of over one-half of all the paper 
currency in the country, the only kind of money then circulat- 
ing among the people, not counting national-bank notes as cur- 


rency. 

But why this violent contraction of money? 

On page 17 of the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
the year 1864 appears the following: 


either to domestic or foreign foes. The pone of theUnited States have felt 
a just pride in this pomeo before the world. In the judgment of the Sec- 
retary, it may well be doubted whether the national cri abroad has not 
beens ed and sustained by the factthat foreign investments in our 
securities have not been sonens PY us, and whether we have not found a 
pecuniary advantage in self-re ce. 

Mr. Sepaker, that condition, the result of the nation having 
an abundant paper currency, does not seem to have suited Hugh 
McCulloch, who succeeded W. P. Fessenden as Secretary of the 
Treasury, for he says in his report for tke year 1865, on page 8: 
The people are now comparatively free from debt." On page 
9, same report, he says: ‘*The expansion has now reached such 
& point as to be absolutely oppressive to a large portion of the 
peorie while at the same time it is diminishing labor, and is 

ming subversive of good morals." 

Further on, on the same page, he says: 

The remedy, and the only remedy within the control of Congress, is, in the 
opinion of the Secretary, to be found in the reduction of the currency. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says, on page 13 of the report 
for the year 1806: 

But wh is an inconyertible „and 

FTC 
prolific of mischief. 

In sug remedies for that mischief” he says, on page 
14, same re g 

Fourth. In the issue of bonds, payable in not over twenty years anà bear- 
ing interest at the rate of not over 5 per cent, meos in: or Ger- 
many, to an 3 absorb the 6 per cent now held in 


oy and to meet there for actual and permanent invest- 
en: , 


On page 15 we read: 


The views of the Secretary upon the question of a reduction of the cur- 
have been so frequen necessary now to 
ted States notes or 


whether the curtailment should be oe the U 
of the notes of the national banks. 

And on page 16 he settles the question to his own satisfaction 
and to the satisfaction, no doubt, of those who were preparing 


a financial slavery for labor to take the place of chattel slavery 
then recently abolished, by declaring: 

The Secretary is of the opinion that the national banks should be sus- 
tained, and that the paper ilation of the country should be reduced, not 

com: them to retire their notes, but by the withdrawal of the 

nited States notes. / 

As if afraid that the banking corporations—the men com 
ing and controlling them—should doubt his sincerity and loy- 
alty to the money power, Secretary McCulloch says on page 17 
of his report for the year 1866: 

Anxious as he is to lighten the public burdens and reduce the public debt, 
he does not hesitate to advise that these notes be withdrawn from circula- 
tion, and that the furnishing of what paper currency may be required be 
left to co: under existing laws, and such amendments of these 
laws as M mene may dictate for the better protection and advancement 
of the public interest. < 

I return to the report for 1867, and on page one I read: 

The policy of contracting the currency, although not enforced to the ex- 
tent authorized by law, has prevented an expansion of credits, to which a 
redundant and especially a depreciated currency is always an incentive, 
ECC stimulating labor and increasing produc- 

Mr. Speaker, I want you to note these words:“ The cy of 
contracting the currency * * * has had no little influence 
in stimulating labor and increasing production.” 

Contracting currency!” ‘Stimulating labor!” ‘Increasing 
production!” 

Mr. Speaker, that deplorable policy of contraction inaugu- 
rated in 1865, and continued ever since, has done its work, and 
has left the money volume now in circulation at less than $5 for 
each man, woman, and child. 

In ‘‘An Appeal to Congress—A Demand for Just Legislation,” 
saat E in the National Watchman for August 3, 1894, Mr. 

g says: 

With th the th 
8 r. m Lern pim reip . debe nca 
coinage of gold, was effectually closed. irse. fend 9 is 
presented of a great and free people suffering from the inevitable results of 
an inadequate and shrinking volume of currency. 

You very well know that our currency is composed of gold and silver coins, 
onal-bank bills, United States E and United States 
chase of silver bullion and onal-bank issues. 


The ted States notes was arbitrarily fixed at 000 in 
1878, and has been decreasing through incidental losses for thirty 8. 


The issue of the Sherman notes and the further coinage of silver abso- 
Eee Aor direi oftherepealact National banks are uc 
ing their circulation, w. 


precludes an additional 3 from that source 
and leaves gold coinage alone as our only dependence for more currency. 
Since January 1, 1894, there has been expo above imports more than 
$70,000,000 of gold. The banks have reduced their circulation a number of 
millions, and the other forms of currency have naturally grown less. It is 
safe to assume that the circulating medium of this country has been re- 
duced $125,000,000 since the Ist of January last. 

To this decrease in currency may be attributed nearly all the distress and 
wretchedness now seen among the people. 


There is probably no other proposition in political economy so 
well attested as that the general level of prices is largely deter- 
mined by the volume of money in circulation. 

The follo is from an essay on money by David Hume, the 
great Scotch historian: 

It is certatn that since the rong? A of the mines in America the industry 


tention. + * The good policy of the magistrate consists only in 
it , because by that means he keeps ree 


no more money, but is on the in 


J MM Mill, in his Principles of Political Economy, says, 
page 301: 
1f the whole in circulation was doubled, prices would double. If 


it was only in 
same effect would be 


very increase 
diminution raising it in a ratio exactly equivalent. That an increase of 
uantity of money raises prices, and a ution lowers thi 
elementary proposition in the theory of currency, and without it we should 
haveno key to any other. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica, 1859 (article ** Precious Metals,” 
by J. R. MeCulloch), says: 


A fallin the value of us metals, caused by the greater facility of their 
production, or by the very of new sources of su , depends in no de- 
the theories of philosophers or the decision of statesmen ur legis- 


on 
but is the result of circumstances beyond human control, and al- 
like a fall of rain after a long course of dry weather, it may be prej- 
udi to certain classes, it is beneficial to an incomparably 
ber, including all who are in industrial pursuits, is, 
generally, of great public or na advantage. 
William Stanley Jevons, professor of political economy and 
logic in Owen University, England, says: 


Ican not but agree with Mr. McCulloch, that putting out of sight indi- 


ter num- 
speaking 
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| vidual cases of hardship, if such exists, a fall in the value of gold (increas- 
ing the quantity of money) must have, and as I should say has already, a 
most beneficial effect. It loosens the country from the old bonds 
ol debt and habit as nothing else could. 

Thomas Tooke, an eminent English economist, says: 

Hence new uses will be found for it when it is abundant, new avenues of 
commerce will be opened, new branches of industries will be essayed, until 
increased production findsemployment for the increase of money. Ifmoney 
has increased, poised | and trade are increased, and thus the tendency to 
de tion is met strongly counteracted. h 

rof. Chevalier, of France, in speaking of the increase of 
money, says: 

Such a rer, d will benefit those who live upon the fruits of past labor. 
In this respect it will work in the same direction with most of the develop- 
ments which are brought about by that great law of civilization to which 
we give the noble name of progress. It has been wisely said that 
there is no machine which economizes labor like money, and its adoption 
has been likened to the discovery of letters. 3 


Mason and Lailor, Primer of Political Economy, page 50: 

One thing may rise in value, butin order that it may do so other things 
(prop. 26) must fall. If money rises in value it will take less of it to buy 
other commodities. Therefore, general prices will fall. 


Prof. Syme, Industrial Science, page 151: 
Money in the United States is more PME than it is in Lm mage (as 


ved by the GURS ces of commodi! and than e latter 
Bounty), and it D RR In AU RH than ít 5 in the United States. 


Mr. J. R. McCulloch, the English economist, speaking of an 
increasing volume of money, says: 


promo and diminishes the weight of obligations which 
Au „ whether cnet or ahadi GM 
Fawcett, in Handbook of Finanoo, pages 146 to 148, says: 
eclin: prices 1872-8 is lained the increased val 
goin ene aan anes cause a 9 cee Bi pe 8 
viz: bonds of railroads, etc., which were based on the tions of a con- 
—— of high prices for commodities, or in other words, a law value for 
gold. 

'The following extract from Allison's History of Europe shows 
that this ruinous policy of con n has obtained in other 
countries besides our own, and that the effect was then, as now, to 
fill the coffers of the rich money lenders at the expense of all 
other classes: 

The evils complained of arose from the unavoldable result of a stationary 
currency, coexisting with ara) increase in thenumbers and transactions 


of mankind, and these were o: avated every addition made to the 
and productive powers uy. LE * Butif an increase in 


lating transactions n, 
evils await society. and the whole relations of its different classes to each 
other will be ; and it is inthat state of things that the say- 


ing proves true that the rich areevery day growing richer and the poor 


Leon Faucett (1843), in Researches Upon Gold and Silver, says: 
If all the nations of Europe adopted the system of Great Britain, the price 
of gold would be raised beyond measure, and we should see produced in 
Europe a result lamentable enough. 
Before a French monetary convention in 1869 ren ^ was 
grn by the late M. Wolowski, by Baron Rothschild, and by M. 
uland, governor of the Bank of France. Mr. Wolowski said: 
The sum total of the ous metats is reckoned at fifty milliards, one- 
half gold and one-halfsilver. If, by a stroke of the pen. they suppress one 


of these metals in the monetary service, they double the demand for the 
other metal, to the ruin of all debtors. 


Baron Rothschild said: 

The simultaneous ur Dee of the two metals is satisfactory and gives 
rise to no complaint. ether gold or silver dominates for the time being, 
itis always true that the two metals concur together in forming the mone- 
tary circulation of the world, and itis the mass of the two metals 
combined which serves as the measure of the value of things. The suppres- 
sion of silver would amount to a veritable destruction of values without any 
compensation. 


Torrens, in his work on political economy, says: 


Gold is a commodity Korena, as all other commodities are governed, by 
the laws ofsupply and demand. If the value of all commodities in relation 
to gold rises and falls as their quantities diminish or increase, the value of 

in relation to commodities must rise and fall as its quantity is dimin- 
or increased. 


Ares Locke, in his ‘‘Considerations,” ete., published in 1690, 


Mone .Whilethe same quantity of itis 1 up and down the Kingdom 
in trade is really standing measure of apo ieu be of m 


them only. But,if you increase or lessen the quantity of money current to 
traffic in any place, then the alteration of value is in the money. 
W. G. Summer, American Currency, page 329: 


We have seen that prices alone govern the flow of the ous metals, or 
more stri stated, (hat the movement of the metals SI. prices of com- 
modities in different countries act and react one upon another in such a way 


tries, and give to each 
tage in merus 

Albert Gallatin, ex-Secretary of the United States Treasury, 
in his work on money, published in 1831, says: 


It is well known that the discovery of America was followed by a 
and permanent fall in the price of the precious metals, which red it to 
one-fourth of the previous relative value to all other commodities. 


s market its full relative advan- 


Humboldt says that the gold and silver money in circulation 
in the eighteenth century—or at the time he wrote—was thirty 


oer up the exact natural relation of prices between different coun- | 
in the world 
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times greater than in the fifteenth century, and that its value 
or purchasing power was only one-twelfth of what it then was— 
that is, 8} cents would then buy as much as 100 cents would at 
the time he wrote. 

Prof. Bonamy Price says that the purchasing power of the so- 
called precious metals has fallen fourteen times the reign 
of the Henrys—that is, 7} cents would then buy as much as 
100 will now. 

Judge John Barnard Byles, one of England's greatest jurists, 
in his work, Popular Political Economy, page 154, says: 


Mentalk glibly of variations in the currency. Few reflect on the awful 
extent to which such changes affect the prosperity of allranks. The laborer, 
the A rig: aed and the beggar are as much interested in the currency question 
as manufacturer, shopkeeper, or the great proprietor of lands or 


funds, and even more. 

William H. Crawford, Secretary of Treasury, in a report 
(February 12, 1820) to Congress, says: 

All intelligent writers on currency agree that when it is d asing 
amount, poverty and misery must pi i ia * 

Mr. Speaker, I have shown that from 1865 till to-day there has 
been a steady contraction of the currency as compared with the 
population; that said contraction was very violent at first; that 
the nation, owing to its ample volume of paper money, did **con- 
duct a domestic war of unparalleled magnitude and cost without 
ap for aid to any foreign people;” that the reason for the 
sudden, violent and persistent contraction of the currency was to 
force ‘‘ the issue of bonds payable in not over twenty years and 
bearing interest at the rate of not over 5 per cent, payable in 
England or Germany to an amountsuficient to absorb the 6 per 
cent bonds now held in Europe, and to meet the demand there 
for actual and permanent investment,” * that the national panks 
should be sustained, and that the paper circulation of the coun- 
try should be reduced, not by compelling them to retire their 
notes, but by the withdrawal of the United States notes,” and I 
haveshown further by the testimony of some of the best writers 
on political rer d that the prices of commodities are in the 
main regulated by the volume of currency in circulation. 

Mr. Speaker, relying on the good nature and patience of the 
people, and on the power of the press to defend any roguery, all 

ches of the Government spent more or less of their time 
cen 1865 and 1874 scheming how to increase their own sala- 
ries. 

History records that they were very successful and increased 
salaries in two ways, namely, by contracting the money volume 
and thereby increasing the purchasing power of the dollar and 
by passing the famous or infamous salary act of March 3, 1873. 

Since then we have had twenty years of contraction, and sal- 
aries are now much larger in 5 power than then. The 
present members of the executive and legislative branches of the 
Government have increased their own salaries by completing 
the demonetiz ation of silver which was commenced by the salary- 
grabbers of 1873. 

Duty and justice demands of us that we make the same reduc- 
tion in the salaries that we made in the price of farm products 
when we demonetized silver; or that we remonetize silver, and 
thereby restore the price of farm products to what it was before 
Silver was stricken down 

As the present Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
is constituted, no one needs h that an honest effort will be 
made to restore to silver its right of mintage, and therefore I 
introduced the following: : 

A bill (H. R. 610 providing for reductions of compensations of persons in 
public service, and for other purposes. 


Whereas by the demonetization of silver, the retirement of national-bank 
notes, = t 5 and 8 of 8 Dy 8 of 
money in this country ecreasing, while the ation reasing, 
thus lessening the amount of money per capita; — 

Whereas the value of the unit ot money in any country is determined by 
the number of units in circulation therein; the fees, salaries, or compensa- 
tions of all persons in the Government's service are now vastly greater in 
purchasing power than at the time such (oes and salaries were hxed J 


Whereas the debt-paying and tax-paying ability of the people bas de- 
— — same proportion that the purchasing power of money has in- 

Whereas individuals and corporations are reau the pay for all grades 
of labor in their em . < 

Whereas this nation is a quasi corporation whosb affairs should be con- 
ducted upon the same rigid lines of economy that the constantly 8 
volume of currency forces upon individuals and business associations; 

Whereas this cruel, inexcusable, indefensible, unpardonable, un 
depression has been forced on a patient, confiding, and suffering people 
thr the incompetence. y, or corruption of those who control 
the affairs of our Government; 

Whereas it is both just and proper that those who are responsible for these 
uous economic conditions should share some of the consequences: There- 

‘ore, 


of America in Co: assembled, That all compensation, whether ass * 
fees, per diem, „or otherwise, of person, officer, or employé 
branch of the service amoun to more than $1,000 per annum, 
but not ex , Shall be red 25 per cent of th 
ue no compensation aff by this act shall be re- 
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' be reduced 33} per cent, and all salaries or compensations exceeding $20,- 
000 per annum shall be reduced 50 per cent. 

+ SEC. 2. That on and after ane ac vtr hd an feet cen nsations of per- 
sons employed in any branch of the public service shall computed and 
paid on a basis of the reductions provided for in section 1 of this act. 


the amount 
ives, Chief 


R 
^ Qf 1864. 
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Now, as all wealth is wrought by labor from the field, forest, 
mountain, ocean, and stream, and as the bulk of it comes from 
the farm, it is fair, as an illustration, to compute salaries in 
some staple agricultural product. 


wheat, cotton, or corn required in 1864, 1874, and 1894 to pay the salaries of the President. Vice-President, Cabinet officers, Senatore, 
ustice and associate justices of the Supreme Court; also the value of wheat now required to pay said salaries if sold now at the price 


TPTPTPTVTPTTTVTTTTTTTTTT nin 
Vice-President and Cabinet officers .. 
and tati 


& Price per bushel, 182.5 cents. 
b Price per pound, 101.5 cents. 
c Price per bushel, 126 cents. 


J Price Per 
If salaries were paid directly in commodities such as wheat, 
cotton, or corn, instead of being first converted into money, I 
think they could not have been increased so rapidly as the above 
table shows without a vigorous kick by farmers Sna planiera, 
The following table shows the amount of the uctions of 
salaries as proposed by House bill number 6444: 


Amount 
per year of 


reduction. 


à 
83 
Sa 


618, 890. 00 


BS 88 8 


28,619 | 48, 890, 683. 10 


a Less than 25 per cent because of $1,000 limit. 


The above table is based on the Official Register of the United 
States for 1893. In computing the total amount of daily wages 
paid in a year, the amount of daily wages for one day has been 
Inultiplied by 312, the number of wor days in a year, as it 
is usually reckoned. Because there are Government employés 
engaged by the day, who work only at invervals, the total of 
d wages for the year somewhat exceeds the real amount. 

e pensions of persons on the retired list of the Army and 
the Navy are not included in the table. 

Now, let us look at the condition of the producer Who pays 
the freight.” 

THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

Mr. Speaker, it requires but little observation to discover 
that the industrial classes of the United States are rapidly drift- 
ing towards European conditions. If we analyze the wealth 
created by the great army of producers working on farms, in 
mines and factories, and divide the amount which they receive 
among them equally, we are confronted with the stubborn fact, 
e their average annual per capita income is scarcely above 
Gen. R. C. Bradshaw, engineer and statistician, of Topeka, 
Kans.. after a thorough investigation, gives the average annual 


distribution of wealth, and amount distributed for each person 
engaged, and per capita as follows: 

The ave: annual distribution of wealth... -.. $11, 517, 680, 546 
Number of persons engaged.................. Na 21, 339, 357 
Representing a population of. Ls 154, 938 
The average annual amount distributed for each person $540 
The average annual amount distributed per capita............ t186 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF WEALTH. 


Gen. Bradshaw estimates the annual production of wealth and 
average earnings of wealth producers as follows: 


Annual production of wealth by c $10, 453, 553, 607 
Number of ns e; in the production of wealth 18, 708, 393 
Population represen by those engaged in producing f 
wealth 56, 400, 231 
Average annual earnings of each ucer.. 2550 
Average annual earnings per capita. D 


1874-1894.| Wheat. a Cotton. b Corn.c | Wheat.d| Cotton. Corn | Wheat.g 


Salaries if 
Cotton. u Corn. i ld at 1864 


prices 
. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Pounds. Bushels. Bushels. | Pounds. Bushels, 
87,528 | 744,048 | 82,988 | 8150, 738. 
119,048 13, 278 25, 557. 
405 299 5, 97: 


1 Price per bushel, 57.125 cents. 
Price per pound, 6.72 cents. 
f Price per bushel, 60.25 cents. 


The difference ($1,074,126,851) between the average annual dis- 
tribution of wealth ($11,517,680,546) and the PIENO annual pro- 
duction of wealth by producers ($10,453,553,097) is the annual 
amount borrowed on mortgages, which proves that the people 
of this country are “nati id their burden of indebtedness at 
the rate of more than $1,000,000,000 per year. 


WEALTH RECEIVED BY THE PRODUCERS. 


Gen. Bradshaw estimates the amount received by the pro- 
ducers as their share of the wealth which they have created as 
follows: 

The ave producers 

A E a IE —.—.—.——. 6h 424, 001, 420 
Average annual receipt for each laborer .......................- 343 
Average annual receipt per capita...................-....------- 114 

According to this estimate each one of the 18,708,393 produc- 
ers created $559 worth of wealth annually, and received $343 of 
itfor his labor, while the other 8216 have gone to some one else. 
Thirty-eight per cent went to what might be called capital, and 
62 per cent to the producers. 

WEALTH APPROPRIATED BY THE ABSORBERS. 

In another table Gen. Bradshaw gives a list of nineteen trusts 
and combines of wealth absorbers, as the bankers, manufactur- 
ers, coal, beef, express, lumber, millers, daily newspapers, and 
other combines, of which the following figures are the totals: 


Annual amount of wealth a riated by them. 

Number of ns e 6 s 

AVES om RUE wealth BTA — by sack 1 perso ngaged , 240 bia 
verage annual wi appro y eac: n e 4 ) 

Average annual wealth appropriated per capita........-....... $4, 035 


In a subsidiary table Gen. Bradshaw gives the number of 
agents, brokers, and traders' trusts, national officeholders, Army 
and Navy, Pinkerton, saloon-keepers, servants, tramps, and pau- 
pers, as follows: 


Annual amount of wealth a priated by them 81, 004, 746, 710 
Number of persons engaged. N arini 2, 424, 100 
Population represented by samo 


Average annual receipt for each person. $1,087 
Average annual receipt per capita. ...... Cr k310 

Of the ($11,517,680,546) aggregate amount of wealth distrib- 
uted each year, 90.8 per cent of our 8 received 8114 
por capita, or 56 per cent of the whole; 7.6 per cent of our popu- 
ation received $310 per capita, or 8.7 per cent of the whole; and 
1.6 per cent of our population received $4,035 per capita, or 35.3 
per cent of the whole. Each one of the (1,015,772) wealth ab- 
sobers received as much out of the aggregate amount distrib- 
uted each year as 55.5 (of the 56,400,231] who produced it. 

These estimates are corroborated by Mr. Shearman in the 
Forum for September, 1889, where he says: 

As each worker supported on an average three persons, including him- 
self, the people may be divided into 15,000,000 families or rather groupe of 
three. On the basis of the careful estimate of Mr. Atkinson, 14,000,000 of 
rted upon incomes of less than $400 (in my judg- 
on less than $1,000, and the other 300,000 on larger 


these must have been su 
ment less than $350), 700, 
incomes. 

At a glance one might think that Mr. Shearman's estimate 
does not correspond with that of Gen. Bradshaw, but if we con- 
sider that the former has less workers than the latter, we nre 
forced to the conclusion that Gen. Bradshaw's estimate is by far 
the most conservative. 

THE CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTÜRALIST. , 

The mind can better grasp the true condition of our wealth 
producers if we divide them into farmers, miners, and artisans, 
andanalyzetheincome ofeach. The Tenth and Eleventh Census 
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Reports contain some startling facts and figures in regard to the 
average income from the average farm in the United States. 


CENSUS OF 1880. 


The report of 1880, volume 1, pages 684 and 685, says: 


Number of farms in the United States 
Number of acres in farms 
Number of acres in average farm ............ 
in agriculture 


for the census year 1879 462, 564. 00 
"Value of farm products per average farm...... $552. 00 
Per capita income of agricultural population $90.16 


CENSUS OF 1890. 
Census Bulletin No. 378, issued March 19, 1894, contains the 
agricultural statistics for 1890, of which the following is a syn- 


opsis: 


Number of acres in a e farm 
Value of farm products sold, consumed on the farm, and on 
h: 


These figures, says the bulletin, (are subject to modification 
for the final 1 

Carroll D. Wright, in reply to a letter asking if the value of 
farm products quoted above contained all that was produced on 
the farms, said: 

I desire to inform you that the figures relative to the value of farm prod- 
ucts were furnished by the farmers themselves to the enumerators an- 
swer to the following query: “Estimated value of all farm productions 
(sold, consumed, or on hand) for 1889.” 

'These statistics, therefore, include all farm productions. 


No one is so rash as to claim that this estimate is scientifically 
correct, yet every one must admit that it is the best evidence 
we can get. It is an official document of the highest authority. 

According to this estimate the annual income from the aver- 
age farm containing 136 acres was $538.94. 

If we allow 5.74 persons to each farm for 1890, as reported by 
the census for 1880, and divide this $538.94 among them equally, 
we receive for our agricultural population an average annual 
per capita income of $93.89. If we again divide this amount by 
the number of days in the year (365), we receive for those who 
have to depend on the farm for a living an average per capita 
income of 25.8 cents per day. 

Mr. Speaker, it must be remembered that this $538.94 per 
farm, or 25.8 cents per day per capita, is not the profit made on 
the average tarm, or day’s labor. This constitutes the value of 
the entire crops; it includes that portion consumed on the farm 
as well as that portion sold. Out of this amount the farmer 
must pay his tax, insurance, interest, seed, hired help, wear 
and tear oi farm implements, repairing of fences and buildings 
and feed for his teams for one year while cultivating the cro 
All these items must be paid out of those $538.94 before the 
farmer can have anything for himself and family. The ques- 
tion then is how much will the average farmer and his ag 
have for their own support after paying all these items. W. 
they have 15 cents per day per capita? No. Will they have 
ten? Possibly yes, yet I doubt it; but for argument sake we 
will admit that our agricultural population received a per capita 
income of 10 cents per day, out of which they must secure food 
and clothing, educate the children, and pay incidental expenses. 

PAUPERS AND CONVICTS. 

The board of ra) idees of Clark County, III., as stated by the 
county clerk, W. S. Lowery, pays $2 per week to keep each pau- 
per, the keeper furnishing board, clothing, medical attendance, 
and funeral expenses. This, counting seven days in a week, 
amounts to 28.5 cents per day, almost three times the amount 
received by those who have to depend on farms for a living. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of the Illinois 
Southern Penitentiary for 1890, the State for years received au 
average of $36,000 per annum for 250 convicts leased, which 
amounts to $144 per year for each convict, or 39.4 cents per day. 
Thus we are confronted with the cold fact that our agricultural 
popmanon is compelled to live on incomes below those provided 

or paupers, and receive less for their labor than paid to convicts. 
ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


The statistical report of the Illinois State Board of Agricul- 
ture, issued August 1, 1893, circular No. 162, page 4, contains a 
table giving the area, yield, value, and cost of raising wheat in 
that State for thirty-three years, from 1860 to 1893. 

For the twenty-one years beginning with 1873 and ending 
with 1893, thelfarmers of Illinois produced 651,792,668 bushels of 
wheat. The total cost of raising the wheat, according to the 
report, was $476,393,406, or an average of 73.1 cents per bushel. 
The total value of the wheat crops for the twenty-one years was 
$541,648,589, or an average of 83.1 cents p bushel; leaving the 
wheat-growers an average net profit of 10 cents per bushel. 
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For the ten years beginning with 1881 and ending with 1890 


the wheat-growers of Illinois produced 290,097,859 bushels of 
wheat. It cost them $227,349,897, or an average of 78.3 cents 
per bushel to raise the wheat, and they received $228,861,778, or 
an average of 78.8 cents per bushel for it: leaving a net profit to 
the wheat-growers of Illinois, on an average for ten years, of 
one-half of 1 cent a bushel. 

In 1893 the farmers of Illinois produced 18,916,314 bushels of 
wheat. It cost them $16,995,252, or an average of 89.8 cents per 
bushel to raise the wheat, and they received $9,157,708, or an 
average of 48.4 cents per bushel for it; leaving a net loss to the 
wheat-growers of Illinois for the year 1893 of 41.4 cents per 
bushel for every bushel produced. 

The same circular, on page 5, contains a similar table in regard 
to the statistics of the oat crops. 

Mr. Speaker, for the same 8 years the farmers of 
Illinois produced 1,811,957,658 bushels of oats. It has cost them 
$515,638,128, or an average of 28.4 cents per bushel to raise the 
oats, and they received $478,822,348, or 26.2 cents per bushel for 
them; leaving a net loss to the oat-growers of Illinois for twenty- 
one years an average of 2.2 cents per bushel. 

In 1893 the Illinois farmers produced 105,916,595 bushels of 
oats. It has cost $30,341,358, or an average of 28.6 cents 
bushel to raise the oats, and they received $22,985,087, or 21.7 
cents per bushel for them; leaving anet loss to the oat-growers 
of Illinois for the year 1893 of 6.9 cents per bushel. 

Circular 163, issued December 1, 1893, contains a similar table 
giving the statistics of the corn crops. 

For twenty-two years, from 1872 to 1893 inclusive, the farmers 
of Illinois produced 4,579,699,946 bushels of corn. Itcost them 
$1,6069,625,941, or an average of 35.1 cents per bushel to raise 
the corn, and they received $1,518,676,296, or an average of 33:1 
cents per bushel for it: laying a net loss of 2 cents per bushel 
for every bushel produced in the State of Illinois since 1871. 

In 1893 the farmers of Illinois produced 167,687,971 bushels of 
corn; it cost them $57,422,269, or an average of 34.2 cents per 
bushel to raise the corn, and they received $51,099,698, or an 
average of 30 cents per bushel for it; leaving a net loss of 4.2 
cents per bushel for every bushel produced. 

PROFIT AND Loss, 

Mr. Speaker, the total profit since 1872 in raising. wheat 
amounts to $65,255,183, the loss on oats $36,815,780, and on corn 
$90,949,645, which leaves a net loss on the three staple products 
produced by the farmers of Illinois of $62,510,242. The same 

armers for the year 1893 received $21,516,386 less for these crops 
than it cost to raise them. 
MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

Senator PEFFER, in his report on 8 depression, 
published a table iving the cost and value of the wheat, oats, 

and corn crops in Michigan for the year 1889, as follows: 


The farmers of Michigan received $9,226,510 less for these 
aos in 1889 than what it cost to raise them. 

r. Speaker, these are figures taken from official documents, 
the best evidence we can get. They tell us in language as plain 
and forcible as words can make it why there is a mortgage on 
the farm, why the farmer who once owned the soil he culti- 
vates has now become to be a tenant. It is because he is com- 


pelled to raise products below the cost of production. What- 

ever is true of ois and Michigan in this respect is also true 

of every other State in the Union. If the farmersof these States 

are compelled to raise products below the cost of production, so 

are those of every other State compelled to do likewise. 
DEPRECIATION OF FARM PROPERTY. 


Mr. Speaker, Senator PEFFER, on page 13 of his report on 
„Agricultural Depression," in speaking of the depreciation of 
farm property, says: 

In Illinois improved lands fell from $20.81 in 1873 to 811.18 in 1892; wheat 
fell in the same time from $1.10 to 69 cents a bushel; that corn fluctua’ 
but about maintained its normal price; that oats was 3 cents higher in 1 
than it was in 1873; that cattle dropped nearly 60 
went below that, hogs fell 50 per cent, and sheep per cent. 

In Iowa all classes, except sheep, declined from 1870 to 1892. 

In Nebraska improved lands fell from $1.60 to 33.72, more than 20 per cent 
since 1885, and live stock dropped on an average about 40 per cent. 

a Kansas, land was about lo per cent lower in 1892 than it was in 1874 and 
In New York, according to the report of the State comptroller, submitted 
January, 1891, farm lands in that State had depreciated at least 33} per cent 


within à few years. 
ndents differ, it may be stated that on the 


In Pennsylvania, while co 
whole farm lands in that State have fallen 25 to 3) per cent in the last twenty 


r cent; horses and mules 


ears. 
8 In the New England States lands used for agricultural purposes are not 
as high now as they were in 1875 by 3) per cent. 


valued 
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‘Joel Benton, in an article published in the Popular Science 
Monthly for November, 1889, on The Decadence of Farming 
in New York and New England States," says: 


It is now twenty years atleast that farming has been going rapidly down- 
ward. Farms — been Rimes erywhere 


astern community. 

county not 60 miles from New York City, a farm ha 
first mor of #3,000 and a second mortgage 

— ed foreclosure, for the sum represented by the first mortgage only. The 


vestment. 
the New York State assessors have issued a report contain- 
ts of what they have discovered so far as they have gone, in 
valuations of farm lands in the various co 8. 
this is their story: In fourteen counties visited they found that farm- 
in value, while city had increased in 


of farm lands depreciates. not sligh reason to believe t 
there is a county in this State of which a better report can be made. 
fourteen examined may well stand for all. 


DEPRECIATION OF FARM PRODUCTS. 
Gen. A. J. Warner, in an able article on the ** De on in 
the value of farm products," published in the New York Sun, 
January 12, 1894, says: 
first eading ples, wh tto: oats, and . Th 
S aee 8 A. crops in 1873 was men in 1893, 
for the same quantity of products, 88.15, a fall o 48 per cent. 
If we take wheat alone, the fall has been from $13.16 to $6 per acre, or over 
e cotton, the fall has been greater s 


average 
crops cent greater than 193. * 3 e If the farm od- 
eee da d 9 DET nd prices ees in 1873, they Would 
near $1,500, e prices 
* This would make a big in the debt paying power 
Again, in “ Facts about silver,” pages 34 and 35, he continues: 


In 1872 milch cows were worth 833 each. In 1893 not over $20each. The 
number of cows in 1872 was one to a little less than four of population. In 

tion, so that 
and their value 


at the same time had f: cent. * * * 
At the price of wheat in the value to the farmers of the crop of 1893 
would have been $455,000,000, instead of $178,000,000, a difference of 000,000. 


This would have gone a l way toward pa; off m The corn 

grep D t ar pice of AER woul — "ND, aeai cl 

tton f 1893, at the price of cotton in 1 would have been 

Sii dps the South 8496, 000, 000, instead of 285 000 000, lis actual value in 
oe. VIEWS OF PRACTICAL FARMERS, 

John Sietz, of Tiffin, Ohio, in a letter dated January 21, 1894, 


giving the condition of the average farmer in that State, says: 
: rigid economy he to hold to what he qr menge 


Never in my life of forty-five years of 3 activity have I seen a 
time when in spite of the hardest labor, strictest temperance, plainest fru- 
gality, and closest economy, the average farmer” has grown poorer from 


year to year. 
The report of the Ohio State Board of Charities gives the number of de- 
pendents and amount paid them, as follows: 


In 1890 one in 37} of the population were fed on charities. 
In 1891 one in 3111 of the population were fed on charities. 
In 1892 one in of the population were fed on 


Thus you see the ra of pauperism and consequent increase of 
taxation to the 8 not only pays his own tax, but the bondholders’ 
and trading classes“ generally. 


John P. Steele, of Mount Vernon, Ill., in a letter dated January 
24, 1894, writes: 


"Without into figures, the generalclaim among farmers is, that they 
can not produce wheat at a profit for less than 81 per bushel, nor corn for 
less than 50 cents. For wheat they received this year from to 50 cents, 
and for corn from 30 to 35 cents per bushel. I myself harvested last year a 
qo of wheat, wheat that weighed about 63 pouxew we meas- 
ushel, and ter the wheat was 
eee 
me actual cost I had ucing and thrashing 
Ee could take the wheat, without saying anything of land rent, and w 
that had not cost me money, and the offer found no taker. 


Mr. S r, is it any wonder that under such conditions un- 
rest and discontent exist in the land? 


Can A ac be happy 
and contented while they receive less for their products 
what it cost to raise them? How long would the merchant re- 


main in business if he was compelled to sell goods for less than 

what they cost him? How long would the banker, manufacturer, 

lawyer, and physician continue to follow their vocations under 

such conditions? Yet the farmer is chained to the soil, with 

nothing but long and weary hours of labor before him, and 

looked upon by every trust and combine as their legitimate prey. 
OVERPRODUCTION. 

The next question is, why is it that the farmer is compelled 
to raise products below the cost of production, that his income 
is less than that provided for paupers, and that his wages are 
below those paid to convicts? There is a cause for this, 
otherwice it would not exist, and it is the duty of every patriot 
to find the cause as well as a remedy for this evil. 

Our Republican and Democratic friends tell us that it is over- 
production. They say that prices are low because farmers pro- 
duce more than can be consumed. This is a serious question, 
and deserves careful consideration. If the farmer has reduced 
the price of his 8 below the cost of production by raising 
too much or working too hard, then the only remedy required 
is for him to produce and work less. 

If they can prove that we produce more wheat, corn, cotton, 
and other products per capita than we did five, ten, or fifteen 
years since, or that our increase in food supply has been greater 
than the increase in 1 then I admit that over- 
pou has something to do with it; but, upon the other 

d. if we can prove that the United States and the world pro- 
duce less agricultural products per capita to-day than they did 
five, ten, or fifteen years since, or that the increase in popula- 
tion has been greater than the increase in food products, then 
overproduction has nothing to do with it. 


WHEAT. 

The following table gives the annual production, number of 
bushels per capita, and price of wheat in the United States, 
as compiled by the De ment of Agriculture. The bushels 
p capita is obtained by dividing the number of bushels pro- 

uced by the population: 

Number of | Bushels| Price 

Years. bushels per per 

produced. | capita. | bushel. 

Cents. 
LEER SI EAE I UD FAY UT eee 498, 540, 868 9.9 95.1 
[D See AOR ͤ Sea eng 357, 112, 000 6.3 7.1 
73232830000 TTT 457, 218, 000 7.9 68.7 
1887 .... 456, 329, 000 7.7 68.1 
188 415, 858, 000 6.8 92.6 
1889 __ 490, 560, 000 7.9 69.8 
1890 _ 399, 262, 000 6.3 83.8 
INI c. 611, 780, 000 9.5 $3.9 
TTT... ̃ 0!— Ei PCR: 515, 949, 000 7.9 62.4 
CCC GETOTTE UAE RESTS CRE WESS — 396,131,725 5.9 53.8 


Take a glance at this table and then think of the overproduc- 
tion theory. In 1880, when we produced almost 10 bushels per 
capita, wheat sold for 95.1 cents per bushel, and in 1889, ten 

later, with 2 bushels less per capita, it sold for 69.8 cents. 

Again, in 1893, with but 5.9 bushels per capita, it sold for 53.8 
cents per bushel, 41.3 cents less than in 1870, when our per cap- 
ita production was 9.9 bushels. If overproduction was the cause 
of low prices, then these figures ought to be reversed; we ought 
to have received more for our wheat in 1893 and 1892 than we 
did in 1891 and 1880. In 1893 we produced 4 bushels less m 
eapita than in 1880, and yet it sold for 41.3 cents less per bushel. 

CORN, 


The following is a similar table from the same source in re- 
gard to the production of corn: 
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This table is far more significant than the one for wheat, be- 
cause it may be said that the price of wheat in this country is 
fixed by the Liverpool market, and the production of that cereal 
in India and Australia has a tendency to depress prices here; 
but this can not be said of corn, because we are the only great 
corn-producing nation on earth, and its price here is not fixed 
by foreign competition. 

The average annual export of corn from 1870 to 1890 haz been 
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but 3.8 per cent of the amount produced, which is too small to 
exert any influence in depressing prices here, But what does 
this table teach? In 1880, with 34.2 bushels per capita, corn 
was worth 39.6 cents per bushel, and in 1889, ten years later, 
with 34.3 bushels per capita, it sold for 28.3 cents per bushel. 
Again in 1890, with 23.7 bushels per capita, it sold for 50.6 cents 
per bushel, and in 1893, with 24.3 bushels per capita, it brought 
only 36.5 cents. Again in 1891, when we produced 32.2 bushels 
r capita, corn was worth 40.6 cents per bushel, and one year 
ator, with but 24.9 bushels per capita, it sold for 39.4 cents per 
bushel. If overproduction was the cause, then these figures 
ought to be reversed; we ought to have received more for our 
corn when we had but 24.9 bushels per capita than when we had 
32.2. If we are to receive 1.2 cents less per bushel every time 
we produce 7.3 bushels less per capita than we did in 1891, how 
much less do the farmers have to produce until corn will not be 
worth anything? > 
The same is true of cotton. The following table gives the an- 
nual production from 1885 to1893, inclusive. The figures for the 
first seven years are those compiled by the Department of Agri- 
culture, in its miscellaneous series, Report No. 5, 1893; those for 
1892 are taken from the Statistical Abstract for1893, e 218; 
and those for 1893 are taken from Gen. Warner's le pub- 
lished in the New York Sun, January 12, 1894, where he esti- 
mates the cotton crop of 1893 at 6,600,000 bales. The price is 
also that given by Gen. Warner in“ Facts About Silver," and 
the number of pounds per capita is obtained by dividing the an- 
nual product by our population: 


8 of 
unds pro- per 
= duced. 


Years. per 


capita. | pound. 


ts. 
3, 182, 350, 531 56.4 10.6 
3, 157,378, 443 54.7 9.9 
3, 406, 068, 107 57.8 9.5 
3. 437, 408, 499 57.1 9.8 
3, 622; 827, 694 59.0 9.9 
4, 316, 043, 982 68.9 10.1 
4, 506, 531, 951 70.5 10.0 
3, 352, 658, 458 51.6 8.7 
3; 300, 000, 000 49.6 7.0 


This table exhibits some startling facts. From 1886 to 1889, 
inclusive, the production of cotton građually increased from 
54.7 to 59 pounds per capita, and during these years the price 
remained almost stationary. In 1890 and 1891 the production 
increased about 10 pounds per capita, and the price also in- 
creased one-tenth and two-tenths of a cent per pound. Again, 
in 1892 and 1893, with a great and sudden decrease in produc- 
tion, the price also declined, so that the small crop of 1893, 
which was 29.6 per cent less per capita, sold for 30 per cent 
less per pound than the large one produced in 1891. ; 

This table controverts the theory of overproduction, and bids 
defiance to every argument yet advanced on this line. Here we 
have the cold fact, that prices did not only decline with a de- 
crease in production, but that they actually increased with an 
increase in Lahey a pag No argument, however ingenious, can 
prove that is due to overproduction. 

Whatever is true of wheat, corn, and cotton, is also true of all 
other agricultural products. The best evidence obtainable proves 
that our popusio has increased faster than the increase of 
food supply; this is especially true in regard to corn, because 
the foreign market has little or no influence on its price here. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of all these facts is it any wonder, then, 
that the great middle class is rapidly disappearing, and that we 
are fast becoming a nation of millionaires and paupers? 


A Sound and Stable Curren 
An American Do 


SPEECH 
HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 


OF OHIO, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 27, 1894, 
On a safe, easy, and permanent settlement of the coinage question. 


Mr. HARTER said: 
"Mr. SPEAKER: Of 


as Necessary as Freedom of Trade— 
should Defraud no One. 


ual importance with legislation directly 
addressed to the ta: is legislation which will insure the 
continued use of both gold and silver as money metals, and I 
therefore make no apology at this time for 1 the 
House an article recently published in The Forum, w aims 


to set out a safe, easy,and permanent settlement of the entire 
coinage question along lines which favor neither gold nor sil- 
ver, for it that intelligent and painstaking attention 
which the House is always willing to give to a reasonable and 
moderate statement on any important question. I sendit tothe 
desk in order that it may be printed in the RECORD: 

THE KIND OF MONEY THAT WOULD RULE THE WORLD. 


That there isa safe coinage system, one applicable to our own country 
and equally suited to all others, ought to be suspected, even if not fully be- 
lieved, by intelligent people. The supply of metals suitabie for co; 
which nature furnishes, and the disposition of all peoples to use them in 


ane of coin, indicate that under reasonable legislation they can be made 
a able for currency uses to the full extent of the of domestic 
business or international le. 

I think few if any readers of The Forum need to be with to induce 


them to subscribe to the doctrine that two unlimited legal-tender metals 


with free 
ratio with full legal- 
— ; 77 ͤ - ̃ĩ¾ “d Opp; 
an idea o as 

That in our F the near future, any number 
of nations can by com tion do what the United States can not do, is still 
believed by some, and indeed by a large and íntelligen: 

their number is . and faith in what is known as in 


) is » 
successful tallism under the general 
in by Mr. BLAND, Mr. PEFFER, Mr, Coxey, and many other gentlemen of more 
mon Msg, MUISTE anything thesupport ít has had 
pas 


Worthy men, honest people, and very good citizens still believe in the early 
duera of mechanical perpetual motion, and members of this general 
family of thinkers will undoubtedly continue to 

coinage of legal-tender gold and silver at the of 1 to 16; but the people 
who read books and PEINER master the every- methods usiness 
will hereafter train quite another crowd. Gen. Walker and President 
Andrews have a highly respectable class of followers both here and in Eu- 
rope, but it isalso a safe tion thatone prae t will shat- 
ter and des belief, faith, or hope, in making Blandism 


by extendíngits 
There is. however, a safe, sane, ande stem of unlimited coinage o 
to the United States und to the world, and L venture to call f & pextect 


coinage system. 

Not the least of its merits is its simplicity and Its applica- 
tion to our present situation 18 so easy, and its ca for meeting every 
possible condition or co; exigency which may arise is so 
complete, as to C 
vantages apparen: vem tm y thinking general if not uni- 
versal. The plan is strictly to pee prp tiny the Government 
of gold and silver bullion owned by individuals, firms, corporations, to 
measuring and stamping the weig finenesss of the coins. 

How readily this can be done is ps best shown by here the 


and known as House bill No. 5941, 
— 22 any member of the House or 
it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 

of America in Congress assembled, That on and after the passage of this act 
the mints of the United States shall be opened to the coinage of both silver 
and gold upon the same terms as existed to 1873: Provided, however, 
that no silver or gold coined hereafter for the account of the owners shall be 
u legal tender, and instead of being stamped “one dollar," “five dollars," 
“ten dollars," etc. it shall be stamped “one globe," “five lobes," ten 
globes,” etc., and on the reverse side every piece of such coin bear the 
words “not a legal tender.” 

Sec. 2. That nothing in this act shall be construed as taking away the le- 

-tender function of any silver or gold already coined. 

If the author of the bill were to admit that he has no immediate 
tion that it or anything like it will become law, this admission would not 
weaken the truth of the principle involved, nor lessen the certainty that in 
the course of the co century this bill, or some other embodying this 
very principle, will be the law of the United States and of every other lead- 
ing commercial natíon in the world. 

The perfection of coinage will be reached when we have at al] times as 
much metallic c incirculation as we can use to ad 


s and needs of trade. If this 
follow without shock, jar, or danger. 
it a perfect system. Test it by ap it to the past. Suppose this bill 
had me the law in 1873, and continued down to the present moment, 
and that the Bland-Allison and Sherman laws had never been enacted. 

We should for these twenty-one years have haa automatically and without 
Government interference an bomen, edge gid of both gold and silver coin, and 
in the pro y trade. Instead of this ve 
bought a mountain of usel a cost of $64, i 
1 market value would, if sold, bring but 8289. 766.422, in vol aclear 
tos of 8174,443.841, and in addition this tremend 


te: 


by and per! 

t tal already invested, or which, bul foronr 

Mer ^ would have been invested in the United States. 
er 


coined under such a law would have had the same value as T p dollars, 
the gold coinage would have been enormously increased, and our cur- 
eer roars be not only ample in volume, but the soundest and best in the 
wor! 


ts fill 
and not by act of Congress or through regulation of 


e Treasury. If we 
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needed less after a while, the surplus would reach the melting-pot or be ex- 
ported in the shape of coin, and our market would be relieved of it in the 
same manner and for the same reason that wheat is exported. Whenever 
our people required more metallic money,the stream of bullion would 
again flow into our mints and out again in the shape of coin, so that safely 
and by absolutely natural means we should enjoy à financial millennium, 
when the supply and demand for coined money would meet and march to- 


er. 
E Observe, too, that nobody would be cheated; for the “globe would pass 
at its actual value, just as the owner of labor or of wheat or of manufac- 
tured asses (sells) his property. Gold ‘‘globes’’ would be current 
inthe nited States and everywhere else alongside the legal-tender gan 
dollar, while silver "globes ” would also command their real and therefore 
roper value. The justice of such a law is pam, for it gives gold no advan- 
— over silver, and the owner of gold or silver bullion no advantage over 
the owner of any other commodity. The unlimited coinage of legal-tender 
silver, on the other hand, would enable one citizen with his 45 or 50 cents 
worth of property (silver bullion) to pay off any obligation giyen in exchange 
for 100 cents’ worth of the labor, 8 or property ot his neighbor. 

But, asks some one who is more or less a victim to the idea that the 1. - 
tender quality is necessary to make coin or paper a useful money.“ 1] 
would you do for a legal tender?" The answer is very plain. This bill 
would not destroy the legal-tender money now in circulation ($22.50 per ca 
ita), nor prevent the Government from coining on its own account addi- 
tional legal tender. But, as an average supply of $1 of legal tendercurrency 
per capita (i. e. $68,032,000) would probably 
more than $1,500,000,000 of legal-tender currency, it is easy to see that very 
n oe of men would pass before the volume of legal tender 
would e a burning question. 

It is proper to say that no silver globes“ would be coined, for the very 
obvious reason that under this law no silver or gold would be coined unless 
actually needed to supply the current and legitimate wants of business. 
Since we now have eight times as much silver in the shape of coin (dollars) 
as we use, of course no more would be coined—except a very few siiver 
“globes” to satisfy the curious. It is easy to see why this would beso. Af- 
ter silver bullion was turned into “globes,” it would have only its bullion 
value; and with the present over supply of legal-tender silver dollars, and 
because there is a constant demand for silver bullion in the arts and for ex- 

rt (whereas there is no demand for silver dollars), there would certain! 

no demand for silver “globes.” Take the case of aman owning 81, 
worth of silver bullion, which would make about 2,000 silver '* globes,” and, 
when coined, would bring him a little less probably than in its bullion state. 
To put it into “ globes *’ would cost him $10 for seignio: , besides the ex- 

and trouble of getting his bullion to the mint and “globes "away 

From tk Few, if any, men would care to bring annoyance and loss upon 
themselves in order to have a stock of silver “globes” to offer on a market 
already oversu with a more acceptable co: 


ample, and since we now have 


(on the same puc govern: silver globe“ coinage) would con- 
trolled by the demand for pareo for actual business purposes. 

who that the name of the coin is important or its legal-tender quality 
essential should remember that the international trade of the world is car- 
ried on with coins that are not uniform in a ce or name, and with 
money devoid of the legal-tender quality. being true, it is easy to see 
that any nation could and would readily accomm m itself to the condi- 


our free-coinage friends of the BLAND type always point to this period as a 
model coinage era. However, as we already have eight times as many 
standard legal-tender silver dollars as we can circulate, and since the de- 
mand for silver money does not increase in any intelligent nation. like the 
United States, with the increase of population, it needs no argument to prove 
that no silver “glo " would ever actually get into circulation. 

But inorder to answer a therefore irrelevant objection, but one likely to 
be made to the coinage of silver “globes,” let us suppose that we awoke 
some morning and found that every silver dollar in circulation. as well as 
all the silver dollars in the Treasury CM thought!), had disappeared 
forever, and a demand—the only possible one—was thus created for silver 
“globes.” We should then have a place for, say, about 120,000,000* of them, 
and they would go into circulation às fast as they left the mint and at their 
actual value. Suppose, moreover, they did vary as much in the course of 
a year as 2 cents on each, what difference would it make? Such a fiuc- 
tuation would not affect the market value in the small transactions in which 
they would be used, and in the aggregate the fluctuation could not amount 
toan serious when spread over the year, in a colit nota legal tender 
and therefore not a standard of value or a legal and final measure for com- 
modities. As each individual would on the average possess about one 
“globe” (the balance being in the hands of banks, corporations, and busi- 
ness houses of various kinds), the ible individual loss might reach 2 
cents a head per annum—an utterly cant sum to pay for the bless- 

of an honest, flexible, ample supply of coined money at all times. 

t must, however, be remembered that tnis state of affairs could not exist 
until an insufficient supply of standard silver dollars brought silver ‘‘globes”’ 
into actual use. Such a situation is not probable in time or likely to occur 
in eternity; and, if it did arise, the deficiency in supply could, if preferred, 
be filled by the comage of more legal-tender silver on Government account. 

This ar was not intended tobe either long or elaborate, but simply to 
suggest a more intel nt consideration of the subject of coinage, and it 
3 ends with the remark that, under the system proposed, our 
"globe" coinage would soon come to be regarded as desirable for interna- 
because of the fact that weight and fineness alone would be 
represented. Within a moderate number of years it is therefore reasonable 
to expect that balances between nations would be adjusted in the gold and 
silver “ globes” of the United States, and that the trading world would draw 
its bills of exc (partly because of the convenience of our decimal sys- 
tem) in “ globes” tead of pounds sterling. 5 

MICHAEL D. HARTER. 


eces, or 120,000,000 silver “ glo "todo 
as the “globe ” would M its ac- 


the work of 
tual value only. 


000 standard do 


*It would uire twice as 
60.000, ir 
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The Tariff, 


Nomatter who may desert or who may falter, the at fight for reform 
will go on.—Carlisle, i * . 


SPEEOHES 


HON. WALTER I. HAYES, 


OF IOWA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 18, 19, and 27, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
viderevenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 


“Mr. HAYES said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Every tariff measure we have had since the 
foundation of the Government has been the result of compro- 
mise, a harmonizing of the conflicting interests of different 
classes and localities; and there is no reason to doubt but that 
the legislation of this Congress upon this subject will be more 
or less upon the same lines, and it follows that in getting rid of 
the iniquitous anaes and disastrous results of the tariff leg- 
islation of the Republican party, as embodied in the monstrosity 
known as the McKinley law, that no one's standard of perfec- 
tion may be reached, but it is safe to say that a substantial ad- 


-vance will be made in tariff reform, the country will be meas- 


urably relieved from the demoralization and debauchery caused 
by class and unfortunate legislation, and the foundation laid for 
future improvements, an object lesson be given, and in the end 
the correct doctrine of tariff for revenue only will prevail. 

MY PERSONAL STANDPOINT. 


So far as I am concerned I have no earthly interest, pecuniary 
or otherwise, to lead me one step in any direction upon thissub- 
ject, except as it strikes me as being correct in principle and 

neficial to the people in practice, and such views as I have 
upon the tariff question are the results of unbiased considera- 
tion and belief uninfluenced by personal considerations, and I 
have no pride of opinion at stake that will hinder me for one 
moment from listening to argument and reason and following 
any line that I may believe right and for the interests of the 
great masses of the people. 

RANGE OF DISCUSSION. 

The discussion of this question frequently does and well may 
cover a very wide range, such as the constitutionality of pro- 
tective legisiation, the general or fundamental right of such 
legislation even if constitutional, and the practical result or 
effect of protection upon the welfare and prosperity of the coun- 
pat It is not to be expected that all of these questions can be 
fully and satisfactorily covered in the limits of one speech, and 
I shall follow the usual course and consider them as I believe 
they pu affect my own district. Not that I think an 
peculiar interest of my ownlocality should necessarily outweigh 
che general welfare of the country asa whole, but because prac- 
tically this character of discussion brings the whole subject for- 
ward, and from this whole we ought to acquire sufficient wisdom 
and have patriotism enough to so iegislate as not to violate prin- 
ciple, help raise sufficient revenues, and to do the most good 
possible through tariff legislation. 


THE CORRECT PRINCIPLES OF TARIFF LEGISLATION. 

I fully believe that there is no warrant in the Constitution 
for protective legislation, and that the production through it 
of such revenue as may be required for the opere Mons of the 
Government is the limit of Congressional authority upon this 
subject. Even if constitutional in itself I believe that so-called 
protection is essentially class legislation, unwise from every 
standpoint of principle, necessarily accompanied by favoritism 
and injustice, which are its corner stones, and that human wis- 
dom is not sufficient to make a just law with protection as its 
object and principle; and, finally, I believe that the practical 
result of such legislation is disastrous to the interests and pros- 
perity of the people as a whole, and that all benefits from it 
over revenue for the Government go alone to protected and 
favored classes and interests, and at the expense of the great 
body of the people. 

ITS CONSTITUTIONALITY. 

We are met at the very threshhold of this inquiry by the 
anomalous fact that protective legislation may be beyond thecon- 
stitutional authority of Congress, and still there is no power or 
tribunal that can so declare as to any particular provision. The 
power to impose duties for revenue clearly exists. What this 
shall be rests entirely with Congress, and no court can revise this 
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discretion or say where the line between revenue and protection 
is or shall be. 

Still, this in nowise affects the duty of the individual, anda 
Congressman can no more honorably or properly advocate and 
support a measure he believes unconstitutional because it can 
not be reached by any other authority, than a man can honor- 


ably or properly s because he believes he can not be detected 
or 8 for it. I believe the doctrine of porem has no 
warrant in the Constitution, and that it is entirely out of keep- 


ing with the spirit of our institutions. The platform of the last 
national Democratic convention, which was overwhelmingly 
approved by the people and upon which Grover Cleveland was 
elected President, correctly states the democratic and correct 
principle, as follows: 

We denounce Republican 8333 as a fraud, a robbery of the great ma- 
jority of the American ER e for the beneflt of the few. e declare it to be 
a fundamental principie of the Democratic party that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no constitutional power to impose and collect tariff duties, except 
for the purpose of revenue only, and we demand that the collection of such 
taxes shall be limited to the necessities of the Government when honestly 
and economically administered. 

And Mr. Cleveland, in his letter of acceptance, emphasized- 
the doctrine, as follows: 

Opposed to this theory, the dogma is now boldly presented that tariff tax- 
ation is justitiable for t) e expressed purpose and intent of thereby promot- 
ings l interests and enterprises. Such a proposition is so clearly con- 

to the spirit of our Constitution and so directly encourages the dis- 
turbance X selfishness and greed of patriotic sentiment that its statement 
would rudely shock our ed ng if they had not already been insidiously al- 
lured from the safe landmark of principle. Never has honest desire for na- 
tional growth, patriotic devotion to country, and sincere regard for those 
who toil, been so betrayed to the support of a pernicious doctrine. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the “Topeka 
(Kans.) case” said, the late Justice Miller, the eminent Iowa ju- 
rist, delivering the opinion, that— 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the rty of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid 
bien pe pera and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery 

use it is done under the forms of law and is called a taxation. This is 
not li tion. It is a decree under le tive forms. 

If it be said that a benefit results to the local public of a town by estab- 
Ms manufactures, the same may be said of any other business or Pu 
suit which employs capital orlabor. The merchant, the mechanic, the inn- 
keeper, the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner, are equally promot- 
ers of the public and equally deserving the aid of the ci by forced 
contributions. No line can be drawn in favor of the manufacturer which 
would not open the coffers of the 


ublic Treasury to the importunities of 
two-thirds of the business men of the city or town. 


Various State courts have laid down the same doctrine, but 
it seems a waste of words to continue argument upon so plain a 

roposition. Stillthe whole fabric of the Republican protective 
8 through which it is attempted to legislate prosperity 
to the few at the expense of the many, to make it possible to 
carry on unprofitable business enterprises successfully by taxing 
and burdening others for its benefit, rests upon this unsound, 
irrational, and unconstitutional foundation. 


PROTECTION FUNDAMENTALLY WRONG. 


Experience has demonstrated, just what any sane man ought 
to know without it, that whenever the true idea of tariff legisla- 
tion, revenue, is lost sight of and protection recognized injus- 
tice commences. I said in the beginning of my remarks that 
all tariff bills had been compromises, that is, that combinations 
had been made where a little protection would be given here 
in exchange for a littlethere; in other words, robbery tolerated, 
so that by a combination of different thieving interests sufficient 
strength could be obtained to passa bill. But in this process 
the great body of the people have suffered; and it is necessarily 
so, for they are made unwillingly to contribute to the profits of 
others for which they get no benefit, . 

It is a doctrine devoid of and that sinks all manhood, that by 
law makes a particular business profitable by enforced exactions 
from the people rather than leave it to the energy, ability, 
thrift, and manhood of the individual. It is a concession of in- 
feriority in our people and country, and an admission that, with 
our boasted genius, ability, and worth, and the boundless re- 
sources of our great country, we can not compete with the rest 
of the world. It is on these grounds, so degrading to Amer- 
ican manhood, that I revolt at it and believe that every true 
American should disown it. 

I have been taught to and do believe that as men we have all 
the qualities of independence, genius, ability, industry, frugality, 
and worth to put us in the van; and, backed as we are by a new 
and virgin soil, a diversified climate, boundless riches in water, 
forests, coal, iron, and minerals, with unparalleled means of trans- 
portation and communication, both natural and artificial, that 
we can go out and successfully meet the world in open compe- 
tition, and that our greatest hopes of prosperity an wer as a 

le and nation lie in the direction of larger and more ex- 
tended markets and greater business, rather than in a policy of 
Chinese exclusion. This is the history of the world. The 
commercial nations have been the prosperous ones, and without 


going too much into history, the example of England is enough 
to justify this position. 

esame results follow in other countries and willin this when 
the people get the scales off their eyes, as they will when the ex- 
periment of freer trade is once tried and its effects seen. 

Mr. J. B. Sargent, of Connecticut, a very large manufacturer 
and employer of men, and who has made this subject a study 
and who has personally investigated labor the world over, 
comes to this conclusion and sustains it by many facts and argu- 
ments. I will quote one sentence only in this connection: 


In the seaports of Japan in which foreig? goods have been admitted since 
1860, and at a duty not exceeding 10 per cent, wages have much more than 
doubled since the change; and a much better living can be had at less price 
than formerly. Since this almost freedom of trade in Japan, in place of the 
former exclusion, manufacturing has made great forward strides; and all 
the workers will soon be able to sleep on beds and sit on chairs and have 
floors in their dwellings. 

The way in which the representatives of one locality trade 
with those of another and finally bring about a compromise 
measure was spoken of by the late Mr. Cox in his always happy 
manner in his masterly speech upon the Mills bill, and I w 
quote a few sentences: 


Some members here are unequal to the effort, or are reluctant to attempt 
to make local sacrifices for the general good. My commission is as a repre- 
sentative of the United States from New York and not for New York. 

Members admit that there are certain productions which upon principle 
should not have protection, but they declare that they will make reprisals 
for the clamor and exactions of the tariff in other matters where they are 
99 I have inveighed against this system as mutual brigandage 
an 


the reciprocity of robbery. 

Our tariffs illustrate thisin every paragraph. Kentucky wants cheap cop- 
per stills for her whisky. She gets even with the Michigan robber by de- 
manding a tariff on hemp. Now hemp is to be on the free list and why no 
copper? Maine steals on lumber to make up forthe Massachusetts roguert 
on fabrics. Massachusetts howls for cheap coal, Pennsylvania says no, 
and so husetts goes out with a Home Market Club and knocks down 
the West and South to rifle them of half their gains on corn and raw cotton. 
Tennessee, Virginia, and North Carolina being fleeced all round in clothing, 
sugar, and what not, go for goobers at a cent a pound. 

California demands al reprisal for her olives and vines, because she 
is fleeced on salt by New York, West Virginia, Ohio, and prie me The 
Gulf States form a band of brigands, and march forth with p: ous little ` 
aopo for any steal worth the powder, but being reduced to extremities, th 
call on Fra volo from Louisiana to lead against the robber of cu 
throats on cotton ties and trace chains. Pennsylvania, the Robert Macaire 
of the lot, steals boldly on all articles from a plate glass to a locomotive; 
and to make up for the general loss the Northwest masks herself behind her 
forests and demands timber reprisals and so on. No is sacred. Even 
the corsets of Connecticut, around which hover so many associations, or the 
briar-wood pipes of Father Knickerbocker, are not safe from the interc 
able piracies of the tariff. Oh, the beauty of reciprocal rascality! 


THE PRACTICAL RESULT OR EFFECT OF PROTECTION. 


Waiving all other and preliminary questions, it is all-import- 
ant that consideration be given to the practical side of the issue, 
and that it be determined whether or not actual protection 
through legislation is beneficial to the country or otherwise in 
its results. This isa subject that ought to treated fairly, 
but in which the range for demagogism is limitless. A fair 
and just treatment of it will consider everything bearing upon 
it, theory and fact alike, and in such consideration abstract 
argumentand theory has its veg and so has comparison of the 
operations of such laws in other countries and their effect upon 
their prosperity as well as the operation and effect of the differ- 
ent tariff laws in our own country, and all this should be accom- 
panied with a just and unprejudiced consideration of the sur- 
roundings and circumstances that bear upon the main question. 
This done honestly and intelligently should leave no serious 
ground for doubt as to the better policy. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Lassert without fear of successful contradiction that outside 
of our own country, which I will speak of by itself, the civil- 
ization, wealth, and general prosperity of the masses is inva- 
riably in exact ratio to the tariff taxation, and that the lower 
this is the higher the wages are that are paid to the people, and 
the greater is the prosperity, liberty, intelligence, and wealth 
of the nation. Tariff taxation seems to be an accompaniment 
or attribute of monarchy and despotism—the claimed right to 
take something for nothing and to levy contributions and exac- 
tions upon the great body of the people for the benefit of favored 
classes. It has no place in a free country, and outside of this 
one hardly exists except through and to support a despotic or 
monarchical government with its large standing armies. 

The study of this agitation in England, the final overthrow of 
the protective system, and the establishment of free trade and its 
effect is always interesting and instructive. Before this time 
about 1840, the protective system had had full sway in England 
for centuries; it had attempted to foster industry by restricting 
exports and hampering AA pied and in so doing the same argu- 
ments and theories were advanced as are used by the present- 
y protectionists,and when her statesmen began the contest for 
relief t this thraldom the same prognostications of evil 
were indulged in and used; but the change was made, and never 
was there so great a transformation. 
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Before, trade, commerce, and manufacturing were languish 
ing, wages were low, riots abounded, labor was stricken down; 
| to quote the eloquent language of Mr. Cox, ‘‘Gaunt famine, like 
a skeleton, invaded the homes of laborers and tenants, even 

upon the very farms whence came the rich livings of the titled 
landlords. Wages declined, rents advanced, and wealth became 
more and more inequitably distributed. The richerew richer 
and the poor poorer.” How like the present condition in this 
country, where about 25,000 of our people out of some 70,000,000 
inhabitants own the bulk of its wealth, and where the million- 
aire seeks political preferment that he may protect his posses- 
sions, add to his wealth, and be the Facer B dr power in the 


land. 

The aristocracy of wealth is a dangerous menace to the in- 
stitutions of this country, and certainly should be given no 
undue advantage by law. After this change of system in Eng- 
land the transformation was quick, complete, and lasting, and 
resulted in an extension of commerce, growth of riches, and a 
betterment of the condition of the people such as has never been 
known in the history of nations. Man was encour- 
aged to meet the demands of foreign trade; labor was iu de- 
mand and wages high, and higher than have ever been reached 
in the same uensity of population and vastly higher than any of 
the protected countries where other like conditions exist. 
'The resuit of all this has been that England, h her com- 
merce and free trade with the world, has become the richest 
people of the world, and is to-day the money power among na- 
tions. 


EFFECT UPON IRELAND. 

Mr. Cox, in this same great h, demonstrated and pointed 
out how protection has dures Ireland. The same men who 
favored protection and the Tories who now favor it, have and 
are destroying its labor T exactions and persecutions only 
equaled by the myrmidons of Cromwell." 

THIS COUNTRY. 

The aspect of the tariff question has undergone a marked 
ch in this country since the war of the rebellion, and has 
even an advanced change in the last few years. Before the 
war the prince of tariff for revenue only had become the set- 
tled policy of the country. Experience had demonstrated as a 
fact and to the satisfaction of the people that the greatest pros- 

rity existed under this system, and the Whig party, the then 

test political organization that had advocated protection, had 
gone the way of all the world. Butthe war came on, and with it 
a necessity for greater revenues to meet the immense war ex- 
penditures and which were in part provided for by increase of 
tariff taxation and to an extent then unknown in this country. 

Following this, and by reason of it, great wealth was accumu- 
lated by the protected interests, and we began to have an aris- 
tocracy of money: and it was and is so powerful that when the 
time came that the revenues could besafely cut down, that less 
wasrequired to meet the demands of the Government, and thein- 
terests, prosperivy. and comfort of the people demanded a less- 
ening of taxation, it was able to seize uponthe machinery of the 
Republican y, turn it from its past history, tear it away 
from the ear M eripe. 2 of its leaders, and embark it upon the 
sea of protection as a principle and make it the advocate of prof- 
ligate, unnecessary. and extravagant appropriations, simply for 
the purpose of creating a necessity for revenue to be provided 
through tariff taxation. 

The formation and growth of this idea in the Republican 
party is an interesting political study. "This party in its early 
national platforms said nothing about protection, and never un- 
til 1888 did it espouse the doctrine of protection as a principle. 
Before this time the State platforms of this party in my State 
(Iowa) were as outspoken against the doctrine of protection as 
were the Democratic platforms; and the great Republican leader 
of Iowa, Senator ALLISON, was as pronounced in his denun- 
ciation of the system of protection as any present day tariff re- 
former. He in Congress in 1870, in fon ssing a tariff bill 
then pending: 


The agricultural interest, it will be seen, is much the largest interest in 
as well as in the number of persons apres 
no one will claim that this large interest is direc Misit: 


wi 
reduced cost of transportation. 
What is true of wheat is equally true of other E 


no protecti t all, and benefi dep 
on a ver the 

is from agg eere dps Fires m pg By U: 

for the farmer price of wheat is by the price which the 


ue of the 


in H 
is known, 
must so l 
ucts, and tariff. 
Anyone examining the subject will see that our 
crease more rapidly than Ket — 
in their natural 


„and in che region or the Baltic, from flelds cultivated by what 

comparison to our own, as pauper labor. But lam told we 

te as to furnish a home market for all our agricultural prod- 
can only be done by iff, 


they are the cheapest, and the nation selling 

market. This rule excludes our highly taxed man 
highly taxed materials from the markets f the world, although we have 
natural advantages by no other nation. 


Senator JOHN SHERMAN in 1868 said: 


Every advance toward a free exchange of commodities is an advance in 
civilization; e obstruction to a free is born of the same nar- 
row, despotic s t which planted castles upon the Rhine to plunder peace- 
ful commerce; every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consum n; 
every facility toa free exchange cheapens commodities, increases t 
production, and promotes civilization. 


James A. Garfield in 1870 said: 


Thisis my doctrine of protection. If Congress pursues this line of policy 
steadily weh) Feer res approach more nearly to the basís of free 
trade, use weshall more nearly able to compete with other nations 
on equal terms. Iam for protection which leads to ultimate free trade. 

The Republican Tariff Commission of 1882 said in their re- 
port: 

Early in its deliberations the commission became convinced that a sub- 
stantial reduction of tariff duties is demanded, not by a mere indiscriminate 
popular clamor, but by the best conservative ovi of the country, in- 
cluding that which has in former times been most strenuous for the preser- 
vation of our national industrial defenses. Such a reduction of the existin 


reduction. No rates of defensiveduties, except for the establishment of new 
which more than equaiize the conditio; 
with those of foreign competitors, can be j 


Excessive duties or those above such standard of equalization are - 
to benefi 


tively injurious to the interests which they are t. 
encourage the investment of tal in manufactur: en ‘ives by 

— - —— pe i 

their employés. and a plethora of which deranges the opera- 


tions of skilled and ä Numerous examples of such dis- 
asters and de ents during and shortly after the excessively 


ons and take from 


commerce as well as production the sense of stability required for extended 
rtakings. 


unde 
REPUBLICAN DUPLICITY AND FALSEHOOD. 


These illustrations could be o indefinitely and would 
show that the really great leaders of the Republican party have 
had the right view, and even James G. Blaine, in his great 
work, says, that the workings of the Walker low tariff law were 
so satisfactory to the people and prosper under it so general 
that no party dared antagonize it; and stillina timé of profound 
ace, withalargesurplus, with prosperity everywhere abound- 
ng, the Republican party passed the McKinley law, which 
raised tariffs to an unheard of rate, so that importations were 
largely prohibited under it, the revenues reduced way below the 
expenditures of the Government, inflation, and f. appear- 
ance of ponens engendered and, finally, the country through 
it and its workings plunged into one of the most disastrous 
financial convulsions and panics it has ever had, and still we 
find the Republican party, through the machinations of the 
beneficiaries of this demoralizing system, the creatures of its 
trusts, its millionaire products that only wealth throws to the 
surface, still defending it and this system of taxation, and falsely 
making the idiotic charge that the conditionof the country was 
brought about by fear of Democratic ascendency. 


ITs IDIOCY. 


I have just denominated this Republican charge idiotic, and 
might well leave it there, but we all know that in adversity men 
are unreasoning, and no doubt the persistent falsifying of the 
Republican party and its press have made many men that ought 
to know better really believe this silliness. The slightest con- 
sideration of facts and the exercise of a little reason will show 
how foolish any such idea is, and I shall refer to some of these 

oints rather than enlarge upon them. If there wus anything 
E this idea of fear of Democratic ascendency the people woul 
not have overwhelmingly put them in power, an this fear would 
have atleast manifested itself when it was found the party had 
succeeded. But, no; the panic did notcome on until months after 
ii election of Cleveland and the full success of the Democratio 
cket. 

Then we had just had four years of Cleveland, and the very 
success of his Administration of Democratic principles, the in- 
tegrity, honesty, economy, statesmanship, and patriotism with 
which the Government was administered, resul as it did in 
accumulating a large surplus, was what led the people to make 


the change, and it is too foolish for sensible men even to suggest 
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that tear would overtake the people, even if this was all there 


but besides this we had the history of the country and 
foundation of the Govern- 


was of it; 
of the Democratic party from the ve 
ment, and the fact that this 2 been in power most of the 
time up to the war of the rebellion, and that during its adminis- 
tration of the Government we had made our most material ad- 
vances, had risen to being the greatest power on earth, our peo- 
ple had enjoyed the greatest periods of prosperity, wealth 
ad been fastest acquired and most evenly distributed, the 
test ease and comfort had existed among the people, mil- 
ionaires, trusts, combines, and monopolies were practically 
unknown, all demonstrating that the verdict of the people was 
not only right, but that there were no surroundings tocauseany 
fear, and that the trouble was and is the natural, foretold, and to- 
be-expected result of profligacy and extravagance in legislation, 
and a vicious system of tariff taxation that robs the many for the 
benefit of the favored few; that lessens the revenues below the 
needs of the Government by reducing importations, and that en- 
courages and makes possible the formation and successful oper- 
ation of trusts and combines by which millionaires are multiplied 
and the people ground down, while the rich become richer and 
the poor poorer continually, and where, through their millions 
and — — — es cook ee eee to Angs 
end t y may continue an tua x Ax tena rium 
makes them an aristocracy. 5 as this Republican 
claim will not do, and never will finally or successfully fool the 
intelligence of the American people. In fact,no sensible man 
uses it to or among those he believes intelligent. I will have 
occasion later on to refer to some of these matters more at 


SOME MISCONCEPTIONS. 

Some care has to be exercised in considering and weighing 
the sayings of the early statesmen of the country for the reason 
that what was then considered protective legislation, the very 

est rates even dreamed of were not as high by far as the 
lowest now ki es of or asked from a revenue basis, and it will 
be found that all claims that the early Democratic leaders were 
favorable to protection as a system are le from and had 
reference to that basis, while upon the other hand the sayings 


of the Republican leaders in line with those I have quoted were 
made from the standpointof statesmanship and il and 
before this infamous system had been foisted 4 7 par- 
ties upon the Republican party as its main and in fact only prin- 


ciple. F 
THE LABORING MAN—WAGES. 


At the very threshold of this discussion I want to take as a 
text and announce my full approval of the position of the em- 
inent gentleman from New York, Mr. COCKRAN, who here said 
afew days ago: 

h fr hi to the 
gentlemen who discussed the question On Dur side revolved RIOUDG thts 


of wages. So when we reach the question of wages 1 believe we 
kernel of this discussion, at the very center of the con- 


wages 

wish to see it raised. If pro tains wages, be the hand 

that would write a word assailing it. But does protection aid the laborer to 
his toil? 


gaina reward for 
Let us aside all element of party loyalty for a moment, and discuss 
this question on its economic After concession, that you e- 
men are as honest in your woare Doth — tor 
the benefit. of the coun Poppin wood pursue different paths, there ts ve 
advantage to ei in reaching an honest solution of a dit- 


as to whether protection maintains 
what is wages? What do we mean by the word? 
est Virginia [Mr. WILSON] uttered a great truth 
here that the higher the rate of w. the cheaper the 
production. And why? Because the labor that is paid the highest, is paid 
the highest because it is the cheapest. 

The survival of the fittest is the inexorable law of commerce, and in com- 
merce the fittest 1s the cheapest. I make this statement notwithstandin 
the 8 authority of President Harrison to the contrary, as re x 
reédi and republishes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] this 
afternoon. [Laughter on t. Whines 


Democratic side.] The progress of ci 
tion has been the progress of cheapness. In this country to-day the hum- 
blest workingman is better clothed, more warmly housed, enjoys more com- 
forts than the k or the prince of the middle ages, and the improvement 
in his condition is due to the growth of cheapness. 

When a gentleman who was President of the United States, who is emi- 
nent and conspicuous in his y, although I believe now permanently re- 
tired from service, deliberately stated in a speech to his fellow-citizens than 
peris coat indicated a cheap man, he must have meant that the mechanic 
of Indianapolis or New York in the nineteenth cent is a cheaper mat- 
than the Norman vilain of the eleventh cen ; that years of industrial 
development and of growing cheapness have 800 years of 


y 
And of the position of that test tariff reformer of the pres- 
ent Congress, Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, who said upon this 


subject: 


WAGES THE VITAL QUESTION. 


F the vital ques- 
can prove to the people 


Mr. Chairman, the 
tion of tariff reform. gentlemen on the other 


kingman that 

wages are either maintained or increased by the operation of a tariff, then 
I — laboring man and the whole country with him ought to up- 
hoid protection. 


lam willing to rest this whole controversy on the question of wages. 
makes or increases wages, if it improves the well-being of the 


of this couniry,can prove to the intelligent American wor his 
It 


wages of labor are id from the products of labor. The general produc- 
tiveness of every coun the wages ot the laboring le of thas 
coun! The skill and intelligence of its labor, the character of its insti- 


upon the law to make the consumer of T heres pay more than he would 

industry riod by the salt — — 5 

per , SUPPO) -Suppo us: of the 8 

[a the Democratic side.] But, sir, even if it were true that the 

ut les levied upon products of foreign labor insured certain and good wages 

to those who produce like products at home, Lask how is it possible for a 

tariff which, under any careful and ysis, tects 

of only 5 per cent of our laboring people to 
pplause.] 


95 per cent. [A] 

Sir, sot ar from maintaining, the effect. ot the protective system, as I have 
already shown, is to lower real w: in all the industries of the country. 
Gentlemen are so fond of ton in these discussions that I am 


tempted to call their attention to a forgotten opinion of that great states- 
n saw the obs which the dearness of labor Ie in the wa 
and in No. 6 of the Continentalist he frankly ad- 


non-American labor. 
of CoL Carroll W! t, when he was the labor commissioner of 
jusetts, Will learn how textile mills of New were grad- 
ually inundated by those who were then called the Chinese of the East, the 
French Canadians. 


of Pennsylvania, 
5 ed that te pre ues against 
e ve S. 
ereal wages of the Am laborer, While quoting 
Mr. Swank, I shall also make him a ess to this fact. asserted in 
the volumes of 


drifting farther à and that there were no L 
close cordial relations 5 which existed in the pean! te wan 
eee „ tor an increase ot 8 
what luxury, or wealth, or splendor, or extravagance, em might 
be 11 a the invariable answer was that there was no money in the busi- 
ness out of which wages could be and so entirely perverted have 
8 s 3 red capital — — res e who represent 
and spea e language of great employers e country begin 
use the terms which kings use about their subjects, or masters about 


to 
their d 

In his annuat report for the year 1893 to the American Iron and Steel As- 
sociation, Mr. Swank says to the great ters of the country, Dur- 
ing the year 1892 there occ: the most seri "—whatdoyou suppose, Mr. 


marred 
?—"the most serious rebellion t employers ot organized la- 
bor in the tron trade that has ever taken place in this country. Language 
drawn from the fealty of a subject to his king or a citizen to his govern- 


ment and unconsciously app! to à controversy between work- 
4 en and their employers. 
rebellion loyers, a breach of alle- 


of the fe to the lord of the 
He goes on to say that 
t was, as, Indeed, Mr. Chairman. it must always be in ac mar- 
ket, that “the Carnegie works bea up the organization sa started. and 


bor.” They put down the Paneg rend, eae pardons 
perhaps to a few of the rebels, and took them back as indt 
a ert their rganizattons. [Loud applause on the 


Mr. Ifeel that I owe an apology to the committee for consum- 
ing so much timeinopening 
request of my colle ays and 
should speak at le: and the fact that the exhaustive labor of the past 
67... TOIT VOIDE CAPACI MART AID DO QNM NE PN 
dense as I should otherwise be able to do. 
peter tay eee last eve that I was willing to 
pitch this entire tight upon the question of either reason or ex- 
can demonstrate that a 
Standard o! in 


demonstr: system lowers general 
wages in the country and to maintain the standard which the pro- 
ductiveness of our country and the general intelligence and skill of our lae 
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boring peo le would otherwise reach, tne argument is with us, and our sys- 
tem o Et taxation ou ‘ht to prevail. 

Now, sir, I have y said that industries which require taxation upon 
the people for their support, operate a general reduction of wages, if not 
in name, at least in the purc power of those wages. For every labor- 
N W. are but a middle term to be translated into the necessaries 

the comforts of life. It isa matter to him of little moment whether 
his go by one denomination of money or by another; but itis a mat- 
ter of the greatest possible moment to him that those wages shall have the 
ad reete d p when he uses them to provide himself with a home 

his family comforts, and necessaries, and luxuries. A man may 
receive large nominal s and be compelled to expend those wages in à 
“ pluck-me store," so that real earnings are meager and beggarly, and 
even if protection were able to make higher nomin: wares for a part of 
the people it robs them of all resulting benefit by compelling them to buy 
ina protected home market where e operation of 


the tariff. 
HIGH WAGES CHEAPEST. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if there be one fact demonstrated by the experience 
of our own country, it is this: That that labor which is the most intelligent 
and has the highest productive capacity, and which co: uently receives 
and ought to receive the highest wages, is in every way able to overcome 
the labor that is weak and ignorant and has a low productive capacity. So 
true is this, that it has become a canon of political economy that h wages 
mean low cost of production, and low wages mean high cost of production. 
[Applause.] Or, as Gen. Francis A. Walker expresses the rule, **the high- 
est 1 2 labor is that which costs the o pid ‘er the least.“ The cotton-spin- 
ner in India, he tells us, qe 20d. a week. The Lage meter in England 
gets 20s. a week, but the highly paid cotton-spinner of England fi the 
markets of India with his cottons in spite of the chea; labor of India. 

The worker in the iron works of Russia gets 3 roubles a week; the worker 
in the iron works of nn ts four or five times as much, and holds the 
markets of Europe nga st the cheaper labor of Russia. [Renewed ap- 
plause.] Wages are r cent higher in England than the average for the 
whole continent, but the general cost of production is 30 per cent less in 
that country. 

OUR EXPORTS THE PRODUCTS OF OUR BEST PAID LABOR. 


And so the industries of this country, where the highest wages are paid. 
are the very industries in which we are able to compete in the neutral 
markets of the world. Why, sir, turn to the tables of our exports—turn to 
the exports of 1892; out of a cotton crop of nearly 9,000,000 es we sent out 
of this couniry 6,000,000 bales to be sold in foreign markets. This cotton 


ces are increased by 


that produced much of the wheat competing wi 
ex It is in the ve 

weare to-day ex 
the world. Notonly is this true of our t 

ucts of all kinds, but the 


000 worth of man 
E the very highest grade of manufactures in whic. 


our 
the 


highest wages in this country are paid. We sent out $732,000 worth of fire- 
arms. Wesent out more than $2,500,000 worth of locks, es, and other 
builders’ hardware. We sent out $10,500,000 worth of iron and steel machin- 


Silo We sent out nearly $2,000,000 worth of saws and tools. We sent out 
" predi bre ot ME m. n v^ We — out — m — O00 A09 
of engines,locomotive and stationary, we sent out near 
worth of miscellaneous manufactures of iron and steel. y 
Take these manufactures and you will find that the wages paid were — 
es 


inexcess, in cases from 50 to 100 per cent in excess, of the pai 
in the highly protected woolen and cotton industries. We nearly 
$5,000,000 worth of agricultural implements, where the ann wage of the 


workman is %00 a year. We exported more than half a million dollars’ 


worth of brass and manufactures of brass. 
THE ECONOMY OF HIGH WAGES. 


Before referring to various facts and figures bearing upon the 
all-important question of wages and the effect of protection 
thereon, I want to call attention to the exhaustive and able work 
of Jacob Schoenhof upon the economy of high wages, and to sug- 
gest that all interested in this subject can study it with advan- 
tage. It is the conclusion of a fully competent authority based 
upon research, reason, and fact, and its high character can per- 
haps be judged from the following from the introductory letter 
to the work by Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, who, as Secretary of 
State under President Cleveland's former Administration, was 
instrumental in commissioning Mr. Schcenhof to do this work: 

The scope and of your investigations were not limited to report- 
ing mere D iud. the bare statistics of the howe of 
labor, rates of wages, cost of machinery, of raw material, utilization of 
wastes, etc. Such information, however interesting and valuable, was 
not wholly wanting, nor was it difficult to obtain. Your se was even 


more important, and its results were to contain a higher cance, which 
was to indicate and establish the power of education of thé human band and 


brain, and the application of sense and feeling in the e: on and improve- 
ment of the products of human ind ; toshow how the sweat of the brow 
is lessened Ly the conception of the b and increased wages acccompany 
increased efficien: 


cy. 
The proofs contained in the reports of your investigation go far to refute 


the shallow and repulsive theory that a human be is a mere machine; 

and to prove that, on the contrary, true economy and philosop: 

cl that the best-paid labor ts the labor that is the most 

that the more the forces of cultivated intelligence, conscientiousness, 

hopefulness shall infuse themselves into human industry the more abun 

dant and valuable the — the —ꝗ—— the sum ot human happiness, and 
institutions of a country. No sophis 


more demonstrable that contained in the phrase, the labor market.“ 
@ phrase which grates n the ear and offends the moral sense, for it 
seems to classify men wi machinery and fails to take into account human 


im and feeling, the heart and brain in their effect upon the ener 
RM of human industry. von. nd 


* $ * LÀ LJ * 0 


Amid the elements of the cost of production, labor is ever present and es- 
sen and consequently in the fierce and strenuous competition of thein- 
dustrial world the true economy in labor, its quality as well as quantity, is 
the — of controlling importance. 

Before the item of protit can arise, the cost of the various elements com- 
bined in any productmust be first deducted. Wages, taxes, Dew insurance, 
interest, capítal, material, waste are among these items. and laboris the 
ever- nt and essential integer which imparts vitality to the whole. 

Anincrease of any of these items trenches upon labor, and true wisdom 
instructs that labor is entitled to the chief consideration and outranks all 
the others in its importance. 

The facts you have adduced and your deductions irresistibly establish the 

oposition that low do not mean eee MR and that the best 

tructed and best paid labor proves itself to be the most productive, so that 
the rate of w: and the cost of production are not alternative nor equiva- 
lent expressions, although so frequently and ignorantly confused. 

As the efficieney of labor is increased prices will be lessened, and this cre- 
ates new demands, so that successful and progressive industry implies a 
necessity for wider markets and a minimum of artificial restriction upon 
exchanges in the commercial world. 

Mechanical excellence is one of the fruits of technical education, and the 
command of every market follows the workman who can produce what is 
best and at the lowest cost. 

Skillis the outgrowth of educated senses, and the superiority of labor 
consistsin the degree in which mind aids muscle in its tasks; hence the dis- 
crimination in the rewards between skilled and “unskilled” labor. 

The information afforded by your studies, as now reported, can not fail to 

rove a valuable contribution to the just and rational solution of the pe 

bor problem of the present day, and will assist alike employers and em- 


lo; N 
Phal with satisfaction everything that tends to emancipate labor from 
the control, or, as is it delusively styled, the protection! of the state, and 
demonstrates the essential truth that excellence in skill and labor comes 
from each member individually and not from an aggregate of members in 
which individual excellence is not recognized nor respected. 

Nothing surely can be more unreasonable, unjust, and delusive than the 
view or scheme of regulating the rewards of labor which excludes the value 
of individual intelli ce, industry, skill, and the attendant moral force 
which are combined by the law of their creation with the labor of mankind, 


* bd * * + * 


^ 
I hope your work may hasten on the day when the honest individual may 
be permitted to enjoy the calm content of constant industry and the advan- 
tages of his own labor, free alike from the tyranny of numbers in his own 
class or of that other class of prosperous plunderers who live in abundance 
surrounded by the victims of their injustice and ra ^ 

You have y erected a modest porch to the at edifice of sound 
sociology and performed a service to the people of the United States, 


As illustrative of the proposition that high-class and conse- 
quang high-priced labor has nothing to fear from cheap labor, 

will give a few illustrations taken from census statistics. 

In the woolen industry in Pennsylvania the average yearly 
wages are $337, the labor cost of product 22 per cent, and the 
net profit on capital invested 16 per cent, while in Ohio in the 
same industry the yearly wages were only $242, the labor cost 
23 per cent, and the net profit only 14 per cent. 

will quote some figures prepared for Mr. RICHARDSON of 
Michigan, together with his remarks thereon, which are very 
appropriate: 

E Ly saying thas foreign goods with chaap i 

or on Sa d fore. cheap la 

eene e Pie chea “i than similar articles could be produced in this 
country with much hig! wages, therefore protection should equal the dif- 
ference in the labor cost 9 Yet in the same platform the Me- 
Kinley bill was indorsed, their representatives are here making a life 
and death fight to prevent any reduction in the tariff rates vided in that 
notorious act. Remembe the latest declaration of the Republican party 
and the arguments used in the last national campai. together with the 
present efforts being made to retain the McKinley act, it would be somewhat 
surprising to find in it tariff rates for protection that actually exceed the 
total labor cost of production in this country; such, however, is the fact. I 
will give some examples. The rates of protection which I shall give are the 
2 of taxes actually collected on imports for the last year under the 
‘aw of 1883, and for the first year of the Mc! ey law, and the labor cost is 


lausible 
r could 


computed from census statistics for 1890 for the different industries: 


Mr. Chairman, high wages part of the time and no wages the rest of the 
time is neither st AA nor satiation: . Re employment with wages 
justed that labor can procure for itself a fair share of that which it 

t ty of the labo: classes. It has been 

make n table certain indus- 

tries by high tariffs so that immense capital is suddenly attracted. a 
plants, labor and all, have come here from foreign countries because th 

products could be sold to American consumers with greater profit notwith- 

standing the additional expense, and then the increased profits and divi- 
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dends taken back — S where money can buy what it is worth with. 
out taxes being included in the purchase. 

Statutes that produce such results are an unwarrantable interference 
with trade, and in the end — evil consequences from which there is no 


neither d 


For example, the woolen industry of Pennsylvania employs— 


Number of Dandi. s-s racer ensesues aes mine vem 
Produces for the market goods to the value of 


E 


93 
58 
23 


2 


wow 


Certain manufacturers of woolen g sa 

labor which relied upon wages for food and clothing, so they contracted for 
the labor of penal institutions where the laborers looked to the State for 
food and raiment, with results as follows: 


rials 

Miscellaneous and all other expenses...... 
Value of the product 

Annual ave: 
Cost of mat 


Will the gentleman from Illinois |Mr. KINS] take notice that I have 
made comparisons of wages and all other items in the same industry in dit- 
ferent, though adjoining, States? The statements I have made are from fig- 
ures given me by specia uest from the Census Department having 
charge the late census. It be sven that the cost of material was a greater 

sad of the cost of production in Pennsylvania than in Ohio, and that 
hi ennsylvania the average annual wages paid was $337, while in Ohio the 
average was but $242, The wages in Pennsylvania were 39 per cent more 
than in Ohio, yet the Dn of labor cost to the value of the product 
was greatest in Ohio, being 23 per cent, while in Pennsylvania it was but 22 
= cent, notwithstanding the average wage in that 

e most. 

The net results were still more favorable to the industry in Pennsylvania, 
where wages were h gest, being 16 percent as against 14 per cent in Ohio, and 
the products sold in the same market. Sowe have what to the minority of 
herp House is a startling anomaly—greater profits made where wages are 

est. 
"he difference is still greater comparing the same industry in the penal 
institutions: 


Wages in Pennsylvania per ear rr $342 
Wages in the penal institutions per yea leer lle ec eee 75 

E WARUM cn dete E E A T a quib 2a a neces 267 
Net profit in Pennsylvania to value of product was percent.. 13 
In industries employing penal labor I 


So it will be seen that, though the wage was nearly five times as high in 
Pennsylvania, the business was more profitable. 

In the cotton manufacturing business, Carroll D. Wright makes the fol- 
lowingcom) ns between Massachusettsmills, those in Manchester, Eng- 
land, and the mills in Germany. Calculations are based on averages: 


Pounds of 
cotton manu- 


Average 


Wages 
No.of hands. per hand. per Week. 


factured. 
Massachusetts 750, 334, 000 172,544 | . 4,337 $7.36 
Manchester 1, 471, 337, 000 482, 983 3,273 6.54 
Germany ES 300, 000, 000 250, 000 1,200 3.27 


By this comparison it will be seen that the American laborerin the cotton 
mill manufactures 32 A cent more cotton for 12 per cent more pay than the 
English laborer, and 261 per cent more than the German for per cent 
more pay. It appears that the cheapest labor is the most expensive and the 
highest wages prove the very cheapest. To determine whether labor costis 
high or low, dear or cheap, the product of labor must be bonsidered as well 
as the abstract wage rate. 

Mr. Schoenhof demonstrates by fact and irresistible logic that 
cheap labor does not mean cheap production; that in fact the 
best producing labor is highest pala, and that it is the cheapest; 
that the claims made by protection for labor are insincere and 
fallacious, and that all the advantages this country reaps from 
superior methods and consequent low labor cost through greater 
productive power is frustrated by protection; and he says and 
conclusively proves that the greater the amount of protection 
dealt out the lower the rate of wages, while the freer the indus- 
try from all such influences, the higher the rate of wages;” and 
gives various illustrations showing that the higher wages are 
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tate was 39 per cent 


d in unprotected industries here and elsewhere, and that in 
ow tariff countries the highest wages are paid, England pay- 
ing vastly higher wages than the surrounding tariff-ridden 
countries, and in the lines most highly protected here paying 
more wages than here according to production, notwithstandin 
all the elements in this country conducive to high wages; an 
3 he says, and truthfully, that the trusts and monopolies 
are alone benefited by tariff protection. 

NO PROTECTION TO LABOR. 


There isabsolutely no tariff 88 against the importation 
of pauper or any other kind of labor, no restriction of any name 
or nature from this standpoint. Infact, the protected industries 
in their greed, lack of concern for laboring men or any other 
class of the people, and in their utter disregard of the interests 
and welfare of the country, have been the main agencies for the 
importation into this country of pauver and contract labor. We 
are indebted to them, and practically to them alone, for the 
swarms of Sg burg humanity that have done so much to de- 
moralize and injure our laboring system, strike dried or and 
cause riot and bloodshed. Hon. William D. Kelley, ed the 
father of protection," when reminded in Congress that there 
was no tariff on labor, said: 


Yes; men are on the free list. They cost us not — e, pia **5* We 
promote free trade in men, and it is the only free trade I am prepared to 
promote. 


JOHN DE WITT WARNER, in Labor, Wages, and Tariffs, trath- 
fully says upon this subject: 
IMPORTATION OF CONTRACT LABOR 


First. Wages have been reduced and labor degraded by the importation 
of contract labor; and this contract labor has been imported almost exclu- 
sively by the Iron manufacturers, and employed in the “protected in- 
dustries’’—which always have been and to-day are those which pay the low- 
est wages of in the poser: 

It must be understood that the contract labor imported by employers dif- 
fers radically, in regard to its effect both upon American labor and upon the 
welfare of the nt himself, from the voluntary imm: tion that 
has done so much to advance the prosperity of ourcountry. voluntary 
rem pep comes here generaily advised by friends who have preceded him, 
and who have frequently al a in waiting for him—the best one 
that they can secure him for steady work at good wages. Or heis an am- 
pitious and enterpris: fellow who, succeeding in coming to the New 
World on his own hook, is abundantly able to choose for himself the place 
and the work in which he will grow into a self-rellant American citizen. 

Such men are not the men who are hired out in gangs by middlemen; 
they do not underbid each other till starvation es are the result, or 
live like half savages, working their women and children to death for a 
miserable life not worth living. On the contrary, they come here in an in- 
telligent effort to better their condition, and make sturdy prosperous citi- 
zens, scarcely to be recognized as foreign born. The motive with which 
they come, and the means by which they get here, all stamp them as just 
those for whom this country is best and who are best for this country. 

The “contract laborer," on the contrary, does not come here of his own 
8 not intelligently choose his labor when he arrives here, is 

ired out by middlemen, remains a foreigner without knowl 
of, or sympathy with, American workingmen and their ambitions and op- 
portunities; too often lives in squalor and, so far from be the friend of 
our labor, is the tool of the employer to force down wages. e causes to 
which his presence here is due, and those to which we owe desirabie immi- 
grants, are as wide asunder as the poles. In contract labor the mainsprin 
that moves it hither is the calcula: greed of employers who seek it ou 
in the most wretched districts of Europe and bring it thence, not for its 
good, but for their own gain. 

As the motive, so the result. The voluntary immigrant betters his condi- 
tion, and every American is better off for each that arrives. The contract 
laborer" but exc one sort of slavery for another, adds to the pros- 
perity of no one but the monopolists who brought him here, and cheapens 
pages in every calling he touches. American labor instinctively feels this. 
Only a few illustrations are needed. 

In 1882, the discussion of the Chinese question, Senator John F. 
Miller, Republican, from California, said: 

“The average American manufacturer is interested generally in two 
things, namely, the highest protective tariff andthe cheapest labor. * * * 
It is not dificult to perceive the origin of that political economy whi h sug- 
gests high protective tariff and at the same time advocates the admistion of 
servile laborers into this country without limit. It means high prices for 
the products of manufacture and low prices for the labor which produces 
them; the aggrandizement of capital and the debasement of labor; greater 
wealth to the wealthy and greater poverty to the poor.“ 

The owners of Pennsylvania iron mines get Congress to put on a tec- 
tive duty of 75 cents per ton on ore, toenable them, asthey say, to pay higher 
wages to American workmen. But do they? Not at all. From everyquar- 
ter of Europe they import tho cheapest, most d: ed labor they can find, 
and hire it at starvation prices. ke the very t high-tariff authority, 
the Pennsylvania Bureau of Industrial Statistics, in its report for 1884, giv- 
ing the theoretical bie ed aid and the actual daily wages received when 


shut-downs and short time is taken into account. It furnished the following 
figures: 

Employment. apona: Actual. 

Los — — ——————— Ss n wn 
ers’ helpers . : 

1.30 .78 

1.75 1.55 

1.40 84 

.95 57 

50 .30 


“This is a terrible state of affairs. Speaking of it, the Chief of the Bureau 
Bays: "This allows scarcely sufficient wages per week for the run of the 
ear to maintain a single individual. How those wage workers having 
Jamition to maintain can accomplish that dificult task is a problem in so- 
cial economics that can be solved only by those who have n in similar 
circumstances. Many miners wear belts tead of suspenders to support 
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the weight of their pantaloons, and one of these in re to the question 
asked relative to his ability to buy food, said, Lord bless you! we don’t 
eat when we are hungry; we just tignten our belts.“ 

What good to the laboring man is the kind of '* protection” that instead 
ot g him higher w: imports foreign workmen to underbid him 
and work under such conditions? : 

In the face of these facts, the talk of protection to labor is shown 
to be a patent falsehood and on a par with most of the false and 
fraudulent pretensions of the advocates of this vicious system of 
taxation. 

Senator VOORHEES eloquently said upon the question of pro- 
tection to labor: 

This claim has been exploded at every step in the history of tariff protec- 
tion and in every way known to human reason and human experience. No 


tariff law ever con! ed one lins or word protecting or even remotely and 
indirectly employed labor in the mills, the factories, and the mines 
from the avarice, rapacity, the brutal indifference to want and suff 


ering 
on the part of employers in making contracts at starvation wages, in violat- 
ing them whenever it is their interest to do so, in enforcing sudden and 
heavy reductions in their terms for labor Mag ert donec by the of 
armed forces, and in ejecting families from their homes winter be- 
liance with the instincts and practices of 

godless and christiess monopoly. 


You bestow uncounted ons on those who employ labor, and then 
depend upon their generous sense of justice to confer à fair portion of the 
ed gratuity er receive on man, woman, and children whose wants 
compel them to work for what they can get or die. As well might you de- 
on the forbearance of the tiger when he has tasted blood and knows 
ere is more yet to be had from the veins of his hel victim. < 
Who can out the heart of man or fathom its lust for wealth? 
Insatiate greed for rapid and colossal gain is the nt curse of the age in 
which we live, and I would no more trust eager wealth-gath 


with unrestrained power over the wages of labor at time I woul 
have trusted Nero and la with life and liberty had I been a citizen of 
Rome in the first century of the Christian era. 


Senator FAULKNER, in his speech on the McKinley bill, very 
forcibly pointed out some of the fallacies of the claims that pro- 
tection benefited labor, and I will quote. He said: 

IS LABOR BENEFITED BY THE TARIFF. 
Seek this 
to perpetuate system ey cs 


8 who 
lation, nS wi ——— onr 8383 the interest or stimula 
. ts of the people in behalf of the benefi- 
ui vert attention from the 


ciaries of od. chee public , endeav: to di 

true reasons prom zealin behalf of protection for-protec- 
tion'ssake by assuming terested rôle of the champions and pro- 
tectors of American labor the low-priced per labor of Europe. 


Such an appeal, coming the 
cion. The experience of the past has demonstrated that there are but two 


members that com this partnership. Labor is not one of them. 
The er of the blican party resultsfrom the magnificent - 
tion, the cohesive force of mutual interests, and th ted means of the 


tected manufacturers. Sol asits is controlled by the capital- 
Bri can not champion the rupe oF ok, ed eh pi 


laborer that betw: him and ca; that, in the 
language of the Republican John Jarrett, before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Ca FCC 
standard b. e workingman belonging to la organizations. The ad- 
vance in prices did them no good; the manufacturer took it all.“ 

The can A mr whose | tion these great m lies 
have been enabled to concentrate the wealth of the country in a few States 
inone of its sections, and who are the auth tatives of the 
nre creditor classes, which division am: the Deoa of the United 
States been the natural outgrowth of the enf during the last 
Saray rence by Snes Pa , can not convince the laborer that 
interest is safe in its kee: by declaring that high customs duties must be 
88 commodi! of prime necessity that labor may be fully and 
justly re 

The statistics of the increase of the value of labor during of high 
and low tariffs conclusively demonstrate that labor does not reap the bene- 


fits that should flow from the sacrifices made by the consumer (of which he 
is the largest element), and none know this better than those who cry the 


loudest for tection to American labor. 

Mr. ent, experience teaches all who will nope reflect upon this 
subject that there are two great questions en to and determining 
- of labor: First, the demand and supply; and, second, the efficiency 
0 labor. 

It would be useless to consume the time of the Senate in the 
first of these propositions, that the extent of the demand and the number of 
efücient laborers seeking employment must to a t extent be the 
ure of the value of the services rendered. The f the price of la 
in all the great and varied industries throughout the and breadth of 


our country, 
morethan any other questions, tend to 
ce for the same class of laborers the North 
tween the East and the West fully sustains the correct- 


an increase of customs 


value to labor is not given by 
even to the workmen in protected industries, is clearly shown by the 


‘erence in 

and the South and 

ness of the first pro 
an 


That 
duties, 


bureau of statistical information of the State of Illinois: 


Protected occupations. 


LIT IILII 


The above table shows an av 

This view is more conclusively 
from the same source of information that whereas there was a decrease 
tween 1880 and 1886 in the price of wages in protected occupations there wag 
5 of wages during the same period in the unprotected occu- 


decrease of 18 
emonstrated to 


r cent. 
correct when we d 


Unprotected occupations. 


Slate-roofers .. 
Press-feeders.. 
Stair-builders......... 
Steam-fitter helpers 
Stone-block pavers 
Stonecutters 
Street railway emplo; 
"Wooden-block pavers . 
Wood-turners 


‘ing the value of labor we should 
eration its efficiency, or, in other words, its capacity to in- 


years. 3 that in 


crease production. 

A superficial examination of the relative cost of labor gorca in 
and England would at once suggest the conclusion that the price 
her in this country than abroad; but when we take into 
tion the efficiency of the American laborer, and compare tho relative value 

the value of the product of the two, we at once realize 


in price, 
that there is little, if any, diff 
Mr. E Secre ting toCongress the reports 


America 
of labor is 


‘erence. 
; when tary of State, 1n presenting 

of the United States consuls in relation to the state of labor in Europe, in a 
letter May 17, 1879, sums up the informationem inthesenumer- 
and in referring to the relative value of work performed by 
workmen, he says: The a American 
workman orms from one and a half 


This ta tin 
connection with our ability to compete with the eqs manufactures 
t thought so strange, tI will trouble you 
with somewhat lengthy quotations from the dr 1n support thereof." 
And on 37 he suggests the reasons for 
favor of the American workman. 
There is some 
n of the United 


extracts, does as much 
work as two workmen in most of the coun! inE ; even the immi- 
t from Europe attains this 

on with American workmen. 
little more in nt than 
self. „and self-supporting.” 
Mr. B. e, while occupying the same position, in transmitting similar 
reports to refers to the subject of wages in the cotton factories in 


the following $ 
“Undoubtedly t ualities in the wages of English and American op- 
ves are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and 
their longer hours of labor. If this should prove to be a fact in practice, as 
it seems to be proven from official statistics, it would be a very important 
element in the establishment of our ability to compete with England for our 
M . in 9 agi S in referring to thi 
r. ghuysen, ti a re e 
cost of labor for weaving cioths in Enlani, remarks: 


Your readers will gather from the figures given in the foregoing table of 
America In a 


costs that in the matter of is as cheap as E PT 
The correctness of the conclusions reached by an analysis of the reports 
of our consuls in Europe isconfirmed by an examination of the estimates as 


to the number of hands employed in the man industries in Eng- 
land and America, and the value of the product turned out by them: 


nited States. Great Britain. 
Handsemplored , AA em 5, 250, 000 5, 140, 000 
Value of —: A L R $6, 000, 000, 000 | $4, 000, 000, 000 


The utterances upon this subject to which I have referred are the mature 
judgment of leaders of the Republican party after a careful investigation of 
the facts, and made in their official character to Congress upon à subject 
that would necessarily enter into its consideration in framing legislation 


labor." 

The address issued by the Workingmen's Tariff Reform Association of 
Philadelphia to the workmen of the United States shows a keen 1 
tion of their relations to a high tariff, and boldly who in fact are 
the beneficiaries of this tion. It declares— 

"LABOR'S SHARE. 

“The wages of labor in the manufactures are but little more than 17 
cent of the product. In other words, the amount that falls to labor out of 
ue of the products is only $17 out of every $100. Now, does it 
not stand to reason preg agi edere 8 

protect against 

—— no at all? Yet the average of 

duties now is 47 per cr iy — though the difference in the wages be- 
this and other countries 


calculated 
[odas rere mdr en Why, then, 
Wo see it can not protect labor. It 
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even wring om competition 
and fortifies them against our just demands, and it yet leaves them free to 
draw their labor son from the markets of the world, and the inevitable 
and natural result is cheap labor and dear goods.” 

Mr. President, manufacturers should not present themselyes to the public 
as philanthropists. If they do the facts of history would overthrow the 


m. Untila Democratic House o alaw which it they 
hesitated not to import the Taupe bor of Europe by contracts made 
abroad, with mortgages upon its future 


earnings. piace it side by side with 
the American labor, with no other purpose in view than to reduce its value. 

As very forcibly illustrating how the protective system has 
operated toward the workingmen in the distribution of wealth 
and in ability to go through a time of depression, I will quote 
from the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. BYNUM: 


LOW WAGES IN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES, 


Senator FAULKNER gave some to show that es are 
higher and have increased more in unprotected than in pro- 
tected industries, and these examples might be Mp oN eee indefi- 
nitely. There is nothing strangeatallin this. Tobegin with, 
cedo Se d pays no more in wages than it is absolutely obli, 
to, and the strength it acquires through protection and capital 
can be and is used to beat down s. No community in the 
United States can show any example to the contrary—show a 
case where any part of the protection has been given to the 
workman, or where the accumulation of wealth has not gone 
to the manufacturer rather than the operatives. Unprotected 
industries are not able to make the same combinations, and con- 

- sequently have to and do pay better wages in the open market. 

Senator VOORHEES, in discussing the fact that our manufac- 
turers sell their products for export cheaper than to the home 
consumer, illustrated very forcibly the fact thatthe laborer gets 
no part of the benefit of the protection which is the added price 
that is charged at home. He said: 

We are therefore warranted in drawing two conclusions from these facts, 
so far as the interests of the wage worker are concerned: t, the manu- 
facturer can without the aid of protection keep o his milis and shops and 
afford the wage worker as much en puero as he gives him now; and, sec- 
ond, that the rate of wages now paid is not enhanced by the profits of a pro- 
tected home market, but is in proportion to the lowest prices which the prod- 
ucts Of labor command In the protected marketsoftheworld. LettheAmeri- 
can worker bear these facts and concl ms in mind, and seek protec- 
tion by law for himself, rather than for his oppressor, anda day of prosperity 
and peace will soon dawn upon him and his. 

Following the passage of the McKinley law a Senate commit- 
tee made an investigation as to its effect upon wages, prices, and 
articles used in living, and the result, as stated by Mr. Carlisle, 
was: 

C That rd ar of commodities in the United States (whether by whole- 

) had been enormously increased by the passage of the McKin- 
ley act and by the agitation which had preceded it; and that the cost of liv- 
ing in the United States had increased (during the period covered by the in- 
vestigation) more than 285.000, 000. 

That the rates of wages in fifteen unprotected industries in the United 
States had increased d the period covered by the inves tion, while 
rotected industries in the United 


common 
masons, iron mo; painters, plumbers, stone- 
cutters, tailors, and tinsmiths. The average increase o in oc- 


cotton goods, cotton and woo glass, 
lumber, machinery, pig iron, steel ingo window 
glass, and woolen 

In these occupa fallen (since the McKinley 


ons the rates of — —.— 

act) an average of eighty-nine one-h ths of 1 per cent as against a rise 
doeet in one-hundredths of 1 percent in the fifteen unprotected in- 

This was in the flush of this law and before the natural reac- 
tion came which has caused devastation, ruin, bankruptcy, loss 
of work, depression of values and wages, and a general panic 
hardly excelled in the history of this country. 

The gentleman from Kansas, Mr. SIMPSON, said here a few 
days ago, with his usual hard-headed sense: 


China, which the 
the world the cheap labor 4 China 


ucts? Doyou wantit ——_ Italy, which 
and ages? Do 


has the 
you want it 
you want it 
retire — 'doed not Groat Britain protection agains 
pro! why not Great Br: want t Ital 
against France or against Russia? z 


It has been demonstrated over and over again, and if I had time I could 
demonstrate it here, that the laborer in the American manufactory a 
duces double as much per capita as any other workman in the world. e 
laborers in the United States factories produce on an average $1,600 worth 

per capita; the laborers in Great Britain $800; in Ger- 
E through the countries that have the 


the o as to employ itself. 
i In al new countries these opportunities abound. The great and bound- 
ess West o 


no more new country to be thus opened, and the great tide of population is 


turned backagain upon the East. Competitionamong laboring men has set 


in, and as there are no new outlets they must compete t one another 
forajob. As monopoly rapidly takes land out of use and deprives labor of 
access to it, jobs rapidly decrease, the number of people seeking employ- 
ment also grows, competition becomessharper, and wages, by a nat law 
of supply and demand, must gradually go down. 


DIFFERENCE IN COST OF PRODUCTION. 

One of the commonest falsehoods used by protection to deceive 
thelaboring men into the belief that their interests are hazarded 
by a revenue tariff is the statement that a tariff equal to the 
difference in our wages and those of the pauper labor of the old 
countries is needed to keep up our scale of wages. I have al- 
ready shown by argument, fact, and quotation that there is 
nothing to this claim on its merits, and it is not my purpose to 
reiterate these uments, but just to call attention briefly to 
another phase of the question. 

To begin with, I will say that no one has even suggested a 
tariff where this difference,if any,is not many times over made 
up, and in fact the tariff of the McKinley bill, and such as is 
contended for by present-day monopoly as represented by the 
Republican pu vastly more than covers the whole labor cost, 
and for one I would be glad to compromise on a tariff on most 
man articles that would cover the whole labor cost of 

roduction, from the raw material up to the completed product. 

observed lately some figures of the Connecticut bureau of 
labor statisties, where the commissioner is a Republican, and 
MU ve comparison is certainly fair from the manufacturer's 
standpoint. 

It appears that the whole labor cost of manufactured products 
runs from a trifle over 20 per cent up, with only one class of 
articles above 50 per cent, cutlery, 51.57, and on that the Wilson 
bill proposes a duty of from 35 to 45 per cent, and generally the 
duty provani practically covers the whole labor cost and fre- 
quently exceeds it. We all know that the laborer gets no share 
of this protection, but that it goes in dividends to the stock- 
holders of the manufacturing establishments. Another tablein 
the same line may be interesting, as it covers articles in general 
use. I will give labor cost according to census statistics of 1880, 
the rate of protection under law of 1883 preceding the McKin- 
ley bill, and the vote under the McKinley law: 


tection 
under 
McKinley 
bill 


* 


Rate of 


Aes 


Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 


Class of goods. 


16 68 81 

8 30 33 
21 53 67 
21 40 51 
28 70 105 
16 26 31 
18 31 33 
15 19 29 


A few figures which I find in the New York World of Janu- 
ary, 1892, will be interesting as showing how labor profits by 
the tariff laid ostensibly for its benefit. In the sugar trust there 
was received through protection as difference in wages nearly 
$47,000,000 and its whole wages paid was less than $5,000,000. 
In 1880, as shown by census returns, in woolen goods the labor 
cost was 19 per cent, the difference in wages was 7 per cent at 
the outside, and the average 3 was over 67 per cent, 
and this was largely raised under the McKinley bill. 

In cotton goods the labor cost was 273 per cent and the average 
tariff in the classes of goods imported was 40 per cent; and so, 
on the basis of $1,000 worth of goods impo: , our manufacto- 
ries received $125 in round numbers more protection than the 
whole labor cost. This paper gives many more illustrations, 
but they all point to the same moral, and as it says: 


“Why heap up instances? It does not matter what industries are taken; 
they are all alike.” 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American oper- 
atives are more than equalized the P eei efüciency of the latter and 
ir longer hours of labor.—Secre'ary James G. Blaine. 


5 mee mee ees performs es one and one-halt to twice 
m wo; a given time as the average European workman.—Secretary 
William M. Evarts, 17, 1870. 
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No one ever claimed that protective tariffs were intended to increase 
wages. Hon. William McKinley, Providence, 1892 2 


Mrd og the contrary, protectionists are so claiming every day, 
t 


is had to be said and other theories advanced when wages 
steadily went down after the of the McKinley bill. 
Ina pamphlet published by the American Protective Tariff 
e on August 4, the comparative ratesof weekly wages paid 
in Europe and iu the United States are given as follows in se- 
lected industries: 


$ 


SAS 
$ 
Š 


eren 
$58855 


BREZES 


3 
amp 
7 


— 
sags 
so go v. co eo pom go go po F3 


858888888288 
a 28e N 


LEE 
nonpS»pmon 


From this table it appears that wages are from 50 to nearly 
100 per cent more in free-trade Great Britian than in the pro- 
tectionist countries of Europe. The difference between wages 
here and in England is not so great as the difference between 
wages in England and in the protectionist countries on the con- 
tinent. 

A few quotations from the Chicago Tribune, a leading Repub- 
lican paper of the Northwest, will be of interest, especially asit 
formerly made a study of tariff questions, and was a recognized 
authority thereon. I give the dates: 

MORE HIGHLY PROTECTED THE FACTORIES THE LESS THE WAGES! 

All ultra-protectionists harp continually upon thealleged high wages paid 
by American protected manufacturers to their foreign imported laborers, 
but an examination of the pay rolls show that the claim consists chiefly of 
imaginary money, and that in point of fact they are the poorest d town 
laborers fn the United States, and the more highly protected the factories 
arethelessthe wages. (February 11, 1888.) 

FORTY-SEVEN PER CENT OF TARIFF TO SECURE NINE PER CENT OF WAGES. 

Over fifty high-tariff Congressmen have ken elaborately, but no la- 
nation is yet offered why a 47 per cent war tariff, which is much more than 
double the total percentaze of labor cost in American manufactures, is nec- 
essary to protect American wages from English competition. This is 
the great unexplained onal cryptogram—47 per cent of tariff to 
secure 9 per cent of wages. All the high tariffites assert that protection 
amounting to double the total labor cost of goods and five times as great as 
any difference between American and English w: is absolutely to pro- 
tect labor against British labor competition, but none of them explain the 
riddle. (May 13, 1888.) 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WAGES. 

Wages are higher in this 8 because labor is more productive here 
owing to the superior efficiency of a quick, nervous people, and the abun- 
dance of nat wealth and other advan in a new.and rich country 
with a com tively scant population. Under such circumstances to com- 

English and American and attribute the entire difference to the 
Parit, is wretched sophistry. ith ater fairness a com: m might be 
ively high wages of free trads Bugland.. To get a TAIF comparison, wages 

ve w 0 ie et a com n, wages 
in protected and unprotected jiyi rera must be taken side by side in the 


same country; but the ultra-protectionists will never follow that line of in- 
quiry, since it des their claim that high duties in and of themselves 
make high wages. (February 7, 1888.) . 


PROTECTED INDUSTRIES PAY ONLY MARKET RATE FOR LABOR AND APPRO- 
PRIATE THE TARIFF BOUNTY TO THEMSELVES. 


Capital pays simply the lowest market rate for labor, and pockets all the 
profits it can. The great Pacific Railroad that robbed the Government 
and accumulated two hundreds of millions of timate profit might have 
d their employés extra h wages, but they did notdoit. Carnegie, the 
h-tariff protected monopo! who is “cleaning up" a million or two a 
ear, and who recently discus: with some fellow-d tors the advisabil- 
hy of cut a $10,000,000 watermelon in dividing accumulated dividends, 
might pay bi mt he is engaged just now importing Hungarians to 
take the places of his workmen, who have struck against wor twelve 


hours for eight hour's " 

The lowest d in this country for labor at all skilled are in indus- 
tries em aei: on, and none of them pay any more than the market 
rate for labor, while all strive to appropriate tar =) bounty to 
ay 5, . 


themselves and give workmen no share. 
"PROTECTED" LABORERS PAID LESS THAN DAY LABORERS. 


The eim p weekly Ai b to workers in woolen goods (enjoying a 
protection of 70 per cent) assachusetts in 1884 was $6.90, or $1.15 per day, 
while the presse to workers in flax, linen, and hemp (30 to 40 per cent pro- 
tection) was only 8 per week, or $1 P day; to glassworkers (5) to 100 per 
cent protection), $10 per week, or $1.68 per day; to cotton operatives (40 to 
50 per cent protection), $7.68 per week, or $1.28 ; and to clothing op- 
eratives per cent protection), $8.58 per week, or $1.43 per day. The un- 
protected classes, especially the mechanics, do far better, the lowest grade 
of day laborers averaging tony peed pay than the best skilled operativesin New 
England. So many of the latter are women and children, employed at 
starvation wages, that the average is reduced to a low gure. It should be 
noted also that the statistics we have given as to of protected classes 
in New England include in the averages the cost of superintendence, the 


fi in this respect being deceptive and probably intended to deceive. 
(January 6, 1888.) 
ONLY 5 OR 6 PER CENT OF WORKING POPULATION '' PROTECTED." 
Excluding the farmers, who constitute 44 per cent of all the workers in 
the nation; the lawyers. doctors, preachers, officeholders (State and na- 
tional), clerks, household servants, and common laborers, who constitute 
83 per cent more; and the carpenters, blacksmiths, bri 


cklayers, country 
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shoemakers, and tailors, tresses, and coal miners, who belong 
tothe manufacturing and class, but get no particle of bounty, 
rtion is there left of American wor actually and d 


resent tariff? Some able statisticians claim, on the 


JOHN DE Wirt WARNER, in *Labor, Wages, and Tariffs,” 
States some interesting facts and makes some pat quotations, and 
Iam only sorry that time forbids greateruseof them. Hesays: 

TARIFF OBJECT LESSON. 

PROTECTED INDUSTRIES EMPLOY FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR INSTEAD OF 
AMERICAN WORKINGMEN—PROTECTED INDUSTRIES EMPLOY MOST WOMAN 
AND CHILD LABOR—PROTECTED INDUSTRIES PAY LOWEST WAGES—THERE'S 

NO PROPORTION BETWEEN TARIFFS AND WAGES. 


Again, in the protected industries themselves the rate of protection is ut- 
terly out of proportion to any imaginable increase in wages, due to such a 
source on SN theory. Not merely are these instances on every hand, such 
as that no by Hon. Seth Low: 

The rate of wages in the different protectei industries bears no relation 
to the percentage of VOR ES ae Wages in industries protected by a 25 per 
cent duty may be as h as those protected by a 100 per cent duty, or higher. 
Iknow a manufacturer who makes two chemical products, one of which is 
protected and the other not. The wages paid in the unprotected department 
are higher than in the department which is protected—'' 

But the most sum: computation based on the figures of the great 
protected! industries shows well enough who is protected by the tariff, 
and that it is not labor. 

On the other hand, on industries which are wholly unprotected, w. 


s are 
hest. The very highest wages c 


d unskilled labor in the world are those 

d by the wheat farmers of fornia and the Northwest, whose prices 
are fixed in the free-trade market of Great Britain, and in competition with 
East India wheat, raised by laborers getting 10 cents or less per day; while 
in America skilled labor, the ngaa wages (not paid for great risk of life 
or health) are those d the hands eng in ma of clocks and 
watches, products of the cost of which labor it is a larger proportion than 
in that of any other manufacture, and which are nevertheless one of our 
largest lines of 3 in successful competition, after paying 
transport charges, with the uct of the miserably paid labor of Switzer- 
land and the Black Forest, in Germany: 

In the case of both wheat and watches, the fact that we sell in a foret, 
market takes away the — any benefit from the tariff. On the 
other hand, the clothing US one of the most highly protected—35 to 
40 per cent on cotton and 59 to cent on woolen clothes; and the em- 
none in this industry are the most wretched and poorly paid of any class 

the United States. Next to them are the “protected” coal and iron 
miners. ° 
AS THE TARIFF FACTOR RISES, THE WAGE FACTOR FALLS. 


Again: The absurdity of the claim that wages depend on the tarif, and 
therefore that high tarif means high wages is seen in the fact that, while 
tariffs, which are always assessed on the whole product, have been con- 
stantly rising, the proportion ofthat product which is paid out for wages 
has — ecreased. the census reports for the whole country, 
covering 
we have— 


Averagetariff on all manufactures. 
Per — 


Taking 
industries, and thus getting a uniform basis for comparison, 


Average wage factor in product. 
Per — 


while in 1889 the tariff rate had risen to 47 per cent, and the wage factor (as 
estimated by comparing trade and State statistical reports) was less than 
20 per cent, some putting it as low as 14 per cent. 
FOREIGN, NOT AMERICAN, LABOR EMPLOYED IN “ PROTECTED" INDUSTRIES. 

If, as is claimed, the tariff is maintained because it keeps up wages 
American labor, one would expect to find that in the protected“ industries 
was most exclusively employed American, as distinguished from foreign 
contract, labor. 

But such is not the case. 

If, on the other hand, the tariff is a device to allow the manufacturer to 

more for everything he sells, but leave him free to import serf labor 

to drive American citizens from their job here, we should e: t to find the 
protected“ industries employing the largest proportion of low-wage for- 


erican wor! 
stones of misery and crime. 

Itis precisely in those employments that have never asked for protec- 
tion—farming, smit 3 mtering, mason work—that are to-day the 
largest Ve pou of American citizens; itis precisely in the protected“ 
8 LA. t pauper labor has been imported to drive American labor 

m the i 

Protection“ makes the laborer pay more forthe goods he has to buy, but 

uts no tariff on labor, the o thing he has to sell. It enables the manu- 

acturers to charge more for what wane Prong to sell, butdoes not make them 
pay more for what they have to buy—labor. Whom does it protect? 

e manufacturer wants free trade in labor, and asks for protection“ in 
order "to enable pyri pay: higher wages.“ Why not rather give free trade 
in goods, and puta on labor to “enable the workingmen to pay better 

ces"? Do the rich need protection more than the poor? Does the capi- 

t need protection so much more than the workingman? 

CONCLUSION. 

The whole theory of “protection” is that the welfare of the laborer is 
best subserved by leaving him in the hands of his employer, and the only 
theory on which our tariff laws are assumed to help the laborer is this: 
Tu tit the employers are allowed to extort bounties from people at large, 
they will use them for the benefit of their laborers. Under our “ protect- 
ive" system hundreds of millions annually are handed over as à bonus to 
manufacturing employers. No one questions that. That is just what the 


for. 
As Mr. Robert H. Cowdrey suggested some time since: 
"WILL SOME PROTECTIONIST PLEASE ANSWER? 
Have you ever seen a laborer who cared a nickel whether he worked for 
a protected or an unprotected employer? 
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Have you ever seen a laborer who expected to receive more wages from 
a protected than an unprotected employer? 

"Have you ever seen a protected manufacturer who paid higher wages 
than he was compelled to? 

4 555 . avery wealthy firm pay more wages than a moderately 
wealthy one 

* Have you ever given more for anything than you were uired to? and, 
furthermore. if you should, would you not call yourself a fool? 

“If, then, the unprotected manufacturer pays just as high wages, and still 
is able to make a profit, by what method of reasoning do you arrive at the 

5 Sone NAR the protected manufacturer pays higher wages because of 


protection? 

“If there is free trade in labor, and high protective prices for those things 
Marce laborers must buy,is not the laborer being robbed instead of bene- 
fi 

“If protectionists desire to pay high wages, why do they always employ 
the cheapest labor they can find?” 


DIFFERENT WAGES IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS. 


The fact that the wages vary in the same industries in dif- 
ferent sections of our country—under, of course, the same tariff 
taxation—shows conclusively that it is not the tariff that fixes 
the rates, but the other surroundings, such as effectiveness, de- 
mand and supply, density of population, etc. In the sameissue 

of the World mentioned is a very instructive article on this sub- 
ject, and I will quote it entire: 


THE BULWARK OF WAGES—PROTECTED AMERICANS WORKING FOR LESS THAN 
EUROPEAN PAUPER WAGES—THE OFFICIAL FACTS FROM THE TENTH CEN- 
SUS OF THE UNITED STATES—WORKMEN IN PROTECTED INDUSTRIES PAID 
LESS WAGES IN SOME STATES THAN FOREIGN WORKMEN IN THE SAME IN- 
DUSTRY, AND PROTECTION POWERLESS TO PREVENT A REDUCTION IN ALL 
STATES BELOW THE LEVEL OF THE EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC WORKMAN, 


By dint of constant repetition the absurd idea that protection enhances 
wages, that the higher wages in this country over the pauper wages of 
Europe is due to it, has become a matter of faith with many who donotstop 
to consider that the very "paupers" of Europe who receive the lowest of 
wages are protected more than the workmen in the United States, and that 
the highest wages paid in any European country is paid in free-trade Eng- 


land. 

The idea that protection raises w: is absurd for two reasons. The first 
is that every Workman in a protec’ industry in the United States is work- 
ing in open competition with the European paupers. He is the 
same g they are produ . His products must be sold in the same 
market, and in competition with their products. Hisemployer is compet- 
ing with their employer to supply the same people with the same goods ata 
less cost, and to do this he mustdrive their wages, which are the only thing 
entering 2 the cost over which he has control, down to the very lowest 
notch possible. 

The second reason is that there is no Pf etn in the protection granted 
by Congress to the employer requiring him to pay even onecentextra to his 
workmen. They are left absolutely at his mercy. to pay more wages if it 
pleases him to pay them, but with the necessity imposed upon him by do- 
mestic competition of cutting their wages below even the foreign level. 
There is no reason in 1 or common sense why protection should raise 
wages in this country and reduce them in Spain, Italy, and Russia, for if it 
does the one it may do the other. 

But logic aside, what are the facts? Never mind the theories, what does 
the Tenth Census show? It is asituation that confronts us. Mr. Blainesays 
that “protection is the bulwark for high wages in this country,” and all 
his lieutenants, from McKinley to the village postmaster, echo his asser- 
tion, but refuse to gius any reason 2 that of a woman, because itis.” 
Let us examine bulwark of wages from the official figures of the last 
census and see how high and strong it is. 

"We have 17,392,099 arners, of whom 905,585 (at the highest estimate 
in 1886) are protected.“ Of these 16,486,514 unprotected ers, 13,- 

304 are working for American wages and an American market, while 
2,600,210 are working for foreign wages and a foreign market by producing a 
surplus not wanted here, which must be sold abroad and the payment for 
which must be imported. 

No protectionist, so far as I know, has ever asserted that protection di- 
rectly raised the wages of the 13,886,304 unprotected workers. It is usually 
said that it indirectly raises the unprotected workers’ S by directly 
MM eae of the protected worker, the prosperity of the one being 

y the other. 

What protection does for the wage-earner must then be seen in its best 
estate by what it does for the highly protected 905,585 workers. The bul- 
wark must be highest directly in front of them. What improvement it may 
make in the condition of the 13,886,304 men working for American wages 
and market is merely the overflow from the . out on the 
905.585. As for the 2,600,210 American workmen wor! for fore’ wages 
and a foreign market, it is not probable that they are supposed to have any 
Share in the advantages of the protection afforded the 585, or to receive 
any of the crumbs gathered by the 13,886,304. They are out in the cold. 

ASSERTIONS, BUT NO FACTs. 

Nothing is known co; these 14,500 protected industries, employing 
the highly protected 905,585 workers, except what was torn out of them by 
the census. They are permitted to blackmail every n in the United 
States. to tax the people much more in a single year would pay all the 
expenses of the Government for many years; but there is no State or Fed- 
eralsupervision. No accounts are kept and no reports are made. No one 
is permitted to know how much the tax levied by any mill or industry may 
be; how much of it goes for wages; how much is lost in wasteful processes; 
pon pig goes into the employer's pocket that is above and beyond a fair 


Not a protected - mill owner in the United States will give the public a sin- 


rà 


gle fact conce his wages, his profits, or his expenses. They say: We 
y high m sedi hen asked how high, the; answer, That's none of your 
usiness.'' qu * Our profits are " When asked what per cent 
they answer, That's none of your business," They say, We charge but 


littie more than the British manufacturer." When asked how much more, 


protection 
of assertions e Ae iL “The exact facts are none of your business." This 
ec 


1885 asking for exact facts con: eir pro and workshops, 
f protection, and the difference in price here and 
one. the 1,005 cotton mills but one returned a reply 
that was nota evasion. 
4 GENERAL VIEW OF PROTECTION. 


From the census alone can any facts be obtained. That was taken by the 


friends of protection, and so compiled as to hide, as far as possible the facts 
concerning protected industries: but enough is revealed to the careful stu- 
dent of its tables to throw much light on this question of wages. Each man- 
ufacturer was compelled to return the average number of workers em- 
ployed during the year and the total amount of wages paid during the year, 
and these figures could not be united always with others. 

eral view of sixteen industries, in which about 80 per cent of the 


A 
905,585 protected workers are engaged, shows the following: 


Number Average | Ave 
Industry. IT of —— yearly | weekly 
workers < wages. |earnings. 
195 „87 „835, 218 $335. 88. 45 
1,005 | 185,472 | 45,014, 419 245.93 4.73 
429 10,519 | 4,447,349 422.79 8.13 
179 2, 957, 412 881.74 7.94 
4,958 | 145,351 | 65, 982, 133 453. 95 8.73 
211 241,177 | 9,144, 100 378. 21 7.97 
359 „885 | 6,701,475 232.00 5.46 
1,005 | 140,978 | 55, 476, 785 393.51 7.56 
57 +036 459, 318 443. 35 8.52 
5 484 124,048 256.29 4.92 
470 | 43,373 | 13,316, 753 307. 03 5.90 
90 6,268 | 2,995,972 366. 30 7.04 
40 6,169 | 1,982, 731 321. 40 6.18 
1,990 | 86,504 | 25, 836, 392 208. 67 5.74 
76 18,803 | 5,683, 027 302. 24 5.81 
49 5,857 | 2,875,032 490. 80 9.42 
Average wages | 5 351. 85 | 6.76 
Each industry was required to return the total amount of wages paid and 
the average number of workers 1 during the year. s shows the 
average weekly earnings as well as the total yearly earnings, but not the 


daily wages paid. Some mills were shutdown for longer and shorter periods, 
and this merely shows the possible earnings of the mill hands. 

The bulwark of protection is not so very high in any of these industries. 
But are these the ts of reduction in wages in protected industries, and 
ney hrc i of protection be thrown down before their workmen are 

anger 
THE HIGHEST WAGES OF REFINERIES. 

The forty-nine sugar refineries, protected now by 3}.cents per 
on refined sugar (or 81 per cent), 2 cents per po go to the jury as 
atax on raw material, paid the highest average wages, $9.42. Their net pro- 
tection of 1} cents on every pound of sugar gives them $45,000,000 yearly. 
Six per cent is for hi ie po per cent for themselves. 

Turning to the de report of the twenty leading cíties we find the fol- 
lowing facts by picking them out and bringing them together. 


und duty 


oR 


90 g gw 
888888 


‘orth? Does it lose its efficacy south of Mason and 
benefits showered upon the workmen in the four Boston refineries and pee 
pe withheld from the workmen in the four New Orleans refineries? If 

t drives — vtm in one city does it drive wages down in another? Which 
isthe “high” wages it gives the refiner, the $5.06 or the $11.36? Where is the 
bulwark of tection? s Behind what limit in the reduction of N 18 it 
placed, and how low will it permit them to be reduced in the refineries? 
Arethe workmen of New Orleans before it or behind it? 

There is one explanation which will account for the difference—that the 
wages paid are re ted Lapeer d by natural laws of skill and demand, with- 
out having an; ect produ by protection; but that explanation we are 
forbidden by the protectionists to maps h 

The Republican must receive an explanation from his party leader more 
natural and more satisfactory than this before he has any moral right to 
vote for protection on the ground that it makes high wages. 

SILK AND SILK GOODS. 

It may be called unfair to contrast wages in cities, Here is a table of the 
manufactures of silk and silk goods, by States, copied from the Census 
(Compendium, page 1184). 


State. 3 B weekly 
5 $5.27 
:8 5.76 
5 5.36 
1 2.48 
1 3.25 
4 2.58 
22 5.49 
1 2,89 
1 6.01 
106 6.40 
151 5.17 
6 1.79 
49 4.09 
1 3.82 
1 1.20 
New Jersey the highest ave wages, $6.40; New Ham stands 
second with re and Vermont at the foot with 81.20. Do not the silk weav- 


ers in Ohio receive equal protection with the silk weavers in New Hamp- 
Are they behind the bulwark and nearly all the rest in front? Why 
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do the eight in New pem ay 26.01 and the sight. in Rhode Island onl 1 one mill pays the highest $85. — e Is are scarce and ^ 
$3. n Kansas only 82. 8487 | x and bachelors abundant. New and New Jersey 

Where is the bulwark ce on in the silk mills, and how low may pay 3.05 and $ 19, but twelve States pay 8¹ to dene * — pay a. 

reduced reached 75, and four Southern Bu tates pay less than 83 | 
If the reason is Lor in these is the differ- | bulwark canes be in them, if 


ence between the in the 151 silk factories of New York and the If the difference between ine Arc and 82.35 wee! id 255 the Lou- 
106 silk AM ot ersey—of $1.43 Per Tee ets outside of protection? | isiana and Arkansas cotton mills and the he 03 rant in New Samp: 
Does protection put up the wa: of the 12,549 New J aer weavers and pas shire and New Jersey cotton milis is the tween unskilled 
down C Ka vy yc ew York weavers? Is the bulwark in labor and skilled white labor, 3 dE 
York? Why o 3159 P ADAE weavers get only $4.09 week]: d tween $2.32 and $5.59, and $2. 2.35 representa — highest normal weekly 
and the former 988405 Is the bu bulwark in vania? Is it in Ohio? under protection alone, unless protection was invented exclusively ioe 
What is it that protection does to ? How much does it affect the — labor and does not aid the negro. How much of this ae 
in this tected silk industry? tare high wa, and what are e of 82.32 in a cotton mill is due to protection, and how much to the car- 
in Rr How low will protection permit wages New Jersey to he aws ot labor? The protectionist who evades an answer is not honest. 
Pink? the level of New York or the level of Vermont? We havea right The highest wages in i Southern cotton mill average $3.69 Pell on tyi in 
to demand definite and accurate answers. Denunciation is cheap, and howl- | Misso but Mississippi's 83.68, South Carolina's $3.63, Geo s 83.53, 
ing no longer scares the voter. Either or both without facts is a confession | Kentucky’s $3.53, Alabama’s $3.19, "Florida's $3.10, Tennessee's $3.0, and Vir- 
that protection has no more connection with wages than it has with smallpox. | ginia's $3 show that the negro is usually worth about the same wages as a 
GLASS AND GLASSWARE. cotton-mill hand, but gets more or less wages above $2.32, but it does not 
“One industry can not be argued from. show the “bulwark” behind which his wages cannot bereduced. Thatmay 
Trne. Here is the highly protected — industry. The census contains | be below 82.32, according to his market. 
the following table n^ sho what protection and other things do The difference between him and his white Northern brother is one of skill, 
for its workmen. someone y point out the State in which the worth, and market merely, into which protection can not come. It it can, 


belo’ does any reader sce how it can? It it can, are not the 
8 epit i aga a F W and speakers bound to show how it is possible? Is = to do so not an 


opon and public confession that $2.32is the t protection can 
Average | Average 'eany cotton-mill hand in the United States, and that all he can get above 
Total weekly that is dus entirely to his own brains, value, and the condition local 
wages. labor market, which protection does not and can not affect? But is$2.32the 
bulwark tection affords the cotton ? May not his wages be 
"erum emi SEX el aces Es cee sence Deeante cae 
$ : orker's wages o we w 
100 65, 000 406. 20 7.80 | placed ced there or where the limit is at which it 
sl emr] suom t WOOLEN GOODS. 
: Perhaps"wo be 9 that bulwark for high wages in the pro- 
= DUM A ~ — tection afforded ad the woolen mills P 
"M| aooo] sso) 1 
965| 381,008 394. 92 7.59 State. weekly 
102 25, 600 250.98 4.83 - wages. 
Sos| Loss| soos| ast 
18 vows) 3 7.4 Aba. 18| 33,037 | $168.72 $3.24 
9,784 | 3,897,300 398. 33 7.63 | Arkansas... 90 13,226 146. 95 oo 
945| 41.080 399.44 6.33 | California .. 9 835 | 334,918 | 400.00 E 
, Connecticut 78 6,956 | 2,342,935 | 336.82 6.48 
cone i| | mw mel im 
The one firm in Michigan 
Hampshire pays 84.83. Is this be. 53 1,042 206,995 | 197.91 8.80 
XE 5 R 
a t that New frm , 
caused by skill or enm en e 5 124 25,825 | 9208.97 4.00 
toall glassworkers, then Ken- | Kentucky 98 a3 166,189 | 201.92 3.88 
^ 9 is it not? And all above is — — 93 3,005 | 1,014,000 | 337.51 6.49 
tween 84.83 and all the | Maryland. 14 313 59, 491 190. 07 3.65 
s others is one of skill, is it not? Is ew a high weekly wage in a glass mill? | Massachusetts . 167 23,621 | 7,457,115 315.69 6.07 
of protection, and how much ís natural | Michigan....... 39 217 76,240 | 219.71 4.22 
tection? How can protection prevent wages mother Minnesota... 13 229 46,108 | 201.35 2.87 
the protected workman in Ken Mississippi - 8 218 53,100} 243. 58 4. 68 
which wages may not be driven? Missouri...... 98 689 109,877 | 159.47 3.06 
therea Republícan . editor mall the land who dares „ New Hamps 58 4,027 | 1,181,728 | 293.45 5.04 
toany ofthesequestio e his hearers or readers facts instead of New Jersey. 27 a, 363 996, 384 296.28 5.07 
sertionsand claptrap about Grovection being the bulwark for . New York .... 159 6,130 } 1,774,143 | 289.43 5.56 
North Carolina. 49 185 23,195 125.38 2.41 
OUR COTTON MILLS. Ohto 12 1,324 | 256,214] 198.51 3,72 
The cotton industry is divided into two su sod under that mills,” ipe Oregon 10 216 $6,088 | 308.56 7.08 
"manufacture cotton cot: cotton into a fabric known and 3 that name,“ Pennsylvania x 24 17,689 | 5,954,298 | 297.04 5.71 
e mills, working raw cotton. 8 Rhode Island 50 8.121 2,490,907 305.49 5.87 
H 13 1,173 90.33 1.73 
Messe 106 402 67,663 | 166.82 3.21 
1 36 25,700} 713.88 13.72 
u 277 68,108 245. 88 4.73 
4h 2,084 544, 138 261.10 5,02 
48 385 71,720| 196.50 3.78 
1 29 4,000} 137.98 2.05 
55 853 44, 161 125.10 2.41 
48 847 214,908 | 253.71 4. 88 
16 $239, 998 z 
a 30288288. 80 = South Carolina pays $1.72 North Carolina 824i. West Virginia $241, Ar- 
: $ 3 bpm ries Maryland 23.65, Where is the “bulwark” for the tected colored mili 
40 1,135, 184 189. 65 3.53 | hand in these States? Spree eid the manufacturers dri down 
2 20 47.885 208.11 4.60 | the wages in the New England States to the level of angen poets Gulf 
4 708 182; 829 939. 81 4.48 States? Can protection protect the "he New England mill hand against the 
3 348 63, 850 183.48 3.53 | competition ort the protected Southern mill hand? Does protection 
2| u24|.4552| 120.8 $39 | Wages today below the wages of the foreign pauper! Jnd if protection 
wages ay the wages of on 
1 ro 58828 — 22 does not protect the Southern mill hand, how can lt protect the Northern 
xi 1 5619 850 e 7 "The wages ot the American Iaborer can not be reduced except with the 
1 29 6,400 290, 90 5.59 | consent and with the votes of the American laborer himself," Mr. 
8 605 133, 214 191. 68 3.63 | Says. Are these the words of a statesman or of a demagogue? Have tho 
3 508 97, 690 192. 98 3.c9 | negro mill bands in the Gulf States voted or consented to a reduction o 
36| 16,995| 4, 290, 900 261.72 5.03 their wages to less than one-half the wages paid in Maine or Massachusetts? 
17 4,179 | 1,150,961 291.20 5.60 WORSTED GOODS. 
— 22 ne «a :im The worsted workers enjoy all the blessings of almost — win 
4 181 104 500 217.25 4.18 tion. They have no com tion ren rer pro Ragland an 2 negro 
59 9, 879 2, 502, 088 954. 4.89 labor of the South. They are bunched in the w E and Middle 
115| 21,174 | 5,220,303 951.26 4.93 | States. Have they a bulwark for high wages in protection? 
14 2,918 380, 844 188.72 3.63 
16 1,015 161, 071 158. 69 3.05 
2 2, 466 37. 36 -71 
1 2,100 72.41 1.39 
4 % ma ie 
' 48 490 $352 $6.77 
1 „20 252. 66 4.86 783 294 6.23 
531 335 6.44 
756 189 123 2.37 
249 707 228 nt | 
1 e 5, 000 EU d | 
Where is the protecti ulwark of in the 
cotton industry? Is it in front of the negro cotton the Gulf 4,004 305 5.87 


States, paid less wages than the foreign pauper 


high what — will the protected worsted worker find his Sheane for 
Have the worsted workers of Rhode 
New Yor if New Jersey voted for a reduction? Have the prote 
worsted workers of on DOA New Hampshire, and Massachuse' 
fused to vote for a reduction of their and can they not be dace to to 
the New York and New Jersey scale until they do? 


WOOL HATS, 


Here is a pretty little protected industry worth a passing glance as we 
turn over the pages of the census: 


Average 
number- 
workers. 


Dite 
New Lork ERR 
Pennsylvania 


A d 7 protection or natural causes that gives the New York workman $2 a 
What wages would the 

keep the workmen in 
the bulwark of protection 


k more wages than the Ov cam proteoti 
latter without protection and how can 
States from being cut down to $5. 
aan at $5.82 or below it—and where? 
CARPETS. 


Here is another little one. Straws show the way of the wind, and are 
worth noticing when the wind is nor-nor-west: 


PD geri hewn Somes CV 
and Pennsylvania ma ve the: v Ons A own e 
tected wages of MAIS land and NOW ersey, and how can protection 
prorat a are the seven! five weavers of Maryland behind its bulwark, 
at 82.53 weekly wages, or is the bulwark behind them? 


HOSIERY AND KNIT GOODS. 


New York and Pennsylvania are racing for the lead in the knit- 
mariot and New York is offering tho better Wages. Here is the re 
0 census: 


— — 
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The protected worker in Indiana, earning $1.67, must have a hard time ot 

between him and any fur- 
$1.67 is not given by protection. 
Even if the 9 should be closed up without it, the ce knitters could 


e nr ven if we can not give more. The 962 pro 
th $1.84 weekly wages are 17 cents ho Sts protected workers in Michl 
Indiana or Michigan is $1.07. 


ofthe bulwark. The protected workman in New a 
owes 84.21 to local causes which can not be reached by protection. "3 2 


od sc hag he he = ges sinking 
poena wages in Indiana k F 
t enn not interpose higher ihan ab BLUT. 

IRON AND STEEL. 


The following table of wages paid in the States will be found on page 1136 
0f the census: 


Average Average | A 
State. Number! number Total | yearly w 
shops. workers. | Vages. | wages. 
District of 8 1 $18 $7,527 $418 $8.14 
14 1, 303 185, 142 2.73 
21 5,253 | 2,508,718 477 9.17 
12 2.048 ^ 864,991 422 8.11 
8 630 166, 500 264 5.08 
29 4,095 | 1,344, 400 326 6.27 
3 700 141, 494 202 3.88 
23 2,703 900, 090 327 6.29 
30. 6,513 | 2,576,539 395 7.59 
22 3,089 922,507 298 5.73 
2 $139| 724575 234 4.50 
1 100 50, 000 500 9.01 
2 990| 127,690 400 8.46 
40 4,792 | 1,808,448 377 7.95 
89 11,444 | 4,099,451 378 6.88 
20 63 7,907 126 2.42 
134 20,071 | 8,265,070 412 7.92 
1 250 46, 822 187 3.59 
386 57,952 | 25,095, 850 433 8.82 
3 275 - 180, 969 476 9.15 
43 8,077 659, 773 214 4.11 
1 140 27,720 198 3.81 
4 191 50, 035 262 5.04 
44 2,522 665, 432 264 - 5.08 
20 4,121 | 1,541,816 374 7.19 
9 2,158 | 1,034,931 407 8.98 
1 184 79, 650 433 8.82 


Protection can not ELM the w Pat in California, Connecticut, 
paid in New Y y Work and d Pennsylvania from falling to the wages paid in Ten. 
n New Yo DENS alling to the w; 
nessee or Miss re the latter high w high wag 4 


How can thet Dulwatk ot tion — the Northern workman from 
the pauper wages of Georgia, North lina, and Tennessee? It has not 
2 — the workmen in Southern States from a reduction to foreign pau- 


The Northern mechanic must look tosomething besides protec- 
jn to keep his wages at their present level. 


BLAST FURNACES, 


Is it unfair to lump the iron and steel industry? Let 
furnaces 


and see how much better off we are (Gd pages 1135 19) 


12 1,666 88. 81 
8 139 9.12 
9 75⁴ 103 1.68 
` 3 E 92 850 12 ie 
19 1,890 429, 998 227 437 
1 800 44, 950 150 2.88 
16 1,443 339, 978 235 4.52 
4 390 170, 000 451 8.67 
20 2, 164 561, 870 259 4.98 
4 180 25,275 140 2.09 
12 1,185 227,111 191 3.07 
13 1,174 365, 639 311 5. 98 
39 2, 508 902, 929 359 6. 90 
82 8,944 2,725,157 805 5.87 
w| „ 442 
18 1,579 261, 897 166 3.19 
1 140 27,720 191 3.07 
1 26 2.085 78 1.31 
29 1, 221 255, 986 209 4.02 
12 893 240, 158 269 5.17 
8 853 357, 354 419 8.00 


9; Missouri, $3.67; Kentucky, $4.37; Maryland, 84.52; Michi- 
Ivania, 80.70, N 


$5.98; New York, 
87.15; Massachusetts, €8.67; Connecticut, do What is the 
t will prevent a reduction of the wages of the workmen of Con- 
eet ng ani 1 to — level ny ee 8 Pro- 
tection no ted wages in some Sta ‘falling below 'oreign 
—— Can it in any State? Talk is cheap. Facts are What Is wanted 

t now. 

BLOOMERIES AND FORGES, 


Perhaps protection keeps up wages in the bloomeries and f Here 
aie the BEA figures (Con. page 1168 42): zio 


SBAT e 
SEB zm 
opusesuirsnü 
Zds$s585sc 


Can protection prevent wages in Pennsylvania and New York from fall- 
ingtothe level of the wages paid in New Jersey? Are the New Jerse 


J h of protection, or is the bulwark in fron s 
workmen 23 R29 AS 29 week ? The North Carolina and Georgia siepe wh 
had Protection has 


wages 2 low t the pau wages of England. 
in their case. mr 
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FILES. 


Files are useful for protectionists to gnaw on. Itis a protected industry, 
rere skilled labor. Here are the wages paid in cities (Census, pages 


Total Yearly | Weekly 

wages. | wages. | wages. 
817, 142 $489 t9. 40 
129, 944 366 7.03 
115, 275 340 6.53 
74, 150 421 8.00 
13, 625 313 7.94 
29,192 384 7.38 
448 343 6.59 
15, 206 362 6.96 
es of 86.53 


Admitting for Sao that protection provides the high w: 
and $6.59 paid in Philadelphia and Boston, what is there in protection to pre- 
vent wages in St. Louis being reduced 8 per week, and in all the cities to 
the average of 86.53? It it be protection, and not something else, that raises 
the wages in the six shops of St. Louis to $9.40, why does it not raise the 
W. other cities? And if the wages in two cities can be driven down 

ler protection to $6.50, how will protection alone prevent them from be 
driven down to $4 or even $3? At what limit in the file trade is ‘‘ bulwark” o! 
protection in to further reduction? 

Here are the rolling mill They may be better than the last: 


Average | Average 
Total | yearly | weekly 


Wages. | wages. 


2 
8 


$300 
557 


à 


t 
= 
2n 


aË 


2 $5.77 
1 T22 11.09 
1 000 56 1.07 
8 463 407 8.98 
9 476 397 7.63 
1 523 418 8.03 
2 500 102, 239 204 3.92 
8 2,468 | 1,090,028 411 8.45 
9 1,740 810, 081 4€5 8.94 
2 630 166, 500 264 5.08 
8 2,170 906, 912 418 8.04 
2 400 96,544 241 4.63 
5 1,253 546, 973 437 8.40 
22 5,985 | 2, 343, 391 391 7.52 
2|. 925 360, 727 381 7.33 
6 855 389, 846 456 8.77 
1 100 50, 000 500 9.61 
1 250 100, 000 400 7.69 
14 2,820 | 1,086,375 385 7.40 
23 5,532 | 1,937,519 350 6.73 
44 10,266 | 5,030,552 490 9.42 
137 35, 398 | 15, 372, 943 431 8.29 
2 275 120, 969 476 9. 15 
4 1.280 336, 785 263 5.06 
5 1,134 351,539 311 5.98 
8 3,228 | 1,301,658 403 7.73 
1 1, 300 647, 577 421 8.09 
1 184 79, 650 433 8.33 


Tennessee's $5.06 must be protection’s high-water mark for high wages be- 
hind the bulwark of protection, and it will do nothing to prevent wages in 
every State falling to this level, below the English pauper's wages. Itcould 
do nothing for the Tennessee worker. It had no bulwark to interpose be- 
tween him and foreign or e wages. He did not voteto have his re- 
duced below that of the British pauper. But his wages were reduced all the 
same. And protection confesses that 85. 06 is what it means by “high wages 
in a rolling mill. 

BESSEMER STEEL WORKS, 


Where is the bulwark which protection affords the iron and steel worker 
against low wages in the Bessemer steel works? 


Average 
workmen. 


Total Yearly | Weekly 
wages. | wages. | wages. 


sa 81, 230, 636 


—M— 5 1539 $10.37 
2 06 51,000 486 9.35 

1 934 57,618 62 1,19 

1 40 27,000 13.30 

2 1,650 692, 218 419 8.06 

9 5 821 503, 421 613 11.70 
1 4,753 | 2,278,266 479 9.21 

1 70 40, 000 571 10. 98 

PEN 1 165 48, 000 291 5, 60 


Does Pennsylvania pay high wages? Will protection prevent the reduc- 
tion of wages in New Hampshire, Ohio, Illinois, Tennessee, and Massachu- 
setts to the level paid in Pennsylvania? And 
vent a reduction in all to the level of New York? 
bulwark? What is the lowest point wages will reach before the bulwark of 
protection interposes? 

CUTLERY AND EDGE TOOLS. 


Only skilled workmen—all males—compete in making edge tools and cut- 
lery. Letus Dion, they are paid in the chief cities according to the cen- 


sus (pages 1030-1 


Total Yearly | Weekly 
wages. | wages. 
$383 97.37 
457 8.79 
604 11,61 
474 9.11 
421 8.10 
470 9.03 
Cleveland 409 7.87 


Number| Average Total Yearly | Weeki 
Cities. fshops.|workmen.| wages. | wages. wage 

Detroit .. 4 16 7,920 495 . 52 
Louisville 5 74 31,979 432 8.31 
Newark 2 512 243132 474 9.12 
New York 21 68 43,791 614 12.38 
Philadelphia . 83 R58 349,917 407 7.83 
Pittsburg..... 3 326 175, 184 507 10.33 
Providence. 4 45 15, 889 358 6.79 

t. Louis ....... 4 20 9, 596 480 9.23 
San Francisco............ 11 123 , 809 626 12. 04 


The protective bulwark for high wages has evidently been set up in Provi- 
dence, and can not exceed 86.79. It may fall far below that fi . There is 
nothing to show that the Providence workman has reached the limit. Cer- 
tainly protection will not interfere to prevent a general reduction of wages 
to that figure. No wages over $6.79—perhaps none at all—comes from pro- 
tection, but from skill and opportunity alone. 


THE PHANTOM BULWARK. 


Are you not tired? Is not the strength of a chain that of its weakest link, 
and is not the claim of protection to be the cause of “high wages” limited 


to thelowest wages in any one city or State in each ticular industry? 
If it does not protect in Providence, does it protect in New York? If it can 
not cause high w: in Georgia, can it cause high in Connecticut? 


ages wages 
But why further pursue this delusive phantom of a “bulwark for high 
wages in protection?" If there is such a bulwark,“ let the protectionist 
point out where itis. Let him show what it does. Let him give us facts, 
not idle words. 
What are high wages in tne protected industries? Is it $5.06 in New Or- 
refineries, 8 


leans s 1.79 in Ohio silk mills, $4.83 in New Hampshire glass 
houses, $2.32 in Louisiana cotton mills, $5.32 in Pennsylvania wool hat fac- 
tories, $3.79 for New Jersey carpet weavers, $1.67 in Indiana ho: and 
knit-goods mills, $6.79 in Providence cutlery g $6.53 in Philadelphia file 
shops, $2.42 in North Carolina iron and steel industries, $3.19 in Tennessee 
blast furnaces, bloomeries and [o , 88.08 in New York 
Bessemer steel furnaces, $5.06 in Tennessee ro 21.78 in South Car- 
olina woolen $2.87 in New Jersey worsted mills? 

How can protection vent the w: paid in other States falling to the 

en in these States? 


level of the is pa protected wor 

Ifprotection not prevented the wages paid in our protected industries in 
some States from falling far below the pauper wages in foreign countries 
in like industries how can protection prevent wages in the protected indus- 


tries in all the Eres from falling far below the pauper wages paid in for- 


e coun! like industries? 

s it not true that “competition '" now forces some tected workmen to 
work for the same or less than are pald the fore M gow rad in the same 
industries, and in course of e will compel all protected workmen to work 
for their countrymen at the same or less wages n are the foreign 


uper in the same industries abroad? How many of thel — workmen 

unprotected industries desire to get behind this '* bulwark” and share the 
bi gs enjoyed by the 905,585 protected breadwinners? 

Is it not true that ‘competition with the foreign pauper is confined exclu- 
sively to protected Ame workmen engaged in making here the same 
product the foreign pauper makes abroad in pauper home? 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] has prepared a 
table from the last census, and it shows that the average yearly 
wages paid in all mechanical and manufacturing industries in 
Maine are $356.83, while in Connecticut they are .04; in New 
Hampshire, $410.75; in Nebraska, $537.02, and in California, 
$637.16. Š 

From a table prepared for the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER], showing the wages paid in various towns in the t 
and shoe induatry and in the woolen mills, it appears that wages 
vary from $7.33 to $9.16 per wee in the woolen mills, and from 
$11.58 to $14.62 in the boot and shoe business. The protection 
to woolens averages 93 per cent and in some instances goes into 
the hundreds, while boots and shoes are protected under the 
McKinley bill only 25 per cent. Mr. BRYAN pertinently re- 
marked in relation to this showing: 


If protection makes good wages the wages ought to be hest where the 
is highest; but, instead of this, those of our people who export their 
products and compete in the world's market with the cheap labor of other 
countries as a rule pay higher relative wages than the highly protected in- 
dustries. 
* * * * * $ * 

It it is a mere question of wages per day, why is it that we dread most those 
countries in which the highest wages are paid? And why is it that England 
is able to give free admission to the products of other Euro; and even 
Asiatic countries, although the daily wages are very much lower in some 
of those countries? If protection is the cause of high in this country, 
protection ought to secure high wages in other countries. If a low 
would make wages low here, free trade in England ought to make the 
rere lower than in countries similarly situated, which have a . 
tariff. The advocates of protection do not deign to explain away these facts. 


These same census statistics show that farm hands, without 
board, receive in one State $12.50 per month; in another State 
$18.75 per month; in another, $22.63 per month; and in another, 
$37.50 per month. In one State just three times as much as in 
another State—and both States under the same system of pro- 
tection. 

Which isa far greater variation than the average between 
this country and land. 

J think itis conclusively shown that protection does not in- 
crease the wages of even the workingmen in protected indus- 
tries, subject to foreign gar pe gases which, in fact, include 
only about 5 to 6 per cent of the total interest of the United 
States, and most certainly does not add 1 cent to the es of 
the other 94 or 95 per cent, while itadds vastly to the living ex- 
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nses of all classes. I will refer to this whenI speak about our 

arming interests, as this argument applies to all alike. 

In David A. Wells’s Primer of Tariff Reform some very in- 
teresting figures are given, and I will quote a few in con- 
densed form; there is no higher authority: Only about 16 per 
cent of our population is engaged in manufacturing, and only 
about one-third of these in occupations subject to foreign com- 
petition. About 44 per cent of the industry of the country is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, of which not to exceed 5 per 
cent can in any way be e d to foreign competition. About 
40 per cent of the population are engaged in business outside of 
the above classes, and in no way subject to outside competition 
or protected by tariff taxation, like professional men, clerks, 

road employés, laborers, teachers, nurses, capitalists, etc. 
He estimates and gives the 2 for it, that to make the pro- 
tected industry classes use the surplus agricultural products 
of the country that they would have to increase fivefo d, with 
no increase of agriculturalproduetion. So much for the home 
market" humbug theory. 

Wages are iy src by far in the manufacture of articles we 
export and sellin the markets of the world, going as high as 
250 per cent greater here than in England, while in highly pro- 
tected industries we have very little advantage over England, 
and in some instances not paying as high wages, as in cotton 
manufacture. The hours of labor average more by 12 per cent 
in Massachusettsthanin England. Wages haveadvanced faster 
in England than in Massachusetts. He estimates and gives rea- 
sons, facts, and figures that our manufacturers can afford to pay 
25 per cent higher wages than England without any tariff pro- 
tection. Wages are not as high in Mexico as in the United 
States; living is cheaper and its laboring classes far below our 
own, but they have a high protective tariff, and it might be 
added the usual accompaniments and blessings of a tax-ridden 


people. 
THE WORKINGMAN’S TRUE POSITION. 


The gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. BRYAN, so eloquently 
stated the true position of labor that I will quote it, fully indors- 
ing every word and sentiment expressed: 


LABOR DEMANDS NOT CHARITY, BUT JUSTICE. 
Mr. Chairman, the laboring men of this country, the producers of our na 
tion's wealth, do not ask for benevolence. They have been ed before 
ou as people who live by the consent of somebody else; they have been set 
fore you as a demani constant help and assistance. I protest 
t this slander upon the brawn and muscle, upon the brain and sinew 
d os opan ; I protest against their being p before the country in 
e attitude o 5 
The laboring men do not plead for 5 they do not ask for pity; er 
for charity; they simply demand justice, that is all. y as 
for the ht to labor where they will, and to enjoy the fruits of their own 
toil. With their skill and intelligence, and surrounded by the bounties and 
the natural resources of a country but partially developed, they do not 
doubt that they can hold their own. 
Let them rise and stand upon their feet; leave them free to achieve their 
own tness, and to re a fair share of the wealth which they create;- 
give them equality before the law and they will ask for nothing more. 


EFFECT OF DIFFERENT TARIFF LAWS. 

Later on I shall speak of the effect upon the prosperity of the 
country of the different tariff laws we have had, and it will 
have a direct bearing upon the question of laborand wages, and 
will show that our greatest periods of prosperity. increase, and 
fair distribution of wealth and general material advancement 
have been under low and moderate tariffs even down to the 
effects of the McKinley infamy, under which and largely by rea- 
son of its workings we have had financial devastation and ruin, 
and labor has passed through one of its greatest depressions. 

FARMING AND THE TARIFF. 


Farm: employs more American citizens than any other occu 
hencein the common interest should first be consulted. Our ta 
farmers to subsidize manufacturers.— Warner. 


Two excerpts from very high Republican authority willserve 
well as texts upon which to build arguments for the relief of the 
American agriculturist from the curse, to him, of the protective 
system: 

It is true that under customs laws there is a small duty upon wheat, bar- 
ley, oats. and other agricultural products, but it does not aflord any protec- 
tion to the great wheat and grain producing regions of the country. 


What is trueof wheatisequally trueof Mr iea Therefore the farmer 
has practically no protection at all nfortunately for the farmer, 


do not 


tion, 
taxes 


the market price of wheat is fixed by the price which the surplus will 
omen or the price of wheat in London or Liverpool.—Hon. William B. 
On. 


The manufacturers and the trusts get the protection and the profits of the 
tariff—the farmer gets the husks and the humbug.—Hon. Ben. Butterworth. 


PROTECTION TO FARMING IMPOSSIBLE. 

There is no branch of protective tariff sophistry and humbug 
80 bold and barefaced as the attempt to keep the farmer in line 
and have him vote to sustain and maintain a system that bur- 
dens him with taxation, swindles him at every turn, and in no- 
wise gives him any resulting advantages. "The reasons that 
protection can do and does do nothing for him are plain, easy to 
comprehend, and can not be chan by any protective — 


tion. Reliet can only come through treer trade, an abandon- 
ment of this vicious system, and a return to tariff for revenue 
only, under which the farmer will only be burdened to the ex- 
tent of fair taxation, with which he wouldand should be content. 

These reasons are, first, that it enhances the price of most 
articles he has to buy; and second, does not add a farthing to 
the selling price of the main staples he has to sell. 


INCREASES PRICES ON PURCHASES. 


It is not necessary to argue at length that it adds to the price 
of what he has to buy, for even the effrontery and gall of the 
professional tariff plunderer has really abandoned this foolish- 
ness. John Quincy Adams said years ago that— Y 

The doctrine that duties on imports cheapen the price of the article upon 
which they are levied, conflicts with the first dictates of common sense. 
The duty constitutes a part of the price of the whole mass of articles of do- 
mestic manufacture us well as upon that of foreign production. 

JOHN SHERMAN said, before protection had become the cor- 
ner stone of the Republican party, and when he spoke as a 
statesman, that every duty on imported merchandise gives 
to the manufacturer an advantage equal to the duty.” 

There can be but two objects in the Eee of &tariff: one, 
revenue, and for this purpose it should be so adjusted as to in- 
vite importation and thus make revenue; the other, protection, 
and to this end it is necessarily so laid as to make the importer 
pay something which thus enters into the cost of the article 
and makes it necessary for him to add to theselling price to re- 
alizea profit and which necessarily allows the home producer 
to add the same amount to his prices without any payment and 
still stand on an equality in the market; or so laid asto entirely 
prohibit importations, in which case the home producer can 
ask any price he likes and is only governed by local competi- 
tion and what buyers will pay. 

The local competition generally promptly fixed by the 
formation of a trust. That it adds to prices in any event can 
not be doubted, and that the foreigner pays it is absurd, as he 
or the importer necessarily adds it to the price of his goods. 
As importations are only about one-fifth of what we use in this 
country, the consumer would pay for this enhanced price on 
four-fifths, even if it were fully conceded that the poor deluded 
foreigner paid it on what he senthere. The use of the slightest 
common sense settles this argument. 

To show the extent of this burden I will give a few items of 
general consumption, and give the present (McKinley bill) rate 
and the rate proposed by the Wilson bill, which last is on or 
near a revenue basis, and this will give the key to what is do- 
nated to monopoly and called protection. Fractions not given: 


= McKin-| Wilson 
ley rate. rate, 


Per cent. 


xti 


3 
ssssybsssERER 


Flintglassware......... 
Glass chimneys 
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Lead ore 
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af 


CORRE SIRI Lus parce docs diae uiis ie de otra dino phim i 
4 cloth, according to value, reduced about one- 


arns, woolen: * ‘ 

Valued at not over 30 cents per pound -.............. 
Valued at not over 40 cents per pound ............... 
Valued at more than 40 cents per pound.._..._...... 

Cloths, woolen: 
Valued at not more than 30 cents per pound ........ 
Valued at not more than 40 cents per pound 

alued at more than 40 cents 


— 
8 


FEET EE SSBSSERESRS b 555 RBS 555 


B average about 90 
pen grece ioi a ut 90 
Cloaks, woolen 81 
Carpets, woolen, average about 65 
Siik, average about 40 
Paper, patent shelving 2 
Matches... .-._ ......... 33 
Glavin, sverige shows. $ 
a 
Lumber: 
ERO W and PE : 2 10 
Boards 8 
3 
10 
10 


cent. | Per cent. 
A Chemicals, oils, and paints 32. 04 25.09 
B Earths, earthenware, and glassware 51.46 34.37 
Cc "Metals, and manufactures o an. 58. 48 35.06 
D Wood, and manufactures 22. 66 22. 64 
E {|S 14.55 28.43 
F | Tobacco, and manufactures of 117.82 91.58 
G 33.32 21.58 
H 69. 90 60. 69 
I 55.25 38, 45 
J 45.00 30.51 
K 98.53 39.78 
L 53. 56 45.13 
M 23.86 19.10 
N 27. 26. 28 
Sec. 4 | Unenumerated ......... 19.08 19.03 
Articles transferred to the free list ........... 26.94 |............ 

49. 


TARIFF ADDS NOTHING TO PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS, 


Whether or nota tariff on a particular article enhances its 
price in our market is easily determined by whether we mainly 
export or import it. I say mainly, for there may be apparent 
exceptions, as our prices might be made through exportation of 
our surplus, and our general market pe thus be the price in 
the foreign country. Stil we might import the particular 
article to some extent, or in an exceptional way, that in nowise 
affects the general proposition, as new varieties of grain for 
seed purposes; onaccount of peculiar quality of foreign product, 
as in the case of Canadian barley, or through trade and inter- 


change close to border lines. : 
On the other hand, we may export articles in large quantities 
and sell in foreign countries, still the tariff very materially 


adds to the price to our own consumers, as where the tariff is so 
high that it practically shuts out foreign competition, or is not 
needed at all for protection; then it is used to enhance the home 
price, which is c to our consumers, and they robbed be- 
cause through the tariff they are powerless, while the same ar- 
ticle is exported and sold to foreigners in competition with the 
world in open market and at less than the home price. These 
sales are undoubtedly made at a profit, and a satisfactory one 
from a business standpoint, or the articles would not be exported 

and sold at all. 
This demonstrates that no protection is needed as against for- 
eign 5 that our consumers pay more than the fair 
ue of article—more than they would have to pay except 
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for the tariff—and that this extra price uS is a robbery of them 


and a gratuity to the manufacturing interest. No have 
suffered as much through this class of protection as the farmer. 
At least as to them it has been brought more to light, and in 
such a way as ought to remove the scales from the eyes of even 
Republican agriculturists, and at least from that class who are 
Republicans simply because they have not yet got through put- 
ting down the re on. 

It was claimedduring the discussion of the McKinley bill that 
our manufacturers who were clamoring for more protection“ 
sold their goods in foreign markets in open competition with 
other countries and that they advertised and bid for this trade, 
and when it was sought to get these advertisements from the 
papers engaged in business, the Mail and Export Journal 
and the Australasian and South American, they were refused, 
and expressly on the ground that the prices quoted for export 
were considerably lower than the prices for this country, but 
they were obtained in the 1 countries to which they were 
sent, and the results stated in Tariff Reform, April 15, 1890: 

An examination into the facts devel 
which is this: That our manufacturers take advantage of Sur tarii to keep 
the price of their goods in our home market, not merely much higher than 
they could do if there were no tariff, but much higher than they themselves 


would be able and to produce and sell the same goods forif they were 
not protected at all. 


* * + * * Li E 


freight man ry either to fore country or to the sea- 
C 8 includes nothing but 
the goods ves at the place of manufacture. 

b. egeo arcent a re rtg and for the home trade are 
the same, the same discounts except the retail tof 

1s fixed at the same figure as wholesale price here, which is a concession 
to the foreign trade a 20 per cent. 


¢. Most frequently of all, ^ 
prices" is given on condition that the goods be exported, and this in addi- 
tion to a or » above. 
ust why American manufacturers will sell machinery and other goods 
from 10to Der cont cheaper in Hurope than they will sell them to be used 
at home is rather uas but anyone curious in the matter can easily 
enough find out that many of them do this. It vues necessary to cut 
2 in order to secure trade from abroad, but it — to strike the 
22 erican purchaser as being a little rough on him."—American Machinist. 


i 
£ 
E 
: 
3 


e le ot fair that our own people ee 
Bad Mining Journal, March 15, 1890." "T . 
Tariff reform gives a large number of instances where this 
distinction is made, and I will call attention to only a few of 
them. In the face of this discount and this kind of competition 
with foreign pauper labor, paying freights, ete., to reach the for- 
eign market, which advantage we necessarily have over out- 
siders in our own country, the export trade in agricultural im- 
8 nearly doubled from 1880. to 1889, and reached nearly 
000. 
> , 
The following are some of the specific instances in regard to the more com- 
mon implements and tools: 
Cultivators. 


(Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 


Wheel hoe, cultivator, rake, and plow ..------.----- $11.00 40 
All steel horse hoe and cultivator, with wheel 8.00 15 
All steel, plain cultivator, with Wheel 7.20 50 


The above prices to the AE as well as for sale here are for e ar“ 
ticles. For export the cultivators are delivered ''free on board“ p at 
New York. ey are sold in all the markets of the world, and catalogues 
8 merits are printed in English, Spanish, German, French, 


Horse rakes, tedders, and potato diggers, 
(Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 


‘The above are the prices to the home trade for large consignments, but to 
the foreign consumer for single ronchines. 
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Plows.—(Protecti a Three years ago the seven table ae manufacturers in the United 
qo CER asl nent States pooled thoir their interes enl Pec 2 trust which now is in full con- 
* of the manufacture of 1 CONANT —— For the last two years a fac - 
at Beaver Falls, Pa., has been paid 812,000 a year simply to stay idle, 

not uce cutlery in competition with the trust, 
he pi gorn up the interests of trusts, places mixed duties 


—— TERTSSER 04$ u W. are to over 50 per cent ad valorem. omoa 
S ea ENTRY 785 F farmers Valued at $1.25 per dozen pieces, the 
5. 67 jog igen ne to 58 percent instead of cent as at 
Fi SCS ef SPR OE AGNES ESI 9,45 | ent. This enable the “cutlery trust to charge still higher arises tare: 
6.93 | and to sell at still greater discount to foreigners, 
Same, all steel.... Yn Nails, tacks, etc. 
8 . 3 12 o ode Totective duty is specific, viz: Tacks, 2} and 3 cents per pound; nails, 4 
Two gang plows, four horses, all steel did In 3 of tacks. the schedules are so extensive and cover such varied 


assortments that it isnot practicable to give them in detail. The prices 

The above prices are the best offered by the manufacturers to the large | charged to American consumers and those at which the same goods aresold 
home dealars for goods delivered on cars at the factories, and to the ex- | to foreigners — Be 33 be thus compared. Thesame Ist prices“ are 
pee without reference to quantity taken for goods delivered free on | issued as the To American consumers the discounts on 


at New York. carpet tacks of ty front or steel or American iron, blued, tinned, or 

As is the case with cultivators so with plows. American-madeimplements | cop are 70,10, and2 percent, To torota consumers the discount is70, 
are sold in all sof the world. Some manufacturers have a very large | 10, 1 2 per cent, and one-half cent r pound allowance for freight or, 
trade with Eng as NOR b; mme firms, 70, 25, and 2, whichis an equivalent. delivered free 

on 
Shovels.— (Protective duty, 45 percent.) On other vacietion the basis discount, both for home and export trade, va- 
ries from 40 to 75 cent, but on all the extra discounts quoted above are 
ven to the f. trade; that is, for tacks listed at $10 (2 dozen papers of 
iron re HEP ), the American consumer is 
charged 82,65, and the — hy imilar favorable prices to the 
export trade are given on cut nails, finishing b ties. 
‘These are the prices charged the wholesale merchant in this country who 
takes large — es to the foreign trade the prices are given whether the 
quantity taken small or ig open pee’ ur tack manufacturers must 
meet competition from those of d and the Continent; at home, 
tected from foreign competition br d tariff oed — have entered 
agreements to fix the prices at whic be sold, which prices 
they adhere to. 

These are the prices for home and export trade of the shovels manufac- Horse nail: In home To for- 
tured by one of most M prominens members of the famous Home Market x market.“ eigners. 
. rone adv wn ratory rit prominens pi p 

ar, avery ace 
Australasian and South Amer discouht on its list prices to 


the A ‘ican, 

the home market” of from 15 to 25 Der cont, while for the export markets 
its discount is 33} per cent. RANT ER goods are delivered “free on 
board" at Boston or New York. 


eee eee duty 1j cents per pound.) 


Similar favorable vods]. laedi 3 
-working 8 as wood and lath rills, e me 
manufacturers even better prices than the above to the dT 0 


American-made thes fo, for iron wor! W TEAM. 
there are houses idee me a a or fene er in made teen 
and iron working 


Typewriters.—(Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 


— three, #0 tor em ts in this coun C 
$90 for each additional one he may buy, can be bought for 


FFF given on ail other kinds 
of hollowware. The above are taken as samples only. 


HARDWARE AND TOOLS. 7 machines.—(Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 
Hammers, wrenches, and braces. (Protective duty, 45 per cent.) 


The above are the prices charged wholesale dealers for one of the best ma- 
1 $4.05 | chines. This machine is sold at retail by agencies in England for 832 and in 
^Y 4 8.824 | the United States for $45. 
3.37 
3.75 3.97 
4.50 4.05 
6.00 5.40 
10.00 9.00 
Black, 10 inches, per reed 9 5. 82 4.36 
Bright, 10 inches, per d 6.75 5.08 
Mechanics’ wrenches, black, 10 10 inches, 5, 24 3.92 
Other wrenches: A cheaper machine manufactured in the United ai is sold to the home 
ht, 10inches, per dozen 4.65 3.99 | dealer for T 818 and to the exporter for $12. 
e^ 5 „ 7. 275 6. 75 Another Leser manufacturing company sells the machine for which 
ip iA e "de F it 2 3 dealer #20 for pte a to South pep oo 1 85. 
Sweep, zen . 80 his system o; . prices for machines 
12-inch er SOR WR — — 14. 10 12. 60 Gin buyers in England is not confined to On ace company, but is charac- 
Polished patent : teristic of them all. 
iE Itinch sweep per dosent] 4B i9 Indurated and other fiber ware.— (Protective duty, 25 per cent.) 
t : 
7-inch sweep, per dozen emere nece 9.45 7. 58 In “home |Toforeign- 
12-inch sweep, per dozen 13.50 10. 83 mar! ers. 
Spofford: - 
60 | 15 
y $4.00 $3. 40 
19.0 4.50 3.80 
5.00 4.20 
4. 00 3.40 
3.50 2.92 
18.00 14.40 
3 ts 
No. 1. Cheap table knife, ss of 144 . 
F 15 ET 
0 utcher c e, n. 
N».4. Hunting knife, per dozen —.— von 2,70 2.16 
On other classes of cutlery similar favorable prices are gi to the rt $0.00 22 80 
given 
trade. The ier Be forelgnere range tram 15 to % par cent lower m han 144.00 115. 20 


tho prices for the goods h 
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Mr. A. B. Farquhar, one of the largest manufacturers and ex- 
porters of agricultural implements in the United States, wrote 
to the Farmers' Call in answer to a question, as follows: 

“The fact" is that our protective laws are a monstrous swindle upon the 
agricultural 5 As a manufacturer I was inclined to say nothing 
upon the subject for the reason that it was natural to suppose if anybody 
was benefited it was the manufacturing class, to which I belong. But, as 
I have explained, the farmer is being destroyed. Weare killing the goose 
for the goldenegg. And I honestly believe now it is to the interest of the 
manufacturers themselves to eliminate the protective feature from our 
tariff laws. P 

Certainly our manufactures are sold much lower abroad; we could only 
need protection to get better prices from our customers at home. We do 
manufacture and sell in Canada, South America, and Europe many agri- 
cultural implements and machines, and could we have free raw material 
and the commercial advantages which free trade would give us, America 
would become the great manufacturing.emporium of the world, and the 
farmer, of course, would share the prosperity, since he would have less to 
pay for everything and get better prices for all he sold. Go on with your 

work. When the farmer begins to think and rise up against this 
swindle it is doomed. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


It can be shown by actual results and demonstrated by the of- 
ficial figures of our exports and imports of agricultural prod- 
ucts, first, that protective legislation as to them is of no benefit 
to the American farmer; and second, that this system of legis- 
lation, in its repulsion of and unfriendliness to foreign com- 
merce, barter, and trade is steadily lessening the demand for 
American farm products and consequently decreasing the price 
one TARIFF ADDS NOTHING TO FARM PRODUCT VALUES. 

I have already spoken in relation to the prinolple that governs 
and determines whether a tariff adds to prices or not, and it oy 
remains to give a few illustrations from the agricultural stand- 

int and practically apply the doctrine to the facts. It will not 
E necessary to reargue the evident truth thatif the farmers of 
thiscountry raise vastly more than is consumed here of any given 
article, and have to seek a foreign market for the surplus, and 
the price of allis determined by this foreign market and sur- 
plus, thut no tariff imposed can aid them. I also spoke of the 
apparent exceptions to this rule, and gave some illustrations as 
to when they would not militate against the general rule or 
proposition. That this general state of facts existis easily dem- 
onstrated and conclusively i erg by the official figures of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States. 

During the discussion on the McKinley bill in the Fifty-first 
Congress I remember hearing the gentleman from Indiana on 
my left, Mr. MARTIN, assert as the result of computation that 
wesentout—exported—four hundred and five times as much sta- 
ple farm products as we broughtin—imported. This statement 
was doubtless correct, and in a general but forcible way points 
out the absurdity of any claim that protection as a system can 
benefit our farmers; but I will carry it further and give practi- 
cal examples. 

WHEAT AND FLOUR, 

In 1892 we exported 157,280,351 bushels of wheat and 15,196,- 
769 barrels of flour, and imported less than two and one-half 
million bushels of wheat and only 614 barrels of flour. 

In 1893 we exported 117,121,109 bushels of wheat and 16,620,339 
barrels of flour, and imported less than 1,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and less than 500 barrels of flour. 

CORN AND CORN MEAL. 

In 1892 we exported 75,451,849 bushels of corn and 287,609 bar- 
rels of corn meal, and imported 15,200 bushels of corn and no 
meal, A 

In 1893 we exported 46,037,274 bushels of corn and 271,155 bar- 
rels of meal, and imported 1,181 bushels of corn and no meal. 

RYE. 

In 1892 we exported over 12,000,000 bushels of rye and im- 
ported 83,537 bushels. 

OATS. 

In 1892 we exported 9,425,078 bushels of oats and imported 
20,208 bushels, and oatmeal in about the same proportions. 

[have taken these staple farm productsand given figures enough 
to show how the tariff works on them, and it could be extended 
to other articles with the same result. To claim that a tariff on 
these articles helps the producer of them would be absurd; 
and the solemn spectacle witnessed in the e of the Mc- 
Kinley bill of the Republican party putting a duty of 25 cents 
a bushel on wheat, 15 cents a bushel on corn, 10 centsa bushel on 
rye, and 15 centsa bushel on oats, would have been farcical except 
for the fact that the deception intended to the American farmer 
by it made it disgusting. It was assumed that he was a fooland 
would believe that he was standing in with a general steal. It 
was a confidence game pm and simple. 

As a matter of fact these protective tariff impositions on ag- 
ricultural productions hurt the farmer and never help him. 
For instance, it makes him JU more for desired seed grain. 
The cattle imported into this country are either improved 


rbeeds for breeding purposes, or for our farmers to feed and 
sell; and in either case the duty makes him pay more and re- 
duces his ultimate profit. The importation of horses is for 
breeding purposes, or the cheap horses near border lines, and are 
almost exclusively used by farmers and in either event it is the 
same as with cattle, as I have just stated. In 1893 we exported 
about $23,000,000 worth of cattle to England alone and imported 
only about $20,000 worth all told and from all countries, and 
these were more than half under one year old and mostly to be 
raised by our farmers. 
BARLEY. 

The standard arguments of the protective barons to the farmer 
are based on barley, eggs, butter, poultry, vegetables, and these 
classes of articles, and I desire to speak of them separately, as 
they are governed by somewhat different principles, and with- 
out a consideration of the peculiar circumstances surrounding 
them might deceive. There ‘is unquestionably a greater pro- 
po-tionate importation of barley than of any other grain, and it 
might be conceded without lessening the force of the general 
argument that for this reason a tariff on it might benefit the 
farmer but this even is not true. 

The importation is not of barley as such, but of Canadian bar- 
ley, because of an actual or supposed peculiar quality, and no 
tariff on it can aid the American farmer unless the importation 
is of the same kind he raises, so that there is actual competi- 
tion, which there is not, and can not be. In December lastI re- 
ceived a petition from a home grain concern, the D. Rothchild 
Grain Company, Davenport, Iowa, asking for a tariff on barley, 
and I answered them by letter as follows: 

The D. ROTHCHILD GRAIN COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa: 


WHERE THE PRICE IS FIXED. 

The simple fact is that any farming product that we export and where 
consequently our price is the price of the foreign market, the tariff cuts no 
figure and does not add to the price the farmer gets for his at all, and 
the putting of a duty on it by the McKinley bill was simply a fraud inten- 
tionally practiced upon the farmer, or attempted for the sole p of de- 
ceiving him and making him believe he would get more for grain b; 
reason of the tariff on it, and thus make him content to be robbed on 
that he buys on account of hie supposing that he was standing in with tho 
steal, 80 to y een and getting something through tariff to compensate for 
what he paid out by reason of it. 


THE FARMER IS ROBBED. 


The simple fact is, he is being robbed all the IE the tariff, and the 
idea it is any benefit to him "n adding to the price of his barley or grain is 
simply a barefaced fraud, as is conclusively shown by the imports and ex- 
ports of barley, the figures of which I have given above. If you will think 
of the matter a moment, in the light of good sense and reason, I am satisfied 
that you will write me to pay no attention to any such petition, and to go 
right ahead and support the doctrines of the Democratic party upon the 
tariff question, and to aid in givin, po relief to the people; and not 
to be led astray by any nonsensic epublican arguments as that it is for 
the interests of the farmer to be swindled and burdened at every step he 
2 55 simply upon the theory of a supposed benefit which does not in fact 
exist. 

Anyone with the slightest discernment and judgment can see a tariff duty 
is wholly immaterial and cuts no figure, and does not affect the price of any 
article in this country, When we export instead of import, for the reason 
that the price is then fixed by what we export—the millions of bushels of 
barley for instance—which is the price at which this exported article sella 
in the markets of the world, and not one cent is added to the price of this 
barley by reason of this tariff, as you and all other buyers pay for it simply 
what you can get for it in the foreign market where you send it, less profit 
and the cost of transportation, and the putting of a nominal duty of 30 cents 
a bushel on it in nowise affects the price that the farmer gets for his barley, 
and would not if it were ten times as much, and Is very poor compensation 
for his having to pay double for the woolens in his clothes and paying nearly 
double for nearly every article that he has to buy. 


WHY WE IMPORT BARLEY. 


You of course know that the only reason why any barley is imported into 
this country at all, except for ol quonam s on account of the peculiar 
quality of Canadian barley and the desirability of its use in certain grades 
of beer, and, as you know, if you will think of it for a moment, that t. im- 

rtation in no wise affects the price that our farmers get for theirs, and 
hat it only adds to the price or cost of the beer when manufactured. If 
the Government needs t revenue it is all right, providing it is justly 
laid with regard to other things, but it is entirely a fraud and a delusion to 
claim that it adds anything to the price of the American crop, or that taking 
it off would in any wise lessen the price of our barley. In icles we im- 
port the tariff is all-important, in articles we export it cuts no figure, and 
the tariff of the foreign countries to which we ship is alone important to the 
rice. Ishall. of course, present your petition to as, if you so desire, 
Bat will hold it a few days for you to consider the matter. 


Yours, very truly, 
WALTER I. HAYES. 
To which I received the following reply from said company: 


During the months of July, August, and September there was very little 
of this year's crop of barley marketed, as the movement only began the early 
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part of October. Very little of the barle; own in the Northwest is ex- 
ported except some low-grade barley whi sold for feed in Suroyo 

The bulk of the barley exported from the United States is from the Paci- 
fic coast. This can not be marketed in the East for the reason that the 
freight rates.are as prohibitive in this instance as the duty on Canadian 
barley has proven to be. 

It stands to reason that, with Canadian barley out of the Eastern mar- 
ket, there is a better show for barley from this section to enter into com- 
petition there. Then again freight rates from the Northwest to New York 
av from 15 to 20 cents per bushel. The ad valorem duty proposed in 
the Wilson bill will not compensate for this difference. 


To this I sent the following reply; and I now use this cor- 
respondence, as it states my position upon this question and in 
somewhat a practical way : 


The D. ROTHSCHILD GRAIN COMPANY, 
Davenport, Iowa: 

GENTLEMEN: Your favor in answer to my letter in relation to the tariff 
on barley received. I had had these same arguments in circulars issued as 
a part of the programme to influence thecontinuance of tariff burdens upon 
the people of this country. It is amazing how much disinterested berevo- 


lence exists to educate the people up to quietly robted through tariff 
taxation, but it is observable that the persons who do it are epee oe 
the dupes 


that have axes to ee and who profit by the plunder, or w.o are 
of those that do. e fact is, that the tariff barons ha.e great interests at 
stake; can afford to and do use money lavishly, ani in every way bring to 
bear all influences to this end, and ply everyone nere with circulars, resolu- 
tions, plausible fallacies, and misstatement; without end; while the great 
mass of the > poopie, who aré beinge made to contribute this fund as a part 
of the exorbitant profits of this class, nave no such agencies, have to reason 
for themselves, and get the aid only of those who act by reason of their de- 
sire for the public good. 

It is, of course, imrossible and impracticable in this connection for me to 
attempt to show the extent of the injustice and burden of protective-tariff 
taxation upon the far.ners of Iowa; but before the great tariff debate just 
ina atedin Congress shall be finished, I hope to be able to quite fully give 
my ídeas upon this subject, and to help demonstrate to them, as well as to 
the labor classes of our State, how they are being plucked and despoiled 
in all directions by this system of legalized robbery. ere it will be enough 
to stick to the text and refer to your suggestions as to barley. The only ar- 
ticles upon this barley subject that I have noticed in the subservient and 
co qon represen’ these classes in Iowa were from a Davenport 
sheet, to answer its 8. ess is like cruelty to animals or striking a 
woman. 


It sagely says that there are few farmers in Scott County with families of 
five who d $100 a year in woolen clothing and blankets, and that evenit 
robbed of 15 per cent by the tariff he has lost only $15, while if he has 500 
bushels of barley to dispose of and by reducing the tariff from 30 to 20 cents 
he loses 10 cents a bushel he has lost £50, and consequently is out $35 in the 
. whole transaction. Poor dolt, any bright girlin the Davenport high school 

could have told this editor that under the McKinley uity the tariff is 
nearer ten times this amount, and that at a moderate es te his woolen 
clothing and blankets cost him on an average twice at least what they 
should, while as a matter of fact, he does not get one cent more for his 
barley, as shown in my former letter to you. But to thestatements in your 
letter. 

The very fact that you take New York as a basis for comparison as to 
freight rates, etc., shows the fallacy of your position. Why not take Chi- 
cago, the great grain market of this country, and whose grain prices are 
those quoted in every board of trade and broker's office in America? How 
much cheaper do you suppose Canada can get barley to Chicago than the 
farmers of Scott County, and, to quote your language, what compensating 
duty do these farmers need to equalize this difference? No farmer in Can- 
ada, 20 miles from a lake port, can get his barley to Chicago as cheaply as 
our Scott County farmers can. So far as fi s for 1893 are e up, we 
have imported into this country this year 1,149,382 bushels of barley, and 
haye exported to foreign countries in the same po 5,385,656 bushels. In 
the face of these figures the absurdity of the cla’ that atariff adds the to 
price of our barley is too a t for argument. 

Your statements that only low pe barley was exported out of this coun- 
try, that it went to Europe for food and mostly from the Pacific ports on 
account of freights were evidently intended as jokes, but seriously may 
fool some of the ignorant readers of this Davenport sheet, and others of 
little information. The fact is no one of these propositions has the slightest 
foundation in fact, and each is absolutely untrue. To 205 it beyond the 
domain of mere assertion on the one side and the other, I sent tothe Treas- 
ury Department and got actual figures, prices, etc., and give them just as 
receiv You will remember that I did not say, as I have seen quoted, 
that the Canadian barley was superior, but that its use was on account of 
its peculiar character that made it desirable in certain processes of brew- 
D As a matter of fact it is inferior in quality and brings less in the mar- 
ket than our own barley, and the Treasury 8 orms me that it 
has been worth less every year since the McKinley bill. In 1890 it was 
worth 4centsa bushel less; 1891, 6 cents less; 1892, 12 cents less, and even 

it was worth 1 cent less. 


barley was brought in and sent out of the country up to June 30, 1893, but 
for the year ending at that time some very interest items can be got, 
and they are en: y at variance with your suggested ideas. For instance. 


the value of e rted and imported barley was about the same, but when 
trade was brisk, as stated above, the imported barley was worth far less. 
The largest exportations outside of Great Britain were to Chili and the 
Hawaiian Islands, which would naturally be supplied from the Pacific 
coast, but still, instead of finding very inferior barley being sent out, it was, 
upon the whole, fully up to the average, and that sent out from San Diego, 
Cal., although small in quantity, averaged about 10 cents a bushel higher 
than the general average. 

To show how little our farmers have to fear from importation into their 
market will say that during this year there was imported into Chicago just 
2 bushels of barley, and as it was worth $3 was dently some particular 
Else mr nove the year before the McKinley bill there was none im- 
Our farmers re laboring men will in time fully realize that re on 

depresses prices and freedom of trade, tho exchange advances them and 

einge general prosperity; and a few barley illustrations will show it is 
common with any other trade illustration. In 1888, before the McKinley 
bill, we imported over 8,000,000 bushels of barley, trade was freer, commerce 
fore ability t pay, and tho average price of barley WS 1 ente A bude 
y ie ave! ce o rley was 75 cents 1 

and our farmers got the benefit ofit, uu T s " 
In 1893, under the — effect of the McKinley bill, with trade cut off, 

, little demand, and less ability to pay, we im less than a quarter as 
much, and the average price of bariey has been under 50 cents a bushel. 
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What a comment and what a lesson. With a low tariff, a high price for 
their grain, and with 20cents a bushel tariff added, the panes actually d 
nearly 30 cents a bushel. It was not by reason of tariff on vario t 
on account of the whole law, which shut off the general demand an n- 
erally diverted tradefrom us. Trade makes demand, demand makes prices, 
and prices make W and our farmers and producers will learn b 
experience as well as through reason that repressed trade through hi 
tariff taxation lessens their market demand and prices upon the one hand 
and shuts them off on the other from the open markets of the world, and 
forces them through lack of competition and a denial of the right to trade 
where they please to pay largely enhanced prices for all they have to bay. 

They are robbed on all sides, and of all people in our country the farmer 
is the one who receives no benefit from a t; „and who is injured by 8 
provision in such a law as the McKinley bill, and when, as is the fact, 
was rerom d and purposely intended to deceive him, be ought to rise in 
his majesty and hurl from power a party so inimical to his interests as is 
the Republican party, and wipe from the statute books of the country the 
blighting curse of 3 and with it all class legislation enacted by this 
m which is fully wedded to the interests of the monopolistic classes. 

rmit me in all friendliness to say that you, with your political feelings 
and your great fund of good sense and excellent judgment, all of which I 
know ought to join heart and soul in the movement for the emancipation of 
our people from these burdens. 

Yours, very truly, 
WALTER I. HAYES. 


P. S.—Since writing the above I have received a marked copy of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel containing an article by Bruno E. Fink,said to have been 
addressed to members of 8 from the Northwest. It is evidently a 
part of this same campaign of education before mentioned, and reads as if 
written by a tariff baron * hired man," and if nothing more cogent can be 
offered, it here will not pay for the postage. 

It will doubtless be circula for pure love of the farmer, and so a few 
words in relation to it may not be out of place. He gives figures presum- 
ably correct, although I have not compared them, of the receipts of barley 
from 1884 to 1893, both inclusive, at Chicago and Milwaukee, and then says 
the phenomenal increase of over 8,000,000 bushels a year shows the wonder- 
ful effect of the protective tari? in keeping out Canadian barley, and argues 
that by reason thereof our farmers have incr their growth of it; that 
new land is being 51 into its cultivation, and in short, that the prairies are 
afire on account of it and the prosperity it is bringing, etc. 

This is a typical tariff argument in that it is deception pue and simple, 
false in fact, false in argument, false in deduction, and false in conelusiom: 
There is no such increase except taking the smallest year 1881 and the 
largest 1892, and in 1890, before the Mc ey bill affected it, there was prac- 
tically as large receipts, and in 1893, fully under this law, there was adecrease 
from this h figure of nearly 4,000,000 bushels. 

This logic falls of itsown weight; and then when weconsider the facts, that 
there never has been any 5 ot Canadian barley into these markets 
at any time, tariff or no tariff, that this increase has not been stimulated by 
any high prices caused by tariff, as it is actually 30 cents a bushel lower in 
E ce now than before tariff, that, as he says, our barley is so superior 

quality that it is making friends and driving out Canadian barley where 
formerly exclusively used, and finally that we re large exporters of barley, 
sending out millionsof bushels surplus of ita year, and that the price for 
every bushel sold is made by the prices in the fore market of this so 
sent out—the utter silliness of the argument is exposed. , 

He indulges in great lamentation over the prospect of Canada flooding us 
with barley, and extols her great ability over us to do it. I deny her ability 
either in material resources or in any superiority of her people to beat us 
in this or any other respect connected with the commerce of the world 
or otherwise, and if she has this superiority why on earth does she not drive 
us out of the markets to where we export our millions of bushels of surplus 
vanor. and sell itin open competition. Thisincessant twaddle about our com- 
mercial inferiority and business inability to cope with the balance of man- 
kind on even terms,and which isa corner stone of and essential to protectio: 
has become disgusting, and it is ee time that American manhood reseni 
it, and at least claimed average intelligence and ability. 

WALTER IL HAYES. 


On January 19, 1894, the same bill being under consideration, 
Mr. HAYES said during a speech by Mr. SPRINGER of Illinois: 

If the gentleman from Illinois will permit, I wish to say I 
have had occasion to look into this barley quetan and there 
has not been an importation of barley into the Chicago market 
for years, tariff or no tariff. 

In the present fiscal year only 2 bushels were imported, and 
the year before the McKinley act went into effect there was not 
a single bushel imported. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Iam much obliged to the gentleman for 
that statement. But you refer to the Chicago market only. 
The average importations of barley into the United States for 
Mg cath years ending June 30, 1893, amounted in value to 

,880. 

Mr: HENDERSON of Illinois. There were about eleven or 
esee millions bushels of barley imported into the United States 

ast year. 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; but not so as to affect the Chicago market. 
These circulars that we have been receiving about the duty on 
barley have come from the maltsters of Milwaukee. Nofarmor 
farming interest has been back of them or had anything to do 
with them. They have been sent out by the maltsters' associa- 
tion at Milwaukee. The circulars were issued by their secre- 
tary. The question of the duty on barley in no way affects any 
farmer in the Northwest. 

There never has been any importation of barley, or any com- 
petition with Canadian barley, so far as the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee markets are concerned. 

Mr. PICKLER. Supposing that to be true, is iv not much 
better that we should raise in our own country the ten or twelve 
millions that we have had to import? 

Mr.HAYES. We have been exporting more barley than we 
have imported. 

Mr. TAWNEY. Ido not think we exported a bushel. 


i 
I 
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Mr. HAYES. The gentleman does not know the facts. We 
have exported this year over 5,000,000 bushels by the official 
returns. 

BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

The advocates of protection argue to the farmer that he is 
protected and gets share of the common plunder in the tariff 
on articles outside of the great staples, and cite and dilate upon 
articles of the following class which are protected by a tariff duty, 
as I will state: Butter, 6 cents a pound; eggs, 5 cents per dozen; 

tatoes, 25 cents per bushel; Ik, 5 cents per gallon; vegeta- 

es, 25 per cent ad valorem; apples, 25 cents per bushel; poul- 
try, 3 cents per pound live and 5 cents per pound dressed; and 
then with great gravity point out the immense traffic in and 
importance of theso articles in use and commerce, and hope that 
the farmer will swallow the bait while the great protected man- 
ufacturers, monopolies, and trusts pocket the profits from the 
protection to them in matters and articles where it counts. 

Now, the imposition of these tariff duties on these articles 
either adds to their price or it has no effect, and I do not care 
which horn of the dilemma the protectionist takes; it is vicious 
either way. If it has no effect it is deception; if, as a matter of 
fact, it does add to the price it inflicts a burden upon the con- 
sumers, the great body of the ple who use them, which can 
not be justified on any principle or theory on which protection 
has ever. been defended. There is no infant and struggling in- 
dustry connected with any of these articles to be encour: and 
put on its feet. ; 

There is no need of revenue from them, and in fact when the 
McKinley law went into effect, thanks to the previous Adminis- 
tration of President Cleveland, we had a surplus, and statesmen- 
ship, outside of Republican politics, was trying to devise means to 
lessen taxation and revenues and lighten the burdens of meper 
ple. In all these articles I have named, and they are the leading 
ones of this class of argument, and amas for purposes of il- 
lustration—the whole revenue in the fiscal year of 1893 was, in 
round numbers, $1,500,000, and potatoes alone paid $1,073,986.500f 
this. A very little consideration of the surroundings will show 
that deception is the main factor of the protective ent. 

Take potatoes, which paid the great of this ff. Their 
importation was mostly from Bermuda, where they raise them 
for market far earlier than we do, and were to supply the de- 
mand for new potatoes at a season of the year when we here 
could not raise or have them, and which consequently did not 
come in competition with our crop; and thus without our need- 
ing the revenue, without it affording protection or profit to a 
single American grower of potatoes, this tariff e our 
pe who used them pay 25 cents a bushel extra for them. This 

not only a fact, as shown by the Bureau of Statistics figures, 
but is conclusively demonstrated by the fact that later in the 
season we actually exported nearly a million bushels, 

The importation of the other articles was insignificant, as the 
figures show, and mostly local along the borders. The eggs 
were mostly in New York and New England, only 1,245 dozen go- 
ing to Chicago, and then we exported 143,489 dozen during the 
year. We exported nearly 9,000,000 pounds of butter in com- 
petition with the labor of the r cows of the old countries, 
and only imported 73,423 pounds of butterduring the year. The 
poultry export and import were both small and ab for local 
uses near the border lines. We exported twice as many barrels 
ofapples as we imported. We exported $274,155 worth of milk 
and imported $35,399.01. It is unnecessary to continue this ar- 
gument, as it all leads to the same result—deception by the pro- 
tectionists, no benefit to the farmer, and actual loss tothe great 
body of the people who use these ucts. 

Isay, on the broadest ground that this argument can be placed, 
that even conceding that one class of 5 getan e ced 

rice for an article eee simply by ing another class 

our own country who use the article pay it, is not busi- 
ness or governmental economy. It adds nothing to the wealth 
or material resources of the country, encourages no new indus- 
try, and practically, in the matters I have been talking about, if 
as the protectionists claim, simply passes a little money between 
our own citizens to no practical purpose and only furnishes a 
pretext for the tariff baron to rob the people under cover. It 
simply throws dust in the eyes of the farmer while his pocket is 
being picked by trusts. : 

As a matter of fact, and which sustains the ideas I have ad- 
vanced, the prices of all these articles have steadily declined 
since the passage of the McKinley tariff lac. 

HOME MARKET HUMBUG. 

I was so impressed with the plain, forcible, and easily under- 
stood argument of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HUNTER] a 
Er days ago that I will quote him somewhat at length. He 


FRAUD AND IMPOSITION UPON THE FARMER. 
The absolute falsity of the statement that protection furnishes a home 


market to the farmer would seem to. re bes no refutation. ButIregretto 
say that thereis still li in the bright light of the nineteenth century men 


who are to accept monstrous heresy, and that there are men also 
who have at ed high places in the councils of the country that are bold 
and daring enough to assert the correctness of such doctrine. 


What are the facts? Republican tariff legislation is so framed that the 
farmers are compelled to pay in the purchase of their necessaries of life at 
least #100 each anuually for What is pretended to be a home market for their 
grain. And after thirty years of protection in order to secure this market 
a farmer is compelled to ship 9 per cent more of his products to foreign mar- 
kets than he did during the days of a Democratic tariff. Should a farmer 
be a free man, or shouldhe be 5 to purchase at a home market, pay- 
ing for the privilege of selling to those who desire to buy? 

Mr. Chairman, what does the farmer have to pay for t 


4 home market— 
for the privilege of selling his 


roducts to those who wish to buy? 

To secure this home market he pays an extra 82 per thousand for the lum- 
ber in his home and buildings, 20 per cent on the shingles‘over his head, 82 
per cent on paint, 58 per cent on nails, 90 per cent on glass, 84 per cent on 
ready-made clothing, 130 per cent on worsted knit goods, 38 per centon mus- 
lins, 110 per cent on bats, 60 per cent on carpets. and 110 per cent on blan- 
kets. And all the other necessaries corresponding to the corruption fund 
which the profits of the industry will furnish. And as no honest man of in- 
telligence will contend that a duty on cereals was intended for any purpose 
but to deceive the farmer into submission, the home market must be the 
only benefit to be derived from the pouer 

In free-trade market of Li the lish grain dealer is paying, 19 
cents per bushel for wheat and 14 cents mshel on corn more is be- 
market. What is 


per 
in our home 


tion, if any man on earth was, But McKinleyism forces him to do 
tecting, and receives none of its benefits. 

‘The plow that turns the furrow, the harrow 
binder that cuts the grain, and the 


pro- 
that cultivates, the drill that 
machine that thresh 


up to x 
the home market, procured at such an enormous peel 
ple can not consume the entire American crop o 


or 


and what th 
What wo 


tell y 
ing, or cloth to make winter clo : 


they buy that of him. The 
farmer finds that no one at home will a his wheat except the ex- 
porters. He decides to market his own wheat. He looks at the cur- 


rent and finds that he can sell his wheat in the free-trade market of Liver- 


by 

pronum at20cents per Wheat from India that is produced by 

at 9 cents per day. The old Republican farmer exclaims Where is 
Billy McKinley with his protective tarif? I want to be protected from the 
Pa oe UR cheap pane bored ike Ola Wend tents higher 

eap pauper labor o orld whea: 

in that market than it isin the tec 1 
poma of trade and sells his 1,000 bushels of wheat for $1,000. 


igh’ 
cloth, so he pays out his $1,000 for 1,000 yards of cloth. He brings the cloth 
to this country and comes into the custom-house, and Mr. McKinley says, 
“Where are you going with that cloth?“ 

old : “I am going to take it out to Illinois, where I live, 
hbors; they want clothing for the winter.“ 
Kinley says: 


of wheat to such 


says McKinley, “you can not that cloth into this country unless you 
pay the $500 tariff; that is the penalty." What is such a law as this for," 
. McKinley?" “Itis "D manufacture." Then. am Ito under- 


stand that I have to pay $500 to protect the home manufacture?'' “ Yes," 
M M “IT see that I have to do the protecting and Ido not get any 
ot it." 


“Then you say I can not get my cloth into my own country, where I live 
as a citizen, pay my. taxes, and in time of trouble shoulder my gun for its 
defense. Mr. McKinley, I have read several of your speeches, and you 
always contended that the foreigner paid the tax. I am no foreigner. 
was born in this country, and my father before me. Now, sir, if you are a 
truthful man, according to your own doctrines, make the forelgne 
8500 of tax. According to your speeches the 
chased this roll of cloth should pay this $500 
your law I have it to pay." “I can not discuss this 
you," says McKinley. “You must pay the $500 ta: 
confiscate the cloth and sell it for the tax.” 

The farmer demands his cloth, and he takes it back to England. He tells 
the merchant from whom he purchased the cloth that the laws of coun- 

ed VVV 


house at New York, Mr. McKinle: out again and 
f * Where are’ with that wheat? uT am 
x am 


armer: ou going 
Unols, where I W * ' says McKinley, "I 
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before you take that wheat through this custom-house vou will have to 
y a tax of 25 cents a bushel onit under my law." “ do you say that I 
ve to pay a duty of 25 cents a bushel on my own wheat? is Welt Mo. 


the 
am a farmer; Ido nothing else; my whole life is devoted to that 


" ' Well,” says , "we do not allowfarmers to trade out- 

eof our own country; we them a home market and they must 
ein it. They must trade in it or Ly Hee penalty, which is an average 
r cent upon the n: es of life,” But the farmer says: “Ican 

or my farm in the foreign market than I could get in the 


oreign market, but you must pay all the difference either into the Treasury 
or the pockets of the ted manufacturer.” 

In the face of e and reason there must be some extraordinary 
cause for the never-ending demand of this exploded doctrine. The last an- 
nual table of discloses the fact that the farmer is over ten times more 
[dependent upon the foreigner for a market than he was under the low tar- 
iff of 1860. Now. by far the greater portion of all our farm exports goes to 
popes demand for any law or decree 

t 


] land. There is no reason or 
t the natural flow of trade. a principle as old as barter and ex- 
i itself that all goods would seek the highest market. Acco! to 
the market reports to-day the price of wheat is 70 cents in Chicago 96 


cents in Liverpool, and corn is 40cents in Chicago and 65 in Live: IL. wheat 
being atthe lowest 19 cents and corn 14 cents per her the free- 
trade market of England than in the leading markets of ve 

The free-trade market of England invites the American farmer to a market 
that is at best 30 cent better than we can offer him at home. Theprotec- 
caused the farmers to pay millions of dollars to build 


tion Were ina 
up this theirhome market, while they have to shipa greater per cent of their 
products every year to Europe to find a market. 

All men of RU mARY intelligence concede that England and other PEDEM 
countries are a better market for farm products and a cheaper market for 
other necessaries, while pro' Ame with all . van 
furnish market forfarm produce and the in the world for 


es & poorer highest 

all other necessaries of life. This bg d, eed Qu wth of the doc- 

trine of protection, but our Republican maintain that this inequality 

I be sustained if every farmer in the country is robbed of his entire 
ts. 

Phe price 


pir Are rs 
tis said to be so beneficial to him? He on oer 


, Or ees— 
uid 


|l nish a home market? Are th the side of the farm where it is conven- 
‚dent to market his ce? No; are the rocks and mountains 
ofthe East, almost as difficult of access as the f 


ar-off market of 8 

The home market, then, for which the farmer paid hundreds of do: 

annually to secure, is not only a poorer market than free-tradé England 

offers, F..... purpOSS Ie ray just as well be controlled by 

strangers. For more than y years the farmer's — have been grow- 
uction many 


less and less, until now the cost of prod instances ex- 
ceeds the market value. 
This is unnatural and inconsistent with the laws of business. Why is 


this so? 

Take the Western farmer who has 167 bushels of wheat; he hauls it into 
market to-day and gets the American price, 60 cents per Ha 
converted his wheat into $100, he purchases $100 worth of the necessary 
cles for his home at foreign prices: 


gi. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


8288888888 


$100; worth of goods 

more, making a to 
essary comforts of the homeis what makes the hard times for thefarmer, but 
under the Wilson bill when it becomes a law. he would have to pay only 


$36.80, which would be a saving to every farmer who e a like sum of 
money for these indispensable articles of $53.10. a has sold his 
ess 


wheat for money to prices, transportatio: 
tobuy at Massachusetts and Pennsylvania prices, ani 
us 


— he was compell 
ive 
must sell he would save the eame amount to pay the 
the bill, “duties on same" would 
for protection; butas ten 


customers for our farm 
they otherwise would. The 
ago farmer of more than $100 ann 


him to buy obliged 
In the name of benefiting the farmer with a home market, and after three 
decades of protection and the reel ee of manufactures in this 
country the farmer has less people in the United States to feed in propor- 


tion to his surplus products than ne nad in 1850 under the low tariff. After 
the mill-owners have played upon the credulity of the farmer for more than 
in to give him a home market and make him inde- 


thirty years 
— orn he is growing more and more dependent upon the 
pA year comes and goes. 
McKinley wall that has cut off the foreign market has reduced the 
— of farm products lower than they ha ve been in thirty-five years. There 
no resisting the inevitable decline and lower prices that obtain if this 
McKinley law is maintained. 


DNE the discussion of the McKinley bill Senator Colquitt 


HOW MARKETS ARE RESTRICTED. 


Let us further illustrate. The woolen manufacturers of the East demand, 
and they have received in this bill, much additional tection in order that 
the imports of woolen goods may be diminished. ere must these manu- 
facturers look for a market, since they do not and can not export? Necessa- 
rily to the South and West. Now, the worth of the Southern and Western 
markets to depends upon the ability of the West and South to buy 
woolen goods. This ability, of course, is in turn dependent on the ability of 
the West and South to sell their own products. 

These products are chiefly cotton and wheat. Wherearetheysold? Two- 
thirds of the cotton crop and one-fourth of the wheat crop have to find a 
market in E Whence the ability of the foreigner buy with us? 
His ability to sell to us. If we will not buy of him he can not buy of us; 
consequently, the more impediments at the instance of the woolen manu- 
facturers ut in the way of e ee Ip redi us the more impediments 
* I4 She: WI OF SOR woolen goods to tne West and the 
South. Just poy aay as he obtains the monopoly of the home market 

excessive taxes he diminishes its vaiue by g the ability 
the people to consume, 


THE SUPPOSED HOME MARKET. 
One of the great benefits of a protective tariff to the farmer, ever kept in 


sight and continually h ox by the protectionist, isthe “home mar- 
ket” tohim by the s balistic puen 
u 


and that alone. These ca 
* home market“ and protection,“ are expected to completely f 
ears of un! American citizens. Under cover of these be 


p y desire. 
It is the Government which just say sh: purchasers 
and who shall be sellers, what shall be bought and what shall be sold. Gov- 
ernmental control must be substituted for individual discretion in the use 
and disposal of private property. 
5 ped this So nome — this * ot rome "xe 

upon legislation e e who pay the taxes and lay 
MA aU] os che Mes ot Uu Mio Rd these same e, after 
themselves to the extremity of endurance, gointo this same “home market 
and pay more for thenecessaries of life w 
ifprotectionhadneverbeeninvented. Taxed to 
and taxed beires rper eq a buyer in it! 
an opportuni and taxed 
There isa double 
p is relieved of his money both times. Whether buys foreign or 
omestic wares is all one to him. , 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF FARM PRODUCTS. 

Between 1850 and 1880 our icultural exports increased 25 
percent yearly. Up to 1888 thereafter they only increased 3 
per cent yearly, and the increase since has been but little more, 
exceptin 1892, and this was entirely on account of failure of 
crops in the Old World, and in 1893 it again dropped below not 
only 1893, but 1890 and 1891 as well. Notwithstanding the im- 
mense of agricultural production in this country in the 
last decade, a million acres of new land being brought into cul- 
tivation, our export of these products for 1893 fell below 1883 and 
fell $15,000,000 worth below 1882. In 1881 we exported of the 
products of agriculture $730,394,943 worth. 

The yield of grain per capita has steadily decreased in this 
country, as has also the price, showing that the cutting off of 
our foreign market has in no wise been made good by any home 
market. In 1880 we produced nearly 10 bushels of wheat per 
capita, and it brought nearly $1 per bushel. In 1893 we pro- 
duced less than 6 bushels per capita, and it now brings but little 
over a half dollar per bushel. 

In 1880 we produced over 34 bushels of corn per capita; in 
1893 a trifle over 24 bushels per capita, 

LOSS OF MARKET. 

Nothing is more human, natural, or more a rule of business 
than that trade and barter will be done by individuals and na- 
tions where they can get what they desire and do not produce 
in sufficiency in exchange for thatof which they have a surplus. 
In other words,exchange is preferable to cash payments. is 
country always has produced mors farm products than necessary 
to supply the demands and needs of our own people, and the 
ability to dispose of this surplus in foreign countries and at 
prices which fixed the price for the whole has been the corner- 
stone of the prosperity of the American farmer. 

It has demonstrated several things: That the home market is 
not enough of itself to furnish employment profitably to our 
farmers; that the prices the home market pays, if left to itself, 
are not remunerative; that no encouragement through it is of- 
fered to reclaim and put in cultivation any more land; that the 
greater the foreign demand the greater the prices received, and 


vice versa. 

In view of these undisputed facts, it follows that any system 
that lessens this foreign demand for our farm products must 
necessarily be inimical to American agricultural interests; smd 
protection, which does this, can offer no relief, as I have already 
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shown. To use this surplus farm product in the lines of pro- 
tected industry would necessitate their increase at least five- 
fold, which would be marvelous in itself under any circum- 
stances; and, with protection, our manufacturers generally are 
hampered in any extension of foreign trade. 

I desire to the attention of Congress and the farmer to 
€ of this question: One, the temporary effect the pro- 
tective policy is having upon our markets and prices; and the 
other, its probable permanent character and the great danger 
that exists of the establishment on a solid basis of rivals for this 
important trade that we used to supply. 

nator Vance well expressed the truth when he said, upon 
this question of the loss of market: 

Great as is our country, fertile as is itssoil, thrifty and energetic as are its 
people, we have to learn that the world can live without us quite as well as 
‘we can live without the world. When we studiously legislate to exclude 
the products of mankind we must expect mankind to retaliate. 

And after giving the figures showing that our exports of farm 
products were decreasing Peu by year under protection, both 
actually and relatively,and that Europe and the countries that 
we had been supplying were getting their supplies from Russia, 
Australia, India, the Argentine Republic, etc., and that these 
countries were making tic stridesin grain production, he 
said of the McKinley biJl, which was then pending before the 
Senate: 

In the face of admitted and undeniable disastrous results, to propose a bill 
the only possible effect of which can be an aggravation of the evils of its pre- 
decessors is an outrage upon human patience and an insult to the intelli- 
715 19 not ecossary to illustrate this point, to go into 
Itisnot n ustra , to go into any ex- 
tended details or ta les; the fact is e isuta that our exports 
of have decreased very largely, that the grain products 
of foreign agricultural countries have very largely increased, 
and that they now supply the markets that we formerly supplied. 
In 1880 our exports of breadstuffs amounted to $288,000,000; in 
1889 to only $123,000,000—a loss of $165,000,000. 

In 1880 we sent to European markets 144,000,000 bushels of 
wheat; in 1888 we sent only 49,000,000. In 1880 we furnished 69 

r cent of the foreign wheat sold in European markets, while 
E 1888 we furnished but 22 per cent. 

In 1880 Russia exported for European markets 36, 000, 000 bush- 
els of wheat; in 1889 she exported 126,000,000 bushels—nearly 
ten times as much. In 1880 India sent to Europe 13,000,000 bush- 
els; in 1889 she more than doubled it. In 1880 the Argentine 
Republic exported to Europe 42,000 bushels; in 1889 this had 
reached over 8,000,000 bushels—nearly two hundred times as 
much, 

In 1893, although Europe had not fully recovered from the 
effects of the short crops, we sent there only 88,893,374 bushels 
of wheat, less by over 56,000,000 bushels than we sent in 1880. 
These same comparisons, with the same tendencies and results, 
might be made in all farm products, cotton, corn, live stock, 
etc., but sufficient has been given to show the way we are drift- 


ing. i 

The reasons for our decreased exports and the increase of 
those to the same markets by other countries are based upon 
simple business reasons. We have repelled and driven away 
trade, have in our tariff legislation d difficult and almost 
impassable barriers to the importation of foreign goods into this 
country, and foreigners as well as all other people get what 
they need, if possible, through exchange, and do not and will 
not willingly sell their commodities in one market for cash and 
take the cash and go to another country to expend it. 

The result of this policy on our part has been to not only drive 
our best customers—Euro —to other countries for their 
needed grain, but has induced them to stimulate its production 
in their outlying provinces, as Russia in Asia, England in India 
and Australia, etc., and our farmers for a fact are being brought 
into directcompetition with pauper labor. Ifthe effect of 
disastrous protective legislation would end with the end of the 
system we could now see the beginning of the end, as the sober 
second thought of the people will surely and swiftly condemn 
it,and the time of McKinleyism willbe looked upon as the black 
period ofour prosperity. But unfortunately the fire has started 
and can not be stopped; these countries will continue to produce 
grain and will compete with us in those markets. 

We can aid and improve our conditions by sensible legislation 
and the adoption of a wise system, but, in my judgment, can 
never fully repair the damage done to our farming interests. 
During saturnalia of protective havoc wrought since pro- 
tection became the corner stone of the Republican party the 
beneficiaries of it and of its trusts, combines, and monopolies 
have been as unconcerned over the injury to the farming inter- 
ests, severe and lasting as it is, as was Nero when he fiddled 
while Rome was burning. 

PRICES UNDER HIGH AND LOW TARIFFS. 
The reasons that I have given show that under low or reve- 


nue tariffs farm products will naturally and actually bring bet- 
ter prices, and has been the fact. I have already occupied 


so much time that I will not go at any length into this subject, 
and will confine myself to the one article of wheat, giving the 
prices for ten-year periods from 1850: 


Per bushel. 


. 66 
and going down under the effects of the McKinley bill an 
kindred legislation. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES. 


One of the fallacious and 1 arguments used by pro- 
tectionists to deceive the people is that prices of many articles 
of consumption and use have gone down, and they frequently 
refer to some period of low tariff and give prices, and then refer 
to the prevent lower prices and shout, Great is protection and 
McKinley is its profit“ No one, however, ever heard this 
argument used in a fair and candid manner, unless ignorantly 
for it is impossible, and protective le tion never did and 
never will lower the price of any article that is subject to for- 
Sigo oompa ne This is not its object. 

ese prices have lowered in spite of protection, and would 
be still lower but for it. There has been a general downward 
tendency in prices through greater efficiency in and more intel- 
ligence of labor, through Invention and labor-saving devices, 
and enlarged markets. These prices have gone down in free- 
trade as well as high-tariff countries, and any protected article, 
however cheap it may be and however much it may have gone 
down in priae, oan be bought cheaper outside than within our 


boundaries. The material question is not its present, as com- 
pared with its t price, but rather what ought it to be now 
and what could the consumer get it for if the tariff barrier should 
be taken down. , 


Horseshoe nails are now made by machinery, and more pro- 
duced in a minute than formerly in a lifetime, and can now be 
pongns much cheaper than when each one was hammered out 
by the blacksmith upon his anvil; but it is not only not protec- 

on that has wrong t its change, but if the tariff should be 
taken off they would be still cheaper. This is merely an illus- 
tration, but the same principle will apply all through. The 
fraud and fallacy of this argument is apparent when the protec- 
tionists argue that it will lessen the price of articles subject to 
foreign competition, and then turn around to the farmer, who 
has no such competition, and tell him that it will increase the 
prios of his products. This is a clear case of getting the cart 

fore the horse and asking intelligent and sober people toride. 
EXISTING TARIFF LAWS ALL OF REPUBLICAN ORIGIN. 

In considering the present business and financial condition of 
the country, it should not be torgotten thatevery tarif and rev- 
enue law on the statute books is absolutely and exclusively of 
Republican origin, and mostly passed against Democratic pro- 
test, and with a clear forecast of what the results would be. The 
Republican party can not escape responsibility for the passage 
of the McKinley bill or the odium attaching to the untold woe, 
devastation, and ruin it has eius fcd to our farmers, laboring 
men, and all material interests. It will take years to repair its 
ravages. 

PRICES RAISED ON DOMESTIC AS WELL AS IMPORTED MERCHANDISE. 


Ireferred incidentally to the fact that we only import about 
one-fifth of the articles subject to the tariff, that are used and 
consumed here, and that four-fifths are manufactured and pro- 
duced in this country,and the result is that for every dollar 

id into the Treasury of the United States monopoly puts $4 

nto its pockets, filched from the people, because protection al- 
lows them to add it to their prices, and the Government gets no 
benefit from it. This amounts to a fabulous sum, reaching mil- 
lions every day in the year. This is what protection is for, and 
is the mission of the Republican party. 
SUGAR. 

My idea of the correctsolution of the many ideas and theories 
as to the tariff relating to sugar.is to place a revenue duty on 
all grades, strike out all differential or other benefit to the 
trust, and repeal all bounty provisions. I denounced the Mc- 
Kinley legislation upon this subject, both in putting raw sugar 
upon the free list and in giving n bounty, and have had no oc- 
casion to change my mind. The purpose of the Republican 
party in putting raw sugar upon the free list was to lessen rev- 
enues, and thus make an excuse for the imposition of higher 
duties in directions that would help its friends; and the pro- 
vision putting a tariff on refined sugar, or that above a cortain 
standard, was to help the sugar trust, and the giving the bounty 
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was a deal to help pass the bill. The people never were in it 
or their interests consulted; but this party builded wiser than 
they knew, and showed the people that lessening tariff lessened 
rices. 

3 In my judgment there is no article upon which a tariff can 
be laid as cleanly as upon sugar if properly adjusted. tt will 
bring a needed revenue and be as little milked by monopoly and 
trusts as any other subject. It will cost the people something 
in the increased price, but for every cent so expended the Gov- 
ernment will get the full benefit and monopoly will not exacta 
nickel from the people. There is and never was any excuse for 
a bounty. It is wrong in principle and vicious in practice. 
There is no reason why the Southern planter should havea 
bounty on his sugar that does not exist to give one to the Iowa 
farmer on hiscorn. This whole legislation is simply a relic of 
Republican cussedness and lack of principle. 


LUMBER. 


On January 27, 1894, the lumber schedule being under dis- 
cussion— 

Mr. HAYES said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I represent one of the largest lumber manu- 
facturing districts in the United States. Itis the largest man- 
ufacturing interest there, and my home city claims the sawmill 
of largest capacity in the world, and thousands of men are em- 
ployed in this district in the industry; and, as a matter of 
course, I feel an interest in the question of the duty upon lum- 
ber. , 

It has been and is my desire to do anything in my power to 
foster and aid this business that can be done reasonably and 
justly within the principles I profess and believe to be for the 
general interest and that may be needed for its entire success, 
and I certainly would not knowingly do anything to militate 
against the interest of the great body of laboring men employed 
in our mills and whose prosperity is so essential to the general 
welfare of the whole 5 and neither have I any desire 
to injure the manufacturers, who, while being entirely human 
and desiring to make all there is in it, are high-minded, honor- 
able, public-spirited business men of the very best type. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. How far do you live from the 
timber lands of Canada? 

Mr. HAYES. A few hundred miles. Our lumber is floated 
down the 1 in log rafts, and manufactured along 
the banks of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Who gets the money, by the 
stumpage? 

Mr. HAYES. The 5 of the lands is owned by the mill 
owners exclusively, or practically so, although all mill owners 
are not such landowners. That is the situation. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. Are any farmers interested 
in the stumpage? 

Mr. HAYES. Yes; they are interested in it when they buy 
lumber for their homes and various farm uses. ButI can not give 
to the gentleman from Washington too much of my very lim- 
ited time. When the Mills bill was under discussion in the Fif- 
tieth Congress I took occasion to communicate with our lumber- 
men upon this subject and asked their desires in the premises, 
with their reasons for them, so that I might investigate the 
subject and, if possible, carry out their wishes. Their first an- 
swer to me was that they had nothing to fear from Canadian 
competition, and did not care about the duty one way or the 
other; but later I was advised by some at least of those who had 
so said, that they would like a duty. 

I will refer to the reason later on. This much to show my 
surroundings and the e Sa from which my judgment has 
been formed and my action is to be taken. Ido not propose in 
thelimited time at my command to discuss the threadbare fal- 
lacy and delusion that the foreigner paysthe tariff tax, of which I 
spoke at length heretofore in this debate, but I shall assume as 
an absolute verity, as it is, that the imposition of a duty on 
lumber adds to its cost to the consumer, and this being so, 
everyone in the whole length and breadth of the country feels 
it to some extent, and possibly more generally than with any 
other article upon which a duty is laid, and everyone must con- 
cede that this should not be, unless there is some strong reason 
or urgent necessity for it. 

I must confess that if any such reason or necessity has 
been pointed out or even suggested in this discussion it escaped 
my notice, and I heard the whole of the speech upon this ques- 
tion upon the other side, that of the able and eloquent gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. SHAW], himself a lumber manu- 
facturer. 

However, on the usual pretense, it would be that it was neces- 
sary to keep up the wages of the laboring classes, pay the dif- 
ference between the wages of our mill men and the pauper labor 


of Canada, or that the industry was of the infant variety and 
<> EXVi—05 


needed protection until it could get bei f stand alone, and be 
able to compete with the rest of the world. 

Neither of these positions has the slightest foundation. As 
a matter of fact our ordinary mill men have never received to 
exceed the lowest wages paid in the various other laboring oc- 
cupations in the locality, and in reality the average has not Seen 
as high; and there has never been the slightest disposition 
upon the part of the mill owners to contribute any part of the 
protection afforded by a duty to the men, but they have always 
paid just what they had to by reason of the supply and demand 
and no more. But itis not necessary to extend this argument. 
The pantioman from Wisconsin [Mr. SHAW] stated yesterday 
that he had investigated this subject, and that we no more 
to the common laborer in our lumber industries than did Canada, 
and I imagine there is no doubt of the correctness of his inves- 
tigation and conclusion. 

Neither have our workingmen got to the point of lost man- 
hood” where they believe they are mere serfs and dependents 
and that their whole existence depends upon the beck or nod of 
anemployer. We have, I am happy to say, none of that piti- 
able, ignorant class, whose petition from Streator, Ill., that 
should make any American blush for shame, was presented in 
the Senate by Mr. CULLOM of Illinois upon yesterday. This 
miserable system of protection builds up the manufacturers and 
strikes down the laboring man, and, carried to its natural conclu- 
sion, makes just such cowardly, cringing serfs and dependents 
unfit to exercise the rights, privileges, and duties of American 
citizenship. Iam inífavor of the highest manhood upon the part 
of our laboring men, and of that system of freedomin trade and 
business that makes him equal and a man, rather than a mere 
vassal attached to some bloated monopolyas a mere incident, 
without spirit, independence, or even thought. 

Now, what is there in the nature of the business that needs 
protection and aid? Absolutely nothing. Not a single one of - 
the arguments ordinarily made apply to it at all. It is nota 
new or struggling industry, butupon the contrary is, soto speak, 
upon its last legs; and it is only a question of a few years when 
the supply will be exhausted in thís country, and legislation to 
protect the forests, extend their duration, and restrain the 
ruthless rapacity of present owners, is vastly more needed than 
is the throwing of bouquets, through tariff taxation, to the most 
oprost and prosperous class of business men in the Northwest 
at least. 

Iam by no means sure that it would not be a good plan to en- 
courage importation and saye our own supply and carry it as far 
as possible into the future. The millions and billions of profit 
in the business will not get away, even if extended and spread 
out a little. 

There never has been any so prosperous and money makin, 
business in all the Northwest as the manufacture of lumber, an 
the whole country of the gentleman from Wisconsin, as well as 
my own, is studded with lumber multi-millionaires, and they 
are our Kony class, and it is a . to ask protection to 
them and this business at the expense of the great body of the 
users of lumber in this country. 

However, I do not believe that this duty or protection is 
asked or even desired by the Northwestern manufacturer of 
lumber as such, or from that standpoint; they have no serious 
competition from Canadia; but it is asked by those who own 

ine lands, and these lands are substantially all owned by lum- 

r manufacturers, although all manufacturers of lumber donot 
own such lands, as I stated in answer to the gentleman from 
Washington. I found upon my home investigation, before 
mentioned, that those who finally wanted aduty on lumber were 
those who had pine lands, and that the other manufacturers did 
not desire it. 

I have received within the last few days a letter from a lum- 
berman of my district, a large operator, unusually able, intelli- 
gent, and discerning, and who withal, like the rest, has grown 
rich at the business, protesting against a duty on lumber on the 
ground that it only addsto the price of the stumpage, thus in- 
creases the price, benefits alonethe comparatively few pineland 
owners without helping the manufacturer or his employés. 
He also very pertinently suggests that the consumer oughtto be 
heard from and considered. It was said upon the other side that 
the reduction of duty on lumber by the McKinley bill, as was 
the case, did not lessen the price of lumber, but that it is actu- 
ally higher now than before this reduction. This is a sample 
protection argument, in that it seeks to take advantage of the 
existence of some fact as proof of the benefit of the system, re- 
gardless of any question of the effect of the law upon the fact. 

I do not think any sane man would claim that this result was 
the effect of this provision in thelaw, or that any nt reason 
to that end can be given, but that it would be found in ordinary 
business reasons, and possibly affected quite materially by a 
practical trust existing among lumbermen, aud who frequently 
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hold meetings in Chicago and arrange prices, etc. If the effect 
of lessening the duty was to increase the ques to the great army 
of consumers in the country what a blunder was committed, and 
the Republican tariff tinkers should have increased rather than 
reduced the tariff on lumber; made it, in fact, harmonious with 
the other features of that bill, and still further reduced the price 
to that great and neglected body, the consumers. 
TRUSTS. 


One of the greatest latter-day accompaniments of a protective 
tariff isthe trust. It is an excrescence that is eating into the 
vitals of the prosperity and resources of the country, and is 
bleeding the people at every pore, and it needs prompt and 
vigorous treatment. Practi 15 and outside at least of a very 
few articles, it can not exist or flourish without the aid of pro- 
tection. 

Protection allows joer competition to be shut off and the 
locai competition is stifled by a combination which limits pro- 
duction and regulates prices, and it is not at all uncommon to 
see establishments in the combine entirely close, thus lessening 
occupations and work, and still share in the profits of the com- 
bine, or, more properiy speaking, steal. It is, of course, not 
absolutely impossible ta combine ht take in the whole 
world, and so tariff makes no difference; but it is obvious that 
it would be impracticable and too unwieldly to work. I do not 
imagine that all the trusts that existand are fostered by our grem 
of protection are known, but the gentlemanfrom New York | Mr 
WARNER], than whom no better authority lives, has compiled 
a list of one hundred of them. Iwill call attention toonly afew 
of them that relate to articles in more common use, and will 
give the promeHon they enjoy. The people take no comfort at 
all with them. 


Crovery profitable but wages have been con- 
tinnaliy cut down. 


Cotton duck. -..-.-. 10. ona 22 nnn LLL ll 
Cotton thread 
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of the McKinley bill was fol- 

the formation of the United States 

Trust, which at once cut down produc- 
prices, 


The 
Gines 
and turned labor adrift. 
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DANGEROUS TENDENCIES. 


One of the very first effects of the increased tariffs made 
necessary by the war of the rebellion was the marvelous in- 
crease of wealth 3 its beneficiaries, and millionaires became 
plenty, and this was followed by their advent into politics as 
such when a lowering of duties was threatened; and they soon 
absolutely controlled the Republican party and shaped its poli- 
cies, uad possibly have insidiously acted within the Démo- 


cratic party. In any event our legislative bodies are now filled 
with the products of protection, many of them men who would 
never have been heard of politically but for their money, and 
whose every interest in legislation is to watch their own inter- 
ests, and by cosperation protect and advance the combines, 
trusts, and monopolies which nero and which own them. 

They form in effecta moneyed aristocracy, and with their grow- 
ing powerand the power of money they are inimical to our formof 
governmentanda dangerous menace to the welfareand prosperity 
of the people, if not to their liberties. It is entirely safe to say 
that no man should be intrusted with the law-making power that 
is interested pecuniarily and directly in matters that will be 
effected by legislation, and more and more is this true when his 
interests, through trusts or monopolies, are directly opposed to 
those of the great body of the people. This condition is the out- 
growth of protection, and will fall with it. 

PROSPERITY AND INCREASE OF WEALTH UNDER THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS. 

I had intended to "x of the relative prosperity and the in- 
crease of wealth and its distribution in the ditferent periods of 
our history as affected by low and high tariffs, but the time al- 
ready occupied precludes any extended remarks on this subject, 
or the use of tables. I will, however, make some general state- 
ments that are true as facts, and that can be demonstrated from 
official sources and statistics. 

The country has had vastly more 
revenue than protective systems. The average production of 
farm labor has been greater, and the prices of farm products 
higher, and the wage earner has received a greater proportion 
of the finished productfor his work. The distribution of wealth 
is far more equitable and general undera revenue tariff. There 
are vastly less millionaires created, but vastly more millions 
distributed among the people who create the wealth and who 
are entitled to it. The protected States have increased in 
wealth far faster than the agricultural ones, and even far more 
than mere assessment rolls would indicate, as in the older States 
land values reached their high-water mark years ago, and do 
not add to the aggregate amount, while in the agricultural ' 
States these natural increases largely make up the assessed 
amounts. In increase of actual and made th there is no 


neral prosperity under 


comparison. 
This is an interesting and instructive subject, and I regret 
time does not permit me to exploit it more at length. A high 


rotective tariff unquestionably at first stimulates production. 

he apparent profit is tempting, but all 5 demonstrates 
that the prosperity caused by this activity is delusive. Over- 
production is brought about, prices have to fall, industries have 
to close, labor is disorganized and vainly seeking employment, 
and strikes and panic follow; the sae d necessarily, and from 
business reasons. The effect of the McKinley bill aptly illus- 
trates these conditions, and it and its effects ought to be a suffi- 
ciency of this character of legislalation for this generation at 
least. 

NECESSARIES AND LUXURIES. 

One of the incidents that show the tendencies of the two sys- 
tems is the different manner of taxation of luxuries used by the 
wealth of the country and taxation of the necessaries life 
that are essential to the great body of the le in common, 
rich and poor alike. The trend of the McKinley bill was to bur- 
den the necessaries of life and lighten taxation on luxuries, and 
the trend of the Democratic party, and as carried into the Wil- 
son bill, is in just the opposite direction. 

MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS, 


I had hoped to say something on the question of mortgage in- 
debtedness and the A vd D tariff 8 of the * 
lican party thereon, but will content myself by reading an ed- 
itorlal from the Chicago Herald: 

IOWA UNDER M'KINLEYISM 

Th prosperity 4 ufac- 
Vc easy coms DE OPAN A eins ee IRIURE Cantal he tae GERE 
their agrioulvurel surplus. This is very large and ate fair exchange prices 
in Euro markets it would make Towa Ons of the richest States in the 
however, Iowa is ableto 


very scarce in Europe 
admitted to this country, Iowa bids «^ gous in Eu- 
up gold 
ce 


cre are now incurring new — 

indeb ess on their farms and homes at the enormous rate of 850,902,370 a 
ear, exclusive of floating debt. As will be seen from these figures, this rate 
constantly on the increase: 

Iowa farm and home mortgage debt incurred in 1880.............. 828, 005, 000 

Iowa farm and home mortgage debt incurred in 1890.............. 50,902,000 
This iz for new ah t7 filed in Iowa during the years named. The 

number filed in 1880 was 38,928; in 1890, 53,882. 
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The total amount of farm and home mortgage indebtedness incurred in 
Iowa from 1880 to 1890, as given in the Federal census, 1s largely in excess of 
the total assessed given in the 


to! value in 1891 of all lands and lots in Iowa, as 
report of the State auditor. Here are the figures: 
Total amount of Iowa farm and homemortgages from 1880 to 1890. $431, 288, 000 
Total assessed value of Iowa lands and lots, 1891. 376, 181,000 


55, 107, 000 


From these official it appears that if all the lands and city lots in 
Iowa had been sold at auction in 1891 the proceeds would have come over 
$55,000,000 short of sa: the real estate mortgage debt incurred during 


policies. It must be recollected that this does 


The Porter census does not give the number of foreclosures or the value 
of lands from which the owners have been evicted, but it puts the existing 
mortgage debt, exclusive of what has been settled by foreclosure or other- 
wise, at $104 a head of population. The comparison necessary to show 
what this means will be found in the subjoined table: i 
Per capita. 


Private farm and home mortgage debt of Iowa..................... UT 00 
Public debt of Turkey 87.20 
Public debt of German Empire........... 
Public debt of Great Britain and Ireland 
Public debt of Russia 


These figures are also com from the Eleventh Census. S 
be a they are not to challe: by Republicans, and we leave 
ey Republicans to explain how itis that, with all the misgovern- 
ment of the unspeakable Turk, the people of Turkey have to Lag oaoa only 
about one-third as much for public debt as the people of Iowa have to pay 
for private debt under Repubiican policies. 
FREE RAW MATERIALS. 

It is known and all statesmen that therecan not 
be prosperity in manufacturing without extended mar- 
kets and competition and business in the world at largo, and it 
is also known and recognized that this trade and business can 
not be secured by our industries if they are hampered by taxed 
raw materials and the cost of their product thus enhanced. 

The true principle, the one that is the corner stone of Demo- 
cratic faith and that will ultimately triumph, is free raw mate- 
rials, tariff on the finished product d on this concession, and 
with revenue as its object, when our industries will be enabled 
to compete in the markets of the world, demand will be en- 
larged, more labor will be uired, and required will ob- 
tain better wages,and general prosperity abound. 

CONCLUSION, 

As I intimated in the beginning, it is not to be expected that 
this or any bill ever adopted will absolutely suit me or anyone 
single individual, but I hasard nothing in predicting that the 
Democratic will evolve a bill that will be a step in the 
right direction and toward the establishment of & system based 
on tariff for revenue only, that its workings will be so satisfac- 
tory to the people that the good work will go on and ultimately 
triumph, and bring peace, prosperity, and equality in its train. 

The barriers raised by years of continuance of a vicious sys- 
tem can not be all broken down at once, and the fears, preju- 
dices, and interests made by this system can not be overcome 
with one blow. For myself I am content to accomplish what 
can be donein reason toward the establishment of a eorrect and 
just principie, and to bear in mind that we need and must have 
revenue and shall work to perfect the bill on these Lines, con- 
1 favoritism and demanding equality for all before the 

W. 
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SPEECH 


or 


HON. T. J. HUDSON, 


OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 13, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the 
Government, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HUDSON said: A 
Mr. SPEAKER: This bill is not in any material sense satisfac- 


tory to the Populist party, nor do I believe that it fairly re 
sents the views of a majority of this House or the 5 


e. 
In the first place, there is in the general make-up of the bill, 
as amended by the Senate, a recognition of the doctrine of pro- 
tection distinct from its revenue features. WhileMcKinleyism 
does not wholly triumph, in the of this bill it has 
tted to withdraw from the field, with all its forces. march- 
in solid phalanx, and its camp equi arms,and banners. 
bill demonstrates to the world be controversy thatthe 


combines and trusts are stronger than the masses of the le 
at this time. The combines and trusts dictated the McKinley 
bill and every essential feature of it. 

And the combines and trusts have been able through the Sen- 
ateofthe United States to thrust this unjust, and in many senses 
contemptible, bill down the throats of the American people. 

The Populists confronting this bill are in somewhat the same 
condition of the Red Cross night of Edmund Spenser's 
Queen. If wehelpslay the monster **Error"—'* serpent, h 
woman"—represented bythe McKinley bill, we shall be compelled 
to enter the home of old wizard Archimago, represented by the 
Gorman bill The company is dangerous,turn which way we 
may. : 

I, bas been well said by a great independent thinker that it 
would be difficult to frame a more pernicious measure than the 
McKinley tariff.” 2 

** Tt'robsthe laborer and producer, while it enriches the com- 
bines. 

It makes millionaires and paupers. 

It has done more to build up classes and widen the social lines 
than any measure that was ever passed by an American Con- 

ess. 

It has done more to corrupt politics, and been the foundation 
of more jobbery than grew out of the war for the Union, ex- 
cepting only the false financial schemes and follies. Like a 
blighting and withering simoon, it has swept away the homes 
of millions, built up the false system of crowding our cities and 
towns with an unhealthy growth and an unstable population. 

Protection, so called, rendered farming unprofitable; 
driven from out the hearts of our rural population the love of 
the old homestead, and set the faces of our farmer's sons city- 


ward. 

In all ages the rural population, the tillers of the soil, have 
ever been the reliable faithful supporters of good government; 
always the last to complain or to take up arms against wrongs 
and oppressions. 

Protectionists promised us better prices, and our farms fell 
off in value and our products fell down in price. 

Manufacturers and combines grew rich and farmers and 
laborers grew poor. 

Instead of giving employment to American labor and better 
prices to our producers, a million tramps, homeless wanderers, 
are to be found in our fair country. 

It is well known thatour Populists are in favor of relieving 
necessity from the burdens of taxation and in favor of placing 
it upon property, wealth. We were not satisfied with the Wil- 
son bill, but it was in many, very many respects better than the 
McKinley tariff, and because it was a step in the right direction: 
we supported it. s 

Now, we must vote or keep silent on a measure which is ex- 
tremely obnoxious to us in many respects. Not to vote is cow- 
ardice and an evasion of our obligations as we understand them. 
Therefore we prope to record our votes as we think the best 
interests of the country demand at this distressing hour. 

As Populists, we stand for the interest of the people; the great 
majority, the common poopie as well as the protected classes. 

It has been suggested to us, and the arguments in support of 
the suggestion carried with them much apparent wisdom—that. 
as a political maneuver it would be best for Populists to defeat 
this bill, and defeat all tariff legislation, if possible. 

In our judgment, to do that would leave the country in an un- 
certain and distressing condition fora year or more, without a 
ray of hope for better times. 

This we as patriotic representatives could not do, even if by so 
doing we should greatly add to our numbers as a political or- 
ganization. 

The distressed of the country must be provided for first and 

litical policies settledafterward. We feel that there is some 
ope that the passage of this bill, bad as it is, will give employ- 
ment to idle hands and food to hungry stomachs. 

Therefore duty impels us to take this unpleasant step. 

We want and demand,and shall continue to demand, free 


sugar. 
We shall also continue to demand thai all articles necessarily 
consumed by the toiler shall go upon the free list. : 

Much boasting has been done by advocates of the McKinley 
tariff of the resuits of the reciprocity clause in that measure. 
There is no foundation for that boasting. 

The reciproeity clause of the law has not opened up & market 
for the products of thefarmers, or miners, or common laborers of 
thiscountry. Nothing could be further from the truth. On the 
otherhand, the treaties entered into have brought to this coun- 
Mss in farm and plantation products. : 

ere has our wheat, or corn, or cotton, or beef and pork 
pee a market by this reciprocity? Echoanswers, where? It 
true a few manufactured articles have gained a market; that 
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is all. To the people of the United States let me say that this 


reciprocity clause was added to the McKinley tariff as npe 
coat, to hide the bitter of the pill you were required to swallow. 
Why not 1 with the countries that would buy your 
farm products? The answer is that that would not pay the manu- 
facturer. This bill does give us free lumber, free binding-twine, 
free agricultural implements, cheaperclothing, and isonly worse 
in one respect—the sugar schedule. I do not propose to try to 
deceive myself or the American poopie: - - 

I think the pue trust gains by this bill over the McKinley 
law. Certainly it does not loose anything. Sugar will come 

her to the consumer, not a particle of doubt about that. 

tis probably true that the revenue was needed, but there is 
no possible excuse for the bonus giron the trust in this bill. 
The trust grew up under the McKinley law, it is true, bat the 
American people were against this unholy trust and elected a 
Con pledged to take away from that trust its advantage, 
and a majority of the Senate betrayed the ple. 

This bill, however, will prove an object lesson. It will show 
gig aec pes meansatax. When we goto buy our sugar at 
an advanced price we will all exclaim, '' ere is that fool who 
said protection is not a tax?" 

'There is one more vital reason why we can support this bill, 
and that is it recognizes the income-tax principle, which is & 
most important feature, and, if for no other reason, every true 
Populist can defend his su pn of the bill on that ground. 

In my judgment this b. somewhat preferable to the Mc- 
Kinley tariff, without the income-tax clause. With that clause 
added there can be to me but one course left open. 

One more thought and I am done. It is an admitted fact that 
the result of the McKinley law was fast reducing the revenues of 
the Treasury, consequently to a certain extent excusing the issu- 
ing of bonds, interest-bearing bonds, and increasing our burdens 
to an uncertain extent. 

We are informed and led to believe that this bill will, when 
once in operation, avoid any pretense of an excuse for issuing 
further bonds. 

Our party is unalterably opposed to the issue of interest- 
bearing bonds, 

Upon the whole, we best discharge our duty to our people by 
aiding in doing something, gaining even a small advantage 
and placing the failure to do better atthe door of those whose 
duty it was to listen to the voice of the American people. 

I could pay willingly 2 to 4 cénts more per pound for sugar if 
the Government got the benefit of the whole tax, but with my 
poo le I rebel against robbing the widows and orphans for these 

e in human misery who form the sugar trust. I warn the 
trust that the fiat has gone forth, you are doomed. Pile up your 
infamy and tax the people heartlessly if you will, but the day is 
at hand when the voice of the American people will be heard, 
and you will be buried under an avalanche of honest ballots. 
You shall not rob us for profit long. 


Pacific Railroads—Claims and Debts, 
SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday and Thursday, August 15 and 16, 1894. 


under consideration the bill (H. R. 7477) making 
. — 77 ME deficiencies in the ec rn AURA 102 the 1 
ending June 20 J8 l. and for prior years, and for other ag with an 
ame ent adopted by the Senate appropriating 81,809, 70 to pay a judg- 
ment in ta vor of the Southern Pacific Company 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question now before the House is upon the 
Senate amendment appropriating $1,800,000, in round figures, for 
the transportation of United States mails, military, military 
stores, Government supplies, etc., over the Southern Pacific 
Railroad system for a period of about four years, commencing, I 
believe, on the Ist of April, 1885. For the amount in question, 
the Southern Pacific Company obtained a judgmentatlaw against 
this Government upon proceedings authorized by law, and the 
p entwhich was rendered in its favor has been affirmed by the 
ted States Supreme Court. The com 


pany, therefore, has a 


valid claim at law against the Government for the whole amount 
involved in the amendment. 

I wishit to be understood at the outset, that in opposing the 
payment of the judgment of which I have spoken, we do not in 


any way challenge or impugn or criticise the judgment or any 
action of the court. We do not deny the renditíon of the serv- 
ice, and we do not "ental the amount awarded therefor by 
the judgment ofthe Court of Claims. But we assert and insist 
that the judgment should not be paid by this Government be- 
cause of the equitable right existing in favor of the Government 
or, more accurately Jo pre , about to accrue in favor of the 
Government, which will justify the application of the amount 
of this judgment as an offset against a very much greater obli- 
gation of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to the Govern- 
ment. 

To establish this position it will be necessary for me to review, 
at least in outline, the history of this Southern Pacific Company, 
and its relations to the Central Pacific Railroad Company, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, and a certain copartnershi 
consisting of Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, an 
Crocker. 

BUILDING THE PACIFIC RAILROADS. + 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company was incorporated un- 
der the laws of California on the Ist day of June, 1861; the gen- 
tlemen whom I have named being its promoters, and afterwards 
vest ming the owners of nearly, if not quite, all of its capital 
8 ; 

Upon this subject I refer to the testimony of Leland Stanford 
before the Pacitic Railway Commission, reported on pages 2655 
and 2656 of volume 5 of the report of that commission, in which 
he says that the stock of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
was divided among his associates and himself to the amount of 
over $13,000,000 each, and that in addition to the stock so re- 
ceived by these associates through the Contract and Finance 
Company, each of them purchased more of the same stock from 
the company. His attention being called to the fact that re- 
ports of the company sow that up to the «year 1879 the total 
outstanding stock of that company was not more than $54,000,- 
000, he testified: 

ThenIhad pose deed $13,000,000; I donot remember the exact amount. 
I bought up, and continued to buy up other stock and paid for it, 

It therefore appears that of less than $54,000,000 worth of stock 
of the company outstanding these four associations owned, col- 
lectively, more than $52,000,000, the fair inference from the tes- 
timony being that they owned nearly, if not quite all, of the is- 
sued stock. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company, as is universally 
known, was given Government aid for the construction of its 
road in the form of land and bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment. The land grant amounted to about 8,000,000 acres, ex- 
clusive of the right of way, 400 feet in width, from Ogden, in U! 3 
to Sacramento, in California, and a bond subsidy of somethin 
more than $27,000,000,as security for the repayment of whi 
the Government reserved a statutory lien upon all of the prop- 
erty and assets of the Central Pacifie Railroad Company. 

In addition to all this, the Government authorized that com- 
pany to issue first-mortgage bonds upon its road and property 

an amount equal to the Government bond subsidy, thus mak- 
ing the Government lien a second mortgage and subordinate to 
the first-mortgage bonds. 

Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and Crocker became 
the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and in 
the exercise of their powers and opportunities as such direct- 
ors, they organized a construction company, nominally a cor- 
poration, but really a mere agency of their copartnership. 

This construction company was a close cor tion, of which 
these men were the only stockholders. As directors of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company they made contracts with them- 
selves to the amount of $120,872,569. 69 for the construction of 
the Central Pacific Railroad. The total cost of construction to 
them was $58,301,83. 85, leav to the directors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, as the net result of their fraudulent 
contracts with themselves, a ET profit of $62,570,697.84, which 
was delivered to themselves as individuals in the form of stocks 
and bonds of that company by their own votes as directors of 
the company. 

These facts are set forth on page 82 of the Pacific Railway 
Commissioner's report, which I may more accurately describe 
as Executive Document No. 51, of the Fiftieth Congress. 

The stocks and bonds which they so voted to themselves fraud- 
ulently, in violation of their trust, were subject to the Govern- 
ment’s statutory lien for the repayment of the bond subsidy given 
to aid in the construction of that company’s railroad. 

These four gentlemen whom I have designated as copartners 
devised various schemes and very ingenious methods and com- 
binations of methods by which they succeeded in e 
themsolves all surplus assets and earnings of the bond - aiĩded 
Central Pacific Company. 

It is unnecessary for me to review these methods and processes. 
It is enough to state that such methods and processes were suc- 
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cessfully resorted to by them, and to refer the House to the com- 

plete and tay pope report of the Pacific Railway Com- 

mission, to which ve referred as Executive Document No. öl. 

In 1878 Congress being satisfied that the rights of the Gov- 

ernment, under the original act granting the land and bond 

subsidies, of which I have spoken, to this company, were being 
violated with impunity, and that the company would be insol- 
vent when the time came for paying the second-mortgage bonds, 
availed itself of a right reserved in the original act to make 

more stringent and effective provisions for the creation of a 
sinking fund out of the earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
to meet its bonded indebtedness at maturity. 

* Observing the chronological order, which is rather difficult 
in following the tortuous methods and devious ways of the co- 
partners, I should have stated that in the meantime the same 
copartners had organized the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, the Southern Pacifie of Arizona and the Southern Pa- 
cific of New Mexico, for the construction of railroad systems 
in California, Arizona,and New Mexico, connecting with a line 
of railroad from New Orleans, through the State of Texas, to 

El Paso, making another continuous overland railroad. 

In the construction of this latter system of railroads the co- 
artners used the assets which they had fraudulently diverted 
rom the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and borrowed from 

the latter company whatever means it still retained. ‘The 

Central Pacific Company also loaned its funds to its officers to 

enable them to construct the Southern Pacific, a competing line 

across the continent." (Report of Commissioner Pattison, page 

144.) 

Then, as directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
and for the purpose of diverting the earnings of the Central 
Pacific Railr Company to themselves and of defrauding this 
Government, they leased their own , constituting the 
Southern Pacific system, to the Cent acifie Railroad Com- 
pany at a rental that yielded them 13 per cent per annum upon 
the value of the roads constituting tbat system. The Central 
Pacific Railroad Company continued to operate both systems 
until the Ist of April, 1885, when the old methods of diverting 
the assets and earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad system 
were abandoned for a new and equally ingenious plan. 

TWO POCKETS or THE SAME MAN'8 CLOTHES.” 

The Southern Pacific Company, which is the claimant here, 
was incorporated just prior to that time for the purpose of leas- 
ing both the Central and Southern Pacific systems of railroads. 

This Southern Pacific Company was organized by the copart- 
ners, the widow of Mark Hopkins, as his successor in interest, 
controlling his share. 

It is and has always been a close corporation, owned by these 
copartners and theirestates. Thereal purposes of its organiza- 
tion were to limit the penc t of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company to an amount annually that would be just sufficient to 
meet the absolute requirements of the law against that company, 
and to evade all of the conditional requirements of the so-called 
Thurman law of 1878. It also enabled these four copartners to 
absorb and appropriate to themselves whatever surplus earnings 

-might result from the operation of that road. 

It had a furtherípurpose. The Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, which had been operating the Southern Pacific Railroad 
system under a lease made prior to April 1, 1885, earned alarge 
sum of money from this Government upon mail, military, and 
other transportation contracts. It had demanded payment for 
the money due, amounting to more than $1,500,000, but, although 
the company recovered a judgment for the amount, Congress, 
exercising its sovereign discretion, decided that this claim of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company should not be paid until 
that company should make some satisfactory provision for the 
payment of its second-mortgage bonds tothe Government. 'The 
avoidance of such demands on the part of the Government in the 
then future undoubtedly constituted a further inducement to 
the organization and substitution of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for itself in the operation of the two railway systems. 

The Southern Pacific Company, judged by its organization 
and character, by the fact that it is a close corporation, entirely 
owned and controlled by these copartners and their estates, 
having not the slightest vitality in any direction or for vas pur 
pose, save by their will, is, and always has been at best, but a 
mere agency of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, or of the 
copartners of whom I have spoken. It has no separate or inde- 
pendent existence, save and except in the mere appearance re- 
sulting from the pursuit of the lifeless forms of law, without 
the purpose of exercising any of the rights or powers accorded 
by law to corporations. 

Now, sir, I hold that it is unimportant in sq whether this 
Southern Pacific Company be the agent of the 8 Pacific 
Railroad Company or of the copartners. If it be the agent of 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, then the judgment which 


it has obtained againt this Governmentis really and substantially 


a judgment in favor of the Central Pagific road Compan. 
and its collection would be restrained by a court of equity if it 
were against a private citizen instead of the Government under 
the 5 to which we appeal as a reason for refusing to 
pay it now. 

Judge Payson, who is the attorney for the Southern Pacific 
Company for the collection of this very claim, expressly admit- 
ted the substantial identity of these two companies in his testi- 
mony or statement before the Committee on 3 1 
read from page 112 of that committee’s report of hearings, from 
which it appears that on April 10, 1894, Judge Payson said: 

The Southern Pacific Company has leased the Central Pacific for ninety- 
nine years, upon the payment of a certain amount of mone REEL. 
and whether there is any provision of the lease between the Central Pacific 
Company and the Southern Pacific Company as to these outside expenses I 
do not know, but Ishould say 8 it does not make any 7 . —— 
what the contract is, because substantially the shareholders of one are the 
shareholders of the other, and it is lite paying out of one pocket into another 

he same man's clothes. 

ONE POCKET INSOLVENT, THE OTHER AFFLUENT. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company is confessedly insol- 
vent. Its authorized representatives and officers so declare to 
us freely and fully. It is about to make default in the payment 
of obligations to this Government aggregating $77,000,000, to 
cover which we have securities of less than $10,000,000 in value 
above their incumbrances. Of course, upon the showing that 
this Southern Pacific Company, which was organized to accom- 
plish certain inequitable purposes of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, is in fact a mere agent of that company, no law- 
yer and no business man will claim for a moment that it should 

allowed to collect this judgment for $1,800,000 against ajudg- 
ment debtor to whom its principal is about to become indebted 
in the sum of $77,090,000, without any possible means of paying 
this vastly greaterdeb:. But let us assume that it is an agency 
of the copartners who organized it, who own and control it, who 
use it solely for their own purposes, who have made it a close 
corporation, of which they are the only members, and the only 
stockholders. ; 

In that case the judgment should not be paid, because these 
very stockholders and their estates are doublyliable to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States for the entire debt of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, as the exclusive, or practically ex- 
clusive, owners of the stock of the Central Pacific Railroad at 
the time when the obligations of that company to this Govern- 
ment were incurred. They are liable under the laws of Califor- 
nia, the place of the incorporation of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, for whatever deficiency may remain on account 
of the debt due to the Government after the assets of the com- 
pany shall have been applied to the satisfaction of the debt. 

The payment of the amount now claimed by the Southern 
Pacific Company would be a popni to these copartners and 
their estates, andithesameequitable right of set-off exists against 
those copartners in favor of the Government which exists ust 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, or rather which will 
exist against each and all of them when the obligations to the 
Government shall mature. But the statutory obligation of these 
copartners as stockholders of the Central Pacific road Com- 
pany is not the most important, nor the most surely available 
obligation to which the Government may resort against them. 
They have diverted to their own use, according to the showing 
made before the Pacific Railway Commission, enough of the as- 
sets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to pay the entire 
bonded debt of that company to the Government. They must 
account for those assets or their ultimate proceedsand pay them 
over to this Government, to the extent of the Government's 
claim st the company, whenever the company shall make 
default in the payment of that claim. 

If, therefore, the insolvent Central Pacific Railroad Company 
should not be allowed to collect from the Government its ma- 
tured claims for transportation, why should the directors of that 
company who, by fraudulently diverting its assets to themselves, 
have rendered it insolvent, and have deprived it of the power to 
pay its obligation to the Government, be allowed to make such 
collection? Equity was intended to relieve legal debtors against 
all such wrongs and hardships as would be involved in permit- 
ting the collection of purely legal judgments under such circum- 
stances. Equity would not allow it as between a private debtor 
and creditor, and equity demands that we, as representatives of 
the people, shall exercise our unquestioned power to accomplish 
the ends of justice by temporarily staying payment, justas they 
would be accomplished in a court of equity iu a contest between 
private persons. 

Although the Government made alegal defense against this 
claim when it was before the Court of Claims for adjudication, 
it has never had its day in court upon any of the equitable de- 
fenses which I now suggest. The Government could not to- 


day assert any of these equities against this company because 
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the obligation to the Government upon which and out of which 
these equities will arise has not matured. But the confessed 
insolvency of the Central Pacific Railroad GO e is sufficient 
akku ier AOS SODIR ORO „W in this case is 
merely the sound and honest exe of our discretion, until 
the claims of the Government shall mature and an opportunity 
be offered to have all of the relations of these copartners and of 
these corporations, to each other and to the Government, fully 
revealed, considered, and adjudicated. 

This claim was fully heard and considered by the Committee 
on Appropriations of this Congress, upon a full showing made 
by the attorney representing the company here. 'l'he Commit- 
tee on Appropriations after a full hearing decided that the claim 
should not be paid at the present time. We should not now, 
upon a few moments' consideration, reverse the deliberate judg- 
ment of our Committee on Appropriations and. recklessly pay 
$1,800,000 which we know will, either directly or indirectly, find 
its way into the pockets of men who are debtors of this Govern- 
ment to the amount of $77,000,000, 

Thursday, August 16, 1894. 
The House having under consideration the same bill and amendment— 

Mr. MAGUIRE said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: In the few moments to which I am necessarily 
limited I can do little more than attempt to clear up.some con- 
fusion in the minds of gentlemen resulting from the peculiar 
business systems of the copartnership which is the beneficiary 
of this amendment—the real Southern Pacific Company. It is 
2 mere begging of the question for gentlemen on the other side 
to discuss the sacredness and solemnity of a judgment of the 


United States Supreme 9 this Government. We do 
not question either the sac or the correctness of the 
judgment. : 


We admit that it is in all respects correct, and as binding 
upon the conscience of the peopleof the United States and their 
representatives in the Government here as any judgment in an 
action at law can be upon the conscience and honor of a private 
citizen. We do not seek to discredit the judgment in any way, 
nor do we seek to evade any of its obligations. We simply as- 
sert that equities exist in favor of the Government of the United 
States which will speedily mature and which are more than suffi- 
cient to offset the judgment against the United States. We say 
that they ought to be submitted to a court of equity and decided 
before the Government shall be compelled to pay to a mere 
agency of an insolvent debtor of the Government nearly $2,000,- 
000 upon a purely legal obligation, simply because that debtor 
had the advantage of having its claim mature before its debt 
matured. 

EQUITY FREQUENTLY STAYS EXECUTIONS ON JUDGMENTS AT LAW 

Such equitable relief azainst judgments at law are very com- 
mon in ordinary contests between individual citizens. There is 
nothing harsh or unusual in such a proceeding, whether insti- 
‘tuted in a court of equity, having power upon proper alle 
tions and proof to restrain the issuance of executionsupon judg- 
ments at law, or to a Congress of the United States, having 
power, without resort to the courts, to stay the paymentof such 
a judgment until the equities relied upon can be determined. 

Gentlemen have asked why these equities were not long ago 
asserted by the United States Government; why they were not 
ponen as a defense to the suit brought upon this claim in the 

urt of Claims. Myanswer is, because a legal claim which has 
not yet matured can never be set up as an equitable defense in 
an action to enforce a legal obligation which has matured ac- 
cord to its terms, The d pa holding a le obligation 
which matured is entitled toa judgment at law establish- 
ing the legal liability of the debtor; but when that judgment 
has been rendered and the creditor is about to enforce it, by 
execution or otherwise, the debtor has a right to a to 
equity to restrain any attempt on the part of the judgment 
ercditor looking to such enforcement, upon a showing that for 
such reasons as exist in this case it would be unjust and in- 
M cirea to permit him to enforce his judgment. 
he gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] has cited the 
statement of Judge Payam; the attorney for the Southern Pa- 
eile Company, before the Committee on Appropriations, when 
he was pl on behalf of that company for the allowance of 
this claim. Mr. Payson, in that statement, said that the Pacific 
Railway Commission had exonerated the original directors of 
theCentral Pacific Railroad Company from the charge of wrong- 
fully diverting funds or assets of that company. I stated then, 
in answer to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. N], that 
Judge Payson'sunsworn declaration to that effect is a contra- 
dietion of the findings and sworn testimony. reported by the 
Pacific Railway Commission. I now refer the gentleman and 
the House to page 82 of the Commission's report, where it 
will be found that the majority of the Commissioners have made 


a djrect tinding that, through fraudulent contracts made by 
these men as directors of theCentral Pacific Railroad Company 
with themselves, they diverted to themselves more than 3627 
000,000 of the assets of the Central Pacitic Railroad Company. 

The evidence further shows that they did not stop with the 
making of fraudulent contracts for construction. Their methods 
of diverting the funds and assets of that company to themselves 
commended itself to them by the large profits which it yielded, 
and they continued for many years to divert the gsas well 
as the assets of that company to themselves by similar means. 

INNOCENT STOCKHOLDERS—INNOCENT PEOPLE. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] fears that wa 
are doing an injustice to innocent stockholdersand bondholders 
of the Southern Pacific Company, by withholding this money 
from that company, because of the alleged sins of four of the 
principal stockholders. 

The gentleman's. concern about innocent stockholders and 
bondholders of the Southern Pacific Company is entirely ground- 
less. There are nostockholdersof that company other than the 
copartners and the legal representatives of such of them as are 
deceased. It is and always has been a close corporation—cor- 
porate only in name and form, but not in substance—and there 
are no bondholders to be affected, for the very excellent reason 
that that company, which was organized for the sole purpose of 
diverting the earnings of established railroads to the kets of 
its promoters, never issued any bonds, and never owned any rail- 
road property upon which to issue bonds. It is a mere lessee of 
the two systems, a mere private sponge, the function of which 
is to absorb the surplus earnings of the two railroad systems. 

The rent which it pays to each of the companies whose roads 
its leases represents all that the stockholders and bondholders 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company and the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Compan look to. The payment of this claim 
or the failure to pay it cuts no figure whatever with the stock- 
Holgers or the bondholders of the companies that own these 
roads. 

Mr. ee we have heard a great deal about the innocent 
stockholders and innocent bondholdersof the Pacific Railroads,. 
and they are constantly paraded in all their helplessness and 
misery before us whenever any attempt is made tocurb the tyr- 
anny or injustice of the great magnates of these railroad systems, 
but they are not eerie dan present when their companies are 
being defrauded of their assets or when their rights are being 
trampled upon by these same magnates. 

There are, unquestionably, such stockholders and bondholders 
connected with the Central Pacific Railroad Company and the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, but I venture to assert that 
there are none such connected with the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. But if there were, the misfortunesof the innocent stock- 
holders and bondholdersof these gigantic monopolies should not 
cause us to entirely forget the rights of the innocent people. of 
this nation who for thirty years have been made the victims of 
their corporate extortion. 

STATEMENTS ON THE PACIFIC RAILROADS, 

Mr.S er, I have had occasion to present these questions 
more y before the Committee on Pacific Railroad 
discussion of the proposed bill for the funding of the debts of 
Central Pacific Railroad Company and other Pacific railroads. 
I desire to present and print in connection with my remarks - 
here the arguments which I made before that co ttee upon 
this subject. 

On June 4, 1894, I made the following statement: 

REMARKS OF HON. JAMES G. MAGUIRE BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE OX 
PACIFIC RAILROADS, MONDAY, JUNE 4, 1894. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: The 
bill now before the committee provides for funding the debts 
of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads by issuing 
Government bonds to take up the present mortgage indebted- 
ness of both of those railway systems, the bonds to bear inter- 
est at the rate of 2 per cent per annum, and to be payable at 
intervals for the period of one hundred years. 

I understand that there is also a’ proposition before the com- 
mittee to fund those debts in a period of fifty years by the issu- 
ance of 3 per cent Government bonds, 

I protest against the adoption, at this time, of any funding 
measure, because: 

First. The etfect of such a measure will be to release the per- 
sonal assets of the directors and stockholders of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company from all liability to the Government on 
account of the present mortgage indebtedness of that railroad 
system. 

peri The security offered to the Government for the pay- 
ment of the new series of bonds to be issued under the proposed 
funding act is wholly inadequate to insure the payment of the 
bonds, and is no better than the securities which the Govern- 
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ment now has the right to apply to the satisfaction of the mort» 
gage indebtedness. 

Thirdly. Because both funding propositions extend over a 
period far in excess of the lifetime of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, which will expire, by the limitations of its char- 
ter; on the ist day of June, 1911, and which is incapable under 
the laws of California of either contracting or meeting any obli- 
gation extending beyond the term of its legal existence. 

Fourthly. Because proceedings are now in i progress and about 
to be taken by the Department of Justice of this Government to 
enforce the personal obligations of stockholders and directors of 
the Southern Pacific road, in the matter of the bonded in- 
debtedness of that road, which should not be interfered with by 
any legislative action until such legislation shall become abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the rights and interests of this Gov- 
ernment. 

Such legislation is not now necessary, because there is a sink- 
ing fund, created under the Thurman act and other laws, which 
wili be sufficient to meet all of the bonds falling due dur g the 
year 1895 and a part of the year 1895, thus rendering it wholly 
unnecessary for the present Congress to make any provision for 
funding the debt, and unwise to make such provision in view of 
the rights of the Government which will be interfered with if 
not waived by such Us igre 

In what I shall say I will deal entirely with the Central Pa- 
cific Railway system, because I have had little occasion to study 
the management of the Union Pacific system, and, as to that sys- 
tem,.the appointment of Governmentdirectors by the President 
of the United States has probably placed the country more fully 
in ion.of the facts necessary to intelligent action on your 
part in dealing with it. 

Addressing myself to the first ground of objection, it will be 
necessary for me to review, in outline at least, the history of 
the construction and management of the Central Pacific Railroad 
and its branches; Suey | shall contend thatthe directors of 
that railroad company, by means of fraudulent contracts with 
themselves, amassed enormous fortunes which are now subject 
in equity to the payment of the entire bonded debt of that rail- 
road system, and w are much more than sufficient to satisfy 
that indebtedness. ; 

THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company was incorporated under 
the laws of California on the Ist day of June, 1861. Its pro- 
moters were Leland Stanford, C. P. Huntington, Mark Hopkins, 
E. B. Crocker, and Charles Crocker. These promoters consti- 
tuted at that time a copartnership, the contemplated business 
of which was the construction and operation of a system of rail- 
roads, including a transcontinental road. For the purpose of 
carrying out the per of their enterprise which consisted of the 
transcontinental line, they organized the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, reserving to themselves absolute control of its 
business affairs and stock. 

For several vears prior to that time, Government aid for the 
construction of a transcontinental road had been advocated in 
Congress, and the military necessity for more closely connecting 
the eastern and western borders of our country, caused by the 
outbreak of the e improved the prospect for se- 
curing such Government aid, and for the location of the aided 
line entirely within the region that remained loyal to the Union 
in that struggie. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company, under the direction 
of this copartnership, at once entered the field. as a competitor 
for Government aid in the construction of such a road with such 


success that in the act of July 1, 1862, providing for land and: 


bond. subsidies for the construction of such a road, it was ex- 
pressly named as one of the companies to be subsidized. 

Unlike the Union Pacific Company, which was incorporated 
by the act of July 1, 1362, the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
while securing all of the privileges and subsidies provided for 
in the act, was left entirely to the private control of its stock- 
holders and its privately chosen directors. 

The immensity of. the work of constructing a railroad across 
the Rocky Mountain and Sierra Nevada systems was greatly 
overestimated by Congress, as well as by the people of the coun- 
try, who knew very little of the region to be traversed, and the 
princely subsidies: given to the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
gs! Pede Jas eres to that overestimate. 

bond subsidy given to the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany forthe whole length of its road from Ogden to Sacramento 
averaged $36,000 per mile. In addition to this it was given an 
anmes of land comprising, if consolidated, a territory 734 miles 
in length by 20 miles in width. In addition to all this the com- 
pare rmitted, by an act in 1864, to mortgage its 
and franchise to private capitalists to the extentof another 
$36,000 per mile. 
Of the entire distance, not more than 200 milescould becalled 


mountain building by any liberality of construction; and of the 
maining 537 mil 


re es, three-fourths was built upon the natural 
grade upon which a slight embankment of light soil was thrown. 
up for the purpose of leveling the surface, at an entire cost of 
construction not exceeding $25,000 per mile according to the 
then prevailing market value of materials and labor. 

The mountain building was in places very expensive, but upon: 
the whole the Government bond subsidy, independentof the pri- 
vate mortgage of whichI havespoken, and independently of the 
land subsidy, must have been sufficient to construct equip 
the entire road, leaving the amount secured by the first mortgage 
and by the sale of the granted lands as a surplus, if the work of 
construction had been honestly and economically performed. 

The gross earnings of the road have been at all times suffi- . 
cient to yield a handsome net return above the honest and eco- 
nomical cost of operation, measured by the market value of re- 

airs, supplies, labor, etc. But the books of the Central Pacific 
Railroad mpany show that.the large gross earnings were for 
several years almost entirely absorbed by extravagantly. high 
expenses of repair and operation, and for, years show that.such 
expenses more than consumed the gross earnings, making an ap- 
parent showing of loss instead of profit in the operation of the. 


Itis upon thisshowing of enormous cost of construction, equip- 
ment, re and operation that the representatives of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company now ask this Government for 
unusual leniency in dealing with its obligations to the Govern- 
ment; in abandoning its legal and equitable claims against the 
stockholders and directors of that. company, and in making 
liberal provisions for the continued control of that road by its 
original promotersand their successors in interest. 

d upon this showing, Mr. Huntington the other day said 
to this committee, referring to the relations existing between 
the Government and the Central Pacific Railroad Company: 

The Government has rea; all the benefits and the present shareholders 
little or n 1 tale caress e Government has done everything for itself 
in this matter, but it has done nothing forme. I have paid more thanI 
have got out ot this property. 

INCORPORATING PIRATES. 

Looking back over the history of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, its construction, equipment, and management, we find a 
ready explanation of this apparent paradox. The Central Pa- 
cific road. Company was absolutely controlled at all times 
by Messrs. Stanford, Huntington, Hop and Charles Croker 
(Mr. E. B. Croker, a silent partner at the beginning, died atan 
early date in the enterprise). These gentlemen were copart- 
ners, and the company was a mere agency of their copartner- 
ship. They organized the contract and finance company, a cor- 
porama in form, but in fact a mere agency of the copartner- 
ship. 
Tis stock was entirely owned by the copartnership of which I 
have spoken. As directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany these copartners entered into contracts with this dummy 
contract company, which they owned, for the construction of the 
Central Pacitic Railroad and its branches at prices sufficient to 
absorb all of the available assets of the Central Pacific Railroad 
pc open including. the first and second mortgage bonds of 
which I have spoken. : 

The Contract and Finance Company, acting under the absolute 
control of these copartners, procured the actual work of con- 
struction to be done at the lowest possible cost, and the differ- 
ence between the contract price and. the actual cost (which it 
was their duty as directors to save to the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company) was divided among the directors dealing with 
each other as copartners. All this has been shown in various: 
proceedings by the testimony of the gentlemen whom I have 
named as copartners. 

It appears very conclusively in the testimony and reports of 
the Pacific Railway Commission, which investigated this whole 
matter in 1887; it also ap by the testimony of Charles 
Crocker, and Leland Stanford in various proceedings, and it 
substantially appears by the statement of Mr. C. P. Huntington, 
made before this committee about ten diys ago. 

While presiding as a judge of the superior court of San Fran- 
cisco, I had occasion to take the: testimony of Charles: Crocker 
and of several other persons connected with the: Central and 
Southern Pacific Railway systems on the very question of the 
relations of these gentlemen to each other and to David D. Còl- 
ton, who for some years was admitted toa smallinterest—I think 
a one-ninth interest—in their copartnership. 

In the course of the testimony of Charles Crocker a deposi- 
tion was produced which had been subseribed and sworn to by 
him in another proceeding some four years previously. 

In that deposition Mr. Crocker expressly testified that he and 
Huntington, Stanford, and. Hopkins had always been.copartners 
in the railroad business; that the railroad companies which had: 


been organized incorporate forms were mere agencies of the co 
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tnership; that these corporations had always been controlled 
by the copartnership and used and treated as mere agencies, and 
that the profits resulting from the enterprises conducted by or 
in the name of the corporations had been divided among the co- 

tners according to their interests. The testimony of the 
nominal presidents and directors of several of the side corpora- 
tions was to the same effect precisely, so far as the management 
and control of those corporations was concerned. 

ASSETS FRAUDULENTLY DIVERTED. 

It has been conceded by all of the promoters of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company, living and dead, that they contracted 
with themselves for the construction of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road and its branches. The evidence of this is very clearly set 
forth in the report of the Pacific Railway Commission, and itis 
admitted by Mr. Huntington in his statement to this committee. 

These gentlemen, admitting that as directors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company they had made contracts on behalf of 
that company with themselves, attempt to justify that course 
by the statement that, as directors of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, they could not find anybody else to deal with; 
that they took the contracts on better terms than they could get 
anybody else to take them, and further said that 

When it is said that they were trustees, if they did occupy such relations, 
it was merely technical, for they represented only their own interest on both 
sides, there being no one else concerned in the transaction. They me 
the incorporators of the company that was to build the road, subscribed for 
its stock, and were the only subscribers. 

(See message of President Cleveland accompanying report of 
Pacific Railway Commission.) 

Ol course the relation of the Central Pacific Railroad to the 
Government in the matter of its obligation to pay the second- 
mortgage bonds issued by the Government, in addition to its 
obligation to the holders of the first-mortgage bonds, makes the 
claim that the directors were responsible to none but themselves 
for their contracts with themselves absurd, and, under well-set- 
tled and universally applied principles of equity jurisprudence. 
their contracts e with themselves while they were acting as 
directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company are presumed 
to have been fraudulent, and the burden of proof rests upon 
them, ih equity, to prove, by a preponderance of evidence, that 
those contracts were in all respects fair and just. 

The existence of a copartnership relation between these di- 
rectors strengthens the presumption of fraud, and raises the 
transactions to the bad eminence of fraudulent conspiracies. 

But it is not necessary to rely upon the presumption of fraud 
in dealing with the contracts of which I have spoken. Thereis 
direct and abundant evidence that such contracts were fraudu- 
lent and were entered into upon a prearranged purpose to divert 
the funds and earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
to the private pocketsof the copartners, and thatthey were used 
effectively to completely aecomplish that purpose. 

The most immediate available evidence of the fraudulent char- 
acter of these contracts is contained in the testimony accom- 

nying thereport of the Pacific Railway Commission, but there 
D oiber and ample evidence of it in the testimony given in va- 
rious cases by the copartners themselves. 

For a general summary of the fraudsin these contracts shown 
by the evidence, I respectfully refer the committee to page 82 
of the report of the Pacific Railway Commission, from which it 
appears, as nearly as can be ascertained by the commission from 
the evidence, that the total amount paid by the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company for construction was $120,872,529.69; that the 
total cost of construction was $58,301,831.85, leaving a surplus 
profit on the construction contracts, to be divided among the 
copartners, of $52,570,697.84, all of which was paid in the stocks 
and bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. Of this 
payment the majority of the commission says: 

All of this consideration was paid to Stanford, Huntington, Hopkins, and 
Crocker, and was voted to themselves by their own votes. 

As a concrete sample of the frauds which characterize all of 
these construction contracts, I cite the case of the construction 
of the California and Oregon Railroad from Delta to the State 
line, as set forth by the Pacific Railway Commission on pages 
79 and 80 of its report. It there appears that the contract price 
of the section of that road built under contract with the Pacific 
Improvement Company was $8,340,000, while the total cost of 
construction was only $3,505,609.32. This contract price was 
paid in stock and bonds of the Central Pacific i Com- 
pany, voted to the Pacific Improyement Company (really to the 
copartnership) by the votes of Stanford, Huntington, and 
Crocker. This single transaction shows a diversion of nearly 
$5,000,000 of the assets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
to the copartnership. But that is not all. It further appears 
by the report that the California and Oregon Railroad was mort- 
gaged for $11,800,000, and noaccount of the money secured by this 
88 seems to have been made to the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company out of the assets of which the road was built. 


The early contractsof this series were made with the Contract 
and Finance Company, which was disincorporated in 1875, al- 
though it had been marvelously prosperous, and althoughthe field 
of its peculiar usefulness was still open toenormousprofits, a new 
corporation called the Western Development Company was or- 
ganized to take its place and toserve the purposes which it had 
served so well, during the period of its existence, as an ncy 
for diverting the earnings of the railroads controlled by the co- 
partnership into the pockets of the partners. 

DESTRUCTION OF EVIDENCE. 

The books of the Contract and Finance Company have not been 
accessible to any of the courts or commissions that have at- 
tempted to investigate these contracts. They suddenly disap- 
pear, and the suddenness and mystery connected with their dis- 
appearance indicates very conclusively that they were destroyed 
by the direction of the copartners in order to cover up the evi- 
dence of fraud which they furnished. They would show the 
earnings of the copartners upon the fraudulent contractsawarded 
by themselves as directors of the Central Pacific Railroad. 

The Pacific Railway Commission took the testimony of all 
persons supposed to have any knowledge of those books, and its 
sum of that testimony on page 77 of its report is certainly 
interesting. But the destruction of these books doesnotin any 
way militate against the case of fraud which can be made by the 
Government against the directors of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company in the making of these contracts; because, as I 
have said, the prorumpuon comes to the aid of the injured party 
and requires the trustee dealing with himself with respect to 
the trust transactions to show that his dealings with himself 
were in all respect sfair and honest. Besides, there is other evi- 
dence sufficient to affirmatively show the fraudulent character 
of these contracts. 

UNLAWFUL USE OF MONEY. 

Again, it appears that this copartnership, for the purpose of 
covering up its fraudulent transactions, and for the purpose in 
some cases of 8 additional favors from State and munici- 
pal governments or of preventing adverse action by such gov- 
ernments, or the pursuit of remedies against them for srog: 
doing, have expended large sums of money unlawfully for whi 
they should be made, as directors of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, to account. 

On page 84 of the Report of the Pacific Railway Commission 
appears a summary of evidence taken by that committee, show- 
ing an expenditure of 84, 818,355.67, a great t if not all of 
which the commission declares to have been doubtless used in 
influencing elections and for other improper purposes. 

SYSTEMATIC AND CONTINUOUS FRAUDS. 

The methods pursued in dealing with the Contract and Fi- 
nance Company, preceded by similar transactions with the firm 
of Charles Crocker & Co., were immediately succeeded by simi- 
lar dealings with the Western DevelopmentCompany, and when 
this latter company had carried on its unhallowed business as 
long as it was deemed safe to continue it, it was disincorporated 
and the Pacific Improvement Company was organized by the 
same co ers for the same purpose. Shortly after the or- 
ganization of the Pacific Improvement Company a new method 
of diverting the earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany was devised, namely, the organization of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company of Kentucky, to which the Central Pacific Rail- 
road was leased at a rental so low as to yield nothing to the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company beyond the unqualified re- 
quirements of the law. All advantages secured by this lease 
passed through the Southern Pacific Company into the pockets 
of the same copartnership which owned and controlled the latter 
company. 

The evidence taken by the Pacific Railway Commission shows 
that, not only in the matter of construction, but in all repair 
work and supplies for the Central Pacific Railroad Company, 
the latter company was required to pay exorbitant prices to 
these side companies, which, as I have stated, were mere agen- 
cies for the diversion of its funds and earnings to the copartner- 


ship. 

Now: sirs, I claim that there is accessible to the Government 
prima facie evidence against the directors of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, whom I have designated as copartners, suf- 
ficient to show that they have fraudulently diverted enough of 
the assets and earnings of that company to satisfy the entire 
bonded indebtedness for which this Government is responsible. 

The members of that copartnership have become multimil- 
lionaires by the processes which I have outlined, and they hold 
to-day the ultimate proceeds of those diverted funds in quantity 
and value ample to satisfy all of the bonded indebtedness of 
the Central Pacific Railroad. 


INVOLUNTARY TRUSTEES. 


I hold that they are involuntary trustees of those ultimate 
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proceeds for the satisfaction of the purposes to which the di- 
verted funds should have been applied, namely, the payment of 
Lhe bonded indebtedness of the road. 

There can be no question about the . of the princi- 

le of equity jurisprudence Which holds the person diverting 
unds which should be applied to a particular p as an 
involuntary trustee of those funds for the purpose from which 
he diverts them and for the benefit of the persons to be either 
enriched or relieved by their proper application. And equity 
will follow the diverted funds through all transactions into 
which those funds and their proceeds pass, and will hold the 
ultimate proceeds of tho:e funds to be trust property in the 
same sense in which the diverted funds would beif still held by 
the wrongdoer and for the same purposes to which the funds 
should have been devoted. 

It is said that the diverted funds were mingled with other 
funds properly belonging to tbe copartners, and that the ulti- 
mate proceeds, of which I now speak, are very largely the pro- 
ceeds of private funds honestly invested. But, sirs, the ming- 
ling of the trust fund with other fundsdoes not inany wey ope 
ate to the prejudice of this Government. It was not the t of 
this Government that funds to which it had an equitable right 
were mingled with other jose funds and used for private pur- 
poses. Faut attaches the trust character to the ultimate pro- 
ceeds of the entire investment of which the diverted funds, or 
their proceeds, constituted a part, and the whole is subject to 
the equitable claim of this Government. 

The fact that the Central Pacific Railroad Company, with 
which the Government contracted, was absolutely controlled by 
a copartnership, which stood behind the corporation preventing 
the execution of itspromises and obligations to the Government; 
ihe fact that these directors were the copartners controlling 
the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and used it as a mere 
dummy to extractland and bond subsidies from this Government 
for their benefit; the fact that these directors confessedly con- 
tracted with themselves for works of construction and re and 
for p ey for the Central Pacific Company; these 
facts alone gue rise to the presumption in equity that the con- 
tracts were fraudulent, and putsupon the directorsand their suc- 
cessors the burden of proving that they were fair and honest. 

Beyond this it appears affirmatively, and with practical con- 
clusiveness, from evidence available to the Government, that the 
contracts were aetually fraudulent and that vast sums of money 
were diverted through them to the copartnership. 

Upon these facts the ordinary rules of equity jurisprudence 
afford ample means for the protection of the Government against 
the consequences of the wrong by which the payment of the 
debt was avoided. 

The fortunes of the directors, including the assets of those 
who are dead, are more than ample to satisfy all of the demands 
of the Government, and should be resorted to while they are 
available. These rules of equity are rigidly applied and en- 
forced in ordinary cases; why should we abandon them in this 
case? Them tude of a fraud does not in any way modify the 
rule of equity epplying to it, and there is no conceivable reason 
why we should to assert our equitable rights in this case, 
save ana except that we be deterred by the magnitude of the 

raud. 
NO ADVANTAGE IN FUNDING THE DEBTS. 

The fun of the debt will estop the Government from pur- 
8 its equitable remedy against the fraudulent directors of 
the Central Pacific Company and against their estates. 
Why should the Government cut off this ample remedy by fund- 
ing the debt which ought to be paid, and which would have been 
paid but for this fraudulent diversion of funds? What consider- 
ation is offered to the Government as a compensation for aban- 
doning this plain and sufficient remedy? t security is of- 
fered to the Government as a substitute for this remedy? Ab- 
solutely no is offered which is not now either at law or in 
equi subject to-the Government's claim. The funding bill 

l postpone this accounting $o anao, future generations. It 

will result in the ultimate payment of the entire second-mort- 

e indebtedness of the Central Pacific Railroad Company b 

e Government at an absolute loss; and, worst of all, it will 
perpetuate the monopoly of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany upon the industries and commerce of the entire Pacific 

lope; yes, and of the East as well, in all of its dealings with 
the West. 

In addition to this equitable remedy, there is a legal remedy 
against the stockholders of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany of California, under which the Central Pacific Railroad 

mpany wasorganized. Under the lawsof California the stock- 
holders of the Central Pacific Railroad Company are personall 
liable for the proportion of the debts of that corporation which 
their stock bore to the entire stock of the corporation issued at 


the time of the transaction. That legal remedy is, however, not 


available until the assets of the corporation have been first ex- 


hausted, and that legal remedy, as well as the equitable remedy, 
will be forever lost by the passage of any funding bill, or of any 
bill such as is proposed. 

Now, as to my second ground of objection to the eee 
funding bill: The act of 1862, under which the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company accepted its subsidy of land and bonds, not 
merely the aided portions of the Central Pacific Railroad, but 
all of its branch lines and other property are immediately sub- 
ject to the claim of the Government upon default in the pay- 
ment of any of the bonds. More than this, the act of 1862, ERA 
ing the grant of lands, provides that the act may be added to 
altered, amended, or repealed at any time, having due regard 
for the rights of the companies accepting its terms. Under 
that provision Congress has a right to so amend that act as to 
prevent the issuance of aiy further patents to the nt lands 
until the bonded debt shall be paid, and this regardless of any 
transactions which the directorsof the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company may have entered into with themselves or with other 
persons concerning such land. 

These rights existing under the law as it now stands are 
broader and afford more complete security for the payment of 
the bonds than the proposed mortgage to be made upon the 
| erc de of the funding bill. We would therefore gain abso- 

utely nothing by funding, and we would surrender the only 
means that in my judgment this Government will ever have 
available to enforce the payment of that bonded indebtedness. 

CENTRAL PACIFIO INCAPABLE OF CONTRACTING BEYOND JUNE 1, 1912, 

Now,as to my third ground of objection, it is only necessary 
to say that the Central Pacific Railroad Company, which isa 
corporation existing under the laws of the State of California, 
was organized on the Ist day of June, 1862, for the period of fifty 

ears, a period absolutely fixed by the laws of California as the 
limit of corporate life in that State. 

It is impossible, under the laws of California, to revive that 
corporation orin any way to extend its legal existence or to 
transfer its rights or obligations to any succeeding corporation, 
save and except that before the expiration of its charter it may 
sell its property, and that after its demise its debts may be paid 
through a process of trusteeship established for the benefit of 
the stockholders. It has no right or power to contract for the 
performance of any obligation to be performed after the ter- 
mination of itslegal existence, and it will have no power to per- 
form any such obligation after that time. 

It is, therefore, idle for this Government to make any funding 
or other settlement of the Central Pacific Railroad's bonded in- 
debtedness which shall require a period of more than sixteen 
years forits completion. Any contract on the part of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company ieri ae the terms of a funding 
measure beyond that period would be ultra vires and void. 

EXISTING RIGHTS SHOULD NOT BE DISTURBED, 

As to my fourth objection to the funding measure, I need say 
only that the time is now nearly at hand when the legal and 
equitable remedies of which I have spoken against the stock- 
holders and directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
will be available to the Government. Why should they be in- 
terfered with? Why should the Attorney-General be hampered 
in such proceedings as he may now under the law be enabled 
15 aao in order to enforce the payment of these Government 

mds? 

Mr. BELL. Have any steps been taken to enforce the apan 
sonal liability of the stockholders of the Central Pacific - 
road—most of them, I believe, are dead? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not know of any such proceedings hav- 
ing been taken against any of the stockholders, except such 
steps as have been recently taken by Attorney-General Olney 
against the estate of Leland Stanford. Iknowthat he has caused 
a claim to be presented against the estate of Leland Stanford for 
the sum of $15,000,000, as the proportion of Mr. Stanford's liabil- 
ity as a stockholder for the debt of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company to this Government. 

The question is asked why these steps were not taken long ago; 
why they were delayed until this period, when the bonded indebt- 
edness of the Central Pacific Railroad Company is about to fall 
due, and to a time when the enforcementiof such legal and eguita- 
ble remedies must be extremely embarrassing because of the 
proximity of the maturity of those bonds. Ican only answer that 
by the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of the United States inst the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, rendered in 1878, and which the Pacific Railway Commis- 
sion very aptly denominates unfortunate, it was decided that no 
such suit could be maintained by the United States Government 
to recover „ assets from the directors until after 
the maturity of the debt. 

The result of this decision, as stated by the Pacific Railway 
Commission, is as follows: 


The United States can not sue because the debt is not due. Thecorpora- 
tion wil not sue because itis controlled by the wrongdoers The stock- 
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| holders dare not sue because under the laws of California they are per- 
! sonally liable for the obligations of the company. 

The rule laid down in that decision has sheltered the directors 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company. for more than a quar- 
ter of a century from. the consequences’ of the fraudulent acts 
which I have merely outlined. 

Now that the time is rapidly approaching when they can be 
compelled to account for those transactions, and either prove 
that they were fair and honest or pay over the proceeds which 

'they wrongfully secured by these methods, why should we 
hasten to enact laws relieving themof their legal and equitable 
responsibilities? Should wenotrather wait until their contem- 
plated default in the pereo: of the second-mor bonds 
shall make them and theirassets subject to the equitable claim 
of the United States, founded upon the wrongs involved in di- 
verting the funds of the Central Pacific Railroad Coney 
through contracts with themselves, and until their legal liabil- 
ity as stockholders shall be enforceable under the laws of Cali- 
fornia? Nothing is to be gained to the Governmentof the United 
States by the passage of the funding bill. We have nothing to 

in, but everything to lose by such a course, and we have noth- 
g.to lose and everything togain by allowing the law, asit now 
stands, to fix and determine the e of these people and 
their estates to the United States Government. 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 

But greater than all questions concern the collection of 
the debt of the Union and Central Pacific s is the future 
of railroading. Shall the railroads of the future be private mo- 
nopolies or public highways? Asprivate monopolies they have 
mercilessly levied tribute upon the industries and commerce of 
the whole people of this country. They have built up and de- 
stroyed cities and towns by arbitrarily furnishing or denying 
railroad facilities to them. They have enriched their favorites, 
engaged in commercial or industrial Ss Soap by a system of 
special contracts. which gave them unfairddvantages over their 
d pcm and they have ruined their opponents, political and other- 
wise, by unjust discriminations inst them. 

They have levied tribute for transportation without regard 
to the value of the service involved, and measured only by the 
necessities of the shipper or the advantages to him of having 
his goods immediately transferred to the point of consignment. 
In other words, their standard of freight charges has been 
‘all that the traffic will bear." They have made the shippers’ 
profit a supreme test in the matter of fixing freight charges. 

The pros HEX of inland communities has served but to en- 
rich the relie monopolies controlling their transportation. 

These general suggestions apply to all railroads which are 
under the absolute control of private companies or individuals, 
but they have special application to the Pacific railrouds. The 
people of the Pacific coast have been for twenty-five years at 
the mercy of these monopolies. They have waited patiently, 
but not without anxiety, for the day of accounting and readjust- 
ment which they $a might bring relief to them. 

How shall that relief come? Clearly not by a mere change of 
private owners of these roads. That might afford some indi- 
vidual satisfaction, but it will bring no substantial relief to the- 
people of California. It would leave the same system in oper- 
ation with the same common motive of human avarice to arbi- 
trarily fix conditions of service and transportation rates. Ilook 
for no philanthropy in the private operation of railroads, Mo- 
nopoly power is a. resistless temptation to monopoly: exactions 
with most men. And the men who are strongly inspired, by 
sentiments opposed to avarice are very unlikely, under present 
conditions, to me the controllers of railway systems. 

'The way out ot our present difficulty must be by the elimina-: 
tion of the monopoly element. in g. re, then, 
does the monopoly lie? Manifestly in the right of way and road - 
bed. Cars and locomotives could be multiplied, concentrated, 
and distributed, according to the requirements of business, 
more freely, more rapidly, more satisfactorily than could the 
common trucks and wagons of the old n period if 
railroads were as free to the competition of all common carriers 
as are the turnpike roads. The railroad is but an improved 

ublic highway. It is but the turnpike road with rails laid upon 

t for the accommodation of new and better and swifter vehicles. 
Why should the turnpike road be maintained by the public for 
9 advantage of the whole people and the improved 
road which the exigencies of modern industry and commerce 
absolutely compel the people to use be made the private mo- 
nopoly of individuals and companies engaged. in transporting 
the peop'e and their freight? 

Tam. not in favor ofthe operation of railroads by the public, 
because such operation is not er in order to do away 
with the 9 Perfectly free and open competition of 
fre tke operators is the safest and most certain means of secur- 


the bestinterests ofall. Such competition will always give 
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to the people the best service that can possibly be rendered at 
the minimum of cost, while affording a constant stimulus to all. 
compauar common carriers to vie with each other in affording 
the bestand safest means of transportation at such minimum of 
cost. Such service I am very certain, and I believe the experi- 
ence of the world demonstrates the correctness of this view, 
would be much better and much cheaper than any publie service 
which could possibiy be furnished. The solutionof the railroad 
monopoly prohon ies in making the right of way and road- 
beds of all railroads public highways in the fullest sense, and in. 
allowing private carriers to freely compete with each other for 
traffic over such roads under conditions and limitations fixed by 
publio authority. 
. FOREOLOSE THE MORTGAGE. 

In January, 1895, the first installment of the bonded indebted- 
ness of the Central Pacific’ Railroad Company will fall due, and 
during the year 1895 something over $6,000,000 will acerue, and 
alike amount of thefirst-mortgage indebtedness will fall due dur- 
ing the same year: 

There is money enough in the sinking’ fund, created under 
legal requirements; ie que with obligations of the Govern-- 
ment which muy be offset against the second-mortgage obliga- 
tions falling due to the Government, to pay all of the first and 
second mortgage bonds falling due within the year 1895 and for 
a rem of the year 1896. $ 

t is therefore quite unnecessary; in any view of this matter, to 
take any action during the present Congress that will in any way 
interfere with the present legal and equitable rights of the Gov- 
ernment ust the direotors or stockholders of th» Central 
Pacifio road Company. 

Mr. KYLE. It is claimed—Ido not say that it ismyopinion— 
but it is claimed that the sinking fund created under the Thur- 
man act must all be applied to the payment of first-mortgage 
bonds; and that none oí that fund can bə applied to the payment 
of the second-mortzage bonds of the Government. What is your 
opinion on that pri ition? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. IT have not looked into that question. It 
seems to have been conceded always that the sinking fund so 
created wus to bo applied to the payment of both first and sec- 
ond-mortgage bonds, I was not aware that any such question 
had.arisen,and I am not prepared to answer it. But if my view 
of the whole matter be correct, it would really be better for the 
Government if that position be correct, because if none of the 
sinking fund can be applied to the payment of second-mortgage 
bonds, then we may expect that the company will make default 
in the payment of those bonds as soon as the first installment 
shall fall due in January next,and this will immediately open 
upall legal and equitable remedies of the Government b 
the directors and stockholders, which remedies would otherwise 
= „ in abeyance until the exhaustion of the sink- 

g fund, 

As the Government will be obliged to pay the first-mo O- 
indebtedness of the Central Pacific Railroad, if it shall take the 
road on foreclosure, or allow for its payment out of the assets of 
the road, in case the road shall be sold upon such foreclosure, 
it does not matter ultimately to the Government to which mort- 
gage the sinking fund shall be applied. So that, in my judg- 
ment, the rule which will hasten the commencement and con- 
clusion of legal proceedings against the directors and stock- 
holders. will be most advantageous to the Government. 

Mr. BELL. What, if any, specific remedies do you suggest 
to the committee as à substitute for the funding measure. now: 
under consideration? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I propose that there be no Congressional in- 
terference: with the existing contraetural relations between the: 
Government and the Pacific railroads; that the obligations of 
the companies and of their directors and stockholders be al- 
lowed to continue just as they are fixed by the laws under which 
they arose until the default in the payment in some portion of 
the mortgage indebtedness shall enable the Government to pro- 
ceed with foreclosure proceedings, and with such other proceed» 
ings as may be proper to secure and to enforce its rights. The 
Government can not, by legislation, in any way extend or in- 
crease its rightsagainst any of the partiesconcerned. One party 
to & contract can never make the obligations of the contract: 
more favorable to himself by any action which he may take look- 
ing to that purpose after the contract has been executed. 

The same rule applies to governments in that respect thatap- 
plies to individuals. A government can not, by legislation con+ 
cerning contracts which it has made with private individuals, 
increase the burdens of such contracts to the other party or in- 
crease the advantages of such contracts to itself. 

If any legislation, either proposed or conceivable, shall have: 
any effect upon the terms or obligations of the contract inques« 
tion it must be to relinquish some right of the United: States) 
Government. and not to create any new: rights. for the Govern- 
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ment, or to extend or perfect any of those that nowexist. Lam 
in favor of having foreclosure proceedings instituted against 


the Pacific railroads just as soon as they, of any of them, shall 
have made default in the payment of any portion of the mort- 
6 indebtedness. . 

lam in favor of having the roads sold to satisfy the Govern- 
ment mortgage, subject, of course, to the first-mor e bonds 
in so far as such bonds are equitably prior to the Government 
bonds. I am in favor of having the Government purchase the 
roads at such sale at a reasonable valuation above the first-mort- 
gage indebtedness, the excess to be credited to the railroad 
com es on account of the second-mortgage indebtedness. I 
am in favor of having the Government make liberal bids for 
each of the roads, even to the extent of paying, by crediting on 
the second mortgage, much higher pr than the roads are 
really worth in the market. 

For example, Governor Pattison, in his report as a member 
of the Pacific Railway Commission, states as a result of the evi- 
dence taken by that commission that the present cost of repro- 
ducing the Union and Kansas Pacific Railroads would be $41,657,- 
500; that the amount of the first-mortgage indebtedness, prior 
to the Government'slien upon those roads, is $35,058,512, leav- 
ing a margin of value to be applied to the payment of the. Gov- 
ernment s second mortgage of $0,598,988; that the cost of repro- 
ducing the Central Pacific Hailroad would be $34,500,000, the 
first-mortgage indebtedness prior tothe Government's lien being 
$27,855,680, leaving a margin to be applied to the payment of the 
Government's second-mortgage bonds of $6,644,320; that the first 

e on the Central Branch Railroad is $226,000 more than 
the present cost of reproducing that road; that the cost ofrepro- 
ducing the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad would be $2,372,700, 
the first mortgage thereon being $1,628,320, leaving a margin to 
be applied to the satisfaction of the Government’s second mort- 

e of $744,380; the total cost of reproducing all of these roads 
esas $80,534,200; the aggregate first-mortgage indebtedness of 
the roads being $86,772,512; the total mar; to be applied by 
the entire system to the satisfaction of the Government's second- 
mo e bonds, $13,761,688, to meet a debt to the Government 
amounting on December 1, 1887, to $122,482,100.32, 

Now, the roads are worth just whatit would cost to reproduce 
them, and the roads which 1 have named are therefore worth, 
collectively, just $13,761,688 above the first-mortgage bonds rest- 
ing as incumbrances upon them prior to the Government lien. In 
my judgment the Governmentshould take theroads, even if they 
should be obliged toallow, on account of the second-mortgage in- 
debtedness, twice the market value of the roads over and above 
the first-mortgage indebtedness, and thatthe Governmentshould 
then pursue the persons and estates of the directors and stock- 
holders of the roads to recover the balance of the indebtedness, 
after the allowance wbich I have suggested on account of the 
purchase of the railroads. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Do you think that the Government should 
go into the business of operating these railroads? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. No; I am not in favor of the operation of 
these railroads or of any railroads by the Government, unless 
circumstances shall make such operation by the Government a 
necessity. I am in favor of the absolute ownership and control 
of the right of way, roadbed, and depots of these roads and of 
all railroads by the Government; the roads to be open, under 
Government control and supervision, to the operation of the 
trains of all common carriers desiring to use the roads upon 
equal terms, the character of cars and trains, the qualifications 
of engineers and conductors, and the making and enforcement 
of time schedules, and all other other matters involved in the 
harmonious ng Poesia of trains to be absolutely fixed, deter- 
mined, controlled, and enforced by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment. I would have the Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
Railroads from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Oakland, Cal., made a 
continuous public highway, provided with steel tracks for the 
accommodation of the most modern vehicles of transportation. 

This would entirely eliminate the monopoly element now in- 
volved in railroading which has been, and must ever be while 
it continues, a curse and a blight to all people and to all inter- 
ests that depend npon railroads for transportation. It would 
give to the people all along the lineof those railroads the bene- 

t of the most perfect competition among carriers in the trans- 
tation of freight and passengers without the expenseor waste 
volved in the construction of unnecessary competing lines, 
which after all do not compete, but by pooling with the orig- 
inal monopoly continue the oppression of the people, and simply 
divide the fruits of the oppression that were formerly enjoyed 
alone by the original monopoly. It is suggested that this is 
ternalism. Ido not believe that it is worth while disput- 


about terms or epithets that may be applied to any pro 
reform. If the reform itself be understood, it matters little 
what its friends or opponents may call it. To my mind itis in 
no sense paternalism. 


m. 


The present system of granting monopoly privileges to pri- 
vate individuals for the control of publie highways, and d dt 
tortion of monopoly returns by virtue of the powers farmed out 
to them by the Government, is a system of paternalism worse 
than any other that could ibly be applied to the control and 
use of public highways. It is a system of paternalism that se- 
lects a few children of the state as favorites of the paternal 

overnment, and gives to those favorites the legal right and 

egal power to oppress and rob the great masses of their unfa- 
vored brethren, A system of true paternalism, in which the 
Government would conduct the entire business of railroad trans- 
portation for the equal benefit of all the children of the state, 
would be infinitely better than the present system; but, in my 
judgment, it is not the best. e 
e absolute ownership and control of the highway by the 
Government, allowing all citizens engaged in railroad transpor- 
tation as common carriers to use such highway upon equal terms 
and giving to all the rest of the people the benetit of the most 
poo competition of individual carriers over such highways, 
the best possible means of preserving individual freedom and 
equality among our citizens in all of their enterprises and the 
best means possible of avoiding the present unquestionable ten- 
dency toward universal paternalism by doing away with the 
stepmother's method now pursued by the state in giving mo- 
nopoly advantages to favored children, by the exercise of which 
they can reduce their brethren to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for their enrichment. 

Ihoid that the public function in railroad 55 ex- 
tends only to the elimination of railroad monopoly by taking 
away the present private controlof individuals and corporations 
over the highway, and that the use of the highway being thus 
secured to the whole people upon equal terms the transportation 
of freight and passengers over such roads becomes and should 
always remain a private function. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Now, is not that the whole secret of your 
fight against this funding proposition—that you desire to put 
your theory of the Government ownership and control over rail- 
road highways into practical operation, and that you see in the 

resent situation of the Union and Central Pacific Railroads a 

rst-class opportunity to try your experiment on a large scale? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. at is one of my objects, and I am free to 
say itis my principal object, because I regard the future of rail- 
road transportation across this continent as of vastly greater 
importance than even the collection of the enormous debt now 
owed by the Pacific railroads to the Government. Iam desir- 
ous that the Government shall enforce the obligations of the 
Pacific railroads when they fall due, and upon default in the 
payment of such obligations, that the Government shall fore- 
close its mortgage, make provision for the first party tab and 
take the roads at a fair valuation, even by making a li ral bid 
above the fair value of the roads. ButIsee nothing in the fund- 
ing 1 that is of any advantage to the Government or 
to the people. It affords no security which the Government 
does not now possess, and it waives rights and remedies by 
which every dollar of the Government's claim against the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company, at least, can be recovered. 

The funding bill has substantially but two features. First, to 
release the directors and stockholders of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company and their estates from their present legal 
and equitable obligations to the Government, giving to the di- 
rectors and theirsuccessors as a mere gratuity about $75,000,000 
which they fraudulently diverted from the assetsof the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company and which should have been pre- 
served to and by that company as a sacred fund to meet its obli- 
gations to this Government. 

The other feature is tocontinue the Pacific railroads under the 
same private managementfor more than another generation with 
the same powers of extortion and oppression which have been 
exercised so disastrously to the people of the Pacific coast dur- 
iog the last quarter of æ e 

he futility of funding the debts of the Pacific railroads is 
very well shown by Governor Pattison's report, to which I have 
already referred, the closing sentence of which is as follows: 

At present prices of railroad construction itis evident that from the prop- 
erties themselves the Government can not recover within $108,000,000 of the 
present value of the indebtedness owing to it by the bond-aided companies, 
and any extension of the time for payment would be useless and would ex- 
poes i RN risk and depreciation the present inadequate security for 

Mr. BLAIR. What effect would your proposed s 1 pro- 
ceedingsagainst the directors of the Central Pacific ad and 
their estates have upon the endowment of the Stanford Univer- 
sity? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. If the endowment of the Stanford Univer- 
sity should be found to be OE in part made up of the 
ultimate proceeds of funds diver from the Central Pacific 
Railroad while Mr. Stanford was acting as one of its directors 
the university endowment would, of course, be subject to the 
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. Government's equitable claim. The endowment would not re- 
lieve such ultimate proceeds of the trust character attaching to 


them. 

Mr. BLAIR. Then, if your proposed remedy could be applied 
and succcessfully carried out, it might cripple or even destroy 
the Stanford University. Would not that be a very disastrous 
result to the le of California? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not think that any consideration of the 
consequences to the Stanford University should be permitted to 
interfere with the enforcement of the rights of thisGovernment 

t the persons and estates of the directors of the Central 
Pacific Railroad who diverted to their own use the funds of that 
company that should have been set aside, or at least preserved, 
to satisfy the Government's claim. Even if the hand of justice 
should obliterate the Stanford University, California still 
make ample provision for the educatio interests of her peo- 
ple and will not fall behind any other State of our Union in that 


respect. 

r. BLAIR. Oh,Isuppose that the prejudice of the ople 
of California is so strong t the whole railroad outfit that 
some of them would be w. g to burn the Stanford University, 
as some fanatics burned an educational institution in New Eng- 
land a few years ago. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The people of California have no prejudice 
whatever tthe Stanford University as an educational in- 
stitution. They would regret any occurrence that mighteither 
cripple or destroy it, but they certainly do not feel that the Gov- 
ernment should waive its just claim against the estates of the 
directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company simply be- 
cause one of them has devoted a portion of the ultimate pro- 
ceeds of the diverted funds, of which I have spoken, to the es- 
tablishment of an educational institution, however useful or 
advantageous that institution may be. 

STATEMENT CONTINUED. 

On Monday, June 11, 1891, I made the following additional 
Statement before the Committee on the Pacific Railroads of the 
House of Representatives: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE COMMITTEE: In 
what I shall say to-day I will endeavor to avoid the d 
whichI went over before the committee on Monday last. 
indeed, little to add to what I then said, especially in view of 
the statements since made by Mr. Sumner and my colleague, 
Mr. GEARY. 

Iam not here merely to protest against the passage of the 
particular funding bill now under consideration, but to protest 
agains the passage of any funding bill whatever. The passage 
of a funding bill of any kind, at this time, will entirely change 
the contractual relations of the Pacific with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; will put them upon an entirely. 
new basis and fix the obligations of the railroads and the rights 
of the Government with a view to the future alone, obliterating 
all legal and equitable rights in favor of the Government which 
have arisen out of the wrongful acts of the directors of such 
companies, and releasing the stockholders from their liability, 
under the laws of California,for the debts of the Central P. 0 
Company. 

10 ject to the e of any funding bill at this time; first, 
because it will release the stockholders of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company from the legal liability which now rests upon 
them and their successors under the laws of California to make 
good the obligations of that company to the Government. Sec- 
ondly, because it will release the directors of that company from 
the obligation resting upon them and upon their estates in 
equity to restore to that company,and ultimately to the Govern- 
mentof the United States, the ultimate proceeds of at least $62,- 
000,000 of the funds of that company which they fraudulently 
diverted to their own private uses, which funds should have 
been preserved by them in the course of their duty to the com- 
pany,and which should have been ultimately a en to the 
3 the bonded indebtednessof the Cen acific Rail - 


Mr. BOATNER. If you are incorrect in the proposition that 
the funding bill will release these directors and stockholders 
from their legal and equitable obligations—if the fact be that 
we may, in the funding bill, enact a provision which will give 
the Government a majority of the board of directors, and also 
a provision directing that board to institute a suit against all 
parties in debt to the company by reason of fraud or other 
maladministration of its affairs, and that those sums which 
have been diverted shall be turned into the Treasury, making 
those remedies immediately available—would that change your 


opinion? 
Pr. MAGUIRE. Not as to the advisability of funding the 
debt. I think the domination of the Pacific road companies 


over the commerce of the West should be brought to an end. It 
has gone on long enough, and it has been oppressive and disas- 


trous beyond expression upon the industries and commerce of 
the P. c coast. In my judgment, the public interest, from 
every point of view, requires that the Pacific railroad com 

nies should be at once, upon the maturity of their mortgage in- 
debtedness, compelled to pay it, which confessedly they can not 
do, or, upon default, that the mortgages should be foreclosed and 
the roads taken for public use upon the allowance of their value, 
fairly and liberally estimated, on account of the mortgage in- 
debtedness. These companies should not be permitted to levy 
extortionate tribute upon overland commerce one moment be- 
yond the time given them by existing laws for such dominion. 


REGULATION OF FREIGHTS AND FARES IMPRACTICABLE. 

Mr. BOATNER. There is another suggestion which I de- 
sire to make. Under the provisions incorporating these roads 
and under the general authority of Congress to regulate com- 
merce, it strikes me that it is within the power of the Govern- 
ment to regulate tolls and charges, and to do away with this 
domination. Would that cause any alteration of your opinion? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That depends upon the provision you would 
make for regulating such tolls and charges. If tolls and 
charges were so regulated by law as to allow only such net re- 
turn upon railroad investments as will represent standard in- 
terest upon the actual cost of right of way, construction, and 
equipment, after deducting the reasonable expenses of econom- 

cal maintenance and operation of the roads, I would be willing 
to try suchan experiment in the regulationof tolls aud charges. 

But any system of regulation which allows interest upon the 
value of any franchise held by a railroad company—that is to 
say, interest uponthe value of the privilege given by the public 
to such company—would afford no relief whatever to the people. 
The people should not under any circumstances, in the payment 
of freight or fares, be compelled to pay interest, or any other al- 
lowance, upon the yalue of any privilege which the people have 
given to any corporation, company, or individual, exercising a 
public franc a 

The funding proposition and all funding propositions involve 
the saddling of tolls and charges upon the people of the Pacific 
coast enormously in excess of the amounts necessary to make 
the net earnings of those roads equal to standard interest upon 
the actual investment in construction and equipment. For ex- 
ample, the Pacific Railway Commission in 1887 estimated the 
cost at that time of a) E the Central Pacific Railroad 
system at $34,500,000. Yet the funding bill now under consid- 
eration proposes to bond that road for $133,000,000, and involves - 
the future adjustment of fares and freights over that road so as 
to yield a net earning equal to the interest on $133,000,000 at 
least, instead of $34,500,000, the actual value of the road as meas- 
ured by the cost of construction and equipment. 

This is the very burden which the Pacific railroads have been 
imposing on the people of the Pacific coast for the last quarter 
of a cen This system compels the people to pay in their 
freights and fares and interest upon four times the actual value 
of the Central Pacific Railroad. 

The same is true of the method of assessing freights and fares 
upon all of the Pacific railroads. It is even worse than this. 

e cost of duplicating the Central Pacific Railroad at this time, 
its present condition of perfection being considered, is much less 
than it would have been in 1887, when the Pacific Railway Com- 
mission estimated that cost at $34,500,000, and the present prop- 
osition to bond the road for $133,000,000 is proportionately more 
burdensome than it would have been in 1887. 

If the debt of the Pacific railroads should be funded as now 
proposed, the le of the Pacific coast will be compelled to 
pay, in excessive freights and fares, nine-tenths of the funded 

ebts, including interest as well as principal. The people of the 
Pacific coast be the sufferers, and, sọ far as the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company is concerned, the directors and stock- 
holders, who by the funding bill will be released from their legal 
and equitable obligations to pay the existing debt, will be the 
only beneficiaries. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RAILROAD HIGHWAYS. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is not your principal object in taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to experiment on the line of your 
theory that the Government should take a hand in the owner- 
ship of railroads? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir; I consider that this is an opportu- 
nity for solving the entire railroad problem, by eliminating the 
monopoly element from all railroad management, which should 
not be allowed to pass. 

Mr. BOATNER. Is that not your principal objection to set- 
tling with the Pacific railroads on any terms? 

r.MAGUIRE. Iam here representing the interests of the 
ple of the Pacific coast as well as my own views in this mat- 
ek Ido not confine my objection to funding this debt to any 
one of the causes stated, but I freely state that I regard the ac- 
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uirement of the rights and roadbeds of tne Pacific railroads 

e Government as of infinitely more importance than the col- 
lection of all the money due from these railroad companies to 
thisGovernment. Butitis no small matter to abandon the legal 
and oo, rights which this Government now has for the 
collection of the enormous debts due it from the Pacific Railroad 
8 and from the directors and stockholders of those com- 
panies. 


FUNDING BILL WILL RELEASE STOCKHOLDERS AND DIRECTORS FROM LIA- 
BILITY. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are you aware that in every bill before 
the committee provision is made for the institution of suits look- 
ing to the recovery of the moneys which have been diverted 
through ADIT management? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihave had the privilege of reading only one 
of the bills now before the committee, but Iam aware that in 
some of the bills such provision is proposed. I can not under- 
stand how the Congress of the United States can fund those 
debts, which involves a complete novation of all the contracts 
upon which those debts rest, and at the same time provide for 
the enforcement of legal and equitable obligations that are purely 
incidental to the old contracts. With a novation of the con- 
tracts, it seems to me that all of the incidental rights which the 
Government has arising out of such contracts, or out of the de- 
fault or misconduct of directors or stockholders in connection 
with the old contracts, must absolutely and finally fall; that 
eh incidental rights must be entirely terminated by the nova- 

on. 

Mr. BOATNER. We do that upon this theory: Assuming 
that it becomes necessary to extend the time of the payment of 
the indebtness due it, and in making that extension it does so 
on such conditions as we may see fit to D One of those 
conditions is the company s bring k to its treasury the 
money and property of which it has been stealthily deprived, in 
order to secure the payment of the extended indebtedness as 
rapidly as it can be done. 

M . MAGUIRE. The obligations of the directors and stock- 
holders of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, whether at 
law or in equity, are wholly collateral to the existing obligation 
of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to this Government. 
Any novation of the contract between the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company and the Government must entirely terminate all 
obligations incidentally arising out of the contract which will 
be terminated by the novation. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company can not contract with 
this Government for the continuance, inany form, of the obliga- 
tions of its stockholders or its directors arising out of the old 
contract which is to be extinguished by the funding bill. Such 
an agreement could be made only by the stockholders and di- 
rectors themselves, and as all but one of the responsible stock- 
holders and directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
are dead, such an Soar by them or on their behalf is im- 
possible. The funding bill must therefore of necessity-extin- 
guish their obligations and the obligations of their estates to 
this Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you mean by funding bill? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I mean a bill making provision for the issu- 
ance of a new series of Government bonds to redeem and cancel 
the outstanding obligations of the Pacific railroad compen: 
2 for new securities from those companies for the pay- 
ment of the funded debt and extending the period of payment for 
fifty or one hundred years from the e of the funding act. 
In this connection I call attention to the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of The United States vs. Union 
Pacific Railroad Company and others, reported, I think, in vol- 
ume 98 of the United States Supreme Court Reports, in which 
it was held that the Government of the United States had no 
such present interest in the funds, or earnings, of the Union 
Pacific Railroad as would enable it to maintain a bill in equity 
to compelthe restoration of such funds, orearnings, when fraudu- 
lently diverted by the directors of such company, until the com- 
pany should make default in payment of its obligations to the 

'vernment. 

That decision has delayed action on the part of this Govern- 
ment against the directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and their estates until the present time. If the debt is 
now funded, of course this Government will take the new obli- 
gation of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, with such se- 
curity as it shall furnish after the passage of the act, and it will 
never acquire a rightto pursue the fraudulently diverted funds 
of the road that should have been applied to the payment of the 
mortgage indebtedness. 

The CHAIRMAN. That matter is now being considered in 
propositions before the committee. 

r. MAGUIRE, I do not see how any legislation at this time 
can change the rights or obligations of the parties to the ad- 


aay of this Government. Congress can not increase or ex- 
tend the obligation of any person contracting with the Govern- 
ment of the United States any more than it can create such an 
obligation against a citizen without any contract or action 
either affirmative or negative, on his part. Let the rights and 
obligations of the Government on the one hand and of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company and its stockholders and direc- 
tors on the other hand remain undisturbed by legislation until 
the period for the payment of the second-mortgage bonds of that 
company shall arrive and until defaultshall be made in the pay- 
ment of those bonds or of some of them. The Government w 
then be in a position to pursue its legal and equitable remedies 
against the directors and stockholders and their estates. 

No harm can result to the Government in pursuing such a 
course, while any affirmative action that the Government may 
now take in the way of legislation concerning those bonded debts 
will be fraught with the danger, if not the certainty, of great 
and irre ble loss to the Government. 

Mr. KYLE. Then you do not agree with Mr. GEARy in his 
conclusions, 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I do not agree with Mr. GEARY that the 
remedies of the Government in lawand equity against the stock- 
holders and directors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
have lapsed, or are incomplete, or for any reason unavailable at 
this time. 

Mr. KYLE. He said that under the laws and decisions in Cali- 
fornia he did not believe you could pursue those funds. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Mr. GEARY expressed his opinion that the 
Attorney-General could not maintain his proposed suits or ac- 
tions against the stockholders or directors of the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company, and be gave his reasons for that opinion. I 
do not agree with Mr. GEARY on that point, and I have given 
the reasons for my contrary opinion. The Attorney-General 
seems to have at least partially adopted the views which I have 
expressed, and he seems to be pursuing that view. Iseenopres- 
an reason for interfering with him in the pursuit of those rem- 
edies. 

Mr. GEARY takes the position that under the act of 1862, by 
the terms of which the land and bond subsidies in question were 
given to the Pacific railroads, the power of forfeiture is ample 
for the protection of this Government, and that there isno pres- 
ent necessity for pursuing the persons or estates of the stock- 
holders or directors. That was my understanding of his state- 
ment on that point. He also spoke of the impossibility of reach- 
ing the estates of Oakes Ames and others who are supposed to 
have used their powers as directors of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company to the detriment of this Government in the same 
general way in which the directors of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company 


But, conceding all of these things, and conceding that the 
stockholders of the Union Pacific Railroad 5 equally 
blamable and were never subject to any such liability, all of 
these things afford no reason whatever why this Government, 
having a valid claim at law against the estate of Leland Stan- 
ford and the property of C. P. Huntington, should throw away 
the $30,000,009 due from them on their stockholders’ liability 
by abandoning this statutory remedy. The fact thatthe estates 
of Crocker and Hopkins have, by reason of statutory proceed- 
ings, escaped this 5 is no reason whatever for 
the failure or refusal of this Government to collect 830, 000, 000 
from the estates of those directors that are still subject to the 
stockholders’ liability. 

But it is not true that the estates of Charles Crocker and Mark 
Hopkins are beyond the reach of the equitable pag Oy this 
Government which makes the ultimate proceeds of the funds 
fraudulently diverted from the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany by Mark Hopkins and Charles Crocker, as directors of 
that company (in connection with the other directors), subject 
to an involuntary trust in favor of the United States Govern- 
ment for the satisfaction of the debt to which the diverted 
funds should have been applied by thedirectors. The evidence 
in support of this equitable claim of the Government is clear 
and complete. The greater part of it was furnished, from time 
to time, by the sworn statements of these men themselves; that 
is to say, by the testimony of the directors whose estates are 
now equitably liable for their fraudulent acts. 

Mr. COOPER. You do not think the evidence of Stanford 

inst himself could be used against his estate ina case brought 
by the United States against his legal representatives? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Les, sir; Icertainlydo. An admission made 
by Mr. Stanford against his interest in his lifetime, whether 


against his 
estate after his death. And I go further. I claim that in view 
of the ample apma of . among these fraudulent direc- 
tors, the ad ions made by Mr. Stanford can be used against 
all of those who were in the conspiracy. And I claim that such 
an admission, made by any of the conspirators, can be used 


each and all of them, and against their estates, whether 
they be dead or living. 


FORFEITURE AND FORECLOSURE DISTINCT REMEDIES. 


Mr. BOATNER. You spoke awhile ago about the delay in 
proceedings which have been referred to. Do you understand 
that we can proceed earlier by way of forfeiture than by fore- 
closure? z 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. Do you think we can proceed by forfeiture 
until the com is in default? 

Mr. MAG I think that we can proceed by forfeiture 
at any time, but we can not proceed by foraclosure until the 
company is in default. Foreclosure is merely a means of apply- 
ing the poe of the company to the satisfaction of its debts 
after default in the A of such debts. But the statute of 
1862, under which all of the rights and privileges which we are 
considering were acquired by the Pacific provides for 
the forfeiture of those roads upon the happening of any one of 
several conditions. 

Some o! tho-e conditions have already happened. The roads 
have been grossly mismanaged during the whole period of their 
existence. Such mismanagementis a condition on which the 
Government had a right, and still has a right, to institute for- 


under oath or not, cancertainly be used as evidence 


feiture proceedings. The diversion of the s of the railroad 
com to the private pockets of their directors constitute 
such ment, in my opinion, as to justify the Govern- 


ment in asserting its right of forfeiture. Indeed, the Govern- 
m :nt seems to have reserved a practical right of forfeiture with- 
out condition in the provision for the appointment of Govern- 
ment directors of the railroad com es taking advantage of 
the provisions of the act of 1862. That act expressly provides 
that the Government shall have the right without condition to 
appoint directors of the Union Pacific Railroad Seay ge to 
represent the Government, and, at least by necessary applica- 
tion, the same right is reserved by that act against the tral 
Pacific Railroad Company. 

Senator MORGAN has introdueed a bill looking to the enforce- 
ment of that right against the Central Pacific as well as the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Under the terms of the bill which he 
has presented practically forfeiture of the roads is accomplished 
by a mere provision for the appointment of a majority of the 
board of directors of each company by the Government and to 
represent the Government. 

e failure of the Central Pacific Railroad Company to pay 
the first set of subsidy bonds falling due will constitute such de- 
PAM will entitle the Government to institute foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.BOATNER. Would we not be compelled to apply the 
money on hand to the payment of those bonds? 

Mr. McGUIRE. Certainly; and the application of the money 
on hand in the sinking fund makes any legislative action con- 
cerning the Pacific Railroad debts absolutely unnecessary and 
superfiuous until some time in 1896, when bonds in excess of the 
inte BOATNER. Cans dings looking 

X A we attempt any procee: 00 to 

: Sede roads until the 


either forfeiture or foreclosure against 
money now in the sinking fund has been exhausted and there 
tei n nothing more? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. In my opinion we can with forfeit- 
ure proceedings in the meantime. I take it that we can exercise 
the right of forfeiture against the Central Pacitic Railroad Com- 
pany whenever we could exercise the same right against the 

nion Pacific Railway, because the act of 1862, which expressly 
authorizes us, at any time, to take possession of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company and its property, provided that theCen- 
tral Pacific Railroad, and all other companies ta advantage 
of the act, should be subject to all the provisions and conditions 
of the act. As I understand it, the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company, in taking advantage of the act of 1862, accepted pre- 
cisely the same conditions that were expressly im by that 
act upon the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 

Iam of the opinion that this Government is un — d 
entitled at any time to appointa majority of the Nicaea of di- 


rectors of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, and to practi- 
cally take charge of all the affairs of that 5 its 
property through such directors. 


APPLICATION OF SINKING FUND. 


Mr. BOATNER. There is no doubt about that. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. BOATNER inquired of you whether in 
your judgment the Government could proceed before it has ap- 
plied this money in the sinking fund. Has it occurred to you 
to consider the question whether the Government has a right to 
apply that money in the s fund, or whether the sinking 
Beet A limited to the extinguishment of the first-mortgage 

n 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Ihavenotgiven much thought to that ques- 
tion. Ihadneverheard itsuggested that thesinking fund could 
be applied only to the payment of the first-mortgage bonds until 
my attention was directed to it by a question asked by Mr. KYLE 
the other day. 

Mr. POWERS. If it is to be applied to the first-mortgage 
bonds only, then if would perhaps be necessary for Congress to 
take some immediate action concerning the second mortgage. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Well, the Government could proceed at 
once, in that case, to foreclose upon the maturity of the first in- 
stallment of second-mortgage bonds, because we are practically 
informed by Mr. Huntington, and others now in control of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company's affairs, that that company 
can not pay its second-mortgage bonds either upon their matur- 
ity or at any time afterwards unless an arrangement is made to 

ve them an extension of time covering a prod of one hun- 

red years. But I do not understand that thó money in the 
sinking fund is limited to the payment of the first-mortgage 


PRESENT RIGHT OF FORFEITURE. 


Mr. BOATNER. Ididnotcatch the idea you sought toconvey 

&while ago. It is claimed that upon the appointment by this 
Government of a majority of its board of directors, the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company itself might prosecute these persons 
for maladministration or diversion of the apg eme funds. That 
would not affect the question of forfeiture or foreclosure. What 
I wanted to call your attention tois this: If the Governmentcan 
not proceed earlier by forfeiture than it can by way of foreclos- 
ure? It can not proceed by forfeiture unless certain contem- 
plated conditions happen, After they have happened, the Gov- 
ernment ht then an act declaring forfeiture. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. The Central Pacific Company has 
permitted its funds and other assets, upon which the Govern- 
ment had a statutory lien under act of 1862, to be fraudulently 
diverted to the private pockets of its directors; and that diver- 
sion has rendered the company unable to meet its obligations to 
the Government. It consented, at least tacitly, to this fraud. 
That great wrong constituted a failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of the act of 1862 which, it seems to me, even if it 
stood alone, was and isa sufficient cause for forfeiture under the 
act. 

Mr. BOATNER. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has declared that the company has fully complied with the terms 
of the act, and that the Government has no right to accept any- 
thing except 5 per cent and the interest acc on the bonds. 
The company has met the requirements under the act of incor- 
poration, and the United States has no cause of action. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I presume that you refer to the case of the 
United States against the Union Pacific Railroad Company, in 
which, while it was not held that the com had complied 
with the terms of the act, it was held that the 8 oc- 
cupied no such present relation to the sinking fund as would 
justify it in ma & bill in equity to recover funds or 

of the Union Pacific Railway Company fraudulently di- 
verted by the directors to themselves; and that, substantially, 
the right to pursue those diverted funds would not accrue to the 
United States until the 3 had made default in the pay- 
ment of its obligations; that e company should meet its oe 
ligations at maturity, then the Government would clearly have 
no cause of complaint or action, and the fraudulent diversion 
would be a matter in which the stockholders and directors of 
the esos d alone would be interested. 

The stockholders, of course, have always had the right to pro- 
ceed in equity to compel the fraudulent "tors to restore the 
defrauded funds, but they have never exercised that right, prob- 
ably for the reason given by the Pacific Railroad Co n 
in its report. 

Mr. ATNER. If that law is good, and you must accept 
the decision of the Supreme Court, how can we declare forfeit- 
ure on the ground of the commission of a fraud that would not 

rt a bill in equity? 

r. MAGUIRE. Foreclosure can follow only upon default in 
the payment of the debt or some part of it, whereas the rights 
of the company under the act of 1562 may be forfeited for a fail- 
ure to wenden ae Sela any of the conditions of thatact. Theright 
of forfeiture is entirely independent of the right of foreclosure. 
The failure of the company to preserve its ve iy Pg assets for 
the payment of the bonds at maturity is a b of the obliga- 
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tions of the company under the law which would justify for- 
feiture although it will not justify foreclosure. However, Iam 
not insisting on forfeiture. 1am willing that the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company shall have the full time allowed by the 
act of 1862, and the subsequent amendments to that act, within 
which to pay its bonded indebtedness. 

RIGHTS OF THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD NOT BE DISTURBED BY PREMATURE 

P LEGISLATION, « 

I recognize the right of the stockholders of that company to 
exemption from any legal action for the enforcement of their li- 
ability under the laws of California, until the assets of the com- 

shall have been a tage to the payment of its debts; and T 
iler recognize the rule laid down by the United States Su- 
me Court in the case of The United States vs. Union Pacific 
road Company and others (98 U. S., 569), as an exemption of 
even the fraudulent directors and their estates from any suit in 
equity by or on behalf of this Government to recover the assets, 
or proceeds of assets, fraudulently diverted by them, until de- 
fault shall be made by the oompany in the payment of some part 
of its bonded indebtedness; but I insist that the contractual 
and fiduciary relations now existing between this Government 
on the one hand and the Central Pacific Railroad Company, its 
stockholders and directors, on the other, shall not bec ed 
by legislation to the disadvantage of this Government, but that 

e rights and obligations of all parties be permitted to mature 
in accordance with the laws under which they arose, and that 
when they have matured they shall be fairly enforced, as would 
57 ers rights and obligations existing between private indi- 

No legislation affecting the relations of that company, or any 
of the Pacific railroads, with this Government can in any way 
improve the rights of the Government or increase the obliga- 
tions of any of thecom es. We can waive or limit the rights 
of the Government by legislation, but we can not establish or in- 
crease such rights. Whileexercising the power of sovereignty 
for general over the companies in all that relates to 
the bonded indebtedness. the relation exis between the Gov- 
ernment and the companies is merely that of debtor and cred- 
itor. The Government, asa creditor, can notexercise its power 
of sovereignty so as to increase the obligation of the debtor any 
more than it can by legislation increase the rate of interest to 
be paid by the debtor. The Government has therefore noth- 
ing to , but certainly much to lose—possibly everything to 
lose—by premature legislation. 

Any act which may now be passed, ee a new period for 
the payment of the bonded indebtedness of any of the Pacific 
railroads, will certainly create a novation which will have the 
effect of exting all obligations that are collateral to the 
exis mor 4 e obligations of the stockholders of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company are clearly collateral, because 
they depend upon the insufliciencvof the assets of that company 
to pay its debts. The equitable liability of even the fraudulent 
directors is also made collateral by the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the Union Pacific case of which I have 


ken. 

che directors and their estates, as well as the stockholders and 
their estates, would be released by the posée of the bill now 
under consideration. As to the stockholders’ liability the only 
question of fact involved is as to the ownershipof the stock of the 
company when theobligation wascontracted,and itis very clearly 
shown by the testimony of Leland Stanford and Charles ker 
and by other very direct testimony on the 3 reported 
by the Paciffe way Commission, that Stanford, Huntington, 

opkins.and Crocker, each owned $13,600,000 worth of the stock 
at that time, making an aggre te of $54,400,000 worth owned 
by them out of a total of ,000,000. 

The stock owned by the syndicate probably represented all 
of the stock issued by the company at the time in question. 

LIABILITY OF FRAUDULENT DIRECTORS. 

As to the oqu teble liability of the same parties as fraudulent 
directors of the company there can be no possible question. 
The Pacific Railway Commission has reported the testimony of 
the ties themselves, showing that asdirectors of the Central 
Pacilic Railroad Company they contracted with themselves to 
the amount of $120.000,000 for railroad construction; that the 
work of construction actually cost them only $58,000,000, leaving 
a balance of $62,000,000 clear gain, which it was their duty as 
directors to have saved for the company and to have preserved 
for the company, but which they, as directors, voted to them- 
selves, and turned over to themselves, in the form of Central 
Pacific Railroad stock and bonds, at their then prevailing mar- 
ket values, 

Every lawyer-knows that such contracts are presumed in 
equity to be wholly fraudulent, and upon proof that such con- 
tracts were made, and the consideration paid by the directors 
to themselves out of the assets of the company, the burden of 
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proof rests upon the directors to prove that the contracts were 
just and fair. Otherwise the transaction will be decreed to be 
wholly fraudulent and the directors required to restore the 
whole amount paid to themselves. 

Accepting the prooffurnished by the fraudulent directors that 
they did actually expend $58,000,000 fairly and honestly in the 
work of construction, equity absolutely requires that they re- 
store the surplus of $62,000,000, which they voted to themselves, 
above the cost of the work. This obligation the Government, 
as a creditor of the defrauded company, has a right in equity to 
compel, but thatright does not accrue to the Government until 
the company shall make default in the payment of its debt. 

But there is another point of view from which it must be 
readily apparent to all who are familiar with the principles of 
equity jurisprudence, thatthe estates of the fraudulent directors, 
in so far as they consist wholly or in part of the diverted assets 
of the company or their ultimate proceeds, are subject to a trust 
in favor of the Governmentfor the payment of the second-mort- 
gage bonds. By the statute of 1862 and the amendatory acts all 
of the assets of the Central Pacific Railroad Company, of every 
kind, are made subject to the lien of the Government for the 
payment of the subsidy bonds at maturity. The directors, Stan- 
ford, Huntington, Hopkins, and Crocker, in payment of their 
fraudulent contracts with themselves, voted and delivered to 
themselves stocks and bonds of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company which, as assets of that company, were subject to the 
lien expressly created by statute. 

If those stocks and bonds so fraudulently diverted had been 
preserved to the company by the directors, as it was their duty 
to preserve them, they would now be subject to the lien of the 
Government under the express terms of the statute. 

If those stocks and bonds had been sold or exchanged on be- 
half of the company for money or other valuable property, the 
proceeđs thus resulting from their sale would be, in like man- 
ner, subject to the lien. 

The company was free to sell the stocks and bonds and to in- 
vest and reinvest the proceeds, but the ultimate proceeds in its 
55 however remote from the original transaction, would 

subject to the express lien of the statute. 

Now, what is the situation? The directors, whose duty it was 
to preserve these assets to the company, and, indireotly, to pre- 
serve them for the benefit and security of this Government, took 
advantage of the physical control which, as trustees, they exer- 
cised over those assets, and appropriated them to their own pri- 
vate uses. They have sold the diverted assets and invested the 
proceeds in other property which they now hold, nominally, as 
their private property, but which is all really, in equity, subject 
to the very same trust that would attach to the original stocks 


and bonds if held by the fraudulent directors for the company. 


They can not, as tors, defeat the lien of the Government 
upon the propery of that company by simply resolving as di- 
rectors that from and after the ge of their resolution the 
property shall belong to them individually and not to the com- 

; is, in le effect, was precisely what they did when 
they voted the stocks and bonds of the company to themselves. 
They and their successors hold the diverted assets and their ul- 
timate proceeds, and the ultimate proceeds of all investments 
into which those assets or any of their procesas have entered, 
subject to an involuntary trust for all of the purposes to which 
those assets should have been devoted, or would be subject, if 
they had not been diverted. 

Equity never mM time to consecrate 1rauds committed by 
trustees. But this case there is no question of limitation, 
either by statute or otherwise. Even if there were a statute of 
limitation which would run against this Government in such 
cases, it would not commence to run until the Government's 
rightof action would acerue,and that right of action will not 
accrue until the company shall make default in the payment of 
some part of the obligation for the payment of which the di- 
verted assets were subject to the lien. 

But it is well known to all lawyers that no statute of limita- 
tion applies to the United States Government unless it be a 
Federal statute expressly stating that the limitation shall ap- 
ply to the Government. There is no statute of limitation 2 8 

licable to this case, and, if there were, as I have already stated, 

t would not commence to run until the accrual of the Govern- 
ment's right to sue as defined and specified by the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the Union Pacific case. 

Now, asto the sufficiency of the estates of the fraudulent di- 
rectors to respond to these equitab'e obligations there can be no 
question. The estate of Leland Stanford, without con:ideri 
the voluntary endowments made by him to educational an 
other purposes, is appraised at 817,500,000. The estate of 
Charles Croker was conveyed by voluntary deed to a trust com- 
pany for the use and benefit of heirs, and is equal in valug 
to that of Mr. Stanford. 
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The estate of Mark Hopkins by will to his widow, and 
again by will to her second husband, a portion of it going under 
a settlement, but by way of inheritance, to an adopted son. 
This estate is to-day substantially intact and is valued at about 
$20,000,000. Collis P. Huntington, the other director, is still 
living, and is P repete of a colossal fortune, most of which con- 
sists of the ultimate proceeds of funds and assets wrongfully 
diverted to his own use from the Central Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany while he was acting as one of its directors. 


AVAILABLE REMEDIES OF THE GOVERNMENT, 


Mr. POWERS. The question with which this committee is 
struggling 1s that, beginning in January, 1895, and ending in 
January, 1899, the Government of the United States will have 
paid about $70,000,000 for the Central Pacific Railway on account 
of these bonds which were guaranteed by the Government, in- 
cluding principal and interest on the bonds. It seems to be as- 
sumed on allsides that this company will be totally unable to 
pay that amount of money in cash at the time the debt becomes 

ue. 

Mr.MAGUIRE. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. POWERS. What this committee wants to know is how 
it can protect the interest of the Government. We would like 
to know if you have any remedy to suggest. 

Mr. MAGUIRE. I have suggested my remedy. Let the con- 
tracts remain as they are until the amount in the sinking fund 
shall be exhausted in payment of the bonds as they fall due. 

Mr.KYLE. Itisdecided in99 United States—thesinking fund 
cases—that the sinking fund is applicable to the payment of all 
bonds as toeg ta due. Do you not think that settles it? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That is my impression. I had supposed 
there was no question about it. I have read the sinking-fund 
cases, but not with a view to this particular question, and would 
rather notanswer a puray legal question, arising on the con- 
struction of a statute, until I have made a satisfactory examina- 
tion. 

Mr. BELL. I understand that the decision in 99 United States 
is directly to the contrary. 

Mr. POWERS (to Mr. MAGUIRE). If you will read that de- 
cision carefully I think you will find that it is susceptible to the 

£ suggostion of Judge BELL. 
r. MAGUIRE. I have not heretofore considered it as a 
practical ras 

Mr. POWERS. It may become a very practical question so 
far as the time is concerned when the Government can initiate 
proceedings. 

Mr. BOATNER. To reduce the -proposition to a nutshell, 
you think that we should institute suits against all stockholders 
and all parties who have diverted funds, and that we should take 
no action looking to foreclosure or forfeiture until the company 
defaults? : 

Mr. MAGUIRE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOATNER. That would postpone action? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. That would be the result of it. 

Mr. POWERS. How would you secure payment? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. By foreclosure, and sale of the company’s 
assets, and by such suits against the stockholders and directors 
as I have indicated. Senator MORGAN has concluded that fur- 
ther legislation is necessary, and has introduced a bill which 

rovides for the appointment of Government directors for the 

ntral Pacific road Company for the purpose of assembling 
and preserving its assets until the time for foreclosure arrives. 
I think the law authorizes that course already. 

Mr. BOATNER. According to your statement of the mean- 
ing of the original act, is not the President now authorized to 
appoint a majority of the board? 

r. MAGUIRE. My impression is that he is now so author- 
ized, because he is expressly authorized by the act to 5 
Union Pacific directors, and the Central Pacific accepted pre- 
cisely the same conditions. 

Mr. BOATNER. Your position is that the Central Pacific, 
having availed itself of the bonds, subsidies, and land grants, 
thereby subjected itself to the provisions of the law which gov- 
erns the Union Pacific Railway? 

Mr. MAGUIRE. Yes,sir. There is another important pro- 
vision in the act of 1862; that is, that the provisions of the act 
may be at any time altered, amended, added to, or repealed. 
That is intended to cover everything in the nature of procedure, 
eremi a aie to the interests of the Government. 

Mr. BOATNER. With respect to the Union Pacific, which 

is in the hands of a receiver, could not the receiver institute 
such action "s m xv 

Mr. MAGUIRE. think so. He can proceed against all 
fraudulent directors,if there are any such in the Union Pacific. 
unless, as I fear the fact to be, the rights of th» company in that 
behalf are barred by statutes of limitation. 


Urgent Deficiency Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM $8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 5, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and having under consideration the bill(H. R. 6556) to provide for further 
urgent deticiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 1894, and for 
other purposes— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I wish to be heard a few minutes. The gen- 
tleman from Illinois, now present, has made some comparisons 
between the appropriations of the Fifty-first Congresss and the 
Fifty-second Congress. He was the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations in the Fifty-first Congress, 
and I had the honor to be the chairman of the House Committee 

n ä in the Fifty-second Congress. I was sur- 
priso at the remark made by the gentleman in reference to the 

eficiency bills of the Fifty-second Congress. 

The deficiencies which had to be provided for by the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-second Congress for deficiencies for the last 
session of the Fifty-first Congress amounted to $15,905,000, which 
became a charge on the first session of the Fifty-second Con- 

ress. Take the appropriations for the second session of the 

ty-first Congress, which were $525,018,672, and add the defi- 
ciencies made up by the first session of the Ffty-third Con 5 
$15,905,000, and that makes the sum, never before existing in 
the history of Congress, of $540,923,672 of appropriations by the 
action of the second session of the F'ifty-first Congress. 

We have been talking about a billion-dollar Co , but 
here is oniy half of a Congressional term and where the figures 
are $540,923,672. 

Comparing the lastsession of the Fifty-first Congress with the 
last session of the Fifty-second Congress, how does the account 
stand? In the last session of the Fifty-first Congress the appro- 
priations were $525,018,672. In the second dn. of the Fifty- 
second Congress, exactly corresponding to the other, after the 
elections, the amount of the appropriations was $519,504,359; 
showing that We threw the larger body of our a propriations, 
as a result of the increased expenditures compelled by the leg- 
islation of the Fifty-first Co: s, into the first session of the 
Fifty-second Congress and uced them in the second session, 
when of course there was no political motive to reduce appro- 

riations. Therefore I say, comparing the last session of the 

ty-first Congress with the last session of the Fifty-second 
Congress, there is a decrease of $5,514.313. "That is the state of 
the account. 

Mr. REED. But the total of the appropriations in the Fifty- 
second Congress was greater than thetotal of the appropriations 
in the Fifty-first Mcr ae 

Mr. HOLMAN. No, sir; it was less, all the facts considered. 

Mr. CONN. Whatwere the figures for the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congress? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not those figures before me, but I will 
insert them in my remarks. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do I understand the gentleman to make the 
statement that the appropriations made by the Fifty-second Con- 
gress were not larger than those made by the Fifty-first? 

Mr. HOLMAN. They were not so large, every fact consid- 


ered. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. In the first session of the Fifty-first 
Congress we had over twenty-five millions of deficiencies in- 
herited from the last year of the first Administration of Mr. 
Cleveland. That is my recollection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not those figures before me, but I 
hope the eee will put them into the RECORD. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I recollect the matter very well. 
The gentleman can not “‘ hoodoo” with the figures. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Thope the gentleman will put his figures into 
the RECORD if they exist. But the fact is not denied by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that, adding the deficiencies coming over 
from the last year of the Fifty-first Congress, the appropriations 
were $540,933,672. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh! 

Mr.HOLMAN. Does the gentleman say that those figures are 
not correct? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. The gentleman picks out a part of 
the fact and adds something to it, and then makes a statement. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What do I add to it? 
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^ Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have not the figures before me, 

but I have examined the matter carefully, and I do deny that the 

appropriations in the Fifty-first Congress exceeded those in the 
ty-second Congress. 

Mr. REED. Is it not a fact that the appropriations in the 
PA Congress exceeded those in the Fifty-first, clearly 
an nly? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman deny that it was neces- 

for the Fifty-second Congress to appropriate $15,000,000 of 
deficiencies that had come down from the Congress in which he 
had acted as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. How extremely misleading that is, 
when you count that deficiency without calling attention tothe 
fact that in the first session of the Fifty-first Congress the de- 
ficiency inherited from the Cleveland Administration was over 


$25,000,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. As I have said, I have not those figures be- 
fore me, but I will look at them. I have taken the figures of the 
last session of the Fifty-first Congress and compared them with 
the figures of the last session of the Fifty-second Congress, and 
the reason for selecting those sessions isobvious. I have taken 
the last session of each Congress, when there was no motive for 
any mere artificial forcing down of the appropriations in order 
to make a good show at the elections, because the elections were 
over. Now, I ask the gentleman if he denies the figures I have 


ven? 

. CANNON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have now re- 

freshed my recollection. I said a moment ago that we had in- 

herited in the Fifty-first Congress over $25,000,000 of deficien- 

cies from the prior Cleveland Administration. I find that I 

was far short of the mark. The record shows that the amount 

was thirty-five millions instead of twenty-five millions, 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, perhaps the gentleman is correct 
about that. But I wish to put my question and to have it 
answered. Does the gentleman deny that the appropriations 
for the second session of the Fifty-first Congress reached the 
sum of $525,018,672? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I was not in that Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, you have examined the subject. But 
Iam asking about your own Congress, when you were chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I have not the data before me, and 
the gentleman can not take it upnow and make up his own tabu- 
lation, by adding at one end and subtracting from the other 
similar items, and then come in here and get me to answer his 
questions on a false basis. 

Istate by way of denial of the gentleman's proposition that 
the record shows, officially, that the aggregate appropriations 
of the Fifty-second er Spe were increase pese d erably over 
those of the Fifty-first Congress; and no amount of either ex- 
planation or subterfuge can get away from that plain fact. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Now, let me have a word with 
my friend from Indiana. 

r. HOLMAN. Not now. I wish to finish my question. I 
ask the gentleman from Illinois whether the second session of 
the Congress in which he was the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations did not reach, on the ordinary appropria- 
tions, the sum of $525,018,672? Will the gentleman deny that? 
He was chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That is the Fifty-first Congress. 

.Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, the second session of that Congress, 

after the elections. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I do not recollect the amount of 
peanon expenditure without refreshing my recollection, W- 

out of the legislation of the 27th of June, 1890, which in- 
volved an increase of the appropriation for that purpose. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam now of the second session of 
that Congress. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, the gentleman from Indiana 
ean not hold in his hand a paper and ask me questions touching 
a certain part of it, made up of figures where portions are sup- 
pressed and a portion unduly put in, and then require me to an- 
swer categorically is this not so, or is that not so?" [am 
not here to answer 8 in that way. I will say to the gen- 
glemanagain, that if he takes the record of the two Congresses and 
compares them, that the appropriations made by the Fifty- second 
Con are greater than those made by the Fitty-first Congress; 
that is to say, that there was an increase in the appropriations 
of the Fifty-second over the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no— 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois (continuing). And the increase in 
the ö a me Leena eri of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress arose from the leg on granting ns under the act 
of the 27th of June, 1890. = 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Oh,no. That came down on the last Con- 
gress; not of the Fifty-first. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois (continuing). While the increase in 
the first session of the Fifty-first Congress of $35,000,000 was an 
inherited deficiency from a former Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not at all. There is where the difference 
between the two aecounts stands, Theamountsof expenditures 
for pensions under the act of June, 1890, came down on the last 
Congress; not on the second session of the Fifty-first Congress, 
and the gentleman should bear that in mind. Then, if I under- 
stand the gentleman from Illinois, he corrects his statement. 
In the first place he insisted that the $35,000,000 should be taken 
into account as an alleged deficiency from the Fiftieth Congress 
and in that way undertakes to get rid of it. But it is not neces- 
sary to go to that. Itake the second session of his own Con- 
gress—— : 

Mr. REED. Why not take the whole Congress? 

Mr. HOLMAN W And I take the figures that more 
clearly express the action of political parties here, and the ac- 
counts stand thus: The second session of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress appropriated $525,018,672. These figures are not denied. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa for a question. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. You were asking a question 
about pensions, and you want to eliminate deficiencies. The 
gentleman from Indiana knows this, that in order to compare 
the action of one Congress with another the inherited deficien- 
cies must be considered. 

Now, I make this declaration, and I analyzed your statement 
of appropriations made in the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Con- 
gresses. I myself made an examination on that subject. I say, 

into account the deficiencies, the authorized contracts 
for appropriations, which you did not have the nerve to appro- 
priate for, but put a provision in the bills authorizing contracts 
to be made, 8 the Government in advance, I say the 
Fifty-second Congress exceeded in appropriations the Fifty-first 
Congress in round numbers to the extent of $38,000,000. And 
with these $12,000,000 admitted this morning, which will come 
in as deficiencies for the Fifty-second Congress, you will run up 
the excess to $50,000,000, as the records will show. You may 
pettifog by throwing out this deficiency and taking in that, but 
these are the facts as they will ee on the statute books. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Now, the gentleman makesastatement which 
he ought to correct instantly that the deficiencies have reached 
ten or twelve million dollars. Does the gentleman from Iowa 
think it proper to take advantage of a slip of the tongue forany 
purpose of that kind? 

3 HENDERSON of Iowa. Have you had any lapse of that 
nd? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I refer to the remark of the chairman of the 
Committee Fat ER M so [Mr. SAYERS]. 

Mr. HEND ON of Iowa. Who has made the lapsus linguæ? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The chairman of our committee spoke of a 
. ten or twelve million dollars in the judiciary ex- 
penses. hy, my friend knows—— 

Mr. SAYERS. What the gentleman from Iowa meant to say 
was this: That I had said this House would be called upon toap- 
propriate upon deficiency bills about $12,000,000. 

r. HOL . Oh, no— 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I understood the gentleman from 

Texas to say that in hiscolloquy with the gentleman from Maine 


[Mr. REED}. 

Mr. SAYERS. I did say so, and I say so now. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Well, that is all that I quoted the 
gentleman as re dent Now, where is the lapsus linguæ? 

Mr.HOLMAN. "Taking the highest figure stated, $12,000,000, 
that is $3,000,000 less than came down from the last session of the 
Fifty-first Con to the first session of the Fifty-second. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. My beloved friend, you are al- 
ready $38,000,000 beyond the Fifty-first Congress, without count- 
ing the $12,000,000 admitted on the floor this morning, which 
would bring you $50,000,000 beyond the Fifty-first Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have not used a figure that does not appear 
in the publie records. If the gentleman thinks proper to contra- 
dict the publie records for the purpose of a little political advan- 
tage, he can do so. I have helped to make up these figures in & 
small way; and I am willing to stand by them. I am not willing 
to falsify them for any improper purpose; and of eourse there 
could not bea proper purpose. I know that my friend from Iowa 
dces not intend to misrepresent the facts; but he has not exam- 
ined the record. 

Another faet to which I wish to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois is this: In tbe Fifty-first Congress no such 
embarrassments existed in regard to the appropriation of money 
as existed in the Fifty-second Congress. In the Fifty-first Con- 
gress the Republican party had controlof the House, the Sen- 


ate, and the Executive. The entire responsibility rested upon 
the great party which then controlled our affairs. There was 
no embarrassment whatever, and there was direct nsibility; 
and you will see how that will work this year. 
Congress, the Fifty-second, the Democrats had the House, 
Republicans the Senate and the Executive. And when you 
take into consideration the enormous millions of wd Fo cer 
piled py will see the difference between a di and an 
undivi responsibility. 

The Fifty-third Co is to be fairly com with the 
Fifty-first; and gentlemen, you will us the res 5 neuer row 
Democratic party occupies during Congress the exac a- 
tion to the country at large that the Republicans did in the Fifty- 
first Congress. In both instances we have a case of undivided 
responsibility. The appropriationsof this current year will fall 
at least $60,000,000 below the appropriations for the first session 
of the Fifty-first hen the account is made up you 
will see, as I have the difference between a divided and an 
undivided responsibility. 

How easy it is for men influenced by reasonable spirit of econ- 
omy to reduce — the expenditures of the Government 


without im ing thee ncy of the public service one hair's 
breadth. I have often re in this House an expression of 
one of the most dist: ed men who has been at the head of 


any executive ed of this Government within the last 
fifteen years. remark was that the difference between ex- 
travagance in appropriations, and severe economy in appropri- 
ations, was this—that the one invited your great departments of 
government to improper and corrupt expenditures, while the 
other, a frugal, economical administration, instead of weaken- 
ing the Government, absolutely gives it strength; because it 
adds to purity and the absence of venal motives in the adminis- 
tration of our affairs. Mr. Chairman, this all I desire to say. 


The Work of the Fifty-third Congress. 


SPEEOH 


HON. THOMAS C. CATCHINGS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


'^ Monday, August 27, 1894. 


The House having under consideration a privileged report from the 
Committee on Printing— 


Mr.CATCHINGS said: : 

Mr. SPEAKER: The pence A le in November next will 
pass judgment upon the Fifty- Congress. It will be judged 
upon its record in the extrao session which convened 
upon the 7th day of August, 1893, and in the first regular session 
now about to terminate. It is but fair that they should be fur- 
nished with the facts as exhibited by that record, and Ishallen- 
deavor to show by dispassionate statement that no 
that ever assembled has been more industrious and pains g 
in its labor, or more regardful of its duties to the people. We 
first assembled in the midst of the most destructive o ever 
known in this country; and even now, while the itself has 
long since the business of the country remains ina 
most unsatisfactory condition. It is too often the case that the 
party in power is held responsible by the people for all the ills 
and disasters that afflict them, though in truth and in fact it 
may not havecaused them and may not have had the power to 


nearly $100,000,000 left by Mr, Cleveland in the Treasury when 


he retired from office in , 1889, has been squandered, and 
its revenues so cut off that it is unable to meet the stupendous 
burdens fastened upon it through Republican extravagance and 
debauchery. Under the Sherman silver-purchase 
w, which is confessed by its Republican authors to have been 
enacted metuas of every sound prios of finance, and as 
a , time-serving ex nt sono pial a temporary 
Political purpose, and BE eee ublic nent on 
ereagan adanan i rgo i pce ciet 
,9 monetary was p ta which suspen 
enterprise, des values, and DR reete upon the cs a 
paralysis from which itis only now beginning to recover. 
financial storm was all but ready to burst in the closing days of 
the Harrison Administration, and the election of a Democratic 
President and the entry of the Democratic party into power 
could not possibly have had the slightest connection with it. 


LEGISLATION BY THIS CONGRESS. 


The Sherman law, which was denounced by the Democratic 
platform of 1892 as a ‘‘cowardly makeshift, fraught with pos- 
sibilities of anger in the future,” was re at the extraor- 
dinary session of Congress in obedience to the unanimous judg- 
ment of the American ple. The only contention was as to 
whether its repeal should be accom by further silver legis- 
lation. That it should be eliminated from our statutes ver 
body was agreed. The McKinley tariff law has been repealed, 
and we ania 9 * it 5 * of 5 beeps pen based 
upon op) p ough notin man meas- 

the Democratic standard. x 


uring z up to the 

In connection I wil! quote from an article written by me 
in January last, wherein I attempted to foreshadow what would 
be the legislative outcome on subject: 
party FF 


Democratic 
„ the United States solely to en- 
raise revenue its expenses. The Republican party, 


through the holds the power should be 
Aver to limit, prohibit imports, purpose of 

chi g or destroying com: ition from foreign and compelling 
our people to buy from home manufacturers. The y bill accom- 
plishes this by on an average duty of 50 per cent. This se- 
cures for much higher prices than similarcommodities 


bring in foreign markets. The difference is the exact equivalent of a tax on 
consumed American and annually 


manufactures the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. This tax bears most upon the 
agricultural classes, After American we have left 


consumers, 

over a large annual surplus of our cipal agricultural products, which 
can only besold wee wa pe tuere Thissurplus constitutes the bulk of our 

and it is that tne price it abroad fixes the price at 
home. Republican system the farmer the privilege of 
Eu bap needs in foreign markets with the avails of his us crops. 
Hig: s Make it unprofitable for him to import fi Conse- 
quently, he must content himself with fo: prices for what he sells. and 


| oy mn prices for what he buys. sel 


com 
t and buying in the dearest market 
if cont: must y destroy agricultural interests. 

This is the only country that le a tariff on raw materials. Our manu- 
facturers, being taxed on their raw materials, are placed at such disadvan- 
sage aos they are prac! debarred from seeking f: markets, 

uch as they can manufacture more are uired 

for home consumption they are driven to the formation of trusts com- 
bines for limiting their output and prices. A notable conse- 
ence is the occasional shu down of the or them on half 
due orreduction of s strikes nnumer 


203, Was passed, 
there were 10,678 failures. In 1891 there were 12,394. Though toe tariff rate 
was raised, wages were not increased. By admitting raw materials free of 
duty the cost of American manufactures will be greatly lessened, w) 

QR corr reduction of duties on foreign man 
The farmer can than exchange his ucts for what he needs upon more 
. terms. There should, and will be, besides the addition to the free 


tariff wall and admitting just 


of s go 
steady and profitable employment as it has not since those 
better days of ae when high tariffs had not placed our industries 
u an artificial and 


train . 
remove them. The Republican party has been for iho past | Jo anon eee ee leo" MSRP EEES conte of Tall 
twelve months disseminating the people the idea that | trial of high tariffs the — is — with — — dis- 


the troubles that have smitten us so heavily are directly ies es 
able to Democratic supremacy; and that, instead of g 
its duties, this Congress has wasted its time in sloth and idle- 
ness. A moment's reflection willsatisfy any just and thoughtful 
man that neither the Democratic party nor President Cleveland 
is in the least degree chargeable with the business depression 
that has so long prevailed in the United States. 

It is but the natural co uence of years ot Republican leg- 
islation, culminating in the McKinley tariff and the Sherman 
silver-purchase law. Under the former, which substituted con- 
ditions wholly artificial for the natural laws of trade and com- 
merce, business intercourse with other nations has been so ham- 

red and obstructed that markets for our us erops have 

n largely closed against us. while the magnificent surplus of 


Republicans assert that this is not the result of their system, but because 
of a hension that it will be abandoned now that Democrats are in con- 
trol of the Government. The fact that periods of like disaster and distress 
have repeatedly, during the existence of that system, come upon us, is a 
sufficient refutation of that most a a tention. Con- 


the auspices of the Democratic party. 
reform by the state to which Republican legislation has reduced the nation's 
8 have so increased and revenues so fallen off, that the former 
greatly exceed the latter. 

Under existing conditions the bill we haye passed reasonably 
the prediction then made by me as to the tariff legislation 

we would enact, and may be regarded as a fair effort to inaugu- 
rate a system of taxation in accordance with Democratic princi- 
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e It is afar better bill than either the Morrison or the Mc- 
inley bill. One hundred and six articles that were heavily 
burdened with taxation by the McKinley bill have been put on 
the free list. Among these may be enumerated lumber, copper, 
tin, wool, binding twine, bags and bagging; salt, cotton ties, and 
agricultura) implements. It will give the people cheaper glass, 
cheaper crockery, cheaper iron and steel, cheaper woolens, 
cheaper clothing, and cheaper cottons and linens. 
The following table, which I have taken from a most excellent 
speech delivered by Mr. HALL of Minnesota, on the 13th instant, 
es perspicuous statement of the great reductions made by the 


Reductions exceeding 75 per cent. 


Bar iron, certain sizes, 
Steel and wrought-iron spikes 
Woolen yarns, etc. (valued 30 cents per po 

Woolen cloths (valued 30 cents per poun: 
Woolen shawls (valued 30 to 40 cents) 


Reductions between 50 and 75 per cent are made on 114 items, among which 
are the following: : = 


. . . 8 
Saw plates (4 to 9 cents 
Chains (over ? inch. 


Cheap pistols 


———— À———M À I A — MÀ 


zh Baer —TPDT—DPTD—VTZ———— ———— 
t wearing apparel. 
Blankets: 


—— ———— —ö 


ets, eto 
goods (over 4 ounces). 


— —ñE4ö4aäd ä —ñ—ͤ6—ũ— ] 


270 items. They include: 


40 

3 

38 

38 

46 

33 

= 
D envase ol pre E e oE ͤ— — (— 

Iron and steel, viz: 

Iron ore 48 

4l 

33 

46 

32-46 


C 
Ladies’ and children's gloves.. 
0 Lu erred uua quemar Sortie er od Ee LEA 
Steel rails 


are made on 82 items, which include the largest sizes of plate glass 
and other articles of luxury. x E = 


The rates are increased 


on 53 items, such as ed boards of mahogany, ebony, etc., , hogs, 
olives, dressed meats, precious stones, diamonds ete c rues 
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A most just and equitable provision of the bill is the tax of 
2 per cent u all incomes over $4,000 per annum. 

As President Cleveland has recently stated, It presents a 
vast improvement on existing conditions. It will certainly 
1 many tariff burdens that now rest heavily upon the peo- 

. It is not only a barrier against the return of mad protec- 

on, but furnishes a vantage ground from which we must wage 

further aggressive operations against protected monopoly and 
governmental favoritism.” 

The Federal election laws which were avowedly enacted for 
the purpose of securing Republican ascendency h negro 
domination of the South, and which ua DS menace” 
against peace and the good order of society, have been re 
and the right restored to the people of the States to hold their 
elections by thelr own officers and under their own laws as they 
had always theretofore done since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Chinese residents of this country, being advised by their 
counsel that. the Geary law was unconstitutional, refused to 
register as required by it, and thereby forfeited the right tore- 
main here. At the extraordinary session we a law ex- 
ine ae the time cgo which er migox reg m thus abge 

great cost o porting them and & probable rupture o 
our friendly relations with China. 

Alaw has been enacted providing for the admission of the 
Territory of Utah into the Union as a State. 

Bilis for the admission of the Territories of New Mexico and 
Arizona have passed the House of Representatives and will 
doubtless become laws at the next session of Congress, thus 
substantially putting an end to our Territorial system. 

We have laws for the reconstruction of methods of ac- 
counting in the various Departmentsof the Government, whereby, 
with advantage to the public business and great to the 
poopie; hundreds of superfluous employés. have been dispensed 
*. 


We have enacted a law subjecting to State taxation national- 
bank notes and United States notes. Thesenotes were 
exempted from taxation, under the laws which authorized their 
issuance, for the purpose of giving them credit and adding to 
their value at a time when they were at a discount. They have 
long since circulated at with gold and silver, and to leave 
them exempt from taxation was an injustice to the holders of 
all other kinds of money. 

We have enacted a law to carry into effect the awards of the 
council of arbitration agen assembled in Paris to pass upon 
the controversy between this country and England growing out 
of the Alaskan fur-seal fisheries. 

Having in view the educational interests of the people, we 
have enacted a law increasing the number of officers of tho 
United States detailed as instructors to colleges. 

In recognition of the rights and interests of labor, we hava 
pones pm making Labor Duy alegal holiday; one for the pro- 

tion of furnishing materials and labor for the con- 
struction of public works; a resolution providing for an investi- 
gation relating to the effects of machinery on labor, and a res- 
olution viding for an investigation relative to the work and 
wages of women and children. 

e have passed forty-eight laws authoriz the construction 
of bridges over various navigable waters of United States. 
We have extended the benefits of the marine hospitals to the 
keepers and crews of life-saving $ and have provided for 
the reporting, marking, and removal of derelicts on the high 
8 


eas. 

We have provided for the validation of affidavits made before 
United States commissioners in all land entries; for the relief 
of persons who have filed declarationsof intention to enter des- 
ert lands; for extending the time for final proof and ton 
lands claimed under the public land laws of the United States; 
gay eve passed various and sundry laws relating to the public 

8. 

I have called especial attention to but few of the many laws 
we have enacted, and as to the remainder will content myself 
with referring all persons interested in the subject to the de- 
tailed statements which I shall append to my remarks. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE HOUSE, BUT NOT YET BECOME LAWS. 

A large number of bills and resolutions have been penned Ux 
the House which have not yet been enacted into laws, whi 
Mares ready for final action when Congress meets again in De- 
cember. 


BILLS RELATING TO PUBLIC LANDS. 


x Among these may be mentioned the following relating to pub- 
c lands: 

An act to forfeit 5 ee e ei 80.000,00 
acres, heretofore gran or the purpose of aiding Gon- 
struction of railroads; _ Nt 
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An act amending the act whereby the public lands in Alabama 
pan — from the operation of the laws relating to min- 
e 8; ; 

An act directing the Secretary of the Interior to make cer- 
tain investigations concerning consolidations of land districts 
in California, and for other purposes; 

An act to confirm cash entries of offered lands; 

An act to authorize the withdrawal from settlement or sale 
of gold and silver bearing lands within the State of Minnesota; 

act to amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes which 
relate to public lands of the second class; 

Anactauthorizing a patent to the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions for certain lands on the Omaha Indian Reservation for 
school purposes: 

An act pov foropening Uncompahgre and Uintah Indian 
Reservations in Utah; 

An act for the relief of certain settlers who have entered lands 
under the timber and stone act, etc.; 

An act to sell certain lands in Montgomery County, Ark., to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South; 

An act to amend an act to withdraw certain public lands from 
private entry, and for other pu , approved March 2, 1889; 

An act granting to the city of Port Angeles, State of Washing- 
ton, certain lands for cemetery purposes; 

An act permitting the use of the right of way through the 
public lands for tram roads, canals, and reservoirs, and for other 


'urposes; 

An act for the relief of the bona fide purchasers of land in sec- 
tion 36, township 1 north, range 9 west (San Bernardino merid- 
ian), in the State of California; 

An act to provide for the examination and classification of 
certain mineral lands in the States of Montana and Idaho; 

An act for the relief of settlers on unsurveyed Government 
lands lying within certain railroad land grants; 

An act to amend section 2335 of the Revised Statutes, relating 
to mineral lands; 

An act to confirm the enlargement of the Red Cliff Indian 
Reservation in the State of Wisconsin, and for the allotment of 
same; 

An act granting the chief justice of the United States courts 
in Territories power to appoint commissioners to take proof in 
land cases, etc.; and 

An act amendatory of An act granting to railroads the right 
of wa US the public lands of the United States,” approved 
March 3, 1815. 

BILLS RELATING TO THE JUDICIARY, 


Also the following, relating to the judiciary: 

An act providing that United States road corporations 
shall, for purposes of jurisdiction, be deemed citizens of the 
respective States into which their line of railway may extend; 

An act to require the ices of the courts of the United States 
to a to the laws of the several States in delivering charges 
to juries; 

n act to amend the judiciary act of August 13, 1888; 


An act to repeal in part and to limit sections 3480 and 4716 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States; 
An act to disq justices, judges, and commissioners of the 


United States from sitting as courts or hearing certain cases; 

An act to amend sections 828, 833, 847, and 1014 of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to clerks’ fees, semiannual returns of fees, by 
district attorneys, marshals, and clerks, commissioners’ fees, 
and to offenders against the Unitea States; 

An Asc to amend section 5391 of the Revised Statutes, relating 
to crimes; 

An 11 . of the act establishing circuit courts of 
a E 

v act providing an additional-district judge in the northern 
district of Illinois; 

An act to amend section 3 of “An act to regulate the liens of 
judgments and decrees of the courts of the United States," ap- 
proved August 1, 1888; 

An act to authorize the comparison of handwriting by courts 
and juries in cases where the genuineness of a signature or 


writing is in at d 

An act to provide for the 5 ol United States com- 
eee and to define their jurisdiction, powers, and duties; 
an 

An act to prevent interference in the collection of State, 
county, and municipal taxes assessed against corporations and 
corporate property, and for other purposes, 


MISCELLANEOUS BILLS, 


The House has also passed a resolution for the amendment of 
the SORA nen so as to make Senators elective directly by the 
people; 


Also, what is known as the antioption bill, which seeks to 
prevent dealing in futures and options; 

Also, a bill authorizing insolvent debtors who may wish to do 
s0 to go into bankruptcy and obtain a discharge from all their 
liabilities upon a surrender of their assets; 

Also, separate bills putting sugar, coal, iron ore, and barbed 
wire upon the free list; 

Also, a billfor the better control of, and to promote the safety 
of, national banks; 

Also, a bill to increase the penalty for embezzlement by di- 
rectors, officers, or agents of national banks; 

Also, a bill to amend ‘‘An act to provide for the inspection of 
live cattle, hogs, and the carcasses thereof, which are the sub- 
jects of interstate commerce, and for other purposes;” 

Also, a bill to supplement the act of June 27, 1890, as to pen- 
sions; and 

Also, a bill for the reinstatement of clerks dismissed from the 
Railway Mail Service between the 15th day of March and the 1st 
day of May, 1889. 

will append to my remarks statements showing by their 
titles all laws and resolutions that have been enacted by this 
Congress; also all laws and resolutions which have passed the 
House but have not become laws; also all bills and resolutions 
that have the Senate but have not yet become laws. I 
also append a statement showing in de all appropriations 
that have been made, and a statement giving the progress of 
the tariff bill from the date of its introduction into the House 
until it finally became a law. 

The large Democratic majority in the present Congress fur- 
nishes unanswerable proof that the last Congress was approved 
by the voters of the country as an active, laborious, and faithful 
orsa © The total number of public laws and resolutions d by 
the last Congress at its first session is 202, and the total number 
of private laws and resolutions by it is 196. The total 
number of public laws and resolutions passed by the present Con- 
gressduring theextraordinary and present sessions, which, taken 
together, constitute its first session, is 307, and the total number 
of private laws and resolutions passed by it is 133. 

t thus appears that the present Congress has accomplished 
more work than the last Congress, and that the criticisms 
which have been so flippantly passed upon it, whether based 
upon ignorance or malice, are utterly without foundation. 

Considering the vast importance of much of the legislation it 
was called upon to enact, and the extraordinary troubles that 
have afflicted the country from the first day of its assemblin; 
until now, the work of this Congress, both as to its amount an 
its value, is absolutely without parallel. 

I have submitted a complete and detailed history of the work 
of this Congress, and when it comes to be fully understood there 
can be no doubt that it will meet with the approbation of al] 
just and fair-minded men. 

I can not close without acknowledging 5 great indebted: 
ness to Mr. William T. Page, the able and efficient printing clerk 
of the House, who, with much labor and infinite care, has . 
pared for me the elaborate and interesting statements appended: 

FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS, FIRST AND SECOND SESSIONS. 
First session (pegun August 7, 1893; adjourned November 3, 1893) : 

r xe E N N 
Second session (begun December 4, 1893; adjourned August 28, 1894) : 

rennt. MMM ESNEA ANAA 


Se 
Number of joint resolutions introduced in House... 
Number of joint resolutions introduced in Senate 
ouse bills passed by House 
Number of House bills passed by Senate 
Number of Senate bills passed by Seu ate 289 
Number of Senate bills passed by House 73 
Number of House joint resolutions passed by House. 49 
Number of House joint resolutions passed by Senate . 41 
Number of Senate —.— resolutions passed by Senate 94 
Number of Senate joint resolutions passed by House .................-- 24 
100 
410 


z 
B 
i 
& 
z 
& 
s 
: 
i 
B 
5 
: 
sui 
TEHE 


Number of House bills that became laws 271 
Number of House joint resolutions that became laws 42 
Number of Senate bills that became laws 
Number of Senate joint resolutions that became laws .................. 27 
E r U R EEN E SINS E pu QU MI E quest 246 
Total private laws £ 125 
Total public resolutions .. A 61 
Total private resolutions PEE E LLL e ee 8 
n ¶ͥ rene ramen KaRaE dot atcp rd Arcas € S Ups aM ME CERA a 410 
Number of reports made in House “1,477 
Number of reports made in Senate. 710 
Number of vetoes ................. 5 
WUT Dae of Docket . . t erect er 6 


n of bilis passed both Houses and pending in conferenc 
other 
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Laws blic ee e the first and second sessions Fifty-third | Laws of a public nature enacted at the first and second sessions Fifty-third 
—— v "p t P —.— and title of law, number V Congress, etc.—Continued. 
of tili, and of unie Mere e e re 
3 . Number 
Sl Number F Of bill, Name of member. 
ER of bill. Name of member. 


APPROPRIATIONS—continued. 


. 198 An act making a — for the H. R. 6518 ..| Catchings. 
constructio: reservation 
ons for the H. R. 6037..| Hatch. of certain pu t works on rivers and 


harbors, and for other purposes. (811,- 


473,180.) 
making 6373 wal 200 | An act mak appropriations for sun- | H. R. 5575. Sayers. 
" Meer — mme s. Outhwaite, dry civil — 5 —.— ot the Government 
and for pred ur- for the year ending June 30, 1895, 
7 cCreary of Ken 202 8 dem m m H. R. 7477 ..| Breckinrid, f 
appro} ons tosu ..| Brec ge o 
T etc fis oo the appropriations for : Kentucky. 
the fiscal year e June 30, 1894 and 
ing June 30, 1805. (81, 56391875.) ) : for prior years, and for other purposes. 
171 An aes Beg ten i a) “ania ite greene pro- H. R. 5481. Compton. «2 |.An act to provide for ce n A R B nrc ot 
ment of the © Dintrict of of e deficiencies in the appropriations for Kentucky. 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1205, the service of the Government for the 
: DAR MEAE (85,544,503.57. — ME he 30, 1894, and 
1 = ain --| LAvingston, silver, etc., $305,000.) 


12 | An act to provide for further urgent de- H. R. 4177..| Sayers. 
ficiencies in the appropriations for 


ce f. 
the service of the Government. ves the 
NK cn 85 tor other purposes. fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and 
197 | An act — — appropriations for cur- | H. R. 6913..| Holman. K: 3 otter p pur ses. (Assistant Crus 
deae — oak TAIE Án act making appropriations to sup- | H. R. 4763..| Breckinridge of 
treaty sti Lys rpm with various In- x further urgent deficiencies in the Kentucky. 
boe Mea forthe fiscal year ending appropriations for the fiscal yearend- 
y ing June 30, 1894, and for prior yours, 
A 30, r v n for aber purposes. ‘and for other qurposes (Cus 
,829. making appropria 7097 x census, etc., $1, 
-z Aa pee ch n nona Ior ia Wann 52 | An act to provide for farther urgent | H. R. 6556. Sayers. 
ot 8 Government for the fis- deficiencies in the appropriations for 
penses the service of the Government for the 
Far $ ipri sanding EL tor fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, and 
190 | An act making appropriations for the | H. R. 884. Wheeler of Ala- re nm, (Unites States 
zing fune 30, 1 8. 6406 8200 = bama. 35 Anactmakingappro tionstosupply | H. R. 5648. Breckinridge of 
further deficiencies in the ap- Kentucky. 
128 «et making appropriations for the | H. R.6748 ..| Cummings. „„ 
W service for the fiscal year end- June 30, 1894, and for 
ing June Seer 13672 for other pur- i MC Teng years, 
poses. , 
114 | An act appropriations for the H. R. 5482..| O'Neil of Massa- | oo | 4 Dating, courts, eto. M LL NM H. R. 748. Sayers. 
payment of in and other pen- chusetts. a deficiency in the appro tion for J 
sions of the United States for the fis- blic printing and D for the 
— Rage ne 881 65760 xm x : Rocal pear 1894.4 1894, and for other pirposet: 
111 | An ac t naking appro tions for the H. R. 8016. Henderson of (Printing and customs, $350, 
cds of the n fice Department North Caro 
(82880058 ear ending June 30, 1806. *First session. +Second session. 


"TABLE B.—Appropriations made by the Fifty-first and Fifty-second Ones Eee extra and first regular sessions of the Fifty-third Congress, fiscal years 1891 to 


Fifty-second Congress. Fifty-third Con- 


i 


Title. 


Second session, | First sessi Second sessi Extra and first 
1899. ^" Piso regular 


sessions, 

1%. 1895. 
p. ture $1, 799, 100. 00 $3, 028, 153. 50 $3, 232, 995. 50 322, 500. 00 $3, 222, 023. 06 
Amy. €——— ** 24, 206, 471. 19 24, 613, 529. 19 24, 308, 499. 82 2. 2 658.75 23, 592, 884. 68 
1, 710, 815. 00 1, 656, 925. 00 1, 604, 045. 00 1, 557, 445. 00 1, 563, 918. 76 
Dibteiet of Columbia. 5, 769, 544. 15 5, 597, 125. 17 5,317,973. 27 5, 413, 223. 91 5, 544, 593. 57 
Fortificatio! 4, 232, 935. 00 3, 774, 803. 00 2, 734, 276. 00 2, 210, 055. 00 2, 427, 004, 00 
Indian 7, 262, 016. 02 16, 386, 284. 86 7, 664, 047. 84 7, 854, 240. 88 9, 329, 648. 49 
ve, 21, 030, 752. 75 22, 027, 674. 15 21, 900, 132. 97 21, 865, 802. 81 21, 308, 295. 79 
itary Academ; 435, 296. 11 402, 064. 64 428, 917. 33 432, 556. 12 406, 523. 08 
Navy 24, 136, 035. 53 31,541, 654. 78 23, 543, 385. 00 22, 104, 061. 38 25, 327, 126. 72 
Pension, i 123, 779, 368. 35 164, 550, 383. 34 154, 411, 682. 00 180, 681, 074. 85 151, 581, 570. 00 
ce 72, 226, 698. 99 77, 907, 222. 61 80, 331, 276. 73 84, 004, 314. 22 87, 236, 599.55 
River and harbor. 25, 136, 295. 00 |................-- 21, 154, 218. 00 |..............-.-- 11, 473, 180. 00 
civil 531, 100, 341. 38 638, 388, 552. 73 27, 665, 076. 93 34, 209, 776. 05 
Deficiencies, except for pensions 13, 295, 541. 61 9, 364, 148. 62 8, 230, 859. 50 11, 820, 545. 76 
a a SR EES uid erer — S08, 6823099, 238. 522. 19 382, 385. 89 389, 043, 689, 51 
Miscellaneous 7, 010, 905. 27 419, 498, 531. 10 3, 922. 82 550, 000. 00 
— — 363, 132, 116. 95 418, 737, 053. 29 3 036, 29 389. 593, 689. 51 
Permanent annual ap €131,324,131.70 | 122, 486, 808. 00 €115, 468, 273. 92 €101, 074, 680. 00 
a J ͤ ¼ͤ—?—r: L E Ar A ETAS 519, 504, 359. 21 | 490, 668, 369. 51 


lepre rur Yi follows: 1891, on account of 1890, $25,321,907. 25; 1892, on account of 1891, $29,335,598.34; 1893, on account of 1892, $7,674,332; 1894, on 

accoun 

b This amount includes $1,362,059.16 actual expenditures under eM appropriations for pay and bounty claims. 
c This amount includes $978,188.74 actual M under indefini — for pay and bounty claims. 


d This amount includes $15,227,000 for refu: f direct taxes in addition to the specific sum o 8 000 ä for that purpose. 

€ This is theamount originally submitted to Con. by the of the Treasury as necessary under permanent e and permanent 
indefinite c. except that to dmt — thus submitted for 8 N. are mop PEN x vovg tures under permanent groom made b 
— pol eee tes, 18,902.00 40875 teen d ail er bullion, $210, T 4; rebate tobacco a tax 977008039; and 8 —— “ne tu — d 
expenses — no’ ver i and repaymen and for debentures an 
drawbacks, cust — — in dil, $29, 
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Tabular history of appropriation bills 7 000 n a PA ur ee EE OL EY 


[From speech of Hon. JOSEPH D. SAYERS, August 17, 1894. 


.] Law, 1803-94. 


5 22.843. 00 180,043.06 | €3,215, 643.0 | £3, 183.06 225, 183. 023. 06 500. 00 

Army.. FA 9188 $5 bon, 224. 08 23, 586, 924. 08 $5 000. dee oo Bar» $$ Son soe 08 E m n 

Diplomatic and consular. eee 1, 642, 638. 76 1,511,738. 76 1,509, 738. 76 1, 580, 438. 76 1,591, 218. 1, 563, 918. 76 1, 557, 445. 00 

District of Columbia a 5,381,473.91 | 5,157,573.57 | 5,206,473. 57 | 5,854, 588.57 5,887,088. 5, 544, 503, 57 5, 413, 223, 91 

7, 438, 413. 00 2, 219, 654. 00 2, 224, 654. 00 2, 779, 104. 00 2, 836, 604. 2, 427, 004. 00 2, 210, 055. 00 

6, 931, 150. 61 6, 611, 200. 78 6,735,518. 90 9, 327, 386. 69 9, 404, 248. 9, 329, 648. 49 7, 854, 240. 28 

22. 310, 510. 3 21, 086, 923. 29] 21,105,787.29 | 21,348,739. 79 | 21,378, 315. 21, 308, 295, 79 21, 865, 802. 81 

463, 183. 58 401, 283. 08 401, 08 410, 203. 08 410, 203. — 432, 556. 12 

27,875,914.02 | 25,280, 930. 27 27| 25,215,080.27 | 25, 437, 105. 25, 327, 126. 72 22, 104, 061. 88 

162, 631, 570. 00 | 151, 581, 570. 00 . 00 | 151, 581, 570. 00 | 151, 581, 570. 151,581,570.00 | 166,531, 350. 00 

nama| I T | n 

34, 966, 002.81 | 32,308, 642. 80 80 | 35,061, 685.70 | 36, 202, 168. 34, 209,776.05 | 11, 716, 311.15 

Total EUEN NNI VU, No ree ee 52 981,094. 15 748, 367. 143.75 499. 75 
Urgent deficiency, reco recoinage Sliver coins, etc... 5 306, 000. 00 38 880 — * 

Further urgent deficiency, assistant custo- d 370, Un 33 


Further urgent deficiency, United States 


courts, etc erp D regm — — ----- 


922, 277, 088. 38 


737.24 578, 944, 497.15 525. 96 546. 


" 550, 000. 

160.71 
CU 
ee eee ee ee oe 


oO n BOUNS E Re Ce D memes States, except amounts for the water department estimated for 1895 
at $265,083.93), which are payable from the revenues of the water departm — id b 


Total, regular annuala — 
Permanent annual approp) ccoem vone ewoo 


denne 88 and permanent an- 


519, 504, 359. 21 


b Includes all expenses of the postal postal reventes and out and out of the Treas 
€ Thisis the amount estimated for Fivers ana harbors for 13 $4,885,000 required to pet HS authorized by law included in the sun- 
dry civil estimates. "Tbe amount th aon we F by the Chet of Engineers, i 83700011 [Book of Es- 


timates for 1895, pages 192-197.] 
$ Zoo ri cl 3 . e in the sundry civil act to carry out contracts authorized by law 
or river ani rimprove 

e This 1 ov pce #1410058 to carry ont con out contracts authorized by law for river and harbor improvements, and for improvements under the 


Miss: River and 
ha amount E SEU. 5 git Ju . and claims audited and 9 eng as due the several Pacific railroad companies. 


This amount includes $1 for pensions for the fiscal 3 

No amount is inch Y M the Meter nt annual appro oP Sone 10 for 1895 for bounty on sugar, for the reason stated in the 8 
note on page 267, Book of Estimates for 1895: $ OTE.—The Secretary of the 224.006.000 8 having recommended the Topon o A of the ue sagan bounty} law, no esti- 
mate is submitted for the fiscal year 1895. In case the law is not repealed, $11,000,000 will be required for the purpose, which added to the sum 
to 


for 
i This is the amount submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury in the annual estimates for the fiscal year 1894, the exact amount appropriated not be- 
ingascertainable until two years after the close of the fiscal year. 


The appropriations made by the Fifty-third Congress, first and second | Laws of a public. nature enacted at the Jirst and second sessions Fifty-third 


sessions, were— Congress, etc,—Continued. 
gym AD SS my pets AAR SS IO AR tatg dne $28, 835,990.70 
Less than the appropriations made at the first session of the EI Number 
1st Congtésa DW -.— ro rema deus coi oe adu 16,931,819.20 | 8c Title. of bill, | Nameofmember. 
Less than the appropriations made at the last session of the EA 
ie Boge Lo SEQUPHDAUOS .. ͤ AEER PRESS 50, 555, 491.78 
Fifty-fürst ADM Y " ben 3,787,879. 14 
And less than the estimates submitted 5G. 29,994,471.0 BRIDGE BILLS. 
Laws of a lic mature enacted at the first and second sessions Fifty-third authorize Louis. 
Co. xe ppl e and showing number and title of law, number = E oven Tact 8 
sand A River in the State 
‘umber 207 | An act to authorize the construction of 
Nem. | Name of member, across the Contentnea 
at G County, N. C.,and 
to establish it as a post road. 


th 
letion of a ad bridge over the 
lum bia River at or near Vancouver, 
H. R. 707 . Richardson of in the State ot W: 

‘Tennessee. 193 | An act to authorize a bridge across the 
Perdido River between the States of 

orida and Alabama. 
191 | An act to authorize the construction of 
a wagon and foot bridge across the 
Dockery. Chattahoochee eri at or near the 


ACCOUNTS (PUBLIC). 


a 311 of — 


of the United S town of Columbia, Ala. 
170 | An act to amend an act a; ved Janu- 
ary 28, 1893, to authorize construc- 
21 H. R. 4292..| Dingley. tion of bridges across the Hiwassee, 
ting to contracts the Tennesse, and Clinch Rivers, in 
for supplies in the Departments at the State of Tennessee. 
Wi 163 | An act to amend an act to authorize the 
20 | An act to improve the methods of ac- | H. R. 4010 Dockery. construction of a steel bridge over the 
counting in the Post-Offüce Depart- St. Louis River, between the States of 
ment, and for other Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
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Laws nat 8 and second sessions d | Laws enacted at 
of a public nature emer ee Bifty-thir of a public nature ti 


S] 
Be 


157 


119 


110 


Title. 


BRIDGE BILLS—continued. 
An act auth 


River at or within 1 mile 
of the town of Le county of 
Cleveland, Territory of Oklahoma. 

An act to amend an act entitled“ An 
act authorizing the construction of a 
high wagon bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Sioux oity, 
Iowa,” appr proved March 2, 1889, 
amended by acts of Ans 30, end Feb 
ruary ?, 1893, and March 24, 1894. 

Anact to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near the of Mo. 


An act to authorize the const on of 

across the Mississippi River 

from a within the of the 

city of Dubuque, in the State of Iowa, 

knownas Eagle t, to the opposite 

bank of said river, in the county of 
Grant and State of Wisconsin. 


An e E — On OE of 
a e over the Monongahela 
at the foot of Main street, in the bor- 
ough of Bellevernon, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a wagon and foot bridge across the 
potn or Main, Canadian River at or 

ear the town of Noble, in Oklahoma 
Territory. 
An act tommend ome An act 


to authorize the Oregon and Wash- 
ington Bri Com to construct 
and main’ a bridge across the Co- 


Oregon and the State of W. 
and to establish it as à pos ~ 
Anactto authorize the city of or eu 


An act to amend an act to authorize 
construction of a bridge at xx! 
ton, Iowa, A roved August 6. 
and EIUS y act approved Febru- 

ARRA D to 3 to the county ot Lara- 
mie, Wyo., certain bri on the 
abandoned Fort military 
reservation, and for other purposes. 

An act to authorize the Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey Railroad 
or either of them, to construct an 
maintain a bridge over the Delaware 
River between the States of New Jer- 
sey and Pe 

An Drei A oe — Ein of 
a e over the Mono River, 
atthe foot of Dickson street, in the 
borough o DNA, in the State 


of Pennsyl 
An act to authorize the New York and 


City and the State of New Jersey. 

An act to amend section 8 of An actto 
authorize the construction ot abridge 
across the Calumet River,” approved 
March 1, 1893. 

An act authorizing the Texarkana and 
Shreveport Railroad Company to 
pure ulphur River, in the State of 


An set to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at some point within 1 mile below 


and 1 
the city of Jefferson, 

An act to amend the act ot June 22, 1892, 
entitled “An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mis- 
ME at the city of Yankton, 


An act to authorize the construction of 


a bri across the River 
at Red Wing, Minn. 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a bridge over the Monongahela River 
in the city of Pittsburg. j 

An act to authorize the 


of a bridge across the Niobrara River, 


Ede ir og 
an à 

An act te authoring the West Braddock 
Bridge Company to construct a 
over the Monongahela River from 
DOKN of Rankin to Mifin 
Ship. 


Number 


of bill. ame of member. 


S.1990..... 


H.R.7498..| Henderson of 
Towa, 


H.E.5001..| Flynn. 


H. R. 5808. Hall of Minne- 
sota. 


H. R. 6126...| Gear. 


S. 1424 


H. R. 5771. McRae. 


| Public, 


151 


No.— 


Congress, etc. 


BRIDGE BILLS—continued. 
An act to authorize the St. Louis River 


8 and the Duluth 

way Company to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a 
over the St. Louis River from apon 
at or near Grassy Point, inthe 
of West Duluth, Minn., to the most 
available point opposite, in the State 
of Wisconsin. 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a steel bridge over the St. Louis River 
between the States of Wisconsin and 


Minnesota. 

An act authorizing the Texarkana "e 
Fort Smith ANA: oopen ae 
bridge Little River, the 


Arkansas. 
An act to extend the time auth 
uis and Birmingham 


An act authorizing the Texarkana and 


bridge the Sul h Riy in tate 

e phur River e 

of Arkansas or in the S ot 

An act auth the Texarkana and 
Fort Smith 9 
bridge Caddo Lake at or near 
ingsport, La.. Bayou, near 
Shrevepo 

An act to authorize the construction of 
a Missouri River at 

, Mo., and to 

establish it as a post-r 


An act for a charter for the Iowa and 
Nebraska Pontoon Bridge Company. 
An act to amend an aet entitled An act 


autho: 

wagon bridge ator near Sioux City, 
Iowa,” à a n 1889, as 
amended by ac pril 13, 1890, and 
February 7. 1893. 


An act toamend “An act authorizing 
the construction of a bridge across 
the East River, between the city ot et 


a bridge over the Arkansas River at 
or near Van Buren, Ark. 

An act authori 
mont and Kansas City Railwa; 
pany to bridge the Neches and 

vers in the States of Texas and 
Louisiana. 


An act to amend an act a; Sep- 
tember 4, 1890, author o ed 
ott 


Orleans, Natchez and 
Railroad Company to construct two 
poces across Bœuf River, in Loui- 
siana. 

An act to authorize M Chattanooga 
Western Railway 


struct a bridge &c across 9 


River near Chattanooga. 


across the Osage 
the State of of Missouri. =e 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION, 


An act to make the city of 8 
county of Alameda, Sta ^. of Califor- 
nia, a subport of entry. 

An act adding the towns of Manchester 
and Vernon, in the State of Connecti- 

to the customs district of Hart- 
E Conn,, and making 


Rockville, 8 a of delivery. 
An act to p ca he Semin of ake port 
of New York. 


e fret ant pace sessions Fifty-third 


Pow Name of member, 


H. R. 4705.. 


H. R. 504 
H. R. 1917.. 


H. R. 1919 


H. R. 4881 


H. R. 5485 


H. R. 4770.. 


H. R. 3689.. 


H. R. 4414 


H. R. 7871. 


H. R. 7187 


H. R. 4452. 


H. R. 6073.. 


Fletcher. 


ot 
Arkansas 


Cooper of Texas. 


Boatner, 


Ryan. 
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Number 


8 
of bill, Name ot member. 5 5 Name ot member. 


COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION—cont'd. 


EXPOSITIONS—continued. 


nd "usher ae el — — be held at 
ers’ on a 
205 | An act to net ey the privileges of the | S. 1885 New York City. x 
transportation of dutiable merchan- | © *1 | An act in aid of the California Midwin- | S. 50 
28 UNE - 2 to the city ter International Exposition. 
of Ocala, tate of Florida. 
FEDERAL ELECTIONS. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. sla $36 n ating 
n ac repeal all statutes relating to 
143 sa Bhat Somes 2 Metro mpeg H. R. 6171. ap eie ot supervisors of elections and special 
tive power for the 8 of the deputy marshals, and for other pur- 
cars of said company. poses: 
212 | An act to amend an act entitled "An act | H. R. 6777.| Heard. ror: 
the Washington and MIGNE AES ST. 
153 | An act for the disposal of the accretions | H. R. 6111..| Clarke of Ala- 
213 Meredith. of the Virginius indemnity fund. bama. 
121 | An act to authorize the Secretary of H. R. 4734..| McCreary of Ken- 
State to accept for the United States tucky. 
of America a painting No F. MM 
poses. RU M mician, e 
217 | An act to prevent the recording of sub- S. 1005 
divisions of land in the District of E 100 8.1878. 
Columbia in the office of the recorder 76 8. 2020 
of deeds. * 
216 | An act to open, widen, and extend al- S.971...... Au- 
208 | an Let to authorize the Commissioners 8. 1007 $ 16, 1905, by the Tribunal of Arbi- 
Of the District of Columbta to appoint | .. 
a deputy coroner, and for other pur - Britain, concluded at Washington, 
194 | An act to provide an immediate revi- | H. R. 6415..| Heard. eire Pre Dene ciem cde so: e 


sion and equalization — real-estate 
values in the District of Columbia; 


seal. 
An act to amend section 1 of an act ap- 
also to provide an assessment of real 
District in 


under the treaty between the Uni 
States and Great Britain, concluded 
= Washington, February 29, 1 for 
the purpose of submitting to arbitra- 
tion certain questions concerning the 
preservation of the fur seals." 


183 An act to provide for the cl of a | S.2217..... An act to give effect to the award ren- 
he Tri 


DEKOR Berney Meds ead uare 185 the 
182 AS tate FAMAE 8 H. R. 6898.. 


ae 3 AY the d of Columbia. minns concluded at W: 
n act to pay condemned Heard , 1892, for the purpose of submitting 
square numbered 4% in the city of to arbitration certain questions con- 
147 | An act to prohibit the intermentof bod- | S. 2245..... seals. 
— „55 M | Anact to amend an actentitied “An act | H. R. 9687... McCreary of Kom 
trict o um to prohibit the coming of Chinese per- | tucky. 
96 | An act 2 to incorporate ine Supreme | H. R.4701..| Richardson of sonsintothe United States,” approved | 
May 5, 1892. 
vi | An act to vide for the closing of | H. R. 6578..| Springer. 
pars of — Nay ox a 8 meci INDIANS. 
and for the re- 
22 of the T " ent and directors of 184 Ant act extending Ade ane oe ba ^ H.R.0814.. Meiklejohn. 
Gonzaga ege. 2 braska 
72 ic greci the act of Congress | H. R. 6838..| Heard. — amis and tor 
FFC 78 | An act and tly fixing S. 128 
e the northern boundary line of the 
Foundation of the District of Corum- S Mic 
the State of 
An act to provide for the sale of new | S. 448 74 An: to amend an act entitled “An act S. 1407 
tickets by the street rail com | © | 74| An act to amend an act entitled "An act S. 1407 ..... 
shane te De od Coleman pa- e for the sale of the remain- 


— of the reservation of the Confed- 

e CEDE A the States of Nebraska and Kansas 

sae act prep Sper connections pes H. R. 4571.. ME 22 P A 
ter mains and sewers in the Dis- 


Ties o of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses. JUDICIARY. 
34 | An act to amend an act entitled “Anact | S. 1400..... 
to eatablisn Smitt ian Institu- 179 a ge nam Haoa uel Ginna | H. R. 6542... Woodard. 
Mon for ss uM ae een of North Carolina and fixing time for ~~ 
bx 111 57 dhe Re ised NE. holding courts in said eastern distric 


t. 
148 | An act to fix the times and places for | H.R.09...! Mercer. 


: 
à 
170 


braska. 
194 to amend sections 4,6, and 10 of H. R. 5800. Culberson. 


“An act to esta . — Se 882 


e peals tric 
7 An 9 96 cl Ye y H.R.9099..] McCreary of or other purpos donde 
ac rag es uare num- --| McOre Of | 120 | An act to the boundaries of the | H.R.51....! Cooper of Flor- 

bored 751, in the city of of Washington, Kentucky. udicial dis of the State of Flor- | | ida. 
4 | An act to extend Nortn Capitol street | H.R.146...| Richardson of | 118 an additional circuit | S.1390..... 
*3 AX act to provide for clerical S.721 17 a ge in the eigni he Federal di H.R.6047. Willi of 

— act a o s- 2 3 ams 
in the health department of the Dis- circuit courts of the southern Mississippi. 


trictand 
Le rry district of Mississippi, to be 
EXPOSITIONS. at MES Miss., to ude the 


f 
8 
B 
P 


An act regulating the procedure in d Boen. 
criminal 


55 | Anact to exempt the articles of foreign H. R. 7753..| Doolittle. PA ue armen 
exbibitors at the interstate fair at causes in p district of 
IM Wash., from the payment of Minnesota. 
e i 


* First session. 


*First session. 


TARE, e ME MEHE 


| 
i 


*16 


168 


219 


161 


115 
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'ongress, etc. m 


JUDICIARY—cont:nued. 


An act to provide that a term of the cir- 
cuitand district court of the United 
Statesfor thedistrictof Vermont may 
be held at Montpelier. 

An act to vide for the division of the 
eastern trict of Michigan into the 
northern and southern dívisions, and 
for hold the circuit and district 
2 ot S e United States therein, 
and for other purposes. 

An act to ovide for two additional as- 

te Justices of the supreme court 
of res Territory of Oklahoma, and for 
other purposes. 

An act 5 regulate the fees of the clerk 
ofthe United States court for the In- 
dian Territory. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An 


act to vide and 

for holing terms of United States 
courts th tes Idaho and 
uly 23 


An act to amend sections 5365 and 5366 
of the Revised Statutes, relating to 
barratry on the high seas. 

An act to amend anactentitled An act 
to create a new division of the north- 
ern judicial district of "n 
approved March 3, 1891. 


LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


An act to authorize the construction of 


a life-saving station at or near 
2 or East Marion, Long island, 


An act exten the benefits of the 


marine hospí to the keepers and 
crews of life-sa stations. 
An act to amend on 5 of the act ap- 


proved June 18, 1878, entitled Au act 
to organize the Life-Sa’ Service." 

An act to transfer the Morris Island 
life-sa station, near Charleston, 
S. C., to Sullivans Island. 


LIGHTS AND FOG SIGNALS. 


An act autho: the construction of 

~ a Mght-ship, with fog signal, to be es- 
tablished to the eastward of Boston 
Light, Massachusetts, and for the 
establishment of range lights in Bos- 
ton Harbor, Massachusetts. 

An act establishing a fog signal at Ke- 
waunee, Wis. 

An act for the establishment of a light 


and f 1 station near Butler 
Flats New Bedford. Mass. 
LABOR. 


An act for the protection of persons 

materials and labor for the 
construction of public works. 

An act making labor day a legal holi- 


MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES. 
An cg relating to lights on fishing ves- 
se 


An act to provide an American register 
for the steamer S. Oteri. 

rovide an American re 

ter for the steamer Oveano, of New 

York, N. Y. 
‘ovide a register for the 
schooner Astoria. 

An act to vide a register for the 
steamer Goldsworthy. 

An act to faciliate the entry of steam- 


Ships. 

An act to amend an act approved Au- 
gust 19, 1890, entitled An act to adopt 
regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea. 

An act to provide an American register 
for the steamer El Callao. 

An act for the registry orenrollment of 
the bark Skudesnaes. - 


MINES AND MINING. 


An act to amend section numbered 2324 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 


H. R. 3713..| Weadock. 


H. R. 288...| Flynn. 


H. R.4186..| Bailey. 


H. R. 2002..| Sweet, 


H. R. 2799..| Pickler. 


H. R. 4006..| Everett. 


H. R. 7461 


H. R. 387. ..| Covert. 


H. R. 4346. ] Caruth. 
H. R. 2795..| Cogswell. 
H. R. 9 Brawley. 


H. R. 5312..| O'Neil of Massa- 
chusetts, 


H. R. 4537.. 
H. R. 150 .] Randall. 


H.R.86....| Heard 


S. 70 


H. R. 7383..| Robbins 


.| Fithian. 


H. R.3515..|Bell of Colorado. 


H. R. 6658. Sweet. 
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189 


174 


214 


16 


152 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


An act to increase the number of officers 
of the Army to be detailed to cousa 

piena — ene N 4833 Re 

atu and for other purposes, 

An act for the construction of a mili- 
tary road from the city of El Paso to 
Fort Bliss, Tex. 

An act to regulate enlistments in the 
Army of the United States. 

An act donating condemned cannon to 
the St. Lawrence State Hospital at 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

An act to amend section 4837 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States as 


An act to provide for the restoration to 
the State of Michigan two flags car- 
ried by the Twenty-second Michigan 
Infantry Volunteers and now in the 
War Department. 


NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


An act to subject to State taxation na- 
tional-bank notes and United States 
Treasury rotes, 


NAVY. 

An act dis of four condemned 
cannon of the Navy. 

An act for the relief of certain enlisted 
men of the Marine por 

An act to ote the efficiency of the 
naval tia. 

An act relating to the pay and retire- 
—— of mates in the United States 

avy. 

An act to amend section 1379, chapter 
1, Title XV, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, in relation to a int- 
moens of assistant paymasters in the 


avy. 

An act pro for the rescue of the 

armament wreck of the United 
States war ship Kearsarge. 


POSTMASTERS. 


An act empowering fourth-class post- 
masters to administer oaths to pen- 
sioners. 

An act to amend section 407 of the Re- 
vise Statutes so as to rogum original 
receipts for deposits of postmasters 
to be sent to the Auditor of the Treas- 
ury for the Post-Office Department. 

An act autho: the Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General to approve 
postmasters’ bonds. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


An act to provide for the opening of 
certain abandoned military reserves 
tions, and for other purposes. 

An act to amend sections 2401 and 2403 
of the Revised Statutes. 

An act to further amend section 2399 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 


States. 

An act providing for the resurvey of 
Grant and Hooker Counties in the 
State of Nebraska. 

An act to authorize sale of lot 8, block 
93, city of Hot Springs, by school di- 
rectors thereof, and use of proceeds 


Ps school Ln ras dcm 

act gran a cert tary res- 
ervation to Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
aid the public free schools thereof, 
and for Meer an ers 

An act autho the Secretary of the 
Interior to t leases for sites on 
the Hot S Reservation, Arkan- 
sas, for cold-water reservoirs. 

An act to provide for the validation of 
affidavits made before United S 


An act for the relief of persons who 
have filed declarations of intention to 
enter desert 

An act conce: leases in the Yellow- 

stone National Park. 

An act authorizing the State of Mon- 
tana to make selections from certain 
public lands. 


An act granting certain 
the city of Newport, Ky. 


property to 


Number 
of bill. 


H. R. 3571.. 
H. R. 6060.. 
H. R. 7419. 


H. R. 5833.. 


H. R. 7294. 


H. R. 4340. 


H. R. 2668.. 


H. R. 7488.. 


H. R. 0719. 


H. R. 4449 


H. R. 5293.. 
H. R. 88 


H. R. 2580. 


Name ot member. 


Outhwaite. 
Black of Illinois. 
Gorman. 


Curtis of New 
York. 


Martin of In- 
diana. 


Coo; of In- 
diana. 


Blair. 


Dockery. 


Henderson of 
North Caro- 
McRae. 


Hall of Minne- 
sota. 


Hall of Missouri. 


Breckinri ot 
perma 


McRae, 


— 1 
existing in an act o rey uch- 
ee en at St. Au- 
the use of certain land 
of Castine, Me., for a pub- 
the time for final 
on lands claimed 

A lend laws of the 


AE limitations of time 
for completion of title to certainlands 
of under the act of 


196 


An act granting to the University of 
Utah a site off the public domain. 
An act gran 1 the State of North 


rvation, for the 
tia of North Dakota, 


An act granting lands 
in Soret Herings pt nerd 
2 ot Arkansas, to SERES Hos- 


AR eck to E y a deficiency 
oe pane A eremo de 
the use of the State 


1¹ 
14 
Michigan. for cemetery p 
An act 5 to act of Con- 
drca ar 8 1879. — — 


sign 175 
tual settlers, and pro for 


e 


166 
district of Ohio. 

An act to protect the birds and animals 
in Yellowstone National Park, and to 
punish crimes in said park, and for 


cor 
act to authorize the Secretary of the 
poa to reserve from sale certain 
land in the abandoned mg Cum- 

milji reservation, and for 


mings tary 
onee purposes. 
An act granting certain lands to the 
Feo to the disqualificati 
ac e cal —— 
^ of re and receivers of 
er 455 TY Yo pons disquali- 
provision in case of suc! 
fication. 


1|An act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to T lands heretofore 
or 


urposes. ” appro September 
and the several acts amenda- 


ry thereof. 
An act to amend section 6 of the act 
ap ved March 3,1891, entitled An 
to repeal timber culture laws, and 


101 


H. R. 307 Smith of Ari- 
10. 
D 


„for other 
ting settlers on certain lands 
homa Territory the right to 
oe their homestead entries, 
and for other 
su act authoriz 
tot 


the issue ot a 
he Presbyterian Board ot Home 
Indian Reserva 


11 13 


REVENUE MARINE—continued. 


cree 
additional du- 
Hospital Serv- 


ce. 
An act making an appropriation and 
Ponang for the construction of a 
ted States revenue cutter for serv- 
ice in the harbor of San Francisco, 
x 5 ni for the constructi 
or the on 
2255 a N cutter ſor the New 
England coast. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 
Anact to authorize the Missouri River 


Power pany of Montana to con- 

structa damacross the Missouri River. 
An act to re House resolution num- 

bered 104, t session Fifty-first Con- 


gress, granting to Secretary of War a 
permitto license to usea pier at mouth 
[2 cago Ri 

An act granting to the Des Moines Ha; 
ids Power Company the right toe 
c — poama main 


wing oe m, canal, and power station 
e Mississippi River in Hancock 
An act to n a: ror ea. Congress ap 

Harbor Dom pay the 


ve Aransas Pass. 
rise the comstroction.aind 
tenance of a dam or across 
the Kansas River, within Shawnee 
County, in the State of Kansas. 
RIGHTS OF WAY. 


An M rene ION ORNARE BUM 
. 


Am i uire railroad 

act to req com es 

8 — — 
over a right of way granted by the 
Government to esta dy stations and 


depots at all town sites on the lines 
of said FORAS osi 8 by the In- 


An act togrant to “to the Arkansas, Texas 
and Mexican Central Railway Com- 
diam ‘hee a — of way through the In- 

itory, and for other pur- 


An act N granting to the Columbia Irri- 
ht way 


u Lac 
—.— in the State of Minnesota. 

An act granting to the MES and 
Northern Minnesota y Com- 
pany, a right of way through the 

h Lake Indian Reservation, in the 
State of Minnesota. 


a act certain rights ove 
oin 5 em 
the 5 8455 of K 


An act granting to the Eastern Ne- 

braska and Gulf pm Compan: 

— krea way Mh Bree Omaha ed 
dian Reservations, in 


granting right of way to the 
and Astoria Railroad Com- 
panyt ough the Grand Ronde Indian 
eservation, in the State of Oregon. 
An act to extend and amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Kan- 
sas and Arkansas 3 


proved February 24, A. 801. 

An act to extend the oe for building 
a street e PR Uitary reser- 
yato Toa T, E: 

An act nding the ias allowed the 
Umatilla Irrigation Company for the 
construction of its ditch across the 
Umatilla Indian tion, 


in the 
State of Oregon. 

An act to extend the time for the con- 
struction of the railway of the Choc- 
taw Coal and Railway pany. 


Number 
of bill. 


S.2280..... 


H.R.2009.. 


H. R. 2421 


H. R. 82 


H. R.0038.. 


5S. 1126...) 


S. 178 


H. R. 340 


8.2107 


H. R. 3006... 


8.2000 


H. R. 4001 


S. 755 


H. R. 299 


* First session. 


Name of member. 


Maguire. 


O'Neil ot Massa- 
chusetts, 


Curtis of Kansas. 


Wheeler of Ala- 
bama. 


Bell of Texas 


Geary. 


Davis. 


Curtis of Kansas. 
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at the and second sessions Laws nat „„ 
enn“! Fifty-third of a public ure mà PUty-tkirá 


Number Name of member. 


RIGHTS OF WAY—continued. 


An act to t the right of way to the | S.1021..... 
kansas, Oklahoma central and Sonti 
ndian ‘Territ mf Coney R 
the Indian tory and 
Territory, and for other purposes. 
An act granting the right of way for 
the construction of a railroad and 
other improvements over and on the 
West ME the Hot Springs 
Reservation, Hot Spr: 
An act to authorize d btn of the 
property and franchises of the Choc- 
taw Coal and Railway Com to 


218 


mpany. 

An. act to amend an act entitled “An 
act to amend an actentitled ‘An act 
pue red e of way to the 

Railroad 


à Southern 
Company through the Indian Terri- 
An act to theDuluth and Win- 
ed gtd A rye 
way ee the Chippewa and 


Earth Indian Reservatlons m the State 
of —— 


SILVER. 


An act to repeal & tof an act ap- 
directing the pure entitled. “An act 


Ton and that Serie of ‘Treasury notes 
thereon, and for other purposes.” 


TARIFF AND INTERNAL REVENUE. 


An act to reduce taxation, to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for 
other Epa 

In uced December 19, 1893; de- 
Data a A ye 1894; 2 70 
oe with dii amendments; sent to con- 

regi 7, 1894; August 13, 1894, 

House T ed fro: to 


m disagreement 
Senate amendments; enrolled August 
15, 1894; nted vo President August 
Aj became a daw by expiration o 
tution 
27, . en jc Tight. 


An act to provide for the colleetion of 
internal revenue, and for other pur- 
poses. 


UTAH STATE. 


An act to enable the people of Utah to 
form en pie e oe eig State poran 
ment, and to 
Union on an equal footmg with the 
original States. 


112 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
= * to vide for the improvement | S.2293..... 
the bull and rounds of thy 


of the 
United S tates court an 
Little Rock, Ark. 

An act to extend the time for complet- 
ing the work of the Eleventh Census, 

for other purposes. 

An act relative to recognizances, stipu- 
lations, bonds, and undertakings, and 
to allow certain corporations to be ac- 
ce as surety thereon. 

An act to authorize a Sore oy ets and 

settlement with the —— e ansas. 


An act to am saap: 
Pog acto with 6 — 
act ot Arizona, approved June 25, 


AR act gran jurisdiction and au- 
thority to the of Claims in the 
case of oo e Future City, — 
barges 8 
act auth — the county of Coco- 
nino, Territo’ f Arizona, to issue 


0, 
bonds for Cp RR aiena ofa —.— 
building at the county seat thereof. 
105 | An act to define and establish the units 
108 29 — . enaa AS 
Gas Light Company, of Minneapolis, 


Minn., to lay submerged gas 
across the Mississippi River a m 
neapolis. 


27 | An act fixing the limit of indebtedness 
ROUTE ee Salt Lake 


Smith of Ari- 
zona. 


Smith of Ari- 
zona. 


Charles W. 
Stone. 


Rawlins. 


*First session. 


| Public 
No.— 


70 | An act authorizing the Secre 


Title. 


MISCELLANEOUS—continued. 


‘Treas to exchange, in be 
United States, deeds of — 
uid Land 


in settlement of a 


dispu MS 
ofthe Pemaquid Point (Mame) ight 


station. 


An act to amend section 4430, Title LII, 
of the Revised Statutes of the United 


lot 
Codd Des in the ur of Louisville, 


Ky. 


Number 


hal ofthe H. R. 6770 .. Dingley. 


Name of member. 


of rp number of resolution, pee atn of member 


Publicreso- 
lution No. 


17 


— 


*13 


and 


. the 


iren resolutions 
ns Bifty-theed ¢ Congress, 


Title, 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


Joint resolution providing for the Pu 
ment of salaries and expenses o 
ditionaldeputy collectors of internal 
revenue to carry out the provisions 
of the Chinese exclusion actot May 
5, 1892, as amended by the act of No- 
vember 3, 1893. 

Joint resolution providing for the 
ment of salaries and expenses o 
ditional deputy collectors of internal 
revenue to carry out the provisions 
of the Chinese exclusion act of May 5, 
1892, as amended by the act of Norem- 


ber 3, 1893. 
Joint resolution to continue the provi- 
sionsof existing laws providing tem- 


pr 
88 tor the expenditures of the 
overnment.“ 


Joint resolution to continue the provi- 


sions of a joint resolution approved 
June 29, 1894, entitled a Joint resolu- 
tion to provide temporarily for the 


expendit 

Joint resolution to provide tempora- 
rily for the expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Joint resolution providing for clerical 
assistance in the health department 
of the District of Columbia. 


Joint resolution to extend the charter 
of the Maryland and Washington 


Railway Company. 

Joint resolution to make the 18th day 
of September, 1893, a holiday within 
the D: of Columbia. 


EXPOSITIONS. 
Joint resolution conferring diplomas 
designers, inventors, 


and ex- 
pertartisans. 

Joint Apen 8 A as the ae ap- 
proved Ap relating 
admission of articles intended for 
the World’s Columbian 

Joint resolution transferring the ex- 
hibitof the Navy Department, known 

battle shi; 


as the model p Iilinots, to 
the State of Illinois, as a naval ar- 
mory for the use of the naval militia 
of the State of Illinois, on the ter- 
mination of the World's Columbian 
Exposition. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Joint resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dentto appoint delegates to attend 
the meetings of the International 
Geodetic Association. 

dom Heg Pon. us provide | a the 
printing of a tory — 
the international arbitrations 
which the United States wasa y, 

J ina aee providing for the 
oint ‘or a) 
pointment of a commission to the 
Antwerp International — 


No. of joint h, 


S. R. 88_ 


S. R. 101. 
S. R. 98. 


H. Res. 6 


ie of member. 
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tinued. 
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Title. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—continued. 


Joint resolution that the acknowledg- 
ts Go 


INDIANS. 


Joint resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Interior to cause the 


ation. 
Joint resolution for the protection of 
who have A heretofore 
owed to make entries for 
Mille Lacs In- 


? JUDICIARY. 


Joint resolution au 
justice and te justices of the 
court of appeals and of the su 
court of the District of Columbia to 
use and take books from the library 
of Congress. 


the chief 


LABOR. 


Joint Hanan tang By ating to tho ef - - 
ec! 


Joint 8 providing for an in- 
vestigation rela! — the work and 
wages of women and children. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS, 


Joint resolution instructing the Secre- 
of War to return to the State 

usetts the flags of certain 
regiments of Massachusetts Volun- 


Joint —— to appoint three mem- 
bers of the Board of M of the 
Nationai — tor Disabled Volun- 


Join 1 atio n authorizing 
oint resolution au 
chase or con .emnation of 1nd inthe 
vicinity of Get „Pa. 
Joint resoration 
tary of War to return to 


the Secre- 
State of 
Iowa the flag of Twenty: — 


upon all 
Joint resolution empow: 
tional Board of Commission mine se Ra of the 


charge of the National En 
of the Eatery any of the pm tapa 
Pittsburg, Pa., in 1894. 


NAVY. 


Joint re arm to erin on observ- 
a ie as a provision or guard- 
er y delicate astronomical instru 
ee at the erer Sma Naval 
bservatory smoke or cur- 
rents of heated air in their Poen 
hood and undue vibrations 
fic upon the extension of bdo. d. 
oughfares in the vicinity, and for 


other purposes. 
Joint resolution authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the n continue the 


e an eee ip certain mechanics 


* First session. 


No. of joint 
resolution. 


H. Res. 66.. 


S. R. 8..... 


H. Res. 144. 


H. Res. 112 . 


H. Res. 95 .. 


H. Res. 94 .. 


H. Res. 220 . 


H. Res. 193 .. 


H. Res. 195 .. 


H. Res. 168 . 


H. Res. 123 . 


H. Res. 57 


H. Res. 989 


H. Res. 32 .. 


H. Res. 201.. 


ame of member. 


Houk of Ohio. 


Catchings. 


McGann, 


Black of Illinois. 


William A.Stone, 


Title. 


PRINTING. 


Joint resolution to print Agricultural 
Re; for 1893. 

Joint resolution to provide for the 
of the report of the Joint 
ttee of Congress and Proceed- 
ze at the Centennial Celebration of 
of the Corner Stone of 

the Capito 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 
Joint resolution authorizing the Sec- 


re of the to provide 
rooms for the acco: odation of the 
United States circuit and district 


courts and their officers at Meridian, 
Joint korongon authorizing the Sec- 


3 to transfer a 


rere ped to the ity of of S: aw. 
Joint resolution granting — par yo 
sion to the State of Mary: and to 
several State courts within the city 
of Baltimore to occupy the old United 
States court-house the city of 
Baltimore for the rm of five years. 
Joint resolution authorizing the D 
fer of furniture and 
rooms now pt oder 
States courts at 
Joint resolution pro’ 
erection of fire-esca 
at the Government ting ce 
and fire-escapes at the Maltby Build- 


Joint resolution to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to grant permits for 
the use of the pa ee 
and reservations ore me do 
the city of Washington, and orother 
purposes. 

Joint resolution providing for 
tion of p meret ae 
storage of documen! 
the Senate. 


by the Un. United 
for the 
ig bri 


‘or the erec- 
for the 
e use of 


REVENUE MARINE. 


Joint resolution providing for partial 

payments for ra n tc., for vessels 

constructed und he tion of 
the Secretary of the 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


of Ost of deepening the 
cost of dee e 

upon apa mA 

pe entrances to 


tee 
Joint — — directing the Secre- 
tary of Warto cause an examination 


Francis River in the vicinity of 
Walnut Bend, Ark. 


SENATE AND HOUSE. 


Joint resolution to pay the officers and 


employés — the Senate and eng of 
for the month of 


tive sal- 

mber, 

—— the 2ist - of said month. 
theofficers 


Join emi po pay and 
employés of meg rane House of 
ves their ve sal; 
for the month of , 1894, on 
resoluti — — ppropri 
Joint ution a - 
al to de expenses of inquiries 
investigati ordered by the 
Joint resolution to the officersand 
employés of the and House ot 
tatives ve sal- 


Joint resolution tcs ap- 
tions for the t of ses- 
sion employés of the House and Sen- 


. ius ame of member, 

H. Res. 139..| Richardson of 
Tennessee. 

S.R.51..... 

S. R. 102 

H. Res. 5. Linton. 

H. Res. 172. Talbott. 

H. Res. 17. Bankhead, 

S. R. 558 

S. R. 99 

8. RF. 


H. Res. 150. . Lockwood, 


S. R. 98 


H. Res. 178.. 


H. Res. 221..| Sayera 


H. Res. 1....| Holman. 
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Bs Title. No. of bill. |Name of member. 


CLAIMS, j 
6 | An act for the relief aa Gen. John | H. R. 2640..| Mercer. 
R. Brooke, United Sta 
7 | An act for the relief of Dwight AM S.574...... 
8 | An act for the relief of Louis L. Williams.| H. R. 913...| Heard, 
13 | An act for the relief of Lennes A. Jack- | S. 1215 


son. 
16 | An act for the relief of A. P. H. Stewart. S. 1825 
17 | An act for the relief of Capt. John W. | S. 1087 


21 An act for the relief of Wetmore & |S.?10. .... 
Brother, of St. Loujs, Mo. 
22| An act to provide for the justment | S. 499...... 
and payment of the. claim of Thomas 
Rhys Smith for work done 1 mate- 
11 ak reer for the breakwater at 
Bar Harbor, 
a act — . the Teliet of the sureties of | S. 1963..... 


An act for the roliet of Samuel Collins.. E el 
An act for the relief i MR J. Cor- | S. 73....... 
nell and Joseph M. Co: 
An act for the relief of John nM. Rice . H. R. 3978..| Paynter. 
An act for the relief of the securities of H. R. 40 McCreary of 
John S. Bradford. Kentucky. 
An act for the relief of the de ent H. R. 6309..| Mallory. 
relatives of the seamen of the Nether- 
lands steamer Amsterdam, who lost 
their lives in the effort to save the 
crew of the American schooner Mag- 
e E. Wells, and also for the relief 
eri the sole survivor of the rescuíng 


party. 
48| An zu» for the relief of Charles T. Rus- | S. 199. 


57 An M for the relief of Benjamin F. | H. R. 6909..| Bryan. 
otee 
63 | An act to provide for the adjustment | S. 1471..... 
and paymentof the claim of the Amer- 
ican ^ poe Com: 8 
dredging done at Fairport 
the State of Ohio. 
6 | An act for the relief of Robert Travila R. 804...) Hermann, 
for loss of carbine in late war. 
71 | An act for the relief of George B.Crosby.| H. R. 6921..| Caminetti. e 
72 Au act for therelief of George H. Jewett, | S. 470 
of Arlington, Washington County, 


SENATE AND HOUSE—Continued. 


Joint resolution immediately H. Res. 3 
1 the appro tion for mile- : 
sgo Senators and Members of the 
ouse of Representatives. 


TARIFF. 


porting them into Mexico to reim- 
same into the United States at 
time within twelve monthsfrom 
date of the passage of this resolu- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Joint resolution providing for the ap- | H. Res.2.... 
te commemoration of the one 


th annivers of the o laying 
of the corner stone of the Capitol o: 
the United States, September 18, 1793. 
Joint 3 to ru UM the use of | H. Res.7.... 


numbers to decorate — Capitol and 
ts approaches, mber 
a H. Res. 4 
of the act of Ma: eet n: pro- 
Mese for town-site en of lands 


S 85 88 P 


to make the provisions v said act ap- 
licableto town sites in the Cherokee 


tlet. 

J e 8 9 the State | H. Res. 14. 
f Wisconsin to e ace in Statuary 

Salt at zae Capitol the statue of Père 


Marquette. 
Joint resolution fixing the qualifica- | H. Res. 65... 
tions to vote and to hold office in the 
Cherokee Outlet, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, at the first municipal elections. 


*10 


resol th ting, H. Res, 55. Nebr. 
= — 5 ot derelicte. 91 | An act for the relief of Walter S. Mc- H. R. 638. BRCO Minne- 
reso Res. Leod. 80 
eds cal d provita — Ot a "ns An act to reimburse E. H. Nebeker, late | H. R.5901..| Brookshire. 
Treasurer of the United States. 


An act for the relief of amin we ge H. R. 522...| Bunn. 
An act for the relief of Louis Pelham .. H. R. 1589. Taylor of Indi- 
ana. 


92 
Congress. 
Joint ry ec E authorizing proper of- | H. Res. 121.. Smith of Arizona. a 
96 | An act for therelief of the owners of the | S. 901 
99 
00 


Joint Sreo Hon providing for the | S.Res.77... schooner Henry R. Tilton, und of per- 


placing of a tablet upon the * itol sonal effects thereon. 


to commemorate the lay: the An act for the relief of James E. North..| S. 1949 
stone of the building, Septem- 100 | An act toenable the Secretary of the In- | H. R.7874..| Clark of Mis- 
der 18, 1793. P a terior to pay John T. Heard for pro- souri. 


fessional services rendered the “Old 
Settlers“ or Western Cherokee In- 
dians outof the funds of said Indians. 
123 | An act E the | H. R. 3334..| Cooper of Texas. 
Secretary ot the to 
the heirs or legal representatives ot 
C. P. Gooch certain money due him 
for carrying the mail. 
122 | An act to reimburse George C. Tanner, | H. R. 2842..| Meredith. 
late consul, etc., the sum of $200, paid 
by him for rent ‘of rooms 
121 | An act for the relief of P. W. M..chell, | H. R. 6656..| Crawford. 
MS REN George H. Smathers, 
ando 
111 | Anact for the relief of 9 W. Lee...| H. R. 5363..| Burnes. 
109 | An act for therelief of B. D. Greene H. R. 859...| Houk of Tennes- 


see. 
*1 | An act for relief of W. W. Ro! late | H. R. 2821..| Crawford. 
collector fifth district ——.— 
Ina, for value of NC 
121684 at Winston s e 


Joint resolution to fill a vacancy in the | S. R. 2 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 
Joint resolution relieving theemployés | S. R. 43 ..... 
of the Record and Pension Office who 
were injured in the Ford’s Theater 
disaster from the operation of the 
law restricting the amountof sick 
leave with pay y that may be granted 
by heads of Departments. 
46 | Joint resolution to change the initials S. R. 105 .... 
a a Dame in the Indian appropria- 
on 8 


Laws of a private nature enacted pe first and second sessions Fiyty-third 


No. of bill. Name of member. 
DESERTION BILLS, 


| Private, 
No.— 


105 | An act to perfect the military record of | H. R. 2108..| Durburow. 
Warren Alonzo Alden, 
108 | An act for the relief of Marlin Parks. ---| H. R. 562...| Capehart. 
97 | An act to correct the naval record of | H. R. 7683..| Coombs. 
James Fay and grant him an honor- 


ARMY OFFICERS. 


An act to authorize the appointment of | H. R. 2582. 
James William Abert to the retired 


list of the Army. able discharge. 
An act to correct the military record of | H. R. 2133..| Lacey. 69 | An act to remove the charge of deser- H. R. 6405. Loud. 
Capt. E. M. Ives. tion sename against Patrick Kelle- 


An aos for the relief of Charles B. | H. R. 868... 

vers. 

An act to place Dunbar R. Ransom on | S. 322 
the retired list of the Army. 

a = for the relief of Gen. Napoleon | S. 104...... 


Dana. 
An act for therelief of Maj. Gen. George | S. 1513..... 
S. Greene. - 


her, late In rivate Company C, Thirty- 
eighth Illinois Volunteers. 

67 | An act to remove the ch: ot deser- H. R. 3032. Williams of Ii. 
tion from the record of John A. Jack. nois. 

62 | An act granting an honorable discharge | S. 82 


to Cyrus Payne. 
An a tor the relief of James L. Town- S. 1468 
sen 


* First session. * First session. 
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Title. 


DESERTION BILLS—continued. 


i. a AR. remove the charge of deser- 

the record of Andrew L. 

eei as à former member of Com- 

pany E, valry. in 

the war of the rebellion, and to — 
M an honorable discharge 


Ta M 0 ove charge of desertion 
standing against Oliver O'Brien. 

An act fort the relief of William B. Chap- 
man, Geen: Street, John W. Hoes, 
2 C. Tuthill, and Joseph H. Cur- 


An act toremoye the charge ot desertion 


remove 


nee against the name of Joseph 

tter. 

An act toremovethe of desertion 
standing against J . Wacker. 


PENSION BILLS. 


M AE granting a pension to Nettie N. 


An act to amend an act granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Voss. 
An act granting a pension to Eliza 
res ting ion to Maria Hall, 
act gran apension 
widow of Joseph M. Doak Doak, deceased. 
og ar granting a pension to Henry C. 
ARAM to Er a pension to Pauline J. 
An act granting a pension to Adaline J. 
An ast for the relief of Mrs. Mary A. 


Menefee. 
Anact to 


b rond of Witam Y WW Woods, iste ol 


tone ea 
8 the relief of Druzilla J. Rigg, 


acomb, III. 
An act to pension John Maholm, depend- 
ent father. 
An act granting a pension to Hannah 


Weich. 
tinga painon. to Jesse Dav- 


untere fn 


t e. 
VVV 
e. 
An act granting a pension to George L. 
Frymire. 

An act to pension Ambrose Giseburt ... 
An act to — Joel A. Walters. 
mp e e crease the pension of J 

ws. 
An act to pension Thankful Robbins 


An act to pension Mary Trimble. 
An granting à pension to Sarah 


202 SO THER MP NOH OF dox. 


Peres act E Wieder, widow pension to Mrs. Lu- 


5 — of John H. 


granting 7 

ae a 2 

granting an of pension 

N 

An act to Mrs. Eliza B. Peirce, 
widow of Charles Peirce, of New Bed - 

ford, Mass. 


— 
ting a pension to Washing- 
Anact n Hop. a pension to Celestia P. 
Hartt. 


No, of bill. |Name of member, 


H. R. 1461..| Smith of Illinois, | 51 


50 
44 
36 
H. R. 650. ..| Cogswell. 35 
H.R.4328..| Curtis of New 25 
York. 
. 23 
H. R. 4071..| Clancy. 15 
4 
H. R. 1138. Mercer. 
5 
8. 16 i 
H. R. 888. . Hayes. 12⁴ 
H. R. 1717..| Warner. 29 
S.253...... 
H. R. 4490..| Dingley. 
H. R. 6301..| Lane. 
H. R. 0228..| Terry. 79 
H. R. 6108. Heard. 
H. R. 6050_.| McDannold. 58 
47 
45 
H. R. 4290..| Post. 
H. R. 2920..| Holman. 94 
H. R. 1214..| Page. 20 
H. R. 898...| Hermann. 
19 
EL R. 7503. Sherman. 18 
yet 14 
H. R. 8033..| Williams of Illi- 
H. R. 8065..| Williams of Illi- 
nois, 2 
H. R. 3076..| Williams of Ii- 
nois. 
H. R. 8309.. 
H. R. 3840. Broo! 
H. R. 30. Curtis of New | 107 
Vork. 
H. R. 780 .] Hooker of New 
Vork. 
H. R. 4811. ] Kribbs. 61 
H. R. BA. . Curtis of Kansas. 
H. R. 5816. N 
H. R. 6206_.] Curtis of Kansas. 
H. R. 6218. parkai of In- 
H. R. 1313..| Pearson. 
H. R.1103..| Smith of Illinois. 
H. R. 953...| Henderson of Il- a 
Unois. 
H. R. 856. Hager. 
8. 100 = 
H.X.0909.. Ellis of Ken- 
H. R. 8888. L 12 
H. R. 2008. Clark of Mis-| !! 
souri 10 
H. R. 1686..| Tracey. 
H.R.3487..] Loudenslager. 
9 
H. R. 4561_.| W: of Massa- 
right 
H. R. 5020..| Bretz. 1 


H. R. 5351..| Tyler. 


Title. 


PENSION BILLS—continued. 


Laws of a nature enacted at the first and second sessions 
private Fifty-third 


No. of bill.|Name of member, 


An act to pension Mary E. Trickey......|] H. R. 1106. 
STONE S. 882 


An act granting a ee to 
Corse, widow of 


sion A ep 
Alfred pps. 
All "d pension Mary Brown, of Be 


An act granting a pension to Earnest C. 
Emerson. 
An act granting an increase of pension 
to Wells Johnson. 
An act to pension Lucy Brown, depend- 
ent foster mother. 
An act granting a pension to Mrs. Fan- 
nie M. Norman. 
An ns granting an 8 ot 
to Andrew anklin, 


McKee. 
oe d act granting a pension to Hannah 
yous. 


POLITICAL DISABILITIES. 


An act for the relief of S. E. Hallford, 
of Alabama. 

An act to remove ew political disabili- 
ties of Caleb H 

An act toremove othe political disabili- 
ties of Charles Iverson Graves, of 
Rome, in the State of Georgia. 


PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS, 


An act for the relief of Henry James, 
residing in the original Hot Springs 
Reservation, in the Stateof Arkansas. 

An act for the relief of William Hen- 
dershott, of Butteville, 2 

act for the relief of Andrew pete Bes 

An act to authorize a corrected pa! 
to be issued for the donation 1 land 

1 x Meere erp and wife. 
n e tofsundry persons 
— Ag in = vicinity of Jefferson 


An act for girs ‘relief of the heirs of Ed- 
ward Morrison and Nellie Morrison, 
now deceased. 

An act for the relief of Francis M. Tom- 


lin. 
An act for the relief of Wesley Mont- 


gomery. 

An act to confirm to the heirs of Mrs. 
Courtney Ann Claiborne the title to 
a certain tract of land in the State of 
Louisiana. 

An act for the roliet of the heirs of Mar- 
tha A. Dealy, deceased. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
An act 


providing for reconveyance 
District Commissioners P rà 
lands to Andrew J. Curtis and Mary 
a Vera t th of the 
ac exem: e property o 
Young Men's Christ an Association 
of the District of Columbia from tax- 


ation 
an — authorizing Commander C. H. 
Davis, United States Navy, to accept 
a decoration from the King of Spain. 
Au act to Se hogy crane John 
G. Walker and S Gen. J. Rufus 
= A the Uni 


‘States Navy, to 
decorations of the < Busto 


reds the President of Venezuela. 

An act authorizing John E. Johnson 
and others to accept medals of honor 
ss diplomas from the Government 
0 

An act to authorize Prof. Asaph Hall, 


to 
old medal from the 
ence of France. 
An act for the relief of the heirs and 
creditors of Elizabeth Townsend. 
An act for the relief of George W. 


Barnes. 
An act to — Commander F. W. 
of the United States Navy, 
to acceptthe decoration of the cross 
of nay: FREES CE UM MA CE from 


the um 
An M for the relief of David B. Gott- 
wals. 


Cobbot Alabama. 


3 


.| Schermerhorn. 


.| McCreary of Ken- 


tucky. 


Stone of Ken 
tueky. 
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Private res 
lution No, — 


5j 


Joint resolution 7 
Mills, colonel of Third t 
United States Cavalry, to acceptand 
exercise the functions of boundary 
commissioner on the part of the 
United States. 

Joint resolution authorizing og Gen. 
Oliver Otis Howard, United States 
Army, to accept from the President 
of the French Republic a ps pres 
conferring the decoration of Com- 
mander of the National Order of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Joint resolution for the 
ment of Thomas R. 
Navy of the United States. 

Joint 5 55 Capt. T. O. 
Selfridge, ted States zs 


oper enroll- 
in the 
to receive a 8 
Mon him by y ihe President of the Re- 
public of France. 

Joint resolutionauthorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to à 
tain lease madein Polk ty, Minn. 

Joint resolution for the relef of M. D: 
Mack, aclerk in the Record and Pen- 

sion Division of the War Department. 
Joint resolution to correct an error in 
the act entitled “An act to amend an 
act D 2 pension to Elizabeth 


ve a cer- 


* First session. 


Toamend — miarat of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. (Registry of vessels). 
-| Toamendan F 
tofore granted for the 


in the construction of . re for 
1 purposes, approved September 29, 


To 2 mend an actentitled “An act to exclude 
the public lands in Alabama from the oper- 
ation of the laws relating to mineral 

T — che BARAAT. f Wi 
o au [^ ar to aj 
point a board of review in certain cases. 2 

To supplement the act of June 27, 1890, as to 


eot New Mexico to form à 
State Leere preda 


vessels of the United States continuously 
under steam for more than ten hours to 
two licensed engineers. 
H. R. 479... To relieve W. H. Cohorn from the charge of 


desertion. 
H.R.507...| For the relief of J. Si Merriam 5 
For the relief of F. Y. Ramsey, the heir at 
7 Ramsey. 
526...| For the relief of Joseph Haxthausen. 


H. R. 
H. R. 561. For the relief of John and Sarah Griffn......| Mr. 


H. R. 684... For the relief of the heirs of the late 


Catherine P. Culver. 
H. R. 725. For the relief of the trustees of the IR 
terian Church of Bethel S 


H. R. 889...| For the relief of William P. 1 
H. R. 962...| For the reliefof Capt. Ceran St. Vrain'sCom- 

pany of New n Mounted Volunteers. 
H. R. 995. For the relief of J. M. Billings ................ 
H. R. 1075. For the relief of Merril Dennam— 
H. R. 1110..| To p o TRA military record of Calvin 


H. R. 1202. . Hastings 


mI comme 
R.1713..| Granting a pension to — 
E To pro Rar ted States beef 
rations ot 


| 
an 


Outhwaite, 


Mr. O'Neil of 
Massachusetts. 


Mr. 
Mr Uplegrat. 


To require the 


j 
.| To amend the first 


judges of th. 
United States to conform to the laws of the 


several States in delivering charges to 
juries. 


paragraph of section 1, 
DE Of the acts of the Arat session of of 
cancles in the Gmesof President and Vice- 
President. 
.| For the better controlof and to promote the 
safety of national banks, 
For the relief of Moses W. Carpenter, of 
sone ohnson County, Ark., Mexican war vet- 


-| Fer the rettet ot Lennes A. 


For the relief of Thomas B. Reed 
To amend the Dee of Simon Rice, of Com- 


commissioned 
weight and effect as the oath of a commis- 
For the relief of the legal representatives of 


James C. 2 
Granting a to Martha A. Geer 
For the Tot Benjamin F: Jones .— — SE 


To amend the charter of the Brightwood 
m way Company, of the District of Co- 
um 

Fortes relief of Oliver P. Coshow and 


For the relief of settlers „ 
lands lying within certain Tail- 


—€— € and 1014 of the 
vised Statutes of the United States re- 
E S to clerks' fees, returns 
Of fees by district attorneys, marshals, and 
clerks, ' fees, and to offend- 
—— United States. 
For the relief of Martha A. Holt, the widow 
E 
. 
Crimes.) 


from the Railway Se 
15th day of March and the 3 ot May, 1880. 
peg ipa to Guy W. 
—— of the Interior to 
eertain invest ons concerning 
of land distric’ 


Via, and f other purposes. 8 x 

‘or 

To confirm cash entries of offered lands 

To amend an act 
States courts in Mississippi. 

C District of 


To provide for the revival of suits, b 
M against officers of the nited 
For ä Vedder. 2a. 
To provide for the admission of the State of 
— tate the Union: and for other pur- 
To 


amend section 4124 of Title LII of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. (Boiler 


plates, steam vessels.) 
For the relief of Withexby & Gaffney_..____ 
To establish a uniform ot 

Granting a pension to 

To pension Elizabeth Portner................. 


For the relief of Edward Chast aj 


Bills passed by the House and pending in the Senate—Continued. 


Mr. Turner of 
Geo; 
Mr. Oai 


Mr. Oates. 


Mr. Hull. 


Mr. Mahon. 
Mr. Hitt. 


Mr.Hooker of 
New York. 


Mr. Bunn. 

Mr. Black of 
Mr. Rayner. 
Mr. Heard. 

Mr. Hartman. 


Mr. Pickler. 


= 8 New 
Te. 

Mr. Stevens. 

Mr. Hooker of 

Mr. McAleer. 


Mr. Hermann. 
Mr. Smith of Ari- 
zona. 


Mr. Wolverton. 


Mr. Compton. 

Mr. Outhwaite. 

Mr. Outhwaite. 

Mr. Houk of 
Ohio. 


Mr. Hainer. 
Mr. Caminetti. 


Mr. Somers. 
Mr. Stockdale, 


Mr. Coo; of In- 
diana 


diana. 
Mr. Williams of 
Ininois. 
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Bills passed by the House and pending in the Senate—Continued. 


Number. Title. 

H. R. 4080. To correct the military record of Alexander 
x ot Battery H. Fourth United 

H. R. 4802. Toauthorize the withdrawal from settlement 
or sale of and silver bearing lands 
within the State of Minnesota. 

H. R. 4952..| To amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. (Public lands of sec- 

H. R. 5097..| To imer sie pension of Mary Stahl 

H. R. 5108. To amend an act entitled “An act for the ro- 


civilization of the c sein In- 


Introduced by— 
Mr. Strong. 
Mr. Baldwin. 


Mr. McRae. 


H. R. 5049 
H. R. 5059 
H. R. 5711 
H. R. 5740 
H. R. 5750..| To 


H. R. 5802.. 


Connell 
For the relief sf Richard Hawley & Sons..... 
bor regulations for the Dis- 


authori 
hg hog bees 


tion fo for Dep urposes. 

oo purposes: on of a bri 

issippi River tothe city of 
suitabl in 


8 of a patent to the Pres- 
Home Missions for cer- 
Indian Reserva- 


northern IIlinols. 
For the relief of Zimri Elliott, of Wilsey, 
To authorize the wey of children in the 
District of Colum 
8 the Society of American 
ore the methods of accoun: m 
E ury Department, and for o 


8 of Pickens T. Rey - 


To increase the “penalty io for embezzlement 
by directors, officers, or agents of national 


33 si 


Mr. , 
Mr. Shaw. 
Mr. Meiklejohn. 


Mr. Forman. 


prr 8 Tor lioenses to certain o officers of | 
vessels, 


Gran a ag ah tent to emen Cobb, widow 

CELL eg Cobb, deceased, late of Black 
W. 

To reimburse John Nelson for money paid 


the Treasury, and for other 


To grant to railroad get rg n 
Territory additional powers 
right of way, depot grounds, aan 


in 1863 to avoid a draft. tone. 
To repeal the act granting a pension | Mr. Martin. 
to Louisa M. 1 
To 2 the Pittsburg and eq Mr. Dalzell. 
Railroad Company to cons and main- 
Cede a bridge across the Monongahela 
Fre the establishment of a fog san at Su- | Mr. Haugen, 
Layer MM light Secretary of th perior, Wis. 
Author! e ENT to | Mr. Hulick. 
loan the MER caravels e Ameri- 
To ivan ine thi ti f x f | Mr. Cummings. 
ovide for the creation of the office o 3 
asatetant to the Chief of the Bureau of 
3 and 8 Navy 7 TT ge gr dm 
uthorizing certain officers o vy oMr. Cummings. 
administer oaths. 
For the relief of David A. Baugh.............. xx — ot 
env A 
To n Mary E. Hamilton, widow of Da- ^ 
Hamilton, soldier in Indian war of 1818. 
Toamend section 1674 of the Revised Statutes . McCreary of 
t the United States relative to consular| Kentucky. 
0 
Pd for opening the Uncom and | Mr. Lynch. 
er Reservations in 
renane pension to Samuel Burns Mr. Moses. 
a disam reve — ihe ar heretofore made | Mr. Hunter. 
e Southern Ute Indians Ln n 
n to the Territory of Utah, 
viding for settling them 8 8 
where they may so elect and are anes 
and to settle those not electing to tak: 
lands in severalty on the west 40 miles of 
rene — in portions of New 
co. and for other purposes. 
For the relief of EN Bo i. . Bunn. 
For the relief of Matthew T. Lewis Mr. Gorman. 
.| Toimprove See prm pus of accounting in the | Mr. Dingley. 


Bilis passed by the House and pending in the Senate—Continued. 


H. R. 6979.. 


H. R. 6993.. 
H. R. 7007 


H. R. 7020 


H. R. 7045 
H. R. 7095.. 


H. R.7109.. 


H. R. NA.. 


H. R. 7258 


H. R. 7259.. 


H. R. 7278. 


H. R. 7834 


H. R. 7884. 


H. R. 7489 


H. R. 7499.. 


H. R. 7574 


H. R. 7603.. 
H. R.7731.. 
H. R. 7790. 


H. R. 7810... 


H. R. 7811. 


H. R. 7828. 


H. R. 783. 


H. R.7839.. 
H. R. 7840 


H. R. 7910.. 


H. R. 7955. 
H. R. 7968.. 
H. R. 7969.. 


Title. 


Pact to regulate the ent of Judgments and 
of Fat ay tre and 


nited States,” 
. SRM. August 1 

To remove certain ado on the sale of 

leaf tobacco. 
Regulating the sale of certain agric "ultural 
pou IE "options" and "''fu- 
' and imposing taxes thereon and 

—.— dealers therein. 
To readjust the salaries and allowances of 
the iem ey at os Oklahoma 
City, and Kingfisher, in Oklahoma Terri- 


To amend section 4136 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. (Wrecked vessels.) 

To provide for the erection of a national 
home for aged and infirm colored persons, 
. —— the maintenance of the inmates 

ereof. 


To establish a light-house anda TOR ens 
at the entrance to Galveston Harbor, in 
ea county of Galveston, in the State of 


To establish a 1 off the South Pass 


of the ppi River in ves — — 
Mexico, perpe eH 

the light-vessel off ty Shoal mt the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


To authorize the comparison of handwriting 
by courts and juries in cases where the 
orm ed of a signature or writing is in 


For tos relief of certain settlers who have 
Mega lands under the timber and stone 
act, e 

To amend the seventh section of the act en- 
titled An act to establish circuit courts of 


landsin Mon pom 
Ark, to the Methodist Episco — S 


To provide for the appointment ot United 
States commissioners and to define their 


Jurisdiction, powers, and duties. 
To amend on 3 of an act to EN 
certain public I lands from private ent: 


m: for other purposes, approved Marche, 


To t to the city of Port Angeles, State of 
ash! n, certain lands within the town 
site of Port Angeles, Wash., for cemetery 


purposes. 

To amend section3of an act entitled An act 
granting pensions to soldiers and sailors 
who are eme meme for the performance 
ot manual labor. and providing for pensions 
x widows, minor children, and dependent 

rents," appi oved June n 1890. 

För the relief of Charles Deal 

ed € of certain Winnebago Indians 


To enable the Secretary of the Treasury 
zoms or mitigate fines, penalties, and — 

eitures. 

To authorize the Attorney-General to bring 
suit in the supreme court of the District o 
Columbia against the Wichita and affilia- 
ted bands of Indians, the Comanche, Ki- 

owa, Apache, Choctaw, and Chickasaw 
tribes, to determine and settle the legal or 
equitable interests of said Indians in cer- 
lands located between the ninety- 
eighth and one hundredth degree of west 
longitude in Oklahoma E and lo- 
cated within the territory leased from the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes in the year 
—— and ceded in 1866, and for other pur - 


abthorizing the El Reno Bridge 5 

tO construct a bridge across the Sout 
River, between Blaine County, 
Okla. and the Wichita Indian Reservation. 

To permit the use of the right of way through 
the public lands for tramroads, can: and 
reservoirs, and for other 

For the relief of the bona fide 
land in section 36, 8 north, I 
9 west (San Bernardino meridian), in 
State of California. 

To bridge New York Bay. 

To amend section 2335 of the Revised Stat- 
utes. (Mineral lands). 

To amend An act to provide for the inspec- 
tion of live cattle, hogs, and the carcasses 
and products thereof, which are the sub- 
jects of interstate commerce, and for 
other p n 

To perfect the title to a quarter section of 
land in the town of Yuma, Colo. 

To place upon the — list bituminous coal. 
shale, slack, and cok 

To place upon the free 1 list all ores of iron 


Introduced by— 


Mr. Bryan. 


Mr. Crawford. 
Mr. Hatch. 


Mr. Dunphy. 


Mr. Berry. 
Mr. Outhwaite. 


Mr. Gresham. 


Mr. Bickner. 


Mr. Wolverton. 


Mr. Hall of Min- 
nesota. 


Mr. Turner of 
Georgia. 


Mr. Breckinridge 
of Arkansas. 


Mr. Wolverton, 


Mr. Latimer. 


Mr. Wilson of 
Washington. 


Mr. Wright of 
Pennsylvania, 


Mr. Wever. 
Mr. McCleary. 


Mr. Bartlett. 


Mr. Maddox. 


Mr. Flynn. 


Mr. McRae. 


Mr. Neill. 


Mr. Dunn. 
Mr. Ikirt. 


Mr. Hatch. 


Mr. Pence. j 


Mr. Wilson of 
West V 

Mr. Wilson of 
West Virginia, 
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. Bills passed by the House and pending in the Senate—Continued. 


H. R. 7970..| To 5 pane upon the free list barbed f Mr. Wilson of 
"^ A wire rods for the manufacture West Virginia. 
e sami 
H. R. 7971. To exem N from du mol etc..| Mr. Wilson of 
p ty, sugars, ases, ren V 
H.R.7977.. Mr.M 


To amend the internal-revenue laws of the 
United States. 


Proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing that Senators shall be 
elected by the pe of the several States. 

To remit the duties on ammunition for naval 

ordnance imported by the Secretary of the 


Navy 
J Authorizing the President to detail from the 
Army an officer to discharge the duties of 
commandant at the University of the State 
Alabama. 


To t the sculptorto exhibit the statues 
of Columbus and Isabella in Statuary Hall. 
To print extra copies of the decisions of In- 


H.Res. 92. 8 
tment relating to public lands of 
and ons. 
H. Res. 140.| To confirm the ent of the Red Cliff | Mr. Lynch. 
Indian Reservation in the State of Wiscon- 


— D in 1863, and for the allotment of 


Relative to the medalof honor authorized 
Rete ay. 12, 1862, M Beg eie 2 
uthorizing directing the Secretary 

the Navy to have certain armor plates re- 
moved and tested. 


Title and where pending. 


For the relief of Les S. Priest. 
Military Af: ee tar 


H. R. 2050 Providing lor atti Mr. Ri 
and the 3 0 a . — of Tennessee. 
In conference, with Senate amendments. 
H. R. 3246..| For the a enel ee peer assistant | Mr. Heard. 
sealer of weights and measures in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other 
District of Columbia, with te 
repe re gr 
H. R. 4605. Granting chie: ae of United States | Mr. Smith of Ari- 
courts zona. 


in Territories power to appoint 
commissioners to take proot in land cases, 


Pr bo conference, with ti oe ten Mr. Wiliam A. 
0 or the inspection o 3 
by United Stated consuls. Stone. 
In conference. 

H. R. 6284..| To o prevent interference in the collection of | Mr. De Armond. 

— — ee and municipal taxes as- 

t corporations and corporate 

property, ty ad f for other purposes. 


To 8 p an act entitled “An act ane Mr. Fletcher-Mr. 


publi mh ot the 2 Sate Se the 4 

ic 0 "a 

proved aaraa 5 

5 — the tho right of Sedes through the Ar- | Mr. Meredith. 
lington reservation for pr reir railway 

purposes. 


Passed Senate without c eae held; 
not presented to Presiden! 


H. R. 5246.. 


H. R. 7451 


H. R. 7515.. 


House joint resolutions passed by both Houses and pending. 


Introduced by— 


For the relief of Peter Hagan Mr. Bingham. 
Claims, with Senate amendments. 

Top pay session, other joe ie eri and: em Mr. Richardson 
p oyés, so ee they be retain of Tennessee. 
the co: 

Appropriations, W with Senate amendments. 


H. Res. 86.. 


House bills passed by both Houses and poctet vetoed. 


H. R. 8005..| For the relief of George Isenstein ............ 
H. R. 6122..| Authorizing the Kansas City, Oklahoma and 
Pacific Railway Company to construct and 
opens 8 the Indian Ter- 
ry, and for other 
H. R. 7685. For the relief of I. H. Hatha way & Co 
H. Res.198.| To print Agricul Report for 1804 — 


Bills passed by the Senate and pending in the House. 


For the arr wee of an equestrian statue 
of Maj. Gen. John Stark in the city of 


Library. 


Invalid Pensions. 
Union Calendar. 


Patents. 
ar Claims. 

Private Calendar. | 

Public Lands. 

Speaker's table. 


Private Calendar. 
Public Lands. 


S. 17..| Granting a pension to Julia A. Hi 

S. 22.. 

S. 45.. Mp A Se ee 

S. 58..| For the relief of William Clíft............... War 

S. 61..| For the relief of Pearson C. Montgomery, 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

S. 69..| To M cw to the State of Oregon townships 

27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 south, in ranges 5 and 

6 east of the Willamette meridian, in the 
State of M E for cape park. 

S. 71..| For the relief of John wis, of Oregon. 

S. 75..| For the relief of Thomas Guinean .......... 

S. 90..| To provide for the sale of the unsold por- 
tion of the Umatilla Indian Reserva 

S. 100.. reimburse certain persons who ex- 


pe 
pended moneys and furnished services 
and supplies renun invasions and 
— P € ties within the 
territorial its of the present State of 


Nevada. 
For the relief of P. S. Corbett 


S. 103.. 

S. 109..| For the relief of the legal 5 
of Chauncey M. Lockwood. 

S. 115..| For the development and encouragement 
of silk culture in the United States un- 
en supervision of the Secretary of 

S.117..| For the relief of W. L. Adams, of Oregon .. 

S. 120. For the relief of H. W. Shipley.............. 

S.121.. * the relief of William A. Starkweather, 
o! 

S. 131. Making an MM to pay the dam- 
ages resulting to eer who mE 
upon the Crow Creek and Winne 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Sou! h 
Dakota, between the 17th day of Febru- 
ary and the 27th day of April, 1885. 

S.142..| To remove the c of desertion from 

William H. H. Coo 

S. 143. For the relief of the SUE of D. Fulford .... 

S. 144 reris t the military record of John W. 

S.160..| To tix the price of Jands entered under the 

k desert-land laws. 
S. 165..| To vide for the disposal of the Fort 
abandoned military reserva- 
tion, in the State of Wyoming. 

S. 168... Granting to the State of Wyoming certain 
lands in the Fort D. A. Russell military 
reservation for agricultural fair and in- 
dustrial exposi Hon grounds; and for other 

purposes. 

S. 175.. Granting a right of way to the Jamestown 

- and Northern Railway through the Devils 
. Lake Indian Reservation, in the State of 
North Dakota. 

S. 176..| Granting the ht of way to the Duluth 
and Manitoba ad Company across 
the Fort Pembina Reservation in North 

$ Dakota. 

S. 179. ä restoration ot the name ot 
Thomas ter, late captain Sev- 
enteenth Uni! Sines Infantry, to the 
rolls of the Army, and provi that he 
be placed on the of 8 cers. 

S. 187.. 

S. 189. 

S. 191..| For the relief of Geo 

S. 192..| For the relief of Josep s. 

S. 193..| For the relief of John. S. Neet, jr 

S. 194..| For the relief of Napoleon B. Giddings. 

S. 195..| For the relief of Ezra S. Havens............ 

S. 198..| To authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to settle the claims of the legal repre- 
sentatives of S. W. Marston, late United 
States Indian agent at Union Agency, 
Ind. T., for services and ege 

S. 109. For the relief of E. R. Shipley ............... 

S. 200..| For the relief of Moses — of 
Missouri. 

S. 208.. W. 

S. 211..| For the relief of St. Charles College 

S. 217..| For the relief of the heirs of James 
ger, deceased. 

S. 223..| For rd relief of Isham T. Owen, of Mis- 

S. 237..| To pension Mrs. Moss Bradford, mother of 

illiam K. Bradford 

S. 266..| Providing forthe erection ofanequestrian 


statue of Gen. Francis Maríon. 
For the relief of Jacob I. Cohen and J. 
OR MUR Mordecai, administrators of 


a the vellet of of the owners and crew of 
e Hawaiian bark Arctic. 
For “che relief of Clara A. Graves, Lewis 
Smith „Florence P. Lee, S. 

Sheldon, and Elizabeth Smith, heirs of 
Lewis Smith, deceased. 

Granting a pension to Annie M. Greene.... 

Granting a pension to Mary A. Wise....... 


Indefinitely postponed. 


War Claims. 


Claims. 
Do. 


Union Calendar. 


Military Affairs. 


Private Calendar. 
Military Affairs. 


Public Lands. 


Military Affairs. 


Indian Affairs. 


Speaker's table. 
War Claims. ? 


Private Calendar. 
IRAE postp'd. 


B. 941.. 


S. 511.. 


For the reef of William M. ey 
m ae map! gn W. Tabor 
To remove the bar o 


under the 
eee laws, for educational and 
o 
To SONUS to the Court of Private Land 
Claims, established ri^ act of Meer olo 
approved March 3, 1891, the title of Wil- 
liam MeGarrahan tothe Rancho Panoche 


Grande, in the State of California, and 
for other 


For the relief of E legal representatives 


of Royal M. 


the statute of limita- 


tion and give 5 appeal in cer- 


tes Army. 
For the relief of Olivia and Ida Walter, 
heirs and children of Thomas U. W. 


alter, 


dog mre eee 


for 1 — 
tion for e use 2 the the Ünited 
his invention 


relating to — 
EA letters oo — tois- 


to him March cog tous 
For the relief of the otomae Steamboat 


Foe te Niiet f George H. Plant, of the 
‘or o! 
District of Columbia. 

D deg y tu Ce 
Y officer, and to provide 
for mare 1 eficient service in the survey- 
or's 
Su eroe Bodas act entitled “An act 
uu tforthe District 


— Columbia” a 


To construct a 
tery 95 Dover, Tees, 


Private Land Claims. 


To authorize the of the Interior | Private Calendar. 
to issue a in rag of a certain land 
warrant to Emma A. Ripley. 

Authorizing certain Cherokee allottees | Indefinitely postp'd. 
or claimants A 
held and claimed by the: 
ran! to the State of California 5 per | Public Lands. 
cent of the net 8 of the cash sales : 
of public lands in said State. 

For the issue of ordnance stores and sup- | Military Affairs. 
plies to the State of Nebraska to replace 
similar stores — ha by fire. 

For therelief of Brig. John R. Brooke, Do. 

United States 8 
For the reliet ot von Haake Do. 
-| To relieve John from the charge Do. 
ot desertion. 

To remove the charge of desertion from Do. 
the mili record of Jeremiah L. Daly. 

For the of Wells C. MeCool............ 

ra the ger of John e and Hobart Private Calendar. 

ror the relief fof John Paimier, Pine Ridge, | Indian Affairs. 

Peur Coun’ M DNE 
ranting a ee af Potter, | Indefinitely posty 
widow of Gen. "josspa EL Potter, de- 

To amend An act to amend section 44000f | Commerce. 
Title LII of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, concerning the regulation 
of steam August 7, 

1882; and also to 4414, 
Title LII, of the Revised Statutes, * Regu- 
—.—.— ot steam oe 
ting à pum to John P. Biehn.......| Invalid 
Granting an honorable discharge to Wil- | Military Affairs, 

Providing tor the collection of fees for fur- | Commerce. 
nis! certificates of title to vessels. 

To amend an act entitled “An act to amend Do. 
section 4178, Revised Statutes, in 
tion to the ——( á 
bow and stern, r to vide for 

draft,” appro 
21, 1891. 
for the —— and - Do. 

forcement of rules and 
mper — ries — n 2 —— 

works ot na 
and for other 

to the national ceme- | Union Calendar. 
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Bills passed by the Senate and pending in the House—Continued. 


Portus tettet.ot A. W. Wills, administra- 
be the salaries of 


.| For the relief of George F. Roberts, ad- 
trator of the — of William A 
0 


Thayer, 
Thayer Brothers, and others. 


-.| For the relief of Christopher Schmidt...... Do. 

For the relief of Sarah K. McLean, widow Do. 
of the late Lieut. Col. Nathaniel H. Mc- 

> Sy anincrease of pension to Thomas Do. 

-| To amend an act entitled “An act to regu: Commerce, 
late the carriage by sea," 
approved August 

To House Calendar. 


i TO extend time for 


Er m aeu IE S ARENA 


t of way across the Scar- 


Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 
Military Affairs. 


Claíms. 
Public Lands. 


“military reservation inthe ‘Stato of 


Florida, to entry under 


Toexvend the jurisdiction of 
pesce in ae errata ot 


warrants and 
hert section 3 ot the act approved June 


For the relief of Mrs. Evalyn N. Van Vliet. 

To amend an act entitled “An act to divide 
the j of North Dakota,” 

compen- 

and 


Private Calendar. 
Judiciary. 


district 
and to provide for the fees and 
sation of the officers of the circuit 
trict courts of the said judicial dis- 


trict. 

VVV 
ot BM ME 

served with nited — 
the war against the Nez Percés and 
nock and Shoshone Indians, and for the 
M ee those killed in such 
service, and for other purposes. 

For the relief of Avery D. Babcock and 


wife, of 
Tomake of the accretions upon 
the fund received by the Government of 
the United States upon the account of 
the payment of the Caracas — ot 
apply said accretions to 
payment of the new awards made rg 1558 
= 1890 under the Washington Commis- 


War Claims, 


Claims. 
Union Calendar. 


tatutes. 
: For the OE n venum SaR INA 
J. Redfern, his wife. 
Authorizing the Secretary of War to do- 
. to the Naval Vet- 
ran Association of M 
For th the relief of William R. 


C. Rodman, mere 
To sushoriss the Missouri River Power 
* Company of Montana toconstruct a dam 


across the Missouri RI 


.| Granting Pension to Julia E. 
marly widow as Sas te 


Fort — relief of Dit alias Ship! 
relief of Col. J H. Strick! 
Cavalry, United States 
unteers. 

T. correct the military record of James Mc- 
Connell. 

To authorize aenep es nt to Rear-Admiral 
John H. ee pay of his 


Granting a Kelton, valid Pensions. 
herehere r e EID: Kelton, late 
tates Army, 
— case ot pension to George Do. 


C. Abbey. 
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Bills passed by the Senate and pending in the House—Continued. 


S. 910... 
S. 943.. 
S. 966.. 


S. 97.. 


S. 1009. 
S. 1018. 


S. 1022. 
S. 1040. 


S. 1055. 


S. 1058. 
S. 1000. 


S. 1003. 
S. 1066. 


S. 1112. 


S. 1117. 
S. 1134. 


8.1138. 


S. 1375. 


-| Granting an increase of pension to David 


C, Twelfth 
.| For the relief of Maria 


To amend section 2 of an act of Co: 


.| For the relief of the legal representatives 

.| For the relief of the heirs of Charles B. 
Smith, deceased. 

.| For the relief of E. Douglass, late Indian 


frauds, 
-| To remove the charge of desertion stand- 


Title. | Where pending. 


Auth the Commissioners of the Dis- | District of Columbia. 
trict of lumbia to accept payment 
without interest of certain specialassess 


ments, and for other pur: Lag rers 
For the relief of Eunice Tripler, widow of | Indefinitely postp'd. 
Charles S. Tripler. 
= ane relief of Commodore Oscar OC. | Speaker's table. 
adger. 


To 3 Elihu Root for services ren- | Claims. 
Seon by direction of the Attorney-Gen- 
To remit the penalties on No. 3, Do. 1 


the Concord, and gunboat No. 4, the Ben- 


For dee relief of telegraph operators dur- | Military Affairs. 
ing the war of the R 


5 a pension to Susan E. Cunning- | Invalid Pensions. 
For the relief of W. H. L. Pepperell..........| Claims. 
TO 0M UN. SIMA. OE OMTOnEEN CIBO Union Calendar. 
Washington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and South Dakota 
to su schools of mines. 
To into effect the of the | Private Calendar. 
88 the cases of Edward 
N. Fish —— EE Pages pue furnished 
the Indian Se 
des the relief of f Chester B. Sweet, of Cali- Do. 
To ratify and confirm an agreement with | Indian Affairs. 
— a and other bands of Indians lo- 
the Siletz Reservation in the 
pane me carrying and to make a 
tion for the same into effect. 
For the n relief of the legal re tatives | Private Calendar. 
of George koc di 
To authorize the 8 Auditor of the | Claims. 
‘Treasury to audit certain quartermas- 
ter's vouchers belonging to roan Finn, 
rage gang for abridge seres | Union Calendar 
provide for a ‘ora across 5 
the Eastern anchor > 
For the relief of William 8 


Union Calendar. 


making appropriations 
for invalid and other. pensions of the 
United States for the 
June 30, 1894, and for other 
and approved March 1, 1893, as relates to 
the payment of pensions to nonresidents 
mos are not citizens of the United 


Sta 

For the he relief of the legal representatives 
of John C. Howe, dece: 

For the reltef of Capt. Henry C. Seaman . 


Claims. 
Military Affairs. 
Invalid Pensions. 


S. Corser. 
Commerce. 


priation for the comple- 
ht-house at Cape Arago, in 


For the relief of Inspector John H. 
Stevenson, of the United States Navy. 
For the relief f Charies W. Cronk......... 
To correct the military record of George 
Whittaker, late a private of Company 
New Ji a 


Private Calendar, 
Naval Affairs. 
Military Affairs. 
Invalid Pensions, 
A as TEOT ATOE 
amend 0 udiciary. 
vide for the times and places to Lela 


terms of the United States courts in the 
on. 


:State of Was 
ngress District of Columbia. 
approved Marona p rece zig act 
regulating the sale of in cating liquor 
in the District of Columbia.” 

For the relief of Paul McCormick ......... 
ori the attorney for the District of 
his assistants to adminis- 


Claims. 
Indefinitely postp'd. 


For the relief of H 

For the promotion oi 
and to prevent the desecration of graves 
in the District ot Columbia. 


War Claims. 

District of Columbia. 
War Claims. 
Military Affairs. * 
Private Calendar. 


District of Columbía. 
Military Affairs. 


of Hiram Somerville. 


nt at White Earth Indian 3 
mo provide for the punishment o: 
ing qun the name of Joseph G. Ut- 
e purchase of a portrait of 
el Chester Reid. 
ternal-revenue tax col- 


Library. 
Claims. 


as United States district judge for the 
5 

To remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Jeremiah F. Brown. 


Military Affairs, 


Bills passed by ths Senate and pending in the House—Continued. 


S. 1641. 
S. 1645 


S. 1080. 


S. 1757 
S. 1778. 


-| For the 


35 Reynolds. 
ranting a pension to Mrs. Levenia D. 


ber 

For the relief of the sufferers by — — 
on Assateaguo Shoals, Virgini 

e 

For the relief of Fanny B. CMM and 
Dora L. Stark. 

To amend section 4 of an act entitled “An 
act todefine the jurisdiction of the Police 
court of the District of Columbia." 

Gran an increase of pension to Mrs. 
Helen G. Heiner. 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
transfer the reproductions of the caravels 

of Columbus to the Columbian Museum 
of Chicago. 

viding for an additional circuit judge 
eg seventh judícial circuit, and for 


To correct the military record of Elisha B. 
Bassett. 


To pension Mollie Crandall.................. 
Helen 


er rc ire an increase of pension to 


Den! 
To amend chapter 6 of Titie XXXIIof the 
Revised Statutes, relating to mineral 


lands and resources. 
For the relief of epa — 
To correct the naval history of John C. Duil.| Ni 


contirm an agreem 
the Yankton tribe of Sioux or Dacota Ln 
dians in South Dakota, and to make ap- 
propriations for carrying the same into 


effect. 
Granting a pension to Josephine Foote 
pe p. 


Authorizing a commission to draft a code 
z — for the district of Alaska, and for 


For the fof William H. H 


illiams, an em- 
mays of the Senate E rend for in- 
es received while in the discharge of 
duties, in the year 1892, 

For the relief of Wesiey Montgom 
Gran a pension to John Eck - 
To provide for tbe reservation, sale, and 
settlement of certain lands in several of 

the States and Territories. 

To amend an act entitled An act for the 
support of the government of the Dis- 
ia of of Columbia for the fiscal year end- 
30, 1878, and for other — 
ror" ar ‘suppression of lottery traffic 
through national and interstate com- 
merce and the postal service su tto 
ze We and laws of the United 


Grantee A eren to Allien Little 
f the dependent relatives of 
the seamen of the Netherlands steamer 
Amsterdam, who lost their lives in the 
effort — save the crew of the American 
schooner Maggie E. Wells, and also for 
the relief er the sole survivor of the res- 


an increase of pension to 
A. L. Eastman. 

For the relief of the owners, or their legal 
representatives. of thecanal boats Swan, 
and Lewis, and Butler. 

To remove the chargo of a dishonorable 
dismissal, after the battleof Stone River, 
standingagainst thenameof L.S. Wood- 
worth, to correct the record, and issue 

M an ebene d 
o more effectually suppress gambling in 
the District of Columbia. e 

To authorize the Secretary of War to lend 


Chi III., to the Confederate dead 
there buried. ; 


For the relief of Enoch Davis 
Gran a pension to William J. Murray... 
To provide registers for the steamers Clari- 
Top E od: Louis C. 
o promote Commodore . Sartori, 
now on the retired list of the Navy, to be 
a rear-admiral on said list, in accordance 
e, his original position on the Navy 
To Se thor iae the appointment of women as 
ublic school trustees in the District of 
lumbia. 
To pror for the sale of the old custom- 
house b in the city of Erie, Pa. 
To amend an act entitled " Anact to regu- 
— 2 approved February 4, 


Where pending. 


Invalid Pensions. 
Indefinitely postp'd. 


Speaker's table. 


Private Calendar. 
House Calendar. 


Indefinitely postp'd. 
Naval Affairs. 


d 3 ee 


Invalid P 
on a i * rid 
lands. 


District of Columbia. 


Union Calendar. 


Invalid Pensions. 
Claims. 


Indefinitely postp'd. 
Invalid Pensions. 
Do. 


Military Affairs. 


District of Cclumbia. 
Military Affairs. 


Claims. 
Invalid Pensions. 
Merchant Marine and 


Naval Affairs. 


District of Columbia 


Union Calendar. 
Commerce. 
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the bo’ 

cial districts in the State of Alabama 
and to regulate therein the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States and 
the powers and duties of the judges 
thereof, and for other 


S. 1833. 
S. 1835. 
S. 1841. 
ed. 
S. 1857. Gran to Wil- 
liam 
S. 1876.| To Boves. for the mE of accrued 
S. 1935. grati onto ‘Elizabeth Ellery .... 
8.1941. To E John" G. 
Xu. the United Surg: Gem J. a 8 
ot the avy, 
decorations of the Busto Gel Liberta- 
dor" of the third class from the Presi- 
S. 1948. ting a ion to Augustus G. Cary .. 
S. 1956. 5 of pension to Mary 
Doubl: MON of Bvt. Maj. Gen. Ab- 
ner Doub’ 
S. 1957. a ER 5 pension of Joseph W. 
er. ` i 
S 1909. Granting a ion to Harrison C. Hobart, 
brevet of volunteers. 
S. 1970. bee c of pension to William 
S. 1068. For the relief of Elizabeth Townsend, de- 
S. 1090. Granting pension to Mrs. Abby Jane 
S. 2004. To authorize certain persons to receive 
pec of honor from the Government of 
S. 2024. Au g additional . to 
the assistant commissioners to the in- 
8 exhibition held at Melbourne, 
8.2032. ta anta pension toIda C. Martin........ 
8.2094 . To grant a herein named to 
aeos ce decorations and testi- 
from the Hawaiian Govern- 
8.2088. Kor the reet ot RUE o E ME 
. A construction 
over the Duck River, in Humphreys 
S. 2056 6 to Ada J. Schwatka, 
UC C widow Kd the late Lieut. Frederick 
wa 
S. 2005. To prevent the eg e ial tee ie litera- 
ture and articles d for indecent 
and immoral use from one State or Ter- 
ritory into another State or Territory. 
S. 2088. Gran an increase of pension to John 
S. 2118. the sale ↄt title ot the United 
States toa tract of land in MT 
8 in the State of re epe rd 
8.2129. Toauihorize the — ian land for reser- 
S.2131.| To Mete uniformity in the * of mi- 
nor streets = the cities of Washington 
and Georgeto 
S. 2139. To authorize the e construction of a bridge 
acrossthe Mississippi River, from a point 
within the limits of the city of Du! ue, 
in the State of I ouv as Eagle 
Point, to the te of said river, 
in the County of Grantand State of Wis- 
S. 2143.| For the relief of Rufus Beta 
S. 2151. Toamend an act to authorize the construc- 
tion of a steel bridge over the St. Louis 
River, between the States of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, approved April 24, 1894. 
S. 2178. To amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish CA eed aree re court in the Indian 
and for other purposes," a 
proved March 1.18 A es and an act entitled 
An ac ea — govern- 
ment for the’ Territory of Oklahoma, to 
enlarge ction of the United 
States court in the Te s 
for other " approved May 2, 
the dits Territory for judicial pur 
p for an addi j more 
ited S ers, and to pre- 
scribe the jurisdiction, duties, and au- 
thority = such judges coi on- 
à ie oae purposes. 
8 2261.| To the holding of a 


world a exposttion on at Atlanta, Ga., 
year 1895. 


House Calendar. 


Military Affairs. 
Invalid Pensions. 


District of Columbia. 


Commerce. 


Military Affairs. 
Returned to Senate. 


Judiciary, 


Ways and Means. 
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Invalid Pensions. 


S. 2281. Private Calendar. 


Authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to correct errors where double allot- 
ments of land have erroneously been 
made to an Indian, to correct errors in 

tents, and for other 

mpt tion and 

tion of the claim of the 

t the estate of the 


ord. 

To authorize the preparation and publica- 
tion of a descriptive catalogue and index 
of Government publications. 

To provide for the exclusion and deporta- 
tion of alien anarchists. 

For the relief of I. H. Hathaway & Co 


Indian Affairs. 


Speaker's table. 


Printihg. 


Union Calendar. 
eH a dre) P. a 


Joint resolutions passed by the Senate and pending in the House. 


Number. 


S. R. 12 


For the restoration ot the books of the | Union Calender. 
Ug ies Library Society, of Beaufort, 
S.R.19..| Authorizing the Secretary of War to cor- | Military Affairs. 
rect the military record of Capt. Edward 
8 Fifty-sixth New York Volun- 
teers. 
S.R.33.. Library. 
appeals 
S.R. 44 ..| To authorize the Secre of Warto grant | Indefinitely postp'd. 
permits for the use of the Monument 
grounds and reservations or Er 
spaces in the city of Washington, and for 
other purposes. 
S.R. 58.| To provide suitable cases for medals | Appropriations, 
awarded exhibitors at the World's Co- 
lumbian 9 
S. R. 61. Providing for the 8 of certain | Union Calendar. 
claims of the United States against the 
State of Tennessee ME claims of 
£m a of Tennessee against the United 
S.R. 67. Fort — erection of a statue of Francis E. Library. 
Spinner at the 1 Department 
building, in Was! 
S. R. 86.| To require the Columbia! Street Railway | Districtof Columbia. 
Company of the District of Columbia to 
ite charter, relati provisions of section 10 of 
itsc relative to the equipment of 
S. R. 91. T5 dv for the ting of a t of | Prin! 
the laws and decisions relating to the ap- SN 
pointment, salary, and compensation of 
S. R. 106. auto ve 55 E the blank | Appropriati 
: Au the upon the blan! ons. 
diplomas authorized by section 3 of the 
act of M: 1893, the names of the per- 
sonsto whom díplomas are to be awarded 
by the World's Columbian Commission. 
Senate bills that have passed both Houses and pending. 
— Title. "Where pending. 
S. 463..| To reimburse the State of Nebraska the ex- Claims, with House 
penses incurred by that Statein re amendments. 
a threatened vei and raid 
Sioux ín 1890 and 1 
S. 1105.| For the relief of Albert E. Redstone ........ — to Senate by 
the President. 
S.1919.| To ratify and confirm an ent with | In conference. 
the Yuma Indians in ‘ornia, — the 
cession of their surplus lands, and for 
other purposes. 
S. 2318.| For the relle of B. F. Berry. payee ..| Held; not presented to 
President. 


Senate dill and joint resolution "pocket" vetoed, 
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. Vetoes bythe President of the United States during the Fifty-third Congress. 


H.R.71....| For the relief of purchasers of timber and 
stone! ands 


er the act of June 3, 1878 
(See H, Ex. Duc. 


75.) 

For the relief of Eugene Wells, late captain 
Twelfth Infan! and second lieutenant 
First ee d nitedStates Army. (See 
H. Ex. Doc. 258, 

To authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Companies to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Hudson River be- 
tween New York City and the State of New 
Jersey. (See H. Ex. Doc. 8l.) 

H. R. 4056..| Directing the coinage of the silver bullion 

held in the Treasury, and for other pur- 


poses. (See page 4101, CONGRESSIONAL 
For the relief of Louisa A. Yorke. (See H. 

Ex. 173. 

RECORD.) 


H. R, 2637.. Mr. Morgan. 


H. R. 3289... Mr. Geary. 


Mr. Bland. 


Senator Gorman. 


The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. T. J. HUDSON, 


-OF KANSAS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 24, 1894, 


On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HUDSON said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This morning I submitted a 1 in- 
quiry Toli in substance was as follows (see RD of August 

5, 1894): 

** Has a member the right, under leave to print remarks on the 
Senate tariff bill, to travel outside of the tariff question and dis- 
euss men and measures wholly foreign and in no sense germane 
to thesubject?” 

Mr. Speaker, you decided that you could not decide that ques- 
tion. Ithereforeasked leave to extend some remarks on the tariff 
question myself, but that leave was not given; that is to say, I 
was politely requested to wait until Mon ay. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it so happens that, under the general leave 
to print, I have the balance of to-day left me, and for fear some 
ubiquitous objector may be found to cut me off on Monday I pre- 
fer to come in now under the general grant. 

My reason for occu this space and enlarging the REC- 
ORD is briefly told. On the 13th instant, the day the Gorman 
tariff bill passed this House, the Committee on Rules—God bless 
them—was kind enough to permit members to print speeches 
in the RECORD which were not delivered for want of time, so that 

nt-up statesmanship could be elucidated through the official 

ECORD, and thereby reach the outside benighted world, and 
words of wisdom sent to expectant and admiring constituents 
through Uncle Sam's mail, free as air. 

Under this generous permission, I find a supposed speech of 
Hon. JAMES P. PIGOTT, of Connecticut, in yesterday's (the 23d 
instant) RECORD. 

After demolishing the Republicans en masse that distin- 
guished statesman proceeds to annihilate the Populists in Con- 
gress, one by one, Just as the roses fell.“ Each and all of us, 
ze are held up before the world as objectworthy on ly of ridi- 
cule. 
Why, sir, under the masterly hand of this mighty statesman, 
this watehdog of the public interest, this new Hercules, we are 
led to exclaim ‘‘Where are we at!” 

Who is JAMES P.Picorr? It would add much to the value of 
his one great effort in this House to know who he is. 

From the 8 Directory we learn that he was born 
in New Haven, Conn., and graduated academic at Yale in 1878; 
was city clerk from 1881 to 1884; member State Legislature in 
1885; attended national Democratic convention in 1888; elected 
to Congress in 1892. Appeared a number of times in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD through the bill, petitfon, and resolution 


boxes. Spoke twice in the House—one time for two minutes on 
the Indian appropriation bill, and at another time for one 
minute in defense of a duty on toys, so as to protect Our great 
toy industry.” It will thus be seen that he was a remarkably 
precocious youth. 

This economist has, Mr. Speaker, introduced a few bills him- 
self, one asking for 8100, 000 for Waterbury custom-house, another 
demanding $100,000 fora custom-house for Meriden. Thesecities 
are famous for their imports the world over, and need the build- 

asked for. Yes, sir; they need them. It is true they are 
only New England towns, but in the name of economy they 
should be built. 

This reformer of all evils, this historian, has another bill on 
file, asking for $45,000 for a private individual and still another 
of $3,000 for the relief of a bank. Now, if these bills had been 
introduced by Populists they would have stirred the bowels of a 
true reformer and would have smacked of a job. But coming 
from one of the Sadducees, of course they are all right. 

This mighty campaign speech deals somewhat with history— 
sometimes a very dangerous thing todo. There are some things 
in the history of my friend’s party that might well admonish 
him to let history alone. 

But, when a eg m speech is to be smuggled into the REC- 
ORD—yes, sir, put on the sly—why hesitate to mislead the 
peo le; why not putin past things just as if they were of tc- 

a 
n order to give tone to his figures he draws largely from the 
Fifty-second Congress. Bills introduced in that Congress are 
not now pending, but some of his readers might not know that; 
the people of Connecticut may be misled by such trash as he has 
indulged in, but he will not deceive common-sense people. 

Mr. Clover is now Eque making Republican speeches. 
This disposes of $22,000,000,000 of my friend's scarecrow. Hon. 
JOHN DAVIS, who is charged with proposing $12,000,000,000, of 
hare $35,000,000,000 mentioned, will completely answer for him- 


In fact, there is not a bill that Mr. PicorT mentions that he 
would dare discuss openly in a fair field with the author. . 

Like all men who strike secretly and from a supposed safe 
berg ers every bill he mentioned is grossl¥ misrepresented, 
both in substance and purpose. 

They were all intended as emergency measures to avoid the 
great distress which now afflicts the people of this country. 

What has this critic, this proud son of Yale, done? Thousands 
of people. yea, more, millions of people, are suffering to-day and 
other millions must suffer in the near future. And what has 
he done to aid them? What does he propose todo? Growl at 
those who propose something, point the finger of scorn at hon- 
est, patriotic men who listen to the wail of the suffering com- 
mons, 

His campaign speech would have counted for something had 
nS propored a remedy for existing evils, He pretere the role of 
fault-finding. What are starving people to him if he can raise 
a laugh at the expense of a handful of earnest men who love the 


people. 

This critic did not tell you that in all the suggestions of aid 
for the suffering toilers in this country proposed by the Popu- 
lists not a bond was to be issued, not a dollar added to the bur- 
dens of the yers. 

Why, sir, in effort to criticise my billallowing pensioners 
to sell their pension to the Government for ten year’s dues in a 
lump sum, so that they could secure homes and be free men, he 
did not tell you that it would not require the issuing of a bond or 
add to the burdens of the American people onedollar. Itwould 
not cost the poopie of the South or even the East a cent. In 
fact, if would be a great saving in the long run to the Govern- 


ment, and aid at this time the old soldier. 
This critic says that the bill 8 to issue the legal tender 
greenbacks as fast as they can printed. The bill makes no 


such provision, but does provide that the Government shall issue 
the money as fast as the soldiers wish to dispose of their pension 
certificates. If the bill became a law it would probably add a 
thousand millions to our debt-paying circulation; would practi- 
cally dispense with our Pension Bureau, and take the pension 
question out of politics. 

The plan is self-adjusting. If the money should depreciate 
the soldiers would stop taking it. But, sir, no one of ordinary 
intelligence believes that it would depreciate. The money in 


circulation would increase the price of labor, of cotton, of corn, 
wheat, and beef, and would set all idle hands to work, and give 
the old soldier a home of his own in which to spend his last 


days. 

‘Ana one thing the people should keep in mind. No Populist 
Congressman proposes to put in circulation more than $50 per 
capita, and had the gentleman and his coachers intended to be 


presentations are all on about a par with those I 
have mentioned, and will not be repeated by any self-respecting 
man, much less form the basis of a cam document. 
The reference to my colleagues, SIMPSON, PENCE, BELL, 
Born, KEM, BAKER, and MCKEIGHAN are safely timed. They 
after these gentlemen have gone home. He dare not 
meet one of them on the floor of this House in open discussion. 
It is much safer to stab them in the dark; it requires much 
less courage and atone f 
These gentlemen are all men of courage and ability; men of 
the-people, followers of Jefferson and Lincoln; men who would 


scorn to smuggle into the RECORD an attack on the principles 
and actions of my polished friend from New Haven. en next 
my friend Ly prepare acampaign article do not call it a speech 
and send pers 


t gos jo the mails free, but go to the ne 


and magazines, iy the Government its postage, as an 
and pure reformer should do. 


AN ENORMOUS INDEBTEDNESS. 


Mr. Speaker, as and for a further discussion of the general 
condition of the country and the necessity of a larger circulat- 
ing medium, I desire to call the attention of the American peo- 
ple to a few tables furnished by the Census Bureau, which, by 
the way, can nof be to be a Populist scheme or fallacy. 
But before doing this I to call the attention of the country 
to thefact that oue ien MIS and e Horde as 
he does, have not, during Congress or during preced- 
ing years, done an to relieve the country of its financial 
embarrassment distress. They simply fold their hands and 
say in substance: We can do nothing: we have no power to do 
anything; we have no right to do anything; if all the people of 


nest 


the United States starve, wo must stand by a strictly conserva- 
tive policy." 

Itistrue that our currency is rapidly decreasing, no matter 
what the forced figures of the Treasurer's report may show; it 
is true that prices are rapidly f. ; it is true that year b, 
yearadditional thousands are being added to the unemploy 
army; but notwithstanding all these facts, good government 
demands that we must not interfere, even though a large share 
of the people of the country starve. 

It is further admitted to be true that the debt of the nation, 
or the pis of the United States—which is the same thing— 
is rapidly Pee ha almost doubled since 1880, and 
that to-day the e of the United States, including national, 
State, municipal, personal, railroad, and other corporations, owe 
in the aggregate the enormous sum of $16,000,000,000, almost 
three times the entire amount of gold and silver money of the 
world. This debt has greatly increased in the last four years, 
more, perhaps, than at any time in the history of the United 
States, and the increase between 1880 and 1890, which is con- 
sidered by the conservative politicians of the day to be the most 
prosperous period of our existence, is ap g. 

There is not money enough in circulation in the United States 
to pay the interests and debts falling due in one year, and yet 
my friend Mr. PiGOTT voted, every time the question came 
fore Congress, against silver; voted for the unconditional repeal 
of the Sherman law; voted against the free coinage of silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1; voted against the coinage of the seignior- 
age; in fact, Mr. Speaker, voted against the common people of 
the United States every time he had an opportunity. 

For the purpose of showing to the thinking American our 
financial condition I propose, without further discussion, to sub- 
mit a few tables, which speak for themselves to the intelligent 
inquirer. $ 


TABLE NO. 1.—Number and amount of real-estate mortgages in force January 1, 1890, and number of acres and lots mortgaged, by States and Territories. 


Total. 
States and Territories. 


The United States n... -...-==- 


ue : 
2,900,061 | _ 82,209, 148, m 


On acres. 
Amount. 


BUD Sect Leere anu monde E iiem 35,732 39, 027, 983 27,424 28,762, 887 8, 308 10, 265, 596 6, 088, 489 14, 221 
pee na 1,474 2,348,510 715 1, 589, 301 759 768, 223, 070 2,357 
25, 138 14, 366, 505 17, 818 9, 051, 117 7,320 5,315,478 2, 563, 762 16, 647 
112, 637 241, 050, 181 45, 127 120, 890, 877 67,510 120, 159,304 | 11,069, 600 187, 297 
54, 600 85, 058, 793 90, 484 30, 195, 056 31,116 54, 863, 737 3,496, 112 189 617 
57,906 79,921,071 12,311 13, 176, 738 45, 685 66, 744, 335 440, 360 40.416 
9,641 16, 122, 696 2, 768 5, 649, 705 6,873 10, 172, 991 289, 624 7,023 
23,923 51, 986, 589 319 2, 226, 277 23, 604 49, 700, 312 11, 755 37,020 
20,681 15,505,119 14, 091 10, 629, 142 6,587 4. 875,977 2,329, 359 17, 386 
48,519 27,387,590 34,731 16, 909, 687 13,788 10, 417, 903 7,769, 359 17,049 
3, 143 3,167, 249 2, 506 2, 811, 130 637 856,119 359, 561 1,572 
297, 233 384, 299, 150 128, 986 165, 289, 112 168, 247 219, 010, 038 10, 660, 987 286, 148 
171, 420 110, 730, 643 106, 155 74,553, 217 65, 265 36, 177, 426 6, 822, 499 94, 239 
252, 559 199, 774, 171 171,452 149, 457, 144 81, 107 50,317,027 | 16,307,145 163, 701 
298,844 243, 146, £28 203, 306 174, 720,071 95,578 68, 428, 755 26, 577, 522 265, 341 
60, 284 45, 693,749 34, 612 23,779, 911 25,672 21,913, $38 8, 464, 754 31, 422 
20,372 28, 513, 909 11,352 15,780, 153 9, 020 12, 763, 756 3, 686, 664 18,440 
58, 851 32, 627, 208 30, 985 14, 150, 645 27, 866 18, 476, 562 4, 092, 296 28, 989 
53, 908 64, 577, 803 21,139 27, R28, 999 32, 769 38, 748, 804 2,062, 325 41,558 
178, 202 323, 271, 608 33,385 42,441,247 144,817 280, 836, 421 920,313 132, 683 
222, 761 150, 472, 700 144, 023 95, 753, 329 18,738 54, 719, 371 9,609, 723 129, 752 
195, 580 197,745, 989 97,078 75, 355, 562 98,502 122, 390, 427 10, 209, 647 194, 586 
30, 707 19, 073, 980 26, 186 15, 829, 914 4,581 3, 246, 036 5,474, 740 8, 984 
192, 028 214, 009, 772 108, 161 101, 718, 625 88, 887 112,891,147 | 10, 159, 021 155, 441 
5, 937 8, 729, 907 2, 385 5, 094, 329 3,552 8, 635, 578 564, 404 7,950 
155,877 132, 902, 822 107,175 90, 506, 968 48, 202 42,395,354 | 14,085, 290 94,772 
1,256 2,194, 995 928 1, 836, 655 228 858, 340 366,039 700 
25, 189 18, 968, 259 14,557 9, 430, 540 10, 632 9, 537, 719 1,151, 143 10, 455 
141,704 232, 565, 919 25,197 54, 025, 990 116,507 178, 539, 929 1, 539, 601 172,261 
1,523 6, 644, 673 567 5, 839, 416 956 805, 257 1, 630, 725 2,542 
579, 472 1, 607, 874, 301 156,814 217, 813, 055 422, 658 1, 390,061,246 | 11,372,354 647, 886 
47,404 21, 471, 428 ; 96, 143 14, 537, 449 11,281 6, 933, 979 4, 886, 717 13, 297 
38,707 25,777, 480 33, 734 22, 098, 092 5,033 3, 679, 388 4, 387, 568 10, 505 
271, 055 259, 842, 188 119, 730 131, 107, 706 151,325 125, 734, 482 7, 762, 136 210, 380 
22, £53 22, 928, 437 16, 250 15, 983, 361 6, 303 6, 945, 076 2, 528, 820 15, 300 
518, 165 613, 105, 802 4140, 127 4121, 814, 907 a378, 038 0491, 260, 895 a9, 206, 202 570, 395 
20, 999 86, 778, 243 2, 640 5, 262, 243 2 31,516, 000 98,546 29,970 
27,065 13, 780, 302 19, 900 9, 060, 351 ,165 4,719, 951 3,713, 556 8,910 
60, 221 36, 115, 773 50, 151 29, 356, 865 10, 070 6, 758, 908 6,997, 823 29, 526 
39, 470 40, 421, 396 17, 196 16, 425, 144 22,274 22, 996, 252 3,018, 045 32, 896 
93, 877 93, 864, 178 72,922 75, 131,355 20,955 18,732,823 | 32,192,178 51,598 
5, 908 8,040, 829 2,059 2,498,018 3, 849 5,614, 811 —— 6,111 
34,388 27.907, 687 22,291 19, 439, 988 12,094 8,467, 699 1, 667, 602 12,212 
34, 192 28, 691, 726 20, 123 16, 564, 282 14, 009 12,127, 444 3, 487, 100 20, 608 
29, 632 44, 078, 449 18, 449 24,727,245 11, 183 19, 351, 204 2, 739, 257 31,109 
29,357 19, 702, 505 20, 450 14, 517, 092 8,907 5, 185, 413 3, 828, 199 11, 754 
164, 826 121, 833, 168 111,735 81,535, 361 53,091 40,309,807 | 10,215, 886 91,558 
3,028 4, 967, 065 1,418 3, 013, 674 1,610 1, 953, 391 892, 007 2, 926 
a The records of confessions of —— —— been taken as mortgages, do not disclose whether they encumber acres or lots, 
but in the summary Tor the State ia Ta le 1 the figures for these two classes of mortgages have besa estimated by ved from the figures 
or New Yor 
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TABLE NO. 2.—Annual interest charge and average rate of interest on the real-estate mortgage debt in force January 1, 1390, by States and Territories. 


amount of annual 


interest charge to each 


Average 


Average rate of interest. 


Annual interest charge. 


States and Territories. 


Total. On acres. | On lots. 


Total. | Onacres. | On lots. 


On lots. 


On acres. 
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TABLE No. 3.—Summary ,by States a. 
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TABLE No. 3.—Summary, by States and geographical divisions, of the debt, less 


sinking fund, of the several States and Territories, counties, municipalities, and 


school districts, combined and separate, for 1899 and 1880, with population and per capita of combined debt—Continued. 


Per capita of 


Total combined debt, less sink- Population. Stats debt 
8 phical divisi ing fund. combined debt. 
1890. 1880, 1800. 1880. 
a Wisconsin mam 810, 440, 580 1,696,880 | 1,315,497 | — 85.19 | — 89.19 82, 205, 391 82, 462, 049 
20, 050, 929 1, 301, 826 "780,773 | 20.01] 14.51 9; 939, 482 5, 417, 369 
11, 275, 819 1,911,896 | 1,624, 618 5.90 5.01 245, 435 545, 435 
51, 557, 568 84 68,380] 19.24] 27.70 11,759, 832 19, 509, 009 
8, 842° 790 909} 21.08 8.57 E 
6, 613, 707 288| 90.11 8.82 e 
15,536, 772 402| 14.67 16.56 870 432, 799 
40, 629, 022 os| 28.47 1597 1, 119, 658 923, 961 
138, 255, 811 871 16.14 66, 281, 194 83, 468, 995 
19, 432, 885 A 9.09 1, O71, 133 1,024, 424 
29,543, 843 1, 767, 518 26, 42 19, 695, 97: 30, £02, 665 
18, 930, 867 1,513, 017 14. 98 12; 413, 196 12, 370, 994 
6,011, 347 1, 289, 600 4.38 503. 3, 334, 081 
33, 335, 497 1, 118, 587 45. 00 16, 008, 23, 437, 640 
20, 172, 063 2,235, 528 7.94 4,817,515 5, 650, 213 
„ 10,898,809 | — 10,733, 10 — 1,128,179 | 502,525 5,50% 1337| 5 erl. 782 | 8, 788. OTR 
3,027,618 13.85 6, 206, 852 4, 345, 235 
19.54 167,815 70, 000 
1,647, 381 206, : 9. 88 390, 000 17, 000 
8, 411, 097 20.41 | 18.67 599. 851 146, 338 
2; 831, 538 84 18. 44 0.71 870,000 res S E3 
2; 937, 971 377, 440| — 49.28 9.33 757, 188 EENEN 
767, 501 116, 251 207, 143, 963 3.69 R Ti EA eae 9,130 
1, 337, 501 1, 399, 45,761 62.200 29.23 22.48 509, 525 375, 242 
1, 594, 333 229, 882 84, 385 32,610 | 18.80 7.05 918, 493 82, 014 
3; 145, 658 239, 311 349, 390 75,116 9.00 3.19 800, 000 |...........---- 
2; 479, 860 848, 502 313,767 174, 768 7.90 4.86 1, 685 511,378 
15, 569, 450 16,582,439 | 1, 208, 130 864,604 | 12.80 19.18 2, 522, 395 3, 133, 215 


8 


a Includes ŝi, 


bonds issued to refund $2,098,000 also included in the amount. 


833, 
b Includes 83,703,757 held in Treasury as cash. 
c Includes 1543145 held in Treasury as cash. 


The railroad stocks and indebtedness of the United States is 
given in the following tables. 

(The groups referred to in the tables are substantially as fol- 
lows: Group 1, New England States; group 2, Middle States and 
Maryland; group 3, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio; group 4, two 
Virginias and Carolinas; group 5, Kentucky, Tennessee, rgia, 
Ala Mississippi, Florida, and Eastern Louisiana; group 6. 
Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and northeastern of 
the Dakotas: group 7, southwestern half of the Dakotas, Mon- 


CAPITALIZATION AND VALUATION OF RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


1. Summary of railway capital, by groupe. 2, Ownership of 
railway capital. 3. Stocks and bonds owned by railways, b 
grou 4. Classification of railway capital by rate of divi- 
end or QNM 5. Charges against income on account of rail- 
way capital. 
he capitalization of the 162,397.30 miles of railway for which 
reports are made to the Commission was on June 30, 1892,$10,226,- 
748,134. Ofthisamount, $4,633,108,763 were represented by stocks, 


tana, Wyoming, Nebraska, and the northern portion of Colo- | and $5,053,038,050 by morig: bonds, income bonds, equipment 
rado; group 8, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, and most | trust obligations, and miscellaneousobligations. The mor e 
of Colorado; group 9, Texas, Western Louisiana, and about one- | bonds outstand on the date mentioned amounted to $1,302,- 
half of New Mexico; group 10, western half of New Mexico, | 570,993. A de statement of these facts presented by groups 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, ornia, Oregon, Idaho, and Wash- | and reduced to a mileage basis will be found in the following 
ington.) summary: 

Summary of railway capital, by groups. 
Gren $41, 074, 302 37.54 #33, 233 
Group II 67, 292, 862 44.81 55, 954 
Group —————————————————————— 140, 423, 142 45.06 29, 682 
Group IV.. 50, 283, 112 44.17 21,245 
Group 54, 958, 870 45.15 22. 611 
Group VI.. 171, 738, 681 42. 57 20,911 
Group VII. 13, 665, 286 37.22 18, 798 
Group VIII. 74, 615, 300 43. 25 25, 772 
OTOUIDIE LEE ecntacnue oda mim Pienat Ene: Saepeeabardandnenpaen MEAM Ode eq. , 245 44.34 24, 382 
Group X. 54.27 46, 038 

otal, United States sconce vase coe esac ecuccusncana par ecwenasnsonescecan apes! 45. 30 29, 240 


Territory covered. P 
mile of 
capi line. 

C00CC000T0TTſTTTTTTT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—VTTTT—T———— S EAKRKES $152, 370, 995 $115, 858, 675 $6, 868, 500 $17, 884 35. 86 $20, 744 
Group 1 SE US LE] m... ͤ SRE, 1, 074, 988, 821 924, 720, 759 77, 414, 031 21, 882, 668 48.73 60, 105 
Group III 606, 318,114 645, 187, 571 35, 500, 576 11, 875, 174 49. 67 81.745 
Group IV. 240, 419, 156 217, 613, 235 10, 242, 700 8, 045, 790 49. 70 23, 936 
Group V... 345, 177 319, 453, 101 10, 709, 410 4, 853, 164 49.45 24, 769 
Group VI.. 981, 340 837, 120, 934 33, 875, 068 4, 127, 499 53.06 26, 067 
Group V 278, 500, 227 201,736, 545 1,702, 279 2, 570, 662 58. 53 29,557 
Group VIII 628, 168 502, 662, 055 61, 386, 329 4, 560, 902 51.87 30,912 
Group IX. 248, 492, 688 201, 575, 959 43, 785, 060 1,021, 101 50.53 27, 786 
GEOG m aan Goss eoh 406, 388, 364 336, 542, 159 925, 21,721, 569 1,198, 751 41.83 35, 060 

Total—United States euntara kabaitan] 4, 302, 570, 993 392, 107, 940 303, 205, 522 55, 153, 505 49. 41 31,125 
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Summary of railway capital, by groups—Continued. 


Territory covered. 


Other forms of indebtedness. 


$28, 489, 151 6.70 $3, 878 8424, 969, 919 4.15 $57, 855 
142, 524, 879 6.46 7,969 | 2,205, 735, 018 21.58 123, 328 
73, 850, 701 5.97 3,400 | 1.401.872, 561 13. 70 64, 897 
29, 308, 655 6.07 2.918 483, 115, 501 4.72 48, 099 
37, 729, 749 5.40 2; 706 608, 989, 450 6. 83 50, 086 
80, 743, 210 4.37 2,14 | 1,849,528, 804 18.09 49, 123 
20, 225, 857 4.25 2 146 475, 951, 033 4.65 50, 501 
59, 192. 025 4.88 2.910 1,212,075, 358 11.85 59, 505 
25, 202, 963 5.13 2.818 491, 746, 202 4.81 54,987 
43, 234, 131 4.40 8, 738 983, 364, 979 9.62 84, 836 
540, 601, 321 5.29 100. 63,776 


An explanation of the various classes of railway obligations in 
the above summary will be found on page 58 of the previous re- 
port, as also a statement of the considerations which led to the 
acceptance of current liabilities as a part of railway capital. 

These explanations need not be repeated. 

The significant fact of the above summary lies in the increase 
of railway capital during the year ending June 30, 1892. This 
total increase amounts to $397,273,119, being equal to an increase 
of capitalization of $2,446 per mile of line. This is certainly a 
remarkable increase. 

By comparing the various items in the above summary with 
corresponding figures for the previous year, it is to be observed 
that there has been an increase in common stocks of $182,522,871, 
while preferred stocks have remained stationary in amount. 
The per mileage increase in common stocks is $1,124, The in- 
crease in funded debt has been as follows: In mort; bonds, 
$220,949,318: in miscellaneous obligations, $12,507,050; and in 
equipment trust obligations, $398,438. (See Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner’s Report, December 1, 1893.) 


RECAPITULATION, 


It will be seen by the above tables and estimates that the in- 
dividual indebtedness of the people of the United States aggre- 

tes $12,000,000,000; the State and municipal indebtedness, 
$i 135,000,000; the indebtness of the United States, $892,000,000; 
railroad indebtedness, $5,053,000,000, making a grand total o 
$19,080,000,000. 


If weestimate the interest on this enormous sum at ET cen 
we have $1,144,000,000, every centof which must be paid, if pai 
at all, by the laborers and producers of this country. 

If our friends who are disposed to ridicule and sneer at the 
Po will answer the reasonable business query of how, 
under our present financial system—no better is offered by 
either the Republican or the Democratic party—this enormous 
sum can be paid and still permit the American producer to live 
comfortably, I can safely assure them that the Populists as a 
party will go out of business. On the other hand, if these ques- 
tions are not answered and the American people demand an 
answer the Populists will not only not go out of business, but 
will in a very few years be transacting the business of the 
country and will give the poopie of this country $50 per capita 
in legal-tender money with which to do business. 


TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


In addition to the amount of indebtedness of the people of the 
United States thatI have called attention to, the information I 
am attempting to give to the American people would not be com- 
plete should I neglect to call attention to the fact that the Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States, prepared by the Bureau 
of Statistics, Treasury Department, for 1892, but published in 
1893, shows that there is being collected from the people of the 
United States in the way of taxation upward of $350,000,000 annu- 
allysince 1874. In order that the people may understand the exact 
figures, I will give the official table from 1873 to 1893, inclusive: 


No. 1.—Amount of estimated and actual revenue and expenditure of the United States for each year ending June 30, from 1873 to 1893, inclusive. 


[Prepared in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury.) 


cess Excess of 
Enara ER e 9 
per cap: payments. revenue. 


134. 07 |8333, 738, 204. 67 | +-$14, 423, 070. 60 254, 217. 07 |8262, 345, 245. 33 | —898, 001, 028, 26 86. 97 | $43,392, 959. 34 
, 904, 310. 58 | 289, 478,755.47 J 18,174, 444. 89 7.13 | 290, 650, 524. 99 | 287, 133, 873. 17 | — 3,516, 651. 82 7.07 2 344. 8820 8 
284, 318, 285, 99 | 288, 000, 051. 10 3, 681, 765. 11 6.55 | 275, 315, 489. 42 | 274,623, 392, 84 | — ` 692, 096. 78 6.25 | 13,376, 658. 20 
-| 297, 456, 145. 14 | 287, 482,039. 16 | — 9,974, 105. 98 6.52 | 288, 447,543. 76 | 258,450, 797.33 | — 9, 987, 746. 43 5.87 | 29,022,941. 83 
264; 292, 449. 59 | 289, 000,586. 62 | -+ 4,708, 137. 03 6.07 | 237, 628, 753. 35 | 238, 660, 000. 93 1, 031, 255. 58 5.21 | 30, 340, 577. 69 
285, 500, 000. 00 | 257, 763, 878.70 | — 7,736, 121. 30 5. 41 | 732; 430, 643.72 | 236, 964, 328, 80 4, 533, 683. 08 4.98 | 20,799, 551. 90 
264, 500, 000. 00 | 273, 827, 184. 46 9, 327, 184. 46 5.60 | 240, 100, 000. 00 | 266, 947, 893. 53 | + 26, 847, 883. 53 5.46 9. 879, 300. 93 
288; 000, 000. 00 | 333, 526, 610. 98 | J. 45, 526, 610. 98 6. 65 | 264, 000, 000. 00 207, 642, 957. 78 3, 642; 957. 78 5.34 | 65,883, 653. 20 
350, 000, 000. 00 | 360, 782, 292. 57 11 7 7.01 | 260, 000; 000. 00 | 260, 712, 887.50 | 712,887.50 5.07 | 100, 069, 404. 88 
7| 400, 000, 000. 00 | 403, 525, 250. 28 3, 525, 250, 28 7. 64 | 270, 000, 000. 00 | 257,981, 439.57 | —12, 018, 560. 43 4.89 | 145,543, 810. 71 
415, 000, 000, 00 | 398, 287, 581. 95 | —16,712, 418. 05 7.87 | 295,000, 000. 00 | 265; 408,137.54 | —29,501, 862. 46 4.90 | 132, 879, 444. 41 
348, 000, 000. 00 | 348, 519, 869. 92 | -+ 5,519, 869. 92 6.27 | 258,000, 000. 00 | 244, 126, 244.33 | —13, 873, 755. 67 4.39 | 104, 393, 625. 50 |. 
^ “| 330,000, 000: 00 | 323,690, 708. 38 | — 6, 309, 293. 62 5.67 | 243,000, 000. 00 | 260,226, 935. 11 | -+-17'228' 925. 11 4.56 | 63,463, 771.27 
315, 000, 000. 00 | 336, 439, 727. 06 12.9 70.06 5.76 | 290, 750, 000. 00 | 242, 483, 138.50 | —48' 286, 861. 50 4.15 | 93, 956, 588. 56 
356, 000, 000. 00 | 371,403, 277.66 | -+15, 403, 277. 68 6. 20 | 266,000, 000. 00 | 287,932, 179. 97 | -+ 1,932, 179. 97 4.47 | 103, 471, 097. 69 
383, 000, 000.00 | 379, 268,074.76 | — 3,733,925. 24 6.32 | 270,000, 000. 00 | 259, 653,958.67 | — 10, 430, 041. 33 4.33 | 119,612; 116.09 
377, 000, 000. 00 | 387, 050, 058. 84 T 10 0S0, 058. 84 6.01 | 273,000, 000.00 | 281, 996, 615. 60 | +- 8,996, 615. 60 4.38 | 105, 053, 443. 24 | 
385, 000, 000. 00 | 402, 080; 982. 63 | -+ 18, 080, 989. 63 6. 44 | 293, 000, 000. 00 | 297, 736, 488. 60 4,738, 486. 60 4.75 | 105, 344, 496. 03 
i . IE S 4 
000. ,937, 784.24 — ; 000. . 7 .58 5.97 | 9,914,453. 66 
383, 000, 000.00 |... |.----- 3 881, 000; O00. 00 TLE AERO ae Eea e ee ee 


NoTE.—The amount of estimated revenue and expenditure given are those stated in the annual reports of the Secretary of the Treasury to Con- 
prepared in each case about eight months prior to the commencement of the fiscal year for which the estimates were made. Amounts received 


gress, 
upon loans and payments upon account of the principal of the public debt are not included in the statement. 


There was collected from the people of the United States in | States in the way of taxes, direct and indirect, almost $1,000,- 
1890, in the way of taxes by the States and nd e see $574,- | 000,000 annually. I append herewith a table taken from the 
479, Added to the revenues collected by the United States | Eleventh Census, which shows the amounts paid in the several 
we have in round numbers paid by the people of the United | States and Territories of the United States: 
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TABLE 6.—Ad valorem taxation of the United States in detail (Alaska, Indian Territory, and Oklahoma excluded), by States and Territories, 1890. 


States and Territories. 


oer o ee SA AJ EE ars ES 


Levy, except for schools. Levy for schools, 


North Central division E E E EEE 65, 298, 970 51, 364, 750 

11, 741, 423 8, 709, 876 
33: 090, 499 14,70 420 10,754, 
14, 417, 767 6, 712, 756 4, 995, 
13, 191, 899 6, 455, 788 3; 306, 
12, 707, 498 5, 412, 879 2) 795, 
15, 175, 432 9, 859, 737 6,015, 
16, 447, 206 6,107, 702 2,787, 
2, 427, 563 385, 059 815, 
3, 628, 313 533, 498 1, 419, 
8, 825, 568 2,091, 130 2; 908, 
12, 756, 148 8, 229, 056 4,993, 
10, 651, 421 4, 408, 
2,615, 406 809, 
1, 808, 781 808, 
673, 578 82, 
29619 | 7 — oat 

2, 268, 608 1,040, 595 

8171 

7. 577, 314 

451, 548 

198, 231 

1, 562, 626 

126, 026 

144, 067 

438, 521 

111,543 

341,273 

1, 415, 288 

2,020, 916 


LIABILITIES OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


On the 31st of December, 1892, the national banks of the United 
States alone owed depositors $1,779,000,000; and it is estimated, 
and I think not an unreasonable estimate, that State and private 
banks held about an equal amount of deposits, making the total 
indebtedness to depositors $3,558,000,000. (See page 31, Statis- 
tical Abstract, 1892; also see page 41 of same document, where 
the Treasury estimates the amount of deposits in savings banks 
at $1,758,329,618 of bank notes. 

The circulation at that time is placed at $141,000,000; amount 
due other banks $530,000,000; other liabilities $29 600,000; capi- 
tal stock $686,000,000; surplus funds $238,000,000; undivided 


rofits $101,000,000; making a total of liabilities of the national 
ks on the Ist day of January, 1893, of $3,510,000,000. 
AMOUNT OF MONEY IN AND OUT OF CIRCULATION. 

The following table is given for the purpose of epa rus 
amount of coin and coin certificates held by the national ks 
which is not in circulation. The table covers a period of five 

,Shows that on the Ist of January, 1893, there was $209,- 

,U00 of coin and coin certificates held by national banks. As- 

suming that savings banks, State, and other private banks held 

an equal amount—and the assumption is a fair one—we have a 

bees of $418,000,000, held by alone, which is not in circu- 
n: 


No. 17.—Amount of each kind of coin and coin certificates held by the national banks of the United States and of New York City, respectively, at the dates indi- 
cated, for the years 1888 to 1892, inclusive. 


[From the Reports of the Comptroller of the Currency.] 


Treasury certificates. .__ 
Clearing-house certificates . 
Silver coin— 

DODANE Lies mare 
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No. 17.—Amount of each kind of coin and coin certificates held by the national banks of the United States and of New York City, etc.—Continued. 


United States, exclustve of New York City: 
Gold coin Fe so oo mee 
Treasury certificates. _....... 

Clearing-house certificates tt 

Silver coin 
Doll 


. .... 

earing-house certincates  -.. ..- 

Silver coin— 
llars 


Do = 
C ² AA 


Add to this the amountof money in the Treasury of the United 
States, which on August 1, 1894, as given by the Treasurer of 
the United States, was 874,344,373, makes 81, 162,344,373 of the 

money of the United States which is taken out of circulation and 
not used in the business of the country. 

The Treasurer of the United States in his last monthly state- 
ment claims that of all kinds of money, in and out of the Treas- 
ury, there is $2,240,145,271. Deduct from that the amount of 
money that I have conclusively shown is not in circulation, on 
the Treasurer’s own showing and the facts shown by the Statis- 

* tical Abstract, and we have left actually e in the business 
of the country $1,077,800,898; and of this sum no account is 
taken of the destruction of the paper money of the country and 
the immense sum of gold that is leaving this country, owing to 
our vicious financial policy, nor the millions held by State 
county, and town treasuries throughout the United States. 1 
challenge the Secretary of the Treasury or any other individual 
to show to the country by fair evidence that there is$900,000,000 
in circulation in the United States at this time. 

Inorderthatit will not be charged that I have been unfairin my 
deductions, I give below the latest figures furnished by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury himself, under headings prepared by him. 


Statement showing the amounts of gold and silver coins and — United 
VF 1. 1894. 


Amount in Amount in. 
circulation | circula 


$73, 872, 012 $416, 909, 941 

—— 368, 796, 668 223, 989 

6, 221, 17, 970, 261 64, 007, 129 

050, 103,470 87, 611, 029 

336, 519, 504 12, 027,766 , 188, 330 
Treas 8, 

act July 14, 1890. _ 152,447,126 | 22,598,599 143, 774, 138 
United States 

notes ets 346,681,016 | 82,116,791 324, 394, 401 
Currency certifi- 
cates, act June 

BG 1878 ec cncee 61, 955, 000 260, 000 7, 855, 000 
National-bank 

notes 180, 134, 997 


1,611,099, 017 


1894, 859,080, 
„1894, $1,973,643. 
894, $40,000. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Division of Loans and 


October 4, 1888, 


177, 987, 816. 64 


tember 30, | September 25, | September 30, 
Seren | October s 1890. | 4891. 1892. 


| 


None of the figures that I have already given show the obli- 


ation of the United States on account of its guarantee of bonds 
in aid of the construction of the several Pacific railroads. 
In order that the people may understand the position that the 
Government occupies in the amount due the Government from 
the railroads, I append the following table taken from the July 
(1894) statement of the Treasurer of the United States: 
[For Treasurer's statement see top of next page.] 


Our financial condition. 


It is very difficult to arrive at anything like a correct under- 
standing of the immensity of the taxes, direct and indirect, paid 
by the American people, and of the indebtedness of the people. 
of the United States. It is important, however, that the ple 
of the United States should understand our financial condition. 
No good physician would attempt to treat his patient without 
first asce the cause and location of the disease; and a 
physician that would undertake to treat a patient without first 
ascertaining his condition would be worse than a blunderer; he 
would be a criminal. 

Itis very evident from the s h of our friend Mr. PIGOTT 
that neither he nor those whoaided him in 3 speech 
have any conception of our financial condition; or if we admit 
that they do, then it must be conceded by all that he and the 
deliberately seek to deceive, and no man or set of men shoul 
be trusted for one yn by the fupe of the United States who 
do not understand the condition and wants of the American 
people, or, who understanding, deliberately and premedita- 

y deceive them. Our indebtedness and the amount of tax- 
ation dragged from the earnings of the American people is 
something appalling, and I venture the assertion that no people 
onearth pay anything like as much for their various forms of 
government as the people of the United States. 

The careful student, or even careful thinker, who has followed 
these figures, which are official, will be appalled by the situation 
which confronts him. We have an indebtedness, as I have 
ed shown by official figures, fastened upon bred poopie of the 
United States exceeding $19,000,000,000. Add to this the amount 
of deposits in national and savings banks, which is notreckoned 
as an indebtedness, and we have $3,500,000,000 more, making a 
gross indebtedness of $22,500,000,000. I have already shown that 
the interest-bearing debt of the country will req the pay- 
ment at least of $1,144,000,000 of annual interest, and that the 
aggregate tax, national, State, and municipal, paid by the Amer- 
ican people exceeds $1,000,000,000. 

Thus, by the taxing hand of the Government, we are takin 
from the ea of the American ple $2, 144,000,000. Esti- 
mating the population of the United States, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury estimates it, at 68,000,000, it will be found that we 
are being taxed annually at the rate of $31.50 for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. In other words, we 
must Pay Soang in the way of interest and taxes more than 
double the amountof the en sum of money actually in circu- 
lation in the United States. 

The lowest estimate of the amount of annual business done in 
the United States which requires the use of money for final pay- 
ment, if demanded, is $24,500,000,000. sum may be some- 
thing less or much greater, but this amount iss mt to call 
the attention of our people to the necessity for more money. 

I should like to have Mr. Picort and his colaborers rest from 
their assault upon the people who are laboring to improve the 
condition of the country long enough to tell us how he p: 
to pay our debts, our taxes, and our interest with an cir- 
cula medium of not to exceed $13.25 per eapita. 
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Bonds issued in aid of the construction of the several Pacific railroads and interest 
xd Jund created 


paid thereon by the United States, and condition of Pacific railroad sinking- 


by act af May 7, 1878. 


13,630,250.00 | 354, 670. 91 


18, 900, 250. 00 601, 494. 85 


1, 103, 619.75 74, 264, 317.01 19, 561, 744. 85 


The foregoing is a correct statement of the public debt and of the cash in the Treasury at the close of business July 31, 1894. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, August 1, 1891. 


In addition to all that, Mr. PIGOTT proposes to confine us toa 
gold standard, denies the authority of the Government to issue 
more money, denies that the Government has the right tomake 
money outof rede ey ons gold. The Governmentofthe United 
States is at this time bonds and buying gold, not for the 
American people, not to redeem its contracts, but to accommo- 
date the bankers who traffic with Europe. If Mr. PIGOTT’S 
theory be adopted and followed the per capita circulation must 
n decrease, while the indebtedness of the American 
people must necessarily increase, the ratio of divergence in- 
creasing in arithmetical progression. 


WHAT THE POPULISTS PROPOSE. 


With all due respect to the misstatements of Mr. PIGOTT and 
others, who spend much more time misrepresenting the Popu- 
lists than they do in wapa tag to legislate in the interests of 
the American people, I wish to announce distinctly, and trust 
that the announcement will forever put at rest the ders and 
Cheap John falsehoods of those who find so much pleasure and 
expend so much wisdom and statesmanship | dee the Populists, 
that one of the cardinal proposons of the Populist doctrine is 
the creating of money b e Government to the extent of $50 
per capita, every dollar of which shall be a full legal tender and 
shall be kept in actual circulation. 

The Populists propose to settleup the accountsof the national 
Penksand retire them, and to place the stamp of the Government 
upon all money and make all money equal legal tender for all 
debts, without distinction, whether ihe money shall be made of 

old, silver, or In. There has at no time been a proposition 
by the Populis issue a greater amount of money than $50 
per capita. That would put in circulation in round numbers 
about $3,500,000,000. O to the long usage of goldandsilver 
as money, the Populists propose to use both gold and silver to 
the extent that they will answer the necessities of the Ameri- 
can people. Consequently, we propose first to restore silver to 
the Aion it occupied in this Government from 1792 to 1873. 
th our vast mines—the greatest silver mines in the world 
capable to-day of producing over half of the silver of the world, 
the restoration of silver alone would put to work a great major- 
ity of the idle hands in the United States, and would greatly 
increase the P uro of labor and of the product oflabor. Every- 
one in the United States would be vastly benefited thereby, 
except only a few of the large bondholders and money-lenders 
of the country. They, of course, would have to expend moreof 
the interest the ect annually for the labor they employ 
and for the articles that they consume. This, however, while 
it might take a very small item from the rich, would greatly 
benefit the people whom they employ. 

I do not care in a speech at this late day in the session to go 
over the arguments in favor of silver. They are so conclusive 
thatin every part of the United States, not absolutely dominated 
by the greatcombines, trusts, national banks, and othercorporate 

wers, all parties are forced to reco; silver in some form. 

ur Republican and Democratic friends both, in some States, de- 
clare for silver straight out at the ratio of 16 to 1. 

In most of the States they indulge in what is known in circus 

~~ as the “straddling act;" that is to say, they declare in 
avor of the use of both gold and silver, with a very large-sized 
‘* but,” and then explain what they mean by saying that they 
are in favor of equalizing them; that is to say, they make the 
commercial value of the silver dollar equal to a do in gold. 
In other words, proving clearly that they are in favor of silver 


JOHN G. CARLISLE, Secretary of the Treasury. 


ona N goia standard, insisting upon the gold standard and prng: 
ing the silver up to it. No more cowardly and contemptible 
dodge was ever p to be imposed upon the ple. It is 
the trick of the fakir, who pretends to sell twenty-dollar bills 
for a dollar on the street corner. 


SILVER. 


The greatest crime that was ever perpetrated upon the Ameri- 
can people was the demonetization of silver in 1873, and there 
are not over halt a dozen ple living to-day who will admit 
that M purposely participated in the accomplishment of that 
fact. e were then stupendously indebted, and, as I have al- 
ready shown, ourdebthasgrownenormouslysince. By thatone 
act the Congress of the United States took away from the debtor 
class of the country, which includes the people as a whole and 
the majority of the people as individuals, two-thirds of the coin 
material of the country, thus more than doubling the debt in 
fact of the debtor and more than ier the wealth of the 
creditor. Whena man cries out against this robbery, or even 
complains of it mildly, these wholesale robbers, who took ad- 
vantage of that fact to rob the American people, boldly charge 
him with being a socialist, and resort to all manner of tricks 
and devices to deceive the American people and hold on to the 
stolen property they have thus obtained. 

ithout further ent I propose to submit a few tables 
bearing upon the silver question, as it will be one of the important 
factors in this and succeeding cam ; and I invite all to 
carefully examine the tables that I shall furnish, so that they 
may understand the facts that I have called attention to in a 
general way. 

In my speech delivered in this House on the 19th of August, 
1893, while the repeal of the Sherman silver-purchasing act was 
under consideration, I submitted the following table, which was 
afterwards incorporated into and made a part of the Senate pub- 
licationof the Co e Laws, third edition, page176. The table 
is worthy of reproduction here, as it has now become an official 
document and conceded to be correct. 


[From speech of Mr. HUDSON of Kansas, August 19, 1893.] 


The following table sets forth, by means of Mr. Sauerbeck's index num- 
bers, the s contrast between the relative value of gold and silver in 
the years preced: and inthe years following 1873: 


Yearly 
index 
numbers 
of silver. 


Years from 1873 back to 
1854. 


96. 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99. 
99. 
00. 
00. 
00. 
01. 
00. 
99. 


e 
= 


SS 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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This table gives in parallel col for the years 1874-1892, the index num- | that, when silver is a good price, the price of wheat and cotton is also good; 
bers for the 1 in Mr. Lauer beck computation and | that when silver is low, wheat and cotton are also low: Y 


the index numbers of silver for the same years: 


Silver | Wheat | Cotton 


Years. 
18/0: I sas 23 81.82 81.47 19.3 
12122 1.29 1.31 18.8 
Years. 1874... 1.97 1,43 15.4 
° 1875 1.24 1.12 15.0 
1876. 1.15 1.27 12.9 
1877 1.90 1.17 11.8 
1878. 1.15 LH 11.1 
1879.. 1.12 1.07 9.9 
m i| m on 
WABI hoa osc cscs OR genos a i : $ 
eo * E 5 gt BT mosse ar eed 113] 119 114 
95 86.7 69 74.6 1883...... 1.11 1.13 10.8 
9 90.2 68 ecd DEESSET 1.01 1.07 10.5 
87 86.4 70 70.4 | 1885. 1.06 .86 10.6 
83 84.2 72 70.2 1886.. .99 . 87 9.9 
88 85.9 72 78.4 | 1887... .97 .89 9.5 
85 85.0 72 74.1 | 1888 93 +85 9.8 
Rm $4.9 63 65. 4 | 1889 - 93 90 9.9 
82 83.1 1890. 04 .83 10.1 
DET 1891... .90 8 10.0 
1892 86 .80 8.7 
1 75 .63 7.0 
-66 57 6.9 


SILVER, WHEAT, AND COTTON—VALUES COMPARED. 1894... -.... 7. SSS A en E Gp 


The following table shows the comparative values and prices of silver While the above were the average prices in our cipal markets, yet tho 
wheat, and cotton from the year 1872 to 1894. This table reveals the secret | farmers of Kansas got from 37 to 47 cents per bushel for their wheat. 


World'e production of gold and silver, calendar years 1890, 1891, and 1892. 
(Kilogram of gold, $634.60. Kilogram of silver, $41.55. Coining rate in United States silver dollars.] 


Countries, 


Gold. Silver. 
Kilos. | Dollars. Kilos. | Dollars. 
49, 421 32, 845, 000 |1, 695, 500 1,804,377 | 74,989,900 
44, R51 | 29, 808, 000 418,087 | 17,375,677 

11 000 1,419,634 | 59, 600, 000 
296 000 624, 300 18,934 000 
Am imsar Ime DRE e sas] HOS | DUM ups compar eyo | z eh maa 
* 88 173, 700 X3, 058 184.600 
„ C PS k5, 685 235, 400 
211 140,820 420, 200 27,583] 1.146, 370 
REN fee REY 8,105 40 |... s CI 51, 502 140, 400 
155 128 000 2,955,000 33.000 ari 2, 968; 000 
1 , 
4 3, 377, 200 66,600} 6,158 255, 650 
2,506 | 1,668, 000 518; 000 925,000 | 49,797 407, 100 
1 82, 000 610, 100 82,900 | £14,918 690, 000 
5,416 | 3,600,000 830, 000 3, 472, 000 3,472,000 | 31,232 | 1,298, 000 
101 000 12, 514, 200 67,009 67, 000 272. 660 | 15, 488, 000 
72, 162 000 1, 436, 600 1,436,600 | £70,794 | 2, 942, 000 
438, 000 438, 000 
2,512 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
1, 693 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
668 542. 000 542, 000 
E 998, 229 928, 229 
104 75, 000 75, 000 
140 €93, 500 93, 500 
296 163, 492 163, 492 
764 503, 400 508, 400 
975 p pr 
1.125 , 000 000 
170, 248 113, 149, 620 130, 816, 627 4, 730, 647 | 196, 605, 184 


aEstimate of the Bureau of the Mint. b Product of Hungarian mines in 1891. Austrian mines in 1890. cEstimated the same as officiall: 
communicated for 1888. dEstimated the same as officially communicated for 1888. eEstimated the same as offi communicated for 189). 
J Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1859. g Estimated the same as officially communicated for 1887. Rough estimates, based 
on exports. iProduct of imperial mines, 1891. Private mines, 1889. k Estimated the same as officially for 1891. 


No. 34.— Valueof gold and silver coin and bullion imported into, and „ — oe States from 1844 to 1892, inclusive; also annual excess of importsor 


Excessof | Excess of 
oporse over importsover 
ports. exports. 


saml ange 

8, 905, 268 3.777, 782 

1,907,024 | 24, 121, 289 

15, 841, 616 6, 350, 284 

|, 447, 5, 404, 648 6, 651, 240 

5, 476, 815 7, 522, 994 4, 623, 792 

11,403,172 | 99,472,752 | — 5,453,503 
5,936,208 | 42,674,135 | — 5,505, 

3,938,340 | 27,486,875 | — 4,201,382 

3,218,934 | 41,281,504 | — 6,939, 342 

2,989,995 | 56,247,943 | — 3,659,812 

1,597, 208 45, 745, 485 4, 207, 632 

48m Eu Dif 

6,985,106 | 63, 887,411 7.484.780 
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— Value and silver coin and bullion and the United t " 
No. 34.— Y oy gold ver evi fo ezported from, States from 1844 to 1892, inclusive; also annual excess of imports or 


Year ending June 30— 


1892 from daily cablegrams from London to the Bureau of the Mint.] 


1184——— —E 
1785. 
S 


Coinage of the United States mints from 1840 to 1891, inclusive. 
[From the Report of the Director of the Mint.] 


Total coinage. 


8 
E 


,015,482.50 |81,720,703.00 | — 824,627. 00 | $3, 426, 812. 50 
, 091, 857. 50 1, 132, 750. 00 15,973.07 | 2,240, 581. 17 
,820, 407. 50 | 2, 332, 750. 00 23, 833, 90 | 4, 185,091.40 
8, 108, 797 50 | 3, 834, 750. 00 24, 283. 20 | 11, 967, 820. 70 
5, 427, 070. 00 | 2, 235, 550. 00 23,987.52 | 7, 687, 207.52 
8, 756, 447. 50 | 1, 873, 200. 00 38,948.04 | 5,668, 595. 54 
4,034, 177. 50 | 2,558, 580. 00 41.208 00 | 6, 633, 965. 50 
202, 825. 00 | 2, 374, 450. 00 61, 836. 69 | 22, 638, 611. 69 
775, 512, 50 | 2, 040. 050. 00 64, 157.99 | 5,879,720. 49 
007, 761. 50 | 2, 114, 950. 00 41,984, 32 | 11, 164, 695. 82 
981, 738. 50 | 1, 860, 100. 00 44, 467. 50 | 33, 892,306 00 
614,492.60 | 774,397.00 99, 635. 43 | 63, 488, 524. 93 
840,187.50 | 999,410.00 | . 50,630.94 | 57, 890, 228. 44 


Exports. Excess of Excess ot 
m over 
e To oor 


$56,946,851 | 89,500,288 | 866, 546, 239 

Si, O44; 651 |  memao| 30560 25475 
55,093,569 | — 8,103,019 | 64, 158, 611 584, 54, 572, 506 
100,478,562 | — 4,922,979 | 105,396,541 | 13,115,612 | 92, 280,929 
64,618,124 | — 3,095,102 | — 07,043,226 810, "BT, 833, 154 
82,643,974 | — 3,400,697 | 86,044,071 | 10,700,002 | 75, 343, 979 
54,976,190 | — 5,892,176 | 60,869,872,| 22,070,475 | 38,797, 897 
83,745,975 | 10,038,127 | 93,784, 102 | 14,188,368 | — 79,505, 734 
42,915,966 | 14,292,414 | 57,138,880 | 19,807,870 | 37, 330, 504 
43,883,802 | 14,271,804 | 58,155,666 | 26,419,179 | 81,786, 487 
84,403,359 | 14,038,629 | 98 441,988 | 21,270,024 | 77, 171, 964 
72,798,240 | — 7,079,294 | 79,877,534 | 13,743,089 | 66, 133, 45 
73,905,546 | 10,703,628 | 84,608,574 | 21,480,937 | 63,127, 637 
50,699,686 | — 6,930,719 | 66,630,405 | 28,454,900 | 88, 175, 499 
83,857,199 | 8,275,013 | 92,132,142 | 20.500. 717 71,931,495 |. 
50,098,691 | — 6,467,011 | 50,600,202 | 15,926,081 | 40, 500, 621 
43, 134,738 | 13,097,499 | 56,162,287 | 40,774, 414 | — 15, 387, 893 
27,081,885 | — 6,078,240 | 33,740,195 | 99,82,314 | — 3,918 811 
17,556,085 | — 7,442,406 | 94,997,441 | 20,296,000 | — 4, 701,441 
9,947,893 | — 7,795,028 | 17,142,919 | — 93,034, 310 onanan 
14,226,944 | — 5,179,903 | 19,406,847 | 110,575,407 117 
43,480,271 | — 5,997,209 | 49,417,470 | 42, 472,990 | — 0,945, 089 
$1,623,181 | 10,197,152 | 31,820,233 | 28,485,391 | — 3,830,949 
50,295,635 | 16,907,748 | 67,133,383 | 37,426, 262 | — 29, 707,121 
SLPM LT | eee 7210 410 | 3580280 | Bi 83 TI 
22,710,340 | 13,287,351 | 35,997,091 | 80. 170. 792 -.00ann. 
33,195,504 | 13,218,679 | 46,414,183 | — 50, 87,80 
80,214,994 | - 16,498,599 | 96,011,533 | 28,903,073 | 67, 178, 
90.975,25 | 9,990.97 | 106,998,042 | 35.9.47 | T2004 
60,090,418 | 22,919,468 | 83,005,880 | 69,654,540 | 13,351, 


No. 28.—Commercial ratio of silver to gold for each year since 1687. 
[NoTE.—From 1687 to 1832 the ratios are taken from the tables of Dr. A. Soetbeer; from 1833 to 1878 from Pixley and Abell's tables; and from 1878 to 
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Coinage of the United States mints from 1840 to 1891, inclusive—Continued. 
[From the Report of the Director of the Mint.] 


Total coinage. 
Silver. Minor Total. 

„„ ,377,909.00 . 077, 57 1. 00 867,059.78 522, 539, 78 
915, 962.50 | 8, 619, 270. 00 42, 638.25 | 34, 577, 870. 85 

1855. 387, 968. 00 | 3,501, 245. 00 16, 030. 79 | 32, 905, 243. 79 
1856 857, 708. 50 | 5, 142, 240. 00 27, 106.78 | 42, 027, 115. 28 
1857 214,040.00 | 5,478, 760.00 | 178, 010. 46 | 37,870, 810. 46 
1858 938,413.50 | 8, 495,370.00 | — 246,000. 00 | 31, 679, 783. 50 
1850 780, 570. 00 | 8, 281, 450. 00 364, 000. 00 | 18, 429, 020. 00 
1800 . 473, 654. 00 | 2, 259, 390. 00 205. 660. 00 | 25, 938, 704. 00 
1861 . 395, 530. 00 | 3, 783, 740, 00 101, 000, 00 | 87, 280, 270. 00 
1862 875,997.50 | 1,252,516.50 | 280. 750. 00 | 22, 409, 264. 00 
1803 .... 445, 482. 00 809, 207. 80 498, 400, 00 | 23, 753, 149. 80 
1804 081,415.00 | 609,917.10 | 926,687. 14 | 21,618,019. 24 
1865 295,107.50 | 691,005.00 | 968,552.86 | 29, 954, 665. 30 
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Coinage of the United States mints from 1940 to 1891, inclusive—Continued. 
{From the Report of the Director of the Mint.] 


Total coinage. 
Silver. | 

1866 ...... 31,435,945.00 | $982, 400. 25 81. 042, 960. 00 461,314. 25 
1867 23, 828, 625. 00 908, 876. 25 819,910. 00 | 26,557, 411.25 
1868. 371, 887. 50 | 1,074, 313. 00 697,150. 00 | 22, 142, 880. 50 
582, 987.50 | 1, 266, 143. 00 963, 000. 00 | 19,812, 130. 50 

1870 23, 198,787. 50 | 1, 378, 255. 50 350, 325. 00 | 24, 927, 368. 00 
1 032, 685. 00 | 3, 104, 038. 30 99, 890. 00 | 24, 236, 613. 30 
1872 21, 812, 645. 00 | 2, 504, 488. 50 369, 380. 00 | 24, 686, 513. 50 
1873 i57, 022, 747. 50 | 4,024, 747. 60 379, 455.00 | 61, 426, 950. 10 
1874 ...... 254, 630. 00 | 6, 851, 770. 70 342, 475. 00 | 42, 448, 881. 70 
1875 951, 940. 00 15, 347, 893. 00 240, 970. 00 | 48, 546, 803. 00 
1876. 579, 452. 50 24, 503, 307. 50 210, 800. 00 | 71, 293, 560. 00 
1877 999, 864. 00 28. 393, 045. 50 8.595. 00 ! 72, 401, 434. 50 
1878 786, 052. 00 28, 518, 850. 00 58, 186. 50 | 78, 363, 088. 50 
1879 9, 080, 080. 00 27, 569, 776. 00 | 165,003.00 | 66, 814, 859.00 
1880. 308, 279. 00 |27, 411, 693.75 391, 395. 95 | 90, 111, 368.70 
1881 850, 890. 00 |27, 940, 163. 75 428, 151. 75 |125, 219, 205. 50 
1882. 887, 685. 00 |27, 973, 132. 00 960. 400. 00 | 94, 821, 217. 00 
1883 241, 990. 00 29, 246, 968. 45 | 1,604 770. 41 | 60, 093, 728. 86 
1884 .... 991,756.50 28, 534, 865. 15 | 796,483.78 | 53, 323, 106. 43 
1885... 773, 012. 50 |28, 962, 176. 20 191, 622. 04 | 56,926, 810.74 
1886... 945, 542. 00 |32,086, 700. 90 | 343, 186. 10 | 61, 375, 438. 00 
1887 972, 383. 00 |35, 191, 081. 40 | 1, 215, 686. 26 | 60, 379, 150. 66 
1888 380, 808. 00 33, 025, 606.45 | 912,200.78 | 65, 318, 615. 23 
i 413, 931. 00 35, 496, 683. 15 | 1, 283, 408. 49 | 58, 194, 022. 64 
1 467, 182. 50 |39, 202, 908. 20 | 1, 384, 792. 14 | 61, 054, 882. 84 
—— 9, 222, 005. 00 27, 518, 856. 60 1, 312, 441. 00 | 58, 053, 302. 60 


Coinage value of the gold and silver ee From mines in the United States 
(The estimate from 1792 to 1873, inclusive, is by R. W. Raymond, Commis- 
sioner, and since by the Director of the Mint.] 
Gold. 
Other 
Years. - Silver. Total. 
States and 
California. Territo- Total. 
ries. 
Apc 2, 1792- 
E om —— ptum 14, 000, 000 | $14, 000, 000 (9 $14, 000, 000 
i. Dec. 31, 1844. 7,500,000 | — 7,500,000 $250, 000 7, 150, 000 
M EE mE Em em 
— 889,085 889. 085 50, 000 939, 085 
{ 000 10, 000, 000 50, 000 10, 050, 000 
40, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 50, 000 40, 050, 000 
1850. ............| 50,000, 000 50, 000, 000 50,000 50, 050, 000 
1851.............| 55, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
60, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 50, 000 60, 050, 000 
65, 000, 000 65, 000. 000 50, 000 65, 050, 000 
, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 50,000 €0, 050, 000 
000, 000 55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
000, 000 55, 000. 000 50,000 55, 050, 000 
000, 000 55, 000, 000 50, 000 55, 050, 000 
000, 000 50, 000, 000 500, 000 50, 500, 000 
000,000 |............| 50,000,000 100, 000 50, 100, 000 
000,000 | 1,000,000 46, 000, 000 150, 000 48, 150, 000 
000,000 į 3,000, 000 43, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
700, 000 "ri 89, 200. 000 4, 500, 000 43, 700, 000 
000, 000 | 10,000, 40, 000, 000 8, 500, 000 48, 500, 000 
600, 000 | 19, 500, 000 46, 100, 000 11, 000, 000 57, 100, 000 
28, 500, 000 | 24, 725, 000 53, 225, 000 11, 250, 000 67, 475, 000 
25,500,000 | 28,000,000 | 53. 500, 000 10, 000, 000 63, 500, 000 
25, 000, 000 | 26, 725, 000 51, 725, 000 13, 500, 000 65, 225, 000 
22, 000, 000 | 26, 000. 000 48, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
22. 500, 000 | 27, 000, 000 49, 500, 000 12, 000, 000 61, 500. 000 
25, 000, 000 | 25, 000. 000 50, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 66, 000, 000 
20, 000, 000 | 23, 500, 000 43, 500, 000 23, 000, 000 66, 500, 000 
19, 000, 000 | 17, 000, 000 336, 000, 000 28, 750, 000 64, 790, 000 
17, 000, 000 | 19, 000, 000 36, 000, 000 35, 750, 000 71, 750, 000 
17,500, 000 | 16, 000, 000 33, 500, 000 37, 300, 000 ^70, 800. 000 
17,017, 000 | 15, 783, 000 33, 400, 000 31, 700, 000 £5, 100, 000 
17, 000, 000 | 22, 900, 000 39, 900, 000 38, 800. 000 78, 700, 000 
15, 000, 000 ] 31, 900, 000 46, 900, 000 39, 800, 000 86, 700, 000 
15, 300, 000 | 35, 900, 000 51, 200, 000 45, 200, 000 96, 400, 000 
16, 000, 000 | 22, 900, 000 38, 900, 000 40, 800, 000 79, 700, 000 
17,500,000 | 18,500,000 | 35,000,000 | 39,200,000 | 75, 200,000 
18, 200, 000 | 16, 500. 000 34, 700, 000 43, 000, 000 71, 700, 000 
16, 800, 000 | 15, 700, 000 32, 500, 000 40, 800, 000 ^79, 300, 000 
14, 120, 000 | 15, 880, 000 30, 000, 000 46, 200, 000 76, 200, 000 
13, 600, 000 | 17, 206, 000 30, 800, 000 48, 800, 000 79, 600, 000 
12, 700, 000 | 19, 100, 000 81, 800, 000 51, 600, 000 83, 400, 000 
14, 725, 000 | 20, 275, 000 385, 000, 000 51, 000, 000 86, 000, 000 
13, 400, 000 | 19, 600, 000 33, 000, 000 53, 350, 000 86, 350, 000 
12, 750, 000 | 20, 425, 000 33, 175, 000 59, 195, 000 92, 370, 000 
SST] Gm ms |m oo| Eau E SIE 
PES r 309, 000 
erre — | 12,000,000 | 20,575, 000 33, 175. 000 75, 417, 000 108, 502: 000 
Total. l, 904, 881, 769 |1,073, 172,000 978, 053, 769 
* Insignificant. 


The foregoing tables show beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
silver never at time in its history for nearly two hundred 
years fell below 16 to 1 of gold, until after it was demonetized, 
&nd immediately the next year it commenced falling 


, 


with a few brief ozo AT a when we hadslightly friendly silver 
legislation, continued to decrease in value as com d with gold. 
To-day (August, 1894) the difference between them is about 30 
tol. The tables also show that farm products and the common 
labor of the country has fallen in about the same proportion that 
silver has fallen. Honest scientific investigators have uni- 
formly stated that gold has appreciated, or gone up in value as 
compared with all other articles one-half since 1873, and if this 
dive between gold and other products is continued, uni- 
M ‘bankruptcy awaits the laborers and producers of this 
country and of the world. Take the ratio of falling prices at 
which we have been going since the demonetization of silver in 
1873 and the calculation is very simple. 

It can be seen at a glance that in twenty or more years those 
who own what little gold there isinthe world will be the world's 
masters. 


Chinese Immigration—Our Safety Lies in Absolute Exelusion. 


M ey to our own race demands that they should not be allowed toset- 
on our soiL— Bayard Taylor. 
Chinese morals appeal not to conscience, but to convenience.—Secretary 


SPEECH 
HON. A. CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, October 16, 1893, 


3 — to amend an act entitled An act to prohibit the 
se persons into the United States,“ appro May 5, 1892, 


On the bill 
coming of 

Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I trust the House will not consider the people 
of the western section of our country unreasonable when they 
offer opposition to this measure as now presented for passage. 

THE INDIAN QUESTION. 

The first race problem which by reason of the red man's for- 
mer ownership of the soil was an inevitable consequence of the 
white man's settlement in America has from the beginning 
been a troublesome affair. 

Every inch of territory from Plymouth Rock to the Golden 
Me has been devoted to civilization at the price of thousands 
of lives. 

It abides with us and threatens, now that tribal relations are 
being severed and preparation is made for the assumption of the 
rights of citizenship by some of them, to add to the duties due 
from us to the o lords of the land. 

THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 

The second has been the fountain head of allour woe as a peo- 
ple. Like the first, its effects are written in blood in our na- 
tion's history. Even to-day the sighs of mother, wife. and sis- 
ter, at the sight of vacant chairs in homes which yielded the 
flower of American manhood that the stain of slavery might be 
removed from our escutcheon, may still be in the North 
as well as the South land. 

Yet with all our sacrifices it remains a momentous question, 
requiring the highest statesmanship and the greatest patriot- 
ism fora qao solution of the issues made necessary by the 
result of the war. 

THE CHINESE ISSUE. 


The little “yellow man” wants to complete the trio, so that 
with the red in the western center of the Republic, the black in 
the South, and the yellow on the Pacific Coast, these great sec- 
tions of the Union, in order to carry out the ‘‘ brotherhood-of- 
man " theory, must, no matter at what cost, social or otherwise, 
submit to a sentimental decree. 

Our ob ions to our wards, the children of the forest, in 
honor bind us to use every effort to lift the veil that has 
shrouded their past in barbarism. 

Toward the negroes, whose ancestors were brought hither 
against their consent, a trusteeship has arisen which we deem 
it our duty to faithfully discharge on the basis of fairness and 
security to all. 


No ties of birth, kindred,language, nor wardship; no equitr 
resulting from obligations assumed either with or without the: 
assent; no authorized invitation binding in constitutional, stat- 
ute, or moral law n our country or our people exist in favor 
the human parasite of modern times, 


of the yellow 
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THE DANGER INVITED BY CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 

Shall we have a third race problem? 

Shall we submit to sentimentality at the expense of the dear- 
gripe Pinel vum i f b da; h head 

we, ignoring the experience of bygone days, rus - 
long into new dangers far more cile EL hs to the peace and 
g order of society than any we have already encountered? 

Shall we, forgetting our duty to that large class of our citizens 
who earn their living by the “sweat of their brow,” endanger 
their employment and lower its dignity and value by encourag- 
ing and upholding Chinese labor? 

hall we, who justly boast of our American home life, with its 
surroundings, elevating influences, and happy privileges—no- 
where else to be found so generally—aid the co and con- 
tinued residence of a class whose presence poisons its atmos- 
phere, whose touch leaves a taint, and whose existence in our 
midst introduces the virus of decay? 

These are grave questions demanding earnest consideration 
at our hands. i 

We should. pause, Mr. Speaker, and consider this subject in 
allits bearings; divest it of all connection with tisanship; 
sever it from all personalities, whether with individuals or ofti- 
cers of the Government, and without peius render that de- 
cision which will receive the approbation of our consciences and 
tend to the everlasting benefit of our country and of the man- 
hood and happiness of our countrymen. 

THE UNANIMOUS APPEAL OF CALIFORNIA. 
I deprecate the effort to gain political advantage in some 
uarters on a question so vital to the people of California. In 
t State all political parties are un ous upon it; all indus- 
trial and labor organizations pray for one result; in constitu- 
tional convention it gave birth to an article now the organic law 
of the Commonwealth, and tested before the people on direct 
vote, out of a total of 154,638 ballots, only 883 were cast for Chi- 
nese immigration. 
TWICE VETOED BY REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTS. 
I will remind those so inclined that after weary years of wait- 
ing, two Republican Presidents, Hayes in 1879, and Arthur in 
. 1882, vetoed laws intended to regulate this immigration and 
thus lessen the evils it caused. 
SCOTT LAW—FIRST CHECK—A DEMOCRATIC MEASURE. 

I further remind them that after having negotiated a treaty 
with the accredited representatives of China, which would have 
effectually settled the contention, a Democratic House, on the 
refusal of that nation to ratify it, promptly passed the first prac- 
tical exclusion act, which was as promptly signed by President 
Cleveland in 1888. Under this law the doors were barred for 
the first time, and to it is due the progress we have made in 
dealing with this problem. 

I also remind them that under its provisions Chinese immi- 
gration has been cut down to a minimum, as the reports will 
verify; and that the present Administration in its various de- 
partments has succeeded admirably in closing many inlets of 
the forbidden element. 


UNFORESEEN CONDITIONS IMPEDE OPERATION OF LAW OF 2. 


Progress under the act introduced by Mr. GEARY of California 
has been impeded by many causes unforeseen at the time of its 
enactment. The supposition then was that all those affected 
would willingly register. As a consequence of their refusal and 
open defiance of our statutes we were overwhelmed with 86,000 

ble deportations, the cost of which would run into the mil- 
ons; and duly advised of the protest of China, vigorously urged, 
which, if disregarded in the end must, consistent with our self- 
respect as a nation, be properly considered, nothing was left to 
the Executive but to proceed cautiously and with dignified firm- 
ness in seeking a safe mooring from international entanglements 
ponas en treaties for which neither he nor his party were 
responsible, 

It must also be admitted that this law was far-reaching in its 
effects; and that it was intrusted necessarily, at the outset of a 
new Administration, pressed by the importunities of willin 

triots to serve in office and with threatening financial condi- 

ons, to officers to whom the practical handling of this subject 


was a new aedes 
None but those who know the “heathen Chinee,” or learn to 
know him by experience, can deal with him as he deserves. 
This lack of experience with and knowledge of these peculiar 
people have always been the stumbling-blocks in our way toa 
2 of this vexed question. I hope it will not prove so in 


Congress. 
Mr. S er, now that legal questions raised as to its consti- 
tutionality are settled, if the le tive department will lend its 
assistance in the of proper laws, and grant suitable ap- 


passage 
propriations to enforce them, I predict that under this Admin- 


bee the Chinese issue will cease to threaten our peace and 
welfare. 
HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE WARN US TO BEWARE. 


Irely for a vindication of our position and for the success of 
our cause on the meritsof the subject as presented in the light 
of history and experience at home and abroad, 

The character and nature of this population to whom we are 
ae to grant additional privileges should be seriously exam- 

Bayard Taylor, in his work on India, China, and Japan, de- 
scribing the source of this immigration, says: 

A Chinese city is the test of all abominations, and one ceases to won- 
€ at the physical deformity or the monstrous forms of licentiousness 


ch are to be found among the lower classes of the natives when he has 
seen the manner in which they live. 


Quoting the following couplet from Coleridge: 


I counted two and seventy stenches, 
. All well defined—and several stinks— 
he proceeds: 


But Shanghai in its horrid foulness would be flattered by such a descrip- 
tion. Inever go oe 5 — walls 3 — hires a 5 - the taint of its 
contamina a ere seems to hang about me like a garment long 
after I have left them. s 


JUSTICE TO OUR OWN RACE DEMANDS THAT THEY SHOULD NOT BE AL- 
LOWED TO SETTLE ON OUR SOIL. (BAYARD TAYLOR.) 


I commend to the attention of those who are inclined to be- 
rod that our people are prejudiced this passage from the same 
work: : 


It is my deliberate o on that the Chinese are, morally, the most debased 
popa on the face of the earth. Forms of vice which in other countries are 

arely named, are in China so common that they excite no comment among 
the natives. They constitute the surface level, and below them are deeps 
on deeps of Fov ake hA so shocking and horrible that their character can not 
even be hinted. There are some dark shadows in h 


naturally shrink from penetrating, and I made no attempt to collect infor- 
mation of this kind; but there was enough in the which I could not 
avoid seeing earing—which are brought almost 


soil, Science may have lost something, but mankind has ed, by th - 
clusive policy which has governed nb during reer DT Tm 

How true, all communities outside of China in which they have 
ever gained a foothold will bear witness! 

I consider this authority important for two reasons, first, the 
high character of the author, and second, the official nature of 
his pilgrimage, as he was then aeting under an assignment of the 
Secretary of the United States Navy. 

CHINESE MORALS APPEAL NOT TO CONSCIENCE, BUT TO CONVENIENCE. 
(SEWARD.) 

T'he late Secretary Seward, who as a guest of the empire had 
ample po for observation and study, in his Voyage 
Around the World, thus sums up the civilization of China: 

Whether it be the abstract sciences, such as philosophy and psychology, 
or whether it be the practical forms of natural science, astronomy, geology, 
geography, natural history, and chemistry, or the concrete ideas of govern- 
ment and laws, morals and manners; whether it be in the msthetic arts or 
mechanics, everything in China is effete. Chinese education rejects science; 
Chinese industry proscribes invention; Chinese morals appeal not to con- 
science, but to convenience; Chinese architecture and navigation eschew all 
improvements; Chinese Government maintains itself by extortion and ter- 
ror; Chinese religion is materialistic—not even mystic, much less spiritual. 

China is not merely stationary, but is actually going backward and down- 


The Rev. Otis Gibson, a former missionary in China, and for 
many years attached to a Chinese mission in San Francisco, a 
friend of the race, in speaking of Mr. Seward's statement in his 
testimony before the joint special committee of Congress in 1876, 
admits its correctness in the following words: 

I believe this to be a clear and correct statement of the facts concerning 
the civilization of China. 

ONE GREAT STAGNANT POOL. 

Before the same committee the reverend gentleman further 
confirms Mr. Seward, as well as Bayard Taylor, when he said 
that— 

The whole civilization of China has stood still for ages and has become like 
one great stagnant pool. 

Continuing, by way of a recipe to cure this condition, he pre- 
scribes a remedy not to be swallowed by the Chinese in order 
that they might thereby reanimate the whole system witha 
vigor of progress—social and otherwise—but to be taken by the 
American people by proxy as it were, in such doses as we of the 
West have taken for more than a quarter of a century, revolt- 
ing to human nature and destructive of our moral and material 
development. 

Listen to the prescription: 

To purify it, it needs to be moved and stirred from center to circumference 
by contact and friction with the Christian civilization of America and Eu- 
rope. 

Shall we take the dose? 
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Let us see what he himself says of their susceptibility to be | This was substantiated by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, in his testi - 


influenced by efforts intended to encourage such contact and 
friction” opening the doors of their own country to the 
Christian chviltzation and progressive tendencies of the age. 
CONTEMPT FOR ALL. 
In his testimony appears the following: 


They have been constantly and bitterly opposed to every attempt by out- 
side nations to settle among them. f 

Living thus by themselves, with little or no contact or friction with the 
customs, the language, civ polity, or religion prevail among other na- 
tions, the Chinese people seem generally to be filled with the strange conceit 
that they are superior to all other nations on earth. 

This conceit is so strong, and their prejudice against all other ple 80 
bitter, that unless under some restraint of circumstances, they seldom fail 
to manifest contempt for any and all people except their own; for any and 
all customs differing from their own, and for any and all lea: , or science, 
or invention, or art differing from the established order of things in their 
own “middle kingdom.” 4 

Chris civilization has found Chinese thinking of themselves as stand- 
ing at the head of the human race. 


Whatstrongerevidencecan we present when a friend of theirs, 
candidly, under oath, thus portrays their condition? 
THEIR EMPEROR RIGHTFUL RULER OF THE EARTH. 
Mr. Seward also refers to this prevailing sentiment in these 
words: 


ascribe all à and from it they claim that 
4 t, derivesallauthority. AsHeavenmadenotonly 
t the whole world, so the Emperor as vicegerent not only governs 
the empire, but is rightful ruler of the whole earth. 


POLYGAMY AND SECONDARY WIVES. 
Iagain quote from the testimony before the joint committee. 
Rev. Mr. Gibson said, among other things— 


That pee is allowable. * *.* Merchants doing business in distant 
of the country usually leave their families at home * + „ and often 


ke a second wife or concubine at the place of their temporary resi- 
aence. * * * taking a secondary wife or concubine forms and ceremo- 
nies may be omitted. 


FEMALE INFANTS SOLD—INFANTICIDE PRACTICED. 


Female titution exists in all partsoftheempire. * * * Poorpeople 
often sell ir female infants to this class of panderers to human deprav- 
ity, and the poor girls are brought up in perpetual bondage to the will of 
their villainous masters. Infanticide of female children is practiced in all 
parts of the empire, in some sections to an alarming extent. * * * 


SLAVERY A RECOGNIZED INSTITUTION. 


The present American minister to China, in 1888, in a report 
to this Government, establishes the fact that slavery exists in 
that empire. 

I find these facts stated by him: 


than boys, v: acco! ng 
Ni parents sell their children, and orphans are sold in times of famine 


for a few taels in cash, 
Men are involved in gambling debts and then taken toa coal mine, Their 


lives and labor are mortgaged for the existing debt and for others subse- 
quently created, and they remain slaves. 

He is also informed that there exists a peasantservitude, such 
as formerly existed in Russia. 

AN EXAMPLE FOR OUR FARMERS, 

In a report by the same officer on the subjectof ‘‘Agriculture 
in be China," dwelling on the methods of plowing, it is as- 
se ; 


The teams are made up of horses, donkeys, mules, bullocks, and human 
ees mt R being not unusual to see a man or boy and any one or more of the 
above named drawing the same plow. 


SLAVERY A GOVERNMENT INSTITUTION, 

China not only permits slavery in her dominions as reported 
by our minister, but actually recognizes it and by law imposes 
it in some cases. Under her penal code those convicted of in- 
fractions thereof, in addition to the sentence passed on the crim- 
inals, are also subject to aloss of their property by confiscation, 
“and their wives and children distributed as slaves to the great 


officers of state.” 
OUR DOSE AT HOME, 


From this review of the source from which this people are 
furnished let us gauge our ‘‘dose” as it is presented at home. 
I do so for the benefit of those who have not come in contact 


with them, who have not tasted as we have of the bitter draught 
to py this“ stagnant pool” in which wallow over 400,000,000 
of human beings, Lace, te estimate passed upon them by 
the eminent and unimpeachable authorities already cited. 
SLAVERY IN CALIFORNIA. 

Charles Wolcott Brooks, for sixteen years Japanese consul at 
San Francisco, in his testimony before a committee of the Cali- 
fornia State senate, stated that— 


their owners. * + + 
hope of relief. 


He might have added, in this land of the free.” 
XXVI— .96 


gid before the joint committee of Con , called to tes 

by the representatives of the Chinese. own translation an 
the original instruments whereby women are held ín bondage 
forimmoral purposes were identified and introduced in evidence. 
I will read one of them, found on page 116 of Senate Report No. 
689, Forty-fourth Congress, second session: - 

An agreement to assist a young girl named Loi Yau. Because sue became 
indebted to her mistress for passage, food, etc., and has nothing to pay, 
she makes her body over to the woman Sep Sam, to serve asa tu! 
to make out the sum of The money shall draw no interest, and Lo: 
Yau shall receive ao wages. Loi Yau shall serve out four and a half years. 
On this day of peret Loi Yau receives the sum of $503 1n her own hand. 
When the time is out Loi Yau may be her own master, and no man shall 
trouble. If sheruns away before the time is out, and any expense is in- 
curred in catching, then Loi Yau must pay that expense. If she is sick fif- 
teen days or more, she shall make up one month for every fifteen days. If 
Sep Sam should go back to China, then Loi Yau shall serve another party 

her time is out. It in such service she should be sick one hundred days 
or more and can not be cured, she may return to Sep Sam’s place. Fora 
proof of this agreement this paper. Lor Yau 


Dated second day, sixth month, of tho present year (1873). 


This is but one out of the general lot. Irefer to this case be- 
cause it is authenticated by an official investigation by Congress. 


CAUCASIAN COMPETITION IMPOSSIBLE, 


After some dodging, during the same examination, in answer 
to Senator Sargent, the same witness made the following signifi- 
cant admissions: 


The Chinamen in this country do not live in families. They have not 
3 their families, we all know. 

A an can exist on very little indeed. If T mean an American : 
family can be supported on the pittance that a Chinaman can possibly 
bring himself down to, I answer no. 


In a report submitted to the House of Representatives in the 
Forty-sixth Congress occurs the following language: 


From the testimony to which we have referred it seems that almost all 
the industrial occupations of the white people on the Pacític Slope have been 
sponged ap by this pagan immigration. j 

The chilling, blasting, repulsive, and derogatory influence which this im- 
migration has upon the character and standard of labor is one that sends 
upa Eem S Pici eet iA "tothe National Legislature. Itis the 
honor and character of our laboring man and the proud position he occu- 
pies in republican America which is being overslaughed upon the Pacific 
coast. It is him whois placed by the Chinese immigration ow the slave 
standard or the lowest serf of Europe; robbed of his manly proportions, 
üriven from society, and converted into a upon and made the associate of 
criminals and tramps, because hís means of life have been wrested from him 
by the competition of a race too inferior to become his companions, too cor- 
rupt to be competitor in the field of labor. 


A FOREIGN GOVERNMENT WITHIN OUR REPUBLIC. 


The question has been asked in this debate, what are the Chi- 
nese Six Companies, and what relation do they bear to this peo- 


le? 
p I charge, and do not fear successful contradiction— 
First. That these companies are recognized by and acting 


with the approval of the Chinese Government. 

Now for my reasons for this charge: They occupy the same 
relation to China as did the Hudson Bay Company lo England, 
with this difference, that the domain of operations in the latter 
instance was in a territory over which England had dominion, 
while in the former itis within the confines of a friendly nation, 
in which their privileges are defined by treaties and supposed 
to be regulated by law. 

Without this source of authority it is safe to say that not one 
of the objectionable class would come to this country from China 
under their auspices. 

Generally it is the poor, or those compelled by their civil 
Status, who leave the Celestial Kingdom for foreign lands, in- 
fluenced by the promise of riches, with assurances of a return, 
alive or dead, to rest in the land of their ancestors. 

The confidence instilled by the recognition accorded these 
companies composed of favorites in the ruling classes, by their 
government and its diplomatie representatives, acts as à r- 
anty with these ignorant and helpless creatures that their ob- 
ligations will be sacredly observed. 

t this be withdrawn and the happy day of deliverance will 
be at hand, for then the Chinese question will settle itself, treaty 
or no treaty, regardless of exclusion laws and without the aid of 
funds for deportation. 

Second. That they exercise control over their membership 
and administer a system of government of their own creation in- 
spired by foreign influences, by which, contrary to the sovereign 
rights of this Republic and of the several States, they execute 
judgments civil and criminal; prevent the departure of their 
members without permits from them; and evade, constantly, b 
fraud and perjury, our laws, especially those restricting immi- 

ration. 
E The continuous attack on all our laws touching their traffic, the 
extensive litigation involving thousand of eases in the various 
nih Federal and State, could not be sustained by individual 
effor 
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Theiractions concerning the registration feature of the present 
law afford abundant proof of the great power—almostabsolute— 
which they exercise over their members. 

CHINESE TRIBUNALS. 

M. Karcher, formerly chief of police of Sacramento, Cal., tes- 
tified in an investigation held by authority of the senate of Cali- 
fornia, as follows: 
22000000000 


feated entirely, or at least to a great extent, I know this, because I 
was ata meeting of one of their tribunals about seven years ago. There 
to act as judge. 


were about orforty Chinamen there, one ADD 
Finally the fellow on t. was convicted, and had 2m so much eer ons 
a fine for the commission of the offense with which he was charged. = 
erally their ents are in the nature of fines; but sometimes they sen- 
tence the defendant to death. In cases in the police court we have often 
found it difficult to make interpreters act. They would tell us that they 
would be killed if they spoke the truth; that their tribunals would sentence 
them to death and pay assassins to dispatch them. 5 and a 
half ago Ah Quong was killed. During the trial at which he was the inter- 
preter there were a great many Chinamen present. I stationed officers at 
the door, and then caused each one to be searched as he came out of the 
room, the interpreter E told me that hefeared they would murder him. 
UEM n these Chinamen I found all sorts of weapons. 

e inte: ter testifled in FV 
court room he was brought back, shot, and cut with hatchets. 

mutilated. and lived only a few moments after being 
station-house. The murderers were 
alibi, and had a host of Chinese witnesses presen 
h there were some hundreds of Chinese present at the time o the mur- 

der, t tion was forced to rely on the e evidence of a few white M 
who chanced to see thedeed committed. We were opposed at et fe wee 
the Chinamen and the Chinese compan'es. Asa general uteriy 
impossible to enforce the laws with e rime ir cents EA 
they will themselves use our laws to prosecute t men peonia ye 
gained their enmity. 


Hon. C. T. Jones, district attorney of Sacramento County, 
Cal., at the same investigation said: 


TTT — — — 
according to their own rules; meted ou! NN they 
records ca them translated by 


oreigner; that this 
* round dollars " to the man who will kill him. 
nish a man to assist the murderer, andif he is arrested 
able counsel to defend him. If convicted, he should receive, I think, 
every day he would be in case he died, money 

be sent to his relatives. The records were admitted in 

Mr. Ji — > peared before the joint committee of Con- 
gress. of the records referred to can be found on 
page 1060 of eges ‘Senate report already mentioned. 

CHINESE CAN NOT DEPART WITHOUT PERMITS, i 

Rev. Augustus W. Loomis, for many years connected with 
the Chinese in California and in China, in his testimony before 
said joint committee said: 


ent with the different shi houses 


ss SIX COMPANIES ENGAGED IN COOLY TRAFFIC. 

Thomas H. King, another witness, having said that the Six 
Companies operating at 8 Ee. were a secret league of the 
Chinese in a British colony largely composed of Chinese engaged 
in cooly traffic, as well as of the Chinese commercial community 
there, for the out of secret measures of their own, was 
asked this question by Mr. Bee, since vice-consul of China at 


San Francisco: 
of the actions, doings, and 


Q. How de you get such 
ofthe Six Com 

A. From: long, t of hundreds of men who have been 
connected with them here 8 Hongkong, during long voyages at sea, and 
reading daily accounts of them in the Hongkong papers, where their pro- 
ceedings are more definitely set forth. e 

RENUNCIATION OP ALLEGIANCE PROHIBITED. 

The fact that China has a law in force which forbids renun- 
ciation of country and allegiance by her subjects, and induces by 
its terrors and harshness an abject subserviency on their part, 
no matter in what land they sta be: sojourning, satisfactorily 
accounts for that influence which causes Chinamen to turn to 
their sovereign with the same unchangeable constancy that the 
needle observes to the pole. 

It does more—and in this connection our Government is inter- 
ésted—it inspires a feeling of indifference, if not contempt, for 
. our laws and institutions. 

In order to prora their loyalty they follow aed the Six 
Companies, which in turn obey the desires of Ch 

This was clearly demonstrated recently in their general defi- 
ance of our laws by their authority. 

The Six Companies are thus enabled to keep their members 
in complete submission, as the leastinsubordination may invoke 
the “tender mercies” of the penal code, which provides that— 

Ail persons reno’ h vising 
means, shall be A d and in the punishment of this Sinetron distinc: 
tion shall be made between principals and accessories. : 


ect knowl 
es at Hi 
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The of all such criminals shall be and their wives 
and tributed as slaves to the great officers of state. * + + 

Ed gn a grand ve eov aen rer dren of such crimi- 
nals, W. t with them under the same roof or not, shall 


to the distance of 2,000 li. 
ose w o purposely conceal and connive at the perpetration of this 


shall bes 
who inform and bring criminals escrip- 
Cunt AEN Dp sewardad wit tae hae of uate TEOG es 

These are extracts from section 255 0f their code, the existence 
and authenticity of which was admitted by Mr. Yung Wing,in 
answer to a uest for information thereon by Mr. Secretary 
Evarts, March 2, 1880 

The possible 8 that these provisions are not binding 
on those in foreign lands would hold Los theoretically only as 
long as they remained there; but all other consequences follow- 
ing a violation, to be visited upon relatives and — 7 rights, 
are capable of immediate enforcement, but at best form a dis- 
tinction hardly intelligible to the class we are dealing with in 
this country. 

These facts make it apparent that China to-day exercises as 
much control over Chinese laborers in this country, through 
these companies,as though they were domiciled in one of her 
own provinces. 

I 3 submit to the members of this House and to the 


coun 
Are you willing to uphold this quasi-foreign government in 
our territory? will st i 1 
ow much longer you tolerate it, or compel us to do so 
on the Pacific coast? 4 


INCIDENTS OF SOVEREIGNTY CAN NOT BE GRANTED OR RESTRAINED BY 
TREATY. 


But it is said by some of our Eastern friends, We are bound 

by treaty stipulations, and are helpless.” 
Let us see if this is true. 

I maintain that no treaty could so bind our Government as to 

uce this condition. 

I have only time to refer to a few authorities, m to 
one rendered in a case involving the pure at issue. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Chae 
Chan Ping vs. The United States (130, U. S. R., 581), said: 

That the Government of the United States, through the action of the leg- 
islative t, can exclude aliens from its territory is a proposition 
which we do not think open to controversy. 

Jurisdiction over its own territory to that Bee is an incident of every 
6 —— nation. It is a ot its ence. If it could not ex- 
clude aliens it would be to t extent subject to the control of another 

To pr its inde and it securi fo 
Up DU LE Eg. Sees see 

wer an en 80 
away, E restrained in behalf of MiyOne — pies 

Grotius laid down this rule: 

The natural law, by which every nation is bound to maintain its own ex- 
istence, is not abdicated by treaty. 

Mein Lis his Law of Nations, says: 

simple eour 2 disadvantage in a treaty is not sufficient to 
— — t Y- the case is not the same with those inconveniences that 
lead to the ruin of the state. 


ARE THE TREATIES WITH CHINA VALID? 

The guestion also arises, since under our Constitution we 
guarantee to each State “a republican form of government,” 
whether a treaty negotiated without the consent of the States, 
or their representatives in both branches of the National Legis- 
lature, be binding which permits the entry and exercise of 
rights therein by aliens, abridging or encroaching upon the 
reserved powers of their citizens or limi the normene 
„ growing out of those ceded to the Federal 

Particularly is this inquiry important in a case where the in- 
dependence of a State is cs Leg aa or the authority thereof is, 
in so far as such aliens are concerned, subordinate to secret 
tribunals absolutely dominated by persons who openly avow alle- 

ce to a foreign master with whom his will is the i ae 

w. Again, it is important, when it is considered that 
ned, ee number of such aliens thus controlled exist un bap) a 


of serfdom. 

This does not in the least exaggerate the existing situationin 
the State of California, where this class of people snap their fin- 
gers in our faces and baffle every effort made under our laws to 
maintain the authority of the National or State Governments. 

UNWARRANTED USURPATIONS. 


If it be said that the provisions of existing treaties with China 
have the effect of granting to that nation the exercise of power 
jointly with our Government over these aliens now do edin 
our country, or those who may hereafter become so, then I un- 
dertake to say they are to that extent etc aei — M 

Matters purely of local concern, such as or spent fre lice regu- 
lations, or other rights of a State, under our institutions, or of 
the Federal Government itself, either as the guarantor of a re- 
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ublican form of government to each State or guardian of the 

rent rights of sovereignty lodged within itself, can not be 

limited or affected, by treaty or otherwise, without following the 
methods provided by the Constitution. 

These being “incidents of sovereignty” which, if abdicated, 
would have the effect, in that par at least, to place us un- 
der control of another power,” as stated by the learned judge 
who wrote the opinion in the Chae Chan Ping case, if transfer- 
able or limited at all it must be done with the consent of the 
people obtained from the States, if they intrench upon the re- 
served powers thereof, or eden d- the joint action of their 
agents in the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress 
if considered as incidents to the powers conferred by the States 
to the Federal Government. 


BAD FAITH OF THE SIX COMPANIES. 


A further objection often heard, and . in this 
hall, is, that our wants, as answered by the law of 1892, call for 
unusual and severe legislation against Chinese laborers. 

This argument originated in an appeal to two classes of our 
citizens, to create a prejudice against the almost unanimous de- 
sires of the Pacific coast communities. 

The first composed of those who, by reason of their sacred of- 
fice, believe it their duty to redeem all mankind under their 


r. 

The second consist of those who, acting in good faith and un- 
aware of the conditions which impel patriotic citizens to ap 
fór aid and expect protection from dangers and influences which 
surround and threaten them, are led to believe that it is wrong 
to invoke the principle of exclusion. 

Theinsertion of provisions which in the abstract appear harsh 
was nota matter dictated from astandpointofinhumanity. The 
necessity being created by the as d efforts at evasion and 
bold defiance of all regulation by those in whose behalf this sym- 
3 a. — they are estopped from attacking the policy of 

es „ 

None but a servile race, whose presence bodes no good to the 

ple upon whom they fasten as parasites, would so strenuously 


and by hook or crook” endeavor to gain admission or remain 
con to our expressed wishes. 
The time is fas 


approaching—indeed many believe it is at 
hand—when rather than laxity in the administration of this 
principle strict construction should be invoked as against all 
who are unfit to assume the duties of citizenship, no matter from 
whence they hail. 

Turning our attention to the bill recommended by the com- 
emm in what respect are these so-called harsh features re- 

eve 

Noc are made except to renew acondition forfeited by 
intentional default. 

I have never seen litigation so far-reaching and so important 
to the ties concerned permitted to take the shape and as- 
sume the dangers which are thade the subject of these appeals. 

The only reason assigned for the passage of the bill before us, 
so far as presented by the report on file, is one in which equity 
Should be made the is for the concession requested on the 
ground that it would be **just and fair." 

To begin with, equity required a compliance with the law, ex- 
cept so far as it was necessary to raise the points involved by 
the test cases. 

Failure in that event would have amply protected wiih cer- 
tificates those entitled thereto; while success would only have 
annulled that which cost nothing to obtain, assuming that the 
contest was commenced in good faith. 

This course would not have accomplished the object of the 
astute leaders of the Chinese companies. 

This reopening proposition should be rejected as a dangerous 
innovation. 

Where will you stop if you once open the door? 

Will you listen to all powerful ''trusts" and to their attor- 
n who may themselves decide trust laws unconstitutional? 

ill lawyers for corporations be permitted a ' go-as-you- 
please gait" under like circumstances: 

Will the poor man’s counsel obtain equal rights, equal privi- 

es 


l ? 
Those are the vital issues you invite to the front if this prec- 
edent is established. 
THE "YELLOW MAN" IN THE WOOD PILE. 

Have you stopped to consider what was the desire of these com- 
panies, and what they had to gain by a legal contest? 

Was it to prevent deportation? 

Why go to the courts for that purpose when the law itself ac- 
knowledged and confirmed the right to remain in this country 


in those so entitled, upon registering, at no cost and with 
little trouble? * gis A * N 


A judgment in their favor could give them no more. 


The very object of the law was to armevery Chinaman lawfully 
entitled to be here with a certificate pledging the protection of 
the United States, so thatno person could deny his right of resi- 
dence, at the same time protecting the country from an invasion 
by those not entitled to enter or remain within its boundaries. 

Let us draw thecurtain and look at the inside workings of this 
machine manipulated by these companies. 

The distinguished counsel in these cases argued before the 
Supreme Court—and their briefs are based on that idea—that 
there were two classes affected by thislaw: one entitled to remain, 
and the other “lawless intruders.” They disclaim any appear- 
ance for the latter. Here is their language: 

Atthe time of the making of this treaty (treaty of 1880) many thousands 
and tens of thousands of Chinese laborers, induced by the cordial invitation 
held out to them by the Burlingametreaty, had settled in the United States 
as their permanent residence, and have remained here ever since. These 
petitioners all belong to that category and represent their rights. 

Butin — se of the everlasting vigor of the successive restrictive acts, 
evading their prohibition and the vigilance of the public authorities in 
their enforcement, another large class of Chinese laborers had made 
their way into our territory. These were lawless intruders, not only hav- 
— right to be here, but having come clandestinely, contrary to and in 
defiance of the express prohibition of our statutes. 

How plainly apparent, notwithstanding the beatings of the 
many ''tom-toms" to the tune of just and fair,” to those who 
know the wily diplomacy of the leading spirits of these companies, 
was the object aimed at. 

Apparently Sect sd legally entitled to be here, who 
did not need defense, who were not injured, they actually were 
protecting under cover the “lawless intruders” who it is admit- 
ted by counsel ‘‘had no right to be here,” and were here in“ defi- 
ance of the express prohibition of our statutes.” 

The decision, if in their favor, would have removed the only 
impediment in the way of continued residence here of these 
‘lawless intruders.” 

THERE IS THE OTHER “YELLOW MAN” IN THE WOOD PILE. 

But this is not all. The Scott law having expired by limita- 
tion, if the law of 1892 had been declared unconstitutional the 
barriers would have been removed, and, unprotected, we would 
have been subjected to another invasion. ‘ 

Action by this Congress would in that event have closed the 
gap; but any legislation could not any better than that in force 

tinguish those entitled to be here from the “lawless intrud- 
ers,” increased in number by those who would have taken ad- 
van of the gates ajar.” 

If all those legally entitled to be here had in advance of the 
5th of May, 1892, registered as provided, a ‘tell-tale census” 
would have served for the ‘purpose of identification in future 
proceedings. This was not desired by their astute leaders. 

A failure to register was intended to meet this contingency. 

That is the other “yellow man” in the wood pile. 

Again, if they registered the occupation of the Six Companies 
asa money-making monopoly would have been seriously affected, 
as it would of necessity decrease by deaths and removals. 

As long, however, as they can maintain the present status 
good care is taken to supply the places of those who depart with 
as many more as they can smuggle in by way of the ‘‘merchant” 
and other routes, besides the border aceommodation line.” 

ENOWN CRIMINALS SHOULD BE DEPORTED. 

If this bill is to pass it should be amended in many important 
particulars. It should provide, in the first place, for the depor- 
tation of known criminals, and in the second, the loopholes now 
found to exist should be effectually guarded against by positive 
action. At the proper time, I now give notice, I shall offer an 
amendment denying the privileges of registration to criminal 
classes. I understand my colleagues from California haveother 
amendments to submit. 

ABSOLUTE EXCLUSION OUR SAFETY. 

In addition to the facts I have presented and more to which 
thelimited time allotted preron even a passing allusion on this 
occasion, we are admonished by ‘‘ Time’s unerring finger,” point- 
ing to the natural law govern the races of the earth, which 
human agencies can not repeal nor man violate with impunity, 
to heed its silent warning, for— 

Tas written by a hand on high, 
It is the autograph of God. 

The Old World, the cradle of civilization for ages, has, not- 
withstanding the 1 the t divisions comprisin 
it and the various races which in their respective ts fin 
an abiding piace within its confines, observed this admonition. 

THIRD RACE PROBLEM, 

Shall we ignore it and aid in forging the chain of endless 

evils that will yoke us to the third race problem of our first 


century’s history? 
Unless the spirit of liberty no longer dwells in American 
bosoms, unless American manhood has me amemory, unless 


American institutions have abdicated their prerogative of sov- 
ereignty, this will not be our lot. 
Mr. Speaker, our safety lies In absolute exclusion. 
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Protection a Folly as well as a Fraud—The New Tariff Thor-| A tariff for revenue adds to the cost of living, to the expenses 


oughly Protective. 
What the United States, its manufacturers and workmen, need 
is a tariff for revenue only, which is but another name for free trade. 
SPEECH | 
or 
HON. MICHAEL D. HARTER, 
OF OHIO, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, August 13, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARTER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The tariff question is purely a question of taxa- 
tion, and the principles which governall other forms of taxation 
apply y to it. In other words, all taxation is burden- 
some and an evil generally of no small proportions. It is, how- 
ever,a necessary evil,and as a rule it gives reasonable compen- 
sation for its existence. It is the price of government, and it 
represents the cost of protecting the people of a State or nation 
in their rights of person and property. Acting as individuals 
the safety of our lives, the sanctity of our property would be ex- 
tremely difficult to insure and costly to tain. Hence we 
form States and nations, establish laws, set up courts, build 
necessary public improvements, such as roads, and erect build- 
ings for strictly public purposes. 

Au this, including the support of policemen, soldiers, judges, 
legislators, and other officers of all the kinds needed to equip a 
government, costs money, and naturally a great deal of it, but, as 
experience shows, very much less in the aggre te than if each 
individual were to do for himself or herself that which a well 
organized and properly limited government does forall. This 
expensive machinery is for the good of all and its burdens 
should fall upon all; hence we find taxation instituted. Taxa- 
tion, then, is the price of government, and unless we approve of 
paying more than we need for what we buy in our private 
capacities, we should as intelligent citizens object to paying any 
more taxes than are required to defray the actual necessary cost 
of government. 

aturally enough this is the feeling of most men, and not afew 
of them everywhere endeavor, even by unlawful means, to avoid 
paying what they should, while all take proper precautions not to 
pay more than their just proportion. Taxation should be in pro- 
portion to benefits received; hence the rich, having most prop- 
erty to be protected, are the most expensive citizens in any com- 
monwealth, and as they create a larger part of the expense of 
government, y dine obliged to pay a greater portion of the 
taxes. Now, if in any county in the State of New York it was 
pro to tax the people the full sum required to meet the 
cost of government and a large sum in addition, and if this large 
additionaland unnecessary sum taken from the y pene was given 
to some merchant, some farmer, some blacksmith, or some miller, 
there would be a social outbreak, a local political revolution, 
and all would insist that the doctrine of equal rights forbade 


such a course. 

But the singular thing is that if you change the form of tax- 
ation, and collect from the people tariff taxes—thatis, put bur- 
dens upon what they consume rather than upon wealth and prop- 
erty—they are easily deceived and led first to approve of the 
collectus of taxes much in excess of what is required by the 
Government, and finally to applaud the conversion of their pro 
erty into a gift, bonus, or contribution to the wealth of their 
neighbors; but they do require one thing, and that is the Gov- 
ernment is compelled to call the operation protection rather 
than spoliation or robbery. 

Note one thing which isfundamental. This is, that tariff tax- 
ation is naturally a very unjust thing, inasmuch as it is collected 
upon what we consume and not upon wealth, capital, or what we 
have accumulated. It is unjust, you see at a glance, for under 
this system a very poor man having a large family would pay 
a greater sum for the support of his government, even under a 
tariff levied for revenue only, than a very rich man having no 
family whatever. This is an indictment which will always lie 
mg pal formof tariff taxation. But now, if inaddition to 

is inherent objection to all tariff taxation you go further, un- 
der the misleading cry of protection, and take from the consumer 
a larger sum than the government requires and pass it over to 
his neighbor, the producer, you wrong the citizen most deeply 
and in a manner which no way of justifying in good morals has 
ever been discovered. 


‘of the consumer, the sums collected as tariff taxes and succeeds 


in putting the saddle on the wrong horse, as it taxes the ou 

of a family instead of the income; but what shall be said of a 
tariff when it is made protective, that is, when by making the 
consumer pay an unfair, unjust, dishonest advance in cost you 
givethis sum to another citizen by enabling him, the producer, 
to realize a ieee price for what he sells? In other words, you 
have by law taken a right from one citizen to create a privilege 
for another. The law which says, Thou shalt not steal,’ 
Stands against anything like a protective tariff in any land 
where the rights of citizenship are equal and where the burdens 
of Government are intended to be exactly alike. 

In other words, every principle of human government which 
is based upon God's law or founded on common justice is ever- 
lastingly against every form of tariff taxation which is protec- 
tiveinc ter or discriminating in practice. It is a gross per- 
version of our American idea of goverument, where not only 
rights are equal but the added n ciple of ‘‘the greatest 
to the greatest number” obtains. we are to depart fom 
strict and impartial principles in taxation we should invent 
some way for cheapening the goods of the producer instead of 
increasing their cost, for the reason that there are many con- 
sumers where there is one producer; indeed, very often one pro- 
ducer will create as much as one thousand consumers eat and 
wear. It follows, then, if the law is to be invoked to either ad- 
i or reduce prices, it ought to be used invariably to reduce 

em. 

It is true this would be unjust to the producer, but it would 
help many consumers, while a protective tariff in adding to the 
price of a producer's product injures all the consumers of it to 
the advantage of one person alone. It is certainly clear, then, 
that protection is unjust and unfair, and never ought to be re- 
sorted to by the Government or permitted by a free people. A 
just government never by law eitherraises or reduces prices, and 
the American idea always has been and always will be, Equal 
rights for all, special privileges for none;" which, when trans- 
lated into other words, may be fairly stated as the doctrine that 
all taxes levied upon the ple should be exclusively for public 
8 and be strictly limited to the needs of a Treasury con- 

ucted with economy and honesty. 

So much for the honesty, for the moral side of so-called pro- 
tection. The Bible, the Ten Commandments, the Constitution 
of the United States, and an American sense of fair play all op- 
pose and condemn it. 

The injustice, illegality, and immorality of what is known as 
the protective system needs no further remark, and we may 
fairly proceed to consider it in its economic features. 

On the unsafe and always untenable pretext thatthe end TM 
fies the means, the advocates of unjust and unconstitutional tax- 
ation approach us. They claim that under this system the nation 
becomes rich faster than otherwise, that manufactures thrive 
and that wages are increased abnormally, and the condition of 
the working people is greatly bettered. 

If this were all true it would not justify the outraging of the 
rights of even the humblest citizen in order to br it about, 
for in this land a wrong done to one is the concern of all. 

But we shall see that even the economic plea made for pro- 
tection is unsound and rests upon unsupported assertion 
wholly. In any nation, if not interfered with by meddlesome 
and mischievous legislation, the people will always employ their 
capital and labor in those lines in which because of natural ad- 
Merge pra the largest results are obtained. This practically is 
true of all individuals, and as a nation is but the sum of its citi- 
zens it follows that such a nation would grow rich and strong at 
the fastest possible gait. 

But along comes a protectionist and advises that capital and 
labor be forced from these profitable channels into unprofitable 
ones, for no man would have impudence enough to propose to 
give a bonus or protection to a business legitimately profitable. 
The answer to such a man should be: If the business you pro- 
pose to establish is a profitable one we want it; if not, we do not 
wish it among us. If profitable it will need no protection, and 
if unprofitable it shall have none." This would put a quietus 
upon the lobbyist for protection; but unfortunately thisis not the 
answer made, and protection, which is, of course, only another 
name for taxing profitable legitimate business to create and 
build up unprofitable enterprises, is entered upon, and always 
with the damaging consequences which invariably follow. 

The plea for protection, if an honest one, is simply the admis- 
sion that capital and labor employed in the proposed business 
will not yield the ordinary returns it does in natural and legiti- 
mate events It is therefore the strongest possible reason 
why it should not be heeded. We can not create either capital 
or labor by act of Congress. We can, of course, divert both 
from one mode or place of employment to another, and it re- 
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sults in building up unprofitable (protected) industries. We 
can only do it at the expense of the profitable, as it can only be* 
done by withdrawing capital and labor from where it is making 
profits and using it where it will make losses. 

It is true that the unprofitable business is made to appear 
profitable, but it is equally certain that this is purely deceptive, 
for otherwise protection given it would be such clear and un- 
just discrimination as to amount to transparent robbery. It is 
certain, then, that as building up unprofitable industries 
must tear down and retard the growth of profitable ones, we 
injure a nation doubly when we adopt such a system. It is 
simply a method of increasing losses and reducing profits, and 
it therefore tends to poverty and points toward the poorhouse. 
A nation may grow rich under what is called the protective 
system, but clearly it is in spite of it and not because of it. Let 
us apply the idea to the affairs of an individual and we will 
understand the case even better. 

A man is engaged in, let us say, three callings, all of them 
profitable—clearing him $5,000 each per year. His total profits 
will therefore be $15,000 a year. Now,suppose he is induced to 
add another business, which loses him $5,000 a year. It is evi- 
dent thathis four callings net him but $10,000 a year instead 
of the $15,000 produced by the three. Of course a sensible 
man would get out of the unprofitable line, and putting the cap- 
ital he employed in it into his three callings which made him 
a would increase them, and thus enlarge his annual gains 

$20,000. But suppose Governor McKinley should meet him 
and say, Protection wiil help you out; start up the fourth busi- 
ness again and credit it with $3,000 taken from the profits of each 
of the other three, making in all $9,000, and you will find that 
after deducting the $5,000 loss you say there is in it, you will 
have a business ying a profit of $4,000.” 

The man, carried away by the earnestness of the governorand 
won over by his eloquence, hypnotized by his rhetoric, does as 
the governor advises, and at the end of the year his balance 
sheet shows a net profit of but $10,000 in the aggregate, or pre- 
cisely $5,000 less than when he had the misfortune to meet the 
disciple of protection. Upon analyizing his accounts he dis- 
covers that while the fourth business shows a profit of $4,000 it 
has cost him reduced profits of $3,000 each on the other three, 
or $9,000 in all. It is just so with protection when applied toa 
nation. Ifa calling needs protection it is unprofitable, and itis 
unwise to pursue it, and a nation must be retarded in the path to 
propery and its growth in wealth must be slower than other- 
W 


We see, therefore, that protection must be injurious in the ex- 
treme to any nation; and the plea that it is only temporarily so 
is fully met by the fact that protective tariff taxes have grown 
heavier in this country from generation to generation, the 
5 to 8 per cent, which was considered ample in Alexander 
Hamilton’s day, having grown into 40, 50, 60, and even up to 120 
per cent in the des. ge of Benjamin Harrison. In other words, 
the curse of protection, economically speaking, has not even the 
merit of being brief or temporary, but increases and becomes 
more burdensome the longer it is kept up. 

But there is another claim made for protection, and it is that 

it increases the wages of labor and thereforeimproves the situa- 
tion and condition of the working classes. On the face of it 
this is a false claim,for the very essence of protection is to in- 
crease the costof living and to enlarge the outgo of the working- 
man, while at the same time labor which competes with and 
reduces his wages comes in untaxed, indeed, is invited in to 
compete with him. Going back to the effect of protection in 
hindering the natural growth of wealth, we find still another 
reason why protection hurts labor. All wages are paid from 
wealth, directly and indirectly, and the greater the amount of 
wealth the larger the fund for wage-paying and the greater the 
wages received by individual workmen. 
Therefore as protection hinders the growth of wealth we see 
it blocks the prosperity of labor. In other words, protection in 
no way helps wages or increases the compensation of the work- 
ingman, but really injures him in a threefold degree. But there 
is a fourth Ms which the workingman is hurt by & protec- 
tive tariff. ose who favor protection, and notably Governor 
M himself, are fond of pointing out how the operation of 
our tariff laws destroys the occupation of the so-called pauper 
labor of Europe. What is the result? 

If work is taken from them in their own lands, starvation or 
emigration are the alternatives, and as a result, pauper labor 
in great hordan poora in upon us, and the American working- 
man in every ng ins of ts, ste comparatively harm- 
less competition of a cheap workman in Austria or Germany or 


Italy, 3,000 or 4,000 miles away, with an ocean between, finds 
ig in his own town, village, or city, ready totake his job from 


m. 
Verily, the workingman who thinks that protection is for him 
is supplied with an amount of faith far larger than a mountain, 


while his stock of common sense cannotequala grain of mus- 


seed. 

Ihave now finished the argument against so-called protection, 
and I trust have not consumed too much time in doing so- 
I need not make a counter argument for freedom, as free. 
dom is the natural condition of things in America, and stands 
for national prosperity,the growth of wealth, the happiness, 
peace, and profit of labor, which would exist here but for the 
unjust, unwise, really insane adoption of the protective idea. 
But the application of what has been said will be more strik- 
ing, the truth more picturesque, if you ask me to sustain 
the argument just made by facts and to establish it by the 
testimony of history. In doing so I shall occasionally avail 
myself of the opportunity to turn over, expose, and explode 
some doctrines and beliefs of the protectionists which have 
unfortunately taken root widely, and have borne, and are still 
bearing, fruit which is poisonous, economically speaking, and 
deadly, in a financial sense. 

If the argument you have honored me by listening to is sound, 
then anumber of things must be true, and especially these three: 

First. Those nations which have the lowest tariffs must be 
the richest and most prosperous, and nations which have tried 
both systems must have grown in wealth faster under low-tariff 
taxes than under high-tariff burdens. 

Second. Manufacturing must thrive more in low-tariff coun- 
tries or in any country where its system approaches free trade 
than when it follows protection lines. 

Third. The rewards of labor must be larger under a low-tax 
system than where the theory of protection is permitted to in- 
terfere with natural conditions. 

If these three propositions are proven correct by facts and 
that a nation grows wealth faster, that manufacturing in- 
creases more rapidly while labor reaps its largest rewards and 
its greatest advantages under. low-tariff taxes then the case is 
won, for it simply means that a nation, or rather the people, 
get greater advantages at smaller cost to themselves, 

Comparing the nations of the world fairly we discover at once 
that the richest and greatest nation on earth according to pop- 
ulation, resources, natural advantages, etc., is Great Britain; 
and it is well known to the most ignorant that she is the con- 
spicuous low tax—free trade, our friends cail it—nation of the 
world. Her manufactures lead the world, population and nat- 
ural advantages considered. Her working people receive higher 
wages, and besides this, supply their wants at lower cost than any 
high tariff taxed nation similarly situated. 

tis not fair to compare England with the United States, as 
she has twenty people to the square mile to our one, and as to 
natural opportunities, such as climate, coal, iron ore, copper, 
lumber, soil, etc., we have, counting it per head, over one hun- 
dred times her opportunities. It is fair, however, to compare 
her with Germany or France, which, in climate, soil, population, 
age, etc., are practically on a par with her. The only impor- 
tant difference is a tariff difference alone. England has low-tariff 
taxes, no protection-tariff taxes at all, while Germany is away 
up in the arch, so to speak, in the protection Pantheon. 

Whatis the result? England is far richer per capita, and far 
richer in the aggregate; she is the larger manufacturer of the two. 


And sug es cis to the question of wages, the American Al- 

manae (A. R. Spofford) for 1886 gives the following table of 
weekly wages in 1884: 

Occupation. TAA 

a $7.37 $4.00 

7.56 4.21 

7.66 4.11 

4.02 3.06 

4.70 3.11 

7.40 3.41 

6.31 2.79 


and other occupations in proportion. 


But this is not all. Here in two nations where wages ought 
to be practically the same if both had low tariff taxes, we find 
the wages enormously higher in the low-taxed than in the 
protected(?) country, and then when the McKinleyized Ger- 
man workman goes out to spend his pittance of wages, we find 
him paying excessive prices because of the same protection 
which lowered his wages, while the free-trade English work- 
man takes his wages into a market where what he buys is cheap 
because untaxed. Verily the contrast for workingmen between 
these two nations is that between heaven and hell, with hell on 
the side of high taxes, while heaven, as ever, is on the side of 
taxes, justice, mercy, and e 

Perhaps one of the most striking illustrations of the advan- 
tages of low taxes the world presents is to be found in Australia 
b ques ars d the provinces or states of Victoria and New South 
Wales. Both are side by side on the same island. Victoria 
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had an earlier and better start than New South Wales; but Vic- 


toria adopted a protective (high tax) system, while New South 
Waleschose the English system of low tariff taxes. It is hardly 
necessary to add, perhaps, that Victoria has fallen behind in the 
race for prosperity, and there in a manner and to a degree almost 
startling the universal truth is presented that low-tariff taxes 
build up manufactures and enlarge wages, and reduce the living 
expenses of labor, while high-tariff taxes (protection) diminish 
wages, increase living expenses, curtail manufaeturing, and 
operate as a blight upon commerce. 

Another convincing thing is found by comparing the pros- 
perity of Great Britain under protection and under free trade. 
After many hundreds of yearsof protection she had reached the 
point of overproduction in 1812 which the United States arrived 
at in 1893, and her people were working irregularly, for low 

wages, and prosperity was a stranger in her borders. It is not 
using too strong an expression to say that starvation stalked 
through the land, and poverty was the chronic state of her peo- 

le. Reduced tariff taxation was the remedy urged year by year 

y Riehard Cobden, of blessed memory, always being bitterly op- 
posed by Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. 

Little by little the taxes were reduced and day by day pros- 
perity increased and opponent after opponent was won over, and 
finally the glorious blessing of actual free trade burst upon the 
land, and from that hour down to this Great Britain has been, 
taking into account her small territory, her large population, 
her moderate natural resources, her great debt, her enormous 
fleet and costly army, by all odds the most p rous nation on 
the globe, in every way eclipsing our own great nation, natural 
opportunities and population being considered. I can not for- 
bear to give you from Mr. Robert Giffin s memorable address, 
not a line of which has ever been successfully uted, the 

maenificent, yes, marvelous, results of the substitution of low- 
tarif taxes for excessive taxation, which in England, as here, 
goes under the name of protection. 

Wages advanced under fifty years of low taxes from an aver- 
age of $57.25 (for sixteen of the principal classes of workmen) 
to $91.50 per month, while miners’ wages advanced 50 per cent 
and weavers' 115 to 150 per cent. 

Seamen's wages in competition with the cheap labor of all the 
earth advan over 60 per cent. 

All hours of labor decreased 20 per cent. 

Agricultural labor advanced 60 per cent. 

Over five times as much per head of meats, butter, cheese, 
sugar, eggs, potatoes, tea, tobacco, coffee, wine, spirits, currants, 
etc., were imported. 

Higher wages and the greater comfort resulting from the 
change from high tariff taxes to low taxes rad uu a gain in the 
average duration of life among the male of two years and among 
the female population of three and one-half years. 

Education was extended to the masses and with a population 
under free trade nearly double as large as under protection, the 

ple were 80 p us that paupers in receipt of relief ran 

own (from the days of protection) to 1,014,000 from 1,676,000. 

VA ee in savings banks increased. from $10,000,000 to over 
$400,000,000. : 

I might keep you here an hour listening to this story of bless- 
ing drawn from the printed statistics of Great Britain, but I 
state it in a single sentence when I say that Great Britain in 
wealth, in manufacturing prosperity, in the comfort and well-be- 
ing of her people (for crimes greatly diminished as the people 
became more prepro), advadced more in fifty years of free 
trade than under four hundred years of protection. 

But now for the record of the twosystems in our own country. 
Remember, to start with, that nearly ever. t industry now 
carried on in the United States was esta and flourished 
under free trade when we were colonies and in the earlier days 
of the Republic, when, under Alexander Hamilton, the tariff 
taxes were from 5 to 15 per cent, probably not much, if any, over 
9 per cent on an average; practically free trade as compared 
with either the McKinley bill or the new tariff law. 

Shipbuilding began here when we brought all our tools and 
raw materials (except lumber) from 1 pi We began to 
make nails in New = early in the last cen . We 
made iron in 1620. Gen. Washington was himself a er and 
exporter of pig iron to England in 1721. We made manufac- 
tured iron, such as all forms of castings and bar iron as early as 
1631, and we had for those times a very large export trade long 
before 1751, including steel, and chains, and we were even able 
to import iron ore in 1657 from England for making pig iron. 
Remember this was without protection, and when the erence 
in the cost of labor here and in Great Britain was four times as 

t as now. 

From 1717 to 1750 we exported at least 150,000 tons of pig and 
bar iron to England alone, a tremendous quantity for those days, 
until finally England, instead of protecting“ us, prohibited it 
by law as a common nuisance.” tton man we be- 


-from their neighbors under the name of protection. 


gan here as early as 1790, importing the machinery and also im- 
porting the cotton, on which we paid a duty, and by 1816, under 
a duty of 15 per cent, we employed $40,000,000 capital in cotton 
manufacturing and wages were still enormously higher than in 
Great Britain, which then suffered under blighting influence of 
a high protective tariff. 

The next great gain or stride we made in cotton manufacturing 
was in the period called the free trade times, between 1816 and 
1860, when the greatest of all our New England industries were 
started; and the recent wonderful advancesin cotton manufactur- 
ing in the Southern States have all been made under absolute 
free trade competition from the New England States, the greatest 
and firmest established cotton manufacturing interests now ex- 
isting. We began to make woolen goods as early as 1640 at Row- 
ley, Mass., bringing the machinery from England, and we grew 
rapidly in this industry, using up our own wools and importin 
wool from Spain. By 1699 our woolen goods manufacturing had 
become so large and threatening an industry that the home 
Goverament in England forbade by a very stringent decree their 
expor 

these days wages were so much higher here than in Eng- 
land that it was difficult to keep men from deserting from the 
army and navy to come here, and when men were brought over 
under contract they were offered such high that they 
broke their contracts on the right and left and all the time. 

So, without taxing American consumers, and when wages 
were far higher, enormously so, relatively than in England, 
we established the great fundamental industries of the land, 
held our home markets, exported and captured fo mar- 
kets to the extent. that mog d had to prevent our develop- 
ment by law, and yet now a degenerate race of Americans, with 
par advantages than we ever had before, with labor cheaper 

cost (£hough wages are nominally higher) than in England, 
cry out they can not (prosper esed! are permitted to 
plunder their fellow-ci , levy on and collect toll 
For shame! 

But we too havehad a so-called free-trade era, which extended 
from 1846 to 1860. The reduction then (1846) was op d bit- 
terly, and in Pennsylvania Co: man Wilmot and Vice-Pres- 
ident Dallas, who cast the deciding vote in the Senate, were 
burned in effigy; yet the result of low-tariff taxes was so swift 
and blessed that within two years Pennsylvania nominated and 
elected a Democratic ''free-trade" governor by 15,000 majority. 
The howl you have heard for a year past about the ruin which 
lower tariff taxes would bring was louder, if possible, then. It 
was predicted that manufactures would die out, that labor would 
be unemployed, that population would decrease, that misery and 
hard times would cover the land; and the Whigs, who owned 
most of the capital, the larger part of our manufacturing con- 
cerns, and who were the most influential by all odds in propor- 
tion to number of our people, really believed that such results 
would follow. What was the result? After eleven years trial of 
free trade, Congress still further reduced the tariff taxes in 1857, 
and these people, who saw nothing but ruin in low taxes, realized 
in eleven years that free trade (low tariff taxes for revenue only) 
is the true food on which manufac enterprise flourishes. 
This tariff, which was lower than the free-trade (Walker) tariff 
of 1816, has always been called the manufacturers“ be- 
cause it was shaped by manufacturers and received the prac- 
tically solid support ofall the manufacturers in Con, Ire- 
members, among others, that that most eminent of New York’s 
great citizens, illiam H. Seward,a Whig and a protectionist, 
was convinced of the error of his past opinions and voted for 
free wool and supported the low tax law of 1857. 

At the opening of the great war none but the long-haired, 
wild-eyed impracticables of the United States believed in pro- 
tection,” so called, and but for the need of a larger revenue we 
would never have fallen back to our present Chinese level of de- 
manding thatall the ple under the misleading name of en 
tection should pay tríbute in order to enrich a few. At t 
day no sugar trust or any dozen tariff-fed trusts could have stood 
in Congress and dictated legislation as the American Sugar Re- 
fining Company has done recently. 

I can not resist here comparing results of low-tariff taxation 
from 1850 to 1860 with the fruits of high (protective) taxes since. 
These figures, taken from various census reports of the United 
States, were supplied to me a couple of weeks ago by the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington: > 
er cent. 


Increase in capital employed in manufactures from 1850 to 1860 under 
A Lal E E ES dace seh oases mad ete ba cd Nt 1 


Average decade since under “ pro: PTT 
Increase in value of farms, nearly 40 per cent of our people being farm- 
ers, from 1850 to 1860 under free trade 103 


Last decade estimated by me at same rate of increase as preceding de- 
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To sum up, it may be fairly said that in producing prosper- 
ty and — our ee shows that free trade“ is doubly 
i: effective as protection, and when we consider that our taxes 
under protection(?) average almost three times as much as un- 
der free trade,” say only twice as much, we come to the quick 
and safe conclusion that "free trade” is four times as desirable 
for all our people as protection, and it follows that every man 
of sense and patriotism should vote four times with the party 
which is charged with favoring free trade before he votes once 
with the advocates of protection. 

The men to whom the people of all classes should give hear- 
ing and support are those who demand that free trade shall 
as rapidly as possible take the place of high and unjust tariff 
taxation. There are & very few things more I wish to say, 
my friends, before bringing our interview to an end. The 
new tariff law is not a low-tax measure. It isa very high one, 
and gives to the manufacturing interests of the country not 
only as much protection as the last national Republican platform 
asked, but more than twice as much. That platform said: 

coming into competition with the ucts 
PR ett ARE S levied duties equal to the dimesenee be- 
tween wages abroad and at home. 

Allthat Mr. Benjamin Harrison and his supporters asked in 
June, 1892, the new tariff gives them, for it manages to levy 
duties not only ‘‘equal to the difference between wages abroad 
and at home," but its rates run over twice as high, and you were 
to say labor cost abroad and at home," then the new tariff gives 
American manufacturers ten times the amount of protection 
they need,for the labor cost in American goods now averages 
to be the cheapest in all the world. It is true our wages are 
higher than those in Europe, but that is of no consequence, so 
long as the cost of labor p ard, or per pound, or per barrel, 
or per box is lower than Sé dae labor. 

I could overwhelm you with evidence that in the vital matter 
of labor cost our manufacturers have almost as much of an ad- 
vantage over their competitors abroad as they have in raw ma- 
terial. Any observing, studious, practical man must know that 
we are the largest, the cheapest, and best manufacturers in the 
world, and that we need any protection at all, either 10 per cent 
or 1 per cent, is pure fiction, unadulterated moonshine; and 
yet, as moderate men, we give them in the new tariff an av- 
erage of over 25 per cent, probably over 30 per cent, whereas the 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF WAGES—not the difference between wages 
abroad and at home ”—will not average 241 per cent of the prod- 
uct. It was only 23$ per cent in Massachusetts in 1892, and the 


old Bay State is a high-wages State. 

But I will not occupy your time longer; the case is too DN 
Yt is folly to add more ent or bring up further proof, and 
your verdict must be with the ple and against the trusts; 


and under the title trusts I include all those, and those only 
who demand that the hand of the taxgatherer be employed in 
their behalf instead of for the sole and only just object, the 
public Treasury. : 


Mineral Lands. 


The rules of evidence in contests should harmonize with the spirit 
of the laws providing for the exploration of our mineral resources. 


SPEECH 
HON. A. OAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 28, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. 7840) to amend section 2335 of the Revised Statutes. 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This measure in itsoriginalform was 18 
by a mass convention of the miners of California, and has re- 
— the approvalof all the mining communities of the United 

tates. 


It has encountered to some extent the fate of all bills emanat- 
ing from the Pacific coast, Our section of the country, together 
with its varied and unequaled resources, remains as yet not 
entirely unappreciated, but misunderstood, and our necessities 
arising from such conditions underestimated. The wealth flowing 
from our mines, farms, and orchards, though it has enriched the 
Republic and established a new erain history, beginning with— 

The days of gold, 

The days of '49, 
is paru responsis for the illusion in governmental and other 
circles that, use of the existence of these elements, we are not 


in need of the considerate attention of the General Government 
in matters over which it exercises supreme control. 

It is also partly due to the fact that none of the various exec- 
utive departments of the Government, or principal officers there- 
under, have been assigned, under any par ty, to dur State. Ques- 
tions of the gravest importance, financial and otherwise, some- 
times involving vast interests, at other times perhaps what rep- 
resents the claim of the poor miner or homeseeker—in either case 
entitled before the law to fair and equal consideration—con- 
stantly arise, requiring for their solution practical as well as 
theoretical knowledge and wise and discrimina judgment. 
Particularly in the Land Department should there be represen- 
tation imbued with the spirit of State pride and armed with 
knowledge of local details to combat unlawful invasions on the 
rights of the people. 

A representative government can not faithfully fulfill all its 
obligations to the whole people unless each section is properly 
represented in every department of its administration. The 
reasons for legislative representation apply with equal if not 
greater force to representation in the executive and b epe istra- 
tive branches, as they deal directly with the daily concerns of 
our citizens. 

While considering this bill in committee, as well as in the 
Department of the Interior, I was forcibly reminded of the truth 
of what I have said. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his report to 


the Secretary of the Interior, says of its principal features: 


It is also 
** Pr 


ture, evidence may be taken of the mineral 
acent to such land, proof of w) shall 
sumptive evidence that the land in qnestion is, and al 
eral aracter: And provided further 


of 
. 


chapter shall be liberally construed, 
1 to the mineral lands of the United States, and that the rules 
and re; ons prescribed by the Land De mt of its Government and 
that of its officers, in disposing of said shall be so formulated and ad- 
ministered as to assist the Government in — ——.— said lands to bona 
fide a ts, and not so as to impede the thereof or impose onerous 
burdens upon applicants.” 
As to the first 


proviso: Iam of the opinion that eire therein laid 
down should be disfavored, for the reason that it d make the term 
“valuable mineral deposits.“ as used in section 2319, Unitec States Revised 
Statutes, convertible with the term ‘deposit of valuable minerals; whereas 
thousands of acres in the various Western States and Territories are found 
to contain small quantities of valuable mineral, though possessing no value 
for mining purposes. 

pee accordingly recommend that this proviso be stricken from the 


viso: The question of the character of land is almost 
rto have it laid down in ad- 
of testimony should raise a 


ment posed would make the mineral or nonmineral 


vance 


As to the third proviso: The term ‘well-defined mineral belt” is one of ex- 
treme vagueness. The application of this proviso would necessitate a de- 
cision in each case, where the ter of the land is in issue, upon the 
collateral issue of whether or not the land in quen is a “well-defined 
mineral belt,“ and it is a well-known principle t in the trial of a cause, 
all issues collateral to the main question should, if possible, be avoided, lest 
the result of trying several issues, one depending on another, be confusion. 


Further, the objection made to the second proviso is also vere to 


this one, viz: That ít by no means follows that the the ter of 
which is underinvestigation, is of the same character as that of surround- 
ing tracts, or even similar thereto. 

As to the fourth proviso, I have only to state that the policy therein enun- 
ciated has governed this office for many years past. 

It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that the Commissioner is 
against making these changes. 

Under the policy outlined by his criticisms, exploration and 
development of our mining resources, invited and encouraged by 
positive law, are virtually discountenanced by rules and regula- 
tions contrary to its spirit and manifest intent. 

Two of the best gold producers in the world, situated in Cali- 
fornia, would have under this system been patented as ieul- 
tural land. The locators and owners delved and delved until 
their reward has been bountiful, although surface indications 
might have induced a departmental clerk in Washington to say 
that the miners were infringing upon some poorfarmer. There 
are hundredsofsuch cases throughout the country, and wherever 
they exist the farmer and the community generally share in the 


ul issue. 
Mining ventures are hazardous at best. Those who do the 


prospecting and assume the first risks are not the wealthy who 
can command assistance to antagonize powerful corporations in 
costly contests. Years of labor are bestowed in many cases to 
meet with disappointment because the locator has lacked the 
means to secure an expensive plant for suitable development. 
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The utmost latitude should be given in such cases consistent 
with good faith to all concerned. The question should not be 
how much has been produced, but is it a bona fide location on 
mineral land. That being established, the man who is willing 
to risk his labor and money upon it should be permitted the 
privile 1f successful, all interests are benefited by his en- 
ergy; if a failure, no one else is injured and the ground remains 
for other uses. The communityeven in this case reaps the ben- 
efit of the money placed in circulation for labor and supplies. 

The Government is a party in interestin three ways: First, in 
the e ti accruing to commerce by an addition to the cir- 
culating medium; second, in the increased price it receives for 
the land, and third, in f its duty by preventing fraud on 
the part of railroad and other claimants in securing title to min- 
erallands contrary to law. 

For these reasons more liberality in the construction of laws 
isdemanded. The rules of evidence in mining contests should 
harmonize with the spirit of the laws providing for the explo- 
ration of our mineral resources. $ 

These considerations induced me to request afurther investi- 
gation before the law officers of the Land De ent, the re- 
sult of which was the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior 
in the nature of a substitute for these provisos, embodied in his 
letter to the chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
which read as follows: 


with a view to 

tural evidence may be taken of the mineral overed, or 
developed, acent to such land, proof of which shall be corroborative evi- 
dence that the land in question is mineral in character: And provided Jur- 
ther, That whenever land is proven to be within a well-defined mineral belt 
it shall be prima facie evidence of the mineral character of such land until 
the contrary is proven. 

The committee has practically followed Secretary Smith's 
recommendation, the only material difference being found in 
the first proviso, which is changed to read: 

Provided, That th f rock in f deposits, bearing gold, 
silver, „ — be 7 ed as Prim lació 
evidence that the land containing the same is min in character, 

Utah is excepted only from the third proviso. 

The committee’s judgment was that presence of rock inge 
or of deposits, banog goa silver, cinnabar, or other valuable 
mineral, without req g that it be shown to be a valuable de- 
posit, was sufficient to entitle the miner to a prima facie case. 

With this important c e in the present system, supple- 
mented with the right to establish the nature of adjacent devel- 
opments and the c. ter of the belt upon which a claim is 
located, it will be found that in the future if this bill becomes a 
law the miners’ right will be more efficiently protected without 
injury to the public interests. 

articularly do I feel encouraged in this from the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of Richard P. 
Barden et al. vs. The Northern Pacific Railroad Company, by a 
decision filed May 26 of the present year, applicable to a terri- 
tory furnishing the greater number of contests, has cleared the 
way of many obstructions, wnich more than any other cause, per- 
haps, called for these changes by the miners of California. 

This case gives hope of relief from violation of the intent of 
the law and from the abuse of the liberality of the nation by the 
possessors of these princely grants. 

On the contention that lands known to be mineral at the time 
of the grant, or when a definite location of the road was made, 
were reserved, the following emphatic declaration is made by 
the court: 

land but b; i 
sequent resolution of Congress cied "were epectiically reserved to the 
United States and excepted from the o ons of the grant. Therefore 
SeS not to be located at all, and if in fact located they could not pass 
er the grant. 

Again: 

It seems to us as ps as language can make it, that the intention of Con- 
gress was to exclude from the grant actual mineral lands, whether known 
or unknown, and not merely such as were at the time known to be mineral. 

The t to the Central Pacific Railroad being identical with 
that of the defendant in this case, these expressions are welcome 
to the many pioneers and workers of California, who have hoped 


Mt a for many years. 

e total amount of the Central Pacific grant in California is 

about 1,638,400 acres. Of this, up to June 30, 1894, 491,609.47 

acres were patented, and on the same date pending selections 

awaiting approval amounted to 414,569.93 acres. The balance 

remaining to be located and certified is about 732,220.60 acres. 
Where patents have been issued this proposed law does not 

apply; for, as the court in the cases cited says: 

aiainatlon of m 0 

officers e 
its preparation and ö — that Ahe judo were e partera — gro unless 


set aside and annulled by direct proceediags, estop the Government from 
contending to the contrary; and, aswe have RARE said, in the absence of 
fraud in the offices of the oi nope would be conclusive in subsequent 


pr respecting the title. 

The necessity for the change proposed and other legislation 
on the subject to guard the mining and other claimants on the 
unpatented portions of this grant is made apparent by this de- 
cision. It proceeds: š 


It is true that the patent has been issued in many instancës without the 
investigation and consideration which the public interest requires; but it 
that has been done without fraud, though unadvisedly, by officers of the Gov- 
ernment charged with the duty of supervising and attending to the prepara- 
tion and issue of such patents. the consequences must be borne by the Gor- 
ernment until by further legislation a stricter regard to their duties in that 
respect can be enforced upon them. 

The present Administration is carrying out the system as it 
has been established for many years. The proneness to follow 
precedent is as decided in official as in individual affairs. I re- 
joice, however, that at last a step in advance has been taken, and 
that, with the consideration now being given to the effects of the 
important rulings of the Supreme Court, it will result ina proper 
recognition of a great quad and the equitable treatment of 
thousands of pioneers and workers who, as the vanguard of civ- 
ilization, have opened up the vast empires of the West. 


Rivers and Harbors. 


Under a government based on the principles of '* equal rights to all, 
privileges to none," California should not be subject to equal burdens” 
without tbe compensating benefits of equal privileges.“ 


SPEECH 
HON. A. CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 28, 1894, 
5 TO! 
Od nd preservation o? certat public works on rivers and harbors, amd TOF 
other purposes. 

Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is not my object to discuss the contents of 
this measure beyond offering what I conceive to be timely ob- 
servations on its provisions affecting California and its ure 
to meet conditions there demanding attention from Congress. 

Some progress—and in certain localities considerable—has 
been male of late years. 

ONE THOUSAND MILES OF NAVIGABLE WATER WAYS. 

The river system of the State, if it were placed on the Atlan- 
tic-coast States, would extend from the center of Connecticut to 
the middle of North Carolina. It drains two extensive valleys— 
the Sacramento and San Joaquin. Acontinuance and extension 
of the works now in operation and those proposed would afford 
313 facilities for the bulk of the staple productions, 
as well as the general commerce, of the vast territory pene- 
trated by the streams comprising it. 

From the bay of San Francisco, this system, thus improved, 
would furnish 1,000 miles of navigable water ways, one-third 
open most of the year and the balance permitting continuous 
navigation. 

SOME PRODUCTIONS OF THE COMPETITIVE AREA. 

Wheat: California’s yield of wheat since 1889 has averaged 
1,000,000 tons annually, 85 per cent of which was harvested in 
the competitive area which would be created if this system were 
made thorough and complete. 

Of this percentage the Sacramento Valley supplied 450,000 
tons and the San Joaquin Valley 400,000 tons, about a third 
reaching tidewater by river carriage in 1893. 


Fruit: The fruit shipments from this area in 1892, by rail, 
were: 


Canned | Grand 
fruits. total. 


Sarre Pounds.| Pounds. | Pounds. 

39, 356, 34, 000. 
iow 122, 000| 2.408.000 11, 160, 000 
625,000, nene 


By rail and sea for same year there was shipped from San 
Francisco of the said productions, 55 per cent, or 40,800,768 
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pounds of which, was produced in the same belt and not in- 
cluded in former figures, the following: 


— SS Eee 


Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
332, 7,991, 894,000| — 364, 000/30, 108, 000/39, 092, 000 
1.060, 510 696,681) 233, 108, 785 82, 991, 600/35, 091, 216 


2 ͤĩ òͤ 33 


8, 090, 681 1, 127, 640) 472, 785 68,09, 90074, 183,216 


Total shipments from area I have mentioned aggregated 202,- 
602,768 pounds. 

Flour, barley, hops, wine, brandy, potatoes, ores, wool, wood, 
lumber, hay, live stock were ship in large quantities from 
this section, I omit details of each for lack of time; but an idea 
of their aggregate value can be formed when it is stated they 
give to it a leading place in the yield of gold, raisins, fruit, 
wheat, and other cereal crops, and in the nuniber of varieties 
of the earth's products. 

RIVER TRAFFIC. 
The amount of freight carried in 1893 from leading points in 


these valleys, so far reported by companies engaged in the busi- 
ness, the total not being at hand, was as follows: 


Passen- 
No.o 
| * shiploads.| ,, ESTIS, 
Sacramento River 517, 570 
Feather River......................... 17, 430 
" ————— 535, 000 286 26, 016 
San Joaquin River 481, 440 
Tuolumne River...................... 4, 349 
Mercad Tver sre e uA IE 
Various places above San Joaquin | 
Bridge on San Joaquin River; | 27, 
516, 149 274 57, 200 
Mokelumne River — 50, 000 26 976 
| 1, 101, 149 | 586 | 84, 252 


EFFECTS OF COMPETITION—RIVER VS. RAILROAD. 


The following comparison of grain rates by rail with and with- 
out river competition, will demonstrate how much is now saved 
and how Peu more itis possible to save to the people inter- 
ested by a restoration of the old condition of these rivers: 


| Percent- 
Rate | Bate | age of in- 
rton| crease 
From— To— Miles. por per without 
mile. | river com- 
petition. 
Cents. 
Westley .... Port Costa 69| $1.55 2.2 60 
San Jose. 50 1.75 3.5 
Newman. — — 88 2.00 2.3 61 
Gilroy ...... San £0 8.00 3.7 
Arbuckle 95 1.80 1.9 73 
Watsonville ..........| San Francisco..... 102 5.35 3.3 
Colusa Junction. Port Costa 112 2.00 1.8 61 
nas San Francisco 118 3.50 2.9 


'The extension of DET AMOR during the past year to Red Bluff 
and other points above McIntosh Landing, on the Sacramento 
River, saved shippers of wheat $1.25, and to upper San Joaquin 
River points, including Merced and Tuolumne Rivers, from 50 
cents to $1.25 per ton. Points above Mcintosh Landing, and on 
the two rivers last named, had not for over twenty years pre- 
viously been visited by steamers. 

It is safe to assert that an annual saving in wheat transporta- 
tion alone from the competitive belt could be effected of over 
$150,000. 

Considering this desired plan of improvement Hon, H. J. 
"Corcoran, president and manager of the California Navigation 
and Improvement Company, writes: - 


If this were to come to pass, the saving to the people of the counties of 
Merced, Stanísiaus, Fresno, and Tulare, based upon the present poste 
and productions of those counties, between the rate charged by the railroad 
companies and that at which the work could be done by water transporta- 
tion companies, would amount to the enormous sum of $3,593,400 per annum. 
It is a significant fact worthy of consid-ration in this connection that the 
freight rate between Stocktoa and San Francisco by rail is very nearly three 
times the same rate by water. Tue wat.r rate between these two points is 
the lowest rate for an equal distance which prevalls anywhere in the United 
States. If this advantage enjoyel by the people of Stockton and other 

ts on the lower San Joaquin River were snared by those who reside in 

e other counties which make up the great San Joaquin Valley, the net au- 
nual saving in transportation rates would be inore than sufficient to defray 
all the expenses incidental to the m»kinz of a navigable stream from one 
end of the San Joaquin River to the other. 


^ 


Maj. W. H. Heuer, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, in 
House Executive Document No. 20, Fifty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session, says on the benefits of river carriage: 


Everything be: ual, a shipper, when practicable, would prefer to trans- 
port by river, 5 that his product, if in large quantities, would 


go down in barges and the barge would land alongside any vessel in 


ancisco Bay, and would thereby save drayage and warehouse charges. 

The recent strike in California which tied up all of its rail- 
roads taught the people the inestimable value of these water 
ways, and demonstrated how vitally important it was to protect 
and maintain them in a navigable condition at all times. Great 
as must have been the loss caused by such cessation of her rail- 
ways and co uent paralysis of trade, it would have been much 
worse had the rivers not been subject to traffic. 


PROPOSED RESTORATION. 


A law passed by the Fifty-second Congress organizing the Cal - 
.ifornia Débris Commission provided for the adoption of a plan 
that would improve the SM ert d of these rivers, deepen 
their channels, and protect their banks. Such plan to be ma- 
tured with a view o making the same effective as against the 
encroachment of and damage from débris arising from mining 
WA See ign or natural causes, and to restore as near as practica- 
ble and the neceasities of commerce demand the navigability 
of said rivers to the conditions existing in 1860, when deep-sea 
vessels were moored at the wharves in Sacramento City and 
navigation was opened to Marysville and above Red Bluff on the 
Sacramento and as far as Lake Tulare in the upper end of the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

Our people are awaiting with great anxiety the forthcoming 
report of this body in the expectation that a comprehensive sys- 
tem of permanent improvement will be decided on in maintain- 
ing present facilities, with adequate protection thereto, and add- 
ing greater depths to all points, particularly to Stockton, Sac- 
ramento, and Marysville. i 

They A e that what was practicable years Hes was 
lost only by neglect induced apparently because railr com- 
munication was established paralleling these rivers on either 
side; but when it is remembered that during this period other 
places equally favored with railroad accommodations were the 
recipients of liberal treatment, proper and necessary no doubt 
for the then existing commerce and its future development, 
the nomporanye neglect of these rivers, in the face of the fact 
that by far the largest part of the cereal and other products 
grown in the valleys drained by them was 5 subject 
to rates of fare fixed practically without competition, actually 

iving rank to San Francisco as the fourth exporting port 
n the United States,-was not only deplorable, but entirely 
inexcusable on the part of those whose duty it was to urge rec- 
ognition; all the more so, because year by year the beds of 
these streams and their immediate tributaries were filling up, 
and communities on their banks were taxing themselves at a 
heavy rate for a levee system to avoid ruin. At least the pre- 
liminary examinations obtained for the asking by others in this 
period might have been provided asa foundation for future effort. 

It is idle to investigate further into this branch of the subject 
as the past can not be recalled, but its lessons should be heeded 
hereafter. 

It is equally idle, too, if not absurd, to refrain from improv- 
ing and protecting existing facilities in depth of water, as well 
as in opening up to navigation channels now closed, because the 
railroads can accommodate the shippers, particularly when no 
competition is possible, owing to the ownership and control of 
railway lines being in one company. 

This course of reasoning, either with or without competition, 
would close work on the San Joaquin to Stockton, on the Great 
Lakes, and on two-thirds of the riversand harbors in the United 
States under national care. 

Stockton offers valuable illustration and conclusive evidence 
of the benefits resulting from uninterrupted navigation, even 
though it is limited in scope. 

For years, with railroads running in all directions, the prog- 
ress made was not commensurate with the advantageous position 
it occupies as the center of trade and manufacture for the fer- 
tile an EM country surrounding it. 

The missing element was supplied when under Government 

| auspices the river route was opened, itsuddenly moved forward, 
and is to-day the richest and most prosperous city in the State 
in proportion to population. The output of her manufacturing 
establishments last year was over $13,000,000. 

Sacramento, the second largest shipping point in California, 
also a seat of trade for a territory of like fertility and variety 
of resources, is another example of the important advantages 
accruing from water duplicating railroad privileges. 

The full measure of their possibilities in expansion of trade 
willnotbeobtained until the ample flow of water at their wharves 
is utilized by securing a greater navigable depth which would 
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permit economies and advantages arising from a saving in oper- 
ating expenses and in time consumed, profitable alike to Phe 
boat owners and producers. 

These examples have animated the whole population of the 
territory tributary to these rivers, comprising one-third that of 
the State, for equal privileges. 

They can not understand why Marysville, Yuba City, Chico, 
Tehama, Red Bluff, unis iggs, Gridley, Colusa, Prince- 


ton, hts Lan Nicolaus, in the north, Galt, Walnut 
Grove, Woodbridge Acampo, in the central portion, and 
Modesto, Newman, Hill's erry, Merced, Fresno, baugh's, 


Madera, Hanford, Visalia, and Bakersfield, in the south, to- 
gether with the territory for which they are respectively cen- 
ters, should not have the free use of a highway nature has placed 
ator near their doors. 

Some of these communities anxious to act now would then be 
encouraged to construct connecting canals, a useless undertak- 
ing as long as the statu quo is maintained in the higher waters 
ofthe system. 

The important fact that itis the interest of a community of 
workers—producers all—who figure in this necessity for an en- 
larged and more comprehensive ee of navigation, should have 
its weight before our engineer officers and Congress. 

But like many other sections, in addition to improvements 
and maintenance of existing channels of communication, pro- 
tection from injury and possible destruetion of the same, in- 
volving co loss to commercial and other publie in- 
eee is the problem demanding attention and serious consid- 
eration. 

1 THE DISCOVERY OF GOLD—ADVENT OF THE PIONEERS. 


Our early successes in mineral discoveries, the richest in his- 
tory, unfortunately created the impression that our coast was 
of no value for the purposes of civilization beyond the pastoral 
uses for which it had been employed and the acquisition of the 

ious metals then genero ured forth from the recesses 

which it had for ages abided the appointed hour to revivify 

the arteries of the world's comme life, and invite thither 
that noble band of pioneers who— 


Crossed the prairies 
‘Their fathers crossed the sea. 
To make the West, as they the East, 
‘The homestead of the free. 
This impression, and the race for fortune, heeded not the 
dangers of the future. 
Our Government, too, seems to have fallen into the groove 
with the same ease that the daring youths of the East con- 
tracted the California gold fever, 


It permitted the public lands to be thusexplored and worked, 
though still holding the fee; it encouraged them by laws, per- 
mitting canal and water rights to be located thereon; it recog- 


nized in its courts and by action of Congress the rules and reg- 
ulations adopted by mass meeting of miners governing the 
working and holding of mining claims, and y passed laws 
in 1866 providing for the location, development, and sale of such 
lands for purposes on complying with the provisions 
thereof, one of which was that $500 worth of labor must be per- 
formed before patent could issue. 

How performed? 

By the movement of soil for development purposes. 

For what object? 

'The extraction of gold. 

How was it to be segregated from the general mass of earth? 

By the use of water. 

It must be presumed that our lawmakers had notice of so no- 
torious a fact asthis was when thisrecognition was accorded that 
industry, and must likewise have known that the continual 
washing of earth thus moved would gradually accumulate in the 
ravines and creeks, to be taken up by the floods of winter and 
spring, and thus kept in motion until lodgment was found in the 
valleys and rivers. This was an inevitable result. 

ANOTHER SECRET DIVULGED. 

The wants of the seekers for gold brought into use the lands 
on hillside and valley. Thus the fertility and capabilities of 
soil and climate were made manifest. 

Then it was that nature yielded up another secret of peren- 
nial character, receiving renewed life as each year passed away. 
Then it was that, side by side with the exhibit of golden treas- 
ure to allure and entrance the newcomer and supply a greedy 
world, it unfolded to the admiring gaze of mankind nature’s 
storehouse, where peace and plenty should forever dwell amid 
vine and fig tree, with waving fi of grain and luscious fruits 
from every land and clime, and fromits domain the swift-winged 
messengers of the ocean and the iron horse of the plains would 
with precious cargoes take flight for the four corners of the 
earth to tempt the palate and satisfy the wants of man from the 
new-found Garden of Eden. 


. For a time the two interests were at peace, its votaries ha 
in each other's company, and both thriving apace, unmin 
that the elements were, in obedience to an inexorable law, has- 
tening the hour when in legal array each would contest for mas- 
teryina struggle, bitter and long, seeking protection for inter- 


ests v voles rom a common source. 

The Government finally joining issue to 8 the navigable 
rivers, the outcome was that ing by the hydraulic process 
was enjoined unlessit could be carried on without injury to pub- 
lic or private interests. 

The decision of courts could not check the onward march of 
the millions of cubic yards of débris already in the streams, 
united with the natural erosion and waste from our hills and 
mountains with which in eddies and in current the flood waters 
played as they deposited it here and there in the immediate 
tributaries and the beds of the rivers on their way to the sea. 

It is moving on, a menace tonavigation and already an injury. 

This serious eiua cae and impending danger, as well as a 
desire to deal justly by the miners, pop the introduction 
and passage of the law creating the California Débris Commis- 
sion already mentioned. 

Regulation was by all admitted to be a necessity if the navi- 
gability of these rivers was to be preserved even in their injured 
conditions. 

This commission, composed of well known and experienced 
officers of the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, now on 
duty in California, the president of which ranks next in the 
service to Gen. Casey, the efficient Chief of Engineers, have 


| had previous experience in examination of the injured rivers. 


Reports are on file embodying their views and recommenda- 
tions, from some of which it be my pleasure to quotein sup- 
port of the attitude I have taken in committee and on this floor. 

The labors of this body and the resultof the operation of that 
law have been effective in correcting the river channels and 
arresting continued Huy: Indeed, in my judgment, the true 
method of improving this system is to prevent the lodgment in 
the beds of the navigable rivers of the material now constantly 
in motion and regulation within reasonable and proper bounds 
of hydraulic mining. 

Necessarily these questions must be considered jointly, for the 
effect on oneis intimately connected with the safety of the other, 
and the future of both depends on the success attending present 
operations. 

. DEBRIS. 


Inow quote without comment from the reports of the Secre- 
tary of War, submitted through the Chief of Engineers, based 
on examinations of competent officers of the Corps of Engineers 
in obedience to orders issued pursuant to law. 

Page 2488, 1881—82 (by Col. Mendell): 

The elevation of the bed gives a higher flood line, and as the Sacramento 
is bordered on eitherside by depressed basins some feet below the level of 
the banks, it seems a possible consequence that atsome future time the river 
may leave its present bed and take a new course through the adjacent basin 
on one side or the other. 

Page 2577, 1882: 

The statement of the case presented in the weeding Dees seems to estab- 
lish the necessity for measures of remedy pp alleviation even in the event 
that no further contribution be made to mining detritus in the beds of the 
streams. 


Page 5578, same report: 

It may be added that the conservation of existing facilities for navigation 
equally requires restraint of the flow of sand and gravel, and that no improve- 
ment of the channels can be expected until this result shall be secured. 
Under all circumstancesrestraint is the first and essential step to any project, 
whether of alleviation, conservation, or improvement. 


Page 3021, same report: 

The navigation of the rivers in the Sacramento Valley has been injured. 
t. 9 jury has been caused by the deposition of vast quantities of 
mining débrisin the beds. In addition there are vast deposits of material 
lying in the cafions and in the plains below the foothills, portions of which 
will be carried down during floods and eventually lodge in the streams. 

It is proposed to improve the rivers, first, by res the débris now 
10d in the cañons of the Yuba and Bear, and in the plains below by dams 
and other restra works; second, by contracting the width of the rivers 
by brush wing dams in their beds. 


Volume 4, page 2487, 1889: : 

Below Marysville both the Sacramento and Feather Rivers continue to de- 
teriorate. e material mined and dumped into these rivers and their 
tributaries years ago is gradually but surely making its way downstream 
to the injury of navigation. 


Volume 5, page 2997, 1890: 

In the early stages of placer mining no particular attention was paid to 
the effect that the dum of the débris inthe cafions would have 2 m the 
river channels and adjacent lands in the valleys below. The ma first 
found lodgment in the gulches and beds of the streams adjacent to the mines, 
to be removed farther down with the winter freshets. 


Page 3006, same report: 
Since the cessation of hydraulic mining no material has been legitimate 


contributed to these si The increasing below has been ca 
by material brought down from the upper reaches during freshets. 
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DAMS AND RESTRAINING WORKS. 
DE GUERRE POINT. 


Page 3011, same report: 
^ The m the structure ed be vai feet. 3 site was selected -— 
er former investigations. s report 
were for a brush and stone barrier, built in succeeding 5 8 oF 1,6 10, rs — 
5 feet, at an estimated cost of $345,000. This barrier would provi 
for 61,800,000 cubic yards on an assumed grade of 10 feet per — 


Other proposed dams are described elsewhere in the report. 
SACRAMENTO RIVER. 


Page 3013, same report: 
That portion of the Sacramento River which has been injured by the de- 
to! débris in its bed necessarily lies below the points at which 
mining has been done—thatis, below the mouth of the Feather River. 
The distance between the mouth of the Sacramento and the mouth of "6 
Feather, Bway of the old river branch, is 81.2 miles. * * 
tance of 81.2 the yr has a fall of 5 feet, which gives it co — 
the 


than — yards. Over 200 cross sections of our 
rego roni those made in 1879, under the direction of Col, 

an additional deposit of 25,000,000 cubic yards, thus making a total of 1108. 
000,000 cubic y: of deposit. 

THE FEATHER. 


Page 3016, same report: 

An estimate based on an average amount of of 8.5 feet throughout 
the bed of the river for its 30 miles of length Xon, Enid that the deposit 
in the river amounted to 17,000,000 yards. 

Page 3018, same report: 

In addition to the millions of yards of deposit in the bed of this river 
there are also millions of yards of sand in the Yuba and Bear Rivers and 

utaries in ty to the Feather River, and every freshet 
ver. 


are washed annually into the Feather 


p 
— Hence one of the first ste any plan for the im ener ag 1 this 
river requires the sand flow in the tributaries to be r is be- 
lieved that this can be done effectually by means of no Sass built 
in the bed of the Yuba and Bear Rivers. 


COST OF RESTRAINMENT. 

Volume 2, part 3, page 2614, 1882: 

Narrows mm on Yuba River, cost per cubic yard stored, thirty-nine one- 
hundredths of 1 cent. 

Dams at De Guerre Point, Yuba River, cost per cubic yard stored: 

First dam, N eigen one-hundredths of 1 cent. 

Second dam, hundred and twenty-six one-thousandths of 1 cent. 

‘Third dam, three hundred and -one one-thousandths of 1 cent. 

Van Geisen Dam, Bear River, cost per cubic yard stored, twenty-nine one- 
hundredths of 1 cent. 

The advantages of this method asagainst the more costly one 
of dredging be readily recognized. 

AMOUNT OF MATERIAL IN TRIBUTARIES, 

Volume 2, part 5, e 3006, 1891, gives the amount of débris 
remaining at that time in the tributaries above the cities of 
Sacramento and Marysville, included within range of re- 
straint, as follows: 


-first Congress, sec- 
or 1892(Col. Mendell 
0310 detailed to make exam- 


~ House Executive Document No. 246, Fif 
ond session, in report of Secreta of War 
participating as a member of the 
ination under oi and harbor bill of 1890): 


55 has already ted thata further improvement may be obtained 


cause them to be dis- 


te to 
Des the 


T- 
ver 


ifso much. 
* * * 0 $ * * 


Inasmuch as successful ne requires a large increase of ee 
3 miles or more, which must in the nature o 

th ual process, a number of years will be occupied in the coe 
plete development of the system. 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR LEVEES BY CALIFORNIA. 
+ It is estimated that on the 1 Sacramento and Feather 


Rivers about $7,000,000 have been isolated and uncombined efforts 


of separate districts, each to give local protection without concern 
for the general interest. 


halt, 


BED OF YUBA RIVER A SAND BANK. 
* * + + e * 


For 8 or 10 miles e the bed of the Yuba River is a sand 
bank several miles uS help t of „ feet above the ad- 
Joining land, whic town, is protected from overfiow by 
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enormous levees, built and maintained at great cost. Through this sandy 
plain the Yuba in its low stages meanders at will, and in the flood disperses 
over the whole expanse of its wide bed. 


The same may be said of Bear River. The report continues: 


The navigable river is 3 with detritus, Which has increased its 
slo: ee several inches to the 
e whole length is now shallow. Delays are thereby much increased. 
Restraint of detritus to such a degree that no amount shall enter 
than Werds river can care for, seems to be essential for betterment of its pres- 
ent state. 


NATURAL EROSION INCREASING. 


Vol, 2, 1891, page 3118, 

The natural erosion on all these rivers has much Increased since the coun- 
try was settled, the farms cultivated, and the mountain timber cut. 

The San Joaquin River above Stockton is an illustration of 
the effects of natural erosions on our streams. 

Another able member of the Corps of Engineers, Lieut. Col. 
W. H. H. Benyuard, and member of said Débris Commission, in 
Executive 9 No. 53, Fif Le Congress, first session, 
in a report to the Secretary of War, submitted to Congress by 
him, says: 

accordance with instructions contained in Department letter of oe 19th 


In 
instant, inclosing joint resolution H. R. No. 81, Fifty-Second have 
the honor to present.the following estimates for restriction works and dams 


tion and co: 


to restrain the mining pov for the 13 of preventing its lodgment in 
e injury o inmerce. 
on the same matter, I replied 


rc eie rivers of rowing ap aaae ite nl —.— 
to your — m 
the following day, as follows: 


Van G 
The Board of Engineer Officers (appoin’ yüraulic 

ingquestion in the State of California) reported tance existence of vast de- 

ee ot material in the various cafions of the rivers throughout the en- 


ulic mining region, and in the plain below the debouche of the 
Tuba ver from the foothills. Portions of this material will be carried 
down with ye flood, and will eventually find 1 nt in the 


each successi 
navigable portions of the rivers below, to the injury of navigation. 
DAMS AND RESTRICTIONS PROPOSED IN THE INTEREST OF NAVIGATION. 


The Board proposed the erection of dams at the lowest points in the can- 
yons of the Yuba and Bear Ri and alsothe building of the restriction 
works 8 on the Yuba between Guerre Point and its mouth. It was 


3 (80 long as hydraulic was not in opera- 
oun presented more orable features for the im arp th works in the 
interest of navigation than could be found at other 

Being so! in the interest of navigation and not pease with the 


prosecution or resumption of hydraulic mining, the above estimates were 


In the report of the Board estimates were ted for dams and restric- 
tion works and also for dams. The latter when so mentioned was 
solely for the improvement of the Sacramento and Feather Rivers. 


DEBRIS COMMISSION. 


The first annual report of said Débris Commission reiterates 
and affirms former recommendations made by the individual 
members thereof as to building of restraining dams: 


In addition to its duties for the regulation of hydraulic the Com- 
mission is required, by the provisions of the act, to mature plans for the im- 
ment of the rivers whose channels have been injured by débris result- 


Ing from mining operations. 
‘or a number of years past, under app pn of e eds made by various river 
and harbor 5 ave been ed on u the improvement of 
the rivers inj 8 with a view of of aftoraing a na ble 
8 ted to present demands of co In tion. 
lans of improvement have been recommended and pres mating presented by 
88 y convened " — the subject. Under the provisions of 
the act approved October 1. 1 commission was appointed to inves te 
the hydraulte mining question, and in connection therewith to present 
for the improvement of the rivers. This commission recommended the 
treatment of the shoal places in the Sacramento and Feather Rivers; the 
pager cone mer De Guerre Point, on the Yuba, for the purpose of 
the débris 1 in the stream above, and restriction works on 
the Yuba plains below the foothills, 

The improvement of the Sacramento and Feather Rivers was again made 
the subject of report by a Board of ee a under the provisions 
of the river and harbor act of September 19, The recommendations of 
this Board included the improvement of the shoal places in the rper se 
and Feather rivers and restriction works on the Yuba above Marysvill 

TheCommission desires to say that therestraining barrier described 
fn ibid documents, situated at or near De Guerre Point, onthe Yuba River, 
is considered an advisable construction, to be soon undertaken for restraint 
of detritus now in the beds of bs perg in furtherance of the project for 
~ improvement of the Sacramento and Feather Rivers. 

table appropriation for rae work will be $300,000. 


x jection was made that the words **a suitable appropriation 

$300,000” did not indicate that the Commission was very 

on for its obtainment, as in all other cases the language 
used in engineers’ report is of a positive nature. 

Their judgment was already on record, as I have shown, with 
language as positive as can be found in any report. 

I regret that, with the generous contribution offered by the 
State of California, it has not been possible to succeed in secur- 
ing the amount required to launch this important work. 

CALIFORNIA'S DONATION OF $250,000. 

That State, at the last session of the Legislature, appro priated 
$250,000, to be expended under the auspices of the Secretary of 
War, on condition that "e pee appropriate an iy herr amount, 
and provided also for a débr 5 to act in its behalf. 

Hon. John F. Kidder was called to the position, and has ever 
since been anxious to disburse the money he has in trust. He 
has officiated on various occasions with the Débris Commission, 
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MORE COOPERATION. 


It also passed a law providing for a commissioner of public 
works, to take into consideration the drainage problem and sys- 
tematic building of levees for the Mon of land, which is 
recommended by our engineers, with the remark that— 


The United States is concerned that the levee system should be properly 
aligned and be adequate to the duty required of it, namely: To compel the 
flood waters to follow the course of the river channel and thereby scour an 


improved water way. 

The present commissioner, Hon. A. H. Rose, has been ener- 

aatal? at work with capable engineers in devising a suitable 

plan to recommend to the next session of the Legislature. 
Under the law organizing the Débris Commission joint meet- 

ings with commissioners of the State for consultation were pro- 

vided, so that systematic work might be accomplished. 


OUR REQUEST BASED ON PRECEDENT. 


It was no new departure in river and harbor legislation that 
we sought, but the application of the same treatment awarded 
to the ppewa River, where for years we have given aid. 


SANDS RESTRAINED IN CHIPPEWA RIVER AND IN LAKE MIOHIGAN HARBORS. 


The object there is to ee the erosion of the high sand 
banks or bluffs on the Chippewa River below Eau Claire, and 
thereby relieve the channels of this river and of the Mississippi 
below the junction of the two streams from the masses of sand 
contributed by those banks. 

On the east shore of Lake Michigan restrainment of sands is 
the general treatment, as will be seen by the report made in 
1890 by Maj. William Ludlow, of the Corps of Engineers. (See 
House Executive Document No. 1, part 2, Fifty-first Congress, 
first session.) He says: 

There are some considerations relative to the construction and regulation 
of the harbors on the east shore of Lake Michigan which are of importance 
as affecting the methods and details of construction and the provision for 
their maintenance and protection. 

The coast is characteristically a sandy one, Enormous dunes — 4 
the foreshore, and the beach and bed of the lake are of the same materi: 
The sand is fine, and easily set in motion by a moderate movement either of 
wind or water, and during the gales that occur with frequen 
in? dt computation “Here, then. is an active, unwearying force, perpetually 
"d work 10 el O08 anentrance or construct a bar, and the history of the harbors 
inquestion is almost one of constant, and sometimes futile, endeavor to 
counteract the destroying agencies oppos: their construction. 

The estimates for the ensuing mu t will be observed, seek to make 

vision for this im tive need. ey cover the construction of sand 

efenses where need 

I would not have it understood, however, that because we did 
not succeed in getting all we wanted we do not appreciate that 
which has been obtained. y 

I will append to my remarks a table showing all appropria- 
tions for ifornia to date. 

This bill lays the foundation for important new projects and 
provides immediately for others, the tendency of which will be, 
when completed, to better protect navigation and extend its 
benefits. 

In this respect we have shared better than usual. 

The following statement will bear out this assertion: 


SURVEY FOR IMPROVEMENT. 
Old River, branch of the San Joaquin River. 


This is an important arm of the main stream, and was favor- 
ably recommended in the last annual report of the engineers in 
charge. 

EXAMINATIONS TO DETERMINE NECESSITY FOR IMPROVEMENT OR PROTEC- 
TION TO EXISTING WORKS. 

American River, to prevent sand flow into the Sacramento. 

This river enters the latter at right angles near the city of 
Sacramento. The report of the Secretary of War (Engineers), 
1891, volume 2, part 5, page 3006, shows there was in its bed at 
that time 49,000,000 cubic yards of sand constantly in action. 

Sacramento City has been compelled to raise an already high 
levee protection within the last two years. The high-water 
mark during ordinary wet seasons has of recent years exceeded 
the record of the greatest flood known in its history. Thehope 
is entertained that suitable methods will be recommended to 
rectify the channel defects at its mouth, and that steps will be 
taken to stop the flow of sand with suitable barriers. 

Steamboat Channel, and from junction thereof with Sacramento River to 
mouth of said river, with a view to uu dy v mei enlargement of navigable 
channel, and to increase capacity for flood discharge. 

In former years the upper river discharged its flood waters 
through what is known as Steamboat Channel, then used by 
steamers of deep draft, it — six miles shorter and then 
the main outlet. Since the closing of its mouth the discharge 
of the Sacramento River has been checked and the scouring ca- 
pov of the current lessened for a considerable distance above 

point. Its reopening and the enlargment of the channel 
after its junction with the present river will greatly aid the 


and violence 
the possibil- 
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river to rectify its channel and better its condition generally, 
for the benefit of all interests. 

San Joaquin River above mouth of Stanislaus. including closure of sloughs 
to a height sufficient to maintain channel during low-water period. 

This is a reéxamination, Maj. Huer, engineer in charge, hav- 
hg reported adversely in 1892. 

he examination was then made at the lowest stage of water. 
He says that— 

The two interests—navigation and irrigation—in this section conflict with 
each other. 

On the other hand, the board of commissioners on the irriga- 
tion of this valley submitted to Congress in 1874 a report in 
which, after a thorough study of the problem, it is stated that— 

It has been supposed by some persons that the withdrawal of large quan- 
tities of water from the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers and from their 
tributaries and the appropriation of these waters to purposes of irrigation 
would be inconsistent with the navigation of these rivers. 

The supposition is natural; but anomalous as it may seem, the experience 
of the extensive irrigation of the plains of India and of Italy would seem to 
contradict it. 

It was also the opinion of the examining engineer that the 
closure of sloughs would not permit low-water navigation. 

Since then I am informed by Mr. Corcoran, from whom I have 
already quoted, that three of the six sloughs had been partially 
closed, with the result that the water was deepened ten inches. 
It was his opinion that the closing of the remainder would re- 
store the original channel. 

The navigation company, represented by Mr. Corcoran, and a 
competitor, in the season of 1893, with a little expense for snag- 
ging, transported from portions of the upper San Joaquin River 
27,860 tons;.Tuolumne River, 4,394 tons; Merced River, 2,500 tons. 

The tworivers last mentioned were also adversely reported by 
the same officer. 

The pro made under these conditions induced the com- 
mittee in the present bill to provide for snagging operations on 
these streams, and to give them another opportunity to make 
the necessary showing. : 

STORAGE OF WATER. 


em Heuer, in said report, by his objections based on the 
searcity of water in the dry season and excess in the winter and 
spring,suggests the application of the policy pursued at the head 
waters of the Mississippi, where water is stored in dams to in- 
crease the depth at low-water period in the river. 

Tulare Lake, with an area of 700 square miles, half the size 
of Rhode Island, and Lakes Kern and Buena Vista, aggregating 
44 square miles, might be utilized for impounding purposes, thus 
decreasing the flow in times of flood, and increas ng ihe supply 
in summer for both navigation and irrigation. The Débris Com- 
mission, of which he is an able and useful member, is authorized 
by thelaw creating itto investigate and report on the feasibility 
and practicability of this scheme. No better work can be in- 
augurated by the Government; and asstorageis possible, onga 
not so favorable, in the Sacramento Valley, I hope some consid- 
eration will be given to the matter. 

Feather River, above Marysville. 

This stream is navigated a portion of the season with small 
boats. A little attention would enable the country around Biggs 
and Gridley, where extensive fruit interests have recently been 
developed, to make profitable use of the privilege thus created. 

Georgiana River. 

An arm of the Sacramento, connecting through the Mokelumne 
with the San Joaquin River. Deep water is obtainable here. 
Removal of snags only necessary to make it navigable. Walnut 
Grove, including animportant part of Sacramento County, would 
be served by this improvement. 

Suisun Creek. 5 

Taps a rich section in Solano County. Present facilities need 

attention. 


OTHER LOCALITIES IN THE STATE—EXAMINATIONS. 


San Francisco Harbor, for remoual of obstructions therein and in the ap- 
proaches thereto, consisting of sunken rocks dangerous to navigation. 
Napa River, between North and South Vallejo, to keep channel open. 


SAN RAFAEL CREEK. 

Harborsof El Moro and Mendocino; and a survey of Crescent City Harbor. 
NEW WORK PROVIDED ON RIVER rige WITH NECESSARY APPROPRIA: 
TIONS. 

Snagging and other necessary work between Tehama and 
Redding, on the Sacramento, $10,000; on the San Joaquin and 
tributaries, above the city of Stockton, a like amount. 

Bear River is placed under similar treatment as that now ac- 
corded the Yuba with beneficial effects. 

On the Mokelumne River snagging is to be extended to 
county bridge at Thornton's. 

Provision is also made in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War for a cut-off to avoid Shanghai Bend in the Feather River, 
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anda double cut-off beginning in Mormon Slough, thence across | Statement of Congressional appropriations for rivers and harbors of Cali- 
Stockton Channel to San Joaquin River to prevent deposit of Jorma—Continued. 
sediment in said channel. 

I will endeavor to secure favorable action on a resolution au- 
thorizing the Committee on Rivers and Harbors to visit the Pa- 
cific coast so that existing and proposed works may be thoroughly 
investigated. The Senate has authorized the Committee on 
Commerce to do this during the coming recess. I promise the 
committee the hearty welcome of California. 

A CONTRAST. 


It is safe to assert thut interests of the magnitude already de- 
scribed would not long remain with precedents already estab- 
lished, or even without them, unattended, if situated east of the 
Rocky Mountains, where not only nature’s water ways are made 
serviceable, but where she has failed to anticipate future needs, 
Shipcanals are constructed. There, impediments in topography 
are annihilated with locks and dams, shifting sands permanently 
restrained,and icy barriers made to conform to the will of man. 
There theincreasing demandsof commerce are anticipated years 
in advance by lowering the depths of channels and increasing 
their width, all in pursuance to a wholesome public policy whose 
gratifying results under an exceptionally able, scientific, and 
economical management has proven that no money appropriated 
by the Government contributes more to the 8 welfare than 

at disbursed in pursuance of the river and harbor laws. 

Why, San Francisco Harbor, yielding millions of revenue, has 
since our admission received the munificent sum of $111,000, 
while the State, in order to meet the necessities of commerce, 
foreign and domestic, has been compelled, at an expenditure 
exceeding $10,000,000, mostly spent in doing that which we have 
for iw done for the harbors of Boston, New York, Phila- 
del , Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, Chicago, Baltimore, 

uth, and an hundred other places, though San Francisco is 
outranked as an exportin; rt by only the three first named. 
Atan expense of over $4,000,000 she has about completed a sea 
wall around the whole water front, which will secure betterand 
safer facilities to marine interests. 

Animmense amount of dredging is made necessary by this 
new system, not only in construction, but in its maintenance. 
II take not, we are building some of these works and do- 
ing the dredging intended to accomplish the same purpose at 
national expense, 

The commercial community of San Francisco could with ab- 
solute justice exclaim: Why this discrimination? Why should 
California create facilities for an extensive foreign commerce, 
a custom-house, a navy-yard, a revenue service, naval and light- 
house establishments, arsenals—one on inland waters—military 
depots and posts, when these very government mcies, fewer 
in number and of much less importance, are made the excuse 
for harbor improvements elsewhere in the United States? 

It is not that we would have you deny these benefits to the 
communities now their recipients, Mr. Speaker, that they are 
referred to, but to call attention to the suggestion that era 
government based on the principles of ‘‘equal rights to all, special 
8 to none,” California should not be subject to ‘equal 

urdens" without the compensating benefitsof ‘‘equal privileges.” 


Statement of Congressional ee Jor rivers and harbors of Cali- 
or. 


cluding |third 5 
1890. 8. 


gresse: 


ot 


b A annual appropriation for San Joaquin River for fourteen years 

Te: Since 1890, $28,750, or an increase of over 40 per cent. 
cHumboldt Harbor was placed under the continuous contract system in 
1892, with authority in the retary of War to enter into a contract for im- 
provement in a sum not to exceed $1,565,115. 


Sugar Experiments in California. 
SPEECH j 
HON. A. CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 28, 1894, 
On the bill (H. R. making a " 
C Culture for the seal year ending Jane o INS. Os ASTE 

Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the provisions of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill of 1893 the Secretary of Agriculture was au- 
thorized to make ee in the production of su cane 
in the swamp lands of the San Joaquin or Sacramento Valleys. 
Prof. E. J. Wickson, one of the professors of agriculture in the 


rnia, was selected to locate the site and as- 

ae charge of operations in behalf of the Department of Agri- 
culture, 

Union Island, in the delta of the San Joaquin River, was chosen, 


University of Califo 


after an examination of soiland climaticconditions. It is acces- 
sible by land and water communication. This location is ad- 
mirable for distribution by steamers of seed cane to all sections 
of the navigable waters of the two valleys, and also for the re- 
turn thereto of the ripe cane, for crushing at the Government 
mill, which will be constructed at the station, for acomplete and 
thorough trial, not only for cane but beets as well. 

There is nowa tract in cane which, so far, is meeting 
all expectations. 

A portion of the site being adapted to the cultivation of rice, 
was utilized for that Purposes the results so far being satisfac- 
"D Sugar beets and flax were also tried. 

r. H. W. Wiley, chemist of the Department, in charge of 
sugar experiments, visited the station last June. He expresses 
himself gratified with the result so far obtained, although he 
mys the planting was somewhat late for that climate. If the 
fall frosts do notinterfere with the ripening process, he believes 
the experiment will be successful. As the calla lily and gera- 
nium flourish unprotected throughout the winter in the vicin- 
ity, it is thought that the cane, a ier plant, will do likewise. 

As to rice, he is positive that it is adapted to that section and 
will prove a profitable erop. 

From an examination of the conditions in the sugar and rice 
rowing sections of the South, L have never entertained any 
oubt of their successful cultivation in California. 

Ilook forward to the time when much of our idle lands and 
unprofitable wheat fields will, from thislittle beginning on Union 
Island and the attention it will command under its efficient 
management, be successfully devoted to the growth of these 
crops, of which in the aggregate we do not produce the quan- 
tity required for home consumption. 

A continuance of these expe: nts should be maintained un- 
til the area of production is sufficient to meet the domestic de- 
mand for sugar, thus keeping in our country $150,000,000 an- 
nually which now goes into foreign hands. 


Protection to Forest Reservations. 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. A. CAMINETTI, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, August 28, 1895, 
On the bill (H. R. 119) to protect public forest reservations. 


Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The objects of the bill, in so far as they pro- 
vide for the preservation of our forests, meet a public necessity, 
especially in the arid and semi-arid regions of the 8 

Our public land policy has always been a mistake, full of 
abuses of the py of the people. The homestead law and 
the location of mineral lands in limited quantities should have 
been the only method of disposition, 

The passage of the timber land law particularly was little 
less than a crime. 

The experience of history for ages pointing to the necessitv 
for their protection for the general welfare, and warning us by 
the desolate wastes caused by a disregard of this public duty 
in the Old World to guard these treasures of nature, should have 
been monene to have defeated this attempt to wrest them from 
the people. 

Commercial timber only, under proper regulation, should have 
been disposed of, the balance, together with the land, retained 
for renewal and constant supply for coming generations. 

The great parks set aside in California, where private inter- 
ests are injuriously affected, should be investigated without de- 
lay. If thereafter it should appear that these private rightsare 
actually uired to carry out the original objects of their cre- 
ation as such, they should be A poen while on the contrary, 
if not needed, a speedy rectification of the boundaries of the 
parks should follow. 

Notwithstanding that the late Capt. A. E. Wood, United States 
Army, inc of the Yosemite Park under detail of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, has repeatedly recommended a change 
of the boundaries, as it incloses about 65,000 acres of ented 
lands, including farms and mines, it has been impossible to ob- 
tain favorable action thereon. 

Objection is urged even where a measure clothes the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with power to act, if after due investigation 
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he believes a change should be made.. That was the fate of a 
bill I introduced the Yosemite Heservation. How- 
ever, the Secretary of the Interior has ordered an investigation 
to be immediately commenced, in which the settlers and people 
affected are to be heard. 

Care should be exercised in making selections of territory for 
these purposes. No lands con mineral, or those capable 
of use for agricultural p , Stock-raising, or any useful oc- 
eupation not contrary to objects aimed at by the establish- 
ment of such park or reservation, should be included therein. 


Arid Lands. 
: SPEECH 
HON. A. CAMINETTI, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 28, 1894, 
.... meemgered inane tr M de ——— ra 
year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes E 2 

Mr. CAMINETTI said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: The subject of irrigation is one that has re- 
ceived careful consideration in the State of California. Prog- 
ress has attended the experiment rated by the provisions 
of what is known as the ** Wright law,” under organiza- 
tions. Itis lerem ium association of the owners of a defined bod 
of land capable of being irrigated from a common source, an 
the eee provided by taxation on the realty of the district. 
In way works of great magnitude of & nature calculated to 
meet the wants of the community are constructed. Authority 
is vested in the organization to transact the ordinary business to 
acquire water rights and privileges, construct n canals, 
issue bonds, ete. Quite a number are in full operation and gen- 
erally have met with success. 

The growing interest in this question in Congress is gratifying 
to those who represent arid sections of the country. 

The proposition to donate 1,000,000 acres of land to each of 
the public land States under pepe limitations and guards is 
evidence that at last the country is awakened to a conception 
of the fact that . for homes for the e on the 

ublie domain are difficult to obtain in any large number except 

the arid and semi-arid regions, and that to make them serve 
the purposes of settlement something must be done to provide 
irrigating facilities. 

It is well, Mr. S er, that if we are to enter into this work 
we should caref avoid the mistakes made when other land 
grants to States and individuals were enacted into law. 

With this object in view the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Public Lands has restricted the operation of the 
donation so that the fate that has befallen many of its predeces- 
sors will not again abuse the liberality of the people. 

In this era of great undertakings and extensive combines 
some people sneer at a plan involving only a million acres of 
land which in turn must be disposed of to actual settlers in lim- 
ited quantities. The amount is sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, if the various States will in good faith proceed to solve 
what to them is an important matter. 

Another step at this session to aid in this work will be found 
in the agreement reached under the bill to permit the sale of 
Storage reservoir sites on unentered public lands under certain 
conditions. The objects of a bill introduced by me to enable 
irrigation districts in California to secure the use of storage 
sites for irrigation, mining, or other useful 1 has prac- 
tically been agreed upon, as the following will show: 


SEC. 5. That any State, or any county or district organization duly or- 

under the laws of any State or tory, may apply for any of the 

stor: reservoir sites, not reserved by the United States, situated on un- 

entered public lands, for the ne of water for ^ , Or 

other useful p . whereupon the Secretary of the Interior set 
aside and withdraw from 


blic sale or other dispositi h site i 

c oro : on 8 or That 
onmen 
the completion of the works thereon for a period of two years shall forfeit 
all Mul and privileges thereto, together with all improvements, to the 
Uni States: And provided further, That mineral lands shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this act. 

Under existing laws State, county, or district governments can 
not purchase land direct from the Government. Numerous sites 
existin the mountain regions of California and throughout the 
arid sections suitable for storage purposes, which, if the section 
Ihave read becomes a law, be an important uisition to 
the people and a great aid in the development of irrigation en- 


terp 
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The Tariff. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JOHN DE WITT WARNER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, August 28, 1894. 


On the bill (H. R. 4804) to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARNER said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall avail myself of the general leave to 
print, not to reiterate my own views—for I doubt if thereis any- 
one to whom they would be of interest who does not already 
know them—but rather to add here my hearty ‘‘Amen " to ideas 
expressed more forcibly and happily than I am able to voice 
them, and which I quote: 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S LETTER. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, August 27, 1894. 

My DEAR SIR: Since 5 conversation I had with you and Mr. CLARKE of 
Ala afew days Mm to my action upon the tariff bill now be- 
fore me, I have EN subject further and most serious consideration. 
The result is I am more settled ry 22 in the determination to allow 
the bill to become a law without memana 

When the 5 of legislation Which i it was hoped would ou 

ocratic ideas 


Dem of tariff reform was lately entered ln egal Done 
was further from anticipation than a res ch I a ae not 
promptly an enthusiastic: indorse. 
It is, x with a feeling of the utmost disappointment that [submit 


to a denial of this Mv. 
Ido not claim to be better than the masses of my party, er pum 


avoid ility which, on account of the 
ought to asa mem of the rent ui nna — pom ——.— wii i 
DAD myself to be separated from my 
— A by my veto of tariff legislation whi deem EUER P 


to Democratic effort. But there are 


chargeable to Democratic efort, But there aro provisione 

crudities E PEDEM th tiie MER or REO ENT EE kind. Se 
sides, there were, as you and I well know, incidents accompan the 
sage of the bill 2 ugh the Congress which made every 

former unha e influences surrounded it in its Mer LI and i 
terfered with 2 Anal construction w. ought not to be or tol- 


erated in Democratic tariff-reform counsels. 


tthe 
& vantage ground from which must be 
— operations against protected monopoly and gov- 


ace . the rank and file of the Democratic party who be- 
reform and who know what it is, who refuse to accept the re- 
— A this bill as the close of the war, who are not blinded to pre that 


ice of protection, and who have marked the places where the 
oe, z ne of treason has blasted the councils of the brave in their hour 


INFLUENCE OF THE TRUSTS. 


The trusts and combinations—the communism of a eee machina- 
Ign have prevented us from re: the success we Geserved, should not 
be forgotten nor forgiven. We shall recover from our astonishment at 


their exhibition of power, and if then the question is forced upon us whether 
they shall submit to the free legislative will of the people's re pe 
accept 


orshalldictate the laws which the people must obey, we 
settle that issue as one involving the integrity and safety of 
stitutions. 

Llove the principles of true Democracy because they are founded in 
triotism and upon justice and Mares toward all 2 I am proud of 
my y organization because it is orm ed E LE persistent 
in the enforcement of its principles. Therefore I of the ef 
forts made by the House of Representatives to su 

by further legislation and to have engra 


I cannot be 
dation of lo 
ognized in 


discloses the fact that both might have been made free by the annual sur- 
render of only about $700,000 of unnecessary revenue. 


IMPORTANCE OF FREE RAW MATERIALS. 
Iam sure that there is PEENE tention und 
tal 


influence is so far-reaching tha: . te and benefi- 
cent scheme „..... p% 
When we give to our manufacturers free raw materials we unshackle 


en and ingenuity, and these will open the doors of fo: 
meer 0 Cne TOTON OE ORE eie yy ter et ty for the contin- 
remunerative employment of American 
by their freedom from tariff the cost of 
— a 


pend 1 5 m 8 the benefit of thao reduced "pra 
eir man are uM e e consumer against the exaction of in- 
erdinate profits. 


cien Spon eie nem pnr w materials and a just and fearless rogula- 
tion and reduction of the tariff to meet the changed conditions would carry 
e every Hee ede ed rer rendum ofincreased comfort and cheaper 


THE STRUGGLE SHOULD BE CONTINUED. 


The millions of our countrymen who have fought bra’ and well for 
tariff reform should be exhorted to conttnue the — bo — (n 
to open warfare, € constantly guarding against the 


heartedness tn their 
Tariff reform will 250 settled until itis honestly and fairly settled in 
the interest and to the benefit of a patient and long-suffering people. 


Yours, v truly, 
wi 2 GROVER CLEVELAND. 
Hon. T. C. CATCHINGS. 


CHAIRMAN WILSON'S SPEECH. 


The honor to which you summon me to-day is not a new one for me to re- 
celve at your us hands. many times has it come to me in the 
past—never coldly 2 — grudgingly—that I should 


5 
your a val and 


come, 
comes at 


calied Y^ der for the f 
tive was Mp render for Arte 
mocratic 


Srnie your re; 
Democratic ples and the fulfillment of De: 

It is no mock affectation—for no could bemore blamew: or crim- 
inalon my part on this occasion—but simple candor which 1s due from 


me to you, when Isay that but for what seemed a duty and a call growing 
out of that Ishould gladly ask at your hands an honorable dis- 
charge from er public service, and on to take my 
again in the ranks of the militant and ever-faithful Democrats of 
Congressional district. 


In other cam 
of 


ace once 
Second 


contest, and no effort 
hustings, as many of the people as I can. 
M uiu FIGHT FOR TARIFF REFORM, 


e itt from the backs 
and 


— dior the Democratic had 1 
mission ii om IM peopl wer and eee to Bar By T 
Matlves of the peo peer ve themselves ear- 
t work they were at es cheered and en- 
m pir by their gr d loader. who, for eight ears in defeat and victory, 
in movement for tariff reform. e he scrupulously n 
th the work of those rowing ha with the reform L 
M EN AAA WIE ol Sausap 
on which we had come into e should be m in the enter anl 
spirit and that the — of reduced and just taxation should qin the 
and honestly secured can people. 


A GREAT WORK. 
In this . work your own Representative, thanks to your kindness in 
public was an im 


to the 


granting long portant and most 
nation of 70,000,000 people, unsurpassed in worth 2 ound 

on o e. uns wort tude 
variety of * rra m and commercial interes: purge m 


ts, to ly from 
that system, to replace class exaction by public taxation, privilege by VY ual- 
ity, to 5 ey the burden of tbe people, secure larger rewards for the 
bor and r play for thelr industry, without being appalled by the 
ness of the trust committed to him, and the thickening difficulties 
TN. of its successful ormance. 
o man could wo: ly approach such a work without putt away from 
him any pe ambition and any selfish concern for own polit- 
1cal future. oman could hopefor any measure of real success who was 
not willing to devote to such a task every power of body and mind, with an 
ve. | strengt 9 for strength and wisdom from the unfailing source of 
5 an om. 

I can not ciaim to have arisen to the full height of this duty, but I have 
never faltered in the belief that you, my friends and constituents, expected 
and desired me to enter upon my work in t| uu pus) and in this spirit to 
persevere to its close. I knew that you were t: reformers without reser- 
vation; I knew that the Democrats of West Virginia were not protection- 
ists for West Virginia and reformers and free-tradersfor other States. But 
even if I had known otherwise I should not have gone aside one step from 
what was to me the clear pathway of duty to all the people. 


A VARYING STRUGGLE. 


You know, for you have followed with watchful interest the ms hís- 

and noar ot our attempt at tariff reform. You have followed with rising hopes 
-— approval the action of the House of soda Ae p the fram- 

e of a measure bearing the badges of Democratic principles 

A pb ht th promised benefits to all the people. You have followed 
with Waele ts opes and ry aisa) prova the tedious and tortuous passage 
of that bill through the Senate ve seen that despite a nominal Dem- 
that body, the great trusts and monopolies were still 
as neve a done under Republican rule in some 
— important ules. The burden ou is the same whether 
or a Republican hand as amanuensis, but tas 


the 


E 1s infinitely ter when th: hi pu the commission 
wrong to you grea n those who bear CO; 
your own party thus prove faithless to 


to its highest duties. 
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I need not recite to you the successive steps, the material and baneful alter- 


ations h w the House bill quietly A into a law yes 
0! 


the President, who was 


m without the ture and approv 
— — e reform, and who anticipated as the signal 
ph and historic achievement of his ion the privilege of 


MERLO OP OOO RE 
You know by what influences this was brought about. The country 
and history will 


failure may not 
plete triumph of comm 

passage of the House bill would have been. 

THE PEOPLE AROUSED. 


best efforts of the ows to reduce their own taxation. They have seen it 
5 — bone iim or weeks, and have heard its representatives boldly de- 
are 


vanish its sister 
port. 
cture. Withallits mani- 


strength porary 

and more complete overthrow, and withits overthrow 
brood of monopolies that are strong through its sup 
But, my friends, thereis a brighter side to this 
fold failures, its final retention of many pro’ ve duties, its objectionable 
sugar schedule, and its excessive duties on cottons and woolens and metals, 
the new bill carries in it very substantial relief to the people, and must be 
ted as a substantial of thorough and progressive tariff re- 
ing, cheaper tools, cheaper pottery, and many 

e people. 


commerce with those nations that buy our for- 
ucts, and uently better markets for our farmers. It means 
a transfer of someof the burdens of government from what goes out for the 
daily purchase of the n es of life to that which comes 1n over and 
above the amount needed for such purposes If we denounce some of its 
duties and d ie because what may be much lower than the duties and 
rates of the Mc ey bill are yet enormities in a Democratic bill. 
A VANTAGE GROUND GAINED, 


But, as the President well said, we have gained a vantage ground, from 
which we shall continue to shell the camp of cerros e day of mad 
tection is over in this country: McKinleyism disappear asa dark and 


before the 
ublic mori age n qe Ihave dwelt at some 
ch are naturally and properly 

ttocon- 


mings our own 
principles and professions. We have a right to hold our own faithless serv- 
ants to the bility which duty and party fidelity placed upon them. 
But all this does not imply dissatisfaction with our own party as a whole, 
or distrust as to its me: and intentions, lf the closeness of the vote in 
one House of Congress gave ity for a few to combine the 
ple and all the rest of their party and obstruct its faithful efforts to re- 
eem its pledges, the overwhe mass of the Democrats in the country 
are subject to no just crí ey have kept the faith. They have been 
true to their peter We * ourselves denounce or bitterly condemn 
those that failed in this t. e are not, therefore, subject to condemna- 
tion our opponents. It we have done less in the way of relie the 
pope $ burdens than we had hoped and promised, they would have done 
nothing at all. If we have anywhere uncovered a trust and found it too 
strong for complete dislodgment in the first attempt, we have never failed 
to find them sturdíly and solidly arrayed foritsdefense. The weapons with 
which monopoly has fought they have for and tempered and 8 
The entrenchments and fortresses behind which privilege has shielded itself 
from our attack they have builded for it, stone by stone and 2 VA 
stronghold. [Cheers and quousque appisuse.]-- Hon. William L. on to 
hís nominating convention, August 28, 1 


Such, sir, are the leaders, such the plan of cam , and 
such the causes in which we are enlisted—not for three months 
or three years, but for the war,” till we have fought to a finish. 


Forfeiture of Unearned Land Grants. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OFINDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 11, 1894. 


The House having under consideration the bill (B. R. 121) to amend an act 
to forfeit certain lands heretofore granted for the purpose of aiding in the 
„ of railroads, and for other purposes, approved September 29, 


Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. SPEAKER: This subject first seriously attracted the at- 
tention of Congress in the Forty-seventh Congress. At that 
time every one of these grants for the completion of these roads 
had gu cese except one. That was the grant to the Texas Pa- 
cific. e greatest of the grants, the one more affected by leg- 


islation than any other,and the one more affected now than any 
other, was the Northern Pacific. The subject of the forfeiture 
of these.grants was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
and that committee made an adverse report. The minority ol 
the-committee, the Democratic members, joined in a report in 
assistance of the forfeiture of these grants. This was at the 
first session of the Forty-seventh Congress, and this contest has 
been going on ever since, and the House over and over again, 
since the Forty-seventh Congress, has passed this measure in 
substantially the same terms as it is now before the House. 

I submit that in view of the law declaring that these lands 
should revert if the terms of the law were not complied with, 
in view of the persistent action of the House of Representa- 
tives demanding the forfeiture of these grants, no purchaser 
could fairly claim that he had made a purchase of these lands 
in good faith. And yetin the passage of the act of 1890, dur- 
ing the existence of the Fifty-first Congress, it was insisted that 
notwithstanding the fact that persons had purchased these lands, 
especially along the Northern Pacific, with the full knowledge 
of the determination of at least one branch of Congress to de- 
clare the forfeiture, and with the full knowledge of the law, 
and that the time for the completion of the had expired, 
that still it would be fair to secure to the extent of 320 acres to 
each purchaser the lands he had purchased. 

That was regarded then bya ublican Senate and a Re- 
publican House as giving to the ipee ie the advantage of the de- 
mand of justice. Yet now gentlemen are asserting that it is 
acting in bad faith if Congress declare a forfeiture, reserving 
the same principle of exemption of 320 acres from the effect of 
the forfeiting act. 

There has n amarvelous change in the history of the great 
party which has controlled the affairs of the country for thirty 
years. I was much struck to find in looking over an old docu- 
ment the other day thatin the very elementary gatherings of 
the Republican ty at Pittsburg this very wise and humane 
resolution was adopted, which had a great deal to do with bring- 
ing the Republican party into power: 


Resolved, That the public lands of the United States belong tothe 


le and 
Should not be sold to individuals nor granted to corporatio t Bhould 
be held as a sacred 


u 
trust for the benefit of th 
in limited quantities to landless settlers. ere as should be ernen 

What a lofty sentiment! 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And a sentiment which has 
not been carried out to a very large extent. — 

Mr. HOLMAN. What a lofty sentiment; and it is largel 
upon that that the Republican party came into power. And 
now they are standing by corporations that have forfeited all 
their claims and all their rights, and brought about a state of 
3 in this country which no other causes all combined 
have had the effect of producing. Why, these landless men wog 
come here with patents in their hands—old George Clay, o 
Iowa, and others—are marching up and down the aisles of this 
Capitol, holding up their patents and pointing out the infamous 
injustice which this railroad land-grant system has brought 
upon citizens of the United States. I shall never forget, no 
matter how long I shall live, that old citizen of Iowa A f 
to a great crowd of people here in the Rotunda of the Capitol. 
Here is my patent for lands, for lands that have been awarded 
to a railroad corporation; lands sold to me; patented to me; 
where my wife and children are buried; where I have spent 
nineteen years of my lífe; and yet now, by a decision of the Su- 

reme Court of the United States, it is awarded to the Des 
Moines Railroad Company." $ 

Mr. DOLLIVER. And hundreds are in the same situation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Hundreds! Why,thousands are in thesame 
situation; and Congress will be engaged for twenty years to 
come in adjus ese accounts with citizens of the United 
States and their children who have been robbed of their posses- 
sions by this infamous policy of granting our public lands to 
corporations. 

I see my friend from Oregon is noticing this debate. The 
Northern Pacific delayed the commencement of the construc- 
tion of its road for years. It delayed it until from the west 214 
miles had been constructed eastward by private enterprise. 
The great lines of railroads were stretching out from the Mis- 
sissippi River to thatgountry. The country was settled up. 
Still the road delayed and delayed and delayed, and asked for 
an extension of time. An extension of time was granted and 
grantedand granted; and yet, when the time finally expired for 
the completion of that road, more than 32,000,000 acres of land 


were claimed in Oregon—a territory larger than that of the 
great State of Ohio; and that land that in the main is to be se- 
cured to the railroad corporation by the failure of this measure. 
Len CANNON of Illinois. Will the gentleman allow me a 
question? 
Mr. HOLMAN. Inamoment, While this was going on the 
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citizens of Oregon and the citizens of my friend’s state [Mr. 
"WILSON of Washington] were appealing to a ned yaar after 
year to declare a forfeiture of this grant and to permit private 
enterprise to construct this road. Yet they are to have this 
32,000,000 acres of land; 3,000,000 of it inthe State of Montana, 
I have been told by gentleman from that State, is the most val- 
uable mineral land in this country. nod sale that they made 
of the 20,000,000 or 30,000,000 acres of land (and all those rights, 
of cours», are protected in this bill) contains this clause: 

That the railroad co; ation retains the right to enter upon the lands to 
inquire into the state of the mineral and ores beneath the soil. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. And the Supreme Court de- 
cided that case against them in the last two days. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Did they decide that clause to be void? 

Mr. McRAE. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. WILSON of Washington. They made some decision. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Thatreservation is madeinevery one of these 

tents. Imperial fortunes have been builtupon that grant. It 
— been the motive of sending agents all over Europe to bring 
people to settle on the homestead lands, not the railroad lands, 
to increase their business. The condition of things transpiring 
now is the outgrowth of thissystem of legislation. Congress has 
broughtthese people here whoare disturbing the public peace and 
threatening our institutions. I do not think in the whole legis- 
lative history of the world an instance has ever occurred where 
less consideration should be had for the men to be affected by 
this measure of legislation or any corresponding legislation. 

DUM to the gentleman from Illinois. 

r. CANNON of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman this 
question. If whether when he was chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands, or at any other time, a bill was passed by the 
House or presented by the gentleman recommending and ap- 

roving the forfeiture of what is known as earned or unearned 
ds. Toillustrate: Take the Northern Pacific, beginning at 
Duluth and extending substantially to the Pacific Ocean, did 
the gentleman take the position, and did he fully approve of 
the forfeiture so far as that road was concerned of all the land? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman refers to the act of 1890? 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. Oh, no. I am speaking of a bill 
that passed under the gentleman's lead—that passed the House. 

Mr. HOLMAN. We passed this bill. There have only been 
three propositions ever before Congress upon the subject. One 
was a bin declaring the forfeiture of alllands upon the ground 
of there uaving been a failure to complete the railroad in the 
time prescribed by law, and that Congress had the right and it 
was its duty to declare a forfeiture of the whole. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. That was the gentleman's position, 
was it not? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That was not my position. Inasmuch as 
these roads were to be completed in sections—that principle a 
plies to every one of them—they were then entitled to the lands 
M such section was completed, and they were not entitled 
to them until then, notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme 
Court. I always held that when they earned the land they were 
entitled to receive it. 

Mr. WILSON ot Washington. 
miles? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Twenty miles. 

The other bill you posee in the Fifty-firstCongress. Thatwas 
simply a bill declaring the forfeiture of lands not coterminous 
with any part of the then completed road; and that was intended at 
the time. I see the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HOPKINS] is not 
present. The aim of our friends was, if possible, by implication 
toconfirm the Northern Pacificgrant. That corporation was the 
great powerin this House at that time, and it is the great power 
moving in this matter now. But that was all confirmed, inas- 
much as the road had been built 214 miles eastward on the track 
of the line of the Northern Pacific road. Now, you simply de- 
clared that forfeited, and the Northern Pacific Railroad people 
believed that to have it forfeited by implication would be a con- 
firmation of the balance of the grant. ey did not want to con- 
struct the road on this 214 miles east of Portland, Oregon. It 
was a railroad constructed by private enterprise. They were 
carrying their road across the Cascade Mountains furthernorth. 

I want to say in this connection, I did say by way of argument 
in the House, in the Fitty-first Congress, that if that bill passed 
declaring a forfeiture of à fragment of land that the railroad 
company did not want as to the 214 mileson the west end of the 
road, the passage of that law, in my judgment, would prevent 
further legislation. I presented that by way of an argument 
against the measure. But even that bill contained a provision 
without which I did not believe it would go through : 

SEC. 7. That nothing in this act shall 
d hyd for ht of the United States A MEN dT N E 


y 
em in the first section forfeited for any failure, 
to comply with the conditions of the grant. y past or future, 


97 


Whenever they completed 25 


XXVI 


Mr. NORTHWAY. That was stricken out in the Senate. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes; that was stricken out in the Senate. 
The question went to conference, and the conference yielded 
that provision, and at a late hour the measure was forced 


through the House without that provision in it. 

Mr. ED. How was it forced through the House"? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill as reported to the House contained 
that provision; as passed by the House it contained that pro- 
vision. There were gentlemen here at that time who would 
never have voted for the bill—I think the gentleman from Illi- 
nois would not have doneso—had it not contained that provision. 
The whole country would have been exasperated at such a com- 
plete abandonment of the rights of the United States to secure 
atleastan appeal to the courts of justice as to the validity of 
the law which we might enact. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. As the bill passed Congress, that pro- 
vision was stricken out? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Les; that provision was stricken out in con- 
ference. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. 
man chairman of the Committee on Public Lands? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Forty-ninth, I believe, and the Fiftieth. 
In the Forty-eighth, the Forty-ninth, and the Fiftieth Congresses 
—straight along—this same measure was e the House 
and carried through; and I want to say to gentlemen on this side 
it has always been distinctly a Democratic measure a measure 
of Democratic policy, and has received honorable support gen- 
erally on the otherside. In the Forty-eighth, the Forty-ninth, 
and the Fiftieth Congresses this measure was passed by the House; 
but heretofore it has been steadily defeated by the Senate. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman allow me a single remark? 
Iwas impressed yesterday by the argument that in the bill 
heretofore enacted on this subject, the Government has passed 
upon this question as to a large parron of these lands, and that 
the lands have passed into the hands of innocent purchasers. 
That has struck me as being a very important point—a point 
based upon what has taken place since the passage of the bill by 
the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I find by the report of the railroad commis- 
sioner the following state of facts as to the Northern Pacific road: 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


This company was chartered in 1864. The road was begun in July, 1870, 
and open: 


tion, and Pasco Junction are the land-grant termini. 
The records of the General Land Office show that to June 30, 1893, there 
had been patented to the company— 


„534, 699. 28 

1, 453, 043. 66 

151, 334. 00 
5, 363, 423. 07 

The records of the General Land Office also show that 8,946,400 acres of 
railroad indemnity lands, located in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Dakota. Mon- 
tana, Idaho, aree pire and Oregon, have been restored to the public do- 
main; and that by a decision of the Commissioner dated September 13, 1886, 
affirmed by the Secretary of the Interior, 32,400 acres of the grant, located in 
Washington, have also been restored. 

The report of the company shows that to June 30, 1893, the total number 
of acres received by patent was 2,028,527.50, and by certification 20,927,623.77, 
a total of 22,356,201.27 acres. 

Mr. PENCE. From what is the gentleman reading? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Fromthe reportof the Commissionerof Rail- 
roads. He states that by the act of Congress approved July 2, 
1864, there were granted to this company by the Government 
of the United States 47,000,000 acres of land in aid of the con- 
struction of their road. The number of acres actually granted 
was something like 1,000,000 acres more: but some of those lands 
have been lost, so that the Commissioner is justifiable in putting 
the round amount at 47,000,000 acres. Twenty-two million three 
hundred and fifty-six thousand two hundred and seven acres 
have been patented to the company. The number of acres dis- 
posed of is stated as follows: 

There had been disposed of for cash 8,388, 588.03 acres; the total cash re- 
ceipts from all sales had amounted to 882,718,974. 14, and there remained out- 
standing, on account of time sales, the sum of $5,079,651.77, principal and in- 
terest. The receipts of the land P seat for the year amounted to 
$1,660,224.66, and the nses to $577,643.82. 

The main line of r extends from Ashland, Wis., to Portland, Oregon, 
and from Pasco to WallulaJunction, Wash., a distance of 2,136.24 miles. B 
the addition of branch lines and spurs, the mileage is increased to 4,622. 
ano are also 686.60 miles of sidings, or a total length of track of 5,374.03 

It will be seen that the whole amount of money which that 
company had received for the comparatively small portion of 
land they had s01d— 8,000,000 of acres—was nearly $38,000,000. 

Is it at all surpreni with the great body of this wealth re- 
maining untouched—an area equal almost to the States of Ohio 
and Indiana combined—independent of improvements—land 


In what Congress was the gentle- 
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: which has been made the basis of great mor engagements— 
isit at all surprising, gentlemen, that millio are springing 
up in this country by act of Congress? And yet we higgle over 
the attempt to restore to the public domain what we can prop- 
erly restore of these lands. 

s the hammer fell. 

.HOLMAN. I would like to have about two minutes more. 

Mr. McRAE. I yield to the gentleman that time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lask only time enough to have read a declara- 
tion of principlesadopted on thissubject by the Democratic mem- 
bers of this House on the 2lst of January, 1884. Idesire the Clerk 
8 e from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the resolutions then 

0 ; 

r. WILSON of Washington. 'That is not the Democratic 
platform adopted in convention. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This is the platform upon which many gen- 
tlemen have been elected to this House; and I find onlooking 
over the negative vote upon the adoption of those resolutions 
that but one gentlemen who voted against that declaration re- 
mains on this floor; and yet those resolutions were adopted but 
a short time ago. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ji PUBLIO LANDS. 

Mr. HOLMAN, I move to suspend the rules and adopt the resolution which 
I send to the desk. 

9 $ 2 Ç 2 v = 


The Clerk read as follows: 

** Resolved, That in the judgment of this House all the public lands here- 
tofore granted to States and corporations to aid in the construction of rail- 
roads, so far as the same are now subject to forfeiture by reason of the non- 
fulfillmentof the conditions on which the grants were made, ought to be de- 
clared forfeited to the United: States and restored to the public domain. 

“ Resolved, That it is of the highest public interest that the laws touching 
the public lands should be so framed and administered as to ultimately se- 
cure freehold therein to the greatest number of citizens; and to that endall 
laws facilitating speculation in the public lands or authorizing or permit- 

the entry or purchase thereof lace bodies ought to be re „ and 
all of the pande lands adapted to ture (subject to bounty grants and 
those in of education) ought to be rese; for the benefit of actual and 
pane fide settlers, and disposed ot under the provisions of the homestead laws 


to effect the views expressed in the 


foregoingresolutions; that said committee authorized to report such 
bilis at time, subject only to revenue and aves prance bills, and the 
same shall in like er be entitled to consideration.’ 


Mr.HOLMAN. When those resolutions were adopted there 
were 96,000,000 acres of these lands fairly subject to forfeiture. 

Mr. NORTHWAY. In what Congress was that? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Forty-eighth Congress. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. MCRAE. I reserve the remainder of my time till the 

gentleman from Indiana has consumed his. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I would like to put a question to 
the gentleman from Indiana in reference to the resolutions just 


read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. To whom does the gentleman 


from Iowa [Mr. LACEY] yield? 

Mr. CANNON of ois. I would like a minute to ask a 
question as to a matter of fact. 

Mr. LACEY. I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I want to put a question to the 
gentleman from Indiana. At the time those resolutions just 
read were offered and adopted in the Forty-eighth Congress 
there were, as he states, 96,000,000 acres of unearned lands. 

Mr. HOLMAN. No; I would not say that full, possibly not 
so much—96,000,000 acres would be subject to forfeiture under 
the provisions of the pending biil. In the 1 Con- 
gress there were 32,000,000 acres subject to forfeiture entirely 
unearned—on the Northern Pacific alone. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. I want to find out from the tle- 
man the amount of land that was earned between the Forty 
eighth Con and the of the act of 1890. 

Mr. HO I can not answer that question accurately at 
this moment. 

Mr.CANNONOf Illinois. Thirty or forty million acres? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois. How much? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Isup the effect of this measure would be 
to forfeit about 45,000, acres. I suppose there had been an 
as so called, of about 9,000,000 or more acres during the 

rV 

Mr. CANNON of Illinois, Then, between the Forty-eighth 
Congress and 1890, when the act on this subject was passed, 
about 9,000,000 acres were earned? 

No; I am wrong there, because a large portion of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and a portion of the Southern Pacific Railroad 


are to be considered. 
It would amount to nearly 30,000,- 


Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
000 ucres, would it not? 
Mr. HOLMAN. It would amount to considerably more than 


Ihave mentioned. I have not the exact figures before me. 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM $8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, January 80, 1894. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on thestateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide reyenue for the Government, and for other purposes 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I do not expect to occupy more than twenty 
minutes, and I will ask the Chair as a favor to notify me when [ 
have occupied twenty minutes. 

A few days ago we were informed by gentlemen from New 
York City that the action of the committee in putting a reason- 
abletax on diamonds and a very moderate tax onincomes would 
lose to the Democracy two members of Congress from the city 
of New York. The wires bring us the information, however, 
thatinstead of that prediction being true, one of the members- 
elect, a Democrat, carried his district by 6,387 majority; but, 
worse than that for the predictions indulged in, the other gen- 
tleman, Mr. STRAUSS, has 9,186 majority. [Applause.] So we 
see how the predictions of these croakers turn out, and how little 
they comprehend the real sentiments of the masses of the peo- 
ple. [Laughter.] 

Mr. C man, not having discussed, toany extent, the ques- 
tions now pending, I wish to resume for a moment the discus- 
sion of the question in regard to raw material, for I shall show 
its origin in this House. IasktheClerk to read the letter which 
I send to the desk, which was the first expression in this House 
in favor of raw material and in favor of a reduced tariff on wool. 
It came from my own Congressional district. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LAWRENCEBURG, IND., December 21, 1969. 


My DEAR SIR: I suppose Congress will make some sort of revision of the 
tariff this session. 

Ideem it of vital importance to the woolen manufacturing interests of the 
coun) that the du on wool, dyestuffs; and olive oll be reduced, or in- 
deed wholly removed, and a gene reduction of the duties on manufac- 
tured woolen fabrics of every description to 25 per cent ad valorem. Some 
9 action of this kind must be had soon or the looms of the 


Wil.it ouhavenotalready, examined 
interests in a way that may seem best in your judgment. 
Truly, yours, 
L. B. LEWIS. 
Hon. W. S. HOLMAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr.HOLLMAN. I ask tho Clerk to read the extract I have 
marked on the same e of the Congressional Globe. 

'The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman whose letter has been read is, I think, a 
friend of moderate protection. He has given his opinion on the tarif on 
wool, and his opinion is much more valuable on that subject than my own, 
for it is upon a subject with which, of course, he is more familiar. His opin- 
ion is that the interest of the wool producer would be promoted by a rednc- 
tion of the tarif. He has reached the same conclusion that has been ex- 
pressed by the Commissioner of Revenue, who says in hís report: 

In short, what is now needed to restore prosperity to the woolen indus- 
try isa removal of all duties on the importation of foreign wools and dye- 
stuffs and a general reduction of the duties on manufactured woolen fabrics 
of every description to 25 per cent ad valorem. On this basis the most ex- 
perienced woolen manufacturers of the country assure the Co: oner 
that they can at once extend, diversify, and secure deles d to their busi- 
ness. On this basis the cost of domestic woolen fabrics be so far re- 
duced as to give great relief to the consumer and lead to an immediate and 

y increased consumption, And on this basis only can the woolgrower 
expect any immediate increased demand for his staple product of merino 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, that letter was read nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and read in thisHall. It was the first 
utterance, so far as I remember, on this floor in favor of free 
wool. The colloquy which followed the reading of that letter 
indicated the timidity of the men of thatday. One of my Re- 
publican colleagues pressed upon me the query whether I favored 
that policy or not. I explained that I only presented the views 
of a distinguished gentleman and al ng Republican con- 
nected with manufactures. No gentleman on the floor thought 
proper to take the matter in hand. That was nearly a quarter 
of a yale ago,and yet how strangely results have come about! 
This intelligent gentleman, a New lander and a Republican, 
the superintendent of a large woolen establishment, saw clearly 
that policy must be adopted or the woolen industries of the 

West must go down. 

What followed? Within two years alter that time his t es- 
tablishment, which had its agency in New York, one of the most 
flourishing institutions west of the Alleghany Mountains, went 
down with a crash, as did all of the important woolen industries 
of the West. Now,the test is being made whether or nofree wool 
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with a reduced tariff on the woolen products will be beneficial 
to the country. I think, considering the fact that at the time 
that letter was written wool was paying a high duty, and that 
from that time to this the price of wool has been reduced year 
after year to the sheep industry in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
all the country east of the Mississippl, and largely in the West 
until you reach the farther West—in view of the fact that the 
prices of sheep have been reduced, it does seem to me that it is 
a safe policy on the part of Congress to adopt the measure which 
this House is endeavoring to inaugurate, of free wool, with a 
view to opening up the activity and energy of the industries of 
our country. ae 

I must spend but little time, Mr. Chairman, upon. these inci- 
dental matters; but there are two features in this bill that I do 
notadmire. The general scope and purpose of the bill meet 
with my entire approval. But the provision which places on 
the free list clothing to the value of $250 to each citizen of the 
United States coming back to our country from a foreign port, 
and that other provision which places so-called art—paintings, 
and particularly statuary—on the free list, are the two elements 
of the bill which, as I say, do not commend themselves to my 
approval, Yet they are not of sufficient importance to induce 
me to hesitate to support the measure. The gentleman from 
. ALKER] this afternoon informed the House 
with a loud voice that the rich pay the taxes. That maxim is 
somewhat akin to that other P4 aree that if you will just 
take care of the rich they will take care of the poor; and also 
tothat other one, thata publie debt is a public blessing. There 
are a great many such maxims. If these maxims are to prevail 
may God have mercy on the poor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have all seen—and I use the word 
“all” with emphasis, in view of the large crowd present here 
thisevening [laughter]—I saywe haveallseentwo pictureslately: 
The one a picture of a scene in New York, where such indigna- 
tion is raised at the idea of a tax on wealth. That picture is 
one of a pale, sad-faced woman sitting in a garret sewing upon a 
shirt, for the making of which she is to receive 10 cents; a little 
babe, wrapped in rags, lies in the corner; a little barefoot girl 
is sitting by her side sewing the buttons on the shirt. Every- 
thing in that room is taxed—the poor dress worn by the sad- 
faced woman, the dress of thelittle girl—everything is taxed; 
even the wretched rags that wrap the baby have borne their tax. 

Let us look at the other picture. This scene opens in a region 
of that great city where it is thought that the taxgatherer should 
not make his appearance where it is holy ground, so to speak. 
A gentleman and his elegant wife have just returned from Eu- 
rope. They are owners of your public securities. With them 
they have brought from Florence, Italy, in Parian marble, the 
bust of a bright young girl, a scion of the nobility of Europe. 
Such a bust is now taxed 15 percent. Our bill, gentlemen, places 
it on the free list. A stalwart man is hanging up a great pic- 
ture, that cost 850,000 in Paris. Under the McKinley tariff 
law, so called, the tariff on that picture is 15 per cent; under 
this bill it will come in free. The elegantly robed lady and her 
husband purchased the picture in the most polite city in the 
world—Paris. It is proposed by this bill to allow such pictures 
to come in free. I submit to you, is that right? In the hovel 
nothing isexempt. The furniture of the elegant apartment is 
totally exempt from the burdens of the Government. 

Gentlemen, I do not believe in it; Ido not believe in it; Ido 
not believe in it! I believe that wealth ought to be made to bear 
its reasonable share of taxes, and that the labor of the country 
ought to be exempt as far asisconsistent with public necessities. 

I will come now to the subject which isspecially under consid- 
eration; but, before doing so, I wish, in a very cursory manner, 
to glance at the present supposed condition of our Treasury. It 
is said that there is a deficit, and that there are two practicable 
ways of making it up: one by a tax on sugar which would realize 
forty or fifty million dollars, the other by an income tax. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think the condition of the is-such 
that it ought to worry either the pow Mr. Carlisle (a very 
accomplished financier), or anybody else. We wereina very sim- 
ilar condition in 1872 or 1873. On the 12th of January, 1874, in 
the Forty-third Congress, Mr. Dawes of Massachusetts had 
brought up the subject of a deficit to theattention of the House, 
and Mr. Kelley of Pennsylvania, à member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, had introduced a resolution on the subject. 
On that occasion I submitted tho following resolution: 


Mr. HOLMAN. I ask foraction at this time upon the resolution which I send 
to the Clerk's desk and desire to have read, and I movethat therules be sus- 
ed and the resolution be passed. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
“Kesolved, That in the j 
ased taxation or for an 
and, in view of 


the condition of the natio: the country, this House will reduce 
tions and public expenditures to the lowest point consistent with 


— p 
e proper administration of the Government. 


That resolution was adopted by a vote of 221103. That House, 


though & Republiean House, Congress and the whole adminis- 
tration being Republican, went honestly to work to reduce ex- 
penses, and the expenditures of the Government were reduced 
over thirty millions at that time and no bonds were issued. I 
trust there will be great hesitation on tho part of our present 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue bonds unless the pressure on 
his Department becomes far greater than itis at present, and 
2555 there will not be an increase of one dollar of the public 
debt. 

An increase of the interest bearing public debt by a political 
party in atime of profound peace —I do not believe, gentlemen, 
that our constituents will countenance that. It never has been 
done before. Even in the fearful pressure that was upon your 
Treasury in 1859 that was not done. The Treasury of the United 
States has been on the verge of bankruptcy overand over again, 
yet there has been no increase of the interest bearing public 
debt made by any political party in time of peace, and I trust 
there will be none made at this time. I say this with a full con- 
sideration of the condition in which the Treasury was left by 
the last administration. 

I come now to the subject under consideration, which I shall 
treat very briefly. In 1862 the general internal-revenue act was 
passed, carrying with it also tariff taxation. It is now thirty-two 
years since that law was enacted. The leading conferee pon 
that bill on the part of the Senate was Mr. Fessenden of Maine, 
the ablest man, in my judgment, who has occupied a seatzin 
either the House or Senate in my time, which covers nearly a 
generation. His associates were Senator Harris of New York, 
and, I think, Senator Henderson of Missouri. On the part of 
the House the conferees were Thaddeus Stevens, Mr. MORRILL 
of Vermont (now in the Senate), and myself. The measure had 
undergone a very thorough revision in tho Senate and its provi- 
sions were almost entirely new. Two nearly entirely separate 
and distinct bills went before the conference committee and 
many weeks elapsed during which the whole subject was consid- . 
ered and reconsidered. Oneof the most interesting subjects pre- 
sented, because it was a new subject to all, was the income tax. 

It would not perhaps be proper for me tostate what wassaid in 
the conference, but it is entirely proper for me to mention what 
was not said. [Laughter]. The members of that conference 
were representative men of the two parties, especially Mr. Fes- 
senden of the Senate and Mr. Thaddeus Stevens of the House. 
Youall know how high those two gentlemen stood in the con- 
fidence of the Republican party. Now, during that long and 
tedious discussion, covering some weeks, no gentleman even 
suggested any doubt as to the propriety of the form of taxation 
embodied in the income tax. There was not the slightest inti- 
mation that it was more inquisitorial than any other tax; there 
was no suggestion that it was a tax upon energy or enterprise. 
The only question that was discussed during the entire period 
in relation to the income tax was whatamount of income should 
be exempt from taxation and what should be the rates of taxa- 
ation. Times then were very different from what they are now. 
The young gentlemen who hear me can scarcely realize the dif- 
ference between the condition of their country then and now. 
At that time wealth was well diffused throughout the country, 
and the principal question discussed was what should be the 
exemption. 

At first it was suggested at a higher amount of exemption 
than was finally adopted, but in view of the fact that the estates 
ue this N were pretty generally equal that did not amount 

much. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has consumed twenty 


minutes. : 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iwillhave to intrench upon the other ten. 
While very few were rich, very few were poor, so that finally 
$600 exemption was deemed a reasonable and fair exemption. 
Now it is proposed to make it $4,000; and the exemption now 
proposed is just about in parity, in ner di with the exemption 
ofthirty-two years ago; so that I have noo jection tothat point. 
Six hundred dollars was the amount of exemption fixed; and 
when that point was reached the rate was readily fixed at 3 per 
cent up to $10,000, which was a very large income at that iod; 
and 5 per cent above $10,000. I have said, gentlemen, that you 
can hardly realize, until you have studied the history of the 
country, What has been brought upon the country in thirty-two 
years—a condition where the wealth has enormously incrensed 
and been so fearfully concentrated. Then it was ek 
think that the imposition of the tax should commence at 2 per 
cent up to $10,000, and above that it ought to be at least made 
10 per cent, and that would be very moderate indeed. 

I have before me an old and venerable authority, one to which 
gentlemen on this side will listen, Iam sure. It was called to 
my attention by my friend from Kansas [Mr. DAvVIs], and I am 
very much o d to him forit. It is to be found the first 
volume of Bancroft's History of the Constitution of the United 
States, one of the most 8 of all works, the great winding 
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up of a great literary life on the pari of that gentleman. It 
plies an extract from a letter of Thomas Jefferson, who was 
writing from France. This is the passage to which I wish to 


call the attention of the young gentlemen around me. He goes 
on to say: 

That the descent of of every kind therefore to all of the children, 
or to all the brothers and ters or other relations, in equal degree, is a 
politic measure and a practical one and another means of silently les- 
sening the inequality of property is to except all from taxation below a cer- 
tain point and to tax the her portions of property in geometrical pro- 
gression as they rise. 


Gentlemen, you will find very few wiser expressions than that. 
That is the remark of Thomas Jefferson, who lives higher in 
the affection and esteem of the people than any except one that 
ever occupied a great position in this country. 

Mr. PENCE. If the gentleman will pardon me there, that 
language of Mr. Jefferson plainly sustains the graduated income 
tax? 


Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, very clearly. I agree with my friend 
upon that. I think there ought to be a graduation. how 
3 condensed was that expression by Mr. Jefferson 

en. 

Take another instance. A very interesting paper has been 
published within a few days which you haveall seen, and I must 
regret occupying your attention with it, because you have all 
studied the matter, but I am 2 pre to my constituents as well 
as to this House. It was published in the Political Science 
Quarterly, by Mr. Holmes, whom you are aware is intimatel, 
connected with your census system. He takes the family an 
he finds that 64 per cent of the families of the United States 
live on rented and mortgaged farms and houses, and that this 
64 per cent owns only 9 per cent of the wealth of the United 
States. Jefferson could make no such statement even as to 
France a few years before the Revolution. 

Elimina: those who hold title to their homes, but are loaded down with 
mortgages, there remains 52 per cent of the families of the country who 
are tenants, pure and simple— 

Not so many in France to-day, after this hundred years of 
struggle— 
and who own barely 5 per cent of the wealth. Omitting the detailed classi- 
fications which Mr. Holmes makes we get the sharply contrasting figures 
that 91 per cent of the families of the United States own only 29 per cent of 
the wealth, while in the hands of the remaining 9 per cent no less than 71 
per cent of the wealth of the nation is concentrated. 

You young 8 who are to bear the burden of looking 
after public affairs in future years, how can you contemplate a 
record like this? What an enormity that wealth should bear 
no part of the burdens of the whole country. How can you under- 
stand that wi bud so extraordinary as this has been brought 
about except by improper legislation? Some of you may ask me 
to point out some of the instances where the legislation of this 
country has directly brought about such a condition. Are you 
aware that between the years 1863 and 1870 your Congress, 
through the policy of the Republican party, gave away to a 
handful of men a territory of the most fertile lands on the face 
of the globe MM to eight such States as the State of Indiana? 
Are you astonished, that single instance, that the wealth 
of this country has become so fearf y concentrated during the 
last thirty years? In 1860 the wealth was more diffused than 
now, but since then has ensued a short period of concentration 
such as is unexampled in history. In view of this, can any 
gentleman say that the wealth of the country shall not bear 
taxation? The Government is now mainly employed in the 
protection of property and in the protection of the rights of 

roperty. 
£ And yetitis proposed that gentlemen of more than ample for- 
tunes should bear a less burden of taxes than that borne by the 
great laboring masses of our people. 

Gentlemen, this Republic can notendure upon that basis. You 
must adopt the enlightened policy which has been adopted by a 
government which, when ours wasestablished, was still a mon- 
archy, of which in its present form our Government was the 
creator—the present Republicof France. See how wealth there 
is diffused. how careful is the Government to supply suffi- 
cient money for circulation in every field, so that the people are 
able to carry, com tively 3 and peacefully, the great - 
est national debt the world has yet known, and have paid the 

reatest fine that was ever imposed upon a nation, and have 

one it with comparative ease, simply because wealth is dif- 


fused. 

No greater calamity can come to a people than the centraliza- 
tion of its wealth. is would seem almost impossible except 
You all understand why the wealth of Great 


in a monarchy. 
Britain has increased. This is not owing so much tothe feudal 


mes which the Normans carried into that island, although 
at had much to do with it for a hundred years. It is due to 
excessive taxation. I warn you that the question is simply as 
_ to who shall bear the burden and the extent of the burden that 
vou shall impose. You can not go on increasing your expendi- 
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tures on the basis upon which they are now made. Think 
of it. Since 1875 your current expenses have increased more 
than $200,000,000. In 1875 the annual appropriations were $325,- 
000,000 in round numbers; in 1891 they are $519,000,000. 

Mr. COOMBS How much was m for pensions in 1875? 

Mr.HOLMAN. The amount paid for eere was compara- 
tively small. I believe it did notexceed $60,000,000. Ispeak in 
round numbers; it may have been more than that. Les; I find 
itis more than the amount I have named, but I am not able to 
furnish the exact figures. But I say withouthesitation thatthe 
other current expenses of the Government have increased in as 
great proportion, if not à greater proportion, thau the item of 
pensions. As to these pension appropriations, there is one pe- 
culiar merit about them in addition to their justice which I am 
always glad to recognize: The expenditure Jor pensions is the 
only means by which you diffuse among a large number of 
people the money you improperly draw from their pockets. 

nstead of going into the hands of a few thousand persons, it 

goes into the hands of more than a million almost directly. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. HOLMAN took his seat amid loud applause.] 


The Tariff. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIAN A $ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, January 27, 1894. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 4864) to reduce taxation, to pro- 
vide revenue for the Government, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am exceedingly obliged to my friend from 
Massachusetts for giving me a portion of his time. I listened 
to him with great pleasure yesterday, and was very much grat- 
ified indeed, sir, at the compliment that was paid to him by his 
political opponents as well as by his political friends. 

Ihave sought the floor this evening, Mr. Chairman, simply 
8 an amendment which I wish to go into the RECORD. 
and I will ask that it be read in my time. It is one which will 
not be satisfactory to many gentlemen who are absent, and per- 
haps it will not be satisfactory to some who are present, but it 
embodies a view I wish to express. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Paintings, in oil or water colors, and statuary, not otherwise provided for 
in this act, 30 per cent ad valorem; but the term statuary” as herein used 
shall be understood to include only such statuary as is cut, carved, orother- 
wise wrought by hand from a solid block or mass of marble, stone, or ala- 
baster, or from metal, and as is the professional production of astatuary or 
weds peti perve in good ith or the e e acer 
rated on established 8 solely for educational. philosophical, Literary, or relig- 
ious purpose, or for the encouragement of fine arts, and not intended for 
sale, or for the use or by order of any college, academy, school, seminary ot 
Ce s or public library in the United States, shall be admitted free of 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the importance tome of sub- 
mitting this view and placing it in the RECORD rests upon the 
fact that I have made efforts for many days to obtain a hearing 
on this proposition. 

Three articles that may be classed as especially articles of 
luxury in thiscountry of ours and in all other countries, are jew- 
elry, paintings, and statuary. It is impossible to name in the 
whole round of art and industry any that are comparable with 
these as articles of special luxury for the adornment of the 
homes of persons possessing ample fortune. 

An effort was made on yesterduy to reduce the vad on dia- 
mond jewelry, which is now 15 per cent under the McKinley 
law, to 10 per cent. The House, with a spirit which was ex- 
ceeding! commendable, increased the duty from 15 to 30 per 
cent, af I have never witnessed in this House a vote that grati- 
fied me more than that one, for I knew that a large number of 
gentlemen present were anxious to sustain the Committee on 
Waye and Means in all their movements with reference to this 
bill. 

Under the tariff law of 1883, following the precedents, these 
articlesof supreme luxury were placed at a fairly high tariff —30 
per cent. The McKinley bill passed the House without placing 
any duty on statuary or paintings, but it was explained a day or 
two ago that that was a mistake oroversight. The Senate, how- 
ever, put the duty back at 15 per cent. So it will be seen that 
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the law up to this time, covering forty years, has imposed upon 
these articles of luxury a duty, beginning and continuing with 
80 per cent ad valorem up to the McKinley act, and 15 per cent 
since that law went into effect. 

Now it is proposed to put these articles of luxury, used for 
the adornment of the elegant homes of the fortunate citizens of 
the country, on the free list; and this is the first time in forty 
years of our history when that has been attempted to be done 
deliberately and intentionally, because it has n explained 
that the failure to put a provision imposing a tax on these ar- 
ticles in the tariff act passed by the Fifty-first Congress was an 
oversight, a mistake, and was partially corrected in the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. May I interrupt my colleague? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Is it not the idea of my colleague that 
the great body of taxation should be laid upon luxuries and not 
upon the articles necessarily used by the common people? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certainly. That is the theory of the Dem- 
ocratic party; and does not my friend know that the reason why 
the sentiment of the common people—of whom I claim to be 
one—was exasperated and outraged by the McKinley law was 
because of the discriminations in favor of wealth and wealth 
homes as against the homes of the common people? That bill 
put articles of luxury at a low rate, and it put articles of prime 
necessity at a high rate, and that fact created the remarkable 
political revolution which we witnessed in 1892. 

The Democratic doctrine on this subject from the beginning 
is better expressed in the Walker law of 1846 than anywhere 
else; and it 19 been, and I hope will always be, that the wealth 
of the country should bear a fair proportion of burdens; that the 
wealth of the country, the property of the country, being the 
main object of governmental protection, the property and in- 
terests thus protected and encouraged ought to bear their fair 
share of the burdens of Government, and that labor should be 
lightly taxed. That has been the Democratic doctrinefrom the 
times of Jefferson down to the present, and it was the departure 
from that great principle, which had been acquiesced in by the 
statesmen of former years, that rendered the McKinley law so 
complete a failure and caused the great political revolution of 
1892. 

In further illustration of the view I am presenting, take the 
ordinary prints and lithographs which embellish the homes of 
the plain people of this country. I do not know how the gentle- 
men I have the honor to address this evening adorn their homes, 
or how their wives adorn them. I observe that most of them 
are young men, and perhapssome of them have no wives [laugh- 
ter], but go into the ordinary homes of this country and you will 

enerally find the walls adorned with prints and lithographs. 

ow, do Dn know what duty is imposed on those articles by the 
nding bill? They bear a duty of 25 per cent; yet Parian mar- 
le statuary, costing hundreds and thousands of dollars, the pic- 
tures of the old mastersand of the great modern artists,costing 
hundreds and thousands of dollars are placed on the free list! 
Here the hammer fell.] 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McETTRICK] has twenty minutes of his time Weng xu 

Mr. McETTRICK. r, Chairman, the other gentlemen to 
whom I had promised to yield a portion of my time have not ar- 
rived, and I suggest that the gentleman from Indiana | Mr. HOL- 
MAN] EESAN much of what remains of it ashe may desire. 

Mr. HOLMAN, Iam very much pas ben to my friend, but I 
have only a few words to add. I have called the attention of the 
Committee on Ways and Means to this subject, and have pleaded 
with them not to compel the Democracy to go before their con- 
stituents with a record like this; but my efforts have been with- 
out avail. I do not believe in this idea that favored interests 
should be protected by Congress under any cona tuoni yet here 
we have protection of the wealthiest classin the country against 
bearing their properand reasonable share of taxation, and that, 
of course, necessarily imposes greater burdens upon men of 
moderate means and upon the laboring peonie of the country. 

I am told, Mr. Chairman—I do not know anything about it 
myself,but I am told—that in some of the pala residences of 
this country, especially in the city of New York, statuary and 
N are found to the value of half a million dollars. Now, 

ink of the humble homes of the common people, in New York 
or in the country, adorned, where they are adorned at all, with 
simple lithographic prints, costing perhaps $5 apiece and pey- 
ing a duty of 25 per cent. That little item of $5, with its 25 per 
cent duty added, is quite a tax upon an humble family, and yet 
this bill provides that the owners of great mansions, full of ele- 
gance and luxury, shall be permitted to import costly works of 
art to adorn their halls without paying one cent of duty. 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
interrupt the gentleman from Indiana, I infer from the gist of 
his remarks that he is in favor of an income tax, which I think 
is the most equitable tax that can be imposed. 
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Mr. HOLMAN. e 

Mr. TALBERT of South Carolina. Then I wish the gentle- 
man would give us his views on that subject. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope to do so later. The views which I 
hold on that question are in entire harmony with the views Iam 
expressing now. Intalking with the gentlemen of the Ways and 
Means Committee, all of whom areelegant gentlemen, of fine at- 
tainments, I was met with this question: Do you want to put a 
tax on knowledge, on learning, on education? My answer to 
that question of course is no; and had I been speaking to the 
House of Representatives fifty years ago I should have been in 
favor of admitting, as an exceptional case, not only all books, 
but all articles tending to elevate and improve the minds of our 
people. Ishould have been in favor at that time of the free 
admission of works of art; but the gentlemen who put that ques- 
tion to me obviously misunderstood my position. We admitnow 
free of duty the importation of A in oil and in water 
colors, of statuary, of educational works of art for the schools 
and the colleges of the country. Everything of that kind that 
is required for the instruction and education of the taste of our 
people in the educational institutions of the country are now 
admitted free. That, I take it, is statesmanship; but that is 
provided for, and has been for years. The question before us is 
whether or not the humble homes of the great masses of the 
American 8 which are adorned with igi ey a and chea 
prints, shall A ine upon those adornments a tax of 25 per cent 
valorem on the one hand, while on the other hand the owners 
of palatial residences shall be permitted to import free paint- 
ings and statuary costing hundreds and thousands of dollars. 

hat is the real point, and all there is in it. It will be 
presented all over the country if this bill becomes a law as it is 
now. It will be talked of on every stump all over the whole 
land in the presence of the plain people. They will make the 
contrast between 15 per cent on statuary and paintings and 
35 per cent on lithographs; and on this question in the year 
1892 I saw audiences of the laboring classes more aroused, more 
indignant, more fierce in their condemnation against the wealth 
of the country than I have ever seen on any other subject. Pol- 
iticians sometimes misconceive these matters. In a govern- 
ment like ours, where the burdens should be equal, at least 
where fair play should be shown to labor, where the home of 
the humblest citizen is just as important to the Government as 
the home o: the most wealthy, it seems monstrous that such 
extraordinary discrimination should be made. 

The men who formed this Government would turn over in their 
graves, if it were possible that those bones should become sensi- 
tive to human affairs, that there had been such a falling off in 
the sentiment of equal rights among their descendants as to 
produce a result like this. 

There are, sir, features of this pending measure notso glaring 
in their anti-Democracy as this, to which Ishould desire to refer; 
but inasmuch as I wish to submit some remarks to the House in 
regard to the income tax at an early moment, I will not further 
trespass upon the attention of the committee. [Loud applause. ] 


Indian Appropriation Bill. 
SPEECH 
HON. WILLIAM 8. HOLMAN, 


OF INDIANA, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, June 16, 1894. 


The House beingin Committee of the Whole on the stateof the Union, and 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 6913) making appropriations for 
current and contingent expenses of the Indian ent and fulfi 
treaty stipulations with ous Indian tríbes for thefiscal year ending June 
30, 1805, and for other purposes— 

Mr. HOLMAN said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: On a hasty reading of this amendment it 
strikes me that it contains a number of very excellent popar 
tions, but it is a very radical change in the system of Indian 
schools which has prevailed in this country foragreat many years. 

Since theinauguration of President Grant’s peace policy schools 
have been substantially operated upon the same general system 
during all the intervening period. The oniy radical change that 
has been made since Gen. Grant’s peace policy was inaugurated 
in 1869 was that made by Gen. Morgan, the lute Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs under President Harrison’s Administration. 
He declined to make contracts with boards of the various denomi- 
nations. Of course these boards acted for the various denomi- 
nations. 
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Gen. Morgan, if I understood his policy, insisted u upon making 


contracts with the persons who 
schools, and contraets were made ly, and this Admin- 
istration has d the same line of , and I have before 


Indian children was year 
t the contracts were made 
. eee for. It wil be noticed tha 
porated institutions as Hampton, Lincoln, etc. 
Hampton is in Virginia, and Lincoln is in Philadelphia, Pa. 
This office does not recognize religious corporations or associations, and 
has do dealings with such. 

That is the ground upon which the matter stands, and if there 
is no objection I shall be glad to put in the RECORD a statement 
of the method by which these contracts are made, the questions 
propounded, the answers returned, and the form of the agree- 
ment which is then entered into. 

The documents referred to are asfollows: 


tion of Indian-school contracts for the 


to the 
answers — the following questions are de- 


80 : ————. 
Name in full of the superintendent or ofücer in charge of school with 
whom contract should be made: . 

Kind of school, boarding or aay: 

Capacity for accommodation o pos: ; 

Average attendance of pupils for first three quarters of the year end- 


the year ending June 80, 1804: ——————-. 
State amount of money probably needed for transportation of pupils 


school: ——————. 
This statement should be filled and returned to the Indian Office as soon 


pog LONDON tfully, 
5 í D. M. BROWNING, 
Commissio. 


To emm d 


— 


This agreement, made and entered into this . day of , 1890, by and 
between „tor and on behalf of the United States of America, 
La. Dr rinde first part, and ——— ———, party of the 

Witnesseth: That the said have covenanted 
ts do covenant agree, to and with each other as follows: 

of the second part, tor and in consideration of the 
1 rae ä ee an industrial boarding school at 
. To m manage an indus arding schoola 
during — — commencing —, 189-, the school buildings of said 
school to have a a and the necessary applisnces for the accommo- 


SEES eg uda 

0 e an 
Po number attending the school at say one time not to exce 
rmission from the 


ear ending June 30, 1: be continued in said school as pupils, under 
ints ey aro i5 dian children, 


* cy 
person, as th and 80 physícal condition. The 
pupils to be procured under this contract by the party of the second part are 
obtained from the tribe- of Indians, now under the supervision 
of Indian agenc—, upon written eects therefor from the De- 
partment, as ou m ph 3, article 2: however, That 
from other reserva! who were attending this school on „ 
ton eniran to the Pag pba of this paragraph, be continued therein. 
No who were attendance at other schools during the bate co 


it to the satisfaction of the of the first t, presen 
ms of each instructor, al 


female 


in cookery, la 
house 


un „ needlework, dairywork, and 1 
ery; to teach 8 E Éngisi 


lish 


education; to teach the eff 
human 


Perrier lic 
e duties and privileges of American citizens [2 
fundamental principles of the Government, and to 


them to sing such 


time to time as 


patriotic and recite such patriotic selections 
shall tend to wi minari gene! y the ^ 

4. To sappy: of said school with suitable and cient clothe 
ing, sul ice, ging accommodations, medical ati school 
books, 1 appliances, and all other articles necessary to their 


conducted ind 


schoo. 

5. To have school-room exercises on five and industrial exercises on six 
days in each week, legal holid: excepted; and excepting also a vacation 
— two months within men T oe fiscal 

ess otherwise expressly agreed, t period is cover 

contract, during which vacation eb: need be no school-room exercises, 
and the pupils may, in the discretion of the party of the second part, be re- 
lieved from industrial work, and permi to visit their homes at no ex- 
pense to the party of the first part for transportation either going or re- 


turning. 

6. To report concerning said school as required, and upon blank forms to 
be furnished by the party of the first part. 

7. To not transfer this contract às f interest therein, as provided by sec- 

Statutes, to any other or par- 

this contract or any interest therein shall be 


to ly the school with mechanical too 
Decemhry ina properly 


of action for breach of the contract by the party of the second part 
reserved to the party of the first part. 

ART.2, The party of the first in consideration of the faithful perform- 
ance by the party of the second part of the aforesaid agreements and stipu- 


uarter as 
taught, 
d party ot the second part, payment for each quar- 


however, that any fractional q 
article 1, shall, as far as relates to ER be consldered a full = 
ter, that the average attendance — rem E portion of said 
quarter shall be considered as the average dance of the full quarter, 
and that there shall not be paid tothe party ot the second part, under this 
ye as compensation, for any quarter, a sum aggregating more 
2. Tomake payments under this contract, to the party of the second part 
at the end of every quarter, upon vouchers in duplicate duly by tho 

„that the Industrial boarding school hereinabove mentioned has 
been maintained and managed according to the true intent and meaning of 


be 


this contract. 

3. To the ot to said school and of returning from 
said school to homes, upon authority from the Department, all pupils 
that may be obtained under contract by the party of the second part. 

ART. 8. The party of the first part reserves the right: 

1. To abrogate this contract in the foll 


manner and for the follow- 
ting to the 


part has failed to 
comply with the agreements and stipulations of this contract, the fifteen 
days’ notice to be counted from and to include the day on which the notice 
is served onally by a duly authorized officer of the United States Govern- 
ment on the party of the second part oris left by such officer at the school- 
house of the industríal ool above mentioned. (Ù) On a notice 
of sixty days, e 
tisfac! the s 


reason ga! 

becounted from and to include 

ally upon, or is left at the schoolhouse of, — red of the second 
provided above for serving notice of the al tion of con- 

y with the agree- 


ons of the said —— and to require the party of the 
second at any time to immediately s from the service of the 
School school employés who may be considered by the party of the first 


mam qualified for the respective positions occupied by them in the 
ART. — It Is expressly agreed and stipulated between the parties to this 
contract: 


1, That upon agreement between them, this contract may be changed, 
al modifled, or abrogated, in whole or in part; but no such ` 
alteration, or modificationshallentitle the party of the second toreceive 
a greater com tion for the service hereinbefore provided for than the 
conr tion hereinbefore specifled. 

2 t no Member of, or Delegate to, Congress, officer, agent, or other em- 
ployé of the Government shall be admitted to any share or part in this con- 
tract or derive any pecuniary benefit therefrom. 

arce iaa agreement is made subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the or. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned have hereunto subscribed their names 
and aflixed their seals the day and year first above written. 


To make 


—— ——, [SEAL 
Commissioner of Tadiah yr 
Witnesses: 
For the party of the first part. 
— — [SEAL] 


For the party of the second part. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this amendment, which is a very radical 
roposition, has never been before a committee of the House. 
The attention of the Committee on Indian Affairs has never been 
called to it. My friend from Illinois (Mr. CANNON] certainly 
could not expect the Committee on Indian Affairs to enter into 
the consideration of a measure so thoroughly radical, however 
beneficial it may appear to be, without ample time for the con- 
sideration of that matter. Thatopportunity has not been given, 
and now, with this debate clos in an hour and a half, itis 
impossible under the rule adopted by the House to properly con- 
sider it. Is it not a little unreasonable to ask this committee to 
act upon a measure in such a precipitous manner, possibly doing 
great injustice to these Indian children? 
My theory has always been, and I have pressed it upon the 
attention of the House over and over again, that these children 
ought to be educated on the reservation. 
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Mr. CANNON of Illinois. LI agree with the gentleman. 

The time of Mr. HOLMAN having expired, by unanimous con- 
sent it was extended five minutes. 

Mr.HOLMAN. The gentleman from Illinois and myself have 
always agreed upon that. I spoke to President Clev d upon 
this subject, for no gentleman who has ever held that office since 
the days of Jackson has taken a more lively interest in the mat- 
ter of Indian education than President Cleveland; and when my 
friend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CANNON], and a few 
other members of the House were going out West among the 
Indians, President Cleveland urged that the policy of educating 
those Indians right in the midst of the tribe, in close touch with 
their own people, would have the effect of raising up the whole, 
would educate the father and the mother as well as the Indian 
children,and as showing his great familigrity with the subject 
he made this suggestion: 

You take these children away to Pennsylvania or to Virginia, or even as 
far away as the Haskell school in where the parents can not see 
them, and keep them at these schools four, five, or in some instances ten 


ears, how is i ble that their relations with the tribe can ever again 
pleasantly tablished? 


And yet they go back. Mrs. Cox told the Committee on Indian 


Affairs that three of her children had remained in Pennsylvania. 
They told me in Hampton a year ago that none remained. How 
natural that they should go back to their old home. I wish to 
illustrate this by rotons ing. tosomething which you have all read. 
We are told by the good St. Pierre that for some reason France 
had taken from remote India and educated in a province of 
France an Indian prince. He had been taken there in childhood, 
and after he had reached manhood he was invited by the French 
king to the palace. : 
alking with the French king in the garden of plants, he 
saw a tree of his country, and throwing his arms around it, he 
cried out, Oh tree of my country!" and burst into tears. Do 
yon suppose, gentlemen, that these Indian children are different? 
not this sentiment of home inherent in human nature? Is it 
not in fact the sentiment of patriotism, which more than any 
other sentiment has advanced and pushed forward the progress 
of the human race? 

I protest against a policy of Indian education that separates 
the Indian children from their tribes, and insist that the educa- 
tion of the children should aid in the elevation of their kindred. 
You must educate and elevate the whole tribe if you expect any 
satisfactory results. 
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Tax on State banks 917. 


Hutcheson, Joseph C. (a Representative from Texas) 
Tariff 238. 


Ikirt, George P. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 176. 

Johnson, Tom L. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 486, 1228. 

Jones, William A. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Pensions to nonresidents 1131. 

Joseph, Antonio (a Delegate from New Mexico) 


Admission of New Mexico 1069. 
Irrigation of arid lands 1187. 


Kem, Omer M. (a Representative from Nebraska) 
Income tax 293). 

Lacey, John F. (a Representative from Iowa) 
Pension legislation 1136, 1228. 

Lane, Edward (a Representative from Illinois) 
State bank tax 1231. 

Layton, Fernando C. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 166. 

Lester, Rufus E. (a Representative from Georgia) 
Tax on State banks 831. 

Linton, William S. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Tariff 1423. 

Livingston, Leonidas F. (a Representative from Georgia) 
Tax on State banks 902. 

Lockwood, Daniel N. (a Representative from New York) 
Tariff 385. 

Lucas, William V. (a Representative from South Dakota) 
Tax on State banks 836. 

Lynch, Thomas (a Representative from Wisconsin) 
Tariff 365. 

McCall, Samuel W. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
O'Neill vs. Joy, contested election 689. 

McCleary, James T. (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Tariff 818. 

McDearmon, James C. (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Tariff 63. 

McEttrick, Michael J. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
Post-office clerks’ pay 1124. 

McKaig, William M. (a Representative from Maryland) 
Tariff 1038. 


Tariff, coal 487. 
Enochs, William H: death of 644. 

McMillin, Benton (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Income tax 411. 
Tariff 1240. 

Magner, Thomas F. (a Representative from New York) 
Tariff 429. 

Maguire, James G. (a Representative from California) 
Direct taxation of land values 329. 
Hearst, George: death of 494. 
Shipping commissioners 1137, 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company 1476. 
Tariff 589, 1167. 


Meiklejohn, George D. (a Representative from Nebraska) 
Tariff 1437. 

Mercer, David H. (a Representative from Nebraska) 
Tariff 407, 1164. 

Meyer, Adolph (a Representative from Louisiana) 


Antioption bill 1400. 
Tariff, sugar 1178. 


Milliken, Seth L. (a Representative from Maine) 
Tariff 302. 


Morgan, Charles H. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Tariff 307. 
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Morse, Elijah A. (a Representative from Massachusetts) è 
Tarif 192. A 

Northway, Stephen A. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 261, 

Oates, William C. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Tariff 252. 
Tax on State banks 886. 

O'Neil, Joseph H. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
Appropriations 1435. 

Page, Charles H. (a Representative from Rhode Island) 
Post-office clerks’ pay 1124. 

Patterson, Josiah (a Representative from Tennessee) 
Tariff 72 

Payne, Sereno E. (a Representative from New York) 
Tariff 1202. 

Pearson, Albert J. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 245. 

Peffer, William A. (a Senator from Kansas) 
Tariff 650. 

Pence, Lafe (a Representative from Colorado) 
Income tax 601. 

Pendleton, George C. (a Representative from Texas) 
Tax on options and futures 1029. 

Pigott, James P. (a Representative from Connecticut) 
Tariff 1357. 

Post, Philip S. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Party responsibility 86. 

Price, Andrew (a Representative from Louisiana) 
Tariff, sugar 632. 

Quay, Matthew S. (a Senator from Pennsylvania) 
Tariff 756, 945, 1257. 

Reilly, James B. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
O'Neill, Charles: death of 1432. 

Richards, James A. D. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 1363. 

Richardson, George F. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Tariff 266. 
Tax on State banks 905. 

Robbins, Gaston A. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Tariff 449. 

Robertson, Samuel M. (a Representative from Louisiana) 
Tariff 1122. 

Robinson, John B. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Tax on State banks 928. 

Ryan, William (a Representative from New York) 
Tariff 83. x 

Sayers, Joseph D. (a Representative from Texas) 
Appropriations 1161. 

Sherman, James S. (a Representative from New York) 
Indian appropriation bill 903. 

Sibley, Joseph C. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Tax on options and futures 930. 
Tax on State banks 874. 

Simpson, Jerry (a Representative from Kansas) 


Coinage of silver bullion 517. 
Sundry civil appropriation bill 645. 


Smith, George W. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Tariff 320. 

Somers, Peter J. (a Representative from Wisconsin) 
Tariff 1192. 

Sperry, Lewis (a Representative from Connecticut) 
Tariff 107. 

Springer, William M. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Tariff 577, 1247 
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. Stallings, Jesse F. (a Representative from Alabama) 
Hawaiian affairs 1057. 
Stockdale, Thomas R. (a Representative from Mississippi) 
Antioption bill 1086. 
Pensions 586. 
Storer, Bellamy (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 1158. 
Swanson, Claude A.(a Representative from Virginia) 
Silver coinage 643. 
Tariff 367. 
Talbert, William J. (a Representative from South Carolina) 
Loans to States on State-bond security 7. 
Talbott, J. Frederick C. (a Representative from Maryland) 
Navy appropriation bill 1027. 
Tarsney, John C. (a Representative from Missouri) 
Income tax 184. 
Tawney, James A. (a Representative from Minnesota) 
Tariff 145. 
Thomas, Henry F. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Tariff 258. 
Tracey, Charles (a Representative from New York) 
Hudson River improvement 1433. 
Tucker, Henry St. G. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Election of Senators by people 1134. 
Repeal of election laws 3. 
Tariff 431. 
Turner, Henry G. (a Representative from Georgia) 
Tariff 45. 
Vilas, William F. (a Senator from Wisconsin) 
Issue and sale of bonds 450. 
Walker, Joseph H. (a Representative from Massachusetts) 
Banking bill 841. 
Warner, John De Witt (a Representative from New York) 
Tariff 1535. 
Tariff, sugar 1208. 
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Washington, Joseph E. (a Representative from Tennessee) 

Admission of Utah 34. 

Tariff 278. 

Waugh, Dan (a Representative from Indiana) 

Tariff 426. 

Weadock, Thomas A. E. (a Representative from Michigan) 
Tariff 213. 

Wheeler, Joseph (a Representative from Alabama) 
Canadian tariff 706. 
Counting a quorum 752. 
Silver coinage 1109. 
Tariff 1106. 

White, Stephen M. (a Senator from California) 
Hawaiian affairs 470. 

White, William J. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 277. 

Williams, Jumes R. (a Representative from Illinois) 
Election of Senators by people 1108, 
Tariff and income tax 212. 


Wilson, George W. (a Representative from Ohio) 
Tariff 1342. 


Wilson, John L. (a Representative from Washington) 
Tariff 1111. 


Wilson, William L. (a Representative from West Virginia) 
Tariff 193, 203. 


Wise, George D. (a Representative from Virginia) 
Stanford, Leland 636. 
Tariff 622. 


Tariff 1389. 


Wright, Myron B. (a Representative from Pennsylvania) 
Tariff 390. 


—— —— ͤ Sw — 


‘Woodard, Frederick A. (a Representative from North Carolina) 


